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COMMISSION. 


VICTORIA, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith: To Our Right Trusty and 
Well-beloved Cousin and Councillor Francis Earl of Ellesmere, Our Trusty 
and Well-beloved Edward Adolphus Saint Maur, Esquire (commonly called 
Lord Seymour), Our Right Trusty and Well-beloved Cousin and Councillor 
Charles John Viscount Canning, the Right Reverend Father in God Edward 
Bishop of Norwich, Our Right Trusty and Well-beloved Councillor Henry 
Lord Langdale, Our Right Trusty and Well-beloved John Lord Wrottesley, 
and Our Trusty and Well-beloved Sir Philip de Malpas Grey Egerton, Baronet, 
Sir Charles Lemon, Baronet, Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, Knight, Andrew 
Rutherfurd, Esquire, Our Advocate for Scotland, Joseph Hume, Esquire, 
Samuel Rogers, Esquire, Richard Monckton Milnes, Esquire, and John George 
Shaw Lefevre, Esquire, Greeting. 

Whereas We did by our Letters Patent, bearing date the Seventeenth day 
of June, in the Tenth Year of Our Reign, authorize and appoint you the said 
Francis Earl of Ellesmere, Edward Bishop of Norwich, Henry Lord Langdale, 
John Lord Wrottesley, Sir Philip de Malpas Grey Egerton, Sir Charles 
Lemon, Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, Andrew Rutherfurd, Joseph Hume, 
Samuel Rogers, and Richard Monckton Milnes, or any five or more of you, to 
be our Commissioners for the purpose of inquiring into the Constitution and 
Government of the British Museum, into the Administration of its Funds, and 
the Organization, Arrangements, and present Condition of the several Depart- 
ments of that Establishment, with the view of ascertaining in what manner 
that National Institution may be made most effective for the advancement of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts. 

And whereas We have deemed it expedient, on account of the extent and 
multiplicity of the subjects to be inquired into, to add to the number of Com- 
missioners so appointed for the purposes aforesaid, and to authorize any three 
or more of such Commissioners to act in the execution of the said Com- 
mission: Now know ye, that We have revoked and determined, and do by 
these presents revoke and determine, Our said recited Letters Patent, and every 
Article, Clause, and thing therein contained: And further know ye, that We, 
reposing great trust and confidence in your zeal and ability, have authorized 
and appointed, and do by these presents authorize and appoint you the said 
Francis Earl of Ellesmere, Edward Adolphus Saint Maur (commonly called 
Lord Seymour), Charles John Viscount Canning, Edward Bishop of Norwich, 
Henry Lord Langdale, John Lord Wrottesley, Sir Philip de Malpas Grey 
Egerton, Sir Charles Lemon, Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, Andrew Ruther- 
furd, Joseph Hume, Samuel Rogers, Richard Monckton Milnes, and John 
George Shaw Lefevre, or any three or more of you to be Our Commissioners 
for the purposes aforesaid. 

And with the view of enabling you, Our said Commissioners, to form a 
sound judgment on the premises, We do hereby authorize and empower you, 
or any three or more of you, to call before you all such persons as you may 
judge most competent by reason of their situation, knowledge, or experience, to 
afford you correct information on the subject ofthis inquiry; and also to require 
production of all Books, Documents, Papers, and Records which may appear 
to you, or any three or more of you, calculated to assist your researches in the 

ecution of the Trust hereby reposed in you; and to inquire of and concerning 
the premises by all other lawful ways and means whatsoever. 

And We do also give and grant unto you, or any three or more of you, 
full power and authority, when the same shall appear to be requisite, to 
administer an oath, or oaths, to any person or persons whatsoever to be 
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examined before you, or any three or more of you, touching or concerning the 
premises. _ 

And We do command and require you, or any five or more of you, to 
report to us in writing, under your hands and seals, as soon as the same can 
reasonably be, your several proceedings by virtue of this Our Commission. 
And We will and command that this Our Commission shall continue in full 
force and virtue, and that you Our said Commissioners, or any three or more 
of you, may from time to time proceed in the execution thereof, and of every 
matter and thing therein contained, although the same be not continued from 
time to time by adjournment. 

And We do hereby command all and singular Our Justices of the Peace, 
Sheriffs, Mayors, Bailiffs, Constables, Officers, Ministers, and all other Our 
loving subjects whatsoever, as well within liberties as without, that they be 
assistant to you, and each of you, in the execution of these presents. And for 
your further assistance in the execution of these presents, We do hereby autho- 
rize and empower you, or any three or more of you, to appoint a Secretary to 
this Our Commission, whose services and assistance We require you to use from 
time to time, as occasion may require. 

In Witness whereof We have caused these our Our Letters to be made 
Patent. Witness Ourself at Westminster, the Fifth day of May, in the 
Eleventh Year of our Reign. 

By Writ of Privy Seal. 
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REPORT. 


May IT PLEASE Your Magesty. 


Your Masssty having been graciously pleased to issue a Commission 
of date the 17th of June, 1847, and thereafter a Supplementary Commission 
dated the 5th day of May, 1848, for the purpose of Inquiring into the Con- 
stitution and Government of the British Museum, the Administration of its 
Funds, and the Organization, Arrangements, and Present Condition of the 
several Departments of that Establishment, with the view of ascertaining in 
what manner that National Institution may be made most effective for the 
advancement of Literature, Science, and the Arts, we, your Majesty’s Com- 
missioners, whose hands and seals are hereunto set, have proceeded with all 
diligence and care in theinquiry directed by your Majesty’s Commissions ; 
and having examined witnesses to a great extent, and called for production 
of various documents, papers, and records, we have now to submit this our 
humble Report. 

In proceeding to discharge our duty, we directed our attention, in the first 
instance, to the Constitution and Government of the Museum, both because 
that was the most important matter for consideration, and because the reform 
of its Constitution and Government, if such reform was required, would 
of itself carry the remedy of any abuses existing in its administration. It is 
obvious, indeed, that if the government of the Museum were once put upon a 
system which commanded the confidence of the public and insured the 
efficiency of the Institution, it would be unnecessary to offer any particular 
suggestions as to the means of rendering this great repository of literature 
and of objects of natural history and antiquity more available for the encou- 
ragement of literature, science, and the arts. We have been led, however, to 
investigate the grounds of various complaints, made as well on the part of the 
public as by officers of the Institution, and we are thus under the necessity of 
adverting to many points which might otherwise have been safely left to the 
consideration of those in whose hands the administration of the Museum shall 
be ultimately placed. 

It is not our intention, and we do not think it necessary, for any purposes of 
inquiry or for any proposition which we have in view, to give an historical 
account of the Museum from the year 1755, when it may be considered to have 
been established by the passing of the Act of the 26th Geo. II. The objects for 
which it was established, and which it is important to keep distinctly in view, 
cannot be better expressed than in the words of that statute, which may be con- 
sidered as its charter of foundation. After authorizing a large expenditure in 
the purchase of Sir Hans Sloane’s Museum as the commencement of a great 
national repository, and appointing Trustees for the preservation of the collec- 
tion, of which the commencement was thus made, the statute proceeds in sec- 
tion 20, to declare—“ That the said Museum and Collection of Sir Hans 
“Sloane, and also the Cottonian Library and the Harleian Collection of 
“ Manuscripts, and the said General Repository (referring to a repository to be 
* erected as provided in the Act), shall be vested in the said Trustees by this 
“¢ Act appointed, and their successors for ever, upon this trust and confidence, 
“ nevertheless, that a free access to the said general repository, and to the 
“ collections therein contained, shall be given to all studious and curious per- 
“sons at such times, and in such manner, and under such regulations for 
“ consulting and inspecting the said collections as by the said Trustees, or the 
“major part of them, in any general meeting assembled, shall be limited for 
“ that purpose.” 

By the same statute it is enacted, that, the Principal Librarian, “ fo whom 
“the care and custody of the said general repository shall be chiefly com- 
“‘ mitted,” shall from time to time be appointed by His Majesty selecting one 
out of two persons recommended to His Majesty as fit to execute the office, by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, and the Speaker of the 
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House of Commons. And these three Trustees, who have generally been 
termed the Principal Trustees, are further empowered to appoint the rest of 
the officers and servants, whose attendance and assistance shall be necessary for 
the care and preservation of the said general repository. 

The Trustees, who are incorporated by the statute, are empowered by a 
majority at any General Meeting assembled, to enact from time to time, and 
as often as they shall think fit, such statutes, rules, and ordinances, for the 
custody, preservation, and inspection of every part of the several collections 
intended to remain in the said general repository as to them shall seem meet ; 
to assign such salaries and allowances as they shall think fit to officers and 
servants, and at their pleasure to remove or suspend any officer for misbe- 
haviour or neglect of duty. 

While nothing can be more clear, than that the statute conferred upon the 
Trustees the most general powers of inquisition, superintendence and control, 
it may well be doubted, how far it was intended that they should assume in all 
points the practical management, which would rather appear to have been left 
to the Principal Librarian, and to the officers by whom he was assisted. The 
practical management however of the Museum has, so far as we see, remained 
immediately with the Trustees, and been conducted by Committees of their 
body, and more especially of later years, and since the Secretary (of whose 
office we shall afterwards give some account) became an officer of so much 
importance. 

Under the Trustees, the care of the Museum devolved upon the Principal 
Librarian, with powers not very well defined, and many of which, as it appears 
to us, have been transferred to the Secretary. The different departments of 
the Museum, being seven in number, namely—Manuscripts, Printed Books, 
Antiquities, Prints and Drawings, and three departments, Mineralogy, Zoology, 
and Botany, forming the division of Natural History, have each their separate 
keeper. All these departments are under separate keepers; to whom, and their 
assistant-keepers and their assistants, attendants and subordinate officers, in such 
strength as the duties of each department may require, the business of the 
Museum is entrusted as regards the care and preservation of the collections, 
and. the access of the public for the purposes of inspection and study. 

The Museum thus founded has reached its present state through a very large 
expenditure of public money. The buildings alone in which this vast collection 
is deposited have cost, since the year 1823, a sum amounting to nearly 700,000/, 
The sums which have been expended in purchases upon the various collections, 
either from annual or from special grant, we have been unable to ascertain with 
similar precision ; but the whole expenditure in the maintenance of the Museum 
and for purchases in the various collections since 1755, independently of the 
amount expended on the buildings since 1823, considerably exceed the sum of 
1,100,000/.; and of that sum 345,000/. at least, has gone directly to the pur- 
chase of objects now forming part of the collection. The contributions made 
from the munificence and patriotism of individuals have been of great value. 
The Secretary estimated those which have been received for the 12 years pre- 
ceding 1835, including the magnificent library collected by His Majesty George 
IIL., and presented by His Majesty George IV., and the bequest by the late 
Richard Payne Knight, Esq., of medals, coins, and bronzes, at a sum little 
short of 400,000/.; and Mr. Grenvyille’s late gift of a library, which cost 
upwards of 50,0002, shows the extent of increase that may be looked for from 
similar sources. 

There has thus been accumulated a collection unrivalled, it is believed, in 
variety, extent, and value; and it is a collection which, in order to retain its 
value and its fitness for public utility, must continue to receive large annual 
additions. Your Commissioners have drawn attention to this circumstance 
merely to observe, in the outset, that the subject of their inquiry is a matter of 
great moment, and that the interest of the public is deeply involved in the due 
preservation and custody of the treasures which fill every department of the 
British Museum, and in rendering these available for the purposes they were 
intended to serve in the promotion of Literature, Science, and Art. The sums 
annually expended in the superintendence and care of an immense collection 
are necessarily of great amount, but even those sums will not be usefully ex- 
pended if the government of the Museum be not placed on such a footing as 
shall best secure the objects of the institution. 
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At present the government of the Museum, including the superintendence of 
all the departments, and the execution of all matters which do not fali to be 
immediately conducted by the heads of departments, is vested in a Board of 
Trustees, in number 48; of whom one is directly named by the Crown, 23 are 
official, nine are named by the representatives or executors of parties who 
have been donors to the Institution, and 15 are elected. The Royal Trustee is 
H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge. The Official Trustees are— 


Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 

Tue Lorp CHanceLttor . .. . . «p¢ Principal Trustees. 
THE SPEAKER OF THE HousE oF Commons 

Tue PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL. 

Tue First Lorp or THE TREASURY. 

Tue Lorp Privy SEAL. 

Tue First Lorp oF THE ADMIRALTY. 

Tue Lorp STEWARD. 

Tue Lorp CHAMBERLAIN. 

THE COLONIAL SECRETARY OF STATE, 

THE FOREIGN SECRETARY OF STATE. 

THe HoME SECRETARY OF STATE. 

Tue BisHor or Lonpon. 

Tur CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 

Tue Lorp CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE QUEEN’S BENCH. 
Tue Lorp Cuter JUSTICE or THE Common PLEAs. 
Tue MAstTer oF THE ROLLs. 

Tue ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL. 

THe PRESIDENT oF THE RoyAL Society. 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE RoyAL ACADEMY. 
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The Family Trustees are — 


THe Earu oF CapoGan . 
LorD STANLEY . . 
GrorGE Bootu TYNDALE, Esq. 


= 
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Sloane Family. 


Rev. Francis ANNESLEY Cotton Lamily. 


Lorp H. W. Bentinck 


Tur Eart or CAwpor | Harleian Family. 


Cuar es Town ey, Esq. . . Townley Family. 
Tue Ear or Evain . Elgin Family. 
Joun Knicut, Esa. . : ~ Knight Family. 


The Elected Trustees are— 


Tue Earu or ABERDEEN. 

Tue Earw or Dery. 

Tue Duke or Rutanp. 

Tue Maraquis or LANSDOWNE. 

Sir Rosert Peet, Bart. 

Tue DvuKE or HAMILTON. 

Sir Ropert H. Inewis, Barr. 

Henry Hatta, Esq. 

Witu1AMmM R. Hamivton, Esq. 

Tue DuKE oF SUTHERLAND. 

Tue Ricut Hon. T. B. Macautay. 
Wituram Bucxtanp, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
Tue Ricgut Hon. H. Goutsurn. 
THE Ricut Hon. Sir Davin DunDaAs. 
Tut Marquis oF NorRTHAMPTON. 


Such a Board of Trustees, to any one who considers the individuals who 
compose it, with reference to their rank, intelligence, and ability, would give 
assurance rather than promise of the most unexceptionable, and, indeed, wisest 
administration in every department. High attainments in Literature and in 


science, great knowledge and experience of the world and its affairs, and prac- 
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tised habits of business, distinguish many of them in an eminent degree; and 
it would be unjust either to deny the interest which all of them feel in the 
prosperity of the institution, or refrain from acknowledging the devoted services 
which some of them have rendered in its administration. But, on the other 
hand, absorbing public cares, professional avocations, and the pursuits of private 
life, must, in many instances, prevent those individuals whose assistance might 
have been best relied on from giving anything like continued attention to the 
affairs of the Institution; and, what is perhaps of more importance, the large 
number of the Board, by dividing, or rather extinguishing, individual duty or 
responsibility, has, in a great measure, interfered with the superintendence and 
control which might have been usefully exercised by any smaller selected num- 
ber specially charged with the duty. 

The inconvenience likely to result from the affairs of the Museum being 
devolved upon so large a Board, appears to have been felt at a very early 
period. In 1755 the Trustees, by minutes of general meetings held in April 
and May of that year, appointed certain of their number to form a standing 
committee of the corporation, to take into consideration any matters relating to 
its business and affairs, and from time to time to make reports to a general 
meeting. This standing committee is acknowledged in all the statutes and 
rules of the Museum from 1755 downwards. It is referred to as in existence 
in the statutes of 1757, which specially provide that the standing committee 
shall always subsist for the better enforcing and carrying into execution the 
orders and rules which shall from time to time be made by the general meet- 
ings, and also for the more easy management of all the affairs relating to the 
Museum. Special duties are assigned to the standing committee by these 
statutes, and again by the statutes of 1805 and 1814. The statutes of 1833 
specially provide that the ordinary business of the Museum shall be managed 
by a standing committee, consisting of fifteen Trustees to be appointed at a 
general meeting, and of such other Trustees as may from time to time signify 
to the secretary their willingness to attend; and in the last Code of Statutes 
and Rules, that published in 1839, the ordinary business of the Museum is 
again referred to a standing committee of fifteen members, under detailed 
instructions. The committee, throughout, is made what is called an open com- 
mittee—that is to say, it is to consist of fifteen members specially appointed, 
and of such other members as may express their willingness to attend. 

It seems unnecessary to advert to the great importance of this arrangement. 
The Trustees had no higher function to exercise than that of electing from their 
own number the individuals, to whom the duties were to be entrusted, of super- 
intending and controlling the ordinary business of the Museum in its various 
departments ; and their election, besides going far to insure the required leisure 
and ability, would have necessarily imposed upon the Trustees who accepted 
the appointment, an individual responsibility too direct and immediate to leaye 
the discharge of their duties at all doubtful. We consider this individual 
responsibility to be an object so essential, that we are by no means satisfied of 
the expediency of having made the standing committee an open committee, and 
invited the assistance of other Trustees than those who were directly appointed. 
In some cases, certainly, there might thus be brought, to the decision of the 
larger and more momentous questions, the knowledge, experience, and talent of 
Trustees who did not belong to the standing committee ; but their occasional 
attendance could not fail materially to diminish the responsibility which every 
gentleman must have held to be imposed by his acceptance of the charge 
specially assigned to him. If any question arose which the standing committee 
held themselves incompetent to decide, or which they thought should be 
referred to the whole body of Trustees, the plain course would have been to 
refer it to a general meeting, called with due notice, and for the special purpose 
of considering the matter; but abridgment of the individual responsibility 
of the standing committee, while it was plainly unnecessary for such a purpose, 
has been, in our opinion, productive of the worst consequences. 

Though the necessity of such an arrangement, imperfect as it was by making 
the standing committee open, was thus early felt and repeatedly acknowledged, 
and rests, as we think, upon plain grounds, it is a remarkable circumstance in 
the history of the Museum, that, with the exception of the standing committee 
appointed in 1755, there never has been a standing committee appointed by the 
Trustees. The explicit directions of the statutes of 1833 and of 1839 have 
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been in the matter equally disregarded. Returns, indeed, have been made to 
us of what has been termed the standing committtee, and some of the gentlemen 
examined, including Sir Henry Ellis, have spoken of a standing committee ; but 
such standing committee was not formed by election at a general meeting, and 
by the acceptance of the Trustees elected, but consisted simply of those whom 
the secretary summoned, as expressing an interest in the affairs of the Museum, 
or being likely to attend. The members attending varied in number from 
3 to 15, and upwards, being, upon the average, about 7 or 8. In December, 
1847, and subsequently, the members summoned were 36, being, in fact, the 
whole Trustees, with the exception of 8 or 10; who were stated to have been 
either abroad or never to have taken any part in the proceedings of the 
Trustees. It is not surprising that, in such circumstances, the standing com- 
mittee should have been confounded with the general board, without any 
practical distinction between their functions, and that the actual manage- 
ment of the Museum should have devolved upon a fluctuating Board, having 
no special charge, nor direct personal responsibility; and all this in constant 
disregard of that precaution which the Trustees very wisely established 
against themselves, by throwing the ordinary business of the Museum upon a 
portion of their number, specially appointed and accepting. This deviation 
from the statute is more to be observed with reference to another rule, by 
which, seeking to secure the regular attendance of the Trustees, the statutes 
declare, “that if any Trustee shall give no attendance for a year, that 
“circumstance shall be equivalent to a resignation of office.’ This rule, 
with the exception of one instance, or two at most, does not appear to have 
been acted upon. 

What has occurred with regard to the standing committee or general 
committee of administration, has taken place equally with respect to certain 
subordinate committees which the statutes of the Trustees direct to be 
appointed, and to which important duties are assigned. ‘These are, committees 
for the departments of printed books and manuscripts ; of natural history ; and 
of antiquities and prints. They are required to visit the departments assigned to 
them, annually, or more frequently, as they see occasion, to examine into the 
progress made by the officers in their catalogues and arrangements, and to report 
to the Trustees upon the state of those departments, each sub-committee consist- 
ing at least of three, and two to be a quorum. With the exception of particular 
business remitted by the Trustees at different times to one or other of those 
sub-committees, for the purpose of special inquiry and report, it does not 
appear that those sub-committees have regularly met and discharged the 
duties which the statutes imposed, or that the provision for enforcing regular 
visitation of the different departments has been at all more effectual than for 
the appointment of the standing committee. The secretary states, that he could 
not tell from the Minutes, who were the members of those sub-committees. 
After giving his own explanation of the province of the sub-committees, in 
which Your Commissioners are by no means disposed to acquiesce, the secretary 
states, that de facto, since 1829, he does not believe there has been any visitation by 
any sub-committee, at all events reported to the Trustees. Mr. Hawkins states, 
that he never met the sub-committee on antiquities. Sir Frederick Madden 
states, that since he has been keeper of the manuscripts (and his appointment as 
keeper is dated July, 1837,) he only recollects three or four occasions in which 
the committee visited his department, and three out of these four have been recent, 
on account of arrangements connected with the west room. Mr. Forshall, in 
explanation of a former part of his testimony, says,—‘‘ From the best examina- 
‘* tion I have been able to make, and I believe it to be accurate, the last formal 
“ visitation of any department by a sub-committee was made on the 9th of 
“ May, 1829, so that since these statutes were enacted—I explained the word 
“enacted in my former examination—there has been no formal visitation of 
‘any department by a sub-committee in the sense of ascertaining what progress 
«has been made by the officers in their ordinary duty, at least I have not been 
** able to find any instance of such visitation.” He then proceeds, but it is un- 
necessary to follow him through that part of his evidence, to explain what he 
terms the apparent inertness of those sub-committees since 1829, with reference 
to the duties of visitation, never performed, though directly enjoined by the 
statutes of 1833 and those of 1839. 

Somewhat more attention appears to have been paid to the Sub-Committee 
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of Finance, but even here there seems great want of regularity. In 1846 the 
Secretary does not seem to have known exactly what Trustees were members of 
that sub-committee. By averbal order of the Trustees, all Trustees members of 
the House of Commons were appointed members of the Finance Committee, 
thus constituting a vague and uncertain Board, and they appear on some occa- 
sions to have sat and transacted business even without a quorum. The Finance 
Committee and the other sub-committees, though liable to the objection of 
allowing the attendance of the Trustees generally, were not open to the objec- 
tion of allowing the vote of any Trustee nota member of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

We must here advert to the views which have been expressed on the part of 
the Trustees by some of their number who have given evidence before us. 
When their attention was called to the circumstance that no standing committee 
had ever been appointed, and that statutes of the Trustees made in that matter, 
and, with reference to other committees, had never been observed, it was, 
among other things, stated that these statutes were made for the guidance of 
the Trustees themselves; that, as they were made at one meeting, they might 
be altered at another; and that, being entirely under the power of the Trustees, 
they might be suspended or abrogated, tacitly or by implication. In whatever 
way the non-observance of these statutes may be accounted for, we can hardly 
imagine that such views as these could receive the sanction of the general body. 
The Trustees incorporated by Act of Parliament have the power of passing 
statutes by a majority in general meeting assembled. Not doubting their power 
to alter such statutes as they may at any time enact, we apprehend there are 
none more obligatory upon any corporation, while they remain unrecalled, than 
those by which the corporation, rightly jealous of its own defects as a govern- 
ing body, take such precautions as are necessary to insure regularity, consistency, 
and efficiency in its proceedings. ‘To pass the statutes and leave them inope- 
rative; to hold that they may be at all times, or upon any occasion, neglected— 
still more when they relate to and regulate the conduct of constantly recurring 
business—is inconsistent with all that Your Commissioners have ever under- 
stood to be correct in law or safe in practice. The general body may think 
themselves safe in the very rules which they have enacted ; they enact those 
rules to remedy defects in their constitution as a governing body; but if the 
rules are not observed, the administration, from neglect of those rules, falls into 
hands to which it was never intended to be entrusted, and continues subject to 
all the fluctuations from which it was meant to protect it. Nothing, certainly, 
has more impressed us with the necessity of reforming the Institution in its 
executive than the avowal we have referred to, that the statutes of the Trustees, 
with reference to their Committees, have not been considered obligatory, and 
the vindication thus given to their habitual disregard. 

To return to the Standing Committee, or to the Board of Trustees—for these 
may be spoken of together—the course of conducting business is unfortunately 
calculated not to correct, but to aggravate, the inconvenience. The arrange- 
ment of business depends entirely upon the Secretary ; the Trustees whom he 
summons receive notice of the day of meeting, but no notice of the business to 
be brought under consideration. The only announcement of the business con- 
sists in agenda prepared by the Secretary the day before, or upon the morning 
of the meeting, and laid upon the table when the Trustees assemble. With 
the exception of the Trustees who ‘may have accidentally attended a former 
meeting at which business may have been adjourned, all the others are without 
the means of information as to the nature of the business to be brought forward 
receiving no statement of it in their summons to attend, nor by notice placed 
in the Board-room before the day of the meeting. Even where meetings are 
called for special business it does not seem usual to communicate in the sum- 
mons the question which is to be considered, but the Trustees are left unin- 
formed till they give their attendance. Looking to the duties of the Secretary, 
and to the full staff of officers under him, it does not appear to us that any 
valid reason can be assigned for not giving notice of the principal business 
at least to be transacted at each meeting. 

We are compelled to add, that the mode in which the business is brought 
before the Trustees seems in itself as objectionable as the want of notice. It is 
done almost invariably by means of written reports. Not to mention the reports 
of the assistants and subordinate officers, the heads of departments communicate 
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with the Board by written reports. These reports are transmitted to the 
Trustees by the principal librarian, who accompanies them with another report, 
in which he states such observations as occur to him. Neither the principal 
librarian nor the heads of departments are, except in extraordinary cases, 
admitted to the board-room when the business of their department is under 
consideration. The reports themselves, from the great increase of the esta- 
blishment, have become so voluminous, that they cannot be read entirely at 
the meeting of the Trustees. The Board must either rely upon the report of 
the principal librarian, or upon the secretary, who selects such passages of all 
the reports as in his opinion require the consideration and decision of the 
Trustees. The answer of the Trustees, in the regular course of transacting 
business, is in the form of a resolution communicated by the secretary to the 
principal librarian, and by him transmitted to the heads of departments. Even 
this course is not always followed, for the secretary sometimes communicates 
with the departments directly ; and Sir H. Ellis states, that, on several occa- 
sions, communications have passed between the Board of Trustees of which he 
has been ignorant till the business was transacted. The secretary attends all 
the meetings, and the officers of the establishment, generally, are perfectly 
aware of the extent of his influence and control over the business, while he has 
no direct responsibility for the conduct or actual state of any department. 

There may be many cases, certainly, in which it is not expedient only, but 
necessary, that the board should deliberate in the absence even of the principal 
librarian, or of the heads of departments; but these must be exceptional 
cases, and, considering the persons who are heads of departments, and the 
knowledge and ability by which they are and ought to be distinguished, it 
seems impossible to suppose that the Trustees would not derive the greatest 
assistance from immediate, full, and unreserved communication with them on 
questions arising in the administration of their respective departments. We 
find, however, there is scarcely one of the highest officers of the institution 
who has not complained of systematic exclusion from the Board when the 
affairs of his department are under consideration, as equally disparaging to 
himself and injurious to the interests of the department, giving no opportunity 
of explaining their reports, or meeting the objections and criticisms to which 
they may have been subject; and their own absence, joined to that of the 
principal librarian, leaves them under the painful but natural impression, where 
their suggestions are disallowed, that the interests with which they are charged 
have not been fully represented. We cannot but ascribe to this cause the unfor- 
tunate and unseemly jealousies which the evidence shows to have long existed 
among the principal officers of the Museum—their distrust in the security of 
the means by which they communicate with the Board—their misgivings as to 
the fulness and fairness of the consideration which their suggestions receive— 
and their feelings of injustice done to their own department, arising, it may be, 
from an over zeal for its interests, or over estimate of its importance. 

On the whole, the conclusion has been forced upon us, that the mode in 
which the Trustees have exercised their functions of government in the Museum 
has not been satisfactory ; and that the inconveniences arising from so great a 
number of Trustees, and from the fluctuating nature of the Board, have been 
increased by the neglect of such precautions as, with reference to the accus- 
tomed modes of transacting business, we should expect to find strictly in observ- 
ance. However admirably qualified the Trustees may be individually for the 
transaction of business, it is impossible to expect satisfaction in the conduct of 
their affairs, where they act not by a selected number, but at meetings—which 
they are left to attend as they please, and as leisure and inclination serve—to 
which they are called by summons announcing the time of meeting merely, 
but giving no notice of the business—at which business of great importance to 
departments is conducted without direct and personal intercourse with the 
officers at the heads of the departments, and in a manner so cumbrous and 
fatiguing as to be hostile alike to good decision and despatch. 

We have felt it our duty to make these remarks upon the mode generally of 
conducting the business, because they form, in part, the ground of very impor- 
tant suggestions, which we shall take the liberty to state in sequel; but we 
trust we shall not be so far misunderstood as to be held to imply censure 
individually. Some of the Trustees have shown the deepest interest and 
devotion in the success of the National Establishment. The late Archbishop 
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of Canterbury gave to its affairs more time and attention than we could have 
supposed it possible for a person the most active to have spared from his 
momentous and sacred duties. The other official Trustees, generally, have been 
unable to crant the same assistance; and it is mainly by some of the elected 
Trustees that the business of the Museum has been conducted. Those Trustees 
deserve deep thanks for services they have rendered; but while we are 
anxious to state, in strong terms, the obligations under which they have laid 
the country, we are only the more urged to bring prominently forward what 
we think fatal objections to the existing scheme of government—objections 
which have shown themselves, not in theory alone, but in practical results. 

Among other things which require especial notice is the office of secretary. 
The secretary now receives 700/. a-year, and has one of the best houses in the 
Museum. At the beginning of 1847 there were attached to his department an 
accountant and collector, two clerks, four attendants, and a supernumerary. 
In the spring of that year another clerk was added, and Sir Henry Ellis says 
that these were independent of certain temporary appointments. One of those 
temporary appointments has been an assistant secretary, made in December, 
1847. Mr. Forshall has stated the nature of the duties which it is the object 
of himself and this staff to discharge. They will be found enumerated at great 
length in his evidence; but he has failed to convey to the Commissioners the 
impression, that these duties, even as they now exist, are so laborious and 
extensive as to justify the present position of that office, or the staff which is 
annexed to his department. The matter is otherwise set at rest by the evidence 
of Sir H. Ellis, who, having filled the office of secretary before 1827, resumed 
the temporary discharge of its duties on the occasions of Mr. Forshall’s illness. 

The history of this office deserves particular attention. Sir H. Ellis states, 
that originally the principal librarian acted as secretary—that afterwards, and 
as early as 1768, the duties were discharged alternately by the three heads of 
departments—that in 1805, Dr. Gray, the head of a department, was made per- 
manent secretary—and that in 1806 or 1807, the Trustees resolved to have a 
secretary, not an officer of the house, and appointed Mr. Bray, a solicitor; and 
as it had been found inconvenient that the secretary should live out of the 
house, Mr. Ellis, now Sir Henry, upon Mr. Bray’s decease, being then an under 
librarian, was appointed secretary, with a provision that he should discharge the 
duties of principal librarian in the absence of that officer. He held the office of 
secretary till 1827, when he was appointed principal librarian, and during that 
period, the duty of the secretary was to attend all meetings of Trustees, to make 
minutes of their proceedings, and to announce vacancies to the principal Trustees. 
Upon Sir H. Ellis’s promotion, Mr. Forshall, who was then appointed keeper 
of the MS., was also made secretary. Subsequent to 1837, and especially in 
1839, a great change was made in the office—additional duties were thrown upon 
it, many of which, in the opinion of your Commissioners, properly belonged 
to, and might have been better discharged by, the principal librarian. The 
salary which, prior to 1827, had been only 60/. a-year, was successively 
increased, till it is now 700/. a-year. The staff of the office received successive 
augmentations—the secretary had a house within the walls of the Museum— 
and from being, as Sir H. Ellis describes, in the situation of a head clerk, 
he became subordinate in name, indeed, but not in importance or influence, to 
the principal librarian; and from his control of the business, constant inter- 
course with the Trustees, and attendance at all their meetings, he has risen to 
be the most important officer in the establishment, though without that respon- 
sibility which attached to the principal librarian and to the heads of departments. 
The influence possessed by this officer in the affairs of the Museum, has followed 
the usual course where the secretary is permanent, and where the administrative 
Board is fluctuating, and must depend mainly upon the secretary for the 
information required in the despatch of ordinary business. 

In speaking generally of this department, it is impossible to overlook what 
has been represented as an important part of the Secretary’s duties—that of 
keeping a register of the acquisitions made from time to time by the Museum, 
whether through purchase or donation. The usefulness of this register has 
been insisted on; and the time and labour required for its formation have been 
pressed as a reason for the consequence latterly attached to the office of Secre- 

tary, and for the large staff which has been assigned to it. When we look to 
the character and position of the gentlemen who are at the heads of depart- 
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ments, we cannot suppose that any check against misappropriation could be 
required, beyond that which might be easily found in the department itself. 
We have no idea that a valuable collection of manuscripts, or of prints, or of 
books, or of objects of natural history, might not be safely confided at once to 
the different departments, under the responsibility of the heads of departments, 
and with such precautions as should make them responsible, not only for 
proper custody and care, but for their due insertion in the catalogue or register, 
or by whatever other name the record of the objects of the department may be 
called. But undoubtedly the only ground upon which the establishment of a 
register in the Secretary’s Office could be justified, would be to provide a pro- 
per check against each department—to ascertain, in short, before transmission 
to the several departments, the objects acquired belonging to each, so as to 
have the ground of charging the department with the acquisition, and of fixing 
responsibility for any deficiency. But we find that the register which has 
hitherto been kept in the Secretary’s Office is not only of no practical use in 
this respect, but in some cases is destructive of responsibility. In some 
instances, such as that of the Manuscripts and Coins, and in the departments 
of Natural History, there isno competent officer in the Secretary’s department, 
nor means otherwise of forming a register which could be referred to as of 
authority. The-result has been either that the register has not been kept, or 
that what is called the register has been a servile copy of the register made in 
the department itself; and, it is unnecessary to add, forming no check, though 
professing to be one. But in the department of printed books the matter is 
much worse, as connected with the stamping, which, instead of taking place in 
the department itself, takes place in the Secretary’s Office. There would be 
complete check in the department of printed books, as explained by Mr. 
Panizzi, in the receipts granted by that department for the articles sent in; and 
it might be quite right to have an examination instituted from time to time, so 
as to see that those articles were in the Museum, and in an accessible position. 
At all events, the receipts by the keeper. would sufficiently fix the responsi- 
bility. But what has hitherto been the course? The books are sent from the 
Library Department to the Secretary's Office to be stamped. In the Secre- 
tary’s Office there is kept a register, but the keeper of the printed book 
department neither sees nor authenticates it, and, therefore, it can form 
no charge against the latter. The books returned with the stamp are not 
authenticated by any officer of the printed book department; and it would 
be impossible, under the system when we made our inquiry, to ascertain which 
department of the two was responsible for any missing volumes received. The 
Secretary’s register forms no charge against the department of printed books. 
The bookseller’s bill, to state the strongest of all cases, could form no charge 
against the printed book department, as that department had to send all the 
books to the Secretary’s Office to be stamped, but was not required to take any 
receipt, or to authenticate any list, so as to continue or reconstitute the charge 
against it; and there was nothing, on the other hand, to form a charge against 
the Secretary’s department, no receipt being required from the Secretary’s 
department for the books sent to be stamped. Thus, while a register was kept, 
most imperfect in itself, of the printed books acquired by the Museum, the 
result was to relieve the one department of the responsibility already fixed upon 
it by its receipts, without attaching any responsibility to the office of the Secre- 
tary for the intermediate period, or ultimately replacing the responsibility 
where it originally rested. We must refer generally to the evidence of Mr. 
Forshall and Mr. Panizzi as to the nature of the check created by this arrange- 
ment, which is stated to have required so much service in the Secretary’s 
Office. We forbear to make further comment upon this subject, and would 
only add that, in imposing upon the Secretary’s Office the charge of the books 
transmitted under the Copyright Acts, we see a strong instance of unnecessary 
interference with the duties of the department of printed books. We can 
ascribe this to nothing but the undue extension of the Secretary’s duties and 
powers in the circumstances which have been already explained. 

In connexion with this office, it may be proper to consider the patronage of 
the Museum, which has now become a matter of great importance. The 
principal librarian, under the statutes regulating the Museum, is appointed. by 
the Crown. All the other officers of the Museum are appointed by his Grace 
the Lord Archbishop .of Canterbury, the Lord: High Chancellor, and the 
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Speaker of the House of Commons, who on that account are termed the three 
principal Trustees. All appointments having a permanent character, with the 
exception of the most subordinate employments, ought to be made in writing ; 
and at all events, by the principal Trustees or majority. What has been the 
practice of late years? The secretary intimated to each of the principal 
Trustees the vacancies as they occurred in the offices of heads of departments 
and assistants, and those appointments seem to have been regularly made in 
writing, signed cenerally by all the principal Trustees. With respect to the 
other appointments, the business appears of late years to have taken a some- 
what extraordinary course. The secretary communicated only with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He never communicated vacancies to any other of the 
principal Trustees. The Archbishop of Canterbury alone received the appli- 
cations for appointments, and the certificates and testimonials of the candidates. 
The concurrence of the other principal Trustees appears to have been 
obtained in general upon the authority of the Archbishop’s signature, and 
without farther consideration. But this was not all; for in the case of ap- 
pointments called supernumerary and temporary, though involving employment 
for several years, and in the case of promotion {rom one class to another and 
more highly-paid class, it does not appear that any of the principal Trustees, 
except the Archbishop, were consulted. Such appointments, moreover, in a 
great many cases rested not on any written sanction of the Archbishop; for Mr. 
Forshall mentions, that on such occasions he was authorized by the Archbishop 
to state to the Trustees, that the other principal Trustees left the matter to his 
Grace, and that his Grace had made the appointment verbally in favour of a 
certain person. Upon the verbal nomination so reported, the appointment and 
employment in such instances proceeded. The irregularity had become so 
much matter of routine, that it had escaped observation till recently ; when 
in consequence of certain returns presented to Parliament, it appeared that 
gentlemen had been for years in the employment of the Museum whose ap- 
pointments had never been sanctioned by the principal Trustees; and upon 
nts, to the number of nineteen, having been presented for signature to 
the present Lord Chancellor and to the Speaker, those Trustees withheld their 
signature to the appointments till they should receive satisfactory explanation 
of the circumstance, that officers had been nominated to and employed in the 
service of the Museum, years before the appointment was intimated to the 
principal Trustees, or presented for their subscription. The evidence on 
this subject will be found at great length in the examination of Mr. Forshall, 
as connected with the different returns presented to Parliament; and in the 
opinion of the Commissioners, it exhibits a remarkable instance of the abuse to 
which the administration may be subject, where so much is necessarily intrusted 
to the hands of the secretary, not regularly controlled by an administrative 
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With respect to the constitution and government of the Museum, it humbly 
appears to Your Commissioners to be unnecessary to propose any change in the 
Board of Trustees. Although we are of opinion that such a body is not well 
adapted to carry through, or even superintend, efficiently the details of ordinary 
administration, there are important functions which they may be called upon 
with great advantage to perform. They are eminently qualified to discharge 
the duties of visitors; and in the conduct of such an institution as the 
Museum many questions necessarily arise not well fitted’ for the ordinary 
executive department—questions, for example, requiring communication with 
the Government, or relative to an extension of the buildings and the creation 
or subdivision of departments—which from their delicacy and moment might 
be well referred to the Board at large, from whom, if duly presented for their 
consideration, they would receive a decision carrying all the weight which 
their station, influence, and intelligence must impart.* 

With respect to the executive management, Your Commissioners are unani- 
mously of opinion that a change should be adopted involving the abolition of the offices 
of Principal Librarian and of Secretary as they now exist, and the establishment 
of a responsible Executive Council. . 


* See Mr. Hamilton’s evidence, Q. 10929. 
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The view which has met the approval of the majority of Your Commis- 
sioners is, that an Executive Council should be formed, consisting of a Chairman 
to be appointed by the Crown, and who, if not already a Trustee, should 
become a Trustee-by virtue of his office; of four members to be chosen by the 
Trustees from among their own number; and of two other members to be 
appointed by the Crown—one distinguished for attainments in lterature, and 
the other for attainments in natural history—the former of whom should be 
considered as having a more immediate and special supervision of those depart- 
ments of the Museum connected with literature, namely, the library, the 
manuscripts, the prints, antiquities, and medals; and the latter, of those depart- 
ments which are devoted almost exclusively to natural history. 

The Chairman, in our opinion, should hold office, not for life or merely 
during pleasure, but for a definite term, such as five years, being re-eligible if 
his re-appointment should be thought expedient. We think he ought to be a 
person of such position in society and influence as may be naturally looked for 
in any one holding so important an office. He should be deeply impressed with 
the great importance of Literature and Science, and of the benefits which both 
may derive from the resources of the Museum; and to those qualities there 
should be conjoined, and in an eminent degree, knowledge of the world, and 
practised habits of business, which would insure attention to the daily adminis- 
tration of the Museum, and enable him to direct and encourage the officers in all 
the departments, and keep each within his proper province, actively engaged in 
the performance of their duties. We have no doubt that the service of a person 
of great attainments and commanding abilities might be obtained to discharge 
these important functions as the head of the Executive Council. 

If such an Executive Council shall be formed, your Commissioners are of 
opinion that the two ordinary members chosen by the Crown must be paid by 
salary. Whether the Chairman should also be a salaried officer presents grave 
matter for consideration, on which your Commissioners are not unanimous; 
several being of opinion that the attractions of such a position would, in them- 
selves, secure its acceptance by a person having all those qualifications to which 
we have alluded, while the responsibility necessarily attached to an appoint- 
ment so distinguished, would render certain that constant and anxious 
attendance which we deem indispensable in whatever manner attained. 

We are aware that this scheme is subject to the objection of additional 
expense. It is less, however, than may at first sight appear, in consequence of 
the abolition of the offices of Principal Librarian and Secretary as they now 
stand. But with reference to the great value of the British Museum, its actual 
value considered merely as property, its greater value considered in connection 
with the uses to which so noble a collection is subservient, we are not disposed 
to give great weight to this objection. The objection itself, too, will lose much 
of its force if it should be thought that the Chairman of the Board should be an 
unpaid officer. 

The Executive.Council, as we have now proposed it, carries with it, in the 
opinion of all of us, this great and leading advantage—without attaining which 
all other reforms in the constitution of the Museum are, in the view of Your 
Commissioners, comparatively of little consequence—that it commits the ordi- 
nary and daily recurring business of the Museum to an Executive Council 
consisting of a number such as must leave upon eavh and all of them individual 
responsibility, insure knowledge and careful consideration of the business of the 
Museum in its whole course, and prevent that change of view and uncertainty 
of decision which cannot but be the consequences of a fluctuating Board. 

While it unquestionably carries with it this recommendation, it is, in the 
opinion of many of your Commissioners, recommended by peculiar advantages— 
by the advantage of having in the Executive Council the direct and immediate 
assistance of persons qualified to give the best advice in any question that may 
touch the great leading departments of the Museum; by the advantage of having 
in the Executive Council members whose attention being specially devoted to 
these departments could bring to bear direct personal observation to aid the de- 
liberations of the Council; by the advantage of having a member whose special 
duty it would be to see enforced in the different departments any orders made 
or regulations laid down by the Executive Council ; and, finally, by the advan- 
tage of having constantly present a person of authority whose early interposition 
might prevent misunderstanding and jealousy from breaking out in the different 
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departments more immediately under his supervision, and to whom the heads 
of those departments might look with confidence as their representatives in the 
Executive Council. 

Others of your Commissioners, not insensible to these advantages, feel con- 
siderable doubt as to the beneficial result of such arrangement. To them it 
has appeared that the appointment of these officers would only be to reinstate, 
though under another name, the Principal Librarian in the department of 
literature, and to create a similar officer in the department of natural history— 
that such officers, though in one sense they might be considered the representa- 
tives of those different provinces in the Executive Council, would not possess 
sufficient authority to control the heads of departments, or to arbitrate conclu- 
sively between their conflicting pretensions—that instead of facilitating the 
intercourse between the heads of departments and the Executive Council, the 
want of which has been the occasion of so much evil and complaint, the arrange- 
ment would tend to intercept such communication and leave much of the 
impression that now exists arising from the idea that their views have not been 
sufficiently considered—and that security would be better given, not only to 
each department individually, but to the two great divisions of literature and 
natural history, by keeping all the heads of departments, as they now are, but 
placing them in direct communication with the Executive Council. 

Those of your Commissioners, who are strongly impressed with the force of 
these last views, thought that an Executive Council would be better formed, 
abolishing the offices of Principal Librarian and Secretary as they now exist, 
appointing with or without salary a Chairman of the qualifications already 
referred to, and giving him the assistance of four unpaid members chosen by 
the Trustees from among their own number. Such an Executive Council it is 
thought would possess even in a higher degree the great advantage of responsi- 
bility, which is the consequence of intrusting the whole business to a small 
number of persons. It would be especially incumbent on such a Council to 
have the most constant and confidential intercourse with the heads of depart- 
ments, to hear and understand their conflicting views and pretensions, to obtain 
from the statements themselves of those parties the elements and grounds of a 
decision, which would come with the greater weight and authority that it was 
the immediate result of the discussion, and not formed upon materials derived 
through a channel in which failure or prejudice might be suspected. The cases 
would be comparatively rare in which the representation of parties did not 
furnish the grounds of decision ; but, if such cases of doubt should exist, they 
might either be solved by the Executive Council, if thought proper for their 
decision without the assistance of external aid, or might be referred to the 
General Board of Trustees, with whom as visitors, or by special reference, every 
matter of importance might be ultimately determined. 

To the Commissioners who entertain this view, the absence from the Execu- 
tive Council, and even from the Museum of such officers as the Principal Libra- 
rian and a similar chief in the department of Natural History, would be a 
positive advantage. But it is right again to state, that by many of our number 
the matter is viewed in a different light, feeling as they do not only the benefits 
which would arise from having in the Executive Council men specially charged 
with the interests of the two great divisions which compose the Museum, and 
strongly impressed with the conviction that no arrangement essentially different 
from that first proposed will satisfy that portion of the public and of men of 
science who take interest in the departments of Natural History, and who think 
there has been just cause of complaint from the inefficient representation of that 
branch of science in the Board of Trustees generally, as well as in that portion 
of the Trustees who may have given more regular attendance on the Museum. 

It will be perceived, that the main object of your Commissioners in humbly 
offering the above recommendations for the remodelling of the government of 
the Museum, has been to attach to a limited number of competent persons a 
direct responsibility for the effective administration of the affairs of the Museum. 
It appears to the majority of your Commissioners, that this purpose could not 
effectually be carried out unless that body should be invested with the power, 
hitherto exercised by the Principal Trustees, of appointing to the various offices 
of the Museum. It appears to us that in no other quarter can be found -so 
direct and pressing an interest in a judicious selection from among candidates 
for office of any rank or description, combined with equal opportunities and‘ 
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means for insight into qualification and character. We are of opinion that the 
public may derive some additional security for the satisfactory execution of 
such a trust committed to the Executive Council, by the subjecting of all such 
appointments to the approbation of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State. 

With respect to the minor offices in the Museum, it appears to us that the 
practice, which has partially prevailed, of obtaining experience of qualification 
by trial for a limited period in the first instance, is one which may be usefully 
adopted through all the departments. With these views we humbly recom- 
mend that all appointments or promotions in the Museum be made in future 
by the Executive Council, subject to the approbation of Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State, and that on the occasion of any person being first appointed to any 
office below that of assistant keeper, such appointment be made probationary 
for one year only. 


DEPARTMENT OF PRINTED Books. 


We have now to approach a department presenting topics for consideration, 
to which, of all those involved in our inquiry, the attention of the public has 
perhaps been most directed. Among these are the Catalogue of the Printed 
Books, and the Reading-room. On these heads we have endeavoured to collect 
as largely as possible the opinions of those who, from acquirement, pursuit, and 
experience, could be reasonably expected to assist us by their evidence to the 
attainment of sound conclusions. We have invited, so far as our information 
has enabled us, the attendance of gentlemen, habitual frequenters of the read- 
ing-room, able and desirous as such, to offer suggestions for improvement 
founded on experience of defects. From these we have endeavoured to ascer- 
tain the nature and extent of the imperfections of which they considered them- 
selves as having reason to complain, and the remedies they desired to suggest. 
With respect to these witnesses, their prima facie recommendation to our notice 
being the notoriety of their dissatisfaction with various particulars of the 
administration of the Museum, we were prepared for the evidence of that feel- 
ing to the fullest extent to which it could be elicited in the course of their 
examination. We had less previous reason to expect the manifestation of 
similar feelings on the subjects now in question, and especially as to the Cata- 
logue of Printed Books, on the part of some of the gentlemen connected with 
the Museum. We consider the evidence we have received of their dissatisfac- 
tion specially worthy of notice, because it brings under our observation facts of 
some importance as connected with the first head of our inquiry—the govern- 
ment and constitution of the Museum. It will be found that of all the witnesses 
we have had before us, none are more decided in their disapprobation of the 
plan and execution of the Catalogue of Printed Books now in progress, than two 
of the gentlemen high in office in the Museum (a). It appears at the same time 
that the views so entertained and elicited by our inquiry, have not at any period 
or in any shape been communicated to the Trustees (6). We can only account 
for this fact on the supposition, that there has been inherent in the system of 
the administration of the Museum a deficiency of that free communication 
between the supreme government and its officers, which we consider it of great 
consequence to create or to restore. The results of such experience as the 
head of any department in the Museum must acquire from frequent occasions 
for consulting books in the library might, in our judgment, have been usefully 
and advantageously communicated to the Trustees. As far as the catalogue is 
concerned, they come before ourselves at a period of the progress of that work, 
obviously somewhat late for remedy or material alteration. The value of their 
opinions in the abstract cannot, however, be affected by a delay in the pro- 
mulgation of them, which a system of freer intercourse with the Trustees, and 
a better understanding than in some instances appears to prevail among the 
different departments of the Museum might, in our judgment, have gone far to 
prevent. 

Before we enter at large on the topic of the catalogue, we feel bound to state 
our conviction in general, but emphatic terms, that no transaction has come 
under our notice which affords more pregnant evidence of the desire of the 
Trustees to meet the wishes as well as to consult the interests of the public. 
Our inquiries have equally impressed us, so far as this subject is concerned, with 
a high opinion of the zeal, the assiduity, and the intelligence which the officers 
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and the assistants of the library have devoted to the execution of the various 
orders of the Trustees. We are not the less anxious to put these impressions 
on record because we shall have to point out instances in which we think that a 
misdirection of this very zeal for the public service on the part of the Trustees, 
has led to delay in the accomplishment of their purposes, and a waste of the 
sedulous labour of those who have had to carry out their instructions. We 
desire, however, not to be understood as admitting that the results of their 
management have been in general, so far as the library and its use by the 
public are concerned, inadequate to just demand and reasonable expectation. 
It is true, as has been observed by Sir R. Inglis and others (a), that the test of 
comparison with other similar institutions, including those of the Continent, is 
not and ought not to be held conclusive as to the merits of any system pursued 
in England and its results. At the same time, such a comparison is an element 
which may fairly be taken into account, and we are convinced that if carefully 
made it will but establish the fact, that among the magnificent establishments 
of Europe no national library exists which has afforded or affords so large a 
measure of accommodation to readers of all classes.as the library of the British 
Museum under its existing management. The complaint which has from many 
quarters reached us, for instance, of the non-existence of a printed Catalogue of 
the Printed Books, would derive much corroboration if it could be shown that 
such an instrument existed in the case of any of the more extensive public 
libraries in Europe ()). Some, perhaps, of those who in London, complain of 
the trouble and loss of time incurred in seeking for titles in the Museum cata- 
logue, are not aware that in many of the greatest foreign libraries, that of Paris, 
for instance, they would not find access to any catalogue at all. Some, and 
these are fewer, who complain of the lapse of time which occurs between the 
designation and demand for a work, and its delivery into their hands, are igno- 
rant that elsewhere a day’s previous notice at least would be required for the 
satisfaction of their demand, or, should it so occur, for ascertaining the im- 
possibility of compliance with it (¢). Wedoubt, whether in any foreign library 
a visitor not specially recommended or favoured, would be allowed to have 
250, or even 50 volumes placed under his inspection at once, and put by for his 
use from day today. It has happened that few of our witnesses have had 
much experience of the system and practice pursued in the public libraries of 
the Continent. In the shape, however, of written evidence, and therefore not 
subjected to cross-examination, we could hardly desire testimony more dis- 
passionate or unexceptionable than that of two American gentlemen, Messrs. 
Sumner and Jewett, who have visited Europe for literary purposes, and the 
letter with the special object of “seeing and inquiring into the management of 
public libraries.” These letters are given in Mr. Panizzi’s evidence of F ebruary 
6, 1849 (d). The results of the experience of both may be summed up in the 
words of the latter, writing of the Museum library :—“ In my opinion it is by 
far the best-regulated library in the world. The books are more faithfully 
guarded, and the public are more promptly served, than in any other library 
with which I am acquainted.” We think it fair, and if fair only just, to the 
Trustees and to their librarian to quote this general verdict. 

For the better understanding of the questions relating to the various cata- 
logues of the library it is, perhaps, desirable to furnish here a short statement 
of facts and transactions. 

Of some portions of the library, catalogues, more or less ample and accurate, 
accompanied their accession to the collection; but down to 1806 the only 
general catalogue of the books, drawn up by officers of the Museum, under 
direction of the Trustees, was one by Mr. Harper, published in 1787, 
described as defective; but which, in justice to that gentleman, we must 
observe he was directed to make compendious. A resolution of the Trustees 
of July, 1805, contains, as far as we are aware, the first intimation of an inten- 
tion on the part of the Trustees to compile and publish a new general catalogue, 
in which the titles of Mr. Harper's were after revision to be incorporated. This 
work was undertaken in 1807 by Mr. Baber and Mr. (now Sir Henry) Ellis, 
and was delivered from the printer in 1819. Known as the “ Seven-volume 
Octavo Catalogue,” it has since formed the basis of the catalogues used in the 
reading-room and the library. As accessions to the library have come in they 
have been catalogued in MS., on interleaved pages, till the original printed. 
pages have been far outnumbered by those in MS., and the seven original octayos 
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have swelled into some forty folios. On every leaf in which new titles in MS. 
are first entered large spaces are left for subsequent interpolations; but, as may 
easily be imagined, these spaces frequently and soon become insufficient, and 
the cancelling and recopying of pages, the dissection and reconstruction of the 
volumes, generate a task of recurrent labour and inconvenience, in addition to 
the mere labour of transcription of titles. The result, being still an admixture 
of printand MS., in which the latter progressively predominates, is a very usual 
subject of complaint among the readers, and a very constant plea on the part of 
those who demand a printed catalogue. The original work, containing some 
110,000 entries, we consider to have done great credit to the abilities and 
assiduity of the two gentlemen by whose joint labour it was in the main 
executed. It underwent, however, the obviously inevitable destiny of every 
printed catalogue of a rapidly increasing library. It became, not useless indeed, 
but utterly insufficient. The Trustees, unwilling, as we presume, to adopt a 
plan of supplemental volumes, and desirous to preserve that unity which is an 
unquestionable convenience to searchers while it can be preserved, were led 
to contemplate its incorporation into a new catalogue. A report on this subject 
was ordered from Mr. Baber, and furnished by him bearing date the 26th of April, 
1834. We must here observe, that at this period considerable progress had 
been made and expense incurred in the preparation of a classed catalogue by 
Mr. Horne. No particulars of the history of this undertaking have come before 
us, and inasmuch as by an order of the 30th of April, 1834, this labour was sus- 
pended, with the view of making the titles already prepared available for the pro- 
jected alphabetical catalogue, we have not thought it necessary to pursue any 
inquiry into its plan or execution. From that period to the present, it may be 
said that the new MS. alphabetical catalogue, prepared on an elaborate and copi- 
ous system, and intended to include all books in the library down to 1839, has 
been incontinual progress, and till lately with a distinct intention on the part of 
the Trustees to print and publish it, an intention which has been illustrated by 
the publication ofa first volume, containing letter A, presumed complete down to 
that date. Circumstances, hereafter to be noticed, have deterred the Trustees 
from proceeding with the printing of the subsequent portions. It is not possi- 
ble to ascertain the precise state of progress towards completion of this work, 
by a simple reference to the part of the alphabet on which the cataloguers are 
now employed. In any extensive catalogue of books entered in alphabetical 
order, the earlier letters of the alphabet will be probably found to cover a greater 
number of entries, in proportion to their number, than the later. In the 
present work, the numerous cross-references which, under the system adopted, 
ramify from the main entries, and are prepared simultaneously with them, are 
destined to find their places in every portion, and under all letters of the com- 
pleted work. It is obvious, therefore, that an answer to the question often 
asked, “To what letter has the cataloguer proceeded?” can convey no accurate 
information as to the real state of progress towards completion. The MSS. 
may, however, be roughly described as half completed (a). 

The announcement of an intention to print the entire work, and the actual 
endeavour to carry that intention into effect, have stimulated the impatience of 
that portion of the public which considers a catalogue of some nature accessible 
to the public, an indispensable instrument for turning to proper account the 
treasures of the library. The causes of the delay in the gratification of their 
wishes have been sedulously investigated and hotly impugned. We are. our- 
selves of opinion that the Trustees were ill-advised in commencing the publica- 
tion, and consequently in encouraging the expectations thus disappointed. We 
concur entirely in their resolution latterly adopted for the suspension of the 
printing, and though we consider it less within our competence to anticipate 
their eventual decision on the question of printing, when the MSS. shall be 
reported complete down to a definite period, we cannot withhold our opinion 
that they will see reason to decide that question in the negative whenever it 
shall again arise. In expressing this opinion, we discard the supposition of any 
material alteration being now adopted in the system of the work in progress. 
We argue on the supposition of that work being hereafter completed in MS., 
with all its present essential features, down to the date specified of 1839, and 
we are convinced that the advantages to be expected from its entire publication 
will not then be considered such as to justify the expense which at the lowest 
possible estimate must attend the printing. A prominent objection to the pub- 
lication of this particular work, is apparent in the expense to be incurred in 
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printing fall titles of those works which Mr. Maitland describes as forming the 
greater part of the library, and which it would be taken for granted are in it (a). 
In subsequent passages of this Report, and at page 17 of Mr. Panizzi’s letter to 
the Chairman, will be found stated at length many of the reasons which may 
be alleged against the expediency of printing catalogues, which must ever 
remain incomplete, of large and rapidly increasing collections of books. It is 
obvious that these reasons in general must apply, with their utmost force, to 
the work now in question, in devising and executing which, the inconvenience 
of great extension has been encountered, in order to the attainment of fulness 
and accuracy. Weare the more desirous to express emphatically our opinion 
in favour of the suspension now in force, because it is to the desire of the Trus- 
tees, as manifested till very lately throughout their proceedings, to meet without 
delay the demand for a printed catalogue, that we see reason to attribute much 
of the actual delay which is complained of in forwarding and completing any 
new catalogue whatever. 

This desire, creditable in itself to the Trustees, it was which, in our opinion, 
led them to attempt the accomplishment of two purposes practically and utterly 
irreconcileable with each other—the construction of a catalogue alphabetical, 
ample, and accurate, and its publication in successive parts during the progress 
of its preparation in MS. In the pursuit of the first of these objects, one indi- 
cated in their own amended statutes of 1839, p. 16, No. 6, in which full and 
accurate catalogues of all collections are directed to be made, they adopted a 
plan which appears to have been originally suggested, when the catalogue of 
1819 was under discussion, on the high authority of the late Mr. Heber. This 
plan received, through a long series of meetings and discussions, the deliberate 
sanction and careful revision of the Trustees. It was kept under their notice 
through successive stages of its development by constant reports from those 
employed in its execution, and especially by discussions on the rules, which, at 
first comparatively few in number as devised by Mr. Baber, gradually swelled 
in bulk, as various difficulties and doubtful cases suggested themselves, till they 
were digested into the existing code under 91 distinct heads, published in the 
printed volume, letter A. The Trustees, in this matter of the rules for com- 
pilation, evidently did not consider it consistent with their duty to leave the 
subject in the hands of their officers. It is possible that they might have felt 
less competent, and less inclined to interfere as a body, with other departments 
of the Museum in respect of catalogues, but that of the printed books is a 
matter which strongly attracts the attention of gentlemen imbued with literar 
tastes and conscious of literary acquirement. There have been probably few 
among those of the Trustees who have actively devoted themselves to the ma- 
nagement of the Museum, who would have considered themselves qualified to 
control Mr. Konig in the classification of minerals, or who even could with 
advantage have guided Mr. Hawkins in the arrangement and description of 
many of the objects under his care (>). Few, perhaps, would either feel or 
acknowledge a similar incompetency, with reference to the concerns intrusted 
to Mr. Panizzi. We must fairly confess that our inquiries, especially into the 
whole subject of the catalogue, lead us to doubt whether there is not some 
hazard in the practice of interfering in the details of the library on the part of 
a Board, even so constituted as that of the Trustees (c). We express this 
doubt with a full sense not only of the general eminence and ability of the 
members of that body, but of the special qualifications, literary and bibliogra- 
phical, of some of the individuals on its list, and more especially of those who 
have given their services on the sub-committee of printed books. Be this as it 
may, the fact of their constant supervision and frequent authoritative inter- 
ference is not unimportant as bearing on a question of justice to an individual 
officer of the Museum, Mr. Panizzi. We have had occasion, in the course of 
our inquiry, to ascertain the prevalence among many persons of an impression 
which attributes to that gentleman not only the adoption of a plan for a cata- 
logue, of which those parties, on various grounds presently to be noticed, dis- 
approve, but also the delay of which they complain in the execution of the 

plan so adopted. It becomes our incidental duty to do him justice in these 
particulars. From what we have already stated it will appear that, with respect 
to the system and form of the catalogue, whatever be its defects, Mr. Panizzi 
can be charged with nothing further than the constant approval and acceptance 
of one leading principle, that of fulness and accuracy, suggested on high autho- 
rity, adopted by an able superior -and predecessor in office, indicated by: the 
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statutes of the Museum, and enforced by the deliberate sanction of the Trustees 
and the recommendations of a Parliamentary Committee (a). With respect to 
delay in the execution of the plan adopted, we are certainly of opinion that any 
delay which could have been avoided without a sacrifice of all essential features 
of the intended work, is mainly ascribable to the desire of the Trustees to hurry 
on the printing. In order to carry out their resolution to publish the catalogue 
in successive portions, it became obviously necessary to select from all parts of 
the library the volumes in alphabetical succession (0). If the Trustees, ad- 
hering how firmly soever to their intention of eventual printing, had been 
satisfied with the reasons, strongly urged by Mr. Panizzi, for postponing that 
operation till the MSS. were completed, it would have been easy to have gone 
through the whole library in an uninterrupted progress shelf by shelf (c). The 
difference with respect to expedition and labour between these two modes, 
would probably be considerable even in the case of a limited collection; but 
when the extent of the Museum is considered and the spaces to be traversed, 
that difference is beyond cur calculation. It appears that the whole length of 
the book-shelves of the Museum exceeds 12 miles (d). We see no reason to 
doubt the supposition that, but for the perseverance in this process, in conjunc- 
tion with other avoidable causes of delay, the catalogue would now have been 
finished according to its original intention, and finished in respect of cross- 
references especially, in a form more satisfactory than any labour under the 
present system could produce. As such a work proceeds, having for its prin- 
ciple not the servile transcription of former entries but aiming at improvements, 
it is inevitable that the cataloguer must see reason to alter the alphabetical 
designation of many works, and to throw back upon the earlier letters of the 
alphabet many titles originally entered in the later. He must, at least, choose 
between this and a frequent departure from the rules prescribed for his guid- 
ance, with a total abandonment of uniformity and consistency in the execution. 
The effect of these discoveries, both as to principal entries and cross-references, 
when the earlier portions of the alphabet have once been placed by the printer 
beyond correction and interpolation, may be easily imagined. 

Another inconvenience and source of delay has occurred in consequence of 
the taking down the books in alphabetical succession. That system has 
created a difficulty, if not impossibility, of ascertaining that all the books which 
existed in the Museum previous to 1839 will be catalogued at all, or rather has 
entailed a certainty that, unless great trouble and delay be incurred which 
might have been avoided, many will not be catalogued. The reasons for this 
will be found fully stated in Mr. Panizzi’s answer to Q. 4207. Other 
material inconveniences affecting the service of the reading-room are stated 
at Q. 4211. 

To another instance in which Mr. Panizzi’s opinion was overruled by that of 
the Trustees, he attributes much avoidable delay and expense; we allude to the 
33rd and 7 following rules, which govern the process of cataloguing anonymous 
works (¢). It will appear from the evidence, that some of our principal witnesses 
are at issue on questions involved in the consideration of this subject. It seems 
clear enough that no one rule can be adopted, which will not lead to instances 
apparently anomalous and absurd. Such authorities, however, as Mr. Maitland 
and Professor De Morgan, are nevertheless of opinion, that some one rule 
snould be devised and strictly observed, while Mr. Collier and others are of 
opinion that free scope may be left to the discretion of the parties employed. 

Mr. Panizzi, having to deal with an immense mass of works under this head, 
advocates the adoption and the rigid observance of a rule by which the main 
entries of all such works should find their places in the catalogue in alphabe- 
tical order under the first word of the title, not an article or preposition. To 
certain decisions of the Trustees which have compelled him to depart from this 
rule, he attributes many defects in the work already executed, and, above all, 
much of that delay so loudly complained of in its progress. His opponents 
impugn his theory and condemn its results, and strenuously advocate a system 
by which these works should be entered under a word selected from their 
respective titles principally indicating the subject-matter of the work, and so 
far grafting, on an otherwise distinctively alphabetical, the qualities of a classed 
catalogue. ‘The arguments have been ably stated on either side, and there is a 
prima facie appearance of that valuable ingredient, common sense, in the system 


advocated by Mr. Panizzi’s opponents, which is well calculated to obtain for it 
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‘at first sight, and in contemplation of individual instances, more favour and 


probably a prompter acceptance than on further examination it may be found 
to deserve. In the first place, so far as the points at issue have been considered 
with reference to the folio volume of the catalogue, letter A, published by 
order of the Trustees, we think it necessary to put out of our consideration all 
arguments founded on such reference. In this we have regard not merely to 
the avowed imperfections of that volume, attributable to the circumstances 
under which it was sent to press, but to the fact that the subject can only be 
fairly considered with respect to a completed catalogue fully furnished with 
cross-references (a). It is very evident that the principal entry of an anony- 
mous work, framed on the principle recommended by Mr. Panizzi on the 
authority of Audiffredi, will often afford no facilities to a searcher who has 
not an exact transcript or other precise information of its title. If it were 
possible in all, or the great majority of cases, of the absence of al author’s 
name, to give clearly and accurately under a leading word the subject matter 
of a work, an useful and satisfactory, and so far a classed catalogue might be 
made on this principle. If it were possible for the framer of the entry to do 
this without hesitation and deliberation, such a catalogue might possibly be 
prepared without greater delay or expense than Audiffredi’s or any other 
analogous mode of proceeding would require. We are, however, satisfied that 
neither of these desiderata are attainable, and that the difficulty, whether as to 
execution or rate of progress, is only to be met by numerous cross-references. 
If these cross-references be sufficient in number, there is not a necessity in 
framing them for that degree of consideration and accuracy which is essential 
to a principal entry : the process becomes far more mechanical. The principal 
entry, which in a classed catalogue requires study of the text, discrimination, 
and careful revision, is henceforth, comparatively, a mere transcript, governed, 
in respect to the first word, by a rule simple and undeviating. The part of the 
whole process, which involves any mental labour at all, becoming of inferior 
consequence, as to the perfection of its execution, may safely be left to inferior 
hands and be conducted by them with greater speed. These circumstances 
appear to us to explain an expression of Mr, Panizzi’s at first not easy to be 
understood, that a departure from the rigid rule of Audiffredi, coupled with 
the substitution of the rules of the new catalogue from xxxiii to x]ii inclusive, 
has led to a delay in the preparation of the catalogue, which has been 
estimated at one-fiith of the whole time employed, and to a proportionate 
increase of expense (0). 

Numerous instances of anonymous titles are adduced by Mr. Panizzi, in his 
letter to Lord Ellesmere, which illustrate what he considers the advantage of 
his own system. In some of these, however, the force of the argument admits 
of being strengthened by a comparison of the results of the practice which he 
advocates with those which have attended the system followed by the framers 
of the octavo catalogue, and those which follow from the rules prescribed by 
the Trustees for the catalogue now in progress. With respect to either of these 
works, we are far from desirous to attract notice to defects for any invidious 
purpose. The labours of Mr. Baber and Sir H. Ellis deserve our high praise, 
and would be ill requited by unnecessary and captious criticism. ‘The en- 
lightened interest which the Trustees forming the Committee on Printed Books 
have taken in the preparation of the rules for the catalogue is equally entitled 
to that gratitude which ought to attend diligent and unpaid service. We are, 
however, of opinion, that the latter, in digesting their rules for anonymous 
works, have pursued a middle course, which has seriously delayed the progress 
of the work without contributing to its better execution. We recommend for 
the future that Mr. Panizzi should be released from an observance of these 
rules, and directed to proceed with regard to anonymous works upon such 
system as, under present circumstances, may appear to him best calculated to 
reconcile the acceleration of the work with its satisfactory execution. 

Another serious cause of the delay complained of in the preparation of the 
catalogue has doubtless been the insufficiency of the assistance which Mr. 
Panizzi has had at his disposal. 

In spite of all these obstacles, we find it estimated that there are slips prepared 
for about half the new catalogue. Its continuation, with the utmost possible ex- 
pedition consistent with satisfactory execution, we consider a primary object, to 
which the strength of the department should henceforth be directed. With a 
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view both to the expediting the remaining moiety, as well as to the general per- 
fection of the whole, we recommend that the system of cataloguing the books 
shelf by shelf should be forthwith substituted for that still in use (a). As we 
learn that the works already catalogued are all marked as such, with a sign 
easily to be recognized, we have no reason to anticipate any difficulty or serious 
inconvenience from this proceeding, and the loss of time and labour accruing 
from the simple process of taking. down, inspecting, and replacing volumes 
recorded as already catalogued, will, i in our judgment, be amply compensated by 
the acceleration to be expected and by other advantages. By the adoption of this 
measure, which implies a strict adherence to the resolution for suspending the 
printing of this catalogue, by leaving to the person charged with the execution 
a free discretion as ne the mode of proceeding with ‘respect to anonymous 
works, and by the application of all the aid at the command of the Trustees, 
we trust that the remaining moiety may be accomplished within a period far 
less extensive than might be expected from any calculation founded on the 
time hitherto occupied, and we may add, in a shape far more perfect than the 
hurried publication of letter A permitted that volume to assume. In giving 
this recommendation, we certainly do not exclude from our consideration the 
time, labour, and expense already devoted to the work. We do not consider 
ourselves called upon to deal with the subject as though it were a res integra, 
and as though the conflicting pretensions of plans not yet commenced upon 
were submitted for our adjudication. The object, however, of producing a 
catalogue of the Museum Library more perfect than any yet extant of any 
analogous collection, is one which we should have recommended ab initio as 
worthy of the efforts necessary for its attainment. If completed with any near 
approach to the perfection which its plan and rules contemplate, it will form a 
record to future times of great value of the printed hterature of the period 
which it embraces. Assuming, that, in accordance with our opinion, it remains 
unprinted, the copies transcribed for the use of the library and reading-room 
into volumes, and which will be kept up as complete as the progress of acces- 
sions to the library will admit, will afford the frequenters of the reading-room 
access to one continued series, not mixed up of print and MS. 

In the view, however, of many persons, for whose opinions and wishes we 
have every respect, objects such as these are secondary in importance to other 
purposes, for the direct accomplishment at least of which we certainly think 
the present plan unsuited. We have already stated an opinion decidedly adverse 
both to the progressive and eventual printing of this catalogue; but many 
persons who use the library are loud in their demands for a pr inted catalogue ; 
and some persons of eminence in literature anticipate great assistance to their 
pursuits from such a work (6). It is contended, that an useful degree of accu- 
racy will be found, consistent with such a degree of concision and compression 
in the entries as will bring it within a comparatively moderate compass ; that 
it may be completely within reasonable limits as to time, and brought out at an 
expense which will admit of its diffusion by sale. It is contended that the 3 
ambition of the present librarian has been pitched too high; that the difficulties 
of cataloguing have been needlessly multiplied and exaggerated ; and even that 
something resembling an auctioneer’s list, or a publisher’s circular. or an index 
of names, will in fact answer the purpose of the majority of those who wish to 
turn the treasures of the library to account. Such a work, it is added, would 
enable persons not in London, who may have rare works to offer for sale, to 
ascertain whether copies are already in the library of the Museum. If these 
arguments, and others which may be gathered from our evidence, are to be 
considered as conclusive, the Trustees and their officers undoubtedly made a 
great mistake at the commencement in not undertaking a catalogue of the 
description suggested in preference to that now in progress. 

It will be seen from our evidence that a vital disaccordance of opinion pre- 
vails among literary men of much eminence, and within the body of the 
Trustees themselves, as to the advantage to be expected from a compendious 
printed catalogue of the Museum Library. In our own body, we are unanimous 
in considering that advantage not such as to make advisable any interruption 
whatever of the progress of the MS. catalogue. We are further satisfied that 
any attempt now, to commence a new catalogue, with a view to a reduction of 
bulk, early completion, and publication, or any other of the objects which the 
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gress, but, in all probability, defeat the accomplishment of the work. With 
reference, therefore, to a state of circumstances which we find existing, we 
unite in deprecating any proposal for entering now on the preparation with a 
view to publication, of a compendious catalogue. I, indeed, the whole subject 
of the value and utility, positive and comparative, of printed and MS. catalogues 
were submitted to us, apart from all reference to past transactions of the 
library and their existing results, we should not be able, with respect to some 
of the main points at issue, to arrive at conclusions bearing the character 
of our unanimous concurrence, nor to describe such as we might find it 
our duty to report as other than those of a majority of our body. ‘The 
members, indeed, comprising that majority, are disposed to attach much 
weight to the evidence of some of our witnesses, who, on various grounds, are 
opposed to the scheme of a compendious printed catalogue (@). Among these 
witnesses will be found some by experience and pursuit highly qualified to 
judge of all questions connected with the subject. None of them, probably, 
would deny that from any catalogue, on any system, and in any form, some 
assistance may be derived by readers. The question, however, in the case of 
a printed catalogue, as of any other, is one of eventual utility, as compared 
with estimated labour, difficulty, and expense. With us the opinion prevails 
that the principal advocates of a printed catalogue have over-rated its utility, 
and under-rated its difficulties. With respect to the uses, in the first instance, 
of a printed catalogue, it would appear that the advantages which print pos- 
sesses over manuscript are two—diffusion and facility for perusal. With 
respect to diffusion by sale, beyond the walls of the Museum, we have few 
precedents to guide us; but no calculation, founded either upon the cases of 
the Bodleian, or of the octavo catalogue of the Museum (4), or upon the lowest 
rough estimate of bulk and cost which has reached us, would lead us to imagine 
that diffusion by sale can be expected to any extent. It is certainly suggested, 
that copies should be distributed by the liberality of Government among 
various institutions in the country existing, or which may be expected hereafter 
to exist. Assuming that by both or either of these methods a distribution 
much more extensive than we see reason to anticipate be effected, it is still to 
be considered that such catalogue, being one of a collection constantly and 
rapidly increasing, and, as we believe and hope, likely to increase, can never be 
a complete list of the works available for the use of readers in the library. 
There will at all times be in the collection a quantity of works both old 
and recently published not enumerated, and no one at a distance, who for any 
purpose looks for a title and fails to find it, can be therefore certain that the 
work itself is not in the library. The gentleman supposed to have a rare work 
for sale may indeed occasionally satisfy himself, so far as a compendious, and 
probably not very accurate catalogue can give him assurance, that a copy does 
exist in the Museum. If he fail to make this discovery, then in order to 
negotiate the sale, he must either go or write, or commission a friend to act for 
him. We doubt whether it will not be his shorter and safer course to adopt 
one of these methods in the first instance. It is further to be considered, that 
the collection of the Museum is not a lending library. The ultimate objects of 
persons who consult its catalogues can, generally speaking, only be carried out 
by the corporeal presence of the inquirer or his agent within the Museym. If 
a person, whether in London or the country, could, after identifying a work in 
a catalogue, send for and obtain it, as inthe case, for instance, of that excellent 
institution the London Library, a printed catalogue would be very essential. 
As the case however stands with the Museum, if he wishes to inspect the book 
he must go for it to the spot. When he arrives there, which of the two instru- 
ments will answer his probable and average purposes best; a compendious 
printed catalogue, complete only down to a certain year, followed possibly by a 
series of supplemental volumes, or a full MS. catalogue in one continued series 
embracing all the works which have been arranged for use on the shelves of 
the library? Weare strongly of opinion that the requirements of those persons 
whose requirements we are most bound to consult, would be on the whole 
better satisfied by the latter. The public, acting through the authorities of the 
Museum, asks no questions as to the objects of readers, and draws no distinc- 
tions between proficients and learners, profound scholars and students (c). A 
limitation as to age, and the demand of some attestation of respectability, are 
the only conditions exacted for an admission, of which nothing but proved mis- 
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conduct is likely to prevent the perennial renewal and lasting continuance. In 
providing, however, at the public cost, instruments and arrangements more or 
less expensive for the use of readers, some distinction may properly be kept in 
view between classes and descriptions of readers. We would not recommend 
that any means should be devised for the exclusion of the young gentleman, 
observed by one of our witnesses to be pursuing his school studies in the read- 
ing-room (a); still less should we advise the exclusion of persons, described by 
another witness as engaged in the manufacture of what he ironically designates 
useful knowledge (6). There can, however, beno question, that the library is oc- 
casionally used by persons for purposes of pleasurable occupation or elementary 
acquirement, which, perfectly creditable in themselves, do not come within the 
scope of such an institution as the Museum, and which may be better pursued, and, 
if need be, provided for elsewhere. It is not, in our opinion, for the convenience 
of such readers, or to the increase of their numbers, that the money of the 
public or the labour of public servants should, in the case of the Museum, be 
purposely appled. The arrangements of the library should, in our judgment, 
be modelled, so far as any distinctions can be prospectively drawn, with a pri- 
mary view to afford every possible facility for readers of a different description, 
namely, men of previous acquirement, study, and research. Our evidence shows, 
that among such there are some eagerly desirous for a short printed catalogue. 
These are, however, men who may generally be supposed to have a previous 
knowledge of the book which they wish to consult, who do not want a mere 
suggestion of a title, or if they do, would seek it rather in Brunet than in a 
catalogue more than half-filled with titles of common books. The utmost that 
you can do for such a man by furnishing him with a printed catalogue, is to 
give him the assurance, that if he goes to the Museum he will find there a work 
whose title he has found in the catalogue. You cannot give him the negative 
assurance that a work he has sought for in vain in the catalogue is not in the 
Museum. The instrument, which in our judgment in the majority of instances 
he will really want and really use, will be a well kept-up MS. catalogue of all 
the works which he can call for and obtain, open to him atthe Museum. Some 
such considerations as these, we must presume, account for the fact mentioned 
in our evidence, that no great public institution in Europe, at all analogous to 
the library of the Museum, to this time possesses a printed catalogue of its 
books (ec). We can hardly cite the Upsal catalogue of 1750 as an exception. 


: : a= 
With all deference, therefore, to the wishes of these gentlemen, we are bound 


to state, that they have failed to convince a majority of our body of the extent 
of the superior utility they attribute to such an instrument as a printed cata- 
logue; and we are equally disposed to doubt their estimate of the time and 
money necessary to produce it in a shape which would realize their own ex- 
pectations and demands. If there be one point on which our most experienced 
witnesses concur more entirely than another, it is this, that in the preparation 
of MS. titles (d), little or no time is gained by compression, and that the 
nearer the system approaches to the practice of simple transcription of 
titles, the less is superior ability and practice required for adequate execution, 
the more mechanical does the work become, and the easier the task of revision. 
With regard to expense, we have hardly thought it necessary to enter into esti- 
mates which must largely vary according to the ideas of the calculator as to 
the quality of the work to be produced. Mr. Cochrane, who naturally con- 
templates something similar to the catalogue of the London Library, speaks of 
some 16,0007. 

We cannot but attach great importance to a main objection to the printing of 
the catalogue, urged by Mr. Croker, Mr. Maitland, and others, the amount of 
cost to be incurred on titles of common books, the existence of which in the 
library must be notorious to every one. No conceivable plan of a complete 
printed catalogue is free from this objection; but it of course attaches to any 
plan which aims at fulness and accuracy with a force which increases in pro- 
portion to the increase of bulk consequent on the application of those principles. 
It may possibly be alleged that those principles might be partially applied; but 
we apprehend that much confusion would arise from an endeavour to adopt 
that partial application, and to yary the rule according to the rarity or import- 
ance of the work in hand. 

With respect to the information required by persons at a distance as to the 
existence of works in the library, we consider as worthy of attention a sugges- 
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tion furnished by one of our ablest witnesses, Professor de Morgan, for the 
appointment of a corresponding clerk to answer all such applications (a). We 
are informed that at present they are occasionally made, and we believe that 
when made they are courteously answered, but experience only can show how 
far they would increase in number if it were understood that it was part of the 
regular service of the Museum to receive and answer them (6). In Mr. 
Panizzi’s evidence will be found his opinion as to certam conditions and regula- 
tions under which he considers that this measure might be carried out with 
advantage. Weare of opinion that, with reference to such a measure as the 
one now suggested, and to other measures and regulations generally affecting 
the use of the library, it is desirable to prepare and publish a compendious 
“ Guide to the Reading-room,” as described and suggested by Lord Seymonr 
at Q. 9521. For the benefit of foreign readers it might be worth while to pub- 
lish this in a polyglot form, and for the information of all it should be fixed up 
in the reading-room. 

We are, however, of opinion, that among the various objects desired by 
various parties, those at once most valuable and attainable might be compassed 
in the more compendious form of catalogues of classes or portions of the library. 
In using the term classes, we do not here advert to classed catalogues, a category 
of works which deserves separate consideration; but alphabetical catalogues of 
such classes of objects, for instance, as the books on special branches of science 
or natural history, the books on vellum, the books in black letter, or the books 
printed previous to a fixed period, the end of the 15th, the middle, or the end 
of the 16th centuries. Even down to the last-named period, Mr. Maitland 
Justly observes, that all books printed in England may be considered as rare. 

In particular. portions of the library, we may instance the distinct collections 
of the Tracts on the Civil Wars of England, in which Mr. Carlyle expresses so 
strong an interest, or those on the French revolution (c). The utility of these, 
and other catalogues which might be enumerated, would probably be such as 
would justify, if not repay by sale, the expense of their publication; but we are 
strongly of opinion, that in the present state of the transactions of the library, 
the readiest and surest mode of forwarding this purpose, is that suggested in 
Mr. Panizzi’s answer to Q. 9862 —to wait for the completion of the MS. 
catalogue, and to deal with that as material and foundation for such compila- 
tions as may be found necessary. 

These references to various uses to which the MS. catalogue may ultimately 
be applied, lead us to the consideration, in this place, of a circumstance hitherto 
unnoticed in this Report, but of much importance as connected with the whole 
subject. It appears that, so far as Mr. Panizzi and many of those who concur 
in his views are concerned, the proposal of an index of matters to be appended. 
to the catalogue is to be considered as an essential part of the scheme (d). Mr. 
Parry, in stating his general approbation of the plan of the catalogue upon the 
execution of which he was himself employed, makes that approbation condi- 
tional upon the ultimate completion of such an index, and considers that the 
two in conjunction will be preferable to any classed catalogue (e). It does not 
appear that any measures are yet in progress for the preparation of this work, 
and we have no precise evidence as to its intended plan or structure. Mr. 
Edwardes, speaking from his general knowledge of transactions in the library, 
speaks of it as a work avowedly contemplated from the begining, and as 
“a classified” index, an index of matters under a classification, but still refer- 
ring under the several subjects to the alphabetical entries in the different 
volumes of the catalogue (/'). Mr. Panizzi, in his report above mentioned, 
and in a portion of his evidence which contains his present views on the subject 
(g) and other witnesses, speak of this work as one which can be commenced with- 
out delay, and carried on concurrently with the catalogue, without prejudice to 
the advancement of the latter, under the sole, but essential, condition that suffi- 
cient assistance be provided. We recommend that the governing body should 
take early measures to procure from Mr. Panizzi a scheme for this work, with 
a view to procuring the necessary assistance for its commencement, and to its 
completion as nearly simultaneous as may be found possible with that of the 
catalogue. It is not possible for us, in the present state of our information, to 
offer any positive opinion on the question which may ultimately arise of the 
expediency of publishing this index. We conceive, however, that in many 
respects such a work, if successfully accomplished, might be found of sufficient 
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value and probable utility to justify the government of the Museum in taking 
that course for its diffusion. We think it possible that an index prepared 
generally from the slips of the MS. catalogue, without the labour, expense, and 
delay incident to examination of the books themselves, would, if published, 
meet the objects of some of those who most complain of the want of informa- 
tion in a legible, accessible, and compendious shape, as to the contents of the 
library, and furnish to persons at a distance much of that assistance they are 
said to require. As such it might be found to justify an expenditure upon its 
publication which we have now no means of estimating, but which must be far 
less than the amount required for printing a full catalogue. 

With respect to the opinion expressed by Mr. Parry, that such an index, 
taken in conjunction with the catalogue, would not only supply the place of, 
but be preferable to, a classed catalogue, we may observe that this is the 
opinion of a gentleman who advocates the printing of both. Our notice of it 
leads us to the consideration of a distinct branch of the subject, that of classed 
catalogues, properly so designated. We see no ground for doubting the 
soundness of Mr. Parry’s opinion, if applied to the supposition of any classed 
catalogue of the entire library, such as could be compiled within any reasonable 
limits as to time, dimensions, and expense. With respect, however, to any such 
work we see no reason now to revive the discussion of a subject which we con- 
sider to have been set at rest, at least pending the completion of the alphabetical 
catalogue, by the decision for the suspension of Mr. Horne’s labours. The 
subject, however, of classed catalogues, copious and elaborate, of certain 
portions of the library is a very different one from that of the application of a 
classified system to its contents at large, and it has been strongly suggested to 
our attention in the point of view from which it is considered by the professors 
of natural science. The great assistance which many of these have derived from 
Dryander’s catalogue of the Banksian collection, a work of extraordinary merit, 
and reflecting enduring credit on its author, makes the question of its 
continuation or its acceptance as a model worthy of careful consideration. 
We are not of opinion that any index of matters, such as has been contemplated 
to a general catalogue, would supply the information which such a catalogue as 
that of Dryander affords. The demand for such information is certainly more 
urgent with respect to the scientific branches of the library than others, and 
the compilation of such catalogues may be consistently advocated by those 
who, with reference to various difficulties and objections, would deprecate 
or decline to advocate their extension to the library at large (a). In some 
passages of our evidence, it appears, that care at least would be required to 
reconcile the system of Dryander or any other coeval or antecedent authority 
to the various accidents of the recent progress of natural science. We find, 
however, that Mr. Brown adds the weight of his special knowledge and study 
of Dryander’s work, so far as his department of science is concerned, to the 
strong general testimony of Professor Owen (6). The whole subject is one 
which, from its purely scientific, as contradistinguished from a merely biblio- 
graphical character, and the importance of its minuter details, we can only 
suggest for more competent and mature consideration. The Museum itself 
contains persons specially qualified to assist the Trustees and the officers of the 
library, with their advice on such a topic, and other persons, such as Professor 
Owen, who have given their attention to the literature of science, would, 
doubtless, give their assistance if invited. In justice to Mr. Panizzi, it is 
necessary to state, that he has, in our opinion, completely rescued himself from 
an imputation of having spoken rashly and slightingly of Dryander’s 
meritorious work (c). He did not, as Professor Owen was led to believe, 
speak slightingly of it, unless it were to speak slightingly of the Mécanique 
Celeste, to say that it was fitted for an accomplished mathematician, but less so 
for a student. 

Dismissing from our view the catalogue, and reserving for subsequent notice 
any questions of external alterations or additions to the present building, we 
have discovered little to qualify the commendation with which we are able to 
speak of the regulations of the reading-room and those of the library, in which 
the convenience of the readers is concerned. We can suggest no material 
change in the regulations or arrangements now existing, from which we could 
expect to combine as completely the proper use of the public property with its 
security, On most of the points of complaint, slight as they in general seem to 
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us, preferred by witnesses on this head, we consider the explanations offered by 
the officers of the Museum as satisfactory. In some instances, the Trustees 
may derive from the evidence, information of casual imperfections and deficien- 
cies. Among these the position and structure of the catalogue-desk may be 
mentioned (a). It may be found possible, even pending any such measures as 
the extension of collections will eventually and probably at no distant period 
require, to improve the access to the reading-room, which is much complained 
of. The demand of some parties, that the reading-room should be opened 
during certain hours in the evening, appears so far worthy of attention that 
there are many persons whose avocations only permit their devoting those 
hours to the use of the Museum. While the building remains as at present, 
the difficulty connected with security from fire appears an insuperable obstacle 
to the desire of these parties (>). Should a new reading-room be constructed, 
this difliculty might be obviated; but the question of expense would remain, 
for an addition to the present staff of attendants would unquestionably be 
required. 

It is obviously impossible to devise any arrangement as to hours which will 
serve the convenience of all parties. The experience of the officers of the 
reading-room, is the guide most to be depended on, with a view to such 
arrangements as may most completely combine the public convenience and that 
amount of service which can be exacted from the staff of the Museum. 
During the long days of summer, there are, probably, some persons, and 
we have been informed of one instance, who would gladly pursue their studies 
to the last moment of daylight. On the other hand, it is stated in our evidence, 
that the public do not avail themselves largely of the extension of time granted 
to readers by the last regulations (ce), under which the reading-room is kept 
open after all other departments are closed. For the present, we see no 
sufficient reason to suggest any alteration in the present regulations. In the 
event of any additions to the buildings, facts of the above description will 
deserve, and doubtless obtain, the attention of the government of the Museum, 
with a view to any practicable extension of the use of the library by the 
public. ; 

Our attention has been called, by the evidence of several of our witnesses, to 
a proposal for applying duplicates and triplicates of works now in the Museum, 
to the purposes of a lending or other public library. We are disposed to take a 
favourable view of this suggestion. Some of the duplicates might, probably, in 
this manner, be turned to useful account. The number of those now in the 
Museum, has been roughly estimated at 50,000, but of these certainly only a 
portion could be dealt with in the manner suggested. It would, as we 
apprehend, in the case of the collections which have been bequeathed to the 
Museum, be inconsistent with the terms of the bequests to separate any 
volumes from their respective collections for this or any other purpose. We 
could not, in any case propose, that choice copies should be so applied. It may 
happen in the case of duplicate volumes, that the one of small yalue belongs to 
the Grenville Library, that the other, precious with respect to condition or 
binding, has reached the Museum by purchase (¢). It is also to be borne 
in mind, that many of the duplicates have been applied by Mr. Panizzi to 
the useful purpose of assisting the formation of the departmental libraries in the 
Museum (e). Mr. Panizzi is of opinion that these circumstances would reduce 
the number of available duplicates to below 10,000 (f). With due discrimina- 
tion, however, and attention to such circumstances, we think it possible that it 
may be in the power of the Trustees to carry out the measure to an useful 
extent, without parting with all control over the works so issued, and without 
detriment to the interests under their charge. 

_ With respect to the ventilation of the reading-room, complaints have reached us 
from some of our witnesses, which have been fully confirmed by the observation 
of some of our own body. In this instance, the observation of those who, like 
ourselves, have entered the room late in the day, is perhaps more to be relied 
on than that of readers who have arrived early. We consider that the Museum 
headache, described by one of our witnesses, may as frequently arise from the 
defective ventilation of the room as from any other cause. Since our evidence 
has been closed we have received from our own Secretary and others, assurance 
that this evil has of late materially increased, and we recommend the subject to 
the attention of the governing body of the Museum as one which, perhaps, more 
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than any other, at once requires and admits of immediate remedy. We cannot 
concur in any of the suggestions offered us with a view of relief to readers from 
such trouble as the present regulations give them in making out the ticket for the 
book they require(a). In a library of such extent there must be a limit to 
facilities under this head; and we consider the regulations fulfil, as nearly as 
may be, the conditions which are required by the twofold interest of the public 
in the property and preservation, and in the use of the volumes. 

A considerable portion of our evidence has been occupied by statements in 
the nature of complaint or suggestion of improvement as to the supply of books 
for the library at large, or for the particular use of the reading-room, in which 
last a collection of books of reference is kept up for the ready use and conveni- 
ence of its frequenters. 

Having considered it our duty to accept very freely the offers of all persons 
who had any desire to furnish us with information on these subjects, we found 
it equally necessary to listen to such explanation and reply as the officers con- 
cerned in the management were desirous to afford. Among the parties who 
may be considered as having been in many particulars thus put on their defence, 
Mr. Panizzi has been conspicuous. The circumstance of his position at the 
head of the department of most general interest to the public, is sufficient to 
more than justify his desire, to meet in great detail, observations and statements 
which, in some instances, he may have considered as not only capable, if 
unanswered, of damaging his official reputation, but intended for that purpose. 
It is possible that some peculiarities of his position may have led him to 
occasional misapprehension or exaggerated sensibility on the latter score, and 
that he may erroneously have imagined that particular statements had been 

made with a primary view rather ‘to his prejudice than the public advantage. 
W ith these impressions on his part, as to the motive or animus of any party “to 
the evidence, we could have no concern, except in so far as they justified his 
claim to a latitude in reply which has led to the occupation of a large portion of 
our evidence. Whatever be the judgment formed on the points at issue, the 
pages in question must be admitted to contain pregnant proofs of the acquire- 
ments and abilities, the manifestation of which, in subordinate office, led to Mr. 
Panizzis promotion to that which he now holds, under circumstances which, in 
our opinion, formed on documentary evidence, did credit to the Principal 
Trustees of that day. 

The answer to Q. 9101, in which Mr. Panizzi places in juxtaposition some of 
the conflicting requirements of various witnesses, having in view the complete- 
ness and perfection of the collection of printed books, illustrates the impossibility 
of meeting, with any amount of means or judgment, all such demands. With 
respect to particular instances adduced, we are bound to say that they have been 
met generally with a particularity and, we must add, with a success which we 
could hardly have anticipated. We could hardly have considered it a serious 
reflection on the management of such adepartment as the library, if many of the 
statements which have reached us had been met by the simple avowal that a 
subject in question had been altogether overlooked, and had escaped the atten- 
tion and cognizance of the librarian. We can, however, scarcely call to mind 
that Mr. Panizzi has, in any instance worth mentioning, had to avail himself of 
this not unfair excuse. The whole tenor of his evidence in reply, whether with 
regard to statements of fact or opinion, appears to us to indicate habits of order, 
and a practice of useful record of facts and transactions, which have stood him 
in good stead in the matter of our inquiry, and which have enabled him, by 
meeting particular instances, to refute satisfactorily i general charges of want 
of judgment or attention in his application of those extensive grants for 
purchase which, mainly in consequence of a Report from him of 1845, have 
been procured from Parliament. 

It is probable, however, that if the librarian should fail anywhere in dis- 
crimination with regard to allotment of the funds for purchase, that failure 
would occur with respect to the supply of scientific works as distinguished from 
literary. It was, we presume, with reference to this contingency that the Trustees 
issued a minute of I*ebruary 2, 1839, “ That a book or register should be kept 
in each department, in which the officers should enter the titles of any books 
which they thought desirable for the library, and wanting there, and that such 
books should be laid before the Trustees at every general meeting.” We are 
unable to account for the fact stated in evidence, that this instruction has not 
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come under. the cognizance of those whom it concerns. . It appears to us per- 
fectly calculated to meet a purpose, which, under the circumstances of its non- 
observance, Mr. Gray and. others consider not to have-been accomplished (a). 
We cannot imagine, with Mr. Gray, that this mode of systematic interference 
with another department would either add onerously to his own duties, or pro- 
duce discord and discomfort between the departments. 

At Q. 4879 will. be.found.a complaint of the absence of. Wordsworth’s 
works, with» some exceptions, from the library. . Few. allegations..of, special 
deficiency could be better entitled. to inquiry and explanation than this. The 
author has many admirers, jealous of his importance and dignity, and any 
proved neglect of this “ clarum et venerabile nomen ” would be calculated to 
corroborate any suspicion of Mr Panizzi’s indisposition cr.incompetence as a 
foreigner to do justice to the claims of English literature. The explanation 
afforded at. Q. 5987 is one which applies to a multitude of analogous com- 
plaints. It.is to the effect that the case of Wordsworth,.and other. modern 
English, publications, comes under the provisions of the Copyright Act; that 
the duty and responsibility for enforcing the claims of the Museum under that 
Act. were transferred from the Printed.Books Department to that of the 
Secretary three months before Mr. Panizzi’s. appoimtment to. his present 
office (b) ;. and that he could not spend the public money at his disposal in the 
purchase of that which by law was already, or ought to have become, the 
property of the Museum, with any propriety, or without encouraging so far 
attempts.at the evasion of the Act by the booksellers and publishers who have 
an interest. in that evasion. It is to be added that Mr. Panizzi, in a Report of 
1845, distinctly pointed out the deficiency in question of Wordsworth to the 
Trustees. This explanation, founded on the imperfect execution of an Act of 
Parliament, which had been proved to be liable to evasion of its provisions, 
may be fairly applied to the cases of. many works complained of, not as alto- 
gether, wanting, but as incomplete. An instance of thisis to be found at 
Q. 5789, in reply toa statement of Mr. Doubleday as to the absence of. a tenth 
volume of Stephens’ “ British Entomology.” Both in these cases, and in those 
of works which have formerly come into possession of the Museum by bequest 
or purchase in an incomplete state, the present Librarian has to choose between 
the extravagance of buying a complete copy, or of watching for an opportunity 
to fill up the particular deficiency. The latter may occur only after long delay, 
or not at all. This case is illustrated by Q. 9068—Swainson’s “ Illustrations.” 
In some cases a second volume of.a work has, after a time, been published 
without any previous indication of that intention on the part of the author. 
Mad evidence of any such intention existed in the first volume, the work would 
have been registered as one in progress, and the appearance of the.continuation 
watched for by.the Librarian of the Museum. In. some instances, works have 
been cited as wanting which were wrongly described in.the citation. See 
Q. 9034, under the heads Karstner and Leuchtenberg. .The latter of these 
turned out, in addition to the mistake in its designation, to be a;work privately 
printed, and not purchaseable. It appears that..Mr.. Panizzi, having private 
knowledge of Mr. Grenyille’s intention of bequeathing his library to the 
Museum, forbore occasionally from the purchase of costly works, copies of 
which he knew would by this channel eventually come into the Museum. Of 
this Q. 9105 affords an instance. In other cases, where opportunities occurred 
for acquisitions..which .he considered desirable, he was restrained by the 
authority of the. Trustees. See the case of some leaves of a work printed by 
Caxton, mentioned in Q. 9106. 

At, .Q. 9459, and subsequently, will be found notice of various statements 
which had reached us of delay in making accessible to readers the scientific 
periodicals which are purchased for the Museum. In the case of these articles 
It 1s, unquestionably, an object of importance to some scientific inquirers to 
obtain their immediate inspection. We can imagine that to men engaged in a 
particular train of inquiry, the last news from Liebig’s laboratory or Struve’s 
observatory may possibly be of great immediate value (c). This particular 
exigency is, however, in our opinion, not to be provided for in the reading-room 
of the Museum. There is, in the first place, the unavoidable delay incident to 
registration, cataloguing, and, above all, to binding. To furnish to readers the 
numbers as they appear of many of these works, flimsy in structure; unbound, often 
unsewn, easily damaged and mislaid, would be to risk the real and attainable 
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object for which they are collected, their preservation in complete and unbroken 
series. The object of early perusal should be provided for elsewhere. This 
principle, we may here observe, applies, in our judgment, to the case of works 
generally in great request on publication. It is clear, that if it be sought to 
afford, through the Museum, facilities for all who wished for early perusal of 
such works as Mr. Hallam or. Mr. Macaulay's Histories, we must start with 
enlarging the reading-room, and a purchase of some hundred copies. With all 
the difficulties and delays incident to the necessary measures for cataloguing 
and preservation, it appears (a) that. the periodicals furnished under the Copy- 
right Act are generally accessible to readers within four or five months. 
Exclusive of periodicals properly so designated, there is a large and important 
class of works, some of them of great immediate interest, which are published 
in. parts, at very uncertain intervals, and in such divisions as make it impossible, 
for a length of time, to bind up any portion of them permanently into volumes, 
still less to furnish them complete to the reader. The instance of a work of this 
class, the “ Voyages of Dumont d’Urville” (6), illustrates the difficulty which 
occurs in placing them in an unfinished state before the readers. Their imme- 
diate interest, however, certainly requires that every expedient of temporary 
covers should be adopted, in order to make them available without damage for 
as early use as possible. The instance in question, of Dumont d’Urville, gives 
us-reason to believe that Mr. Panizzi is aware of the importance of this object. 
The mention of literary and scientific periodicals suggests that of newspapers. 
The English newspapers are furnished to. the Museum without purchase, not 
under the Copyright Act, but under regulations peculiar to the Stamp Office, 
which sends in the sets, presumed complete, at. intervals of three years. As 
early perusal is still less in question in the case of newspapers than in that of 
scientific and literary periodicals, this length of interval is not inconsistent with 
the main object of accumulating, in regular series, works whose value to the 
future political and historical student may be considered as. progressing with 
years. The only serious inconvenience which attaches to the present system, 
and which would be mitigated by their more frequent supply, is the difficulty 
which occurs in supplying any casual deficiency in a series. Mr. Panizzi, for 
this reason, endeavoured to induce the Stamp Office to send them in annually, 
but from causes specified in the evidence this endeavour has hitherto failed. In 
this and some other respects the subject of-the supply of newspapers is one 


which may be found to deserve the further consideration of the Government of 


the Museum. On this subject we are disposed to give much weight to the 
opinions expressed by Mr. Hallam, who: would, probably, be one of the last to 
undervalue the importance of such a collection, as material for his future 
followers in the path. of historical literature, and to consider it, with him, as an 
object which, if pursued to the extent in itself desirable, cannot be conveniently 
attained within the.Museum (c). We concur, at the same time, in the views 
as to the value and importance of such a collection, which have led Mr. Panizzi 
to.advocate its formation and extension, and we should be rejoiced if some other 
depository could be established in which this object could be carried out on 
the most comprehensive scale for the benefit of the public. 

The foreign newspapers are furnished at intervals of from six months to a 
year. 

From a review of a large portion of our evidence which relates to the 
selection of books for purchase, we can discover no ground to question the 
ability and general discretion with which the duty of that selection has been 
discharged by the Librarian; or to believe that any material deficiency in these 
qualities would have escaped the notice of the Trustees, who have frequently, 
as was their right and duty, assisted or controlled the judgment, and rejected 
the recommendations of their officer, when such interference appeared to them 
to be necessary. See the case of books on vellum (). 

Among the allegations which have reached us affecting the discretion of the 
Librarian, may be considered certain criticisms on the binding of books as con- 
ducted under the authority of that officer. Dismissing some minor instances 
adduced by Mr. Tomlinson and others, with respect to which the explanations 
of the Librarian appear to us satisfactory (e), we select for notice, as one of the 
ereatest magnitude in respect of number of volumes, the Garrick collection of 
plays, adverted to in the evidence of Mr. Collier. These plays, 1169 in 
number, came into possession of the Museum in calf-bound Pe ene 
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from 8 to 10 plays each. They were broken up and rebound separately, under 
the directions of the Librarian. This measure of breaking up and rebinding 
them has been not only questioned as to its propriety in the evidence before us, 
but, as we are informed, has been animadverted upon elsewhere with severity. 
We consider it to have been justified by the reasons alleged by Mr. Panizzi (a). 
We concur with him in the conviction that the convenience of readers, and the 
security and preservation of the works are far better consulted in their present 
shape of separate volumes than in that in which Mr. Garrick left them. With 
respect to the expense incurred, Mr. Collier’s objections appear to have been 
mainly founded on an accidental error of observation, which led him to 
assume that they were all full bound in morocco (6). The fact appears to be, 
that Mr. Panizzi, in his directions to the binder, observed a principle which 
was more partially adopted in the very analogous instance cited by Mr. Collier 
of the rebinding, under his supervision, a set of plays belonging to the Chairman 
of this Commission. In both instances some regard was observed to the yalue 
and rarity of a few selected articles, which were advantageously distinguished 
by a more costly binding. Of the Garrick plays 910 were only half-bound in 
morocco. The average cost of the whole appears to have been less than that of 
Lord Ellesmere’s collection, and the material used by Mr. Panizzi we consider 
likely to wear better than the calf, in which the latter were for the most part 
bound. It has also the advantage that in case of deterioration it can be 
renewed at small expense without difficulty, and without total rebinding. 
Several other advantages of morocco over the calf formerly used in the Mu- 
seum are enumerated in Mr. Panizzi’s answer to Q. 4153. 

t is obviously to the convenience of the officers of the Library that any book 
of reference likely to be often called for, should be at hand on the shelves of 
the reading-room, rather than to be sought for on, and conveyed from, those of 
the Library. The space, however, is limited; and the absence, real or presumed, 
of some works from the reading-room has been complained of in various passages 
of our evidence. It appears unnecessary to notice these complaints seriatim. 
Where the fact presumed is proved, it may safely be left to the consideration of 
the authorities of the Museum, who have no interest whatever in withholding a 
remedy, if such appear to be required. It may deserve consideration, whether 
““Wilson’s Sanscrit Dictionary ” should, as desired by Mr. Cooley, be added to 
the dictionaries, in more than thirty languages, stated now to exist in the read- 
ing-room (¢c). The expression of the wish may very probably be found a 
sufficient reason for the addition. Several, however, of these allegations appear 
to rest on misapprehension or insufficient inquiry. A complaint of the absence 
of “Facciolati’s Dictionary” is answered by the statement that four editions of 
Forcellini are at the disposal of the readers ; which, inasmuch as Forcellini was 
the real author of the work in question, appears as complete an answer as can 
be given (d). We cannot here avoid observing that Mr. Panizzi, in some of his 
answers to the multifarious statements which have, at our invitation, been made 
to us, has sometimes laid more stress than appears to us necessary or reasonable 
on the insufticiency of the foundation on which they have been found, on 
inquiry, to rest. We confine this observation at present to the evidence of wit- 
nesses unconnected with the Museum, and destitute of official opportunities for 
intimate acquaintance with its concerns, who have favoured us with their 
impressions on the points in question. . We cannot consider the generality of 
these suggestions for the remedy of presumed defects, in the light of charges 
against individuals. Even could they be so considered, we could scarcely 
demand from one who points out a presumed deficiency or inconvenience, the 
same precision or accuracy as to facts which ought to characterize a charge of 
malversation or other grave delinquency. The penalty for a mistaken and dis- 
proved imputation of error of judgment or oversight is a counter-imputation, 
more or less serious, on the judgment and perspicacity of the plaintiff, and is 
probably sufficiently severe for the offence. 

If we have found little or no reason, in the evidence of witnesses unconnected 
with the Museum, to question the perfection of the regulations under which books 
are issued from the Library, we are equally unable to entertain, as valid, the 
objections which have been urged to them by gentlemen officially connected 
with the Museum. Among these, Mr. Gray, Mr. Hawkins, and Sir I’. Madden 
have stated various grounds of complaint, which have not been made out to our 
satisfaction. With respect to the first, Mr. Panizzi’s answer to Q. 9402 esta- 
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blishes a want of precision in Mr. Gray’s evidence as to the period from which 
he dates the circumstances of which he complains, which makes it difficult to 
deal with his statement. The complaint, however, appears to resolve itself into 
this—that, at some period antecedent to the adoption of existing regulations, 
Mr. Gray and other officers had facilities for selecting with their own hands 
books from the Library which they do not now enjoy, and that it is now neces- 
sary to consult the catalogue, and make out the usual ticket. It may have been, as 
Mr. Gray states, that at some former period this looser mode of dealing with the 
Library was pursued without material inconvenience. In the present state of the 
collection, and with the present demand upon it, we believe that any habitual 
departure from general regulations would produce the worst consequences. 


MSS. DEPARTMENT. 


Few statements in the nature of complaint, or of suggestion for improvement, 
have reached us from persons in the habit of consulting the MSS. in the 
Museum. Our information on matters connected with this department has, 
therefore, been principally derived from its officers, and especially from the 
evidence of Sir F. Madden, who, from 1828 to 1837, held the office of 
Assistant-Keeper ; and that of Keeper, from 1837 to the present time.(a) He 
has taken the opportuntty which our inquiry afforded him of bringing under 
notice many subjects of complaint, and of dissatisfaction on his part with the 
administration of the Museum. The most serious of these complaints appears 
to be that of the imsufficiency of the assistance at his disposal. The present 
strength of the department is described by him as totally inadequate to the 
essential task of keeping up the catalogues (); and as no less insufficient for 
the ordinary and manual duties of the department. It appears, however, that 
so far as the public convenience is concerned, the industry of the department 
has, in one main particular, met the exigency of the case more completely than 
from this general statement might be supposed. Taking into account the 
increase in the collection from 23,900 MSS. in 1837 to 32,200 in 1848 (¢), we 
think it creditable tothe department that its contents should be so far catalogued 
and arranged down to the end of 1847, as Sir F. Madden describes them (d). 
From this category, however, must certainly be excepted a certain number of 
articles referred to in question 2199. At question 2199 Sir F’. Madden is asked 
—Have you any Oriental MSS. which have not been interpreted ?—Answer :— 
There are a great many of the East Indian MSS., of which we have no descrip- 
tion whatever. This question and answer establish a fact which we cannot 
consider as creditable to the administration of any public collection, unless. it 
could be shown that endeavours had been made, or were in progress, to pro- 
cure the special assistance of competent persons for a description of such objects. 
We recommend this subject to the attention of the governing body of the 
Museum, with a view not only to the identification of the character, subjects, 
and languages of these Oriental curiosities—but to the inquiry whether some of 
them may not deserve the further exploration of their contents (¢).. With 
respect, however, to these objects, the assistance required is temporary and 
extraordinary, and not such as need be added to the permanent strength of the 
department. Some of them are in languages and dialects—the Pali, for 
example—which, we believe, have been little cultivated by English scholars ; 
and it may be difficult, at any given moment, to command the assistance which 
their elucidation may require. We submit, with respect to any such, that 
endeavours should be made to secure for their interpretation the services of any 
continental scholar competent to the task. With,respect to Sir I°. Madden’s 
regular assistants, he complains that their services are so occupied with special 
duties, assigned to them by superior authority, that he has, in fact, no assistance 
at all for such an essential purpose as cataloguing the accessions as they come 
in to his department. None of these special duties could, we apprehend, be 
neglected or postponed without serious inconvenience. Mr. Holmes, the senior 
assistant, has, for ten years past, been employed at the original instance of the 
Geographical Society on a catalogue of maps and plans, of which Sir I’. Madden 
does not approve the principle. Mr. Richards, the second assistant, is employed 
on indexes to the printed lists of additions; and Mr. Bond, third assistant, in 
seeing through the press the general index to the catalogues of the MSS. (/). 
The Assistant-Keeper, Mr. Cureton, is fully occupied in the Oriental portion of 
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the department.* We see, indeed, much reason. to. regret that. any portion of 
this gentleman’s time should be occupied with the: merely cataloguing Arabic 

and Persian MSS., for which competent scholars might be, found without dif- 

ficulty. The accession to the Museum collection. of thosé Syriac. MSS., the 

successive purchases of which, begun by Dr. Tatham, have only lately been 

completed, makes it highly desirable that his valuable time and rare mastery of 
the Syriac language should be henceforth devoted to. this part of the collection, 

undistracted by attention to any other. The proved antiquity of some of these: 
MSS. exceeds, perhaps, that of any now known to exist. Their importance. to 

theological literature, as including versions of works by the early fathers of the 

Church, is of the first magnitude... The state of intermixture and confusion in 

which many portions of them have reached this country, however lamentable 

and perplexing, yet holds out a prospect of repair.and reconstruction which, in 

some instances, Mr. Cureton has effected with a success of which literary history 

affords few examples: all these circumstances indicate this collection as one of 
the most important ever acquired by ‘the Museum. With a view to Mr. Cure- 

ton’s special qualifications, we earnestly recommend that measures should be taken 

to secure his undivided services to a task which he has happily commenced. 

It seems to usa question worthy the consideration of the governing body of 
the Museum, whether the charge of the non-European MSS. should not. be 
deemed a separate department, this-being a wholly distinct field of literature, 
aud requiring the undivided attention. of scholars whose studies have-been espe- 
cially devoted to it. We use the expression non-European in order to include 
such smaller portion of the collections as: would be incorrectly. designated by 
the term Oriental. 

Ona review of all these circumstances: we cannot. hesitate to accept Sir F. 
Madden’s statement of the insufficiency of the assistance at. his disposal. To 
what extent, or in what particular shape; increased assistance can and ought to 
be afforded, it is scarcely within our competence to advise; such questions must 
be left to the maturer deliberation of a governing body.cognizant of the views 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury, and. of the general exigencies of the: Museum as 
compared with its resources. Several:passages in Sir F. Madden’s evidence 
may be adduced in support of the general views we have expressed as to. the unsa- 
tisfactory results occasionally arising from the existing system of communication 
between the ‘Trustees and the heads of departments. The.case of the Grenville 
MSS. is noticed at large in another portion of this Report. We can hardly 
doubt that the measure of glazing the cases in. the MSS, department is one of 
pressing necessity. It appears that Sir I. Madden has received nv answer to his 
reports upon this subject (a). 

Some of Sir F. Madden’s representations as to. the amount of the funds from 
time to time applied to purchases in this department, we are disposed to accept 
with some allowance for his zeal for the interests confided to his charge.. In 
dealing with this subject the. same caution can hardly be superfluous inthe 
case of any officer worthy of his situation. Circumstances obviously peculiar 
to the MSS. department, may frequently tend to increase the mortification with 
which a holder of Sir F. Madden’s office must contemplate the loss of any 
opportunity for an accession of any importance to the collection of his charge. 
In the cases of printed books, engravings, coins, objects of natural history, &c., it 
is but seldom that the property or pretension of “being unique” can attach. In 
these instances the loss of opportunity is, generally speaking, not as in the case 
of MSS., irretrievable. In one instance, however, which Sir F. Madden cites, 
of a report forwarded by him for presentation to the Trustees, and which Sir 
fH. Ellis declined to present, we must do the latter gentleman. the justice to 
say that we approve of that exercise of a discretion which belonged to his 
office (6). In this report Sir I’. Madden referred. much to the importance of 
other departments as compared with his own. We consider such references 
ill advised as addressed to the Trustees, so far at least as they apply to pur- 
chases for the departments, which was the case in question. The relative 
apportionment of the extensive but limited grants of the Treasury among the 


* Subsequently to the preparation of this portion of our Report, Mr. Cureton has received from the 
Crown an acknowledgmeut of his merits, which will deprive the Museum of his valuable services in an 
official capacity ; but which, as we hope and trust, may not be inconsistent with the continuance of his 
literary labours in a matter so congenial to-his profession, and so important to theological literature, as 
the exploration of the Syriac MSS. 
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different departments, is a subject with which none but the governing 
body of the entire institution can deal with advantage. It may frequently 
happen, and doubtless has happened, that the Trustees should decline to com- 
pete, or be outbid, for objects very desirable:in themselves. | An average limit 
of from 2,000/. to.2,500/ per annum may occasionally entail the loss of valuable 
opportunities of purchase: but we cannot take upon ourselves to condemn it as 
by no means sufficient for the annual acquisition of MSS (a)... Looking to the 
extent, the quality, and the present condition of the collection as we find it, we 
consider its demand for an addition to the strength of its establishment as very 
pressing; and more so, perhaps, than that for- extended means for making 
additions to its stores. 

In the course: of! our inquiries. into. the MSS. department, the case of the 
Bridgewater bequest, and the appropriation of its funds, incidentally came 
under our notice (0). Averse.as we: are: to. question any proceeding: of the 
Trustees which tends to dimimution of charges borne by the public, we.cannot 
approve of their proceeding with regard to this bequest. Lord Bridgewater, 
by his will, distinctly directs that the interest of 7,000/. invested in the Three 
per Cents., and producing the sum of 227/., shouldbe paid annually to the 
person or persons charged with the care of a certain collection of MSS. be- 
queathed by the same will to the Museum. The Trustees, without consulting the 
keeper of the MSS., have thrown upon him the charge of the collection, but 
have diminished his previous salary by the amount of the bequest intended for 
the remuneration of that particular charge. We .consider this»measure as in 
substance a frustration of the testator’s intention, objectionable as. such, as 
calculated to) discourage bequests. to.the Museum, and as foregoing. an un- 
usual and legitimate opportunity of rewarding. some deserving servant of the 
Museum. 


‘THE GRENVILLE LIBRARY. 


At an early period of our sittings, our attention was attracted to the very 
unsatisfactory state, as then existing, of the magnificent bequest. of the late 
Mr. T. Grenville. Subsequent measures adopted by the Trustees for the fitting 
disposal and deposit of that collection, release us from the necessity of dw elling 
m detail on some portions of our evidence which advert to that subject. We 
consider the ae arrangement,.early devised and ultimately enforced by the 
Trustees, to be os best which they, with the space now at their disposal, could 
have adopted. for doing justice to such a bequest © Assuming that due 
attention will be afforded: to certain suggestions of Mr. Panizzi, for the better 
conservation. of books which, in respect of their condition and quality, have 
peculiar intrinsic claims on such attention, we have no improvement. to suggest 
on that arrangement. The transaction, however,.as it: appears in ourearlier 
evidence, has been an instance in which, as-we conceive, the interests of the 
public both as regards the. utility:and the safety of the public property, have 
suffered some detriment. {from causes connected with the administration of the 
Museum. Unnecessary delay seems:to.us to have occurred» in; placing these 
books at the disposal of readers, and. some risk and detriment to their condition, 
arising partly from obstacles placed by the keeper of the manuscripts in the 
way of an arrangement approved from the -first by the T rustees. The 
course pursued by Sir F. Madden in this matter, we decline to ascribe to any 
motive whatever, other than a zeal for what he considered the just interests of 
his ‘own department. Any objections vhe felt on this score to this or any pro- 
posed measure of the Trustees, he was not only entitled but bound freely to 
communicate to them. It is, however, our opinion, founded on a reference to 
all the circumstances stated in evidence, that.under a more prompt and vigorous 
system of management, his objections would have been at once overruled, and 
that he would have been relieved of all responsibility, by an earlier enforcement 
of the measure ultimately carried into effect. We take occasion from this inci- 
dent to notice a topic which, somewhat delicate and ungrateful as it is, we 
can hardly pass altogether unnoticed—the want of harmony and good under- 
standing between the heads of departments, to which, as parts of a common 
whole, “the epithet rival would be grossly misapplied, which is disclosed in 
various passages of our evidence. So far as this want depends. upon accidents 
of temper and individual disposition, it may possibly be beyond the power of 
any system of government to apply a remedy sufficient to secure the parties 
concerned from discomfort and distraction in the pursuit of the honourable and 
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useful occupations of their respective offices. It seems to us, however, that the 
public interests which, as in the case of the Grenville Library, occasionally 
suffer from such dissensions, might be better protected than they have been. 
Even under the present system, we conceive it be within the competence of the 
Principal Librarian, being at the head of the whole establishment, subject 
to appeal to the Trustees from his decisions, to interfere more authorita- 
tively than has been his practice in such matters of dispute. Be this as it may, 
we think that a more prompt and decisive adjudication of intestine differences 
is much required. ; 

In saying this, we desire not to be understood as recording our blame or 
censure of the present chief librarian. If we had found that officer in the 
unimpaired exercise of all the functions and authority which, as we consider, 
accrued to him under the original constitution of the Museum, we might have 
thought ourselves compelled to notice the facts with reference to his individual 
fitness for some of the least agreeable but not the least necessary duties of his 
situation. As the case stands, we consider that by the practical operation 
of the measure which created a somewhat more than co-ordinate authority in 
the Museum in the office of the secretary, the chief librarian has been placed 
in a false and undefined position, in which it would be unjust to demand from 
him all that might have been expected from his predecessors, or from himself 
at former periods. Our observations are addressed to a system with a view to 
such remedy as we think it requires, and not to the conduct or character of 
individual officers. Had it been otherwise, we should have endeavoured to 
temper any observations in which Sir H. Ellis was concerned with expressions 
of a respect due to his long services, his extended acquirements, and even to 
those qualities which, it is scarcely uncomplimentary to say, least fit him for 
such harsher duties of his office as cannot be accomplished by the aid of concili- 
atory manners, the index of a benevolent disposition. 

We may take occasion here to observe that some passages of our evidence 
refer to disputes which cannot be considered as within the competence of the 
principal librarian to decide, and which could only be settled by the superior 
authority of the governing body. Among these may be reckoned differences of 
opinion, rising occasionally into avowed contention, between the Zoological and 
Mineralogical departments as to the control and custody of certain classes of 
specimens. On these, as they involve some questions of importance to the 
interests of science, we have elsewhere offered such suggestions as appear to us 
conducive to those interests (a). Evidence to a considerable extent, both oral 
and documentary, has also been furnished to us on the subject of the appropri- 
ation to certain officers of the Museum of the houses allotted under the last 
arrangements of the Trustees for official residences (6). As we see no reason 
to recommend any alteration or reconsideration of the present arrangements, 
we consider it unnecessary to notice in detail the statements of past transactions 
which have been submitted to us in oral evidence and in Mr Panizzi’s report 
of July 21, 1847. We consider it sufficient to express our concurrence with a 
decision of the Trustees by which Mr. Panizzi’s claim to a choice of residences 
has been practically recognized as against that of Sir F. Madden. It is but fair 
to Mr. Panizzi to direct in corroboration of his own evidence, attention to that 
of the Rey. Mr. Cureton, of June 29, 1848, which shows that nothing but the 
exercise of Sir F. Madden’s own judgment in one of those matters of feeling 
on which a man must judge for himself, has prevented him from obtaining by 
consent that to which, differing with the Trustees and ourselves, he considers 
himself entitled by right. 

Without entering into the particulars of the various transactions as to official 
residences, detailed in Mr. Panizzi’s report, we consider that some inferences 
may be drawn from its perusal as to the expediency of a practice of freer 
communciation and more frequent personal explanation between the Trustees 
and the officers of the Museum than has hitherto existed. Much of the dis- 
satisfaction and discontent, which we hope is now generally removed, but which 
appears at various periods to have arisen out of these transactions, might thus, 
as we believe, have been obviated. We find that decisions, possibly just and 
necessary, but unexpected, satisfactory to some, displeasing to others, and 
considered by the latter as departures from rule, have been issued and enforced 
without any precaution for reconciling by explanation the parties concerned to 
measures which they considered unjust. — 

Another qnestion has been suggested to our notice by the case of the Gren- 
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ville Library, relating to the proper allocation of a class of articles frequently 
of the highest value, that class of works of art of which the Julio Clovio of 
Mr. Grenville’s collection is, perhaps, as fine a sample as any extant. These 
works of coloured design are so frequently connected with MS. text, as in 
the case of Missals, Psalm-books, &c., that we are not disposed to raise the 
question whether, in the fewer instances in which they are unaccompanied by 
text, they are not fitter objects of deposit for the department of prints and 
drawings than for that of the MSS. It matters, perhaps, little which rule 
should govern their usual destination ; but we consider that there are special 
cases in which neither rule should be observed, and we think the case of the 
Grenville collection and the Julio Clovio is one of these. The Julio Clovio is 
a gem of a collection, which the testator unquestionably intended to be kept 
separate and entire (2). Some of our body, from long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Grenville, are entitled to speak their strong conviction that he 
would never have sanctioned its separation and its immersion among the pro- 
fusion of analogous treasures of art in the MS. department. It should, in our 
opinion, be kept under glass in the room appropriated to his books, to be exhi- 
bited under the same restrictions as articles similar in kind and value in other 
apartments. With regard to Mr. Grenyille’s other MSS., we have not parti- 
cular information as to their number or quality. We know, however, that Mr. 
Grenville’s was not a collection of MSS. as such, and we believe that they 
mainly consist of transcribed copies of works, which he could not obtain in 
print, for the completion of series. To separate such from the printed books 
would in our opinion be unreasonable. In any case we have no reason to 
believe that they would furnish any material accession to the MS. room, or 
that any of those reasons exist with respect to Mr. Grenville’s collection, which 
in other instances may frequently render the separation of collections desirable, 
and we think it only due to his memory and to his known intentions, as well as 
perfectly consistent with the public interest in the matter, that the unity of the 
collection should in this especial case remain intact ; and that the Julio Clovio, 
and any other less important works here bestowed as MSS. in that department, 
should be retransferred to the Grenville room. 


REMUNERATION. 


With respect to the remuneration of the parties in the employment of the 
Museum, various representations have reached us touching the question of its 
amount. Unable, however, as we are to take that comprehensive view of the 
various questions connected with this subject, which can alone do justice to the 
claims positive and comparative of individuals in the service of the Museum, 
we consider ourselves justified in directing special notice to the services and 
present remuneration of two of the assistants of the library, Messrs. Jones and 
Watts, as detailed in Mr. Panizzi’s answer to Question 9539. Apart from any 
question of justice to these gentlemen, we believe that the public interests are 
concerned in providing some means for advancement in the library which 
might secure to that department the continuance of such services as have long 
been discharged by those gentlemen. We concur with Mr. Panizzi’s recom- 
mendation, that they should be made assistant-librarians, and have an increased 
or increasing remuneration up to the limit which he states. 

With respect to the mode of payment, some passages of our evidence, which 
for the most part we consider as fitter for the mature consideration of Her 
Majesty's Government and the Trustees than ours, appear to us deserving of 
notice, as suggestive of the expediency of alteration in some particulars of the 
present practice. We find that to a certain extent, the system of remuneration 
by day wages prevails in the principal departments of the Museum, In the 
cases of temporary engagements and occasional service, this system would 
appear appropriate and scarcely avoidable. Under these heads, in our opinion, 
may be classed all persons received into the employment of the Trustees for 
specific tasks terminable within a limited period, and possibly others, though 
under a somewhat different category, who may be employed for a certain 
period on probation with a view to their reception on the regular staff of the 
Museum upon experience of their qualifications and conduct. In these cases, 
the cessation of the payment in the event of the non-attendance of the parties, 
however unavoidable the cause, whether illness or other accident, may be con- 
sidered as a necessary condition of the transaction. We find, however, this 
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system, including the latter condition, applied to two classes of persons, one of 
which cannot, and the other in our judgment ought not to come under the 
description of temporary service. We find that the assistants, in all respects to 
be considered as on the permanent staff of the Museum, are paid in the follow- 
ing manner:—They receive for the first two years 10s. per day, after two years’ 
service 12s. and it is not till after five years’ service that they receive a: fixed 
salary of 215/. per annum. When we consider the nature of the services 
required from these gentlemen, and the degree of education and acqwrement 
essential to the discharge of their duties, we are not surprised to find this mode 
of payment described as altogether offensive to them, and not agreeable to the 


heads of their respective departments (a). 


Whether the various services required by the departments are in respect of 
amount sufficiently remunerated to secure the quality of service so required is 
a distinct question, but we consider it inexpedient to dole out that remune- 
ration, whatever its amount, in a shape and under conditions which imply 
some distrust of the zeal and integrity of the parties who receive it: We 
therefore recommend that all the assistants, from the date of their appointments 
as such, should be paid by fixed salary, not subject to deduction for absence 
from unavoidable accident. We find also, that many persons originally received 
into the employment of the Trustees as supernumeraries, continue to be classed 
as such after due experience has been obtained of their conduct and qualifica- 
tions, and while no prospect or probability exists that the services performed 
by them can be dispensed with (6). This practice appears to us to tend to 
inaccuracy of estimates, confusion of accounts, and to fallacious views of the 
real exigencies of the establishment, and we recommend that upon due investi- 
gation of the facts, such persons should be removed from the class of super- 


numeraries to that of the regular assistants. 


There is another point connected with this branch of our inquiry which 
has been strongly urged on our attention, and especially in a striking passage 
of Mr. Gray’s evidence (c). We cannot conceive that in any department of the 
public service the reasons for securing a subsistence to parties in the event of 


retirement from age and infirmity can be more co 


5 


vent than in the case of the 


servants of the Museum, and we therefore recommend that measures should be 
taken to bring the permanent offices of the Museum under the conditions of 


the Superannuation Act. 


Subject to the adoption of the principle here suggested, and saving all 
existing rights, we are of opinion that some modification may be for the future 
desirable of the life tenure by which, as we understand, the principal appoint- 
ments in the Museum are now held. We can imagine cases in which the 
public service may require the removal of an officer for causes totally uncon- 
nected with either the proof or the suspicion of delinquency, and which conyey 


no reflection on his present character or past services. 


A power of removal 


should rest somewhere to meet such cases, and we consider that a complete 
security against abuse of such power would be provided by vesting it in the 
Secretary of State, to be exercised by him at his own discretion on report from 


the General Board. 


Accounts. 


The continued illness of Mr. Forshall interrupted the detailed examinations 
which it was our wish to have instituted into the accounts; but such attention 
as we were enabled to devote to the subject induced the belief that in several 


particulars it calls for the careful consideration of the Trustees. 


We do not 


find that any book is kept setting forth all the receipts and payments on 
account of the Museum, with the exception of one, called by Sir Henry Ellis, 
in his evidence (d), ‘the Secretary’s Account-book.” On the two occasions 
on which Mr. Forshall was compelled by illness to retire from the active dis- 
charge of his duties, the Principal Librarian, instead of adopting and con- 
tinuing i an uninterrupted series this account, commenced a new one of his 
own. Again, there appears to be no book kept in which the receipts and ex- 
penditure in respect of estates bequeathed to the Museum are entered sepa- 


rately. The accounts relating to the Brid 


oO 
5 


ewater estates, for example, are 


contained in letters addressed to the Museum authorities by their agents in the 


count ry. 


In connection with the accounts, your Commissioners have humbly to 
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make two suggestions. It appears to them, in the jirst place, that they may 
be kept in a simpler form than that now adopted; and without entering into 
detail on the subject, they would at once recommend that directions should 
be given from the Treasury as to the mode of keeping the Accounts, and that 
Books should be furnished from the Stationery Office adapted to the form in 
which my Lords of the Treasury may direct the accounts to be kept. It 
appears to your Commissioners in the second place, that the accounts shouid 
be subject to Treasury audit. We do not by that understand that the Treasury 
should exercise any control over the detailed expenditure of the different 
departments, but that the accounts should be passed upon the exhibition of 
proper vouchers, which would ascertain at once the amount of the expen- 
diture, and its application to the department for which it was intended. 
Considering the large amount of the annual expenditure, we see no reason for 
exempting this part of the public service from the ordinary constitutional 
check. 


LECTURES. 


At Q. 2717, and elsewhere in the course of Professor Owen’s evidence, will 
be found some observations on the expediency of introducing the practice of 
lectures illustrative of the collections of the Museum. In favour of the intro- 
duction of this practice, the instances are cited of the Hunterian collection 
and that of the Jardin des Plantes and other continental institutions (a). We 
are of opinion, as regards the Museum, that however undeniable the advantage 
which might be derived from some of its collections, as materials for oral 
illustration, it will not be desirable either to place these collections, for such 
purpose, at the disposal of lecturers not attached to the Museum, or to add to 
the present duties of its officers the obligation of lecturing. We consider the 
Museum as essentially a repository for the conservation and arrangement of a 
vast variety of material objects, from which men of science, literature, and art 
may derive assistance to their researches. We believe that the task of its 
superintendence and management, with a view to this main purpose alone, is 
sufficient to engross the time and the abilities of its own officers, and that the 
full attainment of that purpose might be in some degree hazarded by the 
pursuit of every adventitious advantage which might appear of possible attain- 
ment through the instrumentality of its stores. Without desiring to limit the 
discretion of the Trustees in dealing with any suggestions of this nature, we 
cannot take upon ourselves to recommend the systematic adoption of the 
practice in question, nor to advise that any building in the nature of a theatre 
or lecture-room should form part of any future additions to the Museum. 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS. 


Of the condition and management of this department we are able to speak 
with very unreserved approbation. We have learned with satisfaction that the 
Trustees contemplate the introduction of one improvement, which we think 
would produce great advantage at samll cost. We mean the exhibition to the 
public at large, in successive series, of the drawings and fine engravings (0). 
That these particular works of art should come frequently and conveniently 
under the eye of the public we consider to be most desirable. For the instruc- 
tion of the artist, as well as for the gratification of the unprofessional eye, the 
drawings of the old masters are scarcely second in value and interest to their 
greatest works on walls or canvas. We are also of opinion that nothing would 
be so likely to swell the list of donations, or of such bequests as those of Mr. 
Payne Knight, as the knowledge that the objects will be brought under the 
public notice without the injury which they must inevitably suffer from the 
frequent turning over of portfolios. We desire to express our strong concur- 
rence with what we understand to be the intention of the Trustees in this matter, 
because we have reason to believe that such addition as would be necessary to 
the present buildings of the Museum for the purpose in question, might be 
effected at small expense, and without prejudice to any plan for such additions 
as may be rendered necessary elsewhere by the increase of other collections. 


BUILDINGS. 


The subject of additions of some magnitude to the buildings of the Museum 
is one which must evidently, at no distant period, engage the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government. In answer to questions 4262, 4263, Mr. Panizzi states 
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that, supposing purchases in his department to go on at the recently reduced 
rate of the Parliamentary grant, viz., 5,000/. per annum, more space will be 
required for the library at the end of four or five years. It is also to be borne 
i mind that at this moment the arrangement for the deposit of the Grenville 
Library is considered by the Trustees as a temporary expedient. The addi- 
tional space likely to be required for the exigencies of the library may probably 
be calculated with some precision, so as to cover any specified period. The 
task obviously becomes more difficult in the case of any of the departments of 
natural history, with the exception perhaps of the botanical. We believe, 
indeed, that in various quarters the notion has been entertained of partially or 
totally relieving the Museum from its collections of natural history. To any 
scheme embracing this notion, whether it involve the removal of the present 
collections or the interruption of their due progress towards completeness, we 
have seen objections in limine sufficient to deter us from giving it any detailed 
consideration. The comprehensive character of the Museum, the origin of 
which may be traced to the heterogeneous nature of Sir Hans Sloane’s bequest, 
doubtless makes it difficult to provide for the expansion of its various branches 
according to their relative demands upon the space and light which can be 
applied to their accommodation. Any attempt, however, to diminish now that 
difficulty by segregating any portion, or by scattering in various localities the 
components of the vast aggregate, would involve a sacrifice of great scientific 
advantages which are not the less inherent in their union because that union 
was in its origin fortuitous. The temporary difficulties, expense, and incon- 
venience attending the transfer, however serious, are, in our opinion, quite sub- 
ordinate to this consideration. Some passages of our evidence will be found to 
illustrate the difficulty of drawing a line of separation for purposes of manage- 
ment and superintendence between certain collections which, in some respects, 
are sufficiently distinguishable from each other. Ina subsequent passage of this 
Report will be found an exposition of our opinions as to the mode of dealing 
with this difficulty. Its occurrence indicates strongly the value to science of 
the accidents which have placed in near juxtaposition the collections of mine- 
ralogy, of forms of existing and of extinct animal and vegetable life. 

The immediate connexion of all alike with the library of the Museum is too 
important to allow us to contemplate its dissolution (a). For these reasons, we 
can only deal with these collections as not only permanent components of the 
Museum, but as open to the further admission of objects by gift or purchase ; 
and by this view we have been influenced in our suggestions for the future 
government of the Institution. The increase of accommodation which may be 
required by the department of antiquities is at least as difficult to foresee as in 
the case of the zoological or mineralogical collections. At this moment the 
monuments discovered and explored by Mr. Layard on the site of ancient 
Nineveh are yet in a place of temporary deposit, which however, as such, and 
for the present, fulfils to a satisfactory extent the desire which the Trustees 
have manifested to gratify the just curiosity of the public by the early exhibition 
of these treasures. We rejoice, however, to hear that the Trustees have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a grant from the Government for the prosecution of further 
researches, and the probable acquisition of further treasures in the same quarter. 
Those already received have attracted such general attention, their archeo- 
logical value and their general character as acquisitions to a national museum 
are so far beyond cavil, that any expression of our approbation of measures 
calculated to render that collection more complete, could scarcely add authority 
to that of the public voice. It is the opinion of Mr. Hawkins (6), that if 
additions to the Nineveh marbles were to arrive within the next few years, 
there is no room in the Museum where they could be placed, even temporarily, 
so as to be seen by visitors; and that the public could not receive any instruc- 
tion or enjoyment from them until some extensive additions had been made to 
the buildings. 

We learn without surprise, from the evidence of the Trustees, that this state 
of circumstances has brought the question of eventual additions to the buildings 
of the Museum under preliminary discussion in their body. We do not, how- 
ever, find that it has yet assumed the shape of any distinct scheme which could 
call for any observation of ours. We think it necessary, however, to record our 
opinion that, in some important particulars of internal arrangement, the present 


buildings may usefully serve as a warning, rather than a model, to the architect 
of any additional structure and his employers, 
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We have no reason to question the general disclaimer of responsibility for 
any imperfections of the present buildings, asserted on behalf of the Trustees 
by Sir R. Inglis, in his answer to question 10,703. The previous question, 
10,702, contains a summary enumeration of certain defects in the construction 
of the buildings which have been brought under our notice by various wit- 
nesses, and which we have verified by inspection. We find the officers of four 
principal departments—those of the MSS., of the library, the antiquities, and 
the mineralogy—lamenting a deficiency or misdirection of light with reference 
either to their own duties and occupations, or to the proper exhibition of their 
collections. With respect to the Natural History Departments, the ground of 
complaint on this head appears to confine itself to the long gallery on the 
north side, occupied by the mineralogical collections. The side light in this 
room is represented as unsatisfactory for purposes of inspection, and consider- 
able space appears to be lost above the cases of the wall fronting the windows, 
which we apprehend might have been turned to account by means of a gallery, 
if the light had been brought through the roof. In the Antiquity Department 
the central saloon is a principal subject of complaint, on the score of defective 
lighting. While some of the Nineveh marbles were temporarily placed under 
the windows of the corridor of the south front, the obscurity of that position 
was made apparent by the difficulty of examining objects of so much interest, 
and they have gained by their removal to what may be designated a cellar, but 
is, in fact, comparatively a well-lighted apartment. This corridor, and some 
of the MSS. rooms may equally be considered as having undergone some 
sacrifice to the architectural beauty of the portico and its columnar con- 
tinuation. 

Mr. Panizzi’s answer to question 4264 contains some results of his observa- 
tion and experience, which we think worthy of the attention of the Trustees, 
when any scheme for extension shall be under consideration. After giving 
reasons, principally connected with the state of the catalogues and their desks, 
for an early enlargement of the reading-room, he points out a palpable incon- 
venience arising out of the relative situations of the MSS. rooms and the read- 
ing-room. It must be considered as a serious imperfection in the original 
plan of the buildings, that the only available communication between these 
two departments lies through the magnificent intervening room devoted to the 
King’s Library. The latter is not open to the public at large, and is used by 
the assistants and attendants of the library in the discharge of some of their 
duties which most require the absence of noise or other disturbance. It is 
nevertheless, the only channel and the thoroughfare for an intercourse between 
the MSS. Department and the reading-room, which is rendered the more fre- 
quent by circumstances connected with their respective service. By the prac- 
tice of the Museum, MSS., not of special value, are sent to the reading-room on 
demand; but readers who wish to consult select MSS. must resort to that 
department. In the former case the transmission of the objects by the servants 
of the Museum, in the latter the passage of the readers themselves, occasions 
much disturbance to those employed in the room on the service of the library, 
and some injury to the books from dust, the cases being yet unglazed. The 
latter practice also introduces into a portion of the library not open to the 
public, or guarded as such by proper regulations, persons of whom the Libra- 
rian has no knowledge, and for whose conduct he cannot be responsible. These 
circumstances have suggested to Mr. Panizzi a scheme of extension, by which 
the buildings to be constructed would consist of new MSS. rooms, and a new 
enlarged reading-room, which would enable the Trustees to devote the present 
MSS. rooms, including that at present made over to the Grenville Library, to 
the printed books. In the event of such an arrangement being adopted, Mr. 
Panizzi would extend his views to the opening this magnificent and continuous 
suite of rooms to public exhibition, under regulations resembling those of the 
departments of natural history. There may be considerations relating to the 
work now performed in some of them by the servants of the library, which may 
make the expediency of such a measure questionable. In itself, we think the 
admission of the public to such a spectacle as the King’s Library presents, and 
which is now only open to special visiters, would have its advantages. It may 
be said that these advantages are not of a nature to make their extension to the 
public imperative, as in the case of the specimens in the natural history collec- 
tions. It may be alleged that the mere contemplation of the backs of books 
conveys in itself no instruction of any value. We cannot, however, ourselves 
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enter the King’s Library without impressions which we could wish should be 
felt and shared by others ; impressions of a respect which is due to the founders 
and donors of such collections. The vague surprise which is generated even 
in the uninstructed by the sight of sucha display of literary treasures may 
ripen into the desire to turn them to account. Mr. Panizzi considers that the 
scheme which he has shadowed out would cover the exigencies of the library 
for some 12 or 14 years to come, at the probable rate of increase to be ex- 
pected. An essential condition of the adoption of the scheme would be the 
glazing of the cases in the King’s Library and in the Grenville room 3 a mea- 
sure which in any case we earnestly recommend to the favourable consideration 
of the government of the Museum. 

With reference to the above-mentioned circumstances, and other instances of 
imperfect communication, we cannot describe the general result of the build- 
ings as one which would make them.a safe guide for future operations, or quite 
as satisfactory as might fairly be expected in return for an outlay which, from 
a Parliamentary Return of June 1, 1849, appears since the year 1823 to have 
amounted to 696,000/. We should be unwilling to make any captious remark 
upon a position rather, perhaps, casually advanced than positively laid down by 
a witness, but the opinion expressed by Sir R. Inglis, in his answer to Q. 10073, 
“that something must be sacrificed in the interior to the production of a great 
external effect,” is one which we could adopt only with limitations. The 
finest external feature of the Museum is certainly one which has exacted to 
some extent the sacrifice it may be by its grandeur and beauty considered to 
justify. 

The disclaimer which has been entered by the Trustees, both of credit for the 
perfections and of responsibility for any alleged defects of the present buildings, 
suggests some considerations with respect to the future. It seems tous that 
this subject of building is one with respect to which such a body as the Trustees 
might embrace, with satisfaction to themselves and advantage to the public, the 
largest portion of reponsibility compatible with the ultimate control and neces- 
sary sanction of the Legislature. We know of no body of gentlemen to whose 
collective taste and judgment might more safely be committed the suggestion 
of plans, the superintendence of professional talent in their execution, and the 
application of the funds allotted by Parliament’ for purposes of construction. 
It seems to us, that any scheme for additional buildings should be based in the 
first instance on reports from the several departments of the Museum, contain- 
ing all attainable information of the present and future exigencies of each 
department. That it should be for the Trustees to digest a scheme, founded 
on these reports and upon full and free communication with the officers, for the 
consideration of Her Majesty's Government. If such a course were pursued, 
we conceive that ‘responsibility for architectural results would mainly hence- 
forth attach to the Trustees—not, perhaps, to any of them as individuals, but 
to them as a corporation, alive to its corporate character and reputation ; and 
so far a better depositary of such special responsibility than an administration of 
the day, a Committee of the House of Commons, or a Commission pro hae vice. 
In such case, the records of the Museum itself, the Minutes of its meetings, and 
its correspondence with the Government, would at once show to any future 
inquirers under the sanction of what authority, by the guidance of what reasons 
and principles, or the influence of what accidents, results, whether adjudged 
upon experience to be satisfactory or defective, had been obtained. Evidenee 
would be forthcoming of the difficulties which had been encountered, of the 
extent to which the views of the Trustees had been accepted or overruled, which 
would enable public opinion to do retrospective justice to all concerned, and 
would be useful for the guidance of any further operations. 


British ANTIQUITIES. 


In our Appendix will be found a letter from Mr. Akerman, and certain reso- 
lutions adopted by the Committee of the Archeological Association, on the 
subject of the formation of a collection of national antiquities in the British 
Museum. The objects of this class at present in the Museum, though they 
have lately received an addition from the liberality of the Duke of North- 
umberland, would probably be considered as affording little more than a 
basis for the foundation of any such systematic collection as is contemplated by 
Mr. Akerman. Parts of certain buildings now in progress are destined, as we 
understand, to the reception of these objects and such additions of their class.as 
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may hereafter be made. These may probably be found sufficicnt for some time 
to come if the collection continue to consist, as hitherto. of casual acquisition by 
gift, or by purchases not regulated with a view to systematic illustration of 
historical periods: still more, if the Trustees should act upon the opinion ex- 
pressed by one of their body that, with respect to this department, the value of 
objects as works of art should be kept in view rather than their curiosity as 
illustrations of national or other history (a). If, on the contrary, another view 
be adopted—if it be desired to make the Museum subservient to the formation 
of a collection of national antiquities such as that of which Copenhagen justly 
boasts —we are not prepared positively to say in the words of a letter addressed 
by an eminent Danish antiquarian to our Chairman, that not one or two, but 
twenty rooms should be devoted to it; but we are disposed to agree with Mr. 
Hawkins, that to do justice to such an object'an additional department, with a 
distinct officer and staff of assistants and attendants, should be formed in the 
Museum: It should at the same time be remembered that two important 
features of such a collection, one of them requirmg great space for display, are 
already, to a great extent, provided for. The coins and medals of our own 
country form part of the general collection in the Museum. The arms of our 
ancestors are to a great’ extent collected in the Tower. We cannot, however, 
deny force to the observation of Mr. Akerman upon the absence or quasi- 
absence of a collection of national antiquities from a British Museum, nor can 
we doubt but that great accessions would flow in if such were invited for the 
avowed purpose of forming a connected series of relics to illustrate the arts and 
manners of the various races which have occupied our soil. We can do no 
other than speak of such an object as one to which the liberality of Govern- 
ment might be directed with unquestionable advantage. 


Lycian MARBLES: 


At an early period of our inquiry, our attention was attracted to a letter 
addressed to us by Sir C. Fellows, on the subject of the disposal in the Museum 
of the valuable relics discovered by him in Lycia, and with his co-operation 
transported to this country. In that letter, the writer complains of inattention 
to his representations, of some personal discourtesy on the part of the Trustees, 
and of serious defects and mistakes in the arrangement of the objects in 
question. He attributes the alleged circumstances and their consequences to a 
want of authority in the keeper of the antiquities, and prays for an investiga- 
tion, which he thinks will throw light on the system pursued in the management 
of the Institution. It is mainly in the latter point of view, that'we are disposed 
to consider the branch of inquiry suggested to us by the letter of Sir C. 
Fellows. It would not be possible for us, were it within the scope of our 
Commission, to offer any opinion of ours on the merits of various questions of 
archeological detail, which have arisen between Sir C. Fellows and: others in 
the course of a long and somewhat complicated transaction. No diligence of 
ours, in the collection of evidence, could enable us to speak with authority on 
the proper allocation of the fragments of which this collection is in great part 
composed. Certain defects indeed, we consider to exist in the present arrange- 
ment which are apparent to unscientific inspection. With respect to the 
position of some of the monuments, we can hardly concur in the satisfaction 
with which, from the testimony of Mr. Hamilton, we infer that the Trustees 
regard their arrangement. It is undeniable that: some features of the most 
interesting class, the early Lycian, are placed at once so near the wall and so 
high from the ground, that they cannot from any accessible station be examined. 
It appears to us, also, that the room is, as considered by Sir C. Fellows and 
Mr. Hawkins, too small for the collection. It is but just to the Trustees to cite 
the statement of Sir R. Inglis (6), that “the general character of this room 
“formed a part of the original plan sanctioned by the Treasury, and was not in 
“any degree under the control of the Trustees; but when the Lycian 
“marbles were brought into this country, the Trustees had no other space in 
“ which they could deposit them, except that afforded by completing, as quickly 
“as possible, the portion of the building left uncommenced in the space on the 
“west of the Museum. The elongation of that space was not within their 
“ power; in its width they extended the plan as far as was considered safe.” 
We cannot overlook the difficulty of accommodating a specific collection of 
bulky remains of antiquity in a space not specially destined to their reception ; 
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and, as any consequent imperfections could only now be remedied at an expense 
which we cannot take on ourselves to recommend, and by methods which we 
are not prepared to specify, we think it unnecessary to dwell on that part of the 
subject. : 

With respect to Sir C. Fellows’ personal complaints, we cannot take upon 
ourselves to impugn the measure of deference to his archeological suggestions 
and authority, as compared with that of others, which the Trustees chose to 
accord. We regret that any circumstances should have occurred in his inter- 
course with them to disturb the satisfaction which the safe arrival and deposit 
in the Museum, of the treasures discovered and explored by him were calcu- 
lated to afford him. The Trustees will, doubtless, share that regret, especially 
with reference to one instance, in which Sir C. Fellows appears to have been 
treated with what, we are satisfied, was an unintentional discourtesy (2). At 
appears, that Sir Richard Westmacott and himself, had prepared rival models 
for the arrangement of the monuments. A decision, adverse to the suggestions 
of Sir C. Fellows, was adopted by the Trustees in his absence. We think it 
would have been well for the Trustees to have called him in to their meeting, 
in order to communicate to him, with the courtesy to be expected in all per- 
sonal communications with such a body, the rejection of his scheme. He com- 
plains, however, that he was left to learn casually, from his successful 
competitor, the result of their deliberations; and that, having no formal 
intimation of it, he waited for some time in the expectation of being called in 
to receive one. We have further to observe, that by a Minute of June 28, 
1845, Sir Richard Westmacott was directed to prepare a model, consulting Sir 
C. Fellows and Mr. Hawkins; and by another Minute of J uly 26, the 
Trustees, in recording their approval of Sir R. Westmacott’s model, gave it, 
“subject to such further alterations as, after a further examination of Sir C. 
“ Fellows’ model and consultation with him, Sir R. Westmacott might think it 
“expedient to adopt.” It appears, therefore, clearly, that the Trustees, how- 
ever little they deferred to Sir C. Fellows as’ an archeologist, recognized the 
advantage which might be derived from his local knowledge. No such 
consultation took place; and Sir R. Westmacott accounts for this, by the fact, 
that his views and those of Sir C. Fellows were so much at variance, that 
consultation would have been useless, if not impossible. The Trustees seem to 
have been left in ignorance of this circumstance. Some intercourse subsequently 
took place between Sir C. Fellows and the Trustees on some matters of detail, 
in which the recommendations of Sir Charles were adopted. Sir Charles did 
not henceforth interfere in Sir R. Westmacott’s arrangements, except in the 
matter of certain inscriptions. These, Sir Richard had all along desired might 
be left to Sir C. Fellows to arrange ; but we cannot find that this intention 
was regularly communicated; and Sir C. Fellows seems to have interfered in 
this particular by accident, but in time to prevent some rather grave errors. 

Supposing that the judgment of the Trustees and their chief adviser Sir R. 
Westmacott should be confirmed in all particulars questioned by Sir C. Fellows 
—a subject on which we do not offer an opinion—there remains a certain loose-~ 
ness in the whole proceeding, which, we think, has given rise to, and to some 
extent justifies, the dissatisfaction expressed by Sir C. Fellows. The inyesti- 
gation further brings to light a circumstance connected with the department of 
antiquities, which appears to distinguish it from other departments of the 
Museum. By statute 3, § 8, of the Museum Code, the duty is assigned to each 
officer of a department, of arranging scientifically all additions which may from 
time to time be made to the collections under his care. In the department of 
antiquities it appears that this rule is set aside, or, at least, so construed that 
the arrangement of a large class of objects is confided to another, and completed 
before these objects are put under the charge of Mr. Hawkins. The preference 
of other advice by the Trustees rests upon grounds stated by one of the Trustees 
at Q. 10877. We are hardly convinced of the necessity of a practice 
somewhat anomalous, by which, in matters of common recurrence, the Trustees 
habitually act on the advice and use the services of a gentleman not on the staff 
of the Museum, to the exclusion, as would appear, of the head of the depart- 
ment. Without assuming that in any case of difficulty the Trustees should sub- 
mit their ultimate j udgment to that of their own officer, or that they should 
refrain from calling in any other advice to guide that judgment—especially 
from a quarter so eminent as Sir R. W estmacott—we still conceive that the 
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recognized officer of the department should at least have cognizance of the 
entire of any such transaction. To some extent, indeed, Mr. Hawkins appears 
to have been consulted at an early period; and his report, while it predicted 
that the room would prove too small for the whole of the sculptures, contained 
some suggestions as to light, which were adopted with the best effect. This, 
the first and last occasion on which he appears to have been formally consulted 
on any question of arrangement, would appear to have done no discredit to his 
judgment. In one analogous and still more important instance—that of the 
Elgin marbles—we find that the Tr ustees, after adopting an arrangement sug- 
gested and superintended by Sir R. Westmacott, ultimately saw reason to change 
it for one suggested from the beginning by Mr. Hawkins (a). 


BotTANIcAL DEPARTMENT. 


The collections belonging to this department are at present under the charge 
of a gentleman whose acquirements and abilities are so universally acknow- 
ledged, that we are convinced its present management leaves nothing to be 
desired. We believe that no man of science in this country enjoys a reputation 
more widely spread, or more firmly established, than that of Mr. Robert Brown. 
It appears from his evidence (0) that the last regulations of the Trustees have 
removed some grounds for dissatisfaction with the insufficiency of the assist- 
ance formerly allowed. He expresses, however, strong apprehensions of the 
future effect of certain measures announced by the Trustees as contingent upon 
his own decease. These arrangements, if carried out, will, he considers (c), 
place the Botanical Department on a footing of inferiority as compared to the 
other departments of Natural History, not only in respect of emolument, but 
also by a reduction of the present small establishment, which he considers 
unjust to that department, and as not likely to secure abilities of the first class 
to the discharge of the duties of its superintendence.. We consider these appre- 
hensions not altogether unfounded. There is some ground to fear that the 
greater popular attraction of other collections may divert the attention of the 
governing body to an undue extent from the less obtrusive exigencies of the 
department in question. In one instance only Mr. Robert Brown’s earnest re- 
commendation has procured a special grant of 400/. for its increase, and the 
extreme annual grant hitherto placed at his disposal has been 175/. (d). We 
consider the representations of this old and able scientific servant of the public 
as worthy the mature consideration of the Trustees. His plea is strongly 
sustained by the list which he has furnished of the visiters to his department. 

This list being only a record of first admissions, gives us no information as to 
the number of visits paid by any of the individuals mentioned to the collections. 
It shows, however, by the names recorded, that this department, though 
hitherto possessing little attraction for ordinary observers, is an object of great 
attraction to men of scientific eminence of this and other countries. To all 
such that attraction is doubtless at present much enhanced by the Huropean 
reputation of its present curator. 

The exhibition of the collections has not hitherto been extended beyond this 
select class of visiters, who have been admitted by Ses of a Trustee 
or officer of the Museum, or at the personal discretion of the curator (¢). It is, 
however, satisfactory to us to learn that a system of general admission and 
exhibition of select portions of the specimens is shortly to be established, for 
which the necessary preparations have been for some time in progress, and are 
now nearly completed (f). Mr. Brown, however, considers that with the 
materials at his present command he can but imperfectly carry out the purpose 
in view, and that great additions to the collections must be made to make a 
satisfactory exhibition (9). 


OTHER NAturAL History DEPARTMENTS. 


Being aware, from the Memorial presented to the First Lord of the Treasury 
on the 10th of March, 1847, by a very numerous body of the cultivators of 
natural history science, that a widely-spread dissatisfaction prevails among them 
relative to the actual condition of, and means of access to, the vast and valuable 
materials in the Natural History Departments of the British Museum, we have 
necessarily directed our attention to this subject of complaint. In pursuing our 
inquiries, it was not possible for us to enter into abstruse scientific details of the 
classification, arrangement, and nomenclature of the collections constituting 
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this great division of the National Museum. We have, however, examined the 
officers who conduct it, as well as other individuals well qualified to afford the 
most correct information, with a view to investigate the causes of the discontent 
alleged to exist, and, if found to be real, to suggest remedial measures. We 
have rather directed our attention to those complaints which bear upon the 
system of administration ; and the consideration of that point has induced us in 
the sequel to propose certain alterations, the adoption of which will, in 
our opinion, tend materially to obviate all valid grounds for future animad- 
Version. 

It appears by a decision of the Trustees, on January 26, 1837, that the 

natural history collections of the Museum were divided into three depart- 
ments :—Ist. The Mineralogical, including all fossil remains; 2nd. The Zoolo- 
gical, including all existing animals(a); 3rd. The Botanical. Now it is com- 
plained, in consequence of this arrangement, that a person wishing to compare 
the fossil remains of an extinct genus with its recent analogue, or desirous of 
studying the characters of a family comprising both fossil and recent genera, 
has necessarily to alternate between two departments ; whilst a botanist, anxious 
to carry on similar investigations in the vegetable kingdom, is compelled to 
refer from his own department at the south end of the building to the minera- 
logical department at the north end. Recognising fully the justice of this 
complaint, and sensible of the obstacles presented by the existing arrangement 
to the effective prosecution of scientific inquiries, we are at the same time bound 
to remark, that the interests of science have suffered more detriment than would 
otherwise have resulted had a more cordial spirit been manifested between the 
heads of the mineralogical and zoological departments, and had they entertained 
a mutual desire to sink all jealousies and co-operate for the general good (6). 

As to the extent to which it may be advisable to carry out the principle of 
amalgamation of the fossil and recent specimens, there appears to be consider- 
able difference of opinion, particularly between those officers. The head of the 
zoological department, for example, calls for the entire union of all animals and 
their bones, and all shells, fossil and recent ; whilst the chief of the mineralo- 
gical collections objects to the transfer of any of his specimens, imtended, as he 
maintains, to illustrate geological science. The correct adjustment of this 
question necessarily presents some difficulties; but. after a careful review of the 
information we have been able to obtain, we cannot doubt that some well- 
defined plan is imperatively called for, seeing that in abandoning in practice 
their resolution above cited, the Trustees have entered. somewhat vaguely and 
partially into an arrangement originally suggested by the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, by the operation of which the heads of the 
departments of zoology and mineralogy have been placed in direct anta- 
gonism(c). The strongest illustration of this result is to be found in the fact, 
that a copious collection of fossil species, elaborately reported upon by the head 
of the mineralogical and geological departments as essential to the illustration 
of his subject, was purchased without his knowledge, and without any answer 
being given to his report by the head of the zoological department (d). 

To prevent the recurrence of such an anomaly, and to promote as far as 
possible the legitimate objects of the National Museum, by “ the advancement 
and dissemination of scientific knowledge, and the economical application. of 
those branches of natural history which are illustrated by the collections” (¢), 
we recommend the adoption of the following plan :— 

Ist. The Mineralogical Department should comprise, in addition to the 
collection of minerals (/), all the fossil vertebrata and such fossil invertebrata 
as are not required to supply the extinct links in the series of existing inverte- 
brata in the Zoological Department (g). With the fossil yertebrata should be 
combined such skeletons or analogous parts of existing animals as are essential 
to the illustration of the nature and affinities of the fossil specimens (h). We 
find that the Museum already possesses a collection of comparative osteology (7), 
which would contribute greatly to this useful and important object, but which 
is now chiefly preserved with the stuffed skins and other specimens illustrative 
of the outward zoological characters of existing beasts and birds. 

2nd. The Zoological Department should contain all specimens exhibiting the 
external characters of the recent vertebrata (4), and the collections of all the 
other classes of the existing animal kingdom (J). The invertebrate classes, having 
shells or other equivalent hard and enduring parts, should have associated with 
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them typical specimens of the corresponding parts of those generic forms which 
have become extinct (a), so that the links now lost in the natural series should 
be supplied by the most perfect specimens in the fossil collections, or procured 
elsewhere as opportunities offer (6). A combination of recent and fossil inver- 
tebrata to this extent, whilst it would supply all that the geologist now requires 
in studying the relations and progression of affinities of a natural group, would 
not. be attended with that inconvenience which the whole series of slightly- 
varied species of a fossil genus would create, if such series were interpolated 
in its full extent with the recent allied forms. At the same time (inasmuch as 
a few good specimens of each well-marked generic form would be sufficient for 
the zoological series) the great bulk of the geological collections would be 
retained in the Mineralogical Department, as conveying instruction chiefly in 
relation to the strata characterized by them (c), and would be available for the 
illustration of a geological collection stratigraphically arranged, should it be 
deemed advisable hereafter to exhibit one (d). 

3rd. The Botanical Department should contain all the collections of the 
vegetable kingdom, both recent and fossil (e). 

It may be argued that this proposal is open to the same objections that 
have suggested it, and that the student of recent zoology will be subjected 
thereby to the inconvenience of moving from one department to the other, 
should he wish to inspect the skin and skeleton of some species, or it may be of 
the same individual, as in the case of the aurochs presented to the Museum by 
the Emperor of Russia. This argument would no doubt hold good, did it 
enter into the scope or contemplation of the Trustees to devote their space and 
resources to the formation of an extensive collection of comparative physiology, 
comprising wet and dry preparations of the organs of nutrition, circulation, and 
other essential structures of the animal economy (/). But as this is not the 
case, those persons who are prosecuting intimate zootomical researches would. 
not be lkely to seek for the material for their studies in the British Museum. 
The exhibition of a few typical skeletons of the vertebrata (g) in the Zoological 
Department would entirely obviate this objection as it affects the generality of 
the visiters to the Museum, and would be the means of conveying much inte- 
resting information to the public. 

In reference to the imperfection of some parts of the collections, it appears 
in evidence, as above stated, that although the Trustees have in their posses- 
sion (4) the materials for the display of a far more extensive and instructive 
series of recent skeletons than is now exhibited, adapted to the illustration of 
the superb and, in many branches, unique (7) collections of fossil vertebrate 
remains, yet that these have not as yet become available to the public. It is 
also stated (4) that in consequence of the paucity of moist preparations of those 
specimens or parts of specimens of mollusca and other invertebrate forms which 
cannot be exhibited ina dry state, but which are of first-rate importance in 
illustrating in some cases the zoological characters of the order, family, or 
genus, as in the testaceous mollusca—in others affording the only available 
mode of exhibiting entire organisms—the series of zoological sequence is inter- 
rupted, and the demonstration of individual structures incomplete (1). These 
deficiencies are no doubt partly attributable to a want of room for the extension 
of the collections; but we would fain hope, now that their importance is 
brought prominently before the notice of the Trustees, that some prompt 
measures may be adopted to satisfy the just requirements of the scientific 
public. Complaints have come before us affecting the departmental adminis- 
tration, which it is necessary shortly to allude to; they have reference chiefly 
to the indication of the specimens as communicated to the public through 
the medium of the labels attached to them by the responsible officers of 
the Museum. It is stated that in the zoological collections very few syno- 
nyms(m) are given, and that the authorities for the names adopted in the 
arrangement are very generally omitted (nm). It is also complained that in 
another department the labels are occupied by English translations of the 
Greek or Latin designations of the species, to the exclusion of more essential 
information as to the strata and localities from which the specimens are 
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several departments, we are at the same time of opinion that a certain control 
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public of these collections depends upon a good system of indication, calculated 
to convey to the inquiring mind as much useful information as the limited area 
of the labels will admit. 

We have already, in a previous portion of this Report, recommended that 
the heads of the Natural History Departments be desired to furnish lists at 
stated periods to the chief librarian of all the books which appear to them 
to be wanting, and which are necessary for the advancement of the branches of 
knowledge with which they are severally connected (a). 

A compliance with this suggestion is the more called for, as it appears in 
evidence that no one of the present Under-Librarians, however skilled in 
general literature, is specially versed in the literature of Physical Science (b) ; 
a circumstance which those Commissioners who have most attended to this 
division of the subject particularly regret, in reference to an object. cherished 
by them—the formation and printing of a special catalogue of the books on 
Natural History (¢). 

Lastly, we refer with great satisfaction to the evidence of men of the highest 
authority in science, showing that the Natural History collections of the 
Museum are, as a whole, equal, if not superior, to any in the world (d); and 
we fully coincide in the enlightened views of Sir Hans Sloane, their founder, 
that these collections (which in his time constituted the most important part of 
the Museum), “should be rendered.as useful as possible, as well towards satis- 
“fying the desire of the curious as for the improvement, knowledge, and 
“information of all persons” (¢). We entertain a confident hope that the 
suggestions we have offered, with respect to their future arrangement and 
extension, will, if adopted, conduce to the realization of the views of the 

founder, and the satisfaction of those persons whose complaints have come 
under our notice in the course of this inquiry. 
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TAKEN BEFORE THE 


COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED TO INQUIRE INTO THE 
CONSTITUTION AND MANAGEMENT, &c., 


OF THE 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Saturpay, July 10, 1847. 
The Bishop of NORWICH in the Chair. 


Lord Wrortes.ey, Sir Puitip Ecerton, Sir Cuartes Lemon, The Lorp Apvocartes, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Rogers, and Mr. Mitnzs. 


Sir Henry Hillis examined. 


1. (Lord Advocate.) You are principal librarian of the British Museum ?—I am. 

2. And you have been for many years connected with that establishment in various depart- 
ments ?—In various departments for nearly 47 years. 

3. You were at one time keeper of the Department of Printed Books ?—I was. 

4. You were afterwards keeper of the Department of Manuscripts?—Without any fresh 
appointment, I removed from the Department of Printed Books into the Department of Manu- 
scripts for the convenience of the house. 

5. You were secretary for several years ?—For about 14 years, or rather more. 

6. When did you cease to be secretary ?—Soon after I became principal librarian: in 1828. 

7. Did you hold the office of secretary along with any other office ?—Yes, I had held it with 
the keepership of the Manuscripts. 

8. You were also the expenditor ?—That was an office at that time connected with the 
principal librarianship, or, at least, always given to the principal librarian. 

9. When you became principal librarian, you became expenditor ?—Yes. 

10. For how long a time did you hold those offices ?—Till 1837 ; till after the Committee 
of the House of Commons upon the British Museum had made their recommendations. 

1]. In consequence of that Committee, certain alterations were made in the administration 
of the Museum, and in the constitution of the departments and offices belonging to them ?— 
Yes, and the payments were then undertaken by the secretary. 

12. Mr. Forshall, who was then appointed ?—Yes, Mr. Forshall succeeded me as secretary 
in 1828. 

13. Who succeeded you at that time in the department of keeper of the Manuscripts ?— 
Mr. Forshall, who had been my assistant previously. 

14. He succeeded to both offices ?—Yes. 

15. When was the office of secretary separated from the office of keeper of the Manu- 
scripts ?—After the fresh arrangements, subsequent to the changes caused by the Committee of 
the House of Commons of 1836. 

16. The Commissioners have got before them certain statutes and rules bearing date the 
Sth of June, 1839, are those the statutes and rules now in observance in the Museum ?—~ 
They are. 

17. For regulating the duties of the different offices and the different departments ?— 
They are. 

18. Has there been any material change since 1839?—None. There may have been two 
or three or more orders of General Meeting, which may have explained or changed some trivial 
points, but that is the body of statutes by which we consider ourselves bound. 

19. You mean to say that no alterations have been so material that the trustees have 
thought it necessary to embody them in a new statute?—No. I could not at this moment 
specify any explanations of the Statutes which they have made ; but, to the best of my memory, 
they have been very trivial. 

20. What statutes and rules were in force before those of 1839 ?—There were some statutes 
and rules which I think bear date in 1833. 

21. Then are the statutes and rules of 1839, those of 1833, altered, in consequence Of the 
Committee of the House of Commons and the proceedings of the trustees in reference to 
them ?—I consider those of 1839 to be an entirely new code, formed subsequently to what passed 
in the Committee of the House of Commons after the recommendations of that Committee had 
been received, 

22. Do you know what statutes were in force before 1833?—Statutes and Rules for the 
Museum have been prepared and continued, or rather re-framed, at different times, just as the 
state or management of the Museum might require fresh or improved regulations. I have in 
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my own library a copy of Statutes for the Museum printed in 1768; there was another Code, 
with additions, printed, I think, in 1805. There was an edition in 1808, which was followed 
by another containing some fresh regulations in 1814. The next edition was that of 1833. 
Mr. Forshall could probably furnish you with copies of some or other of the old editions, 

23. You do not happen to recollect what they were?—I could not specify exactly, but they 
were extremely different, suited to different states of things. 

24. I now wish to ask you about the meetings of the trustees. I see that the statutes and 
rules say that “The ordinary business of the Museum shall be managed by a standing com- 
mittee, consisting of 15 trustees, appointed at a general meeting, and of such other trustees 
as may from time to time signify to the secretary their willingness to attend,” so that the 
business of the Museum is managed by a standing committee, which is an open committee, 
which any of the trustees may join?-—Exactly so; and which is continually joined by 
trustees who are not actually of the standing committee. 

25. Have the members of the standing committee varied much from year to year?—No; I 
think not. 

26. It says, “A standing committee appointed at a general meeting:” is the standing 
committee appointed annually, or appointed at one general meeting to be a standing com- 
mittee from year to year, and do they die out ?—I can answer that so far as to say, that when 
I was secretary, I never remember any reappointment of the standing committee. 

27. There was a standmg committee then?—Yes; the rule as regarded summoning them 
was, that every trustee who had attended the Committee at any meeting during the previous 
year was summoned in the year following: it was an open Committee; any trustees who chose 
to come might attend, even if not summoned ; but I summoned, in fact, all that I knew were 
resident. in town. 

28. In entering upon the minutes the names of the Committee, is any difference made be- 
tween members of the Committee and the other trustees who join them ?—No. 

29. There would be no difficulty, I presume, in getting a return of the members of the 
standing committee separate from the other trustees?—No; the minutes are kept by the 
secretary, and at the head of the minutes of each day’s proceedings, a list of the trustees who 
attended and the name of the trustee who was in the chair are always inserted, 

30. Do you attend yourself, as principal librarian, the meetings of the trustees?—No. I 
am always within call, and they send for me when they want me. 

31. But you are not in the room as a proper officer of the meeting ?—No. 

32. (Lord Wrottesley.) The secretary, of course, attends?—He does. 

33. (Chairman.) Minutes are kept of every meeting ?—Yes; minutes are kept of the most 
trifling decisions. 

34. (Sir Philip Egerton.) What constitutes a quorum of the standing committee ?—Three 
trustees. 

35. In case those three trustees should be accidentally trustees not on ‘the standing com- 
mittee, would that constitute a quorum ?—I should think so. 

36. Though they did not happen to be any of the 15 who composed the standing committee? 
—I think the Committees consist very much of the same persons. 

37. Are the decisions of the standing committee final, or are they reported to any Board ?— 
«n my time, to the best of my remembrance, all minutes of the Committee were read at the 
next ordinary general meeting and confirmed : for the actual administration of points which are 
immediately desirable, the acts of the Committee are final, but their minutes are always read to 
the next regular general meeting, as I have mentioned. 

58. For the purpose of being confirmed ?—Yes. 

39. (Lord Advocate.) Does that general meeting sit at stated periods, or, as it is called, pro 
re nata ?—The Statute fixes four general meetings ; in the month of December, in the month of 
February, in the month of May, and in the month of July; and other general meetings are 
called as they are wanted. 1 have sometimes known three general meetings in a month; they 


were extra general meetings. 


40. Called pro re naté 2—Yes. 

41. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you remember any instance of a general meeting overruling any 
decision of the standing committee ?—I have no recollection of it ; but that isa point.upon which 
the present secretary’s memory would be more perfect than mine. 

42. (Sir Charles Lemon.) What are the number of members, on an average, present at the 
standing committee ?—I think 9 and 10, and 11. You will find that, for years, there have 
rarely been fewer than those numbers; sometimes 15 or 16. 

43. (Chairman.) How often does the standing committee meet ?— The standing committee 
meets once a-month, but of late years it has frequently met three or four times a-month, 

44. (Lord Advocate.) Does the standing committee perform its business in itself, or does 

it appoint sub-committees usually, who report to the standing committee ?—That depends 
upon the requirements of the business before them. 
_ 45, There is no regular course of proceeding in that respect ?—There is a sub-committee of 
finance, a sort of standing sub-committee ; for some years past there has been a standing Library 
Committee; and frequently we have had a sub-committee of Natural History, and sub-com- 
mittees otherwise appointed for special purposes, 

46. But there is not a standing sub-committee for each department ?—No, I cannot say that 
there is; sometimes there has been, and sometimes there has not. As soon as the special 
business of a sub-committee has been settled, you heard nothing more of the sub-committee of 
that department for some time, and then perhaps two or three trustees present at some meeting 
would be formed into another sub-committee. 


47. I understood you to say that there were certain departments in the Museum ?—Yes. 


es 
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48. There are the departments of Manuscripts, Printed Books, Natural History, and 
Antiquities?—Yes. We consider the Department of Natural History now as being in three 
divisions—mineralogical, zoological, and botanical. 

49. That gives six departments?—The prints, and drawings too, have of late years been con- 
stituted into a separate department. 

50. How many principal keepers have you got?—There is the principal keeper of the 
Printed Books, the principal keeper of the Manuscripts. Mr. Konig was formerly, and 
is now, the principal keeper of Natural History; Mr. Gray is a keeper; and Mr. Brown is the 
keeper of the Botany. 

51, What is Mr. Gray ?—Mr. Gray’s post was that of assistant-keeper of Natural History, 
but his portion of the department has been made integral of itself; he has a minor salary, he 
has 4502. a-year: Mr. Konig’s salary is 600/., and he still retains that salary as chief 
of the old department. 

52. Then there is a keeper of Manuscripts ?—Yes. 

53. (Str Philip Egerton.) Did I understand you to say that you considered Mr. Brown 
the head of his department ?—Yes, of the Botanical Department. 

54. And he received a salary as head of the department ?—He received the old salary of a 
keeper. 

59. 350/. it is put down?—That is by arrangement; for attending additional days. In 
old times the keeper of a department had 2002. a-year, as salary, giving two days’ duty. By 
an arrangement, I think about 1807, a person who chose to give additional days per week 
received a salary for each day of 75/. a-year. Mr. Brown, when he came into office, and it 
was before the year 1836, was considered as keeper of the Botanical Department ; and the 
trustees thought it was too much to give him three days of 751. a-year each, and he made an 
arrangement with them to take two additional days, and to take one day for his own purposes, 
with an extended vacation. ‘The Museum week, years ago, consisted of five days only. That 
accounts for the 3502. He is upon what we may call the old establishment, not upon the 
change which was occasioned by the Committee of the House of Commons. 

56. (Lord Advocate.) I asked you before what you considered the principal departments of 
the Museum ?—Manuscripts, Printed Books, Natural History, and Antiquities ; and now Prints 
and Drawings. 

57. Those are five ?— Yes. 

58. Each of those five departments has a principal keeper ?—Yes; but there is no assistant 
to the principal keeper of Prints and Drawings. 

59.- All the others have assistants ?—Yes. 

60. You have mentioned Natural History as one department; is that department divided ?— 
It is divided in the way I have mentioned. 

61. Into how many branches ?—Mineralogy, Zoology, and Botany. 

62. Have those three branches each a principal keeper ?—Yes, they have. 

63. Is the principal keeper of those three branches different from the principal keeper of 
Natural History, or does the principal keeper of Natural History take particular superintendence 
of one of those departments ?—The principal keeper of Natural History is now attached to 
Mineralogy only; the keeper of Zoology is attached to Zoology only; and Mr. Brown is 
attached to Botany only, and each is supreme in his division. 

64. Who is in Zoology the supreme officer?—Mr. Gray. 

65. Are Mr. Brown and Mr. Gray assistants to the keeper of Mineralogy or Natural Hstory ? 
—No they are independent of him, 

66. The question does not refer to the amount of salary, but the discharge of duty ?—- 
Exactly. 

67. The keeper of Mineralogy you mentioned as the principal keeper of the Natural Distory 
Department, how is he principal keeper, if the principal keeper of Zoology and the keeper of 
Botany be quite independent in their duties ?—It is a late separation: Mr. Gray has an inferior 
salary, but with the understanding that if anything should happen to Mr. Konig, Mr. Gray will 
hecome the senior keeper; and, whoever succeeds to the Mineralogy will, as | understand, have 
a minor salary till Mr. Gray likewise departs. 

68. But in the management of the department of Zoology, has Mr.Gray any occasion to refer 
to the keeper of the Department of Mineralogy ?—None in the world. 

69. He acts independently of the keeper of the Department of Mineralogy ?—Yes. 

70. And the keeper of Botany has no occasion to refer in his discharge of duties to the 
keeper of the Department of Mineralogy ?—No. 

71. They are quite independent ?—hey are. 

72. Then taking Natural History as one department, divisible into three other departments, 
there are seven departments in the Museum: there are the departments of Manuscripts, Printed 
So Antiquities, Prints and Drawings, and the three departments of Natural History ?— 

es. 

73. (Chairman.) Do these act independently of each other ; for instance, in Zoology, can the 
keeper of that department make an order or do what he pleases with reference to that depart- 
ment ?—Certainly ; he reports to the trustees, and the keeper of Mineralogy never sees or 
knows anything about it. Mr. Gray reports as far as relates to Zoology. 

74. (Lord Advocate.) The principal keeper of each of those departments acts independently 
of the principal keepers of all the other departments ?—Yes. 

70. And reports immediately to the trustees ?—Yes. 

76. ‘Through you, or through Mr. Forshall?—Through me. 

77. You are the head of all the departments ?—I am. 

B2 
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78. And they should report to the trustees through you?—Yes. Every officer’s report to 
the trustees passes through my hands, and I am ordered by the Statutes to make any remark 
upon the reports which | think I ought to make for the information of the trustees. 

79. (Chairman.) You said that Mr. Gray was the head of the Zoological Department ?— 
Yes. 

80. (Sir Charles Lemon.) You spoke just now of an understanding by which Mr. Gray was 
to succeed upon the retirement of Mr. Kénig: is that an understanding that is sanctioned by 
the Committee or by the trustees ?—I cannot, without reference to the minutes by which the 
change was made, trust myself to answer that question ; but Mr. Forshall would be sure to 
explain that with full correctness. ; 

51. Do any of the reports from the two departments you have mentioned, Zoology and 
Botany, pass through Mr. Konig ?—No. 

82. (Lord Wrottesley.) But they all pass through you ?—Yes, they do; and every minute 
from the trustees to them passes through my hands. 

83. Is that in virtue of your office as principal librarian?—Yes. 

84. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Do the heads of those three departments, Mineralogy, Zoology, 
and Botany, consider themselves perfectly independent of each other, and at liberty to act upon 
their own judgment ?—Yes, as far as the departments go, but subject to any directions from the 
Trustees that I may give to them. ‘They are subordinate to me. 

85. In which of the departments does the geological collection happen to be?—It is with 
the mineralogical department, with Mr. Kénig. 

86. Both the mineralogical collection and the geological collection ?—The geological col- 
lection belongs entirely to Mr. Konig. 

87. The fossil botanical collection?—That is with Mr. Konig. 

88. And the other department of fossil remains is with Mr. Kénig ?—It is. 

89. Have Mr. KGnig and the heads of the other departments been in the habit of consulting 
together as to arranging their collection? Has Mr. Kénig sought information from Mr. 
Brown in arranging his fossil plants, or from Mr. Gray in arranging his fossil animals ?—That 
would be a private arrangement. I should not, as principal librarian, know anything of it if 
he did so. 

90. But the collection of fossil plants is under Mr. Konig as keeper of mineralogy ?—Yes, 
it is under Mr. Kénig’s care. 

91. (Chairman.) In the Entomological Department, who is superintendent ?—Mr. Gray. 

92. Who is Mr. White ?—He is under Mr. Gray. 

93. Then he could not make new arrangements on entomology without the consent of Mr. 
Gray ’—Certainly not. 

94. (Lord Advocate.) In all those departments there are assistants who are subordinate 
officers by whom the business of the departments is. necessarily carried out ?—There are. 

95. Do any of those subordinate officers report directly to the trustees in the ordinary course 
of business ?—No. 

96. Do they report to the principal keepers of their own departments ?—They do, and their 
reports always go through my hands. In the Act of Parliament, I am the only person to whom 
the custody of the Museum is given, under the Sign Manual; and the rest of the officers, the 
heads of all the departments, are my subordinate officers, and are to aid and assist me in the 
custody of the place. That will explain why the reports go through my hands. 

97. (Chairman.) Have you the power of interfering in arrangements where you think it 
necessary? if you wished to have a different arrangement in entomology, could you have it? 
—If I felt it my duty to interfere, I should do it by a report to the trustees, expressing my 
opinion upon the matter, or my suspicion that things were not right, and leaving it to them to 
deal with such representation. 

98. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do any of the heads of the departments ever consult you as to matters 
coming within their departments?—As regards the manuscripts or printed books, I have 
often been consulted; but as natural history is so little within my lore, I should not be likely 
to be consulted upon that: from having been at the head of the departments of Printed Books 
and Manuscripts, I am at times consulted upon those. 

99. (Mr. Milnes.) Do you hold any other title than that of ‘principal librarian?”—No; 
I hold that under the Act of Parliament. I have no more to do with the library than any 
cther party to whom any active duty in a different department belongs, but it is the title given 
to me by the Act of Parliament, and I am occasionally a referee, as the superior officer of all, 
when some reader is discontented. 

100. ‘The Commissioners understand that the chief officer inthe British Museum is nominally 
called the “ principal librarian?”—Yes. 

101. (Lord Advocate.) In transmitting those reports from the heads of the respective depart- 
ments to the trustees, do you generally make your observations upon them, or do you send 
them forward without observation or comment ?—If on coming to me they seem to require some 
sort of comment or explanation, I give a very short marginal remark, unless the report should 
require a separate report on my part; then I send in the report of the officer, but with my own 
observations upon it, in my own name, on a separate paper. 

102. When you find it necessary to send in a separate report in writing, is it the ordinary 
course of business in the Museum to communicate that separate report of yours to the keeper 
of the department whose report you have criticised and observed upon?—Certainly not, be- 
cause I consider my office superior to his, and I leave the trustees to make inquiry upon what 
I communicate, and to act as they please. 

103. I am perfectly aware that you do not make the communication ; but do the trustees ‘in 
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general make the communication, if there is a difference of opinion between you and the keeper 
of the department ?—That rests with themselves. I leave the matter with them, and never 
even ask whether my remarks have been attended to. 

104. Generally speaking, what is the course of business?—If they think it necessary, they 
communicate with the officer; and if they do not, they pass the thing over, or take no notice. 

105. Therefore, there is no prescribed course of proceeding in that respect ?—There is not. 

106. (Sir Philip Egerton.) I wish to call your attention to the 7th Resolution of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons: ‘ That it is desirable that the heads of each department 
shall meet once in three months, for the purpose of consulting with reference to any matters of 
detail, relating to the internal arrangements of the Museum which they may desire jointly to 
submit to the trustees in writing.” In pursuance of that Resolution, passed by the Committee 
of the House of Commons, have such meetings been held?—Such a meeting was once held, 
but there never was a second. 

107. (Lord Advocate.) Do you recollect when that occasion was ?—I think in 1837. I never 
inquired into the reason of there being no second meeting, but when the heads of the depart- 
ments met, they excluded the principal librarian: whether that influenced the trustees to allow 
no more such meetings to be held I cannot tell, but it was held without my knowledge. ‘The 
meeting related to the Synopsis. I remember that when their report to the Trustees passed 
through my hands, I did not entirely concur in all they recommended, 

108. (Srr Philip Egerton.) The wording of this Resolution is, “that the heads of each depart- 
ment should meet.” ‘The object which the Committee had in passing the Resolution was, that 
in cases where the arrangement of one part of the detail might depend upon the arrangement 
of another part, a joint deliberation might take place as to those points: as principal librarian, 
I apprehend you would scarcely have expected to be called in ?—I did not expect it, but usually 
the principal librarian would be chairman of such a meeting, and would perhaps decide by a 
casting vote some doubtful question for them. I did not care about it; I was as well satisfied 
not to be at the meeting, I think it was at that meeting that the officers recommended to the 
trustees the exclusion of children under eight years of age. 

109. (Lord Advocate.) Are there minutes of the meetings of the trustees kept ?—Yes. 

110. And those minutes contain the orders made by the trustees with reference to the 
different departments ?—Yes, all the orders that are made at different times. 

111. Either by the standing committee or the general meetings ?—Yes, 

112. Who communicates to the officers of the departments the orders passed by the trustees? 
—The orders are communicated to me by the secretary: the secretary’s clerks make out the 
order or minute, whatever it may be; it is then signed as authentic by the secretary, and he 
passes it on to me directly. I peruse it, that I may have information of the order, and then I 
send for a messenger, and he carries the minute to the party to whom it relates. 

113. Then I understand that you consider it to be the duty of the secretary, when any order 
is made with respect to any department or any officer, either the principal keeper of a depart- 
ment or a subordinate officer, to communicate that order to you, and that you transmit it to the 
principal keeper of the department to whom it is addressed ?—He used to send me the minutes 
to peruse, and send the separate orders himself to the parties, but latterly the orders have all 
gone through my hands. 

114. Did the secretary ever transmit a separate order to the different departments ?—Yes ; 
but then he subsequently transmitted the whole body of minutes to me to read, that I might be 
informed of all the orders that were made, and had been transmitted. 

115. But the regular course was the one you have mentioned, to send the orders through 
rou ?— Yes. 

116. And that is the course now observed ?—Yes. 

117. You do not attend the meetings of the trustees unless you are called in?—No. 

118. Have you any access to the minutes of the trustees in your office as principal librarian ? 
—Yes, because I have the custody of everything connected with the Museum. 

119. Including the minutes and records of the trustees ?—Yes, everything within the walls 
of the Museum is under my custody. 

120. Do you consider it a part of your duty to make yourself acquainted with the proceed- 
ings of the trustees as recorded in the minutes, or only to read those parts that you are directed 
to read?—The minutes are always forwarded to me, both of the committees and the general 
meetings, and when I have perused them and made any memoranda from them which may be 
useful to my duty, I send them back to the secretary. ‘There is a regular understanding that 
they shall be sent to me. It is, of course, usually some days after the committee have met 
before I can have the minutes. 

121. Do you consider yourself entitled, or bound, in respect of your situation as principal 
librarian, to make yourself acquainted with the proceedings of the trustees as recorded in the 
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—Clearly. 

122. You do that ?—I do. 

123. You read the minutes of the trustees when Mr. Forshall sends them ?—I have no 
occasion to read some parts of them, because the orders which relate to the officers, &c., are 
regularly sent to me alter every meeting. 

124. (Lord Wrottesley.) Who enters the minutes in the book ?—Mr. Forshall, as secretary, 
enters the minutes: he has quite a library of books and papers in the Committee Room. 

125. (Lord Advocate ) It isno part of Mr. Forshall’s business to communicate the orders to the 
different departments ?—Yes, it is, but they are communicated through me; he is the person 
who makes out the order, and certifies its correctness. 

126. But suppose the trustees make an order upon the keeper of the Printed Books, or upon 
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the keeper of the Department of Mineralogy, it is no part of Mr. Forshall’s duty, as I under- 
stand you, to transmit that order to those officers; his business is to send it to you, and you 
transmit it to them ?—Yes, but it frequently has happened that he has sent it at once to the 
officer. 

127. Do you consider that regular or irregular ?—-We have now made the other mode, I 
mean that of sending through me, the recular one. 

128. Since when ?—Recently ; he used formerly to send the orders to the officers, but recently 
he has wished that they should go through my hands. _ 

129. Unless there is a regular course observed, it relieves each party of the duty devolving 
upon him of sending to the officer the order of the trustees ’—There is now a regular course. 

130. (Sir Philip Egerton.) That is one of the alterations which has been made since the 
report of the Committee ?—It is the present practice. _ 

131. I will call your attention to No. 8 of the Rules, in which you are “to communicate to 
the proper officers the orders made by the trustees relative to the internal management 
of the Museum, and to see that these orders are duly carried into effect, and to. report thereon to 
the trustees? ’—Yes, that is the rule. 

132. Therefore the order, to be formal, should go through you ?—Yes, and the orders 
do go through my hands. ! 

133. (Lord Advocate.) You are now capable of enforcing that rule, No. 8, that you “com- 
municate to the proper officers the orders made by the trustees relative to the internal 
management of the Museum, and to see that these orders are duly carried into effect, and to 
report thereon to the trustees ?’”—Yes. 

134. This has not been strictly observed ?—It has been always strictly observed ; for although 
the order may not have gone through my hands, I was always cognizant, and certain, that 
every minute ordered to go to the officers reached them. 

135. No order was ever made by the trustees with respect. to the officer of any department 
which was not communicated directly to the officer in that department by either yourself 
or Mr. Forshall ?—No, there never was an instance of neglect. 

136. Can you state that of your own knowledge of the proceedings of the trustees ?— 
Clearly ; because, when the order is given, the officer frequently replies to it, and reports that 
he has done as directed by the order. 

137. But the course of business is, in ordinary practice, substantially this, as it is worked 
out, that the trustees never pronounce an order affecting the duties of any officer of any depart- 
ment that is not immediately communicated to that officer either by you, which is the regular 
course, or otherwise, though less regularly, by Mr. Forshall ?—Precisely so, allowing for 
the proper time between the making of the order and the transmission of all the minutes. 

138. You have mentioned the duties of librarian; you were for 14 years secretary ?— 
Yes. 

139. Were the duties of secretary when you held that office the same as they are now ?—No, 
by no means. 

140. Will you be kind enough to tell us what the duties were when you held it, and what 
the duties of the secretary are now ?—I can hardly do that without the assistance of a paper 
which was communicated to the House of Commons: I think, about 1838 or 1839, upon 
a great change, new duties were put upon the secretary, which are embodied in the Statutes of 
1839. 

141. You can state what the new duties were, or you can state rather what the duties of 
the secretary were when you were secretary for 14 years?—When I was secretary I had to 
attend all meetings of the trustees, to keep their minutes, to issue the orders of the trustees, 
and to attend to the correspondence which required answers from the Board; those were my 
chief duties. I likewise summoned the trustees to all their meetings. 

142. Were you at that time at all under the principal librarian of that day?—Yes. 

143. 'To what extent were you, as secretary, under the principal librarian?—in what respect 
were you a subordinate officer to the principal librarian?—Merely as one of those who were to 
aid and assist him in the general conduct of the Museum. 

144. Do you consider the secretary subordinate to the principal librarian now ?—Certainly ; 
there is no question that the duty of every officer in the Museum is to aid and assist the prin- 
cipal librarian in the custody and keeping of the general repository. I never knew it doubted. 
The gentleman who preceded me in the secretary’s office was a solicitor, the junior partner of 
a firm, living away from the Museum. 

145. Have you anything to do with the discharge of the secretary’s duties ?—Certainly not ; 
he continually applies to me for concurrence ; he makes no report to the trustees which affects 
himself as an officer without previously seuding that report to me, or at least showing it to me. 

146. Are all reports that the secretary makes to the trustees first submitted to you ?—No; 
but if he makes a report officially upon anything relating to his own office, it is always sub- 
mitted to me, but he acts independently of me under the direction of the trustees, in the same 
way as I am myself under their control and orders. 

147. He attends the Board, and you do not ?—Exactly. 

148. You have no charge of the way in which the business is brought before the trustees ?— 
No, and there is a great deal of independent business brought before the trustees which is not 
brought through my hands: for instance, if a person offers a collection, or anything of that 
kind, he may send it to the secretary, and I may not see it. There may be many things 
which the secretary would correspond with people upon by order of the trustees; it is not 
necessary that I should know of that. 

149, Have you anything to do with the arrangement of the business at the Trustees’ Board ? 


—No. 
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150. That is entirely in the secretary’s hands ?—Except so far as this, that I send in what 
remarks [ think proper, upon the reports of the officers. 

151. But the arrangement of the business you have nothing to do with ?—No. 

152. (Lord Wrottesley.) Does the secretary make out the agenda ?—Yes. 

153. (Lord Advocate.) Which you do not see?—No; but at the same time, the greater part 
of the papers which go before the trustees must pass through my hands. 

154. You do not lay them before the trustees ?—No. 

155. You are not by right, or, in fact, present at the meeting of the trustees at which those 
papers are discussed ?—-No. 

156. The secretary always is present ?—Yes. 

157. By the Act of Parliament, you are made the sole custodian and keeper of the Museum. 
When you were secretary, who had the keys of the Museum?—Mr. Planta, the principal 
librarian. 

158. He had keys for every department ?—There was one general key for the whole, and 
there were small keys of the departments which he gave out to the officers. 

159. The keys were in his keeping ?—Yes, entirely, large and small. 

160. Had he a general key, a master-key which he could use?—Yes, he had a master- 
key for everything. 

161. That was at the time you were secretary, and Mr. Planta was principal librarian ? 
—Yes. 

162. When you became principal librarian, was the same system followed as at first ?— 
Yes. 

163. Does that system remain now the same, or is there a change ?—Virtually it remains 
now the same, because the trustees take no steps in the matter further than to inquire whether 
the keys are properly delivered out: the delivery of the keys of the departments rests entirely 
with me, as principal librarian. 

164. But as to the master-key, is it with you exclusively ?—With me exclusively. 

165. Has Mr. Forshall any master-key ?—He has no master-key, but he has a night-key. 
Within the last year, so many workmen have been about, aud so many people have had access 
to the place, that the trustees desired me to report upon some measure for giving greater 
security to the Museum, and I recommended a night-key to be put on after the Museum was 
closed (a Chubb lock) to all those parts which are externally accessible. And I recommended 
at the same time, that a key of the night-lock should be deposited with each of the resident 
officers, and with no other, so that in case of fire, or anything of that kind occurring, the head 
officer might go to his department directly. That night-key is not passed till some portion of 
an hour after the Museum is closed. 

166. That night-key is in the hands of Mr. Forshall, and is in the hands of all the other 
resident keepers of departments ?—Yes; and there is one night-key for the joint use of the 
clerk of the works, the messengers, and the housemaids, who lock up the house. 

167. (Chairman.) Have you'many night-keys ’—There are seven given out, but my master- 
key is exclusive of those. 

168. (Lord Advocate.) There is only one master-key ?—Only one. 

169. And that is in your hands exclusively ?—It is. 

170. Mr. Forshall has no proper access to it ?—No, 

171. And that has been the case from the foundation of the Museum ?—It has, unless such 
key has been specially lent by the principal librarian. 

172. I observe that it is your business to see that the officers do all the duties connected 
with their different departments ?—Yes. 

173. Amongst other things, the keepers of different departments are required to make a 
full and accurate catalogue of what is in each department ?—Yes. 

174. Is that done?—Yes; the catalogues are now infinitely more extensive than they were 
in former times. In Naturai History, for instance, Mr. Konig, with one of his assistants, are 
continually cataloguing the various branches of their collections. Several catalogues of insects, 
&c., have been printed and published from the Zoological Department. 

175. Do you know how many books there are in each department for the purpose of record- 
ing all that is in the Museum ?—No, volume after volume is prepared as the catalogues are 
made. 

176. Are the successive volumes or books differently constructed ?—I conclude the cata- 
logues would be differently constructed in the different departments. 

177. Inthe Rules, there is a “ pass-key”’ mentioned, is that the same as the master-key that 
you have spoken of in Section 1] of the Rules? In page 12 there is this passage :—“ 'T'o pro- 
duce any objects being of such value as not to be trusted to the charge of the assistants, which 
may be urgently wanted during the allowed absence of the keeper in those departments, where 
there is only one officer. In order to perform the duty mentioned in the last paragraph, and in 
order that he may be enabled to exercise at all times the power of examining the state of the 
collections in each department, which visitation or examination shall take place in the presence 
of the keeper of the department visited, or, in his absence, of the secretary, the principal libra- 
rian shall have a pass-key of every room, and of every case where any of the collections of the 
Museum may be deposited,” that is the master-key ?—Yes, the master-key is the key of the 
rooms. 

178. Then it goes on to say, that “The pass-key of the cases shall be deposited in a box 
with two locks, the keys of which shall be kept by the principal librarian and secretary respect- 
ively ;” does that apply to the pass-key of the room ?—No, to the pass-key of the cases. 

179. There is only one pass-key of the rooms ?— Only one, and that I have. 

180. To that the secretary has no access ?—No, nobody has access to that but myself. 
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181, How are the officers of the Museum appointed 2—Under the Act of Parliament; my 
trustees to the Crown, and goes 


own appointment is by recommendation of the three principal 
through the hands of the Secretary of State for the Home Department. As regards the rest of the 
officers, down to the porter at the gate, they are appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Lord Chancellor, and the Speaker of the House of Commons, or any two of them. 

182. How are those officers appointed? is the appointment written ?—It is written, and 
upon stamp. ae): ? 

183. To all those places, high and low ?2—Yes: in the case of appointments: to places under 
607. a.year, the trustees, I believe, pay the stamp ; but the parties themselves pay the stamp in 
other cases. 

184, But the appointment is in every case made upon stamped paper ?—Yes. 

185. Do those appointments pass through your hands ?—No, not at all. They are settled 
between the Archbishop, by conference with his co-principal trustees, and the secretary makes 
out the appointment by order, and circulates it among the remaining trustees. 

186. Is it communicated to you ?—Yes ; when the appointment is made. 

187. How is the appointment communicated to you ’— When the secretary has received the 
appointment, he writes me notice, to tell me that such a person has been appointed by the 
principal trustees. Sometimes I have been asked a question previous to an appointment, 
whether I approved of the conduct of some officer of the Museum who was to be promoted. 
That has happened occasionally. 

188. (Mr. Milnes.) By what right does the appointment rest with the three principal 
trustees ?—By the Act of Parliament, the 26th of George II. 

189. Does that extend to all appointments ?—It does, The principal librarian had the 
appointment of the housemaids formerly, but the Committee of the House of Commons recom- 
mended that that patronage should go to the Archbishop and the principal trustees ; and it 
went to them, to my great satisfaction. 

190. Practically, the appointments rest very much with the Archbishop of Canterbury ?— 
They do, a good deal. I believe the other appointing trustees concur with him generally. 

191. (Sir Philip Egerton.) But the appointment of the principal librarian does not come 
under the same category ?—They recommend two persons, of whom the Crown chooses one. 

192. (Lord Advocate.) Is an appointment ever made except in writing ?—There may be 
some very inferior persons employed at the request of the Committee, whose appointments are 
not in writing, such as labourers and persons of that description. 

193. But the regular course is to have the appointments in writing ?—Yes, uniformly. 

194. And you say even to the extent of having them on stamp, though in the case of small 
appointments the trustees pay the stamp?—Yes. 

195. (Mr. Milnes.) Are the housemaids appointed upon stamp ?—No; their wages are 
small. It is put upon the proceedings of the trustees, that the principal trustees have appointed 
so and so. . 

196. (Lord Wrottesley.) When you speak of labourers, you speak of only temporary ap- 
pointments?—Yes; it might be necessary to get rid of such people at the moment, 

197. But, with regard to all who are employed in regular offices, however low their rank, 
the appointments are in writing in the manner you describe ?—'They are. 

198. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Is there a stated form of appointment ? Are all the appoint- 
ments worded alike ?—There is a stated form for the appointments of the officers. There 
are some changes in the wording; but mutatis mutandis, according to the position of the 
parties, they are, in effect, the same. 

199. Are there any qualifications in the appointments, such as “during good behaviour,” 
or reserving a power of removal ?—My own appointment is “during good behaviour.” 

200. (Lord Wrottesley.) At some of the great hospitals in London, whenever a vacancy 
occurs in an office, it is referred to a sub-committee to prepare a statement of the different 
duties to be performed by the officer, and to consider whether it is advisable or not to revise 
the duties. Is any practice of that sort adopted at the Museum ?—No. I have never known 
it adopted. 

201. No variation takes place in the duties of a particular office upon the appointment of 
a new officer ?—No, unless the trustees see the propriety of imposing any new duties; but I 
do not recollect any instance of that. 

202. (Sir Charles Lemon.) You mentioned that you had general control over the whole 
establishment ; have you any special duties with respect to the library ?—None in the world. 
The reading-room was 35 years ago placed under the special management of the principal 
librarian ; and when the books are delivered out to the public in the reading-room, the 
management of the reading-room, and the management of the servants there, rest entirely 
with me, and the superintendence of all the business rests with me. That forms part of my 
duty under the Statutes. 

203. The title of “librarian” does not properly express what your duties are 2—No; but 
I am obliged to go by that name because it is the name used in the Act of Parliament. In 
the Committee of the House of Commons, in 1835, the question was put to me whether I had 
an objection to be called ‘ warden,” or by some other name, and my answer was, that ‘ principal 
librarian” was the term used in the Act of Parliament, and therefore we could not 
change it. 

204. (Lord Wrottesley)) “Warden” would be a more appropriate term?—Yes ; I very 
often have correspondence which does not belong to me, under the idea that I have the 
management of the books, . 

ee (Lord Advocate.) You mentioned the expenditor, who is the expenditor?—The 
secretary. 
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206. What is the nature of his duties as expenditor ?—He receives the moneys. At the time 
I was expenditor I received only imprests from the trustees. The largest sum that was ever 
left in my hands was 2000/7. and I sent it to my banker’s, and paid out of that such sums as 
the trustees directed ; but the salaries were always paid by a special draft to the individual, 
signed by three trustees. 

207. (Lord Wrottesley.) You say that you received all moneys, what moneys do you allude 
to?—The impyests for the running payments of taxes, wages, and such small bills as might 
be ordered between meeting and meeting. 

208. (Lord Advocate.) Those are the moneys voted by Parliament ?—No; imprests from 
the moneys voted by Parliament. 

209. ‘The expenditor received them directly?—Yes. __ 

210. Who receives them now?—The secretary. It is part of the secretary’s duty. 

211. Those moneys coming to the secretary are received from the Treasury ?—The trustees 
have an account opened in their own name with the cashiers of the Bank of England. 

212. And that was so the time you were expenditor ?—No, whilst he lived, Mr. Hase was 
banker to the trustees individually. Upon his death, they opened an account with the cashiers. 

213. And from time to time they placed in your hands a certain sum, never exceeding 20002, 
to apply to the purposes of the Museum ?—Yes ; and that large sum was usually put into my 
hands but once in the year, when the trustees broke up their meetings in the summer, and did 
not meet again from July sometimes till November, 

214. But the salaries of the officers were paid by the orders of the trustees, by cheques upon 
their banker ?—Yes; by cheques signed by three trustees. 

215. How is that managed now ?—From time to time, Parliament votes a sum of money, 
which is doled out by the Treasury; sometimes it is one sum, and sometimes another. 

216. Who receives that directly from the Treasury ?—The secretary, and he carries it to 
account in the administration of the funds. 

217. In his own name ?—-Yes ; he gives very large bonds, and is the person who signs the 
cheques. 

218. He operates upon that account, first giving the trustees large bonds as security for 
his proper management of the funds, and his accounting for the application of the moneys ? 
—Yes, 

219, (Lord Wrottesley.) The money voted by Parliament is voted generally, and not for any 
particular department ?—The vote for buildings is a separate vote. 

220. But, with the exception of the vote for buildings, the other is a vote generally for the 
support of the Museum ?—Yes, and paid quarterly, or as it is wanted from the Treasury. The 
trustees have an account with the cashiers of the Bank of England, which the secretary has the 
power of signing drafts for. 

221. Then the trustees decide to what particular departments the money which is voted 
shall be applied ?—Everything is submitted to the trustees before it is paid. 

222. But do the trustees decide how much of that money shall go to this department, and 
how much to that?—No; in the Parliamentary account you will find a specification of certain 
sums for each department; the officer of each department keeps an account of the disburse- 
ments of that sum, and, whenever a fresh sum is wanted from the trustees, he lays a statement 
of the condition of the fund appropriated to that department before the Board. 

223. (Lord Advocate.) An estimate is laid before Parliament by the Treasury ?—Yes. 

224. And the estimate goes into details ?— Yes. 

225. It is an arrangement between the trustees and the Treasury, what part shall go to each 
department ?—Yes, in the first instance. $ 

226. The sum advanced to each department must be applied to each department ?—Exactly. 
The officer of each department states previously to the trustees, what sum he wishes to have for 
his department, and they refer that to the Finance Committee, who consider everything and 
draw out an estimate. 

227. The trustees, like other people who have money to spend, and an income to depend 
upon, sometimes anticipate the income of next year by extra expenditure ?—Yes, they may 
do that. 

228. But they never apply to one purpose a fund voted by Parliament for another purpose ? 
—Clearly not, without asking the consent of the ‘Treasury. 

229. (Lord Wrottesley.) If the sum asked for by the head of each department exceed the vote 
of the Treasury, the trustees cut it down?—Yes, or pay for it out of the next grant. Some- 
times people will offer what it would cost too much to purchase at the moment, stating, at the 
same time, that they are quite ready to wait a year or more for the money, and then, if the 
trustees think it desirable, they may make an agreement with the parties to wait till another 
grant, but that does not occur very often. 

230. (Mr. Milnes.) Have the trustees been obliged to forego the purchase of valuable collec- 
tions or other articles from want of sufficient funds ?—Only in cases where the Treasury have 
sent word that they cannot agree to the purchase. 

231. (Chairman.) If a collection is offered to the Museum, the offer goes to the trustees? 
—Yes. 

232. And from them to the Treasury ?—Yes, if the trustees entertain the offer, and have not 
funds of their own for it, it goes to the Treasury with their recommendation. 

233. (Mr. Milnes.) Are the offers very frequent ?—Yes. 

234. And the great majority of them are summarily declined?—No, the liberality of 
the Government has been so great of late years that very few offers of importance have been 
declined. 
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235. (Lord Advocate.) Have you apartments in the house of the Museum yourself ?—TI had a 
house, which was pulled down. [ 

236. Independently of the house in which. you lived, have you any room in the Museum 
belonging to you:as principal librarian ?—No: all. my business 1s transacted at my own house. 
My house is pulled down, and 1 am living in Great Russell Street, but I expect in a fortnight 
or three weeks to be in my regular house in the Museum. e) ; 

237. But you have no apartments in the British Museum as principal librarian ?—No, the 
principal librarian never had a room appropriated to him. 

238. Has the secretary a.room to himself ?—The secretary has the trustees committee-room 
with two offices adjoining. ‘The secretary’s office has been made one of considerable import- 
ance under the changes which the Committee of the House of Commons recommended, and in 
the erection of the new buildings business rooms have been provided for, him. 

239. For those changes you refer us to the proceedings?—Yes. 

240. Can you state generally what they are?—I might. be inaccurate in the details. Mr. 
Forshall, of course, must be more capable of answering those questions than myself. ; 

241. When any collections of coins or medals are sent in, or any great purchase of books is 
made, to whom are they first sent ?—When the trustees have purchased. anything, it is usually 
brought in by the officer of the department to which it belongs. 

242. Does the secretary exercise any superintendence over the matter?—He has no super- 
intendence, but he is made acquainted with the details. 

243. Is there any check upon the officer of the department, with respect to books, or 
medals, or anything else that he receives? —Yes, everything is scheduled. 

244. By whom ?—By the officer of the department. 

245, Does it rest entirely with him to do that ?—In the case of books, there is a record of 
the books purchased previously to their going to the department. The books purchased all go 
through the secretary’s department, and from that department they come to the librarian. 

246. They go to the secretary’s room ?—Yes; they are inventoried.and then handed to the 
librarian. In the case of Mr. Grenville’s library, or any great donation, such do not pass in 
the same way through the secretary’s offices. 

247. With respect to coins and medals, how would it be ?—A large collection of coins and 
medals would be taken at once into the Antiquity Department; they would not go into the 
secretary’s office first. 

248. What would be done with them ?—They are usually accompanied by a catalogue or 
schedule. 

249. Who compares the catalogue with the medals ?—The officers of the department. 

250. Is there any other comparison; does the secretary exercise any control or check 
there ?—No, I should think not; the officers in the medal-room would be cognizant of. the 
article. 

251. Is it only over the books that the secretary has any control?—Books and manuscripts. 
Everything is inventoried by the persons belonging to the secretary’s office; but the coms and 
medals are scheduled under the direction of the keeper of that department. 

252. How are the collections of birds and fossil remains checked ?—They are under. the 
direction of the keeper of the respective departments. 

253. No. 6 Resolution says, that the secretary “is to prepare from the lists and books sup- 
plied by the keepers of the several departments a register of every article received into the 
Museum, and of every duplicate sold or otherwise disposed of, and of every object destroyed.” 
The means of making that list or register are supplied to him by the keepers of the depart- 
ments ?—Yes. 

254. Was that always so?—No; we moved upon a smaller scale formerly, the secretary 
had nothing to do with the inventories at that time. 

255. Do you remember when the inventories were first put under his charge ?—When the 
great change took place in, or a little before, 1839. 

256. He has nothing to do with the other catalogues of the Museum; or of any department ? 
—No, the catalogues rest entirely with the heads of the departments. 

257. Is there any difference between the inventory that you refer to and the catalogue ?— 
The inventory is a shorter kind of catalogue, intended chiefly to identify the article brought into 
the Museum, merely for the satisfaction of the trustees. 

258. It is a means of making a check against the department:; you state, shortly, what the 
article is ?—Yes, it is not intended to be extensively accurate, but to identify the articles as the 
property of the trustees bought in at a certain time. 

259. In what state are the catalogues of the departments now ?—They are in avery for- 
ward state, making due allowance for the masses of things which come in to us. 

260. Have you lately looked into the state of the catalogues in all the departments ’—Yes, I 
am constantly looking into them. ‘The catalogue and list. of additions for the year 1844 has 
been just completed, and is at the printer’s. 

261. (Chairman.) Is that in reference to books ?—No, to manuscripts. 

262. If I want to find any article in Natural History, are your catalogues so accurate that it 
can be found immediately ?—I believe every article can be found immediately by means of the 
catalogue. 

263. Supposing a collection of birds is sent to the British Museum, that goes first to 
the trustees, who send it to the officer of that department ?—Yes. 

264. What does he do?—The moment the articles are delivered to him, he seeks the 
proper place for them in his cases in the class which the articles may belong to, and he enters 
them in the inventory or register, or whatever he calls his catalogue. 
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265. (Sir Philip Egerton). Then the general registry mentioned in the Report made 
to Parliament this session is synonymous with the word “inventory,” but does not reter to the 
catalogue ?—I am not aware that it.refers to the full well-made catalogue. 

266. (Lord Advocate.) Are you printing any catalogues in any of the departments of 
Natural History ?—Small catalogues of Osteology, and of one or two classes of insects 
and birds, and so on. 

267. These are mere. synopses ?—They are of the size of the synopses, but they indicate 
the contents of certain classes in the department of Zoology. 

268. Are they satisfactory catalogues ?—Yes. 

269. (Sir Philip Egerton.) It would be manifestly impossible to make use of those 
catalogues without an index. In the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons I 
find this paragraph :—“ ‘The index is in a state of forwardness,” that is, in reference to the 
Zoological Department : when may that index be expected to be prepared?—I do not know 
the exact extent to which it has gone. Mr. Gray and his assistants are upon it. 

270. Their reports would pass through your hands?—Yes. 

271. (Lord Advocate.) Would that index pass through your hands ?—No, it is laid before 
the trustees at their visitation. 

272. I understood you to say, that nothing was laid before the trustees without passing 
through your hands ?—I was speaking of the reports; the indices and catalogues I only know 
from seeing them in the hands of the officers. 

273. Does anything at all pass from the departments to the trustees without coming directly 
through you? is anything laid on the table of the trustees, for their opinion or direction, by 
any department, which does not pass through your hands ?—No, it always goes in the shape of 
a Report. 

274. Then all communications between the trustees and the keepers of the departments pass 
through your hands ?—Yes. 

275. Not through the secretary?—Yes, I deliver them to the secretary, but they pass 
through my hands first. 

276. There has been a good deal of discussion about the catalogue of printed books.—Yes. 

277. It has been in preparation for a good many years ?—-Yes. 

278. (Chairman.) With reference to these catalogues, I find that Mr. Konig was, in 1835, 
asked this question:—‘Is there any general catalogue of objects in the Natural History 
Department,” and his answer was, ‘“‘ No, not a general catalogue; there is an old catalogue, 
which does not apply any longer to the various collections.” Is there any catalogue now that 
does embrace the various collections ?—No doubt this general register that Mr. Kénig speaks 
of does so. Mr. Kénig probably alludes to the Catalogue of Natural History in Sir Hans 
Sloane’s time, which is lying out, but is of no use now. 

279. (Lord Advocate.) 'That catalogue of printed books is not yet in a state of very 
great forwardness ?—The catalogue was stated to be made up at the end of 1838 to the letter 
A., and that has been printed and published for several years. I think Mr. Panizzi 
reported, to the best of my recollection, that it has gone to the middle of the letter D.; the 
article “ De Lisle” was, I think, the last title which was completed in manuscript. 

280. Do you recollect when the discussion about the catalogue of books commenced ? I see, 
on 12th of April, 1844, in page 534, a Report from the British Museum, caused to be printed 
July, 1836, “ that the trustees conferred with Mr. Baber at much length on the nature of the 
interleaved catalogue, and the necessity for a third copy, and more particularly as to the expe- 
diency of correcting the interleaved catalogue for the press before this third copy was made.” 
There has been a great deal of discussion since that time ?—Yes. 

281. Had anything taken place about the catalogue of printed books before this minute of 
the 12th of April, 1844 ?—There was a constant anxiety on the part of the trustees for an 
additional catalogue—that a continuation of the former one should be printed. 

282. There have been a good many reports and communications between the trustees 
and the different officers about this catalogue since ?—A great many. 

283. Those have not been printed: they are not in the returns ?—There are some returns 
printed, or in course of printing. 

284. Not for Parliament ?—No, for the trustees. 

285. I see that the first part of your duty is the being entrusted with the care of the Museum ; 
you are expected “to provide for the safety of the Museum and its collections, to take every 
precaution against fire and other accidents, and to be personally and directly responsible for all 
property belonging to the trustees which is not specifically committed by them to the custody 
of other officers.” What part of the property is there which is not “specifically committed to 
the custody of other officers ?”—I can hardly tell what to enumerate. I have always con- 
sidered the whole as being so much under my care that I have never in my own mind sepa- 
rated any part. It may refer to furniture. 

286, Are you aware of any one thing of any importance ?—There are fire-engines and 
fire apparatus. 

287. (Lord Wrottesley.) It alludes chiefly to furniture ?—Yes; and I should say, to. fire- 
engines and the extensive apparatus for the security of the Museum. 

288. (Chairman.) You are not responsible for the care of the fire-engines; the seeing that 
they are in proper order is under the care of some particular officer ?—The ‘fire-engines and 
apparatus are under my special direction. 

289. They are more under the fireman, with a view to see that they are always in a state of 
readiness ?—There is a set of rules applying entirely to the security of the Museum, which I 
drew up for the trustees, which form now part of their Statutes. There may be furniture, 
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cretary ?—The minutes and papers are certainly under his charge. | ’ 

291. Then you are not responsible for them : he is responsible?—I am responsible for 
the whole under the Act of Parliament. } 

292. (Sir Philip Egerton.) This paragraph does not refer to any article of value, such as 
the Portland Vase ?—Certainly not. 

H 293. It is a clause meant to embrace anything that does not come under the immediate 
cognizance of the officers ?—Exactly. = 

294. (Lord Wrottesley.) I see, in No. 2 of the Rules, that you are “To exercise a constant 
superintendence over every department, and to report to the trustees, at stated intervals, the 
progress made in the several works carried on in each department.” That would include 
the catalogue and printed books ?—Generally speaking. Previous to every ordinary general 
meeting I draw up, as far as one or two sheets of paper will hold, a general summary of all 
the duties and services which have been performed. a draw up that, partly from the reports 
which have gone through my hands, and partly from my own personal observation, stating that 
in this or that department such and such duties have been performed, and such and such cata- 
logues have been completed or published. I state also, in cases where it can be done, the point 
of progress to which any labour has arrived. 

995, Have you made recently any report upon the subject of that catalogue of printed 
books ?—Not any specific report upon that subject ; I report upon this very day, to the trustees, 
that the catalogue has progressed to such a title, and I specify all the active duties which 
have been performed in the department. 

296. Since the last general meeting of the trustees?—Exactly. At the four general 
meetings I give such a report, 

297. (Lord Advocate.) Have you always discharged that duty at regular stated periods ?— 
Only since the rules of 1839 have been established. 

298. (Lord Wrottesley.) The Rule No. 3 says that you are “to take care that the superior 
officers, the keepers, and assistant keepers of the several departments are at their respective posts, 
and perform their proper duties.” _In what way do you carry that out ?—I am constantly in the 
place, and see that they are at their posts. 

299. What are your hours of attendance ?—I have no specified hours of attendance, but I 
am constantly there from between 10 and 4, and frequently earlier. I make a point of being 
in the house to the utmost of my power. 

300. (Lord Advocate.) The hours are not prescribed in the Rules ?—No. 

301. (Lord Wrottesley.) You do not mean to say that you are there from 10 to 4 on every 
one of the 313 days? No; but I believe you will find that on 300 of them I am there. 

302. You have a vacation?—Yes: the business of the Museum, or that business which 
every man must have, will sometimes carry me away. 

303. How many days in the course of the year do you think you are absent, on the average, 
from the Museum ?—I do not think I have been absent three single days in the last year, 
and I have not slept out of the Museum since last October: when I say I have not slept out of 
the Museum, I mean out of my residence which adjoins the Museum. I have a pleasure in 
being there. 

304. (Chairman.) Have you an appointed time of vacation?—Yes; there are six’ weeks 
vacation allowed me, and if I wanted more I should ask for it. By the Statutes it is required 
that the secretary or principal librarian should be resident at all times, except in the month 
of August, when they are allowed to be away. 

305. Is there no attendance during the month of August ?—Yes; the senior resident officer 
has power to perform the duties when the secretary and myself are absent; and I have a 
recular understanding with the secretary that we should give one another notice whenever we 
sleep out. This is directed by the Rules, and is given in writing. 

306. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you go round the different departments to see that the officers 
are at their posts?—Yes, frequently; having no room assigned for me when J sit in the 
house, I generally sit in the Manuscript Room ; but my correspondence is so very extensive that 

I frequently sit for three or four hours together at my own house ; and when people want to 
see me, they can always find me at my own house. 

307. Do you make a point of going round occasionally to see that the different officers are 
at their posts ?—Certainly ; I often go through the Library, between 9 and 10, to the reading- 
room. I am very anxious about the reading-room; and, as to the officers, I find them as 
regular to their proper times as possible. I do not believe there is any establishment in 
London where the officers are more zealous or more regular in attendance. 

308. Do you think it possible for the head of a department to be absent for three days in 
the week without your knowing anything of the matter ?—Not one day. 

309. You think it is not possible ?—I think it is not likely. 

310. (Chairman.) Is there any book in which the officers report their attendance ?—If they 
go away on any account, they are directed to report to me. 

311. Do they report ?—Yes; they write, as directed by the Rules, and I report their absence 
to the trustees once a-month. 

312. If I wished to know how many times an officer had been absent, you would know it ?— 
i Yes ; I keep his note by me till it has been reported to the trustees. If any resident officer of 
the Museum sleeps out, he gives me written notice. 

313. (Lord Wrottesley.) In what way do you execute Rule No. 4, that you are “to grant 
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admission to persons of eminence desirous of inspecting the collections, but not able to ayail 
themselves of the ordinary mode of admission, and to take care that such persons have proper 
attention paid to them ;” do they apply in writing ?—Yes, 

314, Do you forward them an order of admission?—In my reply to thera, I send a note 
for them to exhibit or deliver to the messenger in the hali. Under the particular cireum- 
stances of each case, I give them greater or smaller facilities; for instance, if any foreign 
minister should write, introducing an individual as a man of eminence in his country, I imme- 
diately write a special note’to the officer whose department he may wish to visit, to beg him to 
afford him every facility that the circumstances may require. 

315. Ifa very distinguished scientific person, a foreigner, were to apply, you would give him 
admission?—Immediately. I am known to all the foreign ministers and consuls, and they are 
in the habit of recommending their countrymen to me. 

316. The question refers to men eminent in science ?—T'he Rules require a satisfactory 
recommendation, and I acquaint the party, should he be an entire stranger, with the way in 
which he can obtain that recommendation ; and in the mean time, if he appears to be respect- 
able, I give him a temporary right of admission. 

317. With respect to No. 5, you are to see “ that due order and propriety of behaviour is 
observed.” Have you any difficulty in doing that ?—Sometimes there are difficulties, but very 
few occur. There is a policeman in the hall. 

318. Not in every room ?—No; I fix him in the hall, because, if an alarm is given of any- 
thing being stolen, he is in the hall to catch the thief; and he generally knows suspicious 
persons when coming up the steps, and frequently informs them that their company is not 
wanted; but there are attendants in the different apartments to keep order. 

319. But generally speaking the visitors conduct themselves with great propriety and 
decorum ?—Yes, very great decorum. I have not had occasion to interfere with any person 
for two or three years, with the exception of the man who smashed the Portland Vase. 

320. (Chairman.) Though the number of visitors is increasing, their decorum and good 
behaviour is increasing in the same proportion ?—I think it is. 

321. (Lord Wrottesley.) Are children admitted ?—Children apparently under eight years of 
age are not admitted; but the parties come and remonstrate with me, which is one of 
the unpleasantnesses of my office. I have had three or four applications made to me, in a 
day, entreating that children of great prescience shall be admitted ; and I usually tell them 
to come on a private day, and I will give them admission. 

322. Do you see any necessity yourself for that restriction, that children under eight years 
of age shall not be admitted?—I have given my opinion upon that several times, I shall 
be very glad to see the Rule dispensed with; but, as I mentioned before, I give the parties 
admission on private days. I say to the parties, “I cannot under the Rules of the Museum 
admit your child to-day, but to-morrow is a private day, and if you choose to bring him, he 
shall see the Museum.” 

323. In what manner do you exercise your discretion as to admission to the reading-room ; 
you admit generally persons of respectability ?—Clearly so : but instead of getting an answer from 
me, I would rather that you should ask for the correspondence upon the reading-room. I have 
it bound in volumes, and you will see from that both the caution and the liberality which is 
observed in granting the admissions. The rule of the Museum is, that there shall be a 
previous recommendation satisfactory to a trustee or officer of the house, but I always make 
inquiry of the party who comes or writes to me ; and if he can get respectably recommended, 
even if it is from a tradesman of the neighbourhood, if I believe the recommender to be a re- 
spectable man, I take his recommendation. : 

324. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Was there not at one time a rule that the recommendation of 
three householders was to be given?—No; a report of that kind has gone abroad, but it was 
never the rule, nor ever that I know acted upon. 

325. (Lord Wrottesley.) To what period does the permission extend ?—Tickets are granted 
for six months ; but there is a line printed in small characters at the bottom of the card, which 
states that it is renewable upon application in the room by presenting the previous card, This 
prevents people from transferring their admissions. We have had many instances of people 
trying to lend their cards. 

326. Do you put the name on the card?—Yes. 

327. But the attendant does not know every person?—No; but if a man asks for a ticket, 
and comes in, the officer takes care to know him, and will not let any other person come in with that 
eard. In the first place, a man comes in with a card, and he is required to write his name in the 
register: there is a separate register of the date of his admission with the name of the person 
who recommended him to me put in another column; and it has sometimes happened that a 
party has had a card, say Mr. Jones or Mr. Williams, and has come two or three times, and 
then another person has brought the same card with him, and the superintendent of the reading- 
room has said, “This is not your card; this card was never given to you,” and the party 
acknowledges it, and goes away. 

328. (Chairman.) Have you many instances of persons coming in with forged tickets ?— 
None. 

329. Have you many instances of robbery in the Museum ?—Very few. 

330. (Lord Wrottesley.) How many officers attend in the reading-room ?—There is a chief 
superintendent who sits in the larger room (I could wish to have him examined), and there 
are two other superintendents who sit in the one or other of the rooms: there are two attendants 
who deliver out books and manuscripts; one registers the manuscripts, and another fetches and 
delivers them out to the readers; one attendant of the Manuscript Department also brings 
manuscripts to the room. 
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331. There is no register made of the books that are asked for by each party ?—Yes, you 
can ascertain the quantity and quality of reading in every department of literature, whether 
printed or manuscript. : 

332. No books are allowed to be taken out of the Museum ?—No; the officers who live 
within the walls are allowed to take books to their houses, but they very rarely do it. The 
numberof readers now is very great, When I became principal librarian, there were hardly more 
than 750 names on the books of the reading-room, and there are now at least 32,000 persons 
who have the power of coming. The average of new readers every year is about 1200. Six 
hundred and fifty-six have been admitted in the first six months of 1847, 

333. (Chairman.) For what length of time is that?—'That may extend over the last 40 years. 

334. (Lord Wrottesley.) How many people, on the average, do you think.are present in the 
height of the London season?—I have an account kept regularly, and there are about 300 or 
it may be 350 in a day. ! : 

335. (Chairman.) “Has each officer in the departments, say in. the Zoological Department, 
a right to take books from the Museum to his own room?—Yes, he has the privilege of 
doing so. 

336. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Has it frequently happened that your books. have been damaged 
or defaced ?—It now and then happens that a book may get blotted or injured, ‘and the reader 
is reproved for it. 

337. You do not find that the prints are torn out?—We have had some instances of that, 
but not many. 

338. (Lord Wrottesley.) At page 12, Rule No. 9, is, “ To take care that the inventories 
of the several collections, and of such other property as belongs to the trustees, are verified by 
the proper officers, and to superintend and attest such verification ;” do you carry out that in- 
struction ?—I have verified very few inventories, the inventories of the Print-room I have veri- 
fied, but not the inventories of any other department hitherto, I have seen the inventories in 
progress, but I have not attested them. I have not been called upon to dovso. 

339. (Lord Advocate.) You consider it a_part.of your duty ?—Yes; but. till the officer has 
finished his inventory he would not bring it to me. 

340. How many years may it be before a volume is finished ? when is it brought to you to 
be verified and attested ?—There is no fixed time for that. 

341. How is the volume made up ?—It is only one department that I have verified the in- 
ventories of. TI have seen the new inventories of part of the manuscripts ; they have lately been 
made, and they have been verified by Sir Frederick Madden, whois in the department; but 
his department has only just reported upon them, and he has not: called upon me to sign or at- 
test them. 

342, What has been done in the Department of Natural History 2—I should consider it 
would be almost impossible for me to verify the insects, or go through them. 

343. Ycu are not asked to verify, but to see that they are verified, and attest the verifica- 
tion ?—I see the inventories, ‘and know that the officers have verified them, 

344, Have you put your attestation to that ?—-No, I have not. 

345. (Lord Wrottesley.) Then you consider No. 9 a part of your duty that cannot be 
carried out strictly ?—I do. 

346. (Chairman.) How often should you think it necessary to verify them ?—I hardly know ; 
the Museum is upon that great increase, in regard to its collections, that I ean hardly give an 
answer: the keeper of the departments would be the best person to.give an answer. 

347. (Lord Wrottesley.) With respect to Rule No. 10, you are responsible editor of the 
Synopsis ; what is the Synopsis ?—The Synopsis is a general view of the contents of all parts 
of the Museum, and of that I am editor. 

348. Is that published periodically ?—It is not published periodically ; but reprinted or 
altered, from time to time, as accessions come in, and as the time of the officer, the account of 
whose particular department may require alteration, will allow it to be.made. As'soon-as I 
get the altered’ pages, or the fresh manuscript from him, I send it to the printer, who, accord- 
ing to my direction, prints one, two, or three thousand copies. ‘he Synopsis.is ordered to be 
kept in constant supply, and hitherto it has never for a single hour, .as far as I am.aware, been 
out of sale. 

349. Is this catalogue sold to the public ?—Yes, sold to. the public at a shilling. 

3350. (Chairman.) Is there not another work under your superintendence, with plates ?—No. 
If the work alluded to is the <« Gallery of Antiquities,” selected from the British Museum, I 
know nothing of that ; the Museum knows nothing of it. I take care that there is‘a sufficient 
supply of the Synopsis always ready to meet the demand of the public. 

351. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do the trustees interfere at all in this matter of the Synopsis? it 
says here, “ and in accordance with such directions as may from time to time be issued’ by the 
trustees ?’’—They do not interfere ; they consider me as the editor, and I apply to the officers 
for an account of any acquisition; for instance, in regard to the Ninevite Marbles, I have re- 
quired Mr. Hawkins or Mr. Birch to give an account to me of them for the Synopsis; the 
trustees leave the management of the work entirely to me. 


Lo} 

352. With regard to Rule No. 11, have you carried out that rule, with regard to “ objects 
of such value as not to be trusted to the charge of the assistants ?”——Occasionally ; it dees not 
happen very often; that has chiefly a reference to the Department of Prints and Drawings, in 
which there is only one officer, and when he is absent during one month in the year, I give out 
anything. There are only attendants in the Print Room, not assistants. 

353. (Chairman.) What is the. difference between an attendant and ‘an assistant ?—-The 


assistant 1s a person of superior knowledge and character, and the attendant. is a.servant who 
1s paid wages, 
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354. (Lord Wrottesley.) Can you give an instance of an object required to be produced 
under Rule No. 11?—An artist employed in copying a particular print or copy would make 
his application to me for access, while the keeper of the Print Room was away, and I might 
deliver that print to him, at the same time desiring the attendants of the room to see that it 
was not misused; and it is locked up again after the party has completed his copy, 

355. Is there any other object but prints that come under this regulation?—No; there 
are assistant officers to all the departments, except the Print Room, who act as principals when 
the principal is absent. 

356. Is that regulation complied with, that the pass-key of the cases shall be deposited in a 
box with two locks ?—It is; I believe the box has never been opened but once since: we have 
had no occasion to open it. Excepting the key of the Bourbon-book, I do not believe that there 
is a single key in that box which will now fit any lock in the Museum, so great and so exten- 
sive has been our change. ‘The keys belong, all, to the building which has been pulled down. 

357. Inthe event of your sickness or absence, who represents you ?—The secretary, or, in 
his absence, the senior officer in residence. 

358. What is the meaning of the “ senior officer in residence?’ does it mean the senior in 
the Museum, or the senior in the importance of his department ?—The senior head of the 
department who resides. 

359. (Lord Advocate.) The senior of the keepers of the departments?—No; Mr. Brown is 
not resident, and Mr. Carpenter is not resident. 

360. (Lord Wrottesley.) Is it the senior as to appointment ?—Yes. 

361. One department is not put over another department ?—No; it is merely seniority of 
appointment that is looked to in such case. 

362. (Lord Advocate.) Then I understand you to say that if the keeper of Mineralogy was 
the first appointed, he would discharge your duties in the absence of yourself and the secretary, 
though the keeper of Printed Books was there, having an appointment of a subsequent date ?— 
Yes. 

363. (Lord Wrottesley.) Is there any difficulty in carrying out that regulation P—No, never : 
the regulation of the trustees is this; that two of the resident keepers of departments shall be 
always resident; that the Museum shall be at no time left without two of the resident heads of 
departments. 

364. In point of fact, who are the resident heads of departments?—Mr. Konig, Mr. Hawkins, 
Mr. Panizzi, Sir Frederick Madden, and Mr. Gray. Mr. Hawkins is at present living out of 
the Museum, but within a short distance, in Russell Square; he is considered as resident, his 
late house has been pulled down, and his new house is not yet finished. 

365. How many are in the situation .in which you and Mr. Hawkins are placed, having 
their houses pulled down and their new houses not finished?—There are no others. 

566. (Chairman.) Have other officers rooms in the Museum ?—Other heads of departments ; 
no others: formerly they were all resident. 

367. Do those who are not resident find their lodgings at their own expense ?—Yes. 

368. (Lord Wrottesley.) ‘This has reference to the duties of the secretary. It is part of his 
duty to keep a register of every article received into the Museum, and of every duplicate sold 
and otherwise disposed of. In the sale of duplicates, what is the course of proceeding ?—The 
trustees are very unwilling now to sell duplicates.of books. There are no duplicates of manu- 
scripts. I think they are not very likely to sell duplicates of anything.. As to duplicates of 
Natural History, they are frequently exchanged, but rarely sold. We have had. sales both of 
coins and, I think, of objects of Natural History, but now the objects of Natural History are 
generally exchanged for others. 

369. Is that done under your sanction?—Never. It is reported to the trustees by the 
officers of the department who wish to make the exchange. 

370. With regard to each particular article? — Each particular article proposed to be 
exchanged is always minutely specified. 

371. (Chairman.) What is the state of the British Museum now with respect to the inter- 
course among the officers? are they upon amicable terms, or are there any disputes or 
difficulties between them ?—They are all upon very fair terms; I do not know of any absolute 
disputes among them ; there may be differences relating to some of the departments. 

372. Can you mention any disputes existing in the departments ?—I cannot say exactly. 
There are certain inconveniences which are complained of, but I have nothing to state upon 
the subject. 

373. (Mr. Milnes.) Have any points been brought under your notice in which the duties of 
the different departments have come into inconvenient collision ?—There is a misfortune in the 
construction of the building. The architect did not provide a separate entrance for each 
department. The consequence is, that books may be brought through the Manuscript to the 
Printed Book Department. There are a great number of attendants in the Printed Book 
Department, a greater number than there are in any other. Those attendants, when they go 
to their meals, go at different times, perhaps 15 or 20 at one time, and 15 or 20 at another, 
and in passing through the Manuscript Department, they raise a certain dust, and pass 
noisily, and give cause for complaint. Itis that sort of thing only: I do not speak of serious 
differences. 

374. (Chairman.) Is that an evil which you think might be remedied ?—It may bealleviated. 
The trustees desired me to state how that could be alleviated, and I have alleviated it to a 
certain extent by desiring the attendants to go more quietly through; but still that will not 
allay the dust which arises. 

375. (Lord Wrottesley.) Are you now speaking of the old building ?—No, of the new building. 

376. Those inconveniences to which you advert will not be remedied by any change in the 
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Sir Henry Ellis. building which is now in progress?—I think not. I do not see how they can. The principal 
e<sT. entrance to the Printed Book Department is through the Manuscript Department. 
“SA Ue 377. (Mr. Milnes.) —Are the Commissioners to understand that the business generally is 
conducted as harmoniously as you would desire ?—Certainly, I think so. = 
378. (Chairman.) You are not aware of any dissensions ?—Men of different opinions and 
different natures may complain of inconveniences at one time and another, but I cannot speak of 
any serious disputes. . ‘ pi 
379. (Mr. Milnes.) You are not aware of any private disputes which have acted prejudi- 
cially to the interests of the Institution No; I do not know anything which has acted pre- 
judicially to the Institution, or interfered with the efficient service of the departments. : 
380. Have you anything in the administration of any department of officers as to which 
you yourself, as head of the Institution, could personally complain ?—No; I do not know that 
there is anything of which I could now complain. Whatever complaint I may have had has 
gone before the trustees. f os ; 
381. Is there any change or reform with respect to the administration of the department 
which you yourself would desire ?—No, none, certainly. 
382. Has not the question of the catalogue been brought under your notice as a source of 
dispute between the persons connected with the Printed Book Department ?—I cannot say that 
it is so: there may be a difference of opinion out of the department as to the formation of the 


catalogue. 


383. As far as you have seen, you do not anticipate that any personal differences between the 
officers will be brought under the consideration of the Commissioners ?—There is nothing but 
what the trustees can regulate at their ordinary meetings, whenever they choose. 

384. You would say decidedly that you consider that all the duties of the separate depart- 
ments, as far as you know at the present time, are efficiently discharged ?—Certainly, all the 
duties are efficiently performed. 


[ The Witness withdrew.] 
Adjourned to Monday next, at 11 o’clock. 
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The Rev. Josiah Forshall examined. 


385. (Lord Advocate.) You are secretary to the Trustees of the British Museum ?— 
Tam. 

386. How long have you been in that situation ?—Since February, 1828. 

387. Did you occupy any situation in the Museum before you became secretary ?—Yes, I 
had almost immediately before been appointed keeper of the manuscripts, and for some years 
before that I was assistant-keeper of the manuscripts. 

388. You held the office of keeper of the manuscripts and that of secretary together 
for some years ?—I did. 

389. When did you cease to hold the office of keeper of the manuscripts, and take the office 
solely of secretary ?—In July, 1837. 

390. Was that change made in consequence of the result of the inquiries of the Committee 
that sat previously ?—I presume it was. 

391. And since 1837 you have only held the situationof secretary ?—No other. 

392. There is an officer mentioned in some of the proceedings of the Museum, the 
expenditor ?—There was such an office. 

393. Is that now in existence ?—Npo, it is not. 

394, When was that office abolished, and how are its duties now performed ?—It was 
abolished in 1837, and its duties are performed, I presume, by the secretary; I say presume, 
because I am not very well acquainted with the duties of the expenditor under the old system. 

295. You were never expenditor ?—No. 

396. You understand that the duties performed by the expenditor are now part of your 
duties ?—Yes. 

397. It consists of receiving the income of the trustees, and applying it to the different pur- 
poses ?—Not exactly; I do not receive the income of the trustees; the trustees receive 
their own income. 

398. Will you explain that more fully ?—The greater part of the income of the trustees arises 
from Parliamentary Grants; and the course with regard to these is for the trustees to make 
application to the Treasury, and the Treasury issue the money to the account of the trustees 
with the Bank of England, and there it remains till the trustees draw it out by their own act. 

399. Is any part of the moneys of the trustees voted in your own name, or in your own 
account ?—Certainly not ; the trustees issue the money to me. 

_ 400. What is the course of issue by the trustees? Do the trustees apply the money directly 
in payment of the officers of the Museum ?—No, it passes through my hands, 

401. The trustees furnish you with money from time to time ?—Yes. 
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402. (Bishop of Norwich.) What is the greatest magnitude of the amount that has been 
intrusted to the secretary?—I am afraid to say; but there may have been occasions when 
60007. or 70007. have been in my hands: I am not aware of any larger sum, but there 
may have been even larger than that. 

403. (Lord Advocate.) The trustees have, as I understand you, an account with the Bank 
of England in their own name ?—Yes. 

404. To which the money of the Treasury is directly paid in the first instance ?—Yes. 

405. From that account it is drawn, from time to time, by the trustees, and paid over to 
you ?—Yes. 

406. When it is paid to you, does it go into an account kept in the name of the trustees, or in 
your own name ?—In my own name. 

407. And it is paid by your draft ?—Yes. 

408. You find large securities ?—I give my own bond in 50002. and two other securities in 
25002. each. 

409. Then the whole expenditure is made through you ?—Yes. 

410. What is your duty in checking the different accounts of different payments, or 
demands of payment upon the Museum? All the accounts pass through my hands, and are 
entered separately in a book, which is submitted to the trustees whenever money is wanted; by 
such entry I certify the propriety of the statement submitted to the trustees, and that it is so 
far correct. 

411. How are the salaries of the officers of the Museum paid ?—The salaries of those who 
are strictly called officers are paid quarterly. 

412. By you?—By me. 

413. Including the heads of the departments ?— Yes. 

414, And including Sir Henry Ellis and yourself ?—Yes. 

415. In alluding to the Statutes and Rules of 1833, I see that these duties generally were 
performed by the expenditor—perhaps not in the same way; but now, as I understand the 
management of the Museum, the whole moneys of the Museum pass through your hands ?—Yes. 

416. (Mr. Hume.) Do you lay any statement before the trustees of the moneys that will be 
required by you when you present your book to ask for a new order ?—At every meeting, or 
nearly so, once a-fortnight, or once a-month, as occasion may demand, I ask the trustees for an 
imprest, and state the grounds on which it is required. 

417. (Lord Wrottesley.) Will you explain what you mean by “imprest ?””—Money in hand, 
money on account for payments not due, or of which the amount is not precisely ascertained. 
For other payments, the account is laid before the trustees; but for monthly or weekly salaries 
or wages, taxes, and other items of expenditure requiring to be paid immediately when due 
or demanded, there must be money in hand. 

418. Then the term is not applicable peculiarly to money paid by Parliament ?—No; it 
is a term which has been always in use here for moneys on account. 

419, (Mr. Hume.) You state that you have monthly or other imprest, as requisite ; 
at what periods are the accounts of your expenditure audited by the Board ?—The final 
audit of the accounts takes place but once a-year: the accounts are during the whole year, 
if I may so say, in progress of being audited, but once a-year they are, in the strict sense of 
the word, audited; that is, the balance is accurately ascertained, and shown to be in hand. 

420. By whom is that done?—By the members of the Sub-committee of Finance, who 
meet for the purpose of auditing those accounts; but the bills which have been paid are 
from time to time examined by the trustees and compared with the vouchers, so that the audit 
of the accounts is continually in progress. 

421. Are there trustees who are specially appointed to be auditors, or do the trustees take 
their turn as they may be present at the meetings ?—I think that the final audit has always 
been by the members of the Sub-committee of Finance ; and that the examination of the 
vouchers has generally been by them likewise. I do not recollect an exception, but it is pos- 
sible that there may be one. 

422. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Have any alterations been made since the Report of the Com- 
mittee, with respect to the audit of accounts?—I believe not. 

423. (Lord Advocate.) 'Then there is no officer under the trustees whose business it is to 
audit the accounts ?— No. 

424, The business of auditing is performed by the Finance Committee of the Trustees ?— 
It is. 

425. There has been no change since you gave evidence before the Committee of the House 
of Commons upon the subject, in 1836 ?—When I gave evidence before the Committee of the 
House of Commons, my duties were very different from what they now are. I supposed the 
former question [422] to allude to the mode of auditing. ‘There has been no alteration, so far 
as I am aware, in the mode of auditing the accounts ; it has been always done by the trustees. 

426. But the mode of keeping the accounts has been altered ?—The accounts as presented 
to Parliament have been altered in form, but I am not aware of any alteration in the mode of 
keeping the books, 

427. When did you become secretary ?—In February, 1828. 

428. When did you manage the expenditure of the money—from the moment you became 
secretary ’—No; from the moment I became secretary only. 

429, When was that ?—In July, 1837. 

430. It is only since July, 1837, that the business of keeping the accounts of the Museum 
has been in your hands; but the answer you made to me was, with respect to the mode in 
which the accounts had been kept and in which they had been audited since 1837 ?— 
Certainly. 
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431. (Mr. Hume.) When an audit takes place, do the auditors sign the account given in 
and the Committee afterwards examine how far it is correct ?—The Sub-committee examine 
first, and then sign the accounts. The Sub-committee are themselves the auditors, and sign 
the accounts which they audit. Y 

432. They prepare the accounts, examine them, and then sign them as correct?—No; 
they do not prepare the accounts. The accounts are prepared by the accountant, and are ex- 
amined by the Sub-committee of Finance, and audited by them. 

433. Who is the accountant ?—The accountant’s place is at present vacant; but the account- 
ant for many years has been Mr. Cowtan, who died in January last. 

434. Up to what time is the account made up ?—To the 25th of December in each year. 

435, And there has been no accountant since January ?—A gentleman is temporarily em- 
ployed to discharge the duties of the accountant’s office. ‘ i 

436. What are the instructions which the accountant receives, in respect to preparing the 
accounts for auditing ?—I am not aware that there are any specific instructions given to him 
upon the subject; he does it after the precedent that he has before him. 

437. (Sir Philip Egerton.) I see from this return, moved for by Mr. Duncombe, that the 
duties of the accountant are performed by Mr. R. W. Pearson; what salary has he?—Two 
guineas and a half a-week. as 

438. Was there any reason for not mentioning that in the Report ?—None at all, except that 
his engagement was for a few weeks only. 

439. (Lord Advocate.) Does he act under your instructions in preparing the accounts ?—I 
do not think that the accountant ought to do so, but all who have been so employed have come 
to me frequently for advice. 

440. He gets the accounts from you?—Yes, from my own cash-book, which ordinarily I 
keep up every day, so that a balance may be struck in a few minutes of the amount in my 
hands. 

441. We understand that the trustees consist of three classes, the official trustees, the 
elected trustees, and the family trustees ; will you be good enough to tell us how the trustees 
proceed in the discharge of their duties connected with the management of the Museum; they 
have general meetings at certain periods every year ?—There are four stated general meetings, 
but general meetings are held much more frequently. 

442. Pro re naté general meetings are held ?—Yes. 

443. Called for particular business ?—Sometimes; but not always for particular business. 

444. Called from time to time, as the trustees think fit?—Yes. 

445. Is there a standing committee ?—There is. 

446. By which the ordinary business of the Museum is conducted ?—Yes; subject, of 
course, to the revision of the general meetings. 

447. The Committee report their proceedings to the general meetings ?—There is no formal 
report made, but their minutes are always read and submitted for confirmation at the general 
meetings. 

448. How many does the standing committee consist of ?—It consists of all the members of 
the trust who are disposed to attend the meetings ; there are, comparatively, few trustees who 
are not summoned to the standing committee. 

449. Is there not a constitution of the standing committee. Weunderstood that the stand- 
ing committee was a committee appointed of a certain number of trustees, and that it was what 
is called an open committee; is that so?—There are certain members who are always sum- 
moned, and others who are not summoned. 

450. What is the origin of the standing committee ; why is it called the standing committee ? 
Because it is not a special, but a general one; it is for no specific purposes but the general 
management of the Museum, and it does not ordinarily fluctuate in any other way than by the 
will of its individual members, nor require a superior authority to put it in action. 

451. Has there ever been a meeting appointing certain trustees as members of the standing 
committee ?—-Not that I am aware of. 

452. Since you have been secretary, there has been no minute appointing the members of 
the standing committee ?—I think not. 

453. Nor appointing any individual members to fill up any vacancy made by the resigna- 
tion or death of a member of the standing committee ?—No. 

454. (Bishop of Norwich.) Are all the trustees on the standmg committee ?—Not all. 

455. (Lord Advocate.) 1 observe in the Statutes and Rules of 1839 this passage: “ The 
ordinary business of the Museum shall be managed by a standing committee, consisting of 
fifteen trustees, appointed at a general meeting :” can you state who those fifteen trustees are, 
and has there ever been any general meeting appointing the fifteen trustees ?—Not that I am 
aware of. I do not recollect that there has been any such, 

456. Then, as far as you are aware, this Statute and Rule of the Museum, No. 3, has not 
been in observance ?—I do not say that: the fifteen trustees probably were appointed thirty or 
forty years ago. 

457. You do not know how far back ?—No, and I do not know the fact. 

458. It cannot be forty years ago, because these Kules were dated in i839. It is said, 
that “‘ The ordinary business of the Museum shall be managed by a standing committee, con- 
sisting of fifteen trustees, appointed at a general meeting.” You are not aware of any general 
meetings during 1859, or since 1839, by which a standing committee of fifteen trustees has 
been appointed ?—No. 

459. I see that in the previous Rules of 1833, it was also stated, that “ The ordinary busi- 
ness of the Museum shall be managed by a standing committee, consisting of fifteen trustees, 
to be appointed at a general meeting ;” are you aware, that in 1833, or in any subsequent 
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year, there ever was a meeting of the trustees by which the standing committee was appointed Rey. Josiah Forshall. 
in the terms of these Statutes ?—I do not remember that there ever was any such; my im- —— 
pression is, that the standing committee has during my time always consisted of many more July 12, 1847. 
members than fifteen. 

460. You are keeper of the minutes >—Yes. 

461. Of course, if there is any resolution appointing fifteen trustees a standing committee, it 
is on the minutes ?—Yes. 

462. You are not aware of any minute by which the standing committee has been kept up 
to the number of fifteen by members being appointed fifteen in number, or by members being 
appointed in the room of others who have died or resigned ?—I am not aware. 

463. The Rules of 1833 provide that the business is to “be managed by a standing com- 
mittee consisting of fifteen trustees, to be appointed at ageneral meeting, and of such other trustees 
as may from time to time signify to the secretary their willingness to attend ;” and it is the 
same in the Rules of 1839; how is that signified ?—Generally, if not always, verbally. 

464. After having signified their willingness to attend the meetings, do they receive notice ?— 
They receive a notice to attend the meetings, but no notice of the business that is te come 
before the meeting. 

465.’ Do the summonses contain any précis or list of the business?—No. 

466. Then a trustee, unless he comes to the meeting, has no information in the summons of 
the particular business that is to be transacted?—No; there may be exceptions. 

467. (Lord Wrottesley.) Are the applications to attend frequent ?—Yes, in the course of 
this present year, when the meetings have been more numerous than previously, perhaps we 
may have had thirty to forty meetings of trustees. 

468. My question referred to the applications of trustees wishing to be summoned ?—My 
habit is to ask a trustee, upon becoming so, whether itis his wish to be summoned to the 
standing committee; and if he shows any disposition to come, he is summoned as a matter of 
course. 

469. (Lord Advocate.) Those meetings are always held in the Museum ?—Yes. 

470. (Bishop of Norwich.) Do you prepare the agenda of the meetings ?—Yes. 

471. That ties you down to one particular business on a certain day ?—It proposes a 

articular business for discussion on that day. It does not tie the trustees down to that business. 

472. (Lord Advocate.) When do you cease to call any particular trustee to the standing 
committee? is there any rule about that ?—I think I have never ceased to summon a trustee, 
except he went abroad, who had once been amember of the standing committee, to be Governor- 
general, for instance: if he went to India, and was away two or three years, I might cease to 
summon him; but when he returned to England, the summons would, if I were aware of the 
fact, revive. 

473. When any change takes place in the official trustees, do you make mquiry whether 
they wish to be summoned to the standing committee ?—Not till they have attended a 
meeting. 

474. Till an official trustee is summoned, a communication is not made to him?—He is 
summoned to all the general meetings. 

475. But not to the standing committee ?—No. 

476. Who prepares the business for the consideration of the standing committee ?—The 
secretary. 

477. From what materials ?—From the reports and papers which come before me. 

478. By whom are the reports communicated to you ?—-The reports of the officers are 
always communicated through the principal librarian. 

479, Do you receive any reports directly from any of the heads of the departments except 
through the principal librarian ?—No, unless it be by accident, and then it is with the 
knowledge and concurrence of the principal librarian. 

480. In all cases it should come regularly through him ?—Exactly. 

481. And never otherwise ?—And never otherwise. 

482. From the inferior officers how are the reports transmitted?—AlIl reports come to the 
Board through the principal librarian. 

483. Do they come from the inferior officers to the principal librarian or through the heads 
of the departments ’—The assistant keepers of the departments do not, I think, transmit their 
reports through the heads of the departments; I am not sure how that is; the reports are 
addressed to the trustees; and therefore, I infer, they come from the assistant keeper without 
going through the principal keeper of the department. 

484, All the other reports come through the principal librarian ?—All reports of every kind 
come through the hands of the principal librarian. 

485. And the only reports that do not go through the heads of the departments are those of 
the assistant keepers of the departments?—I am not sure that they do not’ go through the 
keepers of the departments, but they are addressed to the Board; and I conclude, therefore, 
that they do not go through the keepers of the departments. 

486. The principal librarian is the means of communication from the officers of the Museum 
to the trustees ?—He is. 

487. Does he attend the standing committee as a matter of ordinary course, when business 
is carried on there ?—No. 

488. The trustees may send for him as they may send for any other officer, for explanation 
or information?—Yes; and that frequently happens, 

489. But in the course of business he is not present ?—No. 

490. You, of course, are always there?—I am. 

491, Is any information given of the mode in which the business is to be brought before the 
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meeting till the meeting actually takes place? What information have the members of the 


\ standing committee of the business that ‘will be transacted at the next meeting ?—None what- 


ever, of which I am aware, except what may arise from the information they receive at the 
previous meeting, 

492. We will suppose that a meeting is over ; of course the trustees who have been present, 
know of the business that has been transacted at that meeting, and they may kuow of any 
business which is adjourned ; another meeting will be held, say, a week or a fortnight after, 
what information is given to the members of the standing committee of the business that is to 
come on at the meeting to be held a week ora fortnight after ’—None whatever, till they are 
present at the Board. : 5 

493. So that the members of the standing committee, when they come into the room to 
transact business which is before that committee, are quite ignorant of the particular business 
which may come before them, unless it happens to be adjourned business of the previous meet- 
ing ?—They may be quite ignorant. ; : 

494, The minutes Of the standing committee are read over at the general meeting ?—They 
are read over, or are supposed to be read over. i 

495. In point of fact, are they read over ?—They are actually laid upon the table ; but 
they are not always, nor indeed generally, read over ; they are too voluminous. 

496. Is any statement made with respect to that particular part of the business of the general 
meeting that is held to confirm the minutes of the standing committee ?—I cannot say that 
ordinarily there is any statement of particulars made, but those, of course, who have been 
attending the standing committee know what business has been done. 

497. Take the stated general meetings first—by the stated general meetings, I mean the 
regular meetings prescribed by the Statute—there are four of those ?—Yes. 

498. Is any information given to the trustees of the businees that is to come before each of 
those meetings?—No other than that a list of the agenda is made out for each general 
meeting, and the same with regard for each standing committee. 

499. Whenis that prepared ?—It is prepared the evening before, or the morning of the meeting. 

500. (Lord Wrottesley.) It is not seen by any member of the general meeting till that 
morning /—No. 

501. (Lord Advocate.) It does not amount to a notice ?—No. 

502. When general meetings are called at other times for particular occasions, or to transact 
particular business, does the summons to that meeting state the business upon which they are 
summoned ?—It may sometimes do so, but not always. 

503. Does it do so generally ?—No, not very often; we have a general meeting for any 
particular business, if the business were of great importance or interest, then the summons 
might state it, but not otherwise. 

504. Upon what occasions do general meetings of the trustees take place, if it is not for par- 
ticular business of importance, and if it is not one of the four stated meetings ?—Sometimes a 
general meeting is summoned to confirm the proceedings of the Committees, when from the 
number of trustees in town, there is likely to be a sufficient attendance. General meetings are 
also held, in order to set the seal toa petition to Parliament, or to some legal instrument, or in 
order to do business of any kind requiring the trustees to act in their corporate capacity. 

505. That is done at the general meeting ?—The putting the seal is not always done at the 
general meeting: I have known exceptions, but it is generally done at a general meeting. 

506. It does not appear that the trustees, either at the meetings of the standing committee, 
or at any one of the general meetings, unless upon very particular occasions, ever have any 
notice of the agenda till they actually meet in the room ?— No. 

507. (Lord Wrottesley.) You say that the minutes of the standing committee, which have 
accumulated during the quarter, and which are confirmed at the general meeting, are very 
voluminous ?/— Yes, 

508. How many pages do you suppose they are ?—I am afraid to say; sometimes 60 and 
70, sometimes perhaps 200 or 300. 

509. Those are always confirmed as a matter of course ?—No; I would not say that. 

510. Do you know an instance in the period in which you have filled the office of secretary 
in which a general meeting has not confirmed the minutes of the standing committee ?—I think 
that there are such instances, but I do not know that I could at this instant name any one. 

511. (Lord Advocate.) You could let us know the instances by referring to the minutes ?— Yes. 

512. I should like to know that, and under what circumstances those difficulties have been 
raised, and the question has been put, and the decision of the general meetings of the trustees 
has been against the decision of the standing committee ?—I will refer to the point. The 
general Board of Trustees reposes great confidence in the standing committee, which consists, in 
fact, of all the trustees who manifest an interest in the Museum. 

513. Do any members attend the general meetings who are not on the standing committee? 
—Very rarely. 

514. Do the members of the standing committee attend very constantly, or does the attend- 
ance vary very much ?—It varies very much; but certain trustees are very constant in their 
attendance. 


515. (Lord Wrottesle 


* 


y.) The quorum is three of the standing committee; are there often 
more than three?—The number varies very much, but generally there are more. 

516, What should you say would be the average number ?— Perhaps seven or eight : we 
have sometimes only three, and sometimes fifteen and sixteen, and even more. 

917. (Lord Advocate.) You take the sederunt ; you mark those who are present ?—Yes. 

918. When is that minute taken? is it taken at the commencement or at the termination of 
the meeting ?—It is taken at the termination. 
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519. It mentions all those who have been present at any time during the meeting ?—Yes. 

520. You cannot tell, then, from the minutes of any meeting, which of the trustees has been 
there during the whole time, or for what part of the time he has been present, or at what par- 
ticular business he may have been present, unless it appears otherwise by the minutes ?’—No. 

521. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Are the minutes of the standing committee confirmed in gross, 
or is there a separate minute upon each resolution of the standing committee ?—They are con- 
firmed in gross; the chairman asks the meeting whether they wish any one minute or order of 
the standing committee to be reconsidered, and if no one makes an objection to the minutes, 
they are confirmed. 

522. But. before they are confirmed, is there any statement of what the minutes contain ? 
—No, not usually. 

523. (Lord Advocate.) They are mentioned in the agenda of the general meeting as the 
minutes of the standing committee from such a time to such a time ?—Exactly. 

524. But it is not specified to what subjects those minutes relate ?2—No. 

525. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you keep the papers of the agenda ?—No, I do not. 

526. (Bishop of Norwich.) There are no members of the standing committee who are not 
trustees ?—No; none. : 

527. (Mr. Milnes.) It was resolved, that “ Any trustee elected subsequently to May 13, 
1837, who shall not give personal attendance at any of the meetings of the trustees for a period 
exceeding twelve months is expected to resign his trusteeship, or to assign such reasons for his 
absence as may be satisfactory to a general meeting of the trustees :” has that been frequently 
acted upon ?—I am not able to say that it has ever been acted upon. 

528. You would knowif it had been acted upon ?—Resignations of trustees have taken place 
which may have been in consequence of that resolution ; I cannotsay what motives have operated 
upon the trustees leading them to resign. 

529. Have you given them notice that they were expected to resign? —No, except so far as 
I may have done so by sending them a copy of the Statutes: every trustee is put in possession 
of a copy of the Statutes which contains the resolution, and therefore [ have given them notice 
in that way, but not in any other. 

530. Has that resolution been strictly adhered to?—I think not. 

531. Are there many holding the office of trustees who have allowed a longer time than 
twelve months to elapse without attending the meetings @—There are not many trustees coming 
under that regulation. 

532. (Lord Advocate.) I suppose the preparation of the business for the standing com- 
mittee is entirely in your hands ?—Entirely so. 

533. The trustees, and members of the standing committee, have no notice of any business 
which may come before them, except as you state it in the agenda ?—No. 

534. You bring the reports of the officers, I have no doubt, regularly before the trustees ; 
but it is in your hands to bring them, or not, at a particular period ?—Papers certainly might 
be withheld by any one in my situation. 

535. There is no check upon you?—No other than this, that a paper of any importance, 
if it were withheld at one meeting, would most assuredly be called for at the next, and an ex- 
planation of the delay demanded. . 

536. Sir Henry Ellis is not present, nor any other officer?—No; the only check is, that the 
minutes are all seen by the principal librarian. 

537. Does he see them by right?—Yes, undoubtedly ; I conceive so. 

538. Are they communicated to him by order of the trustees, or has he access to them 
otherwise ?—They are communicated to him regularly, and he has access to them, because he 
has, or until lately had, the key of the presses in which the Minute Books are kept. I do not 
know whether he has this key by right or not, but he sees all the minutes which are made; the 
whole of the minutes, as soon as they are completed, are sent to him. 

539. You have stated how the heads of the departments and the inferior officers of each 
department communicate with the trustees, but how are the orders of the trustees communi- 
cated to the different departments. Suppose the trustees make a certain order upon any 
department, either the Manuscript Department, or any other of the departments, the Printed 
Books, or Prints and Drawings, how are the orders of the trustees communicated ?—They are 
communicated through the principal librarian properly, but there is no invariable practice in 
that matter. I have, for the sake of avoiding trouble and delay, very frequently sent the 
minute directly to the head of the department; but of late I have adopted the plan of sending 
every order through the principal librarian; but he has always seen a copy of every minute. 

540. Since what time have you sent the minute through the principal librarian ?—Since the 
last month or two. 

541. That you consider the regular course. You have sent to the principal lbrarian an 
authenticated copy of the minutes of the trustees bearing the orders and directions to the heads 
of the departments ?—Yes. 

542. It is the business of the principal librarian to communicate those minutes and orders 
to the different departments, having received them from you ?—It is. 

543. That you consider the regular and correct course ? — Yes. 

544. For the last month or two that has been observed ?— Yes. 

545. Previously to that, the minute was sent direct to the officer by yourself?—Yes, 
generally. 

546. Did you transmit it in a letter to the officer ?—No. 

547. Is the minute authenticated by your signature ?—Always; and generally sent in an 
envelope. 

548. It is only upon its being properly authenticated by your signature that the officer 
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would be bound to pay any attention to it?—Exactly, as to minutes transmitted directly by 
myself. : i ; : 

549. Do you happen to know how the principal librarian authenticates the minutes in send- 
ing them to the officers of the departments ?—I think he usually sends them with my signature, 

550. Then there is no order pronounced by the trustees bearing upon any particular depart- 
ment that is not communicated, and has not been communicated, by the principal librarian, or 
directly by yourself, in the form of a minute certified by you i am not aware that there is any. 

551. When any discussion arises in the standing committee of the trustees respecting the 
business of any department, is it usual to call in the head of that department ?—It is not usual, 
but very frequently it is done. ; 

552. It is not in the usual course of business?—No ; but generally he has previously made 
in his report a full statement of the case. Bisa 

553. Is that frequently accompanied with a report by the principal librarian or by yourself? 
-—Never by myself; with a report by the principal librarian it is sometimes accompanied. 

554, Are those reports of the principal librarian in the ordinary course of business commu- 
nicated to the keepers of the different departments for further observations by them ?—That is 
left to the diséretion of the Board. 

555. Have you anything further to mention that I have omitted to ask as to the course of 
transacting the business ?—Nothing. 

556. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Is it usual for members of the standing committee to bring 
forward a question without giving notice, or is notice given at one meeting of any matter to be 
brought forward at the next meeting ?—The ordinary practice is to discuss matters without any 
notice whatever, but if it be an important matter, notice is given: often objections are made to 
determine a point raised at a particular meeting, and it is deferred to the next, that there may 
be time for consideration; this happens frequently. 

457. When notice has been given of an important question to be brought before the con- 
sideration of the standing committee, is that specified in the summons to the members of the 
standing committee ?—No, 

558. (Lord Advocate.) Then, if the standing committee meet on a particular day to consider 
business of very great importance, and on account of its importance it is posponed and brought 
under the consideration of an adjourned meeting, do I understand you to say that no 
intimation is given to the trustees of that particular business ?—No, certainly not; unless the 
trustees particularly direct me to do so. 

559. (Sir Philip Egerton.) I see by the 12th Rule of 1839, in page 6, it is provided that 
«* With a view to ensure more accurate and detailed visitations, there shall be three permanent 
sub-committees of the trustees, one for the Department of Manuscripts and of Printed Books, 
one for the Department of Natural History, and a third for the Department of Antiquities and 
of Prints.” Have those three sub-committees been appointed ?—Yes. 

560. How are they appointed ?—By the General Board, or at a standing committee, the 
minutes of the standing committee being approved by the general meeting. 

561. There is no regular mode ; sometimes it is by the general meeting, and sometimes by 
the standing committee that those sub-committees are appointed ?—Exactly, I conceive it may 
be so. 

562. What are the numbers on those sub-commitees ?—Some have ten members. 

563. Is there any limit ?—No. 

364. What is the quorum of a sub-committee ?—Two. 

565. Upon referring to the Return which was made to the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, dated the 21st May, 1835, giving a return of the days on which the trustees of the 
British Museum have met, I see the meetings of sub-committees are frequently entered in 
this mode :—* Special Committee, Sub-Committee of Finance, with other trustees ;” is that 
considered a meeting of a sub-committee ?—That was, I suppose, a committee appointed for 
some special business, 

566. Then, in the ordinary meetings of sub-committees, other trustees than those who are 
members of those committees have no voice ?—They have no voice, but they may be present. 

567. Can you state to the Commissioners on their next meeeting the names of the members 
of the sub-committees ?—Yes. 

568. Have the sub-committees any fixed days of meeting ?—None. - 

569. Are the meetings of the sub-committees numerous ?—No. 

570. Take the sub-committee upon the Natural History Department; how many meetings 
have they held in the last year ?—I should think, not one. 

571. Have any sub-committees held meetings in the course of the last year ?—Yes, the 
sub-committee on the Printed Books Department have held frequent meetings. 

572. Have the sub-committee on Antiquities and Arts held any meetings last year?—I 
think not. 

573. With respect to those special meetings, will you be kind enough to state the grounds 
upon which a special meeting is called ?—Some particular questions which the trustees desire 
to be more fully investigated, are referred to certain members of the Board. 

574. And the members of that special committee are appointed by the general meeting ? 
—Yes; or the standing committee. 

575. And only those who are named have voices on that special committee ?—Yes. 

576. (Lord Advocate.) They are not open committees ?—Yes, they are; the practice has 
been to consider all committees and sub-committees open. 

977. (Bishop of Norwich.) Do the members of the sub-committees vary ?—No, they are 
permanent. 
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578. How many members are there on the sub-committees ?—The number varies. The 
sud-committee on the Printed Books Department may have ten members upon it; some have 
six or seven members, 

579. Are the interests of each department consulted in the election of members of those sub- 
committees ?—] think so. 

580. (Lord Wrottesley.) Are the meetings of the sub-committees confirmed ?—Yes, they 
report to the standing committee, or to the general meeting. 

581. Do the standing committee confirm the minutes of the sub-committees ?—Sometimes; 
not always, but generally. 

582. In what cases do they confirm, and in what cases do they not confirm? by what 
principle are they guided ?—I do not know that I can answer that question. 

583. (Lord Advocate.) It is a matter in the ordinary course of business that the minutes of 
the sub-committee are brought before the general meetings ?—Yes ; those minutes are brought, 
for confirmation or discussion before the standing committees or the general meeting. 

584. Those sub-committees you attend like any other committees ?—Yes. 

585. 'There is no information given to the members before they meet ?—No. 

586. There is no single committee meeting ever held in which any previous information is 
given of the subject to be discussed 2—No; I do not say that. 

587. A sub-committee is appointed upon particular business which the general meeting 
may find it convenient for them to transact ?—Yes, 

588. They make their minutes ?—Yes. 

589. And those are carried to the general meeting ?—Yes. 

590. In the agenda of the general meeting, do you mention the particular business which 
was considered in detail by the sub-committee, or do you mention in the agenda of the 
standing committee that they are to consider certain minutes of the sub-committees 7—Generally 
that they are to consider certain minutes; but there may be exceptions to that. 

591. In fact, you deal with the minutes of the sub-committee in the same way as you deal 
with the minutes of the standing committee and of the general meetings ?—Not quite in the 
same way; there is a distinction, because sub-committees may have to make a report to the 
Board on some particular subject; and in that case the subject of that report would probably 
be put down in the agenda. 

592. And the report is read over ?—Yes. 

593. There are four sub-committees, according to the Rules: one for Printed Books ; 
another for Natural History; a third for Antiquities and Prints; and a fourth, a Sub-Com- 
mittee of Finance. ‘Those are the sub-committees ?—Yes. 

594. (Sir Philip Egerton.) There is another Sub-Committee for Buildings; is that still in 
existence ?— Yes. 

595. (Lord Advocate.) Those sub-committees must consist of three trustees, two forming a 
quorum ?—Yes, 

596. You mentioned that they were open committees ; in an open committee, do you 
transact business simply with three trustees present, though there may not be two of the 
members appointed on that committee ?—No; there must be two of the trustees who have 
been appointed on the committee. 

597. Would you consider it regular to transact the business otherwise ?—No; and if there 
were an instance of that, whatever was done at such a meeting would be submitted to some 
other member of the sub-committee for his approval and concurrence. 

598. Even if he was not present at the meeting ?— Yes; but I do not recollect an instance of 
that kind. 

599. (Sir Philip Egerton.) I understood you to say that the Sub-Committee on the 
Natural History Department had not had a meeting in the last year ?—I think it has not. 

600. Will you furnish the Commissioners with a return of the days on which they sat ?— 
Certainly. 

601. The 13th Rule is, “It shall be the province of these sub-committees to visit the 
departments respectively assigned to them annually, or more frequently if they shall see 
occasion, to examine into the progress made by the officers in their catalogues and arrange- 
ments, and to report to the General Board of Trustees upon the state of the departments :” is 
that rule in practice ?—Not strictly by any means. 

602. (Bishop of Norwich.) Has it been at all in practice ?—It has, a long time since; but 
of late years there has been no visitation, strictly so called, by the sub-committee. 

603. (Lord Advocate.) Can you state when the last visitation was?’—No; I am afraid 
to say. 

604 (Sir Philip Egerton.) ‘The report upon the state of the department has not been 
made to the general trustees by the sub-committee but by the heads of the departments ?— 
There has been no visitation of the sub-committee for some years past, and therefore there has 
been no report from them on the state of departments. 

605. The 14th Rule says, “To these sub-committees shall be referred all questions of 
detail respecting the departments which the trustees may find it inconvenient to discuss and 
determine at their ordinary meetings ;” have any such questions been referred to the sub- 
committees by the trustees ?—Yes. 

606. ‘To a sub-committee solely, or others in association with them specially?—To a sub- 
committee solely. 

Bae Haye they reported upon those special subjects of inquiry to the Board of Trustees ? 
—Yes, 


608. (Sir Charles Lemon.) The sub-committees, not having met in some instances, is it the 
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duty of any other person or body of persons to visit the departments ?—The trustees make an 


annual visitation of the whole Museum at a general meeting. 

July 12, 1847. 609. Do they examine into the details in the way in which that sub-committee would do if 
it had made the visitation ?—I am afraid to say that, for it is generally done hastily on one or 
more mornings. It is sufficient to give the officers the opportunity of a personal interview 
with the trustees. 

610, Have the sub-committee any ot 
tioned here, of making a detailed visitation ?—No ; 
have no other duty. ; ; ; 

611. (Lord Advocate.) The Finance Committee is an important one ?—Yes; but that is 
not a sub-committee upon one department. 

612. The Finance Committee has its own duties 2—Yes. 

613. Are those very strictly performed ?—I should say they were, very much so. 

614. How many meetings have you had of the Finance Committee ?— Perhaps eight or ten. 

615. Is it the fact that the trustees “never make any other than a temporary or provisional 

charge may be created upon the resources of a future year,” 
Committee ?—The spirit of that rule is acted up to. 
but I am not aware of any departure from 
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her duties to perform, except those which are men- 
unless a matter is referred to them, they 


order upon any subject by which a 
except upon the authority of the Finance 
it is possible that there may be trifling exceptions, 
the spirit of the rule. 

616. This Finance Committee does discharge its duty of “examining the accounts, and con- 
sidering and reporting upon any increase of the establishment, or other cause of expenditure 
not provided for in the estimates for the year ?” _Yes. 

617. (Lord Wrottesley). You say that the sub-committees very seldom meet as a body, but 
do they ever, as individuals, examine into the progress made by the officers in their catalogues ? 
—The trustees, as individuals, very frequently come to the Museum; several of them come 
every week; at least at this season of the year they come every week, but of the inquiries 
which they make I am not cognizant. 

618. (Lord Advocate.) With reference to the appointments, we know how the appointment 
of the principal librarian is made ; that is mentioned in the Statute. How are the heads of the 
departments and the other officers appointed ?—They are appointed by the principal trustees, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, and the Speaker. 

619. In what form are the appointments made? do the principal trustees meet to make the 
appointments ?—I am not aware whether they meet or do not. 

620. Who is their secretary or officer ?—I am the only secretary, so far as IT am aware, that 
they have. 

621, How do you proceed when an appointment is to be made ?—In some cases I signify 
the vacancy to the three principal trustees, and in other cases I signify it to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, leaving it to his Grace to communicate it to his colleagues. 

622. In what cases do you think it necessary to communicate with the three principal trus- 
tees ?—When the place of the head of a department or his assistant becomes vacant, it has been 
the practice to write a letter to each of the three principal trustees ; but in all other cases I do 
! not do that, but I merely notify the vacancy to the Archbishop of Canterbury, leaving it to his 
Grace to communicate with the other principal trustees. 

623. Is there any order of the trustees relating to that ?—No. 

624. (Lord Wrottesley.) Has it always been the practice to communicate in that way ?— 
Yes, so far as I know. 

625. (Lord Advocate.) Will you state the officers with respect to whose appointments you 
communicate with the three principal trustees ?—In the case of the appointments of the keepers 
and assistant keepers of the departments. 

626. With respect to all the rest, the notice is confined to the Archbishop of Canterbury ?— 
Yes, the immediate notice of the vacancy. 

627. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you know whether the Archbishop of Canterbury communi- 
cates the announcements that you make to him to his colleagues 2—I do not know. I have 
no doubt that there are communications between the Archbishop of Canterbury and the other 
principal trustees, but how frequently I cannot say. 

628. (Lord Advocate.) How is the appointment made ?—When an appointment is made in 
writing, it is made by the principal trustees attaching their signatures to the deed of nomi- 
nation. , 

629. That is a regular appointment ?—Yes. 

630. How is that communicated to you?—I receive it from the Archbishop, and send it to 
the Lord Chancellor ; and it has been usual, but not uniformly the case, that the Lord Chan- 
cellor has returned it to me, and I have sent it to the Speaker; but sometimes the Lord 
Chancellor has sent it to the Speaker himself. 

631. Do you take the pleasure of the three principal trustees together or separately ?— 
Separately, when I send the written appointment. 

632. You send an appointment to be signed?—I take or send the paper to the Archbishop, 
and he fills it up with the name of the party. 

633. What do you take to the Archbishop ?—The form of appointment. 

634, With a blank for the name ?—Yes. 

635. Is that filled up on the authority of the Archbishop? Who puts in the name ?—The 
Archbishop. . 

636. With his own hand ?—Yes. 

637. You send the deed of appointment with a blank for the name. Before filling up any 
name, do you or do you not, take the pleasure of the principal trustees separately ?—I do not. 

638. Is the name filled up in all cases by the Archbishop of Canterbury 2—I do not know. 
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639. Who fills up the name ?—Generally it is filled up by the Archbishop; it may have been 
filled up by others. 

640. Have you known any instance of its being filled up by any one but the Archbishop ?— 
Yes; I have known such an instance. 

641. Can you mention it ?—I have only one in my mind, 

642. Which was that ?—Mr. Panizzi’s last appointment. 

643. Who filled up that ?—It came to me, I think, from the Lord Chancellor or the Speaker, 
but I am not certain upon the point. I remember taking the appointment to the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

644, In the first instance?—Yes, I received a message from the Lord Chancellor that I 
was to do so. 

645. (Lord Wrottesley.) Can you explain how it happened in that particular instance the 
appointment was filled up by the Lord Chancellor and not by the Archbishop?’—I only know 
that the Lord Chancellor’s secretary desired me to bring the appointment to his Lordship, or 
wrote for the appointment. 

646. (Lord Advocate.) Mr. Panizzi being the person appointed ?—Yes. 

647. But, except in that instance, you do not remember any other instance in which the blank 
in the deed of appointment was not filled in by the Archbishop of Canterbury ?—No. 

648. Having got the blank for the name filled in by his Grace, you have then to get the 
signature of the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker ?—That is usually the case. 

649, Do you attend those officers yourself when their signature is given?—No ; I usually 
write to the Lord Chancellor or to his secretary. 

650. You write to say, “Here is an appomtment which has received the signature of his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and to which your signature is required ?”— My letter is 
generally in these terms: ‘I am directed by the Archbishop of Canterbury to submit to your 
Lordship the appointment of A. B. for your signature.” 

651. Does the deed of nomination or appomtment require the signatures of all the three 
principal trustees ?—No ; it requires the signatures of two. 

652. Do you ever stop when the appointment has received the signature of another principal 
trustee in addition to that of the Archbishop of Canterbury?—No; I always apply to the 
third. 

653. You apply to the third, even after the deed of appointment has received the signature of 
the other two?—Yes. 

654. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you remember any instance in which the third has declined to 
sign after the others have signed ?—I think there have been such instances in the history of the 
Museum, but none that have come under my own official observation, I do not recollect any 
such. Sometimes there may be no Speaker of the House of Commons, and then of coure there 
are only two signatures attached to the appointment. 

655. You do not know of any instance where an appointment has been signed only by his 
Grace, and no other principal trustee?—No; that would not be a legitimate appointment. 

656, (Lord Advocate.) You donot remember any instance of an appointment being stopped 
after having been signed by his Grace?—No ; such may have taken place. 

657. You cannot tell how far the principal trustees meet and confer upon an appointment ? 
—No. 

658. And your communications are almost always with the Archbishop on the subject ?— 
My personal communications are chiefly with the Archbishop of Canterbury, but not in- 
variably. I have neyer had any personal communication with the present Lord Chancellor 
upon the subject, but with the Speaker I have. I speak from the recollection of the moment. 

659. (Bishop of Norwich.) Why do you confer with the Archbishop of Canterbury ?—Because 
he stands first in the Act of Parliament, and because it has been always the custom to do so. 

660. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you always see the Archbishop personally ?—Always. 

661. (Lord Advocate.) All those appointments that are signed by three trustees are regular 
deeds of appointment ?—Yes. 

662, Are they written on stamped paper generally ?—Yes ; when they require a stamp, they 
are always so. 

663. There is a regular form for those appointments ?—Yes, 

664. Has it been altered since you came into office ?—I think there has been an alteration 
made since I became secretary: in fact, when I became secretary, I had some doubt what the 
form was, and whether there had been a regular form in regard to some of the inferior 
appointments. 

665. Is there any record of the forms ?—There is in the old books. 

666. We shall probably ask you for the forms which were in the first instance adopted, and 
the alterations which were made upon your suggestion ?—You must not think that the altera- 
tions were suggested by me, 

667. Did the Archbishop of Canterbury suggest the alteration of the forms ?— Very likely 
the Archbishops have often made suggestions. 

668. To what persons does this mode of appointment apply ?—To all persons appointed in 
the Museum, who are not supernumeraries. 

669. Down to what rank ?—To the very lowest rank, exclusive of labourers. 

670. Are all those appointments signed by the three principal trustees’—Yes. I presume 
that it is not necessary that all appointments should be made in writing; but thatis a question 
of law which I am not competent to discuss. 

671. Yousay you doubt whether it is necessary that the appointments should be in writing 
by the principal trustees. If the principal trustees neyer meet to make an appointment, and 
if the only evidence of an appointment by the trustees be their signature to the deed of nomi- 
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nation obtained in the way you have mentioned, how can you, or any officer of the Museum, 
know that it is the intention of the principal trustees that any particular individual should hold 
the office, exeept by their having signed the appointment ?—I may know it from the Archbishop 
having communicated to me the pleasure of the other trustees. : 

672. Are there cases practically in which the Archbishop has communicated to you the 
pleasure of himself, the Lord Chancellor, and the Speaker of the ae of Commons, with 
respect to a particular appointment which has not gone into writing ?—Certainly, I conceive 
that there are. f : : 

673. Have you any record of those particular cases?—All appointments of any kind, 
whether in writing or mere nominations, are recorded on the minutes of the Boards of trustees. 

674. Have you any particular record of those appointments which have not gone through 
any writing signed by the three principal trustees, but rest upon verbal communication by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to you, that the appomtment was approved by the others, though 
you had no evidence of that approval at all?—-No other than the record that was made after 
the appointment upon the minutes of the General Board, and which is made immediately after 
the appointment. ; 

675. If there is a record of such an appointment made upon the minutes of the General 
Board, are the Speaker and the Lord Chancellor (two of the principal trustees) present when 
that minute is made ?—They may or may not be present; I never knew the Lord Chancellor 
present at any meeting. 

676. Is the Archbishop of Canterbury always present ?—No, 

677. Then there are appointments not regularly made in writing signed by the three prin- 
cipal trustees, but appointments which rest upon a statement made by the secretary to the 
general board, that the Archbishop of Canterbury has stated to him that he approves of the 
appointment, and that the other two principal trustees concur in that appointment ?—Yes; but 
you have put in a condition which I cannot admit, that it is regular that the appointment 
should be made in writing. 

678. You say all are, de facto, made in writing ?—The appointments of supernumeraries are 
not in writing. 

679. They are made by the trustees ?—By the principal trustees. 

680. Are there any appointments made by the principal trustees which are not authenti- 
cated by the handwritmg of the principal trustees /—Certainly, the appointments of supernume- 
raries are not so authenticated. 

681. But still they are made by the principal trustees ?—Yes, and I presume that they 
ought to be; it has been the practice for the principal trustees to make such appointments. 

682. But, with the exception of supernumeraries, are there any appointments not in writing ? 
—No, none, with the exception of the supernumeraries and labourers, 

683. All the regularly employed officers of the Museum, who are not supernumeraries, or 
of the lower class, are appointed by the principal trustees, and their appointments are, in point 
of fact, authenticated under the writing of the principal trustees ?—Yes. 

684. What are the supernumeraries ? upon whose report are they employed ?—All situations, 
except that of the principal librarian, are created by a minute of the General Board. The 
General Board determine what places are necessary, and what amount of assistance is required, 
and when that has been done, then the principal trustees make the appointment; but if it is 
temporary employment, or for a temporary situation'only, as occasion may require, such as the 
supernumeraries’ situations, for instance, those are looked upon as temporary appointments, 
although, from the great increase in our business, they have been in some respects permanent. 

685. But they have been, in fact, employed for years ?—Yes. 

686. (Bishop of Norwich.) Will you mention the highest class of the supernumeraries?— 
The assistants in departments, but chiefly the department of Printed Books, they are chiefly 
there. 

687. (Lord Advocate.) In the appointment of supernumeraries, you always consult the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ?—Yes. 

688. But, except so far as you receive information from his Grace, you do not know whether 
the other principal trustees have been consulted or not.—No. 

689. In entering an appointment which is recorded in the minutes, you proceed upon the 
information of the Archbishop of Canterbury ?— Yes. 

690. You understand the purport of his Grace’s information to be, that he has con- 
sulted with the two other principal trustees in making the appointment ?—Not that his Grace 
has consulted them on the particular occasion, but that he conceives himself armed with their 
authority. 

691. Whether he consults them or not ?—Yes. 

692. And he authorizes you to enter on the minute the nomination as made by himself and 
his co-trustees ?—Yes ; to communicate the nomination to the Board of Trustees, who enter 
the nomination on their minutes. 

593. All those appointments are regularly entered on the minutes ?—Yes, I believe so. 

694. With the dates at which they are made ?—I do not think the date is always put: a 
minute is made that the principal trustees have appointed A. B. 

695. Suppose there is a minute of a particular date mentioning the appointment of an indi- 
vidual, from what date does that appointment hold good ?—From the time that the person is 
appointed, he may immediately come to perform his duty, whatever it may be. 

696. Has he ever been employed as a supernumerary for any length of time before his ap- 
pointment mentioned in the minutes ?—No, I think not; when persons have been wanted on 


an emergency, it is possible that they may haye come before the record of their appointment has 
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697. Is there any case in which a meeting of the standing committee has been held after a 
person has received, in the way you have mentioned, supernumerary employment, and in which 
the employment and the appointment of that person have not been mentioned in the minutes of 
that meeting ?—Not that LT am aware of; it has been unintentional if such a case has 
occurred. 

698. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Have the General Board any power of appointment ?—I think 
not. 

699. I see, by the return moved for by Mr. Duncombe, that Mr. R. W. Pearson has been 
performing the office of accountant and collector of books since the 3rd of February of this 
year, under the orders of the General Board ?—There have been difficulties of a peculiar nature 
in making the appointment of accountant, and Mr. Pearson has performed the duties tem- 
porarily. : 

700. (Lord Advocate.) Have the principal trustees been consulted upon it ?—No ; but it met 
with the concurrence of the Archbishop, but I do not consider his Grace responsible for the 
employment of Mr. Pearson. 

701. (Lord Wrottesley.) For common blacksmiths’ work and work of that description, do you 
employ labourers?—Almost all work of that kind is done by the Woods’ Commissioners. 

702. (Lord Advocate.) There is a return ordered by the House of Commons, on the 19th 
of March, 1847, of “ The names of all persons of every denomination who were in the service or 
pay of the trustees of the British Museum on the 15th of M arch, 1847, with the amount of their 
salaries respectively, and the date of the warrant, order, or authority respectively, by or under 
which they received their respective appointments, and the names or name of the trustees or trustee 
by whom the said warrant, order, or authority respectively was made.” I observe some of these 
appointments here mentioned have an asterisk, and it is mentioned, “ First employed on this 
day ;” and adate thenis given ; and then it ismentioned, “ Day of nomination not recorded ;”" and 
there are a very considerable number of appointments so asterisked. Are we to understand 
that there is no record of the nomination of those parties at all?—-No record of the day of their 
nomination; there is a record of their having been nominated, but not of the particular day on 
which they were nominated. 

703. You have specified here the date of the record ?—I think not. 

704. That is, the date of the first employment ?—No, neither the day of nomination nor of 
the record, but the day on which their employment commenced. 

705. You have stated that the parties by whom they are appointed are the principal trustees 
for the time being; a return was also asked, of “ the date of the warrant, order, or authority 
respectively by or under which they received their respective appointments, and the names or 
name of the trustees or trustee by whom said warrant, order, or authority respectively was 
made ;” am I to understand from this return that those whose names are asterisked received 
their appointment from the three principal trustees ?—Certainly. 

706. Not under their handwriting ?—Not under their handwriting ; they are supernumeraries. 

707. It was by the warrant, order, or authority of the Archbishop of Canterbury, communi- 
cated, as you have mentioned, to you ?—It was by the authority ofthe Archbishop of Canterbury, 
acting on behalf of the other two principal trustees. 

708. But were they employed before you received that authority, or were they employed 
after you received the authority ?—They were not employed until afterwards. 

709. Will you be good enough to refer me to the particular minutes in which the appoint- 
ment of those persons whose names are asterisked is recorded ?—Certainly. 

710, There was another return which I see you made to the Order of the House of Com- 
mons upon the 22nd of June, 1840; will you explain this apparent discrepancy to me. I see in 
this Return of 1847, upon the third page, there is Mr. Leach, who is put down as having 105/. 
a-year ; the date of his appointment or nomination is mentioned as “ 5th of July, 1831,” there 
is no asterisk to hisname. I suppose that he got a proper deed of nomination ?—I presume so ; 
I do not know to the contrary. 

711. I see that, in 1840; Mr. Leach is mentioned as appointed at a salary of 80/. a-year, 
and his first appointment is the 22nd of November, 1830; and the last appointment, the one for 
802. a-year, the 22nd of March, 1837 ; was there a new appointment of the date of the Sth of 
July, 1831?—No. I imagine that is a promotion from one class to another. 

712. He is not acting under thisappointment of 5th July, 1831 ?—He acts, I conceive, under 
the original appointment. 

713. There is an appointment mentioned in your last Return of the 5th of July, 1831, giving 
him 105/. a-year, and yet I find that, under the appointment of the 22nd of March, 1837, he 
is mentioned as having S01. a-year ?—I dare say it is a case of promotion in the classes, and the 
promotion from one class to another has not been done hitherto by written appointment under 
the hands of the principal trustees. A 

714. A person is appointed to an inferior situation, and he getsa written appointment ?—Not 
to a situation of an inferior description, but to one worse paid; he still remains an attendant, 
but he is paid more than he was before. 

es And he is promoted to a higher degree of salary without any new written appointment 2 
—Yes. 

716. Whose pleasure is taken upon the occasion of that promotion ?-The principal trustees. 

717. How is it signified to you ?—In the same way as I have mentioned with reference to 
supernumeraries, by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

718. Without any communication directly from you to the other principal trustees ?— 
Certainly. 

719. Do you signify to the other principal trustees that there is that vacancy to be filled up? 
—No. 
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720. The only notice that is given is given to the Archbishop of Canterbury ?—Exactly. 
The Archbishop has recently given me directions to make a written appointment in all these 
cases under the signature of the three principal trustees. 

721. Since what time is that ?—Since the last six or eight weeks. 

722. (Sir Philip Egerton.) In case of promotions as well as original appointments ?—Yes. 

723. (Lord Advocate.) Before that, any promotion might be made in the same class, giving 
the party a higher salary without a written appointment ?—Yes. 

724. Is the amount of salary distinguished in the deed of appointment ?—No. 

725. How then do you distinguish ?—Now he will be called by the first class, second class, 
or third class. 

726. Which implies a certain corresponding salary ?—Yes. 

727. (Sir Philip Egerton.) That is, under a minute of the trustees ?—Yes, the salary is. 

728. (Lord Advocate.) Before this recent direction of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
course was, that you gave notice to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and after a conference with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, you filled up the appointment without communication on your 
part with the other principal trustees ?—Yes. 

729. Will you explain this with respect to Mr. Leach? In the return of 1840, thereis the 
name of ‘ William Leach ;”’ his duties are there specified, and his appointment is described as 
being “22nd March, 1837, appointed by the principal trustees; salary, 80/. a-year; first 
appointment, 22nd November, 1830.” From the explanation you have now made, I under- 
stand that he was appointed on the 22nd November, 1830, and afterwards got a promotion on 
the 22nd March, 1837 ?—I presume that is the case. 

730. But I find in this other return the name of “William Leach,” and his salary 
is stated at 105/. a-year, with the date of appointment or nomination of “5th of July, 1831?” 
—I dare say the date here given is the date of the original appointment. 

731. «H. Adams” is the next; he is likewise described as appointed or nominated by the 
principal trustees; I see his salary and emoluments are stated to be 80/. a-year; there is the 
first appointment of the date of 6th of July, 1832; and then the new appointment, which gives 
him 80/. a-year, is stated as being the 18th of May, 1837 ; but in this last return, moved for 
by Mr. Duncombe, you state, under the head of Appointment, “13th of March, 1833.” 
It appears, therefore, that he is appointed on the 13th of March, 1833, at 85/. a-year; and in 
the former return, you make the date of his appointment the 18th of May, 1837 ?—You are 
under a little mistake; I see what your difficulty is, of which I was not aware in your previous 
questions, and I can explain the matter in a moment: the salaries rise by service; so that, 
though he might receive 80/. a-year in the first instance, and receive 85/. now, it does not 
follow that there is any necessity for a new appointment. 

732, There is an appointment mentioned of the 18th of May, 1837, under which he gets 
80/. a-year, and in Mr. Duncombe’s return there is an appointment dated the 13th of March, 
1833, under which he has 857. a-year?—No, not under which he gets 85. a-year. 

733. There are three separate appointments mentioned in these returns ?— There is 
probably only one original appointment in writing under the hands of the principal trustees; he 
has beer promoted on the nomination of the three principal trustees to another class, where he 
receives an additional salary; but in the instances of additional salary for length of service, no 
new appointment is required. 

734, Will you be good enough to look into that, and to explain it to us hereafter; 
and I should wish for an explanation also in reference to ‘‘ J. West ?”’—I will look into it. 

735. (Lord Wrottesley). The salaries increase from length of years’ service under some 
general order of the trustees relating to that particular office /—Yes. 

736. (Lord Advocate.) There is also the case of “ W. Sievier, Porter,” at 80/.a-year. In the 
Return of 1847, he is mentioned as appointed on the 25th of February, 1840; and in 
the former Return you will find him mentioned as appointed in 1837; will you be kind 
enough likewise to explain that ?—I will. 

737. Will you also be good enough to produce the minutes of all the asterisked cases ?—I will. 

738. In every case where a party has been promoted from one class of service to another, 
from that of attendant to assistant, there has been a new appointment ?—Yes, except that in a 
case in which a party was merely promoted as a supernumerary assistant, there would be no 
new appointment in writing. 

739. Then it would stand upon the verbal appointment of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
communicated by you to the trustees ?—Yes, if it were a supernumerary appointment. 

740. Or a promotion in the same class?—Yes. 

741. But if he were removed from one class to another, there would be a new appointment ? 
—Yes; from one description of service to another. 

742. (Lord Wrottesley). In what way did the Archbishop of Canterbury intimate his pleasure, 
that he should wish all appointments to be in writing under the hand of the principal trustees ? 
was it by letter ?—No, verbally. 

743. Perhaps you cannot say when it took place?—No, but within two months. 

744. (Lord Advocate.) Is there any notice taken of it in the minutes of the trustees ?—No. 

745. (Lord Wrottesley.) Was it addressed to you personally ?—Yes. 

746. (Lord Advocate.) You did not think it necessary to put that upon the minutes, 
as altering the form of appointment ?—No. 

747. (Bishop of Norwich.) Did the Archbishop assign any reason for that ?—His Grace 
said that, as the establishment was growing very large, and there were more of these appoint- 
ments to be made upon that than upon any previous occasion, it might be expedient to make 
them in writing ; that formerly there had been but few, but now there were many: that was 
the general ground, 
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removal of an officer ?—That is done by the General Board. 

749. How is the fact of misconduct brought before them? is it upon the complaint of the 
head. of the department ?—It depends upon the party complained against, but it would gene- 
rally be by their superiors, of course. 

750. In those cases the Board, of course, satisfy themselves that the ground of complaint is 
just ?—Yes. 

751. Do you know whether, in the ordinary course of practice, the keeper of the depart- 
ment is called in to assist the trustees in their determination ?—Certainly ; but removals have 
been so infrequent here, that I have hardly one in my mind: there may have been, in the 
course of my experience, five or six. 

752. And upon very clear grounds ?—I should think, upon very clear grounds. I remem- 
ber no instance of anything like injustice, or suspicion of injustice, with reference to the 
removal of a person from office here. 

753. (Lord Wrottesley.) When complaints are made with reference to the conduct of any 
individual in the employment of the Institution, are they written complaints addressed to the 
Board of Trustees, and do they come through the principal librarian?—They come through 
the principal librarian, but they are generally addressed to the Board of ‘Trustees. 

754. Are they taken into consideration by the standing committee of trustees or by a sub- 
committee ?—By the standing committee or a general meeting, as the case might be. If there 
were no general meeting which could be held at the moment, it would be taken into considera- 
tion by the standing committee. 

755. Is the party accused called in and his accusation read, and is he then called upon for 
his defence ?—Certainly. 

756. Is that the course invariably adopted? do you recollect any case in which any other 
course was adopted?—-No; I do not remember any instance in which any other course was 
adopted. I do not say that the accusation would be read in words, but he would be made 
acquainted with the charge. 

757. In those five or six instances which you remember, what was the highest office that 
any of the parties held ?—I have no one particular instance in my mind. 

758. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Have the standing committee the power of dismissal ?—The 
power of suspension ; they would perhaps dismiss, but it is always understood that a dismissal 
must come under the general meeting. 

759. They would trust to an act of indemnity from the general meeting ?— Yes. 

760. (Lord Wrottesley.) When the minutes of the standing ‘committee, exceeding 200 
folios, are to be presented for confirmation, would the dismissal be mentioned specially, or 
would it be buried in the 200 folios ?—I think it would be buried in the 200 folios; but I 
never knew an instance where it required reconsideration. 

761. (Lord Advocate.) It is so seldom the practice in the agenda of the general meeting of 
trustees to give notice of the particular business transacted at the standing committee of 
trustees, that if the standing committee dismiss any officer of the establishment there is no 
notice given of that before the trustees at the general meeting are asked to confirm the 
minutes ?—No. 

762. (Lord Wrottesley.) However high the dignity of the party?—I do not think that 
would be practically the case. We never had a case of that kind. We have hada case of a 
drunken man, perhaps, or of some manifest misbehaviour or incompetency. 

763. To recur to the 4th Article of the list of your duties, “He is to examine and check all 
bills sent in by tradespeople, and to certify that the articles have been ordered by the proper 
authority ; that the charges are duly made, and that the computations are accurate.” With 
respect to the bills of tradespeople, who settles what parties are to be employed in the first 
instance ?—I think that is left very much to the principal librarian; but I really hardly know 
how to answer the question. It is sometimes left to the head of the department. ‘The work- 
men, generally speaking, are employed under the Commissioners of Woods. There are very 
few persons employed as tradespeople by the trustees, 

764, Does the standing committee answer to the house committee of an hospital ?—I presume 
it does, in the particular to which you are now directing my attention. 

765. There is no other house committee ?—No. 

766. What are the bills that are sent in by the tradespeople which you examine ? to what 
particular works do they relate? are they articles furnished to the heads of departments ?—They 
are brooms and brushes, sand and saw-dust, and such like. 

767. For the mere cleaning of the house ?—That is one class of bills. 

768. But there are bills for collections ?—Generally speaking, those are provided by the 
Board of Woods; then there is book-binding and stationery, the charges and demands for 
which respectively are checked by the heads of departments. 

769. With respect to those minor articles, does the principal librarian order those ?—Yes, he 
sanctions the order. 

770. (Bishop of Norwich.) Everything of that kind is done by written order ?— Yes, 

771. (Lord Wrottesley.) There is no kitchen establishment for the servants ?—No. 

772. Are they boarded ?—No, they board themselves. We have three servants who reside 
within the precincts of the Museum: a messenger, an assistant messenger, and a porter. 

773. They are all on board wages ?—Yes, 

774. How do you carry out duty No. 5, keeping “ A weekly account of all work done for 
the trust paid otherwise than by fixed monthly or annual salaries, and certify that such work 
has been duly authorized, and that the charges are accurate ?’—That is certified in the first 
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instance by the resident clerk of the works, and I attach my signature to the account 
afterwards. 

775. You actually examine into the fact as to whether it has been done or not ?—Certainly : 
there are very few bills of that nature, but all bills of every kind are settled by me; and I am 
responsible for every account that is laid before the trustees, as to its being proper to be laid 
before them. It is signed by the proper party, and each separate bill is entered in a book at 
every meeting of the trustees. 

776. {Lord Advocate.) And that, joined with the order to pay, forms your voucher ?_Yes. 

777. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you give a list of duplicates sold or otherwise disposed of ?_— 
Yes; I do not think there have been any duplicates sold since that time. 

778. (Sir Philip Egerton.) There have been no duplicates sold since the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons ?—No, I do not recollect any. 

779. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you keep a register of every article received into the British 
Museum ?—I endeavour to do so. 

780. You do not succeed in that endeavour ?—Yes, I do to a great extent. 

781. (Lord Advocate.) How is that done ?—It is done in various ways; the officers in some 
departments keep their own register, and it is copied into mine, and I ascertain that that 
account is correct; in other departments, the original register is kept by me, and in all cases 
it is compared with the bill. 

782. Do you, in fact, mark every article received in with a number, and occasionally with 
the Museum stamp?—With regard to some departments always, but not with regard to 
all; for instance, in the Printed Books Department, we mark everything with a number that is 
received, except in the case of a large collection, such as the Grenville Collection : there are some 
trifling exceptions. 

783, Has a beginning been made with regard to the Grenville Collection?—No; that will 
probably be for the General Board to determine how it shall be done. 

784. (Bishop of Norwich.) Do yow label other articles besides books and manuscripts ?—- 
Yes, we mark other articles.—[ The Witness produced specimens of the books marked. | 

785. Is there any difference between the red and the blue stamp ?—Yes; the red signifies 
that it was purchased, and the blue that it comes by copyright. 

786. (Lord Wrottesley.) Have you any particular mark for a donation ?—Yes; yellow. 

787. There appear to be heavy duties imposed upon you, under Rule No. 8; your duties 
are, “ To pfepare, with as much expedition as possible, accurate inventories of the several col- 
lections, and number and mark every article already in the Museum, in the same manner as 
the new accessions.” Have you fully carried out all the requisitions of that article ?—No; 
certainly not. 

788. Will you be good enough to state what attempt you have made towards carrying 
them out ?—We have commenced something of the kind with regard to several of the collec- 
tions, but I think it is highly desirable that we should have inventories of all the collections 
in the Museum. 

789. Meaning by inventories, lists and not catalogues ?—Exactly. 

790. To what collections have you directed your attention since your appointment as secre- 
tary ’—With regard to all acquisitions since 1837, to every branch of them, at least, every 
branch of any importance. We have pretty nearly a perfect inventory of all the acquisitions of 
printed books since June 1837, and we have a perfect inventory of the manuscripts from the 
beginning of the Museum. In regard to the branches of Natural History—Zoology, for in- 
siance—we have a perfect register; but which needs additions from the constant acquisitions. 
There is also a very good one of Coins and Antiquities up to a certain time. 

791. You are rather speaking to what exists, than the share you have had in doing it. The 
question is, to what extent you have personally interfered in the matter?—To that extent 
which I have explained. We have made or copied all those registers. 

792. With respect to what collections have you not interfered at all?—Botany would be the 
only collection in which I have not interfered. 

793. With respect to Botany, you have not done anything ?—No. 

794. Had you any particular reason for abstaining from doing anything in Botany ?—No, 
except that the specimens were of very little individual value ; they were not of much pecu- 
niary value; there is not the same risk of depredation; not that I know of any instance of 
depredation in any department of late years. 

795. (Chairman.) Are the inventories which are made all in the custody of the separate 
officers of the different departments, or have you a copy of them in your own charge ?—I have 
a copy of all the registers from 1837 in my own charge. 

796. By registers, do you mean inventories ?—Not precisely : an inventory, in the strictest 
sense, is a list which should show where a thing is deposited; a register is rather an account 
of such things as are daily brought into the Museum than of their particular place of deposit. 

797. Then, in point of fact, do inventories of the actual collections which would point out 
where the articles are, exist ?—I am not aware. 

798. You are cognizant of what you designate the register ?—Yes, 

799. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Are there any indices of the register ?—No perfect indices. 

800. In a paragraph of the Report of this year it is stated, “ The index to the 9th volume 
of the General Register is in a state of forwardness ;” can you give any information upon that? 
—Mr. Konig will give you more information than I can upon that subject. 

801. Can you state whether the trustees have made any minute with respect to the scale of 
salaries since the minutes which were printed for the House of Commons ?—Yes. 

802. Would there be any difficulty in submitting them to the Commissioners ?—Not the least. 
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803. Before we meet next year we can have that ?’—Certainly, the fullest information. 

804. (Lord Advocate.) When did Mr. Grenville’s library come here ?—At the beginning of 
this year; I do not recollect the month ; very soon after the bequest was made. 

805. Have the trustees made orders upon the subject ?—Yes. 

806. With respect to the arrangement of the building, has that been a matter of discussion 
with the trustees >—Yes. 

807. (Bishop of Norwich.) But the building is altogether separate from the establishment ? 
—The funds for the building are entirely separate from the fund for the establishment: the 
plans are prepared under the direction of the trustees, 

808. (Lord Advocate.) In the Votes of Parliament, the funds are appropriated to the par- 
ticular departments of the Museum ?—Exactly. The vote is made in one sum, which is appro- 
priated upon the estimate submitted to the House. 

809. How many officers of the establishment are resident within the walls of the establish- 
ment?—The principal librarian, the secretary, the keepers of the manuscripts, of the printed 
books, of the mineralogy, of the zoology, and of the antiquities. 

810. Some of those officers remain in apartments in the old buildings ?—Yes. 

811. For the others there are houses in course of being built ?—All the houses are either in 
course of being built or will be so in a few months. 

812. (Bishop of Norwich.) What is the number of subordinate officers ?—We have a mes- 
senger, an assistant messenger, and a porter, three male servants; and we have three female 
servants. 

813. Have you watchmen?—Yes, two; and we have a military guard night and day. 

814. There is one master-key of the rooms?—That is in the charge of the principal libra- 
rian: Ihave none. I do not know what master-key the principal librarian may have. I 
believe that he has a master-key to many of the doors. 

815. (Chairman.) Have you any means of ascertaining that the watchmen do their duty at 
night ?—None whatever; they are outside watchmen. We have no other means than hearing 
them call the hour. 

816. (Bishop of Norwich.) Have you any inside watchmen ?—No. 

817. What security have you against fire ?—The whole of the rooms which have been occu- 
pied in the day are examined at nine o’clock at night by a police officer, accompanied by one 
or two of the servants of the establishment. 

818. But if a spark were to get into some inflammable substance, you have no inside 
watchman to ascertain that ?—No. 

819. (Lord Advocate.) Have the houses that are in the course of bemg built been 
allocated to the different officers ?—Some of them; those two which are almost finished have 
been. 

820. Which are those ?—One is for Sir Henry Ellis, the other is for Mr. Hawkins. 

821. The others have not yet been allocated ?—No. 

822. (Lord Wrottlesley.) No. 9, in the account of your duties, is“ To keep a regular 
account of all books published by the trustees ;” to what does that refer?—The catalogues 
and descriptions of the Collections. 

823. The Synopsis ?—Yes; the descriptions of Marbles and Terra-cottas, &c., the cata- 
logues of Coins, the catalogues of Printed Books, and the catalogues of Natural History. 

824. « Periodically to ascertain that the stock in hand corresponds with the account :” 
that will not consume so much time as No. 8?—It is impossible to do that very frequently ; 
the stock is very large; it has been done once in six or seven years. 

825. The stock refers merely to the books published by the trustees ?— Yes. 

826. But even that is very large ?—Yes. 

827. I presume you examine and check the printers’ and booksellers’ accounts ?—Yes. 

828. Do you keep an account of all the casts made and disposed of ?—Yes. 

829, And receive the money that is paid?—Yes. 

830. Do you keep an account of the stationery received and expended, and make all 
applications to the Stationery Office ?’— Yes. 

831. You also “ superintend the collection of the books claimable under the Copyright 
Act, and see that a regular register is kept of all books published in the United Kingdom, 
and mark off such as are received by the trustees?”—Yes; that is done as far as is 
practicable. 

832. Is the Copyright Act evaded by publishers?—Yes; it has been at former periods, 
very much evaded; it is not evaded so much now. 

833. (Bishop of Norwich.) How do you check evasion?—By looking to the books adver- 
tised. We take in the “ Publishers’ Circular,” “ Bentley’s Monthly Advertiser,” and obtain 
information by other means, 

834. Whose business is it to check them ?—The business of the clerks under me. 


[The Witness withdrew.] 


Adjourned till To-morrow at Eleven o’clock. 
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Turspay, July 13, 1847. 
The Ear. of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Lord Wrorresiey, Sir Pamir Ecerton, Sir Cuartes Lemon, The Lorp Apvocats, 
and Mr. MILNEs. 


The Rev. Josiah Forshall further examined, 


835. (Lord Advocate.) The Commissioners have before them a copy of the Rules of the 
Trustees, dated in June, 1839; and another copy printed for the Committee of the House of 
Commons, dated February, 1833; were there any anterior Statutes and Rules for the regula- 
tion of the Museum ?—Yes. 

836. Embodied like these ?—Embodied like those. 

837. Do they go back for a considerable time 2—I do not know; I am only acquainted 
with one code of rules previously to 1833, so far as I recollect. 

838. Do you recollect the date of that ?—No. 

839. Was it some time before ?—I am not sure. 

840, Have there been many proceedings before the trustees with respect to the houses of the 
different officers who have houses in the Museum ?—There have been some. 

841. Were those before the standing committee or the general meeting of the trustees ?— 
That I am unable to say. 

842, You do not recollect it ?—No. 

843. Does business come indiscriminately before the one and the other ?—Yes, provided it 
be not legal business, requiring the presence of seven trustees; or provided it be not special 
business, for which a general meeting is summoned. 

844. Then business may come before a general meeting without being before the standing 
committee ?—It may in practice. 

845. Is that the case also, as regards business, which is proper for the standing committee ? 
—I think so. Iam not aware that there is any business which is in present practice consi- 
dered as proper for the standing committee. 

846, Have you no clear limit for the particular business which should come before a general 
meeting as distinct from the busmess which should be brought before the standing committee 
in the first instance?—-No, otherwise than that all business requires for its final decision and 
settlement the authority of a general meeting. 

847, But that may be received as well directly from the reports of the standing committee, 
as from the minutes of the standing committee being submitted to the general meeting for con- 
firmation?—Certainly. 

848, Are the minutes of the general meetings kept separate from those of the standing com- 
mittee ?—-Yes, they are. 

849. Are the minutes of both kept separate from the meetings of the sub-commitees ?— 
Yes. 

850. Have all the regular sub-committees, mentioned in Chapter I. of the Statutes and 
Regulations, separate volumes of minutes ?—Not separate volumes of minutes, they are all 
entered in one book ; that is the present practice. 

851. The standing committee is entered in another series of volumes ?—Yes. 

852. And the general meetings in a third series ?/—Yes. 

853. You say the minutes before the standing committee comprise sometimes a great deal 
of business ?—Yes. 

854. And occupy a considerable space ?—Sometimes forty or filty pages of loose writing ; 
very loose writing. : 

855. The minutes of the general meetings are necessarily much shorter ?—Yes, generally. 

856. In the ordinary cases you mentioned yesterday they would be a simple confirmation of 
what was done by the standing committee? Yes; there are other matters of business, but 
the minutes are generally shorter. 

857. (Lord Wrottesley.) Does it often happen that the standing committee affix the seal of 
the Corporation to applications to Parliament ?—Not frequently. 

858. How many instances of it occur in the course of a year ?—It is a duty which is only 
required once a-year, we have only occasion to seal a petition once in a year. That has been 
done, but not frequently, by the standing committee. 

859. (Lord Advocate.) How often does the standing committee meet on the average ?—I 
am afraid tosay. I think the most satisfactory way would be to have a return upon that point. 
Perhaps, hardly once a fortnight throughout the year ; the meetings have been more frequent of 
late years than they were formerly. 

860. I suppose the business of the Museum has very much increased of late years ?—It has, 

861. In all the departments ?—Yes. 

862. Has there been any particular Rule or Statute passed by the trustees with respect to the 
occupation of houses in the building ?—There are several proceedings of the trustees with 
respect to the occupation of officers’ houses. 

863. Has there been any particular rule as to seniority?—I am afraid, from memory, to 
give an answer to that question. 

864. It is all done by the authority of the trustees ?—Whatever is done, is done by the 
authority of the trustees. 

865. And appears upon their minutes ?—Yes, so I presume. I have no reason to doubt that 
it isso. Upon many of these points ‘upon which I am giving evidence, I may probably wich 
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to add some explanation. I should say, with reference to a former part of my evidence, that Rev.Josiah Forshall. 
there is one thing which is always done by the general meeting (if there be a general meeting on —— 
the day appointed i in the Rules), which is, the reading of Sir Henry Ellis’s Quar terly Reports. July 13, 1847. 

866. When the minutes bear that a report is read, either of the standing committee or the 
general meeting, are we to understand that it was read in extenso?—No; I think the Com- 
Riesioner: must not always understand that. 

867. Or is it merely a minute, intimating that the business in that Report was brought before 
the meeting ?—Every minute made by the trustees is read over again at a subsequent meeting 
but I am not sure that in all cases the statement that the minutes of the standing committee 
were read would mean that they were read zn extenso. As I explained yesterday, they are 
very often read and confirmed en masse. When the proceedings of a standing committee are 
said for the first time to be read, or when the proceedings of a general meeting are said for the 
first time to be read, then they are always read from beginning toend, The only part which 
is not read is just the formal record of presents received. 

868. (Chairman.) All communications from the heads of departments are in writing to the 
trustees, are they not?—Not always; the trustees sometimes have conferences with their 
officers, and of course then the communication is verbal. 

869. Does that communication take place at the meetings of the committee of the trustees ? 

—Yes, and at general meetings. 

870. Are the heads of departments frequently called in to those meetings ’—They are occa- 
sionally called in. 

871. But the more usual course is, that their communications are in the form of written 
reports ?—It is far more usual. 

872. Are those reports voluminous occasionally ?—They are so sometimes. 

873. Are those invariably read in extenso?—They are invariably read in extenso if they are 
reports upon special business, but notif they are a mere detail of duties performed. 

874. (Lord Advocate.) When they are not read in extenso, are they in practice read by any 
of the trustees ?—Very frequently. 

875. Are there any of the trustees whose particular business, more than others, it is to read 
them 7—No. 

876 In what is called the standing committee, are there any particular persons who are 
considered to have more the charge than those who come in occasionally ? ?—No; I have been 
speaking as to the present practice. I am afraid I may have made some mistake yesterday in 
a part of my evidence, arising from the Commissioners having been referring to the Statutes of 
1833, when I supposed them to be referring to the Statutes of 1839, with respect to the appoint- 
ment of the Standing Committee. 

877. The Statutes of 1839, you observe, speak of a standing committee appointed, and the 
statutes of 1833 talk of a standing committee ¢o be appointed. If the standing committee is 
in existence as a standing committee consisting of fifteen trustees specially charged with the 
duty, but who may be assisted in the performance of that duty by other trustees coming in, as 
the committee is an open committee, those fifteen trustees, it would appear, should be kept up 
by special appointment from time to time, as any among them may resign or may die, As the 
Commissioners understand from your evidence yesterday, there is no y such thing known as a 
standing committee in that sense ?—I think not: what I wished to correct was this, I have no 
recollection of any form of appointment of those fifteen persons, but now that my attention has 
been directed to the fact, that there is this expression in the Statutes of 1833, I think it is pos- 
sible, when I come to Toole into the proceedings of the trustees, I shall find that there was a 
standing committee of fifteen persons appointed. 

878. If you find it was appointed, the next question is, is that appointment kept up from 
time to time by supplying vacancies ?—Certainly not, so far as I can recollect. 

- 879. Thé*question is asked with reference to the distinction in the management of such an 
institution as this, between a committee who are specially intrusted with the. general business, 
but who are to receive assistance from other trustees who may join them; and what is called an 
open committee, which appears to be nothing more than this, that any trustee may come who 
pleases ?—Any trustee who signifies to the secretary his willingness to attend may do so. 

880. Or who may be there without signifying it?—His presence would be a signification of 
his willingness. 

881. Have you happened to preserve any of the agenda of any of the meetings ?—None, but 
those of the last meeting. 

882. The business is stated very shortly in the agenda ?—Very shortly ; each item in one 
or two lines, perhaps. 

883. (Chairman) Are the heads of departments always in attendance on the occasion of any 
meetings of the Committee of trustees ?—They ought to be in the Museum at every general 
meeting. J think that is specified in some part of the Statutes and Rules; but they are not 
always in attendance upon the Board. Saturdays are the usual days for standing committees, 
as well as general meetings, to meet, and the officers are usually in the Museum on those 
days. It does not very frequently happen that the trustees have occasion to confer with an 
officer who is not to be found. 

884. Would the head of a department desire admission to one of those meetings for the pur- 
pose of originating any verbal communication from himself, or would he wait invariably till he 
was sent for by the trustees ?—I think he might take either course. It is quite open to him to 
send a message to the trustees at any time. 

885. Does that occasionally, or often take place ?—Not often, certainly. 

886. In the case of a general visitation of the Museum by the trustees on the day of the 
general meeting, I presume you attend the trustees ?—Yes. 
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of the heads of the departments, as the members of that meeting pass 
mmunications to the trustees?—They make com- 
1 to make any formal communication. Some 


887. Is it usual for any 
through the rooms, to originate any verbal co 
munications. I do not know that it is usual tc 
communications have been made upon those occasions. 

888. The result is, that most usually communications 
take place in writing ?—Certainly. 

889. Is the general visitation usually very 


from the heads of the departments 


numerously attended by the trustees 2— Not 
verv numerously; sometimes there are eight or ten, sometimes five or six, as the case may be. 

890. (Lord Wrottesley.) Have you any reason to believe that a verbal communication from 
the head of a depart ment, on those occasions, would be ill received by the trustees ?—Certainly 
not. I have no reason to think that it would at all, but quite otherwise. 

891. (Chairman.) Does the general committee often hold a visitation and go through the 
different rooms?—They do not hold a formal visitation; but the members of the standing 
committee, and the standing committee itself, frequently pass through the rooms of the 


Museum. 

899. And, therefore, in that way there would be frequent opportunity for a verbal communi- 
cation if the heads of the departments wish to make it ?—I should conceive so. 

893. (Lord Wrottesley.) At page 4, section 4, speaking of the standing committee, the 
words are :—‘“ That the Committee shall have power to make temporary orders in such cases 
as may seem of too little importance to require the calling of a general meeting.” In point of 
fact, if I understand your evidence, there is no business:deemed too important for the standing 
committee ?—Not for the standing committee to take into consideration and discuss prelimina- 
rily; the confirmation of their decision would always rest with the general meeting. 

894. (Lord Advocate.) Did you not state that the minutes of the standing committee are 
always confirmed?—No; I think I said they were not always confirmed ; they are always sub- 
mitted to the general meeting for confirmation. 

895. In all cases, I understand, the minutes of the standing committee are submitted to the 
general meeting for consideration ?—Yes ; for confirmation. 

896. (Lord Wrottesley.) Since you were appointed to the situation of secretary, do you 
think you know of more than five instances in which the general committee have declined to 
confirm the proceedings of the standing committee?—I am afraid to venture any answer to 
that; I have not been in the habit of endeavouring to recollect such things. 

897. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Wave you considered the evidence you gave yesterday with 
respect to sub-committees. You say that one of the sub-committees never holds any sittings? 
—I think I did not say that they had never held any, but that they had not lately. 

898. Have the trustees been in the habit of asking for reports from the sub-committees when 
they have not been forwarded by the committees themselves ?—No; but they have been some- 
times in the habit of referring matters for consideration to each of the sub-committees. 

899. ‘The Sub-Committee of Printed Books have frequent meetings ?—Yes; they have. 

900. Have they reported to the trustees ?—Their minutes have been reported. 

901. Do they report to the trustees, in accordance with the 13th statute, upon the state of 
the department ?—I think not upon the general state of the department; I have no recollection 
that lately there has been any report made by those sub-committees upon the general state of 
the department. 

902. Were those statutes drawn up by the standing committee or the general meeting ?— 
They were drawn up by the trustees. If I remember, the revision of the statutes was dele- 
gated to a special committee appointed for the purpose; the special committee reported to 
the general meeting, I presume. 

903. And the general meeting confirmed them ?__Confirmed or modified them, as it may be. 

904, Do you recollect whether the general committee have ever alluded to the 12th and 
13th statutes with a view to enforcing the arrangements therein proposed ?—-T'hey may, when 
those statutes were first revised and settled, have done so, but I think not lately. 

905. Do you consider those sub-committees an important part in the machinery of the 
Museum ?—I think they might become so; I think they are so. I wish to explain this 
answer at a future opportunity. 

906. Upon appointing the members of those sub-committees, the trustees, I 
members for each sub-committee who are conversant with the department over which the sub- 
committee is appointed ?—[ imagine so. 

907. And yet you inform the Commissioners that the trustees hav 
committees as to the state of the departments which they are specially appointed to inspect ?— 
Ido not think they have lately done so as to the general state of those departments. As I 
have already explained with regard to the Department of Printed Books, there have been 
frequent references to the sub-committee. 

908. The duty imposed on the sub-committees, is to visit the departments respectively 
assigned to them annually; has that annual visitation been performed by sub-committees ?— 
Not lately. 

909. Then, in short, as far as your evidence goes, it appears that those sub-committees are 
sinecures ?—In some departments they have lately become sinecures perhaps. 

910. With respect to the 12th and 13th Statutes, they become sinecures; but, according 
to your evidence, under the 14th Statute, questions of detail have been referred to them ?— 
Yes; not only questions of detail, but important questions, questions requiring deep con- 
sideration. 

911. And yet upon those questions, requiring deep consideration, they have not reported 
at length to the General Board, but merely minutes of their proceedings ?—It might, not- 
withstanding, be a report at length. 
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912. Do those reports appear upon the minute book of the trustees ’—They will appear 
upon the minute book of the sub-committees; not always, in extenso, upon the minutes of the 
standing committee or the general meeting. 

913. (Chairman.) Were the arrangements which took place in consequence of, or follow- 
ing upon, the inquiries of the Parliamentary Committee in 1836 adopted by the sub- 
committees ?—There was a special committee of trustees on that occasion which reported to 
the General Board. 

914. Do you know how many trustees were appointed upon that special committee ?—I 
could tell the Commissioners, of course: I think six or seven, 

915. All that would appear upon the minutes probably ?—It would all appear upon the 
minutes. ? 

916. It would appear upon the minutes the times of those meetings, and what members 
attended them ?—Yes, 

917. (Sir Charles Lemon.) I did not quite understand your evidence yesterday, as to the 
constitution of the sub-committees; are they considered as open committees, at which other 
trustees not appointed upon them may attend ?—Yes; they are considered as open committees, 
but other trustees have no voices in them. They are not as the standing committee is, where 
every trustee who comes has a voice, and is essentially, the moment he comes, a member of 
the standing committee. 

918. (Lord Advocate.) The only committees specially appointed are the sub-committees? 
—Iam not sure of that. There may be others. The standing committee may have been 
specially appointed with fifteen members. I dare say it will turn out to be so. 

919. How long ago ’—Immediately after 1833, probably. 

920. (Sir Philip Egerton.) At page 359 in the Report of 1835, at the bottom of the page, 
there is this note: “ Since the date of this Return Lord Stanley has been appointed a trustee, and 
has become a member of the standing committee.” How did he become a member of the 
standing committee 7—I am unable to answer whether it was by signifying to me his willing- 
ness to attend that committee, or by being specially appointed. I have no doubt a reference 
to the minutes would enable me to answer the question.—[Mr. Forshall was requested to pro- 
eure this information for the Commissioners. | 

921. All the meetings of the sub-committees, I observe, are headed as special; are they 
considered as special meetings ?—I presume that they are considered as special meetings ; 
there are no ordinary days fixed for their meetings, and in that sense their meetings are special. 

922. I see another description of meeting which is thus headed: « Special Committee, Sub- 
Committee of Printed Books, with other Trustees ;’’ how are those other trustees appointed, 
and have they votes upon those special committees ?—'The passage which you have just read, 
I have no doubt, means some committee appointed for a special purpose, consisting net only 
of the trustees of the sub-committees, but some other trustees specially appointed to asssist 
them. 

923. How are those trustees appointed?—By the standing committee, or by a general 
meeting. 

[ The Witness withdrew. ] 
Adjourned. 


Tuurspay, February 10, 1848. 
The LORD ADVOCATE in the Chair. 
Sir Parnie Ecerron, Bart., Mr. Hume, Mr. Rocrrs, Mr. Miygs. 


Sir Henry Ellis farther examined. 


924. (Chairman.) You told us, the last time you were examined, that the office of Expenditor 
was separated from that ef Principal Librarian in 1837 ?—It was. 

925. Since then your duties have been confined to those of Principal Librarian alone ?— 
They have, 

926. Your duties as Principal Librarian were generally defined in the Minute of the Trus- 
tees of the date of the 26th of January, 1837 ?—That is the date of the last edition of the 
Statutes. 

927. That was ata meeting of the Trustees, and afterwards in the Statutes and Rules 
which were given out in 1839 ?—Yes, 

928. And those are still in force, and still express the duties which you consider yourself 
bound to perform in the office of Principal Librarian ?—Precisely so. 

929. Do those duties employ all your time fully?’—They employ my time pretty fully; 
for a day or two immediately before the meetings of the Trustees they press heavily 
upon me, because I have all the officers’ reports forwarded to me, and I am obliged to read 
them with a view of making any remark, if necessary, upon them before they go to the Trus- 
tees; and I am considered bound to be acquainted with all that is proposed to the Trustees 
by the officers. 

930. The whole of the communications between the officers and the Trustees are carried on 
by reports ?—Yes, which go through my hands. I believe a practice has arisen of late years 
of the officers writing letters to the Secretary, which I do not see. Ido not know whether it 
occurs very often, but I have found letters alluded to in the reports which I have never seen 
nor heard of previously. 

931. That, so far, you consider nregular?—It was what never occurred under the former 
Principal Librarian. 
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932. You understand that the proper course is, that those communications should pass 


through you ?—Exactly. 


933. (Mr. Hume.) Have any of those lette 


rs contained information on matters which you, 


as Principal Librarian, ought to have known ?—They related to Museum business. I do 
not speak it in the way of complaint; but information has sometimes gone to the Trustees 
which I have heard of afterwards, and it has not gone through my hands. 

934. (Chairman.) You are by the Rules required “ to exercise a constant superintendence 
over every department, and to report to the Trustees, at stated intervals, the progress made in 
the several works carried on in each;” to what extent do you exercise that superintendence ?— 
I am constantly about the house, and I see what is going on; the officers, previous to the 
second Saturday of each month, make reports to the Trustees, and those reports pass through 
my hands. To every regular general meeting, that is, to the meeting n February, the yee | 
in May, the meeting in July, and the meeting In December, I give a summary of all that has 
been done in the different departments, partly drawn up from the monthly reports of the 
officers, and partly from my own further observation. 

935. That is a report drawn by yourself, and communicated from your own office 7— 
Communicated as a report from myself, of the duties and services performed in the depart- 
ments severally. 

936. In point of fact, then, do you consider yourself to know accurately the state of all the 
several departments in the Museum 2—-I believe I do, as far as a person in my position can 
know them, or as is needful for the preparation of such reports. 

937. Are there any other regular reports which are made by you, except those quarterly 
reports ?—There are continually reports made upon matters referred to me by the Trustees. 
I generally have something or other to report to the Trustees every month : they always have 
a report from me at the beginning of the gathering of the reports which go in, and very fre- 

uently three, four, or five reports on special subjects. 

938. But those quarterly reports are the only stated reports you make ?—They are made 
as directed in the statutes. 

939. You always make a report every quarter, you never miss that ?—I never do. 

940. Beside which, you make such reports from time to time as the affairs of the Museum, 
or what occurs in the various departments, may render necessary ?— Certainly. 

941. You were for some time Secretary ?—I was Secretary for 14 years. 

942. During Mr. Forshall’s late illness you acted as Secretary again, did you not ?—I did. 

943. For how long a time ?—From the end of July tothe middle of November. 

944. Did you find much arrear in the office of Secretary when you came to it?—I was, of 
course, obliged to depend for actual knowledge of the business upon the principal clerk in Mr. 
Forshall’s department, and the only arrear that I found material was the collecting of papers 
for this Commission. 

945, Otherwise the business was well kept up ?—Otherwise the business appeared to me 
to be fairly kept up. 

946. While you held the office did arrears accumulate ?—Not on my part. I held four bills 
for people who did not call for their money, but I was not conscious of having left anything 
undone, and I was very anxious not to do so. 

947. Was the business of the Secretary’s department in arrear when you left it ?—I do not 
believe it was. My instructions to the chief clerk, when I came to perform Mr, Forshall’s 
duties, were, to let everything go on in the stamping and registering, and all the deputed 
portion of Mr Forshall’s department, exactly as he had directed it; and he was to let me 
know if there was any neglect or failure, but I did not presume to interfere with, or to make 
any change in, the arrangements. As far as Mr. Forshall’s own duties were concerned, I am 
confident I fulfilled them. 

948. During those three months was there the usual quantity of business ?—I presume so. 

949, Was there not rather more business in respect of the returns that we had ordered ?— 
As far as the returns went there was more, certainly, but it was confined to them principally. 
I did not find the duties heavy. ; 

950. What is the strength of the department now with respect to clerks and assistants under 
the Secretary ?—I hardly know, so as to tell them off at the moment. I found the office very 
well organized; I found great assistance, for which I was quite grateful, in the senior clerk, 
Mr. Butler. He watched me when I wrote a cheque, to see that I was correct, and once, 
if not more, found I was in error. I put Qs. for Qd., or something of that kind; but I felt 
grateful for the energetic assistance which he gave me. 

951. You do not recollect at present the exact number of clerks and assistants in the 
Secretary’s Department ?—At the beginning of 1847 there were attached to his department an 
Accountant and Collector, two Clerks, four attendants, and a supernumerary. If I remember 
right, another clerk was added in the spring of 1847. ‘These are independent of the last tem- 
porary appointments. 

952. During the time you discharged the duties of Secretary in the place of Mr. Forshall, 
you found the staff of the office quite sufficient ?—I did. 

953. Would you wish me to ask you respecting the details, as to the manner in which 
the registers and inventories are kept in the Secretary's Office, or would you rather not 
answer that, as not being thoroughly master of the details? From observation, I am perfectly 
acquainted with the nature of the registration—the registration is usually shorter in its entries 
than it would be in the catalogues, 

954, How is the register made, of books for example ?—I can hardly state that, because I 
believe, in some instances, the registration is made in the Secretary’s Office, and in other 
instances it is made above stairs in the departments, You will get more accurate information 

on that head from Mr, Forshall. i 
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955. Then you would wish Mr. Forshall to be asked the details about the stamping and 
the inventories ?—Yes, they are under his direction entirely ; when I go into the office, I see 
the parties stamping, but I do not know the actual management of it. 

956. Has the general business of the Secretary very much increased since you left the 
office ?—The general business under the Statutes has greatly increased, but I do not think 
that the individual labour of the Secretary is much greater than it was when I held the office. 
There are persons to stamp, and a clerk to keep the accounts of books under the Copyright 
Act; they are distinct persons, and they gave me very little trouble; the clerk used to come 
to me for my signature ; if a bookseller had neglected to comply with the terms of the Copy- 
right Act, the letter was brought to me prepared, and the clerk would say, “ Here has been a 
neglect, will you be so good as to read this letter and sign it,” and I found that there were 
plenty of forms in the department, for this and other purposes. 

957. You mean to say that there has been a great increase in the business of the depart- 
ment, but not such an increase as to throw a much greater quantity of labour upon the Secretary ? 
—There must be more responsibility and rather more labour thrown upon him, but I was 
astonished to find it comparatively so light, considering the great increase that there had been 
in the Institution since [ had held the office; and the paucity of absolute personal corre- 
spondence astonished me. ‘Che number of bills, however, to be paid, has greatly increased ; 
and the drawing of bills upon the Secretary from the Continent is a new practice. 

958. Then you do not consider the personal labour of the Secretary very much increased ? 
—I did not perceive it myself, except in the payment of bills; but Mr. Forshall will, perhaps, 
be able to explain his labours better than I can. 

959, But you can speak to the state of the office now, as compared with its state at the 
time you were Secretary ?—At the time I was Secretary, I had no person to assist me, not 
even a person to whom I was allowed to pay 5s. for a transcript. I performed the whole of 
the duties myself, and I received only 602. a-year till the last two years. 

960. That is in addition to the salary ?— Yes, as Keeper of the Manuscripts. 

961. (Mr. Hume.) What was your salary during the time you were Secretary 2—200/. 
as Keeper of the Manuscripts, and I had 150/. for extra days; the 2001. was for two days’ 
duty; for two other days I had 150/., and 60/. as Secretary. I considered that I ought not 
to take a fifth day, which I might have done, on account of holding the Secretaryship. 

962. You had 4102. altogether ?—Yes ; and for the latter years of the late Principal Libra- 
rian I received a separate 201. a year as his assistant in the Expenditorship. I was the real 
Expenditor. 

963, What is the salary now of the Secretary ?—700J. 

964. In one sum ?— Yes. 

965. Does he give the whole of his time—is he here every day of the week ?—Yes. 

966. He has no employment otherwise?—-No, no week-day employment; he is chaplain 
to the Foundling Hospital. 

967. (Chairman.) You thought the staff quite sufficient? —I did; but Mr. Goodwin was an 
extra person employed at that time. 

968. How was he extra ?—He was employed, I believe, to prepare the returns for the Com- 
mission. 

969. Had he been brought in at that time?—He came in at that time. 

970. When did he come in?—I do not exactly know, but I think his employment was for 
a certain number of months; that you can ascertain from Mr. Forshall. 

971. You found him there when you went ?—I did. 

972. Did you attend to the preparation of those returns yourself?—The greater part of 
them were in course of being looked out, according to the requisition which the Commission 
had made. 

972*.Was it found to be difficult to look them out?—Masses of papers were to be gone 
over. Mr. Goodwin was employed to look out everything relating to the points mentioned in 
the requisition, and then I looked them over carefully, to see that everything that was required 
was complied with. 

973. Did you read the minutes over as well as Mr. Goodwin, from beginning to end?—L 
went cursorily over them, to see that the transcripts were correct, and I found that he had 
been very accurate. 

974. Is there any index to the minutes ?—There are indexes to the minutes, but we went 
through them chronologically ; I do not know whether the indexes are brought up to the pre- 
sent time, but there are sufficient indexes for all that is wanted, and coming up, to the best 
of my belief, to within a year or half a year. They may perhaps by this time be complete. 

975. Did not those indexes facilitate the making of the returns very much ?—No, the papers 
were gone chronologically through, that nothing might be omitted. 

976. (Mr. Hume.) Was Mr. Goodwin on the establishment of the house, or was he an indi- 
vidual brought in for that purpose ?—He was brought in for that purpose. 

977, Was there no officer of the house, under the Secretary, capable of making that return 
without, bringing in a stranger ?—The time allowed for the returns made it quite necessary to 
have extra assistance. 

978. Would not naturally a clerk in the Secretary's office, acquainted with the business, 
be more capable of making selections than a stranger ?—The clerks had other duties. Mr, 
Forshall stated his want to the Trustees, and the Trustees gave him special assistance for pre- 
paring the returns ; and another return was called for at the same time by the Treasury. 

979. (Chairman.) Did you think it requisite ?—Yes, I think it was requisite to have some- 
body for that purpose. 

980. (Mr. Hume.) Was there any other duty, but that of pointing out the documents and 
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Sir Henry Elis, then obtaining a common copier to make extracts ?—No, but this person, in part or entirely, I 
os believe, did both. ' ; ; 
February 10, 1848. 981. Was it not the duty of the Secretary to point out those documents which might have 
been easily pointed out, and then to employ a common copier to make the extraets ?—That was 
a matter between the Trustees and the Secretary. It was not referred to me. 
982. Were you acting as Secretary at that time?—No, the matter had been arranged before 
I came. ; A 
983. (Chairman.) Youwere not consulted upon it ?—No. : 
984. Are you generally consulted about any change made in the Secretary’s department ? 
—No, never, aon ; d x 
985. Then the Secretary’s department is considered as a distinct thing, more immediately 
under the Trustees and less under you ?—It has grown so. In the old statutes you will find 
i the Secretary placed after all the assistant officers, as a superior sort of clerk might be; his 
H office, in 1837, when the establishment was in part remodelled, was raised to a degree of con- 
sequence which it never had before. , 
986. You say it has ** grown so ;” can you tell me how it has grown so. Can you give a 
history of the office ?—The earliest Secretary was the Principal Librarian: how long the office 
continued with him I cannot exactly tell; but certainly as early as 1768, when a fresh Code of 

Statutes was enacted, the office appears to have been held, alternately, by the three heads of 

the departments; you will find in those Statutes a provision that, in the Principal Librarian’s 

absence, whoever of those Under-Librarians was the Secretary for the year, was to perform his 
duties during any absence. Then it so continued, I think, till after 1800. TIrather think it so 
continued till 1805, when Dr. Gray was made permanent Secretary. Dr. Gray died about 

1806 or 1807, and the Trustees then thought that they would have a Secretary who was not an 

officer of the house, and they had Mr. Bray, the son and Junior partner of Mr. William Bray, 
whose firm, I dare say, you are acquainted with; and he lived, of course, out of the house, and 
came here only at such times as he prepared the papers as Secretary, and at such times as the 
Trustees met. To prepare papers, he would come a day before or so, but he had nothine to 
do but to adjust the papers, which were considered to be in the hands of the Principal 
Librarian ; and all the bills were paid by the Principal Librarian; the Secretary made out the 
cheques, which were immediately after the Trustees? meeting delivered to the Principal 
Librarian. Upon his death, it having been found inconvenient that the Secretary should live 
out of the house, he was not to be found when wanted, and so on, I, being an Under-Libra- 
rian, Was appointed Secretary ; and, in the Code of Statutes of 1814, you will find it stated, that 

/ the Secretary, provided that he was an Under-Librarian, was to perform the Principal Libra- 
rian’s duties at any time when he was permitted to be absent, giving to the Secretary, if an 
Under- Librarian, seniority, 

987. You held the office of Secretary till 1827 ?—Yes, and then I was appointed Principal 
Librarian. 

988. Who became Secretary ?—Mr. Forshall. He sueceeded me both as the Keeper of the 
Manuscripts and as Secretary. 

989. Can you state the history of the. office since that time, and how it has grown into its 
present position of magnitude ?—Perhaps it is a wrong term to say, “ grown,” it was created 
into a different form in the year 1837, 

990. How does the exact addition of duty made in 1837 appear ?— From the Statutes of 1839. 

991. The Statutes of 1839 show what under those Statutes was.imposed upon the Secretary ; 
but how am I to find what was previously his duty—was there a difference ?—A material dif. 
ference. The previous duty of the Secretary was specified in the Statutes of 1814: he was to 
attend all meetings of the Trustees, to make the minutes of their proceedings, and issue all 
summonses, and to announce vacancies to the Principal Trustees. I believe those are all the 
points of duty laid down in the Statutes of 1814.* 

992. Has the labour of keeping the minutes much increased since that time?—Yes, it has 
increased, because a greater number of persons make reports than did in my time, 

993. How does that increase so very materially the labour of keeping the minutes ?—The 
quantity of matter to be selected, as well as the quantity of writing, is greater, 

994. Are the reports embodied in the minutes ?—The reports will often contain points which 
have either been referred to an officer by the Trustees, or points which he brings before 
them, and which require answers ; and then the minutes naturally contain. those answers, and 
great increase of the establishment has caused a great increase in the wants proposed by the 
officers. 


995. Do the reports themselves go bodily into the minutes ?—No, only those points of the 
reports upon which the Trustees give orders, or which have required answers. 

996. Are the minutes made up now in the same manner as they were made up at the time 
you were Secretary ?—I always endeavoured to make the minutes as compact as I could. I 
think they are more dilated now than they were then, and have more of recital. 

997. When you made a minute, did you think it necessary to make a digest of the report, 


or did you give the report to the Trustees and ask their pleasure upon that report ?—I 
port as much as | thought was necessary, with a view of explaining the 


abstracted {rom the re 
order of the Trustees which was to follow. 


998. Were all the reports in your time regularly read over to the Trustees at every meeting? 
—Yes, they were in my time, but the bulk of the reports is now so great, that I suspect those 

only are read which require the observation of the Trustees or answers from them; m 
quarterly report, 1 find from their Minutes, is always read to the Trustees, giving them the 


* See Stat. of 1814, pp- 133, 140. 
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substance of the monthly reports; and that practice, I conceive, has been made necessary from Sir Henry Ellis. 
the great increase of business. 

999. But the report itself is not read over, but only what appears to require an answer ; who February 10, 1848. 
| judges of what appears to require an answer ?—The Secretary. 

1000. Then it depends upon the Secretary how much of the reports shall be read to the Trus- 
tees, or how much of the reports shall come to the knowledge of the Trustees ?—Yes, it must 
be so. When I came to the performance of Mr. Forshall’s duties this last time, I found, from 
the clerk, that all those reports which required answers from the Trustees were customarily read, 
and that the rest were laid aside, or upon the table, and that my quarterly report was what was 
depended upon for the main information contained in them: that [ learned from the chief clerk, 
and I wished to conduct the business entirely as Mr. Forshall had done, while I acted as his 
deputy, and that there should be no change. 

1001. There may thus be many reports sent in to the Trustees by heads of depart- 
ments which are not read, if they shall appear to the Secretary not to require an answer ?—I 
conceive that he would be the person to speak to that; I am only giving the impression I have 
from what I saw at the time I performed his duties, and from the information I obtained in his 
office. 

1002. But conducting the duties in the same way in which you understood they had been 
conducted before, you did not think it necessary to read over to the Trustees the whole of the 
reports made by the heads of the different departments, but such parts only as appeared to 
require an answer ?—Exactly so; the mass of reports was so great that it would have been im- 
possible for me to go through them in one day. 

1003. (Mr. Hume.) Did you circulate among the members, before their meeting, copies of 
reports which were to come under their consideration, when those reports were long ?—No, it 
was impossible. A list of agenda is prepared by the Secretary, usually the day before the 
meeting, and sometimes two or three days before, of all the points which require consider- 
ation; the reports are included in the sheet of agenda, but it often happens that on the morning 
of the meeting something must be inserted. 

1004. You say points which require consideration are entered in the sheet of agenda—that 
is those points which the Secretary thinks fit to bring before the Board ?—Which he feels it his 
duty to bring before the Board. 

1005. Therefore, it would appear to rest with the Secretary to keep back parts of the 
reports which he thought ought not to be submitted to the Board ?—I do not recollect anything 
having ever been kept back that ought to have been submitted to the Board. 

1006. But the practice, in fact, leaves it to the opinion and judgment of the Secretary what 
reports he should submit to the Board?—Yes; it comes to that certainly. 

1007. (Chairman.) ‘These reports are the only way that the heads of departments have of 
communicating with the Trustees ?—Not only the heads of departments, but the assistants also. 
The reports of the heads of departments are accompanied by the reports from all the subordinate 
officers to the heads of departments; they are regularly given in with the reports of the heads 
of departments, but the reports from the heads of departments to the ‘Trustees invariably, | 
believe, combine everything that is included in the reports of the assistants. 

1008. Those reports are the regular and only course of communication between the heads of 
departments and the Trustees ?— Yes. 

1009. I am aware that the Trustees may require the presence of the heads of departments 
if they wish anything to be explained, but that is an extraordinary course ?—They are sent 
for occasionally. 

1010. When a matter of some importance is considered by the Trustees, they act upon the 
report in the first instance, and they do not see the head of the department as a matter of 
course ?—No, they act upon the report, or send for him if they please. 

1011. Upon the report so commmiunicated to them, and the import of which, it is, as you 
describe, left simply to the Secretary to determine 2— Yes. 

1012. You understand the course to be, that the reports of assistant officers are sent im by 
the heads of departments along with their own reports /—Yes ; the assistant keeper’s report, 
and the subordinate assistants’ reports to the head of the department, go uniformly through 
my hands to the Trustees. 

1013. (Mr. Hume.) Did you, during the time you were Secretary, ever know of reports of 
any of the assistants being circulated or read to the Board ?—I always read to the Board every 
report while I was Secretary, but at that time the heads of the departments and assistant 
keepers of departments were the only persons who made reports; and, in fact, the only persons 
employed; and they were very few in number at that time who made reports; but all reports 
that did come to me were, as a matter of course, read to the Board entirely. 

1014. During the three months in which you officiated for Mr. Forshall, do we understand 
that you adopted the plan which you found Mr. Forshall had been carrying on, of selecting 
such paragraphs, or such parts of reports, as you thought the Board had to consider ?—At 
the time I officiated for Mr. Forshall, whatever reports required the consideration of the 
Trustees, I read the whole of; whatever reports required their observation or order, I read to 
them. 

1015. (Chairman.) That is required, in your opinion?—Yes. I read the whole of the 
reports whenever I found that there was anything that it was necessary for the Trustees to 
make an order upon. 

1016. (Mr. Hume.) Did you read all the reports that were sent in, or only such parts as it 
was necessary to have an order upon ?I pointed out such parts as it was necessary to have an 
order upon. 
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1017. (Chairman.) Then it depended upon the Secretary what part of the report should be 
read to the Trustees ?—Yes, what part of it was required of them to consider. 

1018. And you account for that being done by the great increase of business that has taken 
place ?—Or rather the increase in the number of reports. 7. 

1019. Do you not think that a good deal of that has been owing to a want of communication 
between the Trustees and the heads of departments ?—No, T think not. Aken 

1020. Do you think that it is the most desirable plan for the Board to hold communication 
with the heads of departments only through reports, when they have those gentlemen in the 
house, and could receive verbally from them, any explanation upon matters of importance, at 
any meeting in which the interests of the department, or the management of the department, 
was under discussion ?—The practice, I conceive, has been governed by the quantum of business 
which came before the Board. ipee 

1021. But do not you think that personal communication with the heads of departments 
would make the business less. _ Suppose, for instance, a question arose upon the department of 
antiquities, would it not make the business less to have the gentleman who was at the head of 
that department at the table, to explain any matter requiring explanation, rather than that he 
should make a report, and that you should report upon that, till at last it comes to such a mass 
of reports, that the Trustees know nothing of them, except only such parts as the Secretary 
chooses to communicate to them ?—I think the head of the department should make a report 
first, in order that the Trustees may know what they are to confer with him upon. 

1022. But do not you think that, if the course was that the head of the department should 
be present when his report was considered, on a matter touching his own department, the 
report might be a very short report, comparatively, instead of a long report, in which, knowing 
that it is to be disposed of in his absence, and to be subject to observations not communicated 
to him, it is necessary for him to go at length into all the grounds and reasons for that 
which he proposes ?—The reports are not usually of great length; but I readily allow that in 
many cases it would facilitate the business if there were personal communication. 

1023. Do not you think that it would bring the Trustees more directly to the business ?—Yes. 

1024. And that it would bring the business before the Trustees, without leaving it to the 
judgment of other parties either to bring it or not before the Board ’—Certainly it would. 

1025. (Mr. Hume.) Do not you consider that the Secretary should record the decisions and 
opinions of the Board, rather than that his judgment should point out what the Board should 
do ?—Most certainly. 

1026. Has not the practice from what you have now stated been to leave the Secretary um- 
pire, whether the complaint or recommendation of the head of a department shall be enter- 
tained or not ?—No, I do not think that it is so, as far as my knowledge goes. 

1027. Would not personal explanation with any of the heads of departments have tended 
in a much shorter time to elucidate the truth, than the double reports which you allow have 
been made ?—I think it might, in particular instances. 

1028. Has it, in fact, been the practice to have the head of a department in when he had 
made any recommendation or any complaint ’—Occasionally, and as the case might require. 

1029. But not as a general rule ?—I think whenever the Trustees judged it necessary to 
see the head of a department they have done so. 

1030. (Chairman.) As I read your former evidence it showed this, that the heads of the 
departments make reports, that the Principal Librarian may make observations upon those, 
and the Secretary may make observations in writing, and still more effectually in speaking, 
because he alone is present at the meeting of the Trustees ; and the heads of the departments 
know nething of the observations made upon their reports, and those reports may be disposed 
of without further communication with them ?—I have not sufficient acquaintance with the 
practice of the Board to answer that question. The Secretary has no power to make obser- 
vations in writing ; nor did I ever see a report with his writing upon it. 

1031. (Mr. Hume.) Does not the state of things which you have described necessarily lead 
to this, that the officers at the head of departments making complaints or recommendations 
may have stated them fairly, and yet never know what have been the orders given, or what has 
taken place upon them ?—I cannot give a direct answer to the whole of that question. What- 
ever orders are given are communicated to the officers. 

1032, Have you ever known an instance in which a recommendation or a report from the 
head of a department has been disposed of without his being present, or having any informa- 

tion of what passed respecting it 2—If the Trustees made any order upon it, it would, without 
fail, be communicated to him. Any further information he might not receive. 

1033, ( Chairman.) But Mr. Hume’s question is this: if the Trustees have come to a reso- 
lution upon a report, have you known instances in which that resolution has been come to 
without the Trustees having the head of the department before them, by their deliberating 
simply upon the report, with such observations as accompanied it from you or from the 
Secretary ?—I do not know how to answer that, because many meetings have been held when I 
have not been called into the room. I cannot, therefore, give a direct auswer; but that heads 


of departments are now and then called in to be conferred with upon the subject of their 
reports, I know. 


1034. Is that always done ?—J should sa 
I conceive the Trustees have 

1035. (Mr. Hume.) Fron 
bound by the Statutes to tr 
Librarian. 


1036. (Chairman.) You 


y not; because I frequently receive minutes where 
made the order, without calling the officers in. 

1 whom do you receive those minutes ?—From the Secretary; he is 
ansmit the orders of the Trustees to the officers through the Principal 


are not present at the Board yourself ?—No. 
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1037. Have reports of your own been disposed of without your being present ?—Yes. Sir Henry Ellis. 

1038. Frequently ?—Yes, frequently; but usually upon points that I had expected the re 
Trustees would acquiese in; and then, I presume, they do not consider it necessary to send for Re a 
me. 

1039. Have they disposed of your reports where they did not acquiesce in your suggestions 
without seeing you ?—I do not recollect at this moment, but I have no doubt that they have 
done so. 

1040. Have they disposed of the report of the head of a department according to your sug- 
gestion, where your suggestion was inconsistent with the suggestion of the head of the 
department, without seeing the head of the department ?—I have not any immediate recollec- 
tion of such a case; but I have no doubt they may have done so, 

1041. (Mr. Hume.) Who draws up the minutes ’—The Secretary. 

1042. Then, if I understand rightly from your evidence, the Secretary may bring before the 
Board such minutes as he pleases, and he is the person to draw out the orders of the Board 
thereon ?— Yes. 

1043. And sometimes without the head of the department, whose report was under con- 
sideration, having been called in ?—Certainly. 

1044. (Chairman.) I do not speak about the gentlemen who now are heads of departments, 
but I wish to ask a general question: do you think that a gentleman should be at the head of 
any of the departments in the Museum who is not of such capacity and intelligence in reference 
to the department over which he presides, that no change should be made in it without personal 
communication with him ?—Conference upon such an occasion is very desirable. 

1045. But do you think that any man is qualified to preside over a department of whom you 
would not say that ?—No. 

1046. Do you know what has occurred lately (I_do not wish to go into the details of it 
now) in reference to the marbles that Sir Charles Fellows brought in to the Museum ?— 
Yes. 

1047. Was Mr. Hawkins, to your knowledge, consulted when the Trustees made the 
arrangement about putting up those marbles ?—I should think he was, but I cannot speak to 
the fact. 

1048. Are you aware that they were put up in one way, and then taken down and put up 
in another ?—I believe that was the case with some of them; but I rather think that Sir Richard 
Westmacott was engaged by the Trustees for the purpose of placing them. 

1049. The facts are within your knowledge; I suppose?—I was not at all consulted upon 
them ; I can only speak from what I heard. : 

1050. It was under your general superintendance, was it not?—Yes; both the room and 
the marbles; but whether Mr. Hawkins was consulted in this particular case, I do not know. 

1051. Did the orders for that department go through you from the Trustees ?—Yes. 

1052. Was that a remarkable exception, that the orders did not go through you?—No, the 
architect and sculptor are persons with whom the Secretary has been in the habit of correspond- 
ing. No orders upon the buildings direct from the Trustees go through my hands. 

1053. With respect to the department of Antiquities, are the communications of the Board 
of Trustees to the officer at the head of the department transmitted through you, or are they 
not ?—If the communications were addressed to the officer of the department they would go 
through my hands, but if addressed to the sculptor or the architect they would not. 

1054. Is not the sculptor under the head of the department ?—No, he is under the immediate 
direction of the Trustees. 

1055. Who is he?—Sir Richard Westmacott. 

1056. The sculptor is employed by the Trustees directly ?—Yes. 

1057. Without any communication with the head of the department ?—No, I should think 
not; but it is a verbal communication usually that they have, if they have any, with Mr. 
Hawkins. 

1058. Is Mr. Hawkins superseded in that department by the employment of Sir Richard 
Westmacott ?—I do not think he is superseded, for the Trustees acquaint him with the direc- 
tions they give; but Mr. Forshall would be the best person to speak to the mode of communica- 
tion. 

1059. During the three months in which you acted for Mr. Forshall were there any com- 
munications from the Trustees to Mr. Hawkins ?—No. 

1060. The Lycian marbles had been put up the second time before that ?—Yes. 

1061. Were the Lycian marbles put up the first time and taken down, and put up the 
second time in consequence of written orders transmitted through you ?—Not through me ; 
they went from the Secretary. 

1062. Do you know whether they went to Mr. Hawkins, or did they go to Sir Richard 
Westmacott ?—I am not cognizant of the minutia of the transaction: whatever went to Mr. 
Hawkins would go through me. 

1063. (Mr. Hume.) During the three months you acted as Secretary, did you communicate 
any orders from the Trustees, or from the Secretary, to Sir Richard Westmacott ?—No, none. 

1064. During that period was any proceeding going on as to putting up or taking down those 
marbles?—No ; there was a discussion as to painting, and nothing else ; and Sir Richard West- 
macott, if I remember right, deferred the colouring. 

1065. (Chairman.) Do not you think that it would have been a proper thing that Mr. 
Hawkins, as head of the department, should have been taken into consultation with the Board 
of Trustees ?—There was a good deal of verbal communication between Mr. Hawkins and the 
Trustees, I am convinced, at that time; but nothing passed through my hands in writing, as 
far as I remember. 
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1066. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Do you know when it began ?—I cannot say that I know ; 
from things I picked up, and what T heard, I cannot be sure. 

1067. (Chairman.) Is there any other department in which the Trustees communicate with 
other parties without transmitting their orders or directions through you to the head of the 
department ?—They occasionally confer with the heads of departments before they make their 
orders, and the final orders pass through my hands ; but there is sometimes communication 
with the heads of departments with which, not being present, I am unacquainted. 

1068. The orders of the Trustees do not always pass through your hands, as in the case of 
orders to the sculptor ?—That was not a communication to an officer of a department. 

1069. It was upon the business of the department 2—Yes. i 

1070. Are there any other cases in which the Trustees have employed persons directly to 
do business in a department, they not being officers in the Museum, or put under the control of 
the head of the department ?—There was an accident many years ago; a person of the name 
of Papira blew off four fingers from the statue of the marble Venus when taking a mould; 
and, in consequence of that accident, the Trustees chose to consign the superintendence of 
taking casts to some one whom they had reliance on: they were more particular than they had 
been previously. ' 

1071. (Mr. Hume.) How is Sir Richard Westmacott paid ’—He is paid by bills for work 
performed ; he has had given to him the superintendence of making casts. 

1072. Is there any Minute appointing Sir Richard Westmacott as sculptor?—I have no 
doubt that his first engagement would be entered on the Minutes, and his. subsequent employ- 


ment also, on particular occasions. 
[ The Witness withdrew. | 


The Rey. Josiah Forshall further examined, 


1073. (Chairman.) We wish to have a little information about the duties of your particular 
department; one part of it is keeping the minutes of the Trustees ?—Yes. 

1074. Are the reports that come from the different heads of the departments read before the 
Trustees ?—Always. 

1075. Are all of them read in extenso?—-No, not in extenso. 

1076. You select the parts that you think it right to read with reference to the business to 
be brought before the Trustees, and upon which their pleasure is to be taken ?—Reports, con- 
taining merely the details of the duties performed, are not usually read, unless the Trustees 
require them to be read ; but that depends upon the time the Trustees have. The reports are 
laid upon the table, and if the Trustees have time enough, they read the reports of the details 
of duty, but generally speaking they do not. Those details are recapitulated by the Principal 
Librarian in his quarterly report, and that is ordinarily thought sufficient to be read; but I 
should state that this has been the practice only of late years: formerly, when there was 
not so much business to be brought before.the Trustees, the reports were read from beginning 
to end. 

1077. What reports are always read over in extenso ?—All reports are read over in eztenso, 
usually, except those which are a mere record of what duties have been performed in the 
departments. I should observe, however, that, though I always propose to read over the 
reports, it may happen that the Trustees stop me, and prevent my reading a report; they may 
say, “ We have heard enough; we have made up our mind upon the proposal ;” but that does 
not olten occur, They agree with the officer, it may be, in what he suggests, and thereupon 
come to a decision without hearing the whole report. 

1078. That is where the report contains some suggestion for the management of the depart- 
ment ?—Very often in cases of purchases, and things of that sort. 

1079. Are all those parts of the reports always read in extenso, except when the Trustees 
stop the reading of them ?—Yes, 

1080. Then except as regards the mere details of duty that have been performed, the reports 
of the officers of departments have always been brought before the Trustees by being read in 
extenso ?’—Yes, unless the Trustees interfered to stop the reading of them. 

1081. And excepting as they are laid upon the table, the reports, with regard to the details 
of duty, are not communicated to the Trustees ?—The Trustees individually read tlem if they 
please ; they are put separately upon the table, not fastened together, and the Trustees may 
take them up and read them, 


19) 5 U 5 fe a 1 i f 

1082. Do they lie upon the table from time to time between the meetings of the Trustees? 

—No, only during the meeting 
\OnN my % . . . 

L083. The reports of the heads of departments are often accompanied with the observations 
of a rincipal Librarian, are they not ?—Sometimes they are. 

1084. Those observations of course are read also?—They are, without any exception 
whatever. : 

1085. Are they accom 

1086. Are the Trustee 
Librarian, where the 


panied by remarks from you ?—No. 

s in the habit of disposing of those reports without seeing the Principal 
nM ley go against his suggestion ?—They may or may not. do so. 

1087. Are they in the habit of doing so ?—I cannot speak to the practice upon that point ; 
it does not very frequently happen that the Principal Librarian is opposed to the officers. I 
cannot say what the ordinary practice is; they may or may not do so, 


88. Y ink mutsid a4 i 
1088. \ ou think it may be either way ?—Yes; supposing they had any doubt upon their 
mind, the Board would send for the Pri : 


rincipal Librarian, if they wanted more information. 
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1089, Would they dispose of the report of the head of a department, either in favour of or 
against the suggestion of the Principal Librarian, without seeing the head of the department? 
—They might do so. 

1090. What is the rule ?—I do not think there is any rule on the subject. 

1091. It is nota matter of course for the Trustees to see the head of a department before 
disposing of his report, either in favour of or against his recommendation ?—By no means. 

1092. In framing the minutes, do you put the report in extenso as a part of the minutes, or 
do you form an abstract of the report ?—I make an abstract, sometimes a very short one.. 

1093. That must increase your own trouble in framing the minutes ?—It does. 

1094. Are the reports preserved ?—Yes. 

1095. Then would it not do as well in the minutes, either to refer to the reports as they are 
preserved, or to introduce the reports as a part of the minutes, which would reduce it to a mere 
matter of copying ?—There is one disadvantage which would arise from taking that course. 
The Trustees at the next meeting would not be so well aware of the business which had been 
done at the previous meeting; they would not understand it so thoroughly. If the reports 
were to be copied i extenso, it would take a great deal of time to read the whole of the pro- 
ceedings; and if there was to be no abstract explaining the nature of it, the order of the 
Trustees upon it would be scarcely intelligible. 

1096. Still the knowledge of the Trustees of the business that is done, is made to depend 
upon the correctness of the former minute which is made by the Secretary, and not by the 
Trustees themselves ?—Certainly, so far as my previous answers have stated. 

1097. (Mr. Hume.) In what manner are those reports which come under the notice of the 
Board preserved ?—They are bound together. 

1098. And laid upon the table ?—They are always at hand. 

1099. (Chairman.) In point of fact, are they much looked at by the Trustees ?—I should 
say they are. 

1100. What opportunity have the Trustees practically of consulting or considering the 
reports ?—Except at their meetings, few opportunities ; that is, they take few opportunities. 

1101. They are not laid upon the table, so that the Trustees coming before the time of the 
meeting may read them ?—No. 

1102. (Mr. Hume.) What time is occupied generally by a meeting ?—An ordinary meeting 
of the standing committee, or of the General Board of ‘Trustees, occupies on the average, I 
think, from three to four hours. 

1103. How are they engaged during the time, it they do not read the reports; are they 
entirely engaged in hearing your abstract ?—They are engaged in a discussion upon the 
business; a large portion of their time is taken up always in discussion and deliberation. I 
make no abstract. 

1104. And those discussions take place without their having previously read through all the 
reports upon which they are to deliberate?—No, by no means; it takes place after the report 
has been read. 

1105. (Chairman.) But without having read the report previously to the meeting ?—They 
have not read it previously; the first time they hear the report read is at the meeting. 

1106. (Mr. Hume.) If the reports were read in extenso, you say it would take up too much 
time ?—No. The question to which you refer related, as I understood it, to entering the 
reports zn extenso upon the minutes, which would cause them to be read a second time, at the 
next meeting. 

1107. (Chairman.) But the reports you said were not read in extenso, because all that 
related to the detail of the business was not read?—No, those reports, which are a mere 
record of duties performed, are not usually read in eatenso. 

1108. (Mr. Hume.) You stated that the Board had no opportunity of reading through the 
reports, but at their meetings Any member of the Board would have access to those reports 
whenever he pleased to call for them ; but, in practice, a report upon a matter of business which 
excites great interest, and which is important, is sometimes read five or six times over. 

1109. By whom ?—By the Trustees and by me at their meetings, I do not mean at the 
same meeting, but at successive meetings. 

1110. (Chairman.) At which there may be quite different Trustees present ?—It is possible. 

1111. And where the only identity is, that the meeting is held in this room, and is a meeting 
of Trustees ?—It is a possible case, but not an actual one. 

1112. (Mr, Hume.) What is the rule you adopt in bringing before the Board any recom- 
mendation, or complaint, or representation from the head of a department on any matter (= 
Reports, containmg recommendations or complaints, would be brought, as a matter of course, 
without any variation, before the Trustees: if there were any complaint, recommendation, or 
opinion upon a matter regarding the general management of the Museum, or any particular 
department, the report would be, as a matter of course, read most scrupulously from beginning 
to end. But when an officer merely says, “ For the last month I have been occupied in such 
or such a manner so and so,” the Trustees are not in the habit of reading that report from be- 
ginning to end. The report is always laid before them, and, generally speaking, when 1 
come to the end of all those reports, upon which there is any point for discussion or deli- 
beration, I say, “‘ The remaining reports contain only the details of duties which have been 
performed in the departments,” .and those reports are not ordinarily read 2 extenso. 

1113. Are we to understand that every recommendation from the head of a department, 
where that recommendation may not be attended to, is read zm eatenso by you as Secretary to 
the Board ?—Undoubtedly. 

1114. In every case ?—In every case, unless the Trustees interfere and stop me, having made 
up their minds before I come to the end of the report, and arrived at a decision upon it. 
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1115. In practice, do they often stop you, or do you generally go through the reports ?—I 
enerally go through the reports. 2 

1116. Do you mean to say that, before the Board decide, they have heard every report read 
by you ?—Yes. 7 ; < 

1117. Have you a copy of your Agenda, which would show in what way you bring matters 
before the Board?—I do not think I have an Agenda; but it merely gives the heads of the 
business which are to be taken up. ; ; 

1118. (Mr. Milnes.) Is a short-hand writer present at the meetings of the Trustees ?—No.* 

1119. (Mr. Hume.) Do we understand that you bring the whole of the reports before the 
Trustees, and do not bring any particular facts to their special attention ?—The points arising 
upon the reports are generally entered upon the Agenda. Roe 

1120. What do you mean by “ the points” ?—Supposing it were Mr. Panizzi’s report, as to 
the purchase of books from so and so, that would be “ the point,” the proposal to purchase such 
and such books. 

1121. Supposing Mr. Panizzi had, in that report, stated the reason why he thought the col- 
lection should acquire those books, are all those reasons read to the Board ?— Certainly. 

1122. And that is the general rule ?—It is. 

1123. Is the rule the same with regard to any other department ?—Yes. 

1124. Are we to understand that the Board becomes cognisant of every report made to it ?— 
Yes, with the exceptions I have alluded to in my evidence. 

1125. And those are so few that you call them “ exceptions ” ?—Yes, I call them “ excep- 
tions,” because they are comprised in a single class, those having reference to the detail of the 
duties performed ; but even these would amount to a considerable bulk from all the officers. 

1126. (Mr. Milnes.) Under what circumstances does any communication take place between 
the Board and the heads of departments ?—That depends upon the will and decision of the Board. 

1127. (Chairman.) There is no rule upon the subject ?—No. 

1128. Do not you think it would facilitate the business for the ‘Trustees to have personal 
communication with the heads of departments, when any question arose with respect to the 
management of the departments ?—Undoubtedly ; and the Board has frequent communication 
with the heads of departments, 

1129. Do not you think that it would be better to have it as a matter of course?—That is a 
matter of opinion. J am not prepared to state any opinion upon that point. 

1130. Are you prepared to state your opinion upon this, which is a more abstract question, 
not referring to the present heads of departments—do you think, that any individual should be 
at the head of a department who is not entitled to be consulted upon the management of that 
department, in the event of any change being made in it ?—Certainly, I should consider every 
head of a department entitled to be consulted. 

1131. Do you think that any person should be at the head of a department, who should not, 
in the ordinary course of affairs, be consulted with respect to any change or any important cir- 
cumstance occurring in the management of his department ?—I think that he should always 
have aa opportunity of expressing his opinion most fully. 

1132. And of seeing the statements which may be made by other officers of the establish- 
ment inconsistent with the opinions that he may express?—I am not prepared to give an 
opinion upon that point. 

1133. You are not prepared to say that it would be right that, if the Principal Librarian 
differed from the head of a department, and of course assigned grounds for his difference of 
opinion, the head of the department should be informed of the grounds upon which the opinion 
of the Principal Librarian proceeded, before a decision was taken upon it?—No; I should be 
rather inclined to the opinion that it would not be necessary or prudent, in all cases, to allow a 
subordinate officer, which, according to the constitution of the Museum, the head of a depart- 
ment is, to see what had been said by the superior officer, but, as a general rule, I think it would 
be desirable that he should do so. 

1134. In what cases would you make the exception ?—I am not prepared to state the cases, 
but I conceive that such cases might arise. 

1135. In cases in which the inquiry does not imply blame on the part of the head of the de- 
partment, should there not be a communication made to him of the report of the Principal 
Librarian ?—I am not sure that there should ; it is a question that has not fallen under my own 
deliberate consideration. 

1136. Do not you consider that it would facilitate the making of the minutes and the 
business of the ‘Trustees, if there were a more frequent communication on the part of the 
Trustees with the heads of departments, instead of requiring those long reports. If the head of 
a department was, as a matter of course, to have a communication with the Board of Trustees 
upon every matter connected with his department, his report might be extremely short ?—It is 
possible, 

1137. Because he would then be able, in his personal communication with the Trustees, to 
assign his reasons for the recommendation that he made 2—Yes. 

1138 Do not you think that it would facilitate businsss 2—I am not sure that it would. 

1139. (Mr. Milnes.) Have any cases come under your consideration where an application 
has been made by the head of a department to be allowed to state something to the Board, 
and which application has been refused ?—I do not remember such an instance ; there may 
have been, but I should think the Board would be very loth to refuse such an application. It 
is possible that they might desire the officer to put his representation in writing. 

1140. Have cases occurred within your cognizance in which the Board has requested the 
presence of the head of a department, to explain any dubious points in his report ?—Yes, I 
remember cases of that kind. 
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1141. But they are not of frequent occurrence, generally the report is satisfactory ?—Gene- 
rally it is. 

1142. Is it obligatory upon the heads of departments to make a report at every meeting of 
the Board ?—Yes, once a month. 

1143. Are those reports generally merely formal, or is there generally something to say ?— 
There is always something to say ; but very often the reports are so far formal, that they contain 
merely details of the performance of duties: it may be so, but, generally speaking, at every 
meeting the heads of departments have something to communicate which is of importance. 

1144, (Mr. Hume.) Supposing the head of the Department of Natural History, for instance, 
recommended an alteration, or recommended any acquisition, or any change in his department, 
and that was submitted by you to the Board, and not complied with, has it been the practice to 
send for that gentleman and to hear from him any verbal explanation in addition to his report ? 
—I think it has not been the practice to do so in all cases; it might or might not be done. 

1145. Then his recommendation might be rejected without his knowing on what grounds, 
or having an opportunity of explaining why he has made that recommendation ?— Yes. 

1146. Do you consider that that is very likely to promote good understanding and cordial 
zeal on the part of men whose responsibility and character depend upon the efficiency of their 
departments, if, when their suggestions are not attended to, they do not even know why they are 
not attended to?—I think they would generally know why they were not attended to from the 
minute that was made. 

1147. Supposing the minute were merely “ The Board cannot comply with the recommend- 
ation,” would it not be desirable that the heads of departments should come into communica- 
tion with the Board, in order that they might hear what objections had been made to their 
recommendations ?—I think the more communication there was between the Trustees and the 
officers, as a general principle, the better, and that the more free that communication was the 
better ; but still, with reference to matters of business, whether communications are better put 
in writing, or are better made verbally, may be a matter of opinion. 

1148. Supposing every report to be read, and there is a difference of opinion between the 
head of a department and the Board, ought there not in every case to be a verbal communi- 
cation or an explanation ?—I am afraid to give an answer to the question ; I have not con- 
sidered it sufficiently to give an answer. Asa general principle, I think there ought to be the 
fullest and freest communication between the Board and officers placed as heads of departments, 
but whether in every case of the rejection of a proposition by the Board, they should hear from 
his own mouth the reasons which the officer has to advance in favour of the proposition, I am 
not prepared to determine. 

1149. In what way is the Board, which is not conversant necessarily with every department, 
to become acquainted with the reasons and explanations which may be given on any proportion 
made from that department, except by verbal communication ?—Except in writing, they can- 
not become acquainted with those reasons. 

1150. Does not that lead to to a great deal of loss of time ?—I should think not, 
practically. 

1151. Do not you believe that five minutes’ conversation would do more to elucidate or 
remove any difficulty than half-an-hour’s writing ?—Yes; and where there are points of difficulty, 
T cannot conceive of the Board taking any other course than that of hearing the explanation of 
the officer, that is to say, what they felt to be a difficulty ; but then the question arises, how 
far the members of the Board present have made up their minds whether there be any difficulty 
in the case or not. 

1152. Do you not consider that it is only due to the head of a department that he should 
know on all occasions why his recommendation has not been acceeded to?—I should 
think that no Board would conceive itself bound to give upon all occasions the reasons for its 
conduct. 

1153. Do not you think that, with very few exceptions, that ought to be the course ?—Yes; 
I think that, with very few exceptions, it ought. 

1154. Has that been the case within the last 8 or 10 years?—I think it has in all cases of 
difficulty. 

1155. (Chairman.) Has it been the practice, with very few exceptions, to take the head of a 
department into personal communication with the Board before disposing of the matter upon the 
report ?—No, certainly not, as a general rule. 

1156. (Mr. Hume.) Has it been done in cases where the recommendation of the head 
of a department has been refused ?—Not always, by any means. 

1157. Do not you think that it always ought to be, in order to enable the officer to regulate 
his future conduct as to the recommendations that he may make ?_J think it would be 
desirable that such an opportunity should be given, and that both parties should perfectly 
understand each other. The principles upon which the Trustees act should be perfectly under- 
stood by the officers, and the wishes of the officers’ should be perfectly understood by the 
Trustees. 

1158. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Do you think that, if this plan of personal communication were 
adopted, it would entail much more arduous attendance on the part of the Trustees on the 
standing committees or the general meetings ?—Certainly. 

1159. Did it never strike you that part of that duty might be borne by the sub-com- 
mittees of the different departments ?—That is a question I am scarcely prepared to answer. 
I think the sub-committees might possibly, under a different arrangement, perform part of that 
duty advantageously. 

1160. The sub-committees appointed for the departments would not have the mass of 
general business which would come before the general committee, and, therefore, would be able 
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fae, Sociale Forshdll. to peer te the points coming before them by communication with the heads of departments? 
— i nat 1s true. 

February 10, 1848. 1161. Will you state what difficulty you apprehend from that course ?—One difficulty 

would be, repeating the business at the General Board; the business would come on for 

{ discussion again in the general committee. ty 

1162. Do not you consider that, the question having been gone into in the sub-committee, 
aa would relieve the standing committee of a great part of that discussion, which they otherwise 
would enter upon ?—It might, or might not, do so. i i 

1163. (Chairman.) Could anything so much facilitate business and short discussion, as 
having a complete understanding of the business arising in so great an establishment as this ?— 
Certainly not. ne , 

1164. (Mr. Hume.) Would it not be better by a division of labour to throw a portion of 
the business of each department upon a special committee, in order to save the labour and time 
of the general committee ?—Undoubtedly. 

1165. (Sir Philip Egerton.) My question goes to the apportionment of the labour of the 
Trustees to those Trustees who are considered to have the greatest knowledge of particular 
departments ?—Certainly, that would be beneficial. 

1166. (Mr. Hume.) Has that been done?—I think not ; the sub-committees on most depart- 
ments have done very little of late years, 

1167. (Chairman.) Whose duty is it to bring the business of the establishment before the sub- 
committee ?—The Secretary’s. 

1168. Have you found a difficulty in getting meetings of sub-committees ?—I cannot say 
that I have found difficulty, but there have been very few meetings. 

1169. Had they been called ?—I think not. 

1170. Do not you think it important that they should meet ?—It depends entirely upon the 
construction of the sub-committees. 

1171. Who is to judge of the construction of a sub-committee: I presume the Trustees 
have appointed sub-committees composed of members whom they think well selected for the 
purpose ; the Trustees are the proper judges of that ?— Certainly. 

1172. Is it the business of the Secretary to bring bring hefore the sub-committees the points 
upon which they are to decide ?—When he is ordered to summon a sub-committee, it is. 

1173. Is there any direction for a sub-committee to meet ?’—No, not to be summoned. 

1174. Then nobody takes care of the sub-committees ?—No, not until the general com- 
mittee puts them into action. 

1175, How are they put into action ?—By the reference of a matter'to a sub-committee. 

1176. The sub-committees have no meetings except as matters are referred to them by the 
General Board ?—I think they have not had such meetings of late. 

1177. Have they any duties by their constitution except under that special reference ?—By 
the late Statutes they have, and by the previous Statutes they had such duties. 

1178. By the Statutes now in force ‘—By the Statutes in that book; how far they are in 
force I do not pretend to determine. 

1179. Those Statutes do assign particular business to separate sub-committees ?—Certainly. 

1180. If those Statutes were in force, each sub-committee would have business of its own, 
independently of special reference ’—Certainly, 

1181. It might discharge business in respect to a special reference, but its appointment 
ie would carry business by force of the appointment under those Statutes and the Rules of 1839? 
—Undoubtedly. 

1182. Since what time is it that the sub-committees have ceased to transact business generally, 
which they were intended to transact by those Statutes and Rules ?—I think the returns made 
to the Commissioners will probably show that more accurately than I can state it. 
1183. Can you state it from recollection ?—I do not think that there has been any annual 
visitation by sub-committees for some years past. 
1184. That is one important part of their duty, according to the Rules and Statutes ?— 

According to the Statutes it appears to be so. 

1185. The sub-committees are also appointed “ to examine into the progress made by the 
officers in their catalogues and arrangements ;”’ have the sub-committees sat for that purpose ? 
—Not of late years. 

1186. (Mr. Hume.) For how many years have they ceased to sit?—You will have that 

i stated in the returns; I am afraid to say how many; I do not recollect. 

Mt 1187. (Chairman.) There has been none-since 1839 ?——I do not know. 

1188. They are also « to report to the General Board of the Trustees upon the state of the 
departments ;” have they done that ?—Not of late years. 

ial 1189. Were those Rules and Regulations of 1839, with reference to the business of the 
sub-committees, ever in force in this particular ; were they ever acted upon ?—I am not sure 
that they have been acted upon since 1839, 
1190. (Mr. Hume.) Thatis, since they were enacted ?—Since they were enacted. The real 
fact is, that they were probably copied from those of 1833. 

| xi vl. Were you Secretary when they were enacted 2—Yes. 

192, W ho prepared them ?—The Trustees. 

1193. Had you any part in it ?— 

1194. Since they were passed, 
been acted upon?—You will pe 
the minutes. They certainly | 
say. 

1195. (Sir Philip Egerton.) You exclude the 


As their Secretary I had, acting under their direction. 

you are not aware that, as regards sub-committees, they have 
tmut me to answer that question when I have referred to 
lave not been of late years, whether since 1839 or not I cannot 


Sub-Committee of Finance from that observa- 
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tion?—Yes; I am speaking solely of the Sub-Committees on Departments, and of the business 
of visitation. 

1196. In the evidence which you gave us before, last year, you mentioned, in No. 566, 
that Trustees, other than those who were appointed upon the sub-committees, were at liberty 
to attend, but that they had no voice, that is so ?—That. is the rule. 

1197. And, in answer to another question, No. 596, you stated that there must be two 
appointed Trustees to constitute a guorwm on the sub-committees ?—Yes, that ought to be so. 

1198. Have you seen Return No. 7, which was ordered by the Commission last year ?—I 
have not read it. 

1199. Have you any reason to doubt that return being correct ?—I should doubt its being 
eorrect. I see the word here “ spontaneously,” “ they have spontaneously taken part in 
the proceedings of the sub-committees.” I think that cannot be correct. 

1200. By whom was that account prepared ?—Sir Henry Ellis has put his name to it; 
but it was probably prepared in my department, during my absence. 

1201. (To Sir Henry Ellis.) Will you state whether it is correct ?—I am not aware. I did 
not add that word. 

1202. Whence did you obtain the names of the Trustees belonging to the sub-committees ? 
—They were obtained from the minutes by Mr. Goodwin. 

1203. Have you any reason to doubt that those names are correct ?—No.! 

1204. (To Mr. Forshall.) In Return No. 8, if you will turn to page 73, you will observe 
that there was a meeting of the Sub-Committee of Finance, on the 19th of September, 1846, 
present, the Right Hon. the Lord Langdale in the Chair, and W. R. Hamilton, Esq., will you 
be good enough to inform me whether Lord Langdale and Mr. Hamilton are both members 
of the Sub-Committee of Finance ?—Mr. Hamilton is a member of the Sub-Committee of 
Finance, I believe. 

1205. Will you have the goodness to refer to the printed document, No. 7, and state 
whether Mr. Hamilton is a member of the Sub-Committee of Finance or not ?—He is here 
represented as not being appointed. 

1206. Then he is not a member of the Sub-Committee of Finance ?—He is always consi- 
dered so. 

1207. In your evidence last year you informed me, the Trustees, not appointed members of 
sub-committees, attended and took part, but had no voice; how do you reconcile that with 
the answer you have just given ?—I imagine that there is no entry on the minutes of his appoint- 
ment at the time he was appointed; I presume that is so. 

1208. Will you inform me whether, supposing Mr. Hamilton was a member of the com- 
mittee, there was a quorum on that day ?—I think there was not; but the probability is, that 
there was no important business transacted at that meeting. 

1209. I will take you to the next meeting, December 12, present the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton and W. R. Hamilton, Esq., will you inform me whether that was a quorum ?—I think not. 
Lord Northampton is not a member of the Sub-Committee of Finance. 

1210. I will now refer you to the meeting of February 13, 1847, present Sir Robert Harry 
Inglis, Bart., the Marquis of Northampton, the Viscount Mahon, Henry Hallam, Esq., and 
W. R. Hamilton, Esq. ; was there a quorum then ?—Yes ; Mr. Hamilton I have always con- 
sidered a member of the Sub-Committee of Finance, and Mr. Hallam; therefore there was a 

uorum, 

1211. (Chairman.) Wow were they members of the Sub-Committee of Finance without 
being appointed ?—I have no doubt that they have been appointed. 

1212. But there is no evidence of their having been appointed ?—I will not be sure. If 
this return be correct, there is no evidence of that preserved on the minutes. 

1213. Do you allow a Trustee to attend a sub-committee whose appointment on that 
sub-committee does not appear on the minutes ?—I should not be cognizant of the fact, very 
likely. 

1214. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Do you consider that the business that passes through the 
Finance Committee is some of the most important business that is brought before the Trustees ? 
—Certainly. 

1215. The whole of the financial arrangements of the Museum are entered into by that 
committee ?—Important business is done ; but the most important business is usually confined to 
the meetings that are held about this period of the year when the estimates for Parliament 
are prepared. 

1216. Is it usual for the Trustees who are attending a meeting of a sub-committee, but who 
are not members of that sub-committee, to take part in the discussion ?—Yes, they do take 
some part in the discussion. 

1217, But they do not vote ?—They do not. : 

1218. Is it usual for many Trustees to attend sub-committees who are not members of those 
sub-committees ?—It is not usual for many who are not members of sub-committees to attend 
them. : 

1219. Do you think that the presence of those Trustees would have any influence upon 
those who were entitled to vote ?—It is possible. 

1220. (Chairman.) Will you ascertain between this and the next meeting whether this 
paper, No. 7, isa correct return ?—I will endeavour to do so; but that depends upon our 
having a complete index to our proceedings ; and if that index is faulty, I cannot tell whether 
it 1s correct or not. 

1221, Are the indexes so imperfect that you cannot tell who were the members of sub- 
committees in any particular year ?—I cannot tell that from the index with perfect accuracy. 

1222, Are communications made to the Trustees at the time they are elected members of 
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the sub-committees ?—I think it is almost always done in the presence of the Trustees, and 
in that case there is probably no communication made to them. 

1223. (Mr. Hume.) Are absent Trustees informed of the appointment on the sub-com- 
mittees of any particular members ?—Certainly not. 

1224. I see that at the different meetings there are seldom the same three persons present ; 
and if that is the case, how do they become acquainted with the business that has preceded (a 
The minutes of the last meeting are always read. The first thing done at any meeting of the 
Trustees is to read the minutes of the last day of meeting. 

1225. (Chairman.) But the same business sometimes goes beyond the last meeting ?— 


Sometimes. ; : 
1226. The business of the printed catalogues 1s spread over the year ?—Certainly, over many 


ars. ; 
T9D7. (Mr. Milnes ) Are all drafts for the Museum supposed to be signed by some member 
of the Finance Committee ?—Not necessarily. 

1228. Who signs them ?—Any three Trustees. 

1229. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Will you look at Return No. 11, at page 112. You will see 
that on Saturday, June 17th, 1848, there was a meeting of the Sub-Committee on the Depart- 
ment of Natural History, “ Present, the Marquis of Northampton in the chair, the Duke of 
Northumberland, Sir R. Inglis, Bart., and W. R. Hamilton, Esq.” Will you state whether 
the Marquis of Northampton was a member of the Sub-Committee of Natural History, by 
reference to the other return ?—The Marquis of Northampton was a member of the sub- 
committee; the President of the Royal Society has always been considered a member of the 
Sub-Committee of Natural History. 

1230. Is it so stated upon the return ?—It is not so stated. 

1231. In 1843 was the Marquis of Northampton a member of the sub-committee ?—Yes ; 
the President of the Royal Society has, without any appointment, been always considered a 
member of, and been summoned to, all the meetings of the Sub-Committee of Natural 
History. ‘ : i 

1232. (Mr. Hume.) Is there any rule upon that which appears in the Minutes ?—I think not. 

1233. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Will you inform me why the Marquis of Northampton is 
there stated not to have been appointed a member of the Sub-Committee on Natural History ? 
—There is probably no minute of his appointment as a member of the Sub-Committee on Natural 
History; but the President of the Royal Society has been regularly summoned to all 
meetings of the Sub-Committee of Natural History. 

1234, You informed us, in your previous evidence, that members of sub-committees were 
appointed by the General Board o7 by the Standing Committee; is there any minute of the 
General Board or the Standing Committee of the appointment either of the President of the 
Royal Society, or specially of Lord Northampton as a member of that committee ?—From this 
paper it appears that there is not. 

1235. But supposing that paper to be correct, and that the Marquis of Northampton, who 
was chairman of the committee to which I have alluded, was not a member of the sub-com- 
mittee at that time; we will go to Sir Robert Inglis, was he a member ‘of the Sub-Committee 
on Natural History at that period ?—It appears not. 

}256, It appears that, by a resolution of that sub-committee, a very important arrange- 
meut was made as to fossil mammalia. In case there had been a difference of opinion in that 
committee, will you be kind enough to tell me who would have had the easting vote ?—The 
Marquis of Northampton. 

1237. We are arguing upon the supposition that the Return No. 7 is correct; and that 
the Marquis of Northampton was not a member of that sub-committee?—I take it, that the 
summoning him regularly, from the period of his appointment as President of the Royal 
Society, would make him a member of the sub-committee. If you suppose he was not a 
member, that would make two members only present, and, of course, unless they were agreed, 
no decision could be come to. 

1238. (Mr. Hume.) Do you attend all those meetings of the sub-committee ?—Yes. 

1239. Who copies the minutes into the book ?—One of the clerks. 

1240. Do you examine and see that he has copied them properly ?—Yes. 

1241. How then can it be that there are mistakes with regard to the members ?—I am not 
certain that there are mistakes. 

1242. (Chairman.) Is it possible that a Trustee may be a member of a sub-committee, and 
his name not appear as having been appointed ?—Yes, that would arise from my not having 
entered his name upon the minutes, but in having merely given an order to the clerk to 
summon such a person as a member of the sub-committee. 

1243. (Mr. Hume.) 'Then how can there be any dependence placed upon the minutes ?— 
That the Commissioners must decide for themselves. 

1244. (Chairman.) In the appointment of a sub-committee so important as that of finance, 
is it possible that a ‘T'rustee may have been summoned to that committee whose appointment 
has not been entered on the minutes?—Yes. For instance, the Sub-Committee of Finance 
includes all Members of the Lower House of Parliament who are Trustees ; every ‘Trustee 
who is a Member of the Lower House is summoned to the Sub-Committee of Finance. 

1245. (Mr. Hume.) Is that by the statutes ?—No; the practice of late years has made it so. 
I think it is a verbal order that was given that it should be so, and of late years it has been 
invariably done. It was for the sake of making the Members of the Lower House better 
acquainted with the subject of the Museum estimates. 

_ 1246. If Members of Parliament are considered to be members of the Finance Committee, 
is it understood that they have a voice when they attend ?—Certainly. 
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1247. (Chairman.) You do not know whether there is a written minute upon that?—No, Rev. JosiahForshall. 
that has been acted upon of late years. ae 
1248. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Could you ascertain, by reference to the minutes, whether any February 101882 
business was transacted by the Sub-committee of Finance, on September 19, 1846, and De- 
cember 12, 1846 ?—Certainly. 
1249. Mr. Hallam was a member of the sub-committee ?—Yes, he has been always sum- 
moned as a member of the sub-committee. 
1250. (Chairman.) Without appointment?—I cannot say whether the appointment will 
appear upon the minutes. ' 
1251. The orders made by the Trustees are communicated to the different departments 
through the Principal Librarian 7—Yes. 
1252. Is that invariably the case ?—It has been, of late. 
1253. How lately ?— Only within the last six or eight months. 
1254. How was it before that?—Generally, an order was sent by the Secretary to the 
head of the department, without passing through the Principal Librarian’s hands, the Principal 
Librarian seeing the minute ; when the draft minutes were complete, the minutes were sent, in 
all cases, to the Principal Librarian; but the minute was in the first instance sent to the heads 
of departments. 
1255. When any orders are given respecting the business of any department, are those in- 
variably sent now through the Principal Librarian, or are they sent to the head of the depart- 
ment ?—Any directions to the heads of departments would be sent to them through the Prin- 
cipal Librarian, but minutes might regard a department, and yet not, perhaps, be sent to it. 
1256. Supposing directions are given by the ‘Trustees to the subordinate officer of a depart- 
ment, are those sent to the subordinate officers, or to the head of the department, or do the 
Trustees ever, in fact, give directions to the subordinate officers 7—I do not recollect an instance 
of the kind. 


1257. Is the whole of the business of any department always conducted by orders issuing 


directly to the heads of departments ?—Certainly, the orders being transmitted through the 
Principal Librarian. 

1258. Was that the case, do you happen to know, with respect to the Lycian Marbles. 
The Lycian Marbles were built, and taken down, and rebuilt; were the orders for that sent 
through Mr. Hawkins ?—The arrangement of the Lycian Marbles was placed, by the ‘Trustees, 
under the direction of Sir Richard Westmacott. 

1259. Not under Mr. Hawkins’s direction ?—No. 

1260. To that extent, the Trustees, in respect to the Department of Antiquities, did not act 
through Mr. Hawkins, but chose a sculptor to receive their directions ?—Yes. 

1261. (Mr. Hume.) Does that appear upon the minutes ?—Yes, that appears fully upon the 
munutes, 

1262. (Chairman.) Is that an exception ?—No, I think not. 

1263. Are there many cases in which the Trustees have interfered, directly, with the 
management of a department, taking the advice of another party, and not taking into consulta- 
tion, or advice, the head of the department, or sending their orders to him ?—The fixing the 
sculptures in the walls when required, by the Trustees, has always been entrusted to Sir 
Richard Westmacott, in my time, excepting when they were not of any magnitude or extent. 

1264. Is not that peculiar to the Department of Antiquities ?—Yes. 

1265. The same exception does not occur in any other department ?—Not that I am 
aware of. 

1266. In all other departments, the order is sent through the head of the department ? 
—Yes. 

1267. Inthe case of the Department of Antiquities, the Trustees communicated with Sir 
Richard Westmacott, but that was an exception; and you are not aware of any similar excep- 
tion in any other department ?—No, there is no other that I am aware of. 

1268. (Mr. Hume.) There is in No. 17, chapter 1, of the Rules and Regulations of 1839, 
this order, “ Any Trustee, elected subsequently to May 13, 1837, who shall not give personal 
attendance at any of the meetings of the Trustees for a period exceeding twelve months, is 
expected to resign his trusteeship, or to assign such reasons for his absence as may be satisfac- 
tory to a general meeting of the Trustees,’—have any such instances occurred during your 
time ?—There have instances occurred. Lord Carlisle was one. 

1269. Is that the only one ?—No, there is another. 

1270. Have any of the Trustees been longer absent than that period ?—Yes. 

1271. Who were not called upon to resign?—I believe not; but I think you will find some 
explanation on the minutes of the Trustees, or there is reference, at least, to that subject upon 
the minutes of the Trustees: the rules in this, as in other respects, which were thought advisable 
in 1339, may not have been thought advisable in 1847. 


[ The Witness withdrew. | 


Adjourned. 
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Fripay, February 18, 1848. 


The Eart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 
Sir Cuarzes Lemon, Bart., The Lorp Apvocats, Mr. Humes, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Mitnzs, 


The Rev. Josiah Forshall, being called in and examined, made the following statement 


With reference to the evidence which I gave on the last day of my examination, I beg leave 
to offer some further information to the Commissioners. May I be favoured with a sight of the 
Returns, No.4, No. 7, and No. 8? [ The returns were given & the Witness. | The questions to 
which I particularly wish to refer, are Questions 1199 and. ees oi the questions with which 
Sir Philip Egerton followed them up. I see in Return No. 7 “Su 0- Committee of Finance,” 
and then the names of certain Trustees forming the Sub-Committee in 1835; « Present List, 
comprising five out of the same six ‘Trustees, and six others marked as “ Not siker The 
explanation which I gave to the Commissioners at their last meeting wil enable them to 
perceive that out of those last six Trustees two only required any special appointment to be 
members of the Sub-Committee of Finance; the other two, Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Hallam, 
not being members of the Lower House of Parliament, may be supposed to require an appoint- 
ment, I have no doubt, though I have not yet had an opportunity of examining whether 
the appointment is entered on the minutes, that they were regularly appointed. What I wish 
to remark particularly to the Commissioners is, that no reliance is to be placed upon those 
words “ Not appointed” in this return. ‘The more cautious and proper method of making the 
return—and J say that without any imputation whatever upon the person who made it—would 
have been “ Appointment not found to be entered on the Minutes of the Trustees.” With 
regard to Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Hallam, Mr. Hallam was elected a Trustee, I believe, in 
May, 1837; and within a very few weeks of his appointment to be a Trustee, he was nomi- 
nated to be upon the Sub-Committee of Finance, and from that time to the present Mr. 
Hallam has been regularly summoned to that sub-committee. Mr. Hamilton, again, was ap- 
pointed a Trustee, I think, in the May of the following year 1838; he also was nominated 
within a very short time a member of the Sub-Committee of Finance, and from that period to 
the present he has been regularly summoned to every meeting of that sub-committee. And if 
the Commissioners will take the trouble to look at Return No. 8, they will find that, though 
the average number of Trustees at the meetings of this Sub-Committee of Finance has scarcely 
exceeded three in number, either Mr. Hamilton or Mr. Hallam has been at almost every one 
of those meetings from the year 1837 and 1838 to the present period. I take that cireum- 
stance as proof enough that they are regularly members of the sub-committee. I inferred, 
very likely unreasonably, from the course of the questions which were put to me on the pre- 
vious occasion, that the distinction was not sufficiently perceived between the importance of a 
fact and the importance of its record. The very fact of Mr. Hallam and Mr. Hamilton 
having been summoned regularly from 1837 and 1838 to that sub-committee, would, to my 
mind, be a sufficient proof of their having been appointed. In cases where there is a con- 
tinually recurring remembrance of a fact, it is often not important that the fact should be 
recorded minutely, and this is one of the instances in which it is not in any particular and 
formal manner. I have taken the trouble since the last meeting of the Commissioners to put 
down how often these gentlemen, for the first four years after their appointment, attended this 
sub-committee. I find that between May, 1838; when Mr. Hamilton was appointed, and 
May, 1841, there had been 24 meetings of the Sub-Committee of Finance ; that Mr. Hamilton 
had been present at 20 of those meetings, and that Mr. Hallam had been present at 13 of 
those meetings, and that there had been no one single meeting at which either one or the other 
of those Trustees had not been present. There was a question also asked of me—Question 
1248, with regard to the proceedings of the Sub-Committee of Finance on two days in the 
year 1846. On the 12th of December, 1846, there were present, the Marquis of Northampton 
and Mr. Hamilton, and no other member of the committee. The business which was done 
was this :—‘“ The vouchers for payments made by the Secretary from Voucher No. 318, June 
25th, 1846, to Voucher No. 637, November, 1846, both numbers included, were examined 
and found correct.”” That was the whole of the business which was done. The business which 
was transacted at that sub-committee consisted therefore merely in one Trustee taking up the 
voucher or receipt for payment, and reading out the voucher, while the other looked at the book 
in which the payment was entered, and saw that the entry was correct. There was no further 
business at all transacted at that sub-committee. On September the 19th, 1846, there was 
another meeting of the Sub-Committee of Finance, and there was no‘quorum, properly speaking, 
there. Lord Langdale was present and Mr. Hamilton. Mr. Hamilton was a member of the sub- 
committee, but Lord Langdale was not. This isa copy of the minute then made :—“ The minute 
of the last standing committee was read, referring to this sub-committee the expediency of con- 
verting the place of one of the ordinary transcribers into that of a transcriber for German 
and Hebrew, &c., and of paying this transcriber at the rate of 36s. a-week. The sub-com- 
mittee read the minute of general meeting of 13th February, 1841, limiting the decision upon 
any application for the increase of salary, &c., to the general meetings between February and 
July inclusive. The sub-committee were of opinion, that under the circumstances of this case, 
they might with propriety approve of the alteration proposed by the standing committee of 
September 5th. The sub-committee at the same time directed the Secretary to bring this 
matter specially under the notice of the general meeting in February next, for the sanction of 
the General Board.” At the general meeting on the 13th of March, 1847, there is this 
entry made a. The minute of the Sub-Committee of Finance of 19th September, 1846, 
regarding the increase of salary to a transcriber in the library was read. The Board approved 
of what had been done by the Sub-Committee of Finance in this matter.” | think it will be 
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seen that the Trustees were aware at the time that there was a little irregularity in the meeting Rev. JosiahForshall. 
of September, and that they took care to correct whatever irregularity there was, by making ae ; 
a special minute upon the subject ; and in consequence of that minute, the matter was specially February 18, 1848. 
brought before the general meeting in March. The business was merely raising a gentleman's 
salary from 25s. a week to 36s.: that was all that was done. There was, it must be confessed, 
an irregularity in doing it, and that irregularity arose under rather extraordinary circumstances, 
and partly from the time of year at which it was done being the middle of September, when it 
was difficult, and even impossible, to obtain the attendance of two members of the Sub-Com- 
mittee of Finance. I have now offered sufficient explanation, probably, of those two cases. 
To refer again to this Return No. 7: I find in the first page of that return—“ Sub-Committee 
on Department of Manuscripts and Printed Books ; list of members to whom notice of meetings 
of this sub-committee is now sent, including some who have not been appointed, but have spon- 
taneously taken part in the proceedings of the sub-committee.” That title should be struck 
out. It would have been more cautious to say, “ Present list,” and after the first seven names, 
« Members of the sub-committee whose appointment does not appear upon the minutes.” But 
that would not make the return true, for, by accident, and solely by accident, [ found, last 
night, the following upon the minutes of the standing committee of the 9th of January, 1847 : 
—“ Mr. Panizzi’s report was referred to the Library Sub-Committee. The Solicitor-General 
was added to this sub-committee ;” which is a further variance with this Return, On looking 
again, which was by accident also, to the minutes, I found this on the 11th of October, 1845— 
“The Trustees ordered these reports of Mr. Panizzi to be referred to the Sub-Committee on 
the Department of Printed Books. Lord Langdale was added to this sub-committee.” And 
I have no doubt that every member who is now summoned, and who is considered as being a 
member of this sub-committee, has been formally appointed at some meeting or other. I 
have not had time to ascertain that, by reference to the minutes in every case, nor perhaps would 
it be worth while; it might take some time and labour. I have very heavy duties to perform 
here, and I am sorry I cannot render all that assistance to the Commissioners which | earnestly 
desire to do. There is another point on which I would make an observation. Iwas asked when 
the last visitation of departments took place by any of the sub-committees? ‘The question 
had reference to a paragraph in the Statutes; it is paragraph 13 of Chapter I., which is to be 
found at page 6 :— It shall be the province of these sub-committees to visit the departments 
respectively assigned to them annually, or more frequently if they shall see occasion, to 
examine into the progress made by the officers in their catalogues and arrangements, and to 
report to the General Board of Trustees upon the state of the departments.” From the best 
examination I have been able to make, and I believe it to be accurate, the last formal visita- 
tion of any department by a sub-committee was made on the 9th of May, 1829. So that, 
since these Statutes were enacted, (I explained the word “ enacted” in my former examina- 
tion), there has been no formal visitation of any department bya sub-committee in the sense of 
ascertaining what progress has been made by the officers in their ordinary duties; at least I 
have not been able to find any instance of such a visitation. With reference to a question 
which was put to me about my opinion as to the efficacy of these sub-committees for such a 
purpose, I think it would be well for the Commissioners to have their attention turned to the 
possible reasons which there may have been for the activity displayed by those sub-committees 
during a short period, and for the apparent inertness, the seeming inertness, of those sub- 
committees since. I shall be prepared to answer any questions which the Commissioners may 
put to me upon that point. 

1272. (Lord Advocate.) What have you to say upon that last point ?—I have nothing par- 
ticular to offer. 

1273, You requested the Commissioners to turn their attention to what might have been the 
reasons for the activity on the part of the sub-committees up to a particular period, and their 
apparent inertness subsequently, have you any reason to assign yourself?—No, I cannot state 
satisfactorily and fully the reason, because those sub-committees were in action before I came 
to the Museum, and they had almost ceased to be active, if active at all in this respect, soon 
after I became Secretary. 

1274. You can give the Commission no information upon that subject ?—I can offer a sup- 
position to the Commissioners. Of course I know not the reasons why sub-committees do not 
meet, nor why the Trustees do not do or do any particular act, unless they state the reasons; I 
cannot presume to determine what are their motives; I think it, however, possible that Mr. 
Planta having become, from old age, somewhat inactive during that period, the sub-committee 
endeavoured to supply an accidental deficiency in the ordinary means of supervision by activity 
on their part. The ordinary supervision, as will be perceived by the Statutes, is vested in 
the Principal Librarian, and, supposing the Principal Librarian to be incapacitated for the 
inspection of the departments, the sub-committees might, under those circumstances, have 
been induced to take upon themselves somewhat of what was his duty. That is the sort of 
explanation which presents itself at the moment to my mind. 

1275. When did Mr. Planta die or become incapacitated ?2—He died in December, 1827 : 
he had been an invalid for some years before. 

1276. Who was appointed in his place in 1827 ?—Sir Henry Ellis. 

1277. Does it appear that the visitations of the sub-committee continued from 1827 to 1829, 
the date of their last reported visitation ?—I think it does, but I would not answer the question 
positively without looking to the point. 

1278. Will you ascertain the fact ?—I will endeavour to do so. 

1279. According to the supposition which you are now making, you would attribute the 
circumstance of those visitations having been discontinued to the ‘Trustees’ acquiescence in the 
active and vigilant superintendence of Sir Henry Ellis?—I did not put the case exactly in 
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1280. Still you observe that those duties were devolved upon them by the rules and regula- 


tions which were enacted in 1839, and previously in 1833 ?—I observe the rule to which you 
refer. 


1281. And have so continued since?—I would remark the wording of this paragraph, 
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It shall be the “ province” of these sub-committees to visit, ete. ; by which expression 
I should imagine it was meant, not that it should be an obligation upon them to visit, but that 
s to them to do it, and not to the General Board. 


1282. De facto, since 1829 there has been no visitation by any sub-committee, at all events, 


reported to the Trustees ?—I believe not. 


1283. (Sir Charles Lemon.) I understand you to say that the original appointment of these 


putting my own supposition. 


sub-committees was in some measure in the nature of a temporary expedient, in consequence 
of the illness of Mr. Planta?—I am afraid to go so far as to state that positively; I was only 
The Museum in 1823 or 1824, it must always be remem- 
bered, was a totally different thing from what the Museum is now; it was different in all its 
aspects, ‘There is no comparison between the Museum in 1823 and the Museum in 1848; 
and that which was fitting in 1823 might be unsuitable in almost every respect, or in a great 
many respects, to the condition of the Museum at present. 


1284, Upon the supposition of your view being correct, this was a temporary expedient 


which was afterwards adopted into the constitution of the Musenm?—I e 
that. 


annot go so far as 
Those sub-committees were appointed in 1823, before I came to the Museum, and 
five years before I was in a condition of knowing anything of the motives or the reasons for 
the regulations of the Trustees. 


1285. (Chairman.) You say that a considerable change has taken place in the Museum ; 


committees ?—It is. 


do you think that the change has been one which would make tl 
sub-committees less necessary than before ?—I hardly know how to answer the question. 
The supervision of the Museum is reposed by Act of Parliament in the Principal Librarian; 
and the Trustees, as I stated, under any other than extraordinary circumstances, might do as 
much mischief, or more, than good, if they were to interfere, as they would be led in this 
manner to interfere with the details of the departments which are under the direction of thie 
heads of the departments, and the superintendence of the Principal Librarian. They would 
be intruding upon what was ordin 


arily another’s province. 
1286. (The Lord Advocate.) It is your duty to issue summonses for the Trustees and for 


1e constant supervision of the 


1987. And you do issue the summonses for the Sub-Committee of Finance and the other 
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that there is great difficulty in referring to them. References are constantly wanted to them, Rev.JosiahForshall. 
especially since the appointment of this Commission. 

1299. Did that part of the duties of the Secretary fall into arrear during your absence ?— February 18, 1848. 
Not entirely. I do not know that it can be said to have done so, unless by taking into account 
that the four months of my absence were four months of the summer, in which I usually cal- 
culate on subduing all arrears of the past. year. 

1300. Did you find the arrears were left nearly in the state in which you had left them, or 
were they at all worked up ?—I think they were a little worked up, if anything. 

1301. But still, you found them considerable ; and with reference te the winter, which is the 
busier part of the year, you find yourself rather oppressed in respect of them ?—I have found 
myself so for the last three or four years in respect of my duties generally. 

1302. It is stated in the fourth paragraph of the section respecting the duties of the 
Secretary, that he is “ to examine and check all bills sent in by tradespeople, and to certify 
that the articles have been ordered by the proper authority, that the charges are duly made, 
and that the computations are accurate.” Do you, in fact, sum up all those bills, or is it done 
in your department ?—It is done in my department, wherever it. is necessary. 

1303. How do you know where it is necessary ?—If it is certified by the officer, that the 
bill is to be paid, | take that certificate to include the accuracy of the computation. 

1304. So that if any head of a department sends you ina bill, as for instance the keeper 
of the Manuscripts, or the keeper ofthe Printed Books, and that bill is summed up by him, or 
the summation is certified by him, you act upon it?—I do frequently, but it very often happens, 
and I should say, perhaps it generally happens, that the bills are computed over again, and 
the additions made, but I should look upon the certificate of the officer of the department as 
being a certificate that the charges were accurate. 

1305. What officer of your department is it, who is charged with the supervision of those 
bills ?—I did not say that any one was charged with it. 

1306. Is any one charged with it ?—1I should not say that it is a charge, but the supervision 
of the bills, and seeing that they are generally correct, is done usually by the principal clerk 
in my department; sometimes by myself. 1 very often sum up a bill myself. 

1307. In your department, what officers have you under you ?2—I have or had, until within 
the last few weeks, three clerks, six attendants, and a supernumerary attendant. I believe that 
is the amount of my establishment. I have also the partial services of the second superin- 
tendent of the reading-room, 

1308. Are those three clerks all in the same order, or is one of them a principal clerk ?— 
One is senior to the others; not otherwise principal. 

1309. What is the business of the attendants ?—Their business is very diversified ; sometimes 
one of them, or perhaps two or three of them, are employed as messengers. ‘They are em- 
ployed in copying to a great extent, of which there is a very considerable amount to be done in 
my department, copying minutes, copying letters, copying papers to be sent both to the officers 
and to the Trustees. They are also employed subordinately under the clerks in various ways, as 
in the business of registration, and in the business of the copyright books. 

1310. You said you had one supernumerary ?—Onhe supernumerary attendant. I am speak- 
ing of a period before the last few weeks. ‘ 

1311. How many attendants have you altogether, including the supernumerary ?—Seven. : 

1312. Within the last few weeks, has there been any addition made ?—There has been an 
addition made. I have been allowed an assistant secretary, or rather the Trustees have ap- 
pointed an assistant secretary till the 25th of December next. 

1313. When did that appointment commence ?—I think about a fortnight ago the gentle- 
man first presented himself. 

1314. Had he been previously employed ?—Not in my department. 

1315. What is the name of that gentleman ?—James Edward Fitzgerald. 

1316. That is the gentleman whose appointment has been made temporarily ?—It is. I 
have another appointment also, which has been made temporarily, of a clerk. 

1317. That is a fourth clerk ?—Yes; but temporarily to the 25th of December next. 

1318. When did he come into employment ?—He has not yet come into employment. 

1319. He has not yet been employed in the department ?— Not in that capacity. 

1320. In what capacity has he been employed ?—In performing the duties of an accountant 
he has been for some time. 

1321. For how long ?—I think since February, last year. 

1322. What is the name of that gentleman ?— Richard Pearson. 

1323. When bills are sent in to you from the heads of departments, you say that they are 
generally checked—that you do not always do it yourself, but that you do sometimes. When 
you do not do it, does it fall to the duty of any one of the clerks ?—No ; I think it is a gratut- 
tous office upon their part. ‘The merely seeing that the bills are properly signed and properly 
entered ; and that they have a proper authority and a proper name attached to them is ail 
that I conceive belongs to them; but still, to prevent any mistakes, we do very often, and I 
think generally, sum up the bills. 

1324. Is it'an order, in your department, that all those bills shall be checked, either by 
yourself or some of your assistants ?—Certainly ; but not checked in the way of summing up 
the accounts. 

1325. How are they checked ?—By taking care (hat the proper signature is attached. 

1326. Does that apply to all the bills which come in from all the departments ?—Yes ; there 
is no distinction made. 

1327, What is the duty of the accountant ?—The accountant is not properly under my 
directions. His duty will be found in the statutes. 
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1328. Has the accountant been acting in your office?—-No; the gentleman who is now 


‘engaged temporarily as an accountant has been appointed to be a temporary clerk in my de- 
partment ; but he has not yet assumed the duties of his new office. 

1329. By Article 5, you are directed “to keep a weekly account of all work done for the 
Trust, paid otherwise than by monthly or annual salaries, and certify that such work has been 
duly authorized, and that the charges are accurate.” How is that duty discharged ?—I never 
knew perfectly to what that article applied, for there is no work done for the Trust, otherwise 
than by fixed monthly or annual salaries, except that executed by tradesmen or artizans, 
and this last is subject to the examination and supervision and check of the resident clerk of the 


works. 


1330, You do not revise his accounts ?—Yes; I revise his accounts so far as this: I look 
specially to all his vouchers, to see that he does his duty, and I often question him upon the 


point. 


1331. Are his accounts summed up?—They would come before me upon a bill of some 
kind, and that bill, of course, would be summed up like all other bills. I think there are very 
few cases to which the rule appears to me to apply. 

1332. In the cases to which it does apply, the business is conducted very much in the same 
way as that in which you deal with the tradesmen’s accounts sent forward from the heads of 
departments ?—Pretty much so; except that I take upon myself, sometimes, to question the 
clerk of the works about the persons who are employed. 

1333. By No. 6, you are “to prepare from the lists and books supplied by the keepers of the 
several departments, a register of every article received into the Museum, and of every dupli- 
cate sold or otherwise disposed of, and of every object destroyed,” and you are “ to mark every 
article received into the collections with a number, and, when it is possible, with the Museum 
stamp ; and if presented with the name of the donor, you are to prepare, with as much 
expedition as possible, accurate inventories of the several collections, and number and mark 
every article already in the Museum, in the same manner as the new accessions.” With 
respect to the new accessions, to which articles 6 and 7 appear to apply, will you explain the 
course which is followed when an accession is made in any department of articles for the 
service of the Museum. Suppose, for example, a large purchase is made in the department 
of manuscripts, what is the course which is followed ?—The book which I now submit to the 
Chairman is the Secretary’s Cash Book, a book of my accounts as Secretary. On one side 
will be found the receipts from day to day, on the other side the payments. Looking to 
the payments, there is abstracted from them every payment which is made for acquisitions 
of any kind. This abstract is compared with the lists furnished by the manuscript depart- 
ment by the keeper of the manuscripts, and we copy the lists into one of these registers [ pro- 
ducing a volume of the register]. This is the first volume, beginning, I think, with 1837, in 
which will be found an account of every manuscript. The next is a Register of Charters 
[ producing the register], which are not entered in the-same volume, because the numbers do 
not follow consecutively. In the additional manuscripts you will find the numbers go on con- 
tinuously in one series, and so with the charters, they proceed by another consecutive series of 


numbers, 


1534, You have a separate numeration of manuscripts and a separate numeration of 


charters ?— Yes. 


1335, Have you any other register relating to the manuscript department ?—We have also 
a Register of Papyri [producing the same]. In the manuscript department the number is 
affixed to the manuscript, and when itis bound, the number is put by the binder upon the baek of 
the volume. It is an actual impression upon the binding. ‘Then we have another book, which 
is a Register of Seals [producing the book]. ‘Those numbers also go on in a separate 


series, 


1336. Are these all the books relating to the manuscripts ?—Yes, all the registers. 

1337. There are four books in the nature of registers kept for the manuscript department in 
your office ?—There are four volumes, but there are five parts in those four; they are all before 
the Commissioners. In the first volume there are two series of numbers, one belonging to the 
general collection of manuscripts, and the other to acquisitions made under the Egerton and 


Farnborough bequests, 


133 


338. When were those bequests made ?— Lord Bridgewater inust have died at Paris 
about 1831 or 1832. 


Lord Farnborough died four or five years subsequently, I think. 


1339. Those two bequests are kept separately, are they ?—Yes ; because the enumeration is 


distinct. 


1340. Independently of the manuscripts contained in the Egerton and Farnborough bequests, 
there are in the office of the Secretary, with reference to the manuscript department, books con- 
taining four classes of entry, one for charters, one for papyri, one for seals, and the fourth and 
the largest for the general manuscripts ?—T hat: is so. 

1341. Those four classes having distinct numerations ?—Yes. 

1342. In consecutive numbers ?—-Yes. 

1343. From what particulars are these entries made up ?—I have already explained that 
they are derived chiefly from the books, which are supplied by the keeper of the manuscripts ; 


but not entirely so, because t 


hese books are examined with the manuscript itself, or the manu- 


script itself rather is examined with the entry, and if we found any discrepancy we should at 


once remark it. 


1344. When manuscript 


8 are acquired by the Museum by purchase, to what department are 


a 5 . ry . 
they first sent ?—To the manuscript department. 


1345. What is the duty of the keeper of 
manuscripts ?—The keeper 


the manuscript department with reference to such 
» I submit, will best explain his own duties. 
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1346. The manuscripts are first taken into his department, and along with the manuscripts Rey. JosiahForshall. 


the invoices or bills that accompany them ?—Yes. 


1347. If those manuscripts are bought, you get the invoices or bills stating the price of the February 18, 1848. 


manuscripts ?—Certainly. 

1348. Those being received by the head of the department, what is the next step ?-—The 
invoice is signed by him, and transmitted to me, to be placed before the Trustees for their order 
as to its payment. 

1349. Does he send the manuscripts to you at the same time ?—No; that would be difficult 
or impossible. 

1350. Is the account paid without any comparison of it with the manuscripts ’—Yes; except 
that which is made by the keeper himself. 

1351. When do the manuscripts come forward into your department, to be compared with 
the bills or invoices?—I believe as soon as they are bound and in a fit state to be stamped and 
registered. Manuscripts are very often purchased in loose papers, requiring a great deal of 
arrangement before they can be bound in volumes; it may happen that you may have unbound 
papers, perhaps as many as would fill 50 volumes when they are bound, but they require very 
much arrangement before they can be bound, and that arrangement of course requires, in many 
cases, considerable time. I have known manuscripts take six months or more before we could 
put them into proper order to be bound ; they must be arranged according to their subjects, or 
according to their dates, or according to some principle or other. 

1352. Are they stamped in the manuscript department 2—No. 

1353. Where are they stamped ?—In my department. 

1354. Are they bound before they come to you 2— Yes. 

1355. When they are bound they are transmitted to you ?—When they are numbered and 
bound they are transmitted to me. 

1356. What do you do when you receive them so numbered and bound ?—1 ask for the book 
of the officer, a private book, which is very accurately kept by him in the manuscript department, 
of the manuscripts which are numbered; from that book a clerk copies the entry into the 
register. 

1357. Is the register anything but a copy of the book kept by the officer at the head of the 
manuscript department ?—Yes; it is considerably more. [tis a copy of that book checked in 
my department. 

1358. Checked by comparison with what ?—By comparison with such bills as we may have, 
or such accounts as we may have, of manuscripts purchased or acquired ; if manuscripts are 
purchased we have invoices from the sellers; if they are presented we have some account or 
other laid before the Trustees of what they are, and it is the business of the clerk in my de- 
partment to ascertain that the entry made by the keeper of the manuscripts tallies with the 
account which the Trustees have either paid or received. 

1359. Is that the business of any particular clerk ?_Yes, it is. 

1360. Which of them? the senior clerk 7—No; at present the junior is charged with the 
duty. 

i561. From time to time, as the manuscripts can be arranged and bound, they are sent to 
you along with the book containing the entries ; do you get the book, or the copy of the book, 
from the head of the department ?—I get the book itself from the head of the manuscript 
department ; he is kind enough to lend me that book. It must not be supposed that we 
always get the manuscripts along with the book, that does not follow; we sometimes get the 
list of the books before we get the manuscripts themselves; it may be some time before. 

1362. You had them together at one period, had you not ?—I will not say we always had 
them together at one period, but generally we had. I cannot say that in all cases we 
had; at present the practice is as I have stated, but Iam not sure that it has always been so. 
In former times we may have had the manuscripts, and taken down from them the titles, and 
not copied them from the book, There has not been any very uniform practice which one can 
say has obtained during the last 10 or 11 years upon that point, but ultimately we always have 
the means of comparing the accouuts which the keeper sends with the account the Trustees 
have received. 

1363. Do you mean to say that in every case, sooner or later, in your department, a com- 
parison is made of the register sent by the head of the department with the manuscripts sent 
in to you to be stamped, and with the accounts ?— Yes. 

1364. Do you compare them both with the manuscripts themselves and with the accounts 
of the sellers ?—-We compare the account which we take in our book in all cases with the 
account which is rendered to the Trustees ; the account which the Trustees have received. 

1365. You check the register received from the head of the department with the accounts 
which have been paid by the Trustees? — Yes, 

1366. Do you make any comparison before stamping a manuscript ?—No, I do not think 
that is necessary. 

1367. In your department, in affixing the stamps to the manuscripts after they are num- 
bered and bound, do you compare the manuscripts so stamped with the register kept by the 
head of the department, of which you have a copy, or with the tradesmen’s accounts ?—Not 
always. Ido not consider it essential to do so, 

1368. Is it done generally ?—It is generally done in this way: we take an account of every 
manuscript stamped, and therefore we have a separate account of the manuscripts stamped. 
It does not follow that the manuscript volumes themselves are in all cases actually compared 
with the entries in the register. 

1369. Where is that separate account of manuscripts which are stamped ?—It is in the 
department. 
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1370. Then that is another book of yours, with reference to the manuscript department ?— 
Certainly, it is. It is subordinate to those books which I have produced, _ : 

1371. That comparison is not always made, you say, and you do not think it essential 7—No. 

1372. By reference to the general book of manuscripts, 1t appears that the accounts are not 
brought down further than June, 1847; the charters also are brought down only to June, 
1847, and the papyri to August, 1845?—Probably there have been no papyri purchased or 
acquired since August, 1845. Edit 

1373. The seals come down to 12th April, 1845; is there any arrear upon these three 
books ?—I should think very little. I should think the arrear in the manuscript department, 
with regard to the registration, is only such, that by applying our attention to it in one fort- 
night we might get a complete register of all the manuscripts of the Museum. 

1374. With respect to manuscripts acquired subsequently to these entries, has there been 
any check used ?—No, not by me. 

1375. Subsequently to that period, the matter rests with the head of the department him- 
self ?—It does. 

1376. Have considerable payments been made since those periods in respect of the manu- 
script department ?—The ordinary payments. : ; 

1377. Since June, 1847, there have not been any considerable payments for the manuscript 
department ?—Nothing more than the ordinary run of payments. 

1378. What do you call the ordinary run of payments ?— Perhaps 20007. 

1379. Have those purchases been lately made ?—I can tell the Commissioners most accu- 
rately the date of every purchase made for the manuscript department, by the ledger, but I 
cannot say from memory what has been done. 

1380. Have you anything further to observe with respect to the manuscript department ?— 
Nothing. 

1881. Is the Commission informed of the full course of business, as to the receipt of manu- 


“scripts, the checking of the inventories, and the formation of all these registers?—As far as 


my Memory serves me. 

"1382. Do you consider, with respect to the recent additions, yourself, and the department 
of which you are the head, are responsible for the accuracy of the register contained in these 
books, as compared with the manuscripts existing in the Museum that are stamped ?—No; I 
should not consider myself responsible for that. I should only consider myself responsible 
for that register being perfectly consistent with the accounts which the Trustees have received 
and paid. 

1383. But not with the manuscripts as they exist in the Museum ?—No, I should not think 
myself responsible for that, certainly. 

1384. (Mr. Monckton Milnes.) Has it ever occurred to you, in any case, to have to correct 
or alter the report made to you by the keeper of the manuscripts?—It may have been 
done, but it has been very rarely done, because the keeper of the manuscripts requires no 
correction in such matters ; he is particularly accurate in all his statements with regard to ae- 
quisitions ; and he usually, I think, enters in every volume, or ina great many volumes, a note 
in his own hand, of where the manuscript came from ; therefore, there would be no opportunity 
for my correcting anything, At the same time ifa mistake were discovered it would be cor- 
rected, but whether mistakes have been actually corrected or not I cannot say; all this is not 
done personally by myself. 

1385. The Commissioners would wish clearly to understand whether you regard your office 
in this department as merely registering what has been done by another officer, or as exer- 
cising an additional supervision ’—Certainly, as exercising a supervision, so far as comparing 
the officer’s account with the invoices and accounts submitted to the Trustees, which are the 
original vouchers for the transaction. 

1386. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) The charge against the head of the manuscript department 
consists in those accounts which he has certified and sent forward to you for the purpose of pay- 
ment, and his own register of the manuscripts which are found in the collection ?—Yes. 

1387. You consider yourself responsible for nothing more than the comparison of those 
registers with the accounts ?—No, certainly. 

1388. So that the case might happen, that a manuscript should not exist in the Museum, 
and that the register and the account should correspond, but you have no responsibility in such 
a case as that ?—Certainly not. 

1389. Do your registers, as they are kept here, show the particular accounts with which those 
manuscripts were compared ?—There would be a reference to the accounts, but nothing more 
than that. On January 26, 1838, for example, I find in the register here before the Commis- 
sioners a letter of Charles the First. purchased of Mr. Meadon for 25/.; the number is 
1252 eeelsive entry has been compared with the original account. 

1390. And the account will show that ?—I do not know that the account will show it; that 
book shows it. 

feu Is the comparison made before the entry is made in this book, or after it ?—After. 

1392. How does this book show there has been a comparison ?—Those initials which are 
below the 251. show that there has been a comparison. 

1393. Whose initials are those ?—I think they are the initials of a gentleman who has left 
some time, 

1394. The initials are put to some of the items and not to others; are the Commissioners to 
understand that it is only the items which have the initials which have been compared ?—The 
initial is put only to the first article of the account, which shows that the whole account has 
been verified, “ February 10, manuscripts purchased abroad, from 11,303 to 11,330;” the 
initials show that that bill has been compared with the entry. 
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1395. The column headed ‘‘ How acquired” shows how much came in one bill ?—Yes, 

1396. What is done where any purchase of books is made ?—The books are sent in to the 
Secretary’s department at the same time as the invoice. 

1397. Do the books go to the keeper of the library ?—Yes, if he pleases. 

1398, What is the course?—That depends upon circumstances; he has the responsibility ; 
but they are unpacked for the sake of convenience, generally speaking, in a room which is im- 
mediately below this ; the invoice of the books is submitted to him, and they are in his keeping ; 
he is responsible till the invoice is sent in to the Trustees, and then the books accompany the 
voice. 

1399, Are books to be understood to be received by him, as the manuscripts are received by 
the keeper of the manuscripts ?— Yes, I should think so. 

1400. Along with the invoices ?—Yes. d 

1401. He forwards the invoices to you, does he ?—He forwards them to be submitted to the 
Trustees. 

1402. Certified by his signature ?—Yes, 

1403. And upon that invoice the amount is certified and payment is made, in the case of 
books as in the case of manuscripts ?—Not exactly, because we endeavour, usually, to ascertain 
in the first instance, having all the books in possession, whether the books correspond with 
the invoice ; that being, in the case of books, a comparatively easy task. 

1404. The invoice and the books are sent in together to your department ’—Yes. 

1405. What is the duty of your department thereupon ?—Thereupon the books are com- 
pared with the invoice. If the invoice is found to be correct, the invoice is submitted to the 
Trustees ; ifthere be no objection on their part, which in usual course there is not, they make 
an order for its payment ; the moment that is done, the books are registered in the same way 
in which the manuscripts are registered, except that, in case of printed books, we have no 
list or catalogue such as we have from the keeper of the manuscript department, there being 
no occasion for it. 

1406. From what is your register made up ?—From the titles of the books. 

1407. From the accounts or the books ?—From the accounts and the books. 

1408. Will you produce your register ?—| The witness produced the Register of the Printed 
Books. | 

1409. What are these running numbers?—On April the 16th, 1847, the number 1251 
implies that the volume over against which the number stands is the 1251st book or volume 
which was received on that day. The numbers do not imply that they all belong to one invoice. 

1410. On April the 17th there are two numbers; how is that explained ?—That is an 
accidental error, but of no importance as the stamps are not the same, 

1411. Is the register completed at the same time as the numeration ?—Yes. 

1412. Was this register written, or were the entries of the 16th of April written at the same 
time ?— At the same time, but not on the 16th of April, of course. 

1413. Here is a registering as upon the 16th of April to the extent of 2036 volumes. From 
what materials was that made up ?—From the books themselves. 

1414, When were the books compared with the accounts ’—Before they were paid by the 
Trustees. 

1415. They had been previously compared ?7—Yes. 

1416. This register is made up from the books ?—Yes. 

1417. Not with regard to the accounts then?—Yes. The books are first compared with the 
invoice before any payment is made, but the invoice may be very inaccurate, and therefore they 
have the invoice before them while they make the register. If there were any discrepancy 
between the one and the other, there would, of course, be a question made about it. 

1418. After this register is made, what becomes of the books? Are they stamped at the 
same time ?—They are stamped at the same time. 

1419. What becomes of the books ?—They are taken away by the keeper of the department. 

1420. Does he make any comparison ?—That I do not know. 

1421. Do you return him the invoices that come ?—No, that invoice is retained as a 
voucher, 

1422. Is there any list of those books kept by the head of the department ?—I cannot say. 

1423. What is the charge against the head of that department for books which he has 
received? He never sees your register, does he ?—He may if he pleases. 

1424, Does he ?—He may have sent for such a thing, or may have looked at it. 

1425. Does he see it habitually ?—Certainly not. 

1426. Is it the ordinary course of the business of the Museum that he should see it ?—It is 
not my duty to submit it to him. 

1427. Does he practically see it ?—Not that I am aware of. 

1428, He does not sign it?—No, 

1429. He does not authenticate its accuracy ?—No. 

1430. It can form no charge against him ?—That may or may not be the case. 

1431. How can it be the case ?—It can only form presumptive evidence against him that 
a particular book has been received. "age 

1432. The account may form evidence against him, but not your book ?—I think it may 
form presumptive evidence against him, but it is in no other way a charge. 

1433. He receives back the books, not comparing them with the accounts, nor with your 
register ?—Not that I am aware of; of course he has compared them with the accounts in the 
first instance. 

1434. They have come into his department in the first instance. Have they been under 
his exclusive keeping, as the manuscripts are under the care of the keeper of the manuscripts ? 
—No; I have explained already that that is not the case; meaning by exclusive keeping, that 
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they are deposited, as a matter of convenience, in a room that belongs to my department when 


they are unpacked ; but they are in his custody, not in mine. ’ 

1435. With respect to copyright books, what is done ?—They are registered from day to day. 

1436. Who takes care of them ?—One of the clerks. 

1437. Which of your clerks 7—At present the second clerk. 

1438. From what materials does he make up the list of copy 
of the books delivered. 

1439. How do you check Stationers’ H 
Hall. 

1440. Where do you get the copyright books fro 


deliver the books here. : ; 
1441. Who checks the publisher ?—A clerk in my department so far checks the publisher 


that he keeps as good a list as he can of all publications. 

1442, And that makes a check against the publisher 7—Yes. 

1443. Do you find in fact that publishers are very accurate iT think, upon the whole, they 
cheerfully comply with the provisions of an Act which is of very dubious policy. es 

1444, Do you get copyright books ?—The London publishers, I believe, supply this Library 
with forty-nine fiftieths of the books which are published, sooner or later. } 

1445. It is part of the business of your department, by looking to advertisements and 
keeping the best note you can of the different publications which are issued, to make a check 
against the publishers, so as to ensure your getting the supply you are entitled to ?— Ves: 

1446. When books are sent by the publisher to the Library, how do they come ?—They are 
delivered to my department. 

1447. Directly from the publisher ?—Yes. 

1448. Do they come accompanied by an invoice ? Generally not; the publisher merely 
delivers the book ; he is not bound to give in an account : sometimes they do give an account, 
but it is very rarely. 

1449, Is there a register made of those copyright books ?—Yes. 

1450. Is that entered in a separate register?7—Yes. Since the person who, previous to 
1847, had the charge of collecting the books under the Copyright Act died, we have entered 
the copyright books received on one day in this general register by a single item only; but 
formerly, we made two entries at Jength, one in this general register, and one in the register 
kept by the person who received the copyright books. [| Zhe witness laid the last-mentioned 
register before the Commissioners. | Here is an abstract of the title of the book ; the publisher’s 
name; the time when it was received ; the price at which the book was published ; the price 
at which the music was published, if it were music ; the price at which the maps were pub- 
lished, if they were maps, with a column for remarks. 

1451. When is this register made up ?—Every day, or at least within a week or ten days. 

1452. It is made up without delay ?—Without delay. 

1453. There is not an arrear of many weeks, is there?7—No; I should say, probably, not 
of a week at this moment. 

1454, This is the book which charges your department with the books received under the 
Copyright Act ?—Yes. 

1455. After this register is made, do you stamp those books ?—Yes. 

1456. And then transmit them ?—Yes. 

1457. To whom ?—To the keeper of the department. 

1458. Are they transmitted to him with any list or register? —No, with only a note, stating 
that he is requested to receive books delivered under the Copyright Act on such and such days. 

1459. Is there no list or register accompanying that notice 2—_No. 

1460. Is the number of volumes which he is to receive stated ?—No. 

1461. Is that a formal note?—No, merely a request that they may be removed to his 
department. 

1462. Is there any charge against the head of that department ?—No further than this book. 

1463. Does he ever see that book ?— Not that I am aware of. 

1464. He does not sign it?—-No. I presume persons in the department see it, because I 
believe it is partly from that book that some of the returns reported to the Trustees for the 
purpose of being submitted to Parliament are made up. 

1465. You do not know that ?—No; I do not, strictly speaking. 

1466. It is no part of the ordinary course that this book goes with the books which are 
delivered ?—No. 

1467. And there is no officer of your department meeting an officer of the Department of 
Printed Books to check the delivery of such books ?—No. 

1468. Then there is no efficient check there?—If there be any suspicion entertained as to 
the correctness of this register of course there is no strict check. 

1469. The heads of the departments there can be no question about; but suppose an 
inferior servant of the Museum were to make an abstraction of any of the books?—It is the 
business of all the departments to keep an account of all property delivered to them. 

1470 What is the check here?—There is no check here beyond that which I have ex- 
plained. J 

1471. The only list of books coming as copyright books to the Museum is in this volume ? 
—So far as I know; but I suppose every officer receiving books would take some account of 
what he received. 

1472. Is there any direction in the rules that he should keep any account ?—There seems 
a direction of the kind in the 8th section of chapter 3. 

1473. (Mr. Monckton Milnes.) You said it was part of your duty to see that the booksellers 
complied with the Copyright Act?—Yes. 
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1474. You stated that you found that in most cases it was satisfactorily complied with ?—Yes. Rev. Josiah Forshall. 

1475. In cases where it is not complied with, what do you do ?—We generally issue a notice 
in the first instance to the publisher, of the provisions of the Copyright Act, making him 
acquainted with the obligation which the law has imposed upon him. 

1476. Suppose that is not attended to?—Suppose that were not attended to, it might be 
repeated. If he were a person who had not offended previously we should deal leniently in 
the matter; but if the repeated notice were not attended'to, I should put the case before the 
Trustees, and the Trustees would make an order that it be referred to the Museum solicitor. 

1477. A prosecution takes place through the solicitor ?—Yes. 

1478. Have those prosecutions been frequent ?—Not frequent ; perhaps there have not been 
four or five cases within two or three years. 

1479. Do omissions occur principally from negligence on the part of publishers, or from an 
intention not to contribute books to the Museum ?—Generally, from neglect ; but of course there 
may be cases of intentional noncompliance, 

1480. In cases of neglect, the book is generally sent upon application for it, is it ?— 
Generally. 

1481. Are the Commissioners to understand that it depends entirely upon your personal 
observation of what books are published, and what books are sent to the Museum, whether the 
conditions of the Copyright Act are complied with ?—Not my personal observation, by any 
means, but the observation of my department. 

1482. What is the proceeding of your department in that respect ?The books now laid 
before the Commissioners, “* The Publishers’ Circular,” and “ Bent’s Monthly Advertiser,” are 
two of the publications which are regularly looked at to observe what books are published. 

1483. Are not both of those modern publications ?— Not very modern, 

1484, Have there always been some publications of this nature ?—Of late years. 

1485. And those are what you depend on ?—Not entirely ; advertisements attached to many 
periodical journals are searched. 

1486. Does this duty devolve upon any particular person in your department ?—It is the 
duty of one person, whose time is almost wholly occupied by that duty, and by the general 
conduct of the business connected with the Copyright Act; he receives the books, enters them 
into that register, searches those sheets of advertisements, and keeps memoranda of all omis- 
sions on the part of publishers. 

1487. (Chairman.) The same person who enters them on the register takes the general 
charge of every part of the department ?—Yes. ay 

1488. That has been the case for many years, has not it ?—-Not quite so; it 1s only since 
February, 1847, that the present arrangement has been adopted in all particulars ; there has 
been a little difference since the death of the gentleman who formerly took that department. 

1489. (Mr. Monckton Milnes.) What is the name of the clerk on whom that. duty now 
devolves ?—Mr. Knight. WS 4, 

1490. (Lord Advocate.) Where the Museum receives a large accession from individuals— 
as, for example, in the case of the Grenville Library—what 1s done ?—With regard to the 
Grenville Library, nothing has been done in my department, nor do I conceive that anything 
will be necessary in my department; but that of course will depend upon the express di- 
rection of the Trustees. In the case of the Grenville Library, supposing the books to be all 
marked with the Grenville arms, or the Grenville stamp, or whatever the appropriate device 
may be, nothing need be done in my department ; we shall have immediately | a printed cata- 
logue made of the whole of that collection, forming of itself the very best register that can be 
imagined, 

1491. The Grenville Library did not pass through your department ?—It has not passed 
through my department. ; 5 

1492. (Chairman.) Have you any reason to suppose that it will ?—Certainly not, unless it 
were the wish of the keeper of the department that we should take the trouble of stamping it, 
if any stamp be necessary, but not otherwise. There can be no reason whatever in th 
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for any such check as we have been supposing ; a printed catalogue of the Grenville Library 
will be the very best check possible. If the catalogue were in manuscript, I do not think it 
would be the best. : 

1493. You say there is not the same necessity for the existence of such a check in the case 
of the Grenville Library as in other cases; does that arise from “the extent of it ?—No, but 
having, as we shall have, a printed catalogue of the whole of that library, the abstraction of 
any book, or of any article from it, would be of easy detection. 

1494. Would that catalogue be sent to the head of the department with the books ?—Yes. 

1495. Then as to that there is no check upon the department in your office ?—No; the 
Trustees of course necessarily, and very properly, trust for the time to the perfect integrity and 
honour of their officers, upon which I may venture to say that no one, since I have been con- 
nected with the Museum, has ever presumed to cast the slightest suspicion, 

1496. For what purpose is a check required in other cases ?—Because in many of the 
departments there is no complete record whatever—at least, there was not—of the acquisitions 
of the Museum ; there are large collections belonging to the Museum, I think, of which there 
is a very imperfect, if any, record in detail. 

1497. Is the object of what you do in your office not to form a check, but merely to keep 
a record of what belongs to the Museum ?—It would also form a check. 

1498. If the use of it be to form a check against the particular department, why is not that 
check kept up in such a case as the Grenville Library, as well as in other minor cases ?—Be- 
cause in that case the Trustees will have the check of the printed catalogue. 

1499. Which printed catalogue?—The catalogue which Mr. Grenville printed in part, and 


which the Trustees are completing ; it would be impossible to do anything more eS 
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1500. The extent is so great that it would not be necessary to put it through your depart- 
ment, you think, in the usual course?—I do not think that would be the reason. I have 
endeavoured to explain to the Commissioners already that the proper reason would be that 
there is no necessity for any such register in that case. ; ? 

1501. But you think there is a necessity for a check against the department in the other 
cases ?—I think there is great propriety in having a detailed record of everything brought 
into the Museum; and the only regret I have upon the subject is that it is not carried very 
much further. : 

1502. Is it your opinion that records should be made and kept in the department of the 
Secretary in all other cases, but not in such a case as the Grenville collection, or a very large 
library coming in, in which case you leave it to the head of the department ?’—My opinion is, 
that the record should neither be made nor kept in the department itself, but in some inde- 
pendent department ; if it were not so, there could be nothing like a contrarotulator. I do 
not mean in the sense of a supervisor, but a mere keeper of a counter account against the de- 
partment, which I think is right and proper. I do not think it would be at all right that in an 
extensive department the business of keeping such a record should be committed to the 
department itself; because it would fall into the hands of the attendants or servants, and there 
might be means of collusion, which there would not be ina distinct department ; because if 
an error of any kind be made in a strange department there is, naturally, no unwillingness 
to let it be known; the error would be observed and complained of. 

1503. Is there much arrear with respect to the printed books ?—Very little at all. 

1504, What is done with respect to engravings ?—This [producing the same] is the register 
of the engravings. 

1505. To whom do the engravings come when they are brought or sent to the Museum ?— 
To the keeper of prints and drawings. 

1506. Along with the accounts and invoices ?—Yes. 

1507. He certifies the accounts and invoices ?—-Yes. 

1508. Does he submit to you the engravings along with the account ?—No. 

1509. When are the drawings or engravings sent to you?—They are not always sent to 
me. I have generally sent to the print-room to have the registering and stamping done, in 
order to avoid the injury that might otherwise happen to the engravings. 

1510. You send to the print-room to affix the stamp there ?—Yes; and to have an account 
taken. 

1511. What is the duty of the officer who goes to affix the stamp ?—To affix the stamp and 
take down the particulars of the engravings, and compare them with the bill, 

1512. Does he carry the bills with him ?—Generally. 

1513. Does not he do that always?—I would not say always; it would not be necessary. 
In the case of a collection of engravings, the bill may be, “a set of prints,” or “collection of 
prints,” bought from A. or B.; therefore it would be of no use; he would take down the 
date, and he would see what the collection was. 

1514, When is this catalogue of prints and drawings made up ?—Just as in the case of the 
manuscripts and books, as soon as we can. 

1515. From what is it made up ’—From the invoices and from the prints themselves ; it is 
in many cases made up from the prints themselves. 

1516. At the time of stamping ?—I am not certain that the stamping may be always con- 
temporaneous with the registration. 

1517. Is this list ever made up before the stamps are put on?—It may be so sometimes. 

1518. It is always compared with the engravings?—Yes. With reference to some answers 
I have given upon minute points, I may say that there is a general feeling of confidence on 
every side. 

1519. To be sure there is. The questions are not asked with reference to any idea that 
there is any want of confidence in the heads of the departments of the Museum, or any of its 
officers, but simply to ascertain what is the course pursued. With respect to medals, what is 
done ?—Very much the same course is taken. 

1520. To whom do they come?—To the keeper of coins, medals, and antiquities. 

1521. Does he send in his invoice ?—Yes ; whatever it may be. 

1522. Have you a register of the medals made up from that invoice ?—Made up either from 
the invoice or otherwise ; but in a great measure the account of the medals is now made up 
from a copy of the keeper’s register. In the medal department, within the last few years, the 
advantage has been perceived of keeping a register of the kind, and that of the Secretary be- 
comes a mere copy. 

1523. When you makea copy of the register, do you compare it with the medals?—-We 
sometimes compare it with the medals, but always with the vouchers. 

1524, Do you compare them with the invoices, when medals have been presented and sent ? 
—We compare them with the account, with the letter or list, or whatever it may be, with the 
best evidence we have of what the collection was. 

1525. What is done in the department of natural history, so far as you are concerned ?— 
In the department of zoology, the same course is taken as is now taken in the department 
of coins; namely, we copy the register kept in the department, which has been kept in the 
department of zoology from 1837, and which is made with great attention and care; here 
also has been found the advantage of such a registration as I speak of, 

_ 1526. Have you the register here of the department ?—Yes [ producing the same], it is 
divided into three parts; vertebrated animals, invertebrated animals, and insects. 
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1529. Suppose a presentis made connected with the zoological department, who receives 
the letter ?—The probability is, that the letter would be addressed to the keeper of the depart- 
ment, and he would open it, receive the collection, and report, as soon as his convenience per- 
mitted him, to the Trustees that he had received such a collection, and generally describe it. 

1530. In this case, the books you keep connected with the zoological department, are 
simply copies of the books kept in the department itself ?—Yes. 

1531. The only check would be the invoices, which, in the case of purchases, you have in 
your possession ?— Yes, the invoices and accounts. 

1532. You institute no comparison between that register and the articles in the Museum ?— 
None whatever, at least of late years. 

1533. Is it the same with respect to mineralogy ?—Yes, it is essentially the same. 

1534. You make no register yourself, you copy the register in the departments ?—And com- 
pare the register with the invoice. ; 

1535. And the same with respect to botany ?—Botany we have no register of whatever. 

1536. That is left entirely to the head of that department ?—Yes. 

1537. It is a very considerable department of the Museum, is not it ?—Yes, but the speci- 
mens individually, generally speaking, are of little value 

1538. So far as regards the registers kept in your department, are the Commissioners to 
understand that they have seen the extent of the work done in your department ; the purposes 
for which it is done, and the uses to which it is subservient ?—I am not sure that I have given 
all the information respecting the purposes and uses. 

1539. (Sir Charles Lemon.) You say that no register is kept in the botanical depart- 
ment ?—No. 

1540. Does not it occasionally happen that articles are purchased ?—Collections are 
purchased. 

1541. Does that merely appear in your general account ?—It would appear in Mr. Brown’s 
report or in the invoice; the number of specimens purchased would be put down in his 
report probably, that is to say, in his application for leave to purchase, 

1542. Is the invoice registered ?— Not by us; the invoice is preserved and put away, but 
not, strictly speaking, registered ; we have another account of all invoices which have been 
sent. An abstract account. 

1543. (Mr. Monckton Milnes.) What is the security against collections being sent here, and 
being neglected when they have arrived ?—Of course, the diligence and accuracy of the officer 
to whom they are sent; you must depend upon that. 

1544. For instance, a case of objects of natural history coming here, what security is there 
that they are unpacked and properly arranged and placed in the Museum ?—The case of 
objects, for example, specimens of natural history, would come to the officer of the depart- 
ment with a letter from the vendor or donor; it must depend, of course, in the first jinstance, 
upon the attention of the officer of the department, to put the acquisition before the Trustees ; 
after it has been put before the Trustees, it must depend again upon the officer of the 
department, subject constantly to the control and supervision of the Principal Librarian, to 
take care that the specimens are not neglected. 

1545. You would not be responsible for any neglect of that kind ?—Not unless they were 
committed specially to myself. 

1546. (Lord Advocate.) You have informed the Commissioners how the acquisitions are 
dealt with. By Article 8th, part of your duty is to prepare, with as much expedition as pos- 
sible, accurate inventories of the several collections, and number and mark every article 
already in the Museum, in the same manner as the new accessions. What progress has been 
made in the performance of this duty since the date on which the regulation was passed ?— 
Very little. 

1547. Any ?—In some departments there has been something done. 

1548. Did this article first appear in 1839 ?—About 1837 cr 1838, if I remember. 

1549. What progress has been made, and in what departments?—There has been very 
little progress made, scarcely any. ‘There have been no lists supplied by the keepers of the 
departments; and lists in the way of detailed inventories are, I imagine, in many departments 
not very complete as to old times; in fact, our acquisitions have always been going on at a rate 
far beyond our power of describing them; the staff of this Museum, in former times, was 
by no means adequate to its requirements; the reason it was not so is to be found in the 
parsimony of the Government. 

1550. In making up these registers and inventories under the statute which has just been 
mentioned, what do you conceive to be your duty ?—My duty would be, so soon as [ should 
have time and means, to make the best inventory I could. 

1551. Would it be your duty simply to make a copy, as you now do in the natural history 
department, of the inventories existing in the departments, or do you consider it your duty to 
compare the inventories existing in the departments with other inventories ?—It would depend 
upon what sort of list I got from the department; if the inventory were complete and authentic, 
Ishould think it only necessary, in the case of statues or antiquities, and matters of import- 
ance, to go and sce whether the things were there, and had the proper marks affixed; but it 
is not a duty that I have practically entered on to any extent, because it is a large and 
laborious duty, and one to which my own departnient, just at present, is not adequate. 

1552. De facto has anything been done ?—Yes, a little in the departments of prints. 

1553. Have you the volumes ’—I think that they are not bound together, but I have some 
loose papers which I will submit to the Commissioners at another meeting. 

1554. Since when did you begin to act upon that instruction ?— From the time it was first 
issued. 

1555. Have you made a volume ?—No. 
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1556. Anything like a volume Qu] should think not. Ny 

1557. In what departments has anything been done ?—In the department of prints; in no 
other departments except a very little in the printed books. , 

1558. In the department of prints and printed books ?—A little in printed books. 

1559. What do you believe would be the uses of such an inventory ?—One use would be 
the having an account of such things as have been acquired by the Museum in former times, 
—a detailed account of acquisitions, their origin, and cost. 

1560, Could not that information be acquired from the particular department ?— Pro- 
bably not; but in many cases the account would be very much better made in the department 
itself, than it could be in mine; at the same time, there would still remain the propriety of 
having a duplicate copy of such a paper. 

1561. The propriety of a duplicate is one thing, and the propriety of having an inventory 
made here, directly under the superintendence of the Secretary, is another ?—Quite distinct. 

1562. It appears from these statutes that it was intended to put upon your department, as 
Secretary, the duty of making a complete inventory of every article inthe Museum ?—Possibly ; 
the Commissioners will find that, in the Statutes from 1805 downwards, that very duty of 
making a complete catalogue is put very distinetly upon the head of the department. 

1563. You are “to prepare, with as much expedition as possible, accurate inventories of 
the several collections, and number and mark every article already in the Museum, in the same 
manner as the new accessions ?”—I have shown the Commissioners cursorily what has been 
done; but I should submit, with respect to the interpretation of that part of the statute, it 
must be taken as‘ every statute should be taken, in connection with other parts of it. The 
Trustees, when they made the statute, did not intend that the thing should be done twice over. 

1564. You will not understand that the Commissioners, in any question which has been put, 
with reference to this or any other article, have insinuated that you have not discharged your 
duty ?—I am sure they do not intend to insinuate anything of the kind. Before the Commis- 
sion terminates, if the Commissioners only pursue their labours with sufficient patience, they 
will see that there is very little imputation to be cast either upon myself, as Secretary to the 
Board, or upon the Trustees themselves; but it will require, on the part of the Commissioners, 
considerable perseverance to form just conclusions as to the past management of the Museum, 

its present condition, or the means of rendering it more extensively useful to this country and 
to the world at large. 


[ The Witness withdrew. ] 
Adjourned to Monday next, at 12 o’clock. 


Mowpay, February 21, 1848. 
The Eart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Sir Puriie Ecerton, Bart., Sir CHARLES Lemon, Bart., The Lorp ApvocatTE, 
Mr. Rocers, Mr. MItnEs. 


Sir Charles Fellows examined. 


1565. (Chairman.) I believe that the country is indebted to you for the acquisition by 
the British Museum of some very important remains of ancient art, called the Lycian 
Marbles ?— Yes, 

i ee I think you made more than one journey into Asia Minor connected with them ?~I 
id. 

1567. Were you the first discoverer of the particular monuments alluded to?—Yes, and 
of the city containing them also, 

1568. That was on your first journey ?—Yes, my first journey. 

1569. Did you bring away any specimens of them on your first journey ?—Only in drawings, 
which were afterwards published. 7 

1570. Did you communicate your discovery to the Government or to the authorities of the 
Museum ?—I did to Mr. Hawkins ; he was the only person in the Museum with whom I was 
acquainted at that time. 

1571. Did any communication take place with the Government in consequence ?—He 
brought the matter to the attention of Mr. Hamilton and Lord Northampton, and others of the 
Trustees : it is to him I was indebted for the notice taken of it by the British Museum. 

1572. Perhaps you will have the goodness to state the circumstances under which, during 
your second Journey, those monuments were acquired by the country ?—It was not on the 
second journey that they were acquired by the country. I went the second journey with an 
artist and architect, at my own expense, to make further investigations before the Government 
undertook to remove anything. I have been four times. ° 

= 3. Perhaps you will state, as briefly as you can, the circumstances under which they 
hp : a fim to Ne country ?—In the correspondence, which probably you may think fit to go 
i he ied “gdh hes much detailed, but I will state it generally. On the second journey 
fan Po atann, af rp: a my way by Mr, Hawkins, on the part of the British Museum. 
ew (lltetiieen w es . go Neel to officers of the Navy, through the Admiralty, and 
HE Soo) satiated ie be he Beacon” ship was appointed to meet me at Rhodes, 
NTE “aes gh eis 3 and a firman was to be left at Smyrna for enabling me 
lireeiae (Sarna hig 1 firman, however, was not forthcoming, nor was the ship there ; 

e I returned to England without having received any aid. 
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1575. (Chairman.) When was the third ?—On the third occasion I went with more authority ; 
but it is very much more fully stated here [referring to papers]. 

1576 (The Lord Advocate.) Exactly so; we want it stated only very generally.—Upon my 
third journey I gave every information possible to the Trustees; they were sending out an 
expedition of officers in the Navy without any knowledge that I intended accompanying them ; 
but, from circumstances which you may hear hereafter, I thought it essential to be with them, 
and I crossed Europe to join the expedition at Malta, the despatches and all the instructions 
having been sent round by sea. 

1577. By whom was that expedition sent out ?—By the Trustees of the Museum ; that is, 
instructions to the Admiralty to send an officer to bring away certain monuments which he 
should see there; and I, knowing that there would be so much more that would not be seen, 
not being on the surface, was induced to join the expedition, 

1578. In the first instance, you merely saw on the surface a few fragments of the sculpture ? 
—Yes, and I was sure that there was much more below. 

1579. Had you any intimation of those instructions, or of this expedition, at its commence- 
ment ?—I was instrumental in giving the whole of the instructions to the Trustees; but as the 
instructions could necessarily be only to remove such as the officers saw, I followed the 
expedition, and great discoveries were made; but none of them were brought to England ; 
they were cased and left in the country. 

1580. (Chairman.) Will you have the goodness to state the nature of the fourth expedition ? 
—The third expedition being imperfect in many of its powers, the things were left behind. ‘The 
fourth expedition was formed, and I had every assistance that I possibly could require, and 
the discoveries were continued, the result being now in the Museum, which is highly satisfac- 
tory to all those who undertook it. 

1581. When the Marbles were finally removed, did you superintend the whole proceedings 
of the removal yourself ?—The excavation of them, and the packing, were superintended by me. 

1582. Did you bring away accurate notes of the position of the fragments, and the various 
component parts of the monuments ?—I did. 

1583. I presume you consider that no person whatever could be so well able as yourself to 
reconstruct any of those pieces ?—Decidedly not; I am the only person that saw them all 
excavated, for in the third expedition I had not the advantage of having an artist or an archi- 
tect with me to assist. 

1584. (Mr. Monckton Milnes.) How did that happen ?—It was not considered essential, as 
I anticipated every requisite assistance from the officers of the Navy. 

1585. (Chairman.) Were many of those monuments in situ, or were they partially or 
totally scattered about ?—Many of them were in situ, others were below the earth; but imme- 
diately in the neighbourhood ; and, from their position, there was a very strong inference as to 
where they had fallen from. 

1586. Were you in England when they arrived?—I was; they came in three or four 
different ships, but I was here when they all arrived. 

1587. Did you assist at all in their conveyance and their deposit at the Museum ?—I 
assisted in opening the cases and superintending them. 

1588. Did you then hand over to the Trustees your drawings, measurements, and estimated 
weights of the monuments ?—That had been previously done. 

1589. Are you aware that the Trustees, after consideration, decided that a room should be 
constructed for their reception ?—I am. 

1590. Were the plans for its construction submitted to you?—No. 

1591. Are you aware whether they were submitted to the Keeper of the Department of 
Antiquities ?—They were. I am informed by Mr. Hawkins that they were submitted to him. 

1592. Were you consulted by Mr. Hawkins upon the subject ?—No, I was not; I had 
previously given Mr. Hawkins all the information I could respecting the monuments which 
were about to come. I wrote to him from Malta advising him of them, and I also spoke to 
him here. 

1593. Are you aware whether Mr. Hawkins made any special report upon the subject for 
the consideration of the Trustees ?—He did. 

1594. Did the Trustees act upon his report ?—They did not; the evidence is before us upon 
that point. 

1595, Was it found, during the construction of this gallery, that the floor was considered 
unsafe to sustain the weight of the marbles?—I was not in England at the time, but many 
months’ delay took place in consequence of the floor not being sufficiently strong ; and on my 
return to England, I found that it had been supported by props. I think that was in the 
spring of 1846. 

1596. After those alterations, indispensable for the security of the monuments, had been 
effected, had you reason to be. satisfied with the result in respect to their position and arrange- 
ment ?—Decidedly not. 

1597. Do you consider that the present position of some of the principal subjects of your 
collection is one available either for general or accurate inspection ?—I object to the principle 
adopted in arranging the whole. Some individual monuments may be in a good position ; but 
many of the most important, and by far the most valuable, of the sculptures, are placed in the 
most obscure parts of the gallery: they are valuable in consequence of being unique, no other 
European museum possessing any specimens from the same country ; and those of less 
curiosity are placed prominently. 

1598. During the progress of their arrangement, had you opportunities for inspecting that 
operation ?—I had, 

1599. Was your assistance or interference invited by the Trustees ?—On the contrary, not at 
all; I had no power whatever ; although I had access to the room, I had no means of interfering. 
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1600. You had merely facilities for observation, without any power of control ?— 
Precisely. ; ; : 

1601. In the course of your voluntary inspection, did you obserme that serious errors had been 
or were about to be committed in the arrangement of some of the component parts of the 
monuments ?—I did. 

1602, Did you make any representation upon the subject ?—I did. any 

1603. To the Keeper of the Department of Antiquities ?—My first application was to the 
Keeper of the Department of Antiquities; but I found that he officially had no cognizance of 
their existence in England—that they were not yet placed in his charge. 

1604, On ascertaming that from Mr, Hawkins, what further course did you pursue ?—IJ 
wrote to the Trustees; and I finished my letter to them by saying, “Should an apology be 
requisite for troubling you with this inquiry, rather than seek the head officer of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, it must be the recollection of the non-interference of Mr. Hawkins a year 
ago.” All my previous communications had been with the Trustees direct. Mr. Hawkins did 
not appear between them and myself, and he has never been called upon to take any part in 
the arrangement, he not being officially cognizant even of their arrival in the country, 

1605. (The Lord Advocate.) Were your communications with Mr, Hawkins in writing ?— 
With Mr. Hawkins verbally. 

1606. With the Trustees, were they in writing ?—With the Trustees always in writing. 

1607. ( Chairman.) On making your representation to the Trustees, were you informed that 
the arrangement was satisfactory to them, and was to be considered as permanent ’—I was ; but in 
saying that, I am necessarily passing over a great number of letters, which occurred between 
the one and the other. I applied very frequently to them, pointing out the errors, instead of 
their being pointed out to an officer; and I requested that an officer might be named that I 
might point them out to him. They begged me to state them in writing, and I pointed them 
out in writing. I may say that a space of five months occurred during which the errors were 
progressing in the way of building permanently into the walls. 

1608. Who was the person employed by the Trustees in superintending the arrangement of 
those marbles ?—Sir Richard Westmacott was appointed. 

1609, Had you any communication with him upon the subject ?—None upon that subject. 

1610. Was this arrangement of the marbles ultimately reversed; were they rearranged 
according to the manner in which you had suggested ?—It was impossible for me to put in 
writing the whole of the errors committed, but I selected two very prominent and self-evident 
errors to place before the Trustees, Those self-evident errors, after the Trustees had declared 
that the marbles were permanently arranged, that they were satisfied with the person arranging 
them, and that no change should take place, have been altered without any further application 
on my part. 

1611. What other errors have occurred?—The principle of the whole arrangement I 
objected to: but those self-evident errors, which were such as a child would discover, I named 
so as to show that they were in error. But I wished to point out many others, of course. 

1612. Do any of those errors, which are evident and obvious to you, as being acquainted with 
the marbles, still remain ?—Certainly. 

1613. Then the objection you make now is not merely to the general principle of arrange- 
ment, but also to specific errors in the arrangement ?—Certainly. 

1614, (The Lord Advocate.) We have seen your letters, and the Commissioners have before 
them your letter of the 18th ofSeptember, 1847. You mentioned to us that your communica- 
tions with the Trustees were always in writing ?—With one exception; that was once when I 
was summoned to their presence. 

1615. Do you remember when that was ?—It must have been in July, 1845, 

aoe Was that before any of the putting up of the marbles in this room was commenced ? 
—lt was. 

1617. Did you then explain to the Trustees your views upon the subject ?—I did. 

1618. When the marbles were put up in the room, did you observe that the views that you 
had mentioned to the Trustees were not followed ?—I was aware, on that very day, which was 
long previously to the marbles being removed, that it was not the intention of the Trustees to 
follow in any respect my suggestions, 

1619, And that led, not to personal communications with the Trustees, but to a written com- 
munication which you sent in ?—-It¢ did. 

1620. Do you remember the date of your first written communication with the Trustees ? 
—Upon the Ist of August, 1845, ; 

1621. Then, I presume, we shall find the details of everything connected with your inter- 
ference in that arrangement, and your representations to the Trustees in that letter, and in the 
subsequent correspondence ?—Yes, The motives for that letter perhaps it would be well to 
explain, I would rather preface what I say by one or two remarks. I wish it clearly to be 
understood that what I say is wholly confined to objections to the management of the Museum, 
and that I am not in any way influenced by ill-will towards the Trustees. 

1622. We merely want to know the history of the arrangements ’—The room was certified 
as being ready to receive the monuments by the architect, on which occasion I was requested to 
meet the Trustees, together with Mr. Hawkins and Sir Richard Westmacott. 

_ 1623. When was that ?—It must have been in July, 1845. Mr. Hawkins, originally, in 
his report to the Trustees, stated that the room was unfit for the reception of the marbles; 
eas corresponding with what he had previously said three years before, on seeing the plans 
be ee i pir dae _Then I was asked how I wished the things arranged in the room. 
en fa 1 at thes Beinn explanation ?—J did: that the room would not contain the collec- 
ee ich Y poy ean itec 3 and I suggested that the Ionic or Greek portion of it should be 
separated from the rest. I was then told that there was no choice ; that they must be put into 
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that room; and on those conditions they asked my opinion. I then exhibited drawings, showing Sir Charles Fellows. 
the general effect of the room, as I proposed they should be arranged, embracing plans of 
each wall and of the floor. Mr. Hamilton and Sir Richard Westmacott suggested that there February 21, 1848. 
should be a model made, in order that the Trustees should better understand it. Sir Richard 

was requested to make a model, consulting with myself and Mr. Hawkins as to the arrange- 

ment of the objects in it. That day fortnight was named for another meeting to exhibit the 

model, and we were to attend. The fortnight had very nearly passed away, and as I had 

had no communication with Sir Richard Westmacott, I called at his house to know if I could 

be of any service in assisting him. He was out. I called again, and saw the workmen. Sir 

Richard was not at home, but had left word with the workmen that he did not wish me to see 

the model in progress; therefore I never had an opportunity of speaking with him on the 

subject, nor was Mr. Hawkins ever asked a word on the subject of the arrangement. But 

when the Trustees met, in a fortnight afterwards, I then saw the model in the Museum for the 

first time. I was examining it, when several of the Trustees surrounded me, and said that of 

course I approved of it. I declined giving an answer at first, never having seen it before. I 

said it was so perfectly mysterious to me, that I must study it before I could give an answer. 

I found the top of one monument placed on the top of another ; part of one frieze, many hun- 

dred years earlier in date than another, intermixing with if, and the greatest possible confusion 

prevailing—Sir Richard Westmacott not having asked where the portions came from, or observed. 

any order. The Trustees seemed disconcerted that I did not approve of it; so I offered to 

move all the portions of the model that were loose, and to change it, so as to make it in 

some degree correct. I was not, however, allowed to move any part, but was requested by the 

‘Trustees to bring another model that day fortnight, of my own, to show my suggestions. [ 

declined doing that, as I did not think Sir Richard and I were equal competitors. I knew 

exactly how the things were originally, and he had never asked a word about it. I did not 

wish to come in competition with him, I said that I would assist him with any advice he 

might require, but I would not compete with him in the exhibition of another model. He had 

omitted all the casts of works which I had brought to illustrate the sculpture ; he wished those 

to be in a room below. 

1625. Was Sir Richard present at this second interview with the Trustees ?—He was; and 
after long persuasion, Mr. Hamilton and several others saying that my model would be im- 
portant, as the workmen would be guided by it. I submitted to produce a model that day fort- 
night. Mine was a collection of facts which I was tied to; I could not help their being ugly ; 
whereas Sir Richard’s was entirely fancy, without any tie as to the countries they came from, 
or the age of the sculpture ; merely a picturesque arrangement. The fortnight expired, and I 
was rather surprised to find Sir Richard Westmacott’s model again by the side of mine, 
altered, introducing the casts, and many observations which I had made collected in his: it 
was perfectly in competition with mine. The Trustees, individually, and it was a large 
meeting, all appeared to be perfectly satisfied with mine. Lord Northampton suggested one 
alteration, which I had no objection to make in my model, with which they all appeared much 
pleased. Mr. Forshall requested me to wait a short time, stating that they would call me in. 

1626. (Mr. Monckton Milnes.) Did you make that model at your own expense ?—No; I did 
not; it was very little expense, for the workmen about the Institution assisted me. Sir Richard 
and I each waited at their request, during their consultation. In about half an hour, Sir 
Richard Westmacott was sent for into the room. He came out and said that his model was 
adopted, and that he should do a great many things—alter the monuments to make them per- 
fectly Greek ; and that he should put inscriptions from one monument on to another, and asked 
me if I would help him. I said, “ Decidedly I will not be a party to misplacing anything I 
have seen in the country ;” and from that day to this we have never spoken on the subject of the 
Lycian sculptures. 1 waited for three-quarters of an hour, and then I sent a messenger in to 
know whether the Trustees would want my attendance any longer. I found that the Trustees 
had broken up half an hour before that, and I have never been summoned from that day to this 
to attend them: they had dissolved without calling me in at all. Whether they disapproved of 
my model or not I do not know. 

1627. You did not learn whether they approved it, or not ?—No; I did not. 

1628. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Do you remember the date of that meeting?—I do; for my 
letter of the Ist of August, 1845, was a protest against the decision of the meeting. 

1629. (The Lord Advocate.) Have you had any meeting with the Trustees since that time ? 
—No; I have never seen them since. I have written to them, but I have had no personal com- 
munication. 

1630. What became of your model ?—It is now in the vaults. I saw it this morning. 

1631. In whose charge is it?—It is so covered with dust that I do not like to say that it is 
in anybody’s charge; but it is not a thing to be preserved, it is only made for the moment. 

1632. Could it be produced ?—It could, because I requested the man to blow the dust off 
this morning. 

1633. Is it very large ?—It is an inch to a foot; therefore it is about as long as this. table. 

1634. How were the marbles actually put up—were they put up according to Sir Richard 
Westmacott’s amended model—according to the model he had altered, or otherwise ?—Generally 
speaking, I should think they were; but he so frequently changed his plan, at the suggestion of 
any one, excepting those who knew anything about it, that I cannot say. I mean to say, 
except myself, and the architect and artist who went out, we have never been consulted about it. 

1635, At any rate, they were not arranged at your suggestion, or the suggestion of the 
architect or artist who went out with you? —It is difficult for me to retain in my mind 
Sir Richard Westmacott’s model, but, generally speaking, the arrangement is like his 
model. 
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1636, When you saw them put up according to that model, did: you again remonstrate with 
the Trustees ?—I remonstrated against the model. 

1637. Did you remonstrate against the putting up of the marbles ?—TI did’; my letter of the 
Ist of August protested against it. 

1638. When the erat 7 were put up, did you send any remonstrance to the Trustees?— 
Against the errors: they were committing; but the: principle I thought I had sufficiently ob- 
jected to. 5 ; 

1639. But against the errors ?_Yes ; against theerrors. _ fh 

1640. The ‘Trustees requested you to: put your ebservations in writing,.I think you stated?’— 
They did. 


1641. Which was done ?—It was. ‘ 

1642. That is to say ?—You gave in the observations you had to make ?—Yes. 

1643. Did that produce any effect in the arrangement of the marbles, or were they still built 
up erroneously, in your opinion ?—They were still built up erroneously, The date, in fact, was 
the 10th of September, and T had no official answer till the 3rd of December: 

1644. Did they tell you the result of their consideration '—No, 

1645. You say here that they were acknowledged with kindness, but that. you were told that 
the arrangement was permanent 2 — Ves; the letter of the 3rd of December was merely an 
acknowledgement that they had attended to it. dit 

1646, I suppose you would rather refer to the correspondence for what. is contained in it 2— 
Yes. Iwrote a letter on the 23rd of January, 1847, to the Trustees, in order to bring them 
to the point; I said, “ I have by me a paper prepared for publication, upon a portion of the 
marbles from Xanthus, in which I have frequently to refer to the frieze representing the taking 
of the city. May I consider the present. arrangement of the frieze as permanent?” ‘The answer 
was repeating my question officially, and then saying, ‘“‘The Trustees direct me to acquaint 
you that they have no intention, with the information at present before them, of altering the 
arrangement of that frieze.” That was the 2nd of February. 

1647. Was the arrangement of the frieze ultimately altered or not?—It was ultimately 
altered. 

1648, When was it altered ?—The Ist of June, they put up the scaffold. 

1649. Was it altered to meet your suggestion, or not; was it such as met your suggestion ?— 
In those particular instances of the two errors: pointed out, it was. 

1650. (Chairman.) Which were the two instances ?—Upon. the succession of stones, in two 
instances. 

1651. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) Then those errors, and all the expense and trouble of putting 
up and taking down the building would have been avoided, if your suggestion in the matter 
had been attended to originally ?—Decidedly ; and the risk, which I must add, to casts and works 
of antiquity is very great. 

1652, You had brought that particular part of the-matter prominently under the notice of 
the Trustees ?—I had reminded them of their declining to alter, and then altering. 

1653. The object of your suggestions to the Trustees, was to inform them, as wellias you 
could, with your very full opportunities of observation, how the marbles. were originally placed, 
what belonged to one period, and what belonged to another ?—Certainly. 


>) to) 5 - 
1654. You say the result of the arrangement,.as 1 understand you, which was carried through 


under the superintendence of Sir Richest Westmacott, was to confound all the ages of the 
marbles ?— The effect is: such. 

1655. Is there much of that remaining in the defective arrangement at present of that room, 
or have they altered it in part?—Yes; there is a great deal perfectly incomprehensible. 

1656. Are marbles of different periods and descriptions, and friezes of different periods, put 
up together in connexion still ?—I do not think there are any friezes in connexion erroneously, 
but ail the ages are scattered’ about the room without any reference to arrangement, though not 
in the line of frieze. 

1657. That is insulated marbles ?—Yes. 

1658. Is the greater part of the monuments correct now, in so: far as. they are put up ?—The 
individual monuments are many of them correct; the appreciation of them is not shown by 
the arrangement in the Museum, the most valuable are the least shown. 

1659. Areany of themincorrectly built up?—I brought,.among others, a very important stone 
—architectually, very important—having information at the back of it. as'wellas the front, and its 
position ought to be conspicuous : Sir Richard Westmacott has used it as.a table,as a shelf; and 
instead of its being placed raking and slanting, being a portion of a pediment, he has laid it flat to 
use as a table, because he wanted it to put other things upon. Now it is built with mortar into 
the wall, hiding all the architecturally important part of it. At the time I mentioned it to: the 
men, they told me that Sir Richard said he must have it for a table. I offered myself to send 
down a piece of stone or wood for the purpose, as it was important. to refer to, but.it is built in 
out of view. 

1660. Did you mention that in your communication to the’ Trustees ?—No.; 1 have ceased to 
communicate in detail tothe Trustees, seeing that they had. placed the matter in.other hands. 

1661. Did you mention to Sir Richard Westmacott’s master of the work ?—I did. I left 
word that that was so important that it ought not to be built into the wall, and when I came the 
next time it was built in. 

1662. You left that message, relying that the person in charge would communicate that ex- 
planation to Sir Richard Westmacott ’—Yes; and he did so. 

1663. He told you that he had, but that Sir Richard. declined the arrangement upon your 
sug gestion ?—Yes, 

1664. Aud, accordingly, it is now built into the mortar ?—It is. 
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1665. So as to render it inaccessible to observation. Was that considered generally a most Sir Charles Fellows. 
important part of the monument ?—It was particularly so; ‘but they have cut out the wall since, =a 
or some of the mortar, so that by putting your hand behind you may feel the part. February 21, 1848- 

1666. But you cannot see it?—You cannot see it; you may feel the part; but an architect 
may be interested in seeing it; it is white Parian marble, and forms an important part in the 
monument; which an architect would require in reconstructing to see. 

1667. Was there any other person, to your knowledge, in this country at the time, or con- 
nected with the putting up of those marbles, except yourself and the two gentlemen you have 
referred to, who could give any information with respect to these particular remains ?—No one. 

1668. Noone else had seen them zn stu or upon the ground ?—No one. 

1669. (Chairman.) Who was the architect whom you mentioned, and as accompanying 
you ?—The son of Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Rhode Hawkins. 

1670. And the artist, I believe, was Mr. Muller ?—No; that is. a mistake, which I am very 
glad to have an opportunity of correcting—it was Mr, George Scharf, who has twice been out 
with me. 

1671. He was connected with you?— He was connected with me; but Mr. Muller happened 
to be in Lycia at the time, and made some drawings. 

1672. Have the Trustees communicated with Mr. Muller?—I believe not. 

1673, When you say they were the only other persons besides yourself, was not there anybody 
else who saw these marbles ?—There are other individuals who have travelled in Lycia—Pro- 
fessor Forbes and Lieut. Spratt, and others; but I am not aware that the Trustees have consulted 
them. 

1674. Mr. Muller’s drawings are artistical drawings, but by no means architectural drawings, 
I believe?—-By no means. 

1675. The architectural drawings are now in the Museum ?—They are ; and the architectural 
measurements also. 

1676. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) You mentioned that Mr. Hawkins said that the marbles were 
not under his charge at the time ?—Yes. 

1677. Mr. Hawkins hasso stated to you?—He has, many times. 

1678. That he had not then got them in charge from the Trustees ?—He did. 

1679. Although he had the general charge of the room in which they were to be placed ?— 
He had, strictly speaking, no cognizance of the arrival from Lycia, not being put into.his charge 
until they were arranged. 

1680. He had no official information respecting them ?—No official information. 

1681. They were brought home in the Queen’s ships, I believe ?—They were brought to 
Malta in one set of ships, and transmitted to England by others. The ‘‘ Cambridge” brought 
some, and the “ Queen” brought some. 

1682. (The Lord Advocate.) You superintended the unpacking of them here, I believe ?—I 
did; the ‘* Warspite’”’ brought some to Malta from Xanthus, and they afterwards came by the 
“« Queen” and the “Cambridge,” and several other ships to England. 

1683. You published an account of them, I believe?—No, I have not; my two publications 
were of previous date to that. 

1684. (Mr. Monckton Milnes.) Has any injury been done to any of these marbles during the 
process of placing them in the Museum?— No, I am not aware of any; there is an injury 
which some perhaps might ascribe to that ; there were some of the sculptures which, when found, 
had beautiful illustrations of the colour remaining upon them, of which the artist on the spot in 
Lycia made tracings and fac-simile drawings to preserve them ; that colour, from time or ex- 
posure in England, has entirely disappeared, but I do not think the marbles are injured. 

1685. (The Lord Advocate.) You have mentioned that circumstances for the last 10 years 
have caused the management of the Museum, with reference to its Antiquities, to be brought 
particularly under your notice. When did you begin to attend particularly to the manage- 
ment of this department of the Museum ?—lI have been deeply interested in the sculpture ever 
since I discovered the marbles that are here, in 1838; and [ have never seen similar monu- 
ments in other Museums. 

1686. Is there any thing which has struck you as defective in the management of this 
department of the Museum ?—There is a want of power. I, as an individual, perhaps more 
authorized than any one else to point out objections, am perfectly at a loss to know to whom 
10 point them out. The head of the department says, “ I have nothing to do with it.” Then 
I go to the Secretary’s Office, and am told to write. I write, and four months afterwards I have 
an answer, the Trustees not meeting in the interval. And then it is merely an answer, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the letter. I feel that I cannot immediately come in contact with the 
parties who are committing the error, which must be a defect somewhere. Had the Keeper 
of Antiquities the charge of those antiquities which are being put up, | am sure he would be 
willing, as he must be, if he is fit to be the keeper of them, to avail himself of the suggestions 
of persons able to give advice on the subject. 

1687. You have mentioned to the Commissioners the history of your connexion with the 
marbles, and of the communications with the Trustees, relative to those marbles, and that the 
information is set forth fully in the correspondence upon that subject. You have also men- 
tioned your acquaintance with the Department of Antiquities. Have you seen anything to 
which you think it would be useful to bring the attention of the Commissioners upon that 
subject ?—I should say, that there is a great want of scientific arrangement in the sculpture of 
this Museum; there seems to be no arrangement at all. 

1688. In what part of the sculpture—in all parts of it 7—In all parts of it. 

1689. Inthe Athenian marbles, for instance?—The Athenian marbles are not eed gees 
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the proof is, that they are continually moving them, which shows that 


arranged in any way; ; 
a vhafint Within the last year, I consider that there has been a great 


they are not satisfactory. 


improvement. : an 
1690. Does that apply to any other classes of marbles ?—There is no scientific arrange- 


ment; but, perhaps, that may be attributed in part to the changes in the buildings which are 
going on. I think there is no attempt at classification. i 

1691, Have you attended much to the principle upon which a scientific arrangement should 
be made ?—I have watched them with great interest, and received great information by seeing 
them at Munich and other places, where they are scientifically arranged. 

1692. Are they very differently dealt with there, from the arrangements adopted here ?— 
Decidedly. ce he é rs 

1693. Have you ever made any communications to the Trustees, of your views and opinions 
respecting the principle of scientific arrangement to be adopted in these galleries ?—Not 
beyond my own collection, the Lycian Marbles. 

1694. (Chairman.) With respect to the Lycian Marbles, are not some of the larger 
monuments placed so near the wall, that it is impossible to get a good view of them ?— 
Decidedly, but I throw the blame upon the walls, rather than upon the placing of the 
monuments within them; the room is too small to contain the monuments. 

1695. Might not all that have been avoided, if your suggestions had been attended to, as 
to the construction of the room originally ?—Certainly. 

1696. Did you communicate your objection, or your own ideas as to the construction 
of the room ?—I was not consulted with regard to the construction of the room ; it was Mr. 
Hawkins to whom the plans were submitted. 

1697. (The Lord Advocate.) But you gave Mr. Hawkins some suggestions on that subject ? 
—Yes, as to the character of the things about to arrive ; the drawings and the measurements 
of them. 

1698. (Mr. Monckton Milnes.) Was that room in process of construction at that time ?— 
When Mr. Hawkins was consulted there was not a brick laid. 

1699. So that a large room could have been made for them ?—Decidedly. 

1700. (Str Charles Lemon.) Your model relative to the room, and the dimensions of it, 
now exists ?—It was not prepared until the room was declared ready to receive the sculpture. 

1701. It was merely with reference to the placing of the sculpture in that room ?—After 
putting in my protest that the room was not large enough. 

1702. (Mr. Monckton Milnes.) Did you expect at the time those marbles were deposited 
in the Museum, that the placing them would be submitted to you for your arrangement? 
—I must, with you and every one, have anticipated that the Trustees would be glad of my 
assistance, in saying how I found them in the country, in order to their proper arrangement. 

1703. But you did anticipate that you would be principally consulted in the arrangement, 
or that they would be placed entirely at your disposal ?—I fancied that they would have been 
glad to have consulted me. JI did not wish the responsibility; but I fancied that I, being the 
only person that found them, would have been consulted as to the arrangement. I wasintrusted, 
in the last expedition, to select such objects as would best illustrate the art of the Ly- 
cians ; therefore I had selected the casts.and specimens now here, to illustrate the sculpture 
of the different cities. My motives for selecting those could alone be known to myself, and not 
to the person making the arrangement. 

1704. Would you have been satisfied if those marbles had been placed under the superin- 
tendence of the Keeper of Antiquities, with the assistance of your advice and suggestions ?— 
Yes; because if he was fit to be so, he would apply to the best authorities to know how they 
should be arranged, and then he would necessarily consult me, as the conductor of the 
enacts to know how they should be arranged: he ought not to hold the office unless he 

id so. 

1705. Do you know any reason why an extra officer, like Sir Richard Westmacott, was 
selected for this purpose ?—Not at all. 

1706. You think that all the objects would have been gained by your co-operation with the 
Keeper of Antiquities in the arrangement of those marbles ?—A great deal better objects would 
have been obtained. We should have got the things put together without confusion. 

1707. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Have you any memorandum of the day on which that decision 
with respect to the models was made? You mentioned the Ist of August, but I see that there 
was no meeting on that day ?—No, it was in the month of July. My protest against the result 
of that meeting was dated the Ist of August. 

1708. On what day was it that you attended the Trustees, when the decision was finally 
made in favour of Sir Richard Westmacott’s model ?—A reference to the books would give 
the day; it was about the end of July. 

1709. Was it a full meeting ?—It was a very full meeting. I remember a great many 
individuals who were there. _ 

1710. (Mr. Monckton Milnes.) Were you ever officially informed that the care of those 
marbles would be intrusted to Sir Richard Westmacott ?—Not at the time that they were 
intrusted ; but in the correspondence you will find that they stated to me, when I found fault 
with them, that they had intrusted to the care of Sir Richard Westmacott the arrangement, 
and that the Trustees did not interfere. 

1711. But you were not informed of the fact, at the time that it took place, that those 
marbles were intrusted to Sir Richard Westmacott’s care?—-No. Fyrom the meeting which I 
have mentioned as to the models, I have never yet received an answer. In fact, I may be sup- 
posed to be waiting now fora reply. 
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1712. No attempt was ever made by the Trustees to bring you and Sir Richard Westmacott Sir Charles Fellows. 
into co-operation with regard to placing the marbles ?—Officially, I have never heard of it. I =r 
was told that Sir Richard was requested to consult with me; but that is from hearsay: he 
never has consulted me. 

1713. (Chairman.) You have mentioned that your attention has been much drawn by cir- 
cumstances to the question of the arrangement of monumental sculpture ; have you visited the 
principal museums in Europe with that view?—Very many of them. The whole of the 
museums in Italy; Munich five or six times, and Paris. 

1714. Will you inform the Commissioners what, in your opinion, are the principal defects 
you perceive in the arrangement of the sculpture in the Museum here ?—There is a want of 
classification either chronologically or geographically. The Elgin collection, which, perhaps, 
would be better called the Athenian collection, with the parts which were not from Athens 
extracted from it, it would be better to have either chronologically or geographically arranged, 
than by the name of the Townley or Elgin, or any such name. 

1715. You consider that the arrangement at present in the Museum is neither strictly chro- 
nological or strictly geographical ?—Decidedly it is not. 

1716. Do you consider that it ought to be either the one or the other ?—Certainly, in con- 
formity with the best-arranged museums in different places. 

1717. Which are the best arranged ?— Decidedly Munich, for sculpture. 

1718. What is the arrangement there ?—It is chronological. I may refer to what I have 
already written to you to show how rich we are in materials for arrangement as compared with 
other museums. We know the history of our sculpture more than any museum in Europe. 

1719. (Mr. Monckton Milnes.) Do you prefer the chronological to the geographical arrange- 
ment ?—Both might be borne in mind. 

[Sir Charles Fellows’s model was brought in and inspected by the Commissioners, and explained 
by the api ; after which they proceeded to visit the Lycian Gallery, in company with the 
witness. 
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Edward Hawkins, Esq., examined. Edw. Hawkins, Esq. 
1720. (Mr. Monckton Milnes.) You are Keeper of Antiquities in the British Museum ?— 


Tam. 

1721. Of what does the duty of the office principally consist?—Generally speaking, to see 
to the custody and arrangement of all the objects belonging to the department. 

1722. When new acquisitions are made to your department, are they generally placed 
under your superintendence ?—Generally speaking. If there are large acquisitions of sculpture 
made, then there is involved a great deal of expense and labour in repairing, putting up, and 
moving such objects; and, in consequence of that, Sir Richard Westmacott has generally been 
called in, 

1723. Is Sir Richard Westmacott formally attached to the Museum ?—No, not at all. 

1724. Has it been the habit of the Trustees to call in Sir Richard Westmacott for the 
purpose of arranging new acquisitions ?—Not systematically. I fancy it arose pretty much 
from the circumstance of new acquisitions frequently requiring repairs, and from all sculpture 
requiring to be moved with great caution by experienced persons ; and, therefore, they have 
occasionally called in Sir Richard Westmacott, who has always men in his employ capable of 
doing it with great care and skill, but it has not been done systematically, only occasionally. 

1725. Do you know of any other cases in which Sir Richard West macott has been called 
in besides the Lycian Marbles?—Yes; he was employed a good deal in the Egyptian Room, 
and in the Elgin Room. : 

1726. In the cases in which Sir Richard Westmacott is called in, do you act with him, or 
is it considered that for the time the business devolves entirely upon him ?—I do not think it 
has ever fallen entirely upon him, with the exception of the Lycian Room; upon all other 
occasions, Sir Richard has occasionally more or less spoken to me upon the subject. 

1727. In the case of the Lycian Marbles, have you been consulted at all?—Not at all. 

1728. In what way have you been consulted with regard to them ?—When it was originally 
intended to build a room for the reception of the Lycian Marbles, I was spoken to, but I 
think only verbally by the Secretary, to ask me whether I had anything to say with regard to 
building the room. My answer generally was to this effect,—That I did not know exactly what 
sculptures were expected from Lycia, but as I believed some very large objects were coming, it 
was therefore desirable to build a room of the largest possible dimensions that the site would 
admit of; and in the course of conversation afterwards, I submitted one or two modes in 
which, according to my views, a large room might be obtained. Then Sir Robert Smirke gave 
in a plan for the room; and when I saw that it was intended to be lighted by a lantern-light 
I objected to that, because it was throwing the light down into the centre of the room; and 
I begged that the light might be thrown from the sides, as the only mode in which such 
objects as I expected could be well lighted. That is pretty nearly all that I was consulted 
upon, till the occasion when I was desired by the Trustees to give ina plan, and give my 
ideas about a room. I made a report, of which I have got here an outline, but I should not 
like to give this in, because it isa mere sketch of the report, and the report itself may have 
been worded differently. This shows that the room then actually built was very much too 
small to receive the objects, and I proposed, therefore, to erect in that room only one class of 
objects, and to put the other classes of objects into another room altogether. I think that is 
about the extent of all the consultation I have had with regard to the Lycian Room. 
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1729. Did that occur ‘before the arrival of the marbles ?—T he consultation, with ‘regard to 
the size of the room took place before the objects arrived ; the consultation with reference to 
the arrangement of them, was after the room was built, when the ‘Trustees were taking into 
consideration how they should be exhibited to the public. — 

1730. Then your suggestions with regard to the dimensions of the room were not followed ? 
731. When the Lycian Marbles arrived, how were you made cognizant of the fact of their 
arrival? Were they not naturally at first, as the cases came, put under your \care as Keeper 
of Antiquities ?—I knew when they arrived, and I watched their unloading from the carts, and 
I saw them merely deposited in a place of safety for the time ; they were so far in my care. 

1732. Is that the course which you always pursue on the arrival of any acquisitions for the 
Museum ?—Yes, we put them into a place of safety at first, and then they wait for the 
decision of the Trustees. 

1733. Were you officially informed that those marbles were no longer in your care, but were 
transferred to that of Sir Richard Westmacott ?—No; I do not think I was officially informed. 
I inferred it after that interview which Sir Charles Fellows, Sir Richard Westmacott, and 
myself had with the Trustees, when the conversation took place with regard to the arrange- 
ment; after that, all communication with me respecting them ceased, and J knew practically 
that the whole management was in the hands of Sir Richard Westmacott. 

1734. Didsyou in any way interfere with the arrangement ?—Not in the least. 

1735. From that time to this have you had any connection whatever with the Lycian 
Marbles 2—Not till the 4th of December, 1847, when the Principal Librarian “ was directed to 
place Mr. Hawkins in complete charge of the Lycian Gallery and its contents.” 

1736. At that time they were arranged as they now are?—At that time they were arranged 
as they now are. 

1737. And the arrangement was considered complete ?—Yes,; thatiminute was given to me 
in consequence of Sir Richard Westmacott having announced to the Trustees that he had done 
everything which he intended to do. , 

1738. (Sir Charles Lemon.) When things are placed entirely in your charge in that way, 
and it occurs to you that it would be better that some alteration of the arrangement should be 
made, how do you proceed ?—If it is a rearrangement that involves considerable expense and 
trouble, I apply to'the Trustees for permission to have it done. If itis.a slight alteration, I 
occasionally make it. 

1739. You have authority to do that ?—Yes, under the general authority which is given to 
the officer of the department. 

1740. (Sir P. Egerton.) Has Sir Richard Westmacott still the ‘superintendence of the 
moulding of antique statues ?—No, he has nothing to do with that at all. 

1741. From your evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons, in 1835, it ap- 
peared that the moulding was almost exclusively under the superintendence of Sir Richard 
Westmacott ?—I think that must have reference to a state of things anterior to that time, when 
we had no moulding establishment : since that time, we have had our moulding establishment 
in the Museum; the moulds, I think, previous‘to that time,were made by Sir Richard West- 
macott, at his own expense. The moulds were his, and he sold the casts; but since that time 
there has been a moulder regularly employed, who works in the Museum, and ‘those things are 
supposed 1o be under my superintendence. 

1742. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) There was some difficulty found im placmg ‘the different por- 
tions of the Lycian Marbles in the room, in ‘eonsequence of the foundation not ‘being sufficient in 
all parts of the floor ?—The floor had additional props put under it, for the purpose of holding 
that one large tomb which you saw; the largest'ttomb. 

1743. Which is that; is that the one which is covered with the inscription?——It iis the taller 
of the two arched tombs, called the Chariot Tomb. 

1744. Otherwise, the floor would not be sufficiently strong to support it ?—The floor was not 
deemed sufficiently strong under that part of the building. 

1745, Did the Trustees formally communicate to you, that they wished Sir Richard West- 
macott to be the inspector, and to be consulted in placing the Lycian Marbles in that room ? 
—I do not think it was ever officially announced to me; ‘but the Trustees ceased to hold any 
communication upon the subject, with me, after that interview. 

1746. There were two ‘interviews with Sir Charles Fellows, were not ‘there ?—Only one at 
which I was present. 

1747. Did you offer any suggestions to, the Trustees?—No, not as to ‘the arrangement ofthe 
marbles, because the thing was taken out of my hands before we came ‘to 'the details of ‘the 
arrangement. 

1748. You did not think yourself called upon ‘to offer any‘sug gestions ?—No, it having been 
committed entirely to Sir Richard Westmacott, I:did not think that I had any proper duty 
connected with it. 

1749. What was your report to the Trustees ?—First, respecting the size of the room, 
recommending it to be'made as large as possible; next, J laid'a plan before the Trustees, ‘by 
which it appeared that the room is much too small to contain the whole. Mr. Hawkins would, 
therefore, propose ‘to put into it only the Harpagus monument, erecting ‘the surbase in 
accordance with the fragment now in the Museum, placing thereon the statues and fragments of 
columns inthe situation they originally occupied, and affixing to the walls of the room ‘the 
sculptures of the pediments with the two friezes, ‘and so forth. 

750. Is that in two reports or one ?—In one, dated the 27th June, 1845, 


A r . . 
1751. That is only your own memorandum ?—Exactly ; merely'amemorandum from which 
the report was made, 
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1752. Was there any other report ?—None other. 

1753. And none called for ?—And none called for. 

1754. (Mr. Monckton Milnes.) Do you consider that you would have been competent, with 
the assistance of Sir Charles Fellows, to have arranged those marbles, without the intervention 
of any other person?—Yes ; if it had been committed to: me, I should of course have consulted 
anybody that I thought could give me any hint for the proper arrangement of them. 

1755. (Sir P. Egerton.) Was the architect consulted at all.as to the arrangement of those 
marbles ?—I should think not; I do not know; you mean by the architect, Sir Robert 
Smirke. 

1756. Yes ?—I think probably not. 

1757. Was not he consulted as to the strength of the floor of the room ?—He built the room 
for the purpose of holding any monuments that might come from Lycia; he knew them to be 
very heavy. ; 

1758. I understood you to say that the room was altered in consequence of the floor not being 
of sufficient strength ?—There were additional props put under that part of the floor in which 
that large tomb was placed. 

1759. Were those props put in upon a consultation with the architect ?—Yes.;, put in by 
him. 

1760. (Chairman.) Is the room vaulted below ?—No, I think not; it has a very strong floor 
with cast-iron joists. 

1761. Do you think it would be possible, under the present arrangement, to construct any 
galleries by which the higher parts should be inspected by those who wish to have an accurate 
inspection of them ?—I think it would be difficult, without altering the position of those two large 
monuments ; your Lordship observes they are so very close to the wall that it would be hardly 
possible to put a gallery; but they cannot be well seen without a gallery. 

1762. You consider their defective position almost irremediable ?—I think so; they must be 
entirely altered to do the thing properly ; I think their position ought to be altered. 

1763. Do you think it would be desirable to remove the purely Greek specimens of sculpture 
there to another place ?—That apartment is, I consider, much too small to hold all the things 
that there are in it in a satisfactory manner, and that, therefore, one class of sculpture ought to 
be removed into another apartment. 

1764. The most obvious division of the classes would be to separate the Grecian from the 
Lycian ?—I think the best way would be to take the Harpagus tomb, and all that is connected 
with it, into one apartment, placing the earlier sculpture in another. 

1765. I understand you to say that you would not have declined to have undertaken the 
arrangement of those Lycian marbles, as the head of the Department of Antiquities, if the 
Trustees had left it to yourself?—Exactly so. 

1766. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Should you have had the means of doing that without the aid 
of Sir Richard Westmacott? Is there any other person you could trust in the moving of them ? 
—I should trust any sculptor who is in the habit of moving large masses of sculptured works. 

1767. (The Lord Advocate.) I understood you to say that the assistance which you got 
generally from Sir Richard Westmacott’s men in the moving of any sculpture was merely in the 
way of careful removal ?—Of careful removal. 

1768. But you are the master of the position ?—Generally speaking, except when Sir Richard 
Westmacott was called in. 

1769. You fix its position more particularly ?—That would be the case except when Sir 
Richard Westmacott has special authority to interfere. 

1770. (Mr. Monckton Milnes.) Was there any special authority given to Sir Richard West- 
macott in the alteration of the position of the Elgin Marbles?—The instruction given to Sir 
Richard Westmacott upon that occasion was to alter them according toa plan which I had sub- 
mitted to the Trustees. 

1771. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Since these objects were placed in that room, has there been any 
alteration of the position of the Lycian Marbles?—No; the room is precisely as Sir Richard 
Westmacott left it. 

1772. There has been no correction of any errors ?—None; in fact it is too large a question 
as to the alterations; it involves too much for me to interfere with, 


[ The Witness withdrew.] 
Adjourned to Thursday next at 12 o'clock. 
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The Eart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 
Sir Purtre Ecerton, Sir Cuartes Lemon, Mr. Mites. 


Sir Charles Fellows further examined. 


1773. (Chairman). Among the marbles imported by you from Asia, I believe there were 
some casts from ornamental portions of rock tombs 2—Y es. 

1774. What disposition has been made of those casts in the present arrangement of the 
Lycian Room ?— They are built into the wall, conveying no idea whatever of the tombs from 
which they were taken. In order to illustrate the art of the Lycians, as well as to understand 
the monuments that we now possess, I think a reconstruction of the rock tombs, introducing 
those ornaments, is quite necessary ; for this purpose I had casts made of all the ornamental 
parts, and detailed architectural measurements made by the architect who went out, and draw- 
ings by the artist. , 

1775. Would it have been easy, in your opinion, even with the space at present afforded 
in the Lycian Room, to have effected something like a fac-simile of the tombs in the state 
in which you found them ?—Certainly, provided the Trustees had allowed the Lycian Gallery 
to have had a general Lycian appearance; but bringing the Greek monuments prominently 
forward fills up the space which I should have preferred to have given to the display of the 
Lycian art. 

1776. Is there anything further that you would wish to explain to the Commission upon 
the particular subject of those rock tombs?—Yes, they are so intimately connected with the 
tombs which are erected in the Lycian Gallery, that the exhibition of the one ought to be 
accompanied with the exhibition of the other, as the existing monuments are frequently repre- 
sented in bas-relief upon the rocks. 

1777. You also brought away several casts of inscriptions from that country ?—I did. 

1778. Did you cut away any inscribed stones, or only take casts ?—I brought several in- 
scribed stones, and casts where the inscriptions were cut in the rock: these were highly im- 
portant, as they were bilingual Lycian and Greek. 

1779. How many specimens of bilingual inscriptions did you bring over ?—Two important 
ones, in cast, and one original pedestal, either side of the pedestal being inscribed. 

1780. In that case the inscription in one language was on one side of the fragment and the 
corresponding presumed translation on the other side ?—Yes. 

1781. How is that particular inscription now placed in the collection ?—It is now placed 
upon a pedestal in the room ; but it was on the point of being misplaced, and I assumed an 
authority, which I had no business to do, in preventing it from being built into the wall; the 
wali was cut in order to receive it, under instructions from Sir Richard Westmacott to his men, 
that the Greek side should be built in, it being more imperfect than the other. 

1782. Was your interference for the purpose of correcting that error casual ?—Quite so ; 
I happened to be in London, and I saw a hole cut into the wall to receive it, and I begged 
that it might not be built in till they had again seen Sir Richard Westmacott, and I said it 
was highly important that both sides should be accessible; when he left word that he knew 
nothing about it, and for the last six months it has been lying among the fragments unseen, 
and it is now, within the last week, placed in an important position upon a pedestal in the room. 

1783. The language upon the ancient part of the inseription is as yet totally unknown, or 
only to be learned from the Greek translation on the other side?—Yes ; I must further ob- 
serve upon the importance of this stone, as it is the decree of a King who only lived three 
years, which gives a date which is extremely rare both in inscriptions and sculpture. 

1784. In respect of archeological value, do not those stones bear a great analogy to the 
famous Rosetta stone ?—Philologically, each gives information ; the dates I have not been able 
to compare. 

1785. Do they not, in fact, afford the means, or at least the only prospect, of ultimately 
deciphering an unknown and forgotten language ?—Certainly. 

1786. Are any other inscriptions on casts or on stones built into the wall of the gallery ?— 
They are now properly built in; but I was equally fortunate, in passing through the Museum, in 
preventing an error which was about being committed; Mr. Pink, the moulder of the Museum, 
brought the casts into the Lycian Gallery, and asked me to arrange them on the floor as they 
should be put up; a few days afterwards I passed, and found that Sir Richard Westmacott’s 
men, having previously chalked or charcoaled the wall, showing the place prepared to be 
covered by the ‘inscriptions, were cutting the cement away to insert the casts, and the casts 
were arranged on the floor beneath, as they were ordered to be put up. I was puzzled for the 
moment, and said there must be some mistake, as one inscription appeared to me too long ; 
When the men informed me that Sir Richard Westmacott had ordered them to make that 
inscription of the same depth as the adjoining one, and had told them to take two lines from 
the other inscription which, in its then diminished form, was about being placed, as appeared 
by the charcoal lines on the other side of the room. 

1787. Are those inscriptions you are now speaking of, in stone or plaster ?—In_ plaster: 
being so fragile I ventured to stop the men till they had again seen Sir Richard, and in a few 
days I was waylaid by the men, who said that Sir Richard had told them to put the inscrip- 
tions up as I wished, as he knew nothing about them. 

1788. Is there not among the marble fragments, a fragment of a pediment ?—There is a 
portion of a monument which I have been fortunate enough to get; it was of Greek workman- 
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1789. How is that disposed of at present?—It is more interesting at the back than at the 
front; its position should be what is called a raking cornice, it was built into the wall, con- 
cealing all the back with cement, and placed horizontally to form a shelf to put heavy objects 
upon, concealing the whole. I represented that the back was important; and they have now 
cut a hole in the wall, so that you can, by putting your hand in, feel the points, which are 
extremely valuable. 

1790. When you speak of the importance of the back part of it, do you mean that a part of 
the back was arranged as a pedestal for the statue originally?—At the top was the pedestal 
for the statue, at the back showed the depth of the different tiles which covered the building. 
Architecturally speaking, it is one of the most important stones in the reconstruction of the 
building, as it shows the angle of the pediment, the mode of covering, and the position of the 
statues that crowned it. 

1791. But, in fact, by its present arrangement, without such an explanation as you could 
give upon the subject, all trace of its original position and intention would have been lost ?— 
Decidedly ; being used as a shelf for heavy objects, no one would think of inquiring respecting 
it, or suppose that it was part of the collection. I, therefore, ventured to suggest that that use 
should not be made of it, but I was told that a shelf was required. 

1792. I believe another monument, which archeeologists have taken great interest in on the 
Continent and elsewhere, is the monument called the Harpy ?—It is decidedly the most valuable 
in the whole collection. 

1793. That is one of the monuments which have been built up according to its original 
position, as nearly as possible?—-No. Had it been lower, I should have attributed its position 
to have been for the purpose of accommodating the artists; but it should have been consi- 
derably higher to have been a restoration of what I saw in the country: in its present position 
it seems inconvenient for all purposes. 

1794. In its present position is it accessible to the observation of artists?—Not without 
erecting a scaffold, which may be seen at the present moment, and which has been erected for 
the purpose. 

1795. I believe it is impossible to see the upper part of it ?—Quite so, for archeological 
purposes. . 

1796. In point of fact, a medium has been observed between accuracy of reconstruction and 
that construction which would be convenient for artists or artisans ?—Quite so; and it is unfor- 
tunate that the present position throws it into shadow, and a higher position would have given 
it the full light of the windows. I may mention that this monument is esteemed so important 
by the archeologists of Europe, that it is the most important in the collection, and yet it is 
placed in the least important part of the room. ‘This is in accordance with the opinions that I 
have heard Sir Richard Westmacott express with reference to this monument not being valu- 
able, 

1797. Are you aware whether any treatises have been written upon that particular monument ? 
—A great number. That monument has been written on by many of the archeologists of 
Germany, Italy, and France. 

1798. Do you happen to know whether any of those authors had visited the Museum for the 
purpose of studying the monument itself, or have their observations been founded upon draw- 
ings of it?—I have been informed by two of the authors, who rank high as archeologists 
throughout Europe, that their sole motive for coming over to England was to see that monu- 
ment. One of those authors was from Berlin, and the other from Bonn, and they have had 
drawings of it made and published in their own country. 

1799. Did they make any statement to you as to the difficulty of access to the monument? 
—At the time they saw it it was in a different position—a temporary position in another part 
of the Museum, and then far more accessible than it is at present. 

1800. Would it be possible, under the present arrangement, to construct a gallery which 
would afford better means of observation ?—I am afraid not. A rolling or wheeling scaf- 
fold, such as we are familiar with in the continental collections, might be useful for the 
PUES of seeing the tops of the monuments ; but it is very difficult to suggest means of seeing 
them. 

1801. Did you, in considering the subject of the room, contemplate the construction of a 
gallery ?—No. 

1802. Would it be possible, with the present disposition of the room, to run a gallery 
through for the purpose of seeing the high parts of the monuments ?—I am afraid it would 
interrupt the light. 

1803. Would it not interfere with several of the monuments which are now disposed of in 
the wall?—Certainly. I should conceive that they must be removed for the purpose of 
erecting a gallery. With the present arrangement of the marbles in the wall, it would be 
impossible to erect a gallery. 

1804. In the present state of the arrangement, there are several classes of marbles, I may 
say, mixed up together in the same room, are there not ?—There are. 

1805. There are, first of all, the Lycian Marbles of great antiquity, and Greek Marbles of a 
subsequent period, and, I believe, some remains of the Christian art 7—Roman Marbles another 
period, and the Christian still later. There are four classes of art; the two latter forming a 
mere fraction of the others. 

1806. Is it your opinion that the separation of those classes would be an improvement ?— 
Decidedly, as a means of giving more instruction or information to the public. 

1807. The Lycian Marbles themselves are, probably in your opinion, of such a size, that 
they would by themselves occupy the space now occupied by those four classes of marbles, with 
advantage ?—If properly arranged and illustrated, they would fully occupy the yet afforded 
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rere stones have been found with interesting remains of colour 
asts made from these stones, painted with the bril- 


liant colours, which we found : these have already disappeared, but tad Be eg by us at the 
time; and if the cast showing the colour were inserted by the side of the origma , leaving the 
original sacred, I think it would be interesting to the public; and if we look forward 50 or 100 
years, it would be the means of registering information which the living can only give now. 
That would require more space ; but still there would be ample extent for the arrangement and 
illustration of the whole, with the exception of seeing the high monument. 

1808. Under those circumstances, after removing the sculpture of later periods, you would 
be able to build up a fac-simile of the rock tombs ?—Certainly. 

1809. T believe there is, in the collection, a specimen of coloured casts such as you now speak 
of ?—There is a specimen of the colouring of the rock tombs at Myra, but those that I refer 
to are marbles or bas-reliefs, which when we found them had very interesting marks of colour, 
which, from time or circumstances, have already disappeared. : 

1810, (Str Charles Lemon.) Is the model of the Harpy monument, which we have seen at 
the other end of the room, constructed in due proportion *— Precisely, an inch to a foot. 

1811. In what degree is the original departed. from in the model which we have ?—Only 
with regard to its height; the size must necessarily be the same, in consequence of the band 
of bas-relief limiting it to that square form. . : 

1812. Were those measurements furnished to Sir Richard Westmacott?—They were fur- 
nished to the Trustees of the Museum; they are contained in portfolios which are always open, 
and those portfolios would be, I suppose, shown to any persons who had the arrangement of the 
sculptures. Pym’ ; ; 

1813. So that you have reason to believe that Sir Richard Westmacott was in possession of 
the correct measurements ?—He might have been in possession of them. 

1814. You mentioned that from a certain inscription, Sir Richard Westmacott had proposed 
to cut off two lines ?—The cast. of two lines was a distinct cast; it was not cutting off two lines, 
but it was applying two lines of a cast of one inscription to another inscription ; it was a division 
of one part from the other. 

1815. So that it broke the continuity of the inscription ?—It removed it to the other side of 
the room, the two inscriptions having been brought from cities 60 miles apart from each 
other. 

1816. (Mr. Milnes.) Did you leave all your drawings at the disposal of the Trustees ?—The 
drawings were the property of the Trustees, made by my direction, to illustrate the arts, that 
being the purpose for which the expedition was made. 

1817. Did the drawings remain in the hands of the Trustees during the time of the ar- 
rangement of these marbles ?—They did, together with measurements of the monuments them- 
selves. 

1818. Had Sir Richard Westmacott free access to those drawings ?— Decidedly. 

1819. Is Sir Richard Westmacott’s arrangement of the marbles compatible with an accurate 
study of those drawings ?—On the contrary, it appears to me that the arrangement is made 
without reference to the drawings, or to information contained in written documents given in to 
the Trustees. 

1820. You would be inclined to believe that, if the information that those drawings would 
have given had been rightly attended to, a different arrangement of these marbles would have 
taken place?—Certainly ; I should instance these inscriptions as one proof: Sir Richard 
Westmacott could never have mixed the inscriptions, had he known or inquired for the copies 
of them up stairs. 

1821. In the case to which you alluded, of the inscription which was proposed to be muti- 
lated for the purpose of harmonising with another inscription, were you distinctly informed 
that Sir Richard Westmacott had given that order ?—I was, and the wall was chalked or char- 
coaled, leaving the proper space to admit it, and the men were cutting the cement according to 
that plan, but I checked them, and it was altered afterwards. 

1822. Would it not appear to you that Sir Richard was not aware of the difference in the 
size of these inscriptions, and that the notion of separating two inscriptions was rather a notion 
entertained by the man at the head of the workmen, than actually intended by Sir Richard 
Westmacott ?—I can only say that the parties intrusted with putting them up, were putting 
them up wrongly, and they told me that Sir Richard Westmacott ordered them; and, at all 
events, they had the care of these fragile works, and I checked them; they were the only parties 
who were exercising any interference whatever over the arrangements ; there was mo authority 
to refer to, except them, respecting the arrangement which was made. 

1823. Did you ever hear of any unwillingness on the part of Sir Richard Westmacott to 
undertake this work ?—:Not at all. 

1824. Did he ever express to you any regret that he had undertaken it ?—No; I never 
heard that expressed.—He has had the sole control, with the exception of those points in 
which, to save the casts, I suggested that a delay should take place, in order to ask Sir 
Richard Westmacott. I did not interfere in any other point. 

1825. (Sir Philip Egerton.) When you speak of Sir Richard Westmacott having the sole 
control, you mean as far as you are concerned ?—I heard repeatedly, in my communications 
with the ‘Trustees, that Sir Richard Westmacott had the sole control ; therefore I may say that 
I have their authority for saying so, 

1826. Can you state, of your own knowledge, that neither the Trustees, nor any com- 
mittee of the Trustees, nor anybody delegated by the Trustees, superintended the arrangement 
of the marbles ?—I am not aware that they did. In repeated instances I have been told that 
the ‘Trustees had placed the whole matter in the hands of Sir Richard Westmacott, and that 
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they would be perfectly satisfied with the manner in which he should place the marbles. That 
will appear in the correspondence which I have had with the Trustees. 

1827. (Chairman.) Is there anything further which you would wish to state ?—I am afraid 
that what I am about to state will appear trifling to the Commission, but to me it is very 
important, and that is, that pieces of antiquity brought here ought to be kept most sacred, and 
no part of themremoved. There is a stone which is unsightly, but which is extremely inte- 
resting ; it is the cap-stone of a monument forming a lion seat; the lions are on either side, 
and the seat is in the centre between them; underneath was a tenant, or projecting square, 
showing that it had been put upon the top ofa monument. On examining the monument near, 
I found that there was a hole on the cap, corresponding with this, showing that this cap 
belonged to that monument. ‘This, or a similar emblem, is represented in a landscape view 
by the ancient people of the city of Xanthus, therefore I attribute some importance to this. 
Since its arrival in the Museum, in order to make it rest on the floor, this indication has been 
cut off. I think, if there had been a keeper of the antiquities, he would not have allowed so 
important a poimt as this appears to me to be to have been chiselled off. Fifty years hence the 
cutting off of this will be quite forgotten, and we shall not know why it was placed in the 
Museum. But the tenant underneath is an important type; and certainly, after the illustra- 
tions and documents which I had given in, it ought not to have been removed ; and had there 
been an officer of the department, this detail would have been given to him, and I think this 
error would not have taken place. 

1828. (Sir Philip Egerton.) You are still of opinion that, in the room devoted to the 
Lycian Marbles, an arrangement might be made exhibiting those marbles to the public to 
greater advantage, and tending more to facilitate their study by men of science ?—Certainly. 
The arrangement which I contemplate would not show them to the best effect, owing to the 
difficulty of seeing the top of the monuments; but, according to the suggestion which I have 
made, the public would comprehend the collection without any difficulty, although they would 
be precluded from seeing one or two of the tops of the monuments. 

1829. Even in that respect the position you would assign to the monuments would facilitate 
their being seen to better advantage than their present position ?—Certainly. Rock architec- 
ture is not in any instance represented in that collection, and it is the leading feature of the 
architecture of the country. 

1830. (Mr. Milnes.) Did the superintendence of the works by Sir Richard Westmacott 
appear to you to be entrusted to any one master workman who had any authority in the 
arraugement ?—There is a foreman, who always receives his orders from Sir Richard West- 
macott. It is to him alone I have always spoken on the subject of the sculptures. There are 
two self-evident errors, which I have pointed out to the Trustees, in the arrangement, and which 
have been the subject of correspondence. I have not referred to them now; they would be 
important evidence upon the subject, but they are corrected. They are referred to in the 
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Edward Hawkins, Yisq., further examined. 


1831. (Chairman). You stated, on the last day of the meeting of the Commission, that, with 
the exception of the Lycian Room, you had usually more or less communication with Sir Richard 
Westmacott upon his operations in the Department of Antiquities ?—Certainly. 

1832. Has there not been more than one arrangement of the Elgin Marbles, since they were 
placed in their present room ?—Several alterations have taken place since the first arrangement 
of the Elgin Marbles was made. 

1833. What is the date of the last, the present arrangement ?—About two years ago, I 
think, that arrangement was made; but I do not recollect the exact date. 

1834, Was that a material alteration from the former arrangement ?—Yes, it was: the al- 
teration, as it is at present, was originally proposed in December, 1843, but it was not begun to 
be executed then. 

1835. Was that your proposal ?—Yes, it was my proposal in December, 1843; but it was 
not adopted at the time. 

1836. Was the former arrangement made at your suggestion, or were you consulted upon it ? 
—I had frequent communications with Sir Richard Westmacott upon it ; but the important 
part of the arrangement which has been altered was done by Sir Richard Westmacott, and it 
was upon a different principle from that which I should have liked. Sir Richard Westmacott 
has always been disposed rather to attend to the picturesque effect than the scientific arrange- 
ment: all the principal statues belonging to the entire Elgin collection were originally 
arranged in one line along the centre of the room: the alteration which has taken place now is, 
that those objects which come from the two pediments of the Parthenon, are arranged upon two 
separate pedestals, and are each separate from the other, and not mixed with any sculpture 
from any other place than the Parthenon, and they are also put at the sides of the room, 
instead of coming directly under the window, in order to give a better light. 

1837. Do you remember how long the former arrangement subsisted ?—The former 
arrangement was made when the Elgin Room was first fitted up: the exact date of that I do not 
recollect, but I do think it was about 10 years ago. 

1838. Then, in fact, for a period of eight or ten years an arrangement subsisted to which 
you felt an objection ?—Yes, 

1839. During that time did you make any representation of your views on the subject to the 
Trustees ?—Yes; I should say several times. 

1840. Did you receive any answer to your reports upon the subject ?—Merely that it was 
not thought advisable at the time to adopt my suggestions. ‘The alterations which I proposed 
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involved considerable expense ; that might have influenced the Trustees in not adopting them 


at the moment. : F F 
1841. Are you aware of any particular circumstances which ultimately occurred, to induce 


the Trustees to attend to your suggestions ?—No, I am not aware that there was anything par- 
ticular to cause it, éxcept, perhaps, that, finding the thing pressed upon them repeatedly, they 
took it more seriously into consideration. ae 

1842. Do you, in your official position as Keeper of the Department of Antiquities, feel 
authorized to order Sir Richard Westmacott, or any other competent person, to remove articles 
of sculpture, or place them as you think fit ?—Unimportant alterations, which do not involve any 


material expense, I could have done of my own authority ; but if they are material alterations, 


or involve expense, I should think it requisite to apply to the Trustees, who would give their 


orders accordingly, ihe 
1843. Were you consulted as to the -present position of the parts of the frieze of the 


Parthenon, at the end of the Athenian Gallery ?—They are not arranged as I had agreed with 
Sir Richard Westmacott that they should be arranged ; it was a mistake; it took place during 
my absence; they are not put as it was originally arranged between Sir Richard Westmacott 
and myself. 

1844. (Sir Charles Lemon.) When any alterations are made in the room, are the instructions 
given by you directly to the men in the employment of Sir Richard Westmacott, or do you 
notify to him what you wish to be done, and do the orders proceed from him ?-I never give 
orders to the men direct, unless they are sent to me by Sir Richard Westmacott to consult me. 
On all occasions where Sir Richard Westmacott has been instructed to carry on any operation 
by the Trustees, he has most freely and candidly consulted me on the subject; of course he has 
taken his own line, because the responsibility rested with him; but when I have made any 
suggestion, Sir Richard has always listened to me in the most gentlemanly and candid spirit. 


[The Witness withdrew. | 
Adjourned till To-morrow, at 12 o'clock. 


Fripay, February 25, 1848. 


The Eart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 
Sir Purtre Ecerton, the Lorp Apvocats, Mr. MILNEs. 


The Rev. Josiah Forshall further examined. 


1845. (The Witness.) If you will permit, I have a request to make to the Commissioners. 
Owing to my engagements, and to other circumstances, it was not till last night that I had an 
opportunity of even glancing at the evidence which had been taken before the Commissioners ; 
but having looked to that evidence, I think there are laid in it grounds for accusations or 
imputations more or less serious against myself, and I have two petitions to make in conse- 
quence. In the first place, that the Commissioners will be good enough, which I have no 
doubt they will, to allow me to be furnished with a copy of the evidence as soon as it is printed 
and circulated among themselves, and in the next place, that they will have the kindness to 
consider (and I would urge it upon their consideration with all the earnestness which respect 
for the Commission allows me to use) the propriety of admitting the public to the examinations 
which are taken before them. I need not state any other grounds for it than those which I 
have now stated. I wish, however, to guard myself against any supposition on the part of the 
Commissioners that I am speaking at all on the part of the Trustees. I have sought no 
instructions from them upon the point, and I have received no instructions from them. I 
speak solely with reference to my own interest personally, which I think possibly may be com- 
promised in some way or other by the result of the inquiry of the Commissioners. ‘There is 
upon the evidence matter which might be construed (whether it ought to be so construed or 
not) into imputations on myself. I do not mean to say that there is any particular passage or 
part of the evidence having that character, but I would earnestly beg of you to consider the 
point. It would, in my opinion, be more to the honour of the Commission, if I might venture 
on such tender ground, and certainly more to the general advantage, if the public could be 
admitted to the examinations which are carried on here. I think you would find such a course 
to be conducive to just conclusions, rather than examinations conducted in private, or before 
selected auditories, as hitherto has been the case. I have one more petition to make, and that 
is, that the Commissioners would do me the favour to take this matter into consideration with- 
out any delay. 

1846. (Lord Advocate.) Do you mean that you wish that the Commission should consider 

the matter before we proceed with your examination to-day ?—Certainly not; it would be 
inconvenient to the Commission to do that, and I have no wish to be the occasion of any incon- 
venience. I only desire my request to be recorded, and to be considered at the earliest oppor- 
tunity by the Commission. 
_ 1847. (Chatrman.) Of course, with regard to the evidence, the Commissioners have made 
it a general rule that any officer of the Museum should be entitled to call for the evidence, or 
any portion of the evidence ?—I thought the Commission would be kind enough to adopt such 
a rule, 

1848. (Lord Advocate.) Have you seen all the evidence ?—Yes, I believe, so far as it has 
been printed; but I was too scrupulous to read it in the first instance, not knowing whether 
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I was allowed to look at any other person’s evidence besides my own; but having heard that 
the evidence was to be circulated generally, I have now looked at it cursorily, and considering 
the whole course of the evidence, and the purport of it, I think I ought to press my request. 
Mav I be allowed to advert to a point referred to in my last examination? I am not certain 
whether the Commissioners perceived at the last meeting at which I was examined, the 
advantage of the numeration. I should wish to explain the point. The book which I now lay 
before the Commissioners, Tyrwhitt’s Sermons, has a number; that number is 48-2-18-37; 
the number shows at once that this book was the 37th book received in this department, on 
the 18th day of February, 1848. It immediately enables any person in all time to come as 
long as that number is preserved, to know whence this book was derived, and, if it were pur- 
chased, what its cost was, for the number indicates the place of the volume on the register. In 
some cases this information may be of very little importance, but in many cases it may be of 
very great importance ; for instance, even with reference to the check to which particular 
reference was made at my former examination, a check intended to be against depredations 
and losses generally ; not against the heads of departments, for with that view the Trustees 
never framed their regulations; they have reposed unbounded confidence in the heads of 
departments, and they have had reason to repose confidence in them. But supposing a print 
or etching of Rembrandt, which may be worth 200 guineas, is bought for the Museum, it is 
marked and stamped in my department, showing whence it came, and to whom it. belongs ; 
now there are impressions of the same etching, worth only five guineas, or not so much, and 
supposing that there were in the department itself any servant or other persons disposed to be 
dishonest, it would be no matter of difficulty to substitute one for the other ; and if this stamp- 
ing and registration were carried on in the Department of Prints, and not in that of the 
Secretary, the means of effecting the substitution would be comparatively facile. This prin- 
ciple of giving a particular number to every article, even if it were carried on with much 
greater difficulty than it is, would be a great advantage to the public. I have myself 
wasted weeks in the endeavour to identify particular objects in the Museum; a bust, for in- 
stance, or a print, or a manuscript which had been referred to by writers over and over again, 
but still by descriptions not sufficiently accurate to enable me to ascertain whether the very 
thing described was in the Museum or not; but if there had been a number attached to it from 
the first, and no other object in the particular department of the Museum to which it belonged 
had the same number attached, it would at once insure the identification. The principle might 
be carried further. Supposing we had a printed catalogue of our printed books, if that were 
printed and circulated generally, the mere number attached to a book would be all that a man 


writing in the United States need state in order to identify the book. He might say, “ Go and 
examine for me in the library of the British Museum 48-2-18-37,” and if he were accurate in 
the number there could be no difficulty in ascertaining what book was meant. By having two 
numbers—one which may be called the number of identification, and the other the number of 
arrangement; the one immutable and permanent, and the other changeable as things are 
changing places in the Museum, which in some departments they must continually do—you 
would insure the most facile means of reference, and would insure also protection to the pro- 
perty. I think I have made the advantage of this method of numbering and registering suffi- 
ciently clear without saying more upon it. 

1849. (Lord Advocate.) How far are the minutes of the Trustees indexed ?—They are com- 
pletely indexed upon slips, as to the minutes of the general meetings and the minutes of the 
standing committees, down to the present time. Those slips are not yet entered in the volume, 
and I think there may be slips for about a year (I said, last time I was examined, that it was 
about eight or ten months, but I think it is about a year), which are not entered in the volume. 
The sub-committee minutes are not indexed so far. 

1850. Are there many sub-committees of the proceedings of which it is necessary to make 
up an index?—Not many; but I should observe upon that point, and with regard to some 
questions that have been asked upon it at previous meetings of the Commission, that from the 
time that the last change was made in the arrangements of this place, in 1837, I have been 
anxious to obtain a complete index of all the proceedings of the Trustees from the foundation 
of the Museum, and I have made two or three efforts for the purpose, but owing to unfortunate 
circumstances those efforts have not been completely successful ; the gentlemen employed upon 
the index have been taken away; we want in the Museum, at the present moment, an index 
upon one uniform plan to all the minutes of proceedings of the Trustees. The index, in the 
earlier times, was made sometimes by the secretaries, and sometimes by those whom they 
employed; and the Commissioners are aware that the secretaries, in early times, changed, the 
secretaryship being taken in rotation by the officer of each of the departments, and the indices 
to the minutes are therefore made upon several principles. It is by no means an easy matter 
to make an index to volumes which contain such multifarious business as comes before the 
Board of Trustees; the difficulty arises from not knowing under what head precisely to place 
many of the transactions. 

1851. Have the Trustees directed you to complete the index ?—I think I have never 
received any direction upon the subject, but I consider it part of my ordinary duty, and a 
part which, supposing I had sufficient means, I should immediately complete. 

1852. In your former examination, I directed your attention to certain discrepancies 
between the returns in 1847, respecting the appointments in the Museum, and the authority 
under which the appointments were made, and the former returns in 1839 and 1840, that was 
in your examination of the 12th of July, 1847. Will you be good enough to tell me how 
many officers there are in the British Museum, at the moment, who hold their appointments 
without any deed of nomination, signed by the Principal Trustees ?__[ am afraid that I cannot 
answer that question, but I believe that you will find it accurately pointed out by the asterisks 
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Rev.Josiah Forshall, 00 the return which was referred to on the 12th of July. I have no reason to doubt that these 


asterisks are correct. 


February 25, 1848. 1853. Am I to understand that all the persons against whose names there are asterisks in 


this return of May, 1847, hold their appointments without any written nomination by the 
principal Trustees ?—I believe so. ; 

1854. Does that apply to the original employment of them in the department, or only to the 
case of promotion ?—To both, supposing the promotion to be the promotion to a supernumerary 
appointment. : : [ 

1855. You said, in your former evidence, that it was not usual to give any written appoint- 
ment in the case of promotion ?—It had not been usual, but I received a new direction a few 
weeks before the time of that examination [see question 722]. 

1856. ‘That was signified to you by the Archbishop of Canterbury ?— Yes. 

1857. With whom alone you had any communication?—Yes, upon that point of having a 
written appointment in future. 

1858. Can you furnish the Commissioners with a return of the number of officers of the Mu- 
seum, who hold their situations without a written appointment from the Principal Trustees ?— 
I believe I can, but I would not be sure that it would be quite accurate. 

1859. How would it not be accurate with regard to the existing officers ?—Because it is 
possible that the written appointments, by the Principal Trustees, may not be entered upon the 
minutes, 

1860. But you can inquire of the officers, can you not?—Yes, by inquiry of the officers it 
may be ascertained. 

1861. Have you, at any time, made an application to the Principal Trustees for a written 
appointment after the employment of an officer?—There are many officers in this house who 
came here for supernumerary and for temporary employment, who afterwards obtained perma- 
nent employment, and of course, in that case, usually and ordinarily they would obtain 
a written appointment. , 

1862. Have not officers been put upon permanent employment without obtaining a written 
appointment ?—There may be cases in the history of the Museum some years ago to which 
that observation applies. 

1863. Are there no cases to which that observation applies now 2—No; I think not; there 
are no appointments made of late years to which that observation applies. 

1864. But are there officers in the Museum holding permanent appointments, as to 
whom a written appointment has been requested from the Principal Trustees after they were 
permanently employed, and who have not yet got their appointments? Are there persons who 
within the last year or two have entered upon permanent offices in the Museum without written 
appointments from the Trustees, but for whose written appointments application has been made 
to the Principal Trustees ?—Not that I am aware of, I have no conception to what you are 
alluding. 

1865. I thought that applications had been made to some of the Principal Trustees for 
written appointments under those circumstances ?—The Board of Trustees have represented to 
the Principal Trustees, upon two or three occasions, the propriety of expediting appointments 
here, and that within the last twelve months. 

1866. Will you state how many appointments have been laid before the Principal Trustees 
for signature within the last year, to what officers that applies, and when those appointments 
were made, to the extent of putting the officers upon the permanent employment ?—I am 
afraid that I cannot answer the question accurately, but there were some 19 sent to the Lord 
Chancellor, signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, in June last. 

1867. Sent all together ?—Many of them were sent together, or nearly so. 

1868. When did those persons enter upon their permanent employments ?—They have not 
yet entered upon them. 


1869. Are they returned in the return of 1847 2—No; not in those capacities, as far as I 
now. 

1870. Are they returned in any capacity ?—AlI those who had been previously employed in 
the Museum, and the greater part had been previously employed in the Museum, are in the 
return. 


1871. Can you state the names of those 19?—I cannot; there are none of them whom we 
strictly call officers in the Museum, except one, that is the Accountant; the others are 
entirely, J think, (but I have not paid very great attention to it,) attendants. 

1872. Still, in the ordinary course, they seem to have required written appointments, because 
application was made for the written appointments ’—Certainly, in the course recently adopted 
[see question 1855]; those persons are not yet appointed; if there be anything which implies 
that they are so considered, it is a mistake—an error. 

1873. The return is peculiar in one part, it says, “ First employed on this day ;” and then, 
with respect to the Archbishop of Canterbu ry’s appointment, it does not say, “ Not appointed,” 
but, day of nomination not recorded ;” so that there must be a nomination ?—No doubt. 

1874. Is the nomination never recorded ’—Yes; it may have been recorded, 

1875. There are persons employed upon a particular day, and then you say, * Day of nomi- 
nation not recorded ;” take, for instance, the first page of this return, “ Mr. Walch 3s. 8d. 
a-day, for every day actually employed ;” that is the first asterisk ; his employment is referred 
to the Principal Trustees, for the time being, and they say, “ First employed on this day,” but 
day of nomination not recorded ;”’ was this nomination ever recorded ?—That I cannot tell 
without referring ; it says, “ Day of nomination not recorded,” but it does not say that the 


BD? 


nomination itself is not recorded. 


1876. Is the nomination recorded ?—] cannot tell; but if you will permit me to go through 
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the paper which I have had prepared, it will enable me to clear up a great many of these cases 
The first name which I have in the order of this paper, (and it is an accidental order,) is Ann 
Eves ; you will find her name in page 9 of the return; there is an asterisk against her name; 
the date of her appointment is given as 20th January, 1846. I find this on the minutes: “ At 
a General Meeting, 24th January, 1846, the Secretary acquainted the Board thatthe Principal 
Trustees had appointed Mrs. Lucy Simmons to be chief housemaid in the place of Mrs. Mary 
Bygrave, deceased, and Ann Eves to be housemaid in the place of Lucy Simmons; their 
appointments to bear date from the 20th imstant.” 

1877. Then there is an error in the return, inasmuch as, from the return, it would appear 
that there had been no appointment of Ann Eves?—Though there may be an error in the 
form of the return, strictly speaking, yet there is no error in the return, looking to the spirit of 
it, because it was intended by these asterisks to let Parliament know what persons had written 
appointments here, and what persons had not written appointments. It certainly may be a 
mistake to say that the day of nomination is not recorded in this particular instance, though I 
am not quite sure it is a mistake at all; in the majority of cases you will not find the day of 
nomination recorded. 

1878. Am I to take it, then, that .the appointments with asterisks affixed to them are all 
cases in which there has been no written appointment by the principal Trustees ?—I think so. 

1879. Then I see that no application has been made, according to this list which is furnished 
to me now by Sir Henry Ellis, to the Lord Chancellor lately, for the appointment of Ann 
Eves ?—Certainly not. 

1880. Why was not a written appointment for her made ?—Because the directions I received 
were as to future vacancies, and not as to past appointments. 

1881. All the applications which were laid before the Lord Chancellor for his signature had 
reference to future appointments, and not to past ?—Certainly. 

1882. Future appointments since what day?—They had reference to actually existing 
vacancies in the establishment—vacancies made under a minute of the Trustees, 

1883. Will you go on with your list ?—The next case which I find refers to two labourers, 
David Roach and Patrick Ryan. They appear at page 5 of the return. I find this entry :— 
«« At a Committee, 10th December, 1842, the Secretary acquainted the Board that the Princi- 
pal Trustees had nominated Cornelius Sullivan, Patrick Ryan, and David Roach, to be the 
labourers to assist the housemaids.” They were labourers who were promoted on that occasion 
from being out-door labourers at 18s. a-week, to be in-door labourers assisting the housemaids 
at 22s. a-week. Sullivan has died since. 

1884. There again the nomination is recorded ?—Yes, but not the day of nomination. 

1885. In this case the nomination, as regards Ryan, does not draw back to the 19th Feb- 
ruary, 1836, the date at which he was first employed ?—No; that is the date at which he was 
first employed as an out-door labourer. Probably he was engaged with the sanction of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; or possibly he was engaged without such sanction, by the Principal 
Librarian, after consulting with the clerk of the works respecting him, to have the care of the 
furnaces and stoves in the basement of the Museum. His engagement might have been at 
first for a week or two; afterwards, perhaps, his employment became more frequent, and at 
Yast he became a regular labourer here. But when he came in-doors, having access to the 
collections, it was thought right to bring his engagement more particularly before the Trustees, 
and to give him a recorded appointment. [he next is William Collins, appointed 27th 
February, 1844. He is a labourer out of doors at present. I find «no minute is to be found 
respecting him.” That is the return which [ have upon my paper; but I happen to recollect 
I have, or had, in my private papers somewhere or other, a memorandum—a notice that this 
person’s employment was actually submitted to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and that his 
employment was approved of by His Grace ; and this observation will apply to all these 
appointments of late years. I can take upon me to say that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
did actually examine whether there was sufficient evidence of the man’s respectability of charac- 
ter before he was employed. The next case which I find is J. Carmody. The date of his 
appointment appears to be the 22nd November, 1841. This is the entry respecting him :— 
« At a Committee, 4th December, 1841, the Secretary acquainted the Board that, in accord- 
ance with the minute of the 13th November, the Principal Librarian had temporarily engaged 
as a labourer John Carmody, who commenced his employment on the 22d November.” 

1886. Then the return is incorrect in that respect ?—It is in point of form, perhaps; but, 
I have to observe that, if these returns were not incorrect on such points as you are now 
alluding to, it would imply a spirit on my part and on the part of the Trustees of finical 
exactness, which would be totally inconsistent with anything like that . liberal and gentle- 
manly feeling which ought to prevail in a great national establishment under such dis- 
tinguished direction as this. The next is James Martin, 8th April, 1843, “ Ata Committee, 
8th April. 1843, the Secretary reported that the Principal ‘Trustees had nominated James 
Martin to be a labourer, in the place of John Hayes, discharged.” R. Eyles is the next, 
appointed 22 April, 1841. This is the entry respecting him, “ At a Committee, lst May, 
1841, the Principal Librarian acquainted the Board that His Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, on the part of the Principal Trustees, had authorized the employment of Richard Eyles 
as a supernumerary attendant in the Department of Printed Books, for cleaning the books.” 
The next is, E. Lance, appointed 11th May, 1841, “ At a Committee, 8th May, 1841, Sir 
Henry Ellis reported, that on the 3rd instant, His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, on 
the part of the Principal Trustees, directed E. J. Lance to be employed as a supernumerary 
attendant in the Department of Printed Books.” The next is, P. Williams, 4th August, 1841, 
«* At a Committee, 25th September, 1841, the Secretary announced to the Board, the nomina- 
tion, by the Principal Trustees, of Philip Williams, to be a supernumerary attendant in the 
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Rev. Josiah Foi'shall, place of J. Teesdale, resigned.” The next is, G. W. Wait, 24th July, 1843, “ At a General 

— Meeting, 29th July, 1843, the Secretary acquainted the Board that the Principal Trustees had 

February 25,1848. nominated G. W. Wait, to be an additional supernumerary attendant in the same,” that is, 

the Printed Books Department. R. Morris, 18th December, 1843, my memorandum says, 

«No minute to be found.” Whether that be accurate or not, I will not take upon myself to 

say. I have not searched into these matters myself; it is impossible I should do so; but there 

is no improbability of the memorandum being accurate, and of the record having been omitted. 

The next is, W. Lucas, 13th May, 1845, « At a Committee, 10th May, 1845, the Secretary 

acquainted the Board that the Principal Trustees had nominated William Lucas to be a super- 

numerary attendant in the room of Augustus Bran, resigned.” The next is, T. Oliver, 18th 

April, 1846, « Ata Committee, 4th April, 1846, the Secretary stated to the Board, that the 

la Principal Trustees had nominated Thomas Oliver to be supernumerary attendant in the 

ihe Department of Printed Books.” The next is, M. Groat, 24th August, 1846 ; my memo- 

randum says, “ No minute to be found; ” that is not correct, because, by accident the other 

day, I found a minute, respecting M. Groat. ‘At a Committee, 25th July, 1846, the 

Secretary reported that the Principal Trustees had nominated Malcolm Groat to be a super- 

numerary attendant in the Department of Printed Books.”” The next is, Mr. T. Burgon, 20th 

May, 1844, « Ata General Meeting, 11th May, 1844, the Secretary acquainted the Board, 

that the Principal Trustees had nominated Mr. Thomas Burgon, to be the supernumerary 

assistant in the Department of Antiquities, whose employment was authorized by the minute 
of the General Meeting in April.” 

1887. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Then Mr. Burgon has no written appointment ?—No. 

1888. (Lord Advocate.) And no written appointment for him has been applied for?—No, 
i there has not. 

1889, He was appointed on the authority of the Archbishop of Canterbury ?—I take it, 
that he was appointed upon the authority of the Principal Trustees. 

1890, But intimated to you by the Archbishop of Canterbury ?—Yes. 

1891. You had no communication yourself with the Principal Trustees ?—I cannot say 
whether I had or not; possibly I may have had with the Speaker, though I do not recollect 

bie it: certainly not with the Lord Chancellor, 

1892. His appointment is recorded upon the 11th of May, 1844, but he was not appointed 
till the 20th of May ?—Exactly, he was not employed until the 20th May. 

1893. Then the return is incorrect, in saying that the appointment is not recorded ?—The 
return is incorrect if it say that ; but it does not. The 20th of May is set down as the day 
when Mr. Burgon was first employed,—the day from which he was paid. He did not accept 
the appointment until he actually came, and that was on the 20th. The minute says, “ The 
Secretary acquainted the Board that the Principal Trustees had nominated Mr. Thomas 

i Burgon,” but it does not say when they nominated him; so far as the evidence of the 

minute goes, it might have been a week or a rhonth before. 

1894. When was the nomination made ?—I cannot tell. 

1895. The appointment stands si mply upon the report of the Secretary to the Trustees, that 
Mr. Burgon had been nominated by the Principal Trustees ?—Yes, in point of form it so 

AN stands, 

1896. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Is there any record kept of the date of nomination of any of 
the officers appointed ?—It might accidentally be put down, but all this has been thought 
(whether we were right or not in thinking so) of very minor importance. It has been under- 
stood, I was going to say, from the foundation of the Museum—at all events, from the time 
I became Secretary—that the Archbishop of Canterbury acted, with respect to temporary 
appointments here, on behalf of the Principal Trustees. 

1897. Is there any record kept of the day of nomination to the different appointments in the 
Museum ?—No. 

1898. What is the reason, then, that some of these appointments are excepted and specified 
in the return in this way, ‘* Day of nomination not recorded ?””—With regard to the majority 
of cases, to the permanent establishment, the persons appointed have written appointments ; the 
examination is only in reference to 17 or 18, or whatever the number may be, marked with 
asterisks in the return of 1847. The Lord Advocate has been questioning me with reference 
to those only ; all the officers who are permanently employed in the Museum, and all who 
hoe | are not employed, merely pro re nata, as it is supposed at the time, have their appointments 

in writing ; and those appointments are laid before the Board, and a formal minute is made 
of the appointment and of the date of it, and of the signatures attached. 

1899. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) Are you sure that you are accurate in that, for in this return, 
bi laid before me by Sir Henry Ellis, I see a memorandum in reference to R. D. Scott, in the 

Secretary's Department, at 804, a-year, appointed on the 10th of May, 1837: do I understand 
that his appointment is one of those which are now lying for signature before the Principal 
Trustees ?—I think it is possible. 

1900. But his name is not asterisked ?—No. 

(1901. He has no written appointment ?—Certainly he has ; his appointment for promotion is 
lying before the Principal Trustees. 

1902. Since what time has it been lying before them ?—Since June last. 

1903. What promotion ?—To be an attendant of the first class, from being an attendant of 
the second class, 

1904, There is a written appointment for his first employment ?—Yes. 

1905. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Would it not have been clearer to have stated in return, “ No 
written appointment ?”—TThe order of the House did not require it, and I should have been 
afraid to have made such a return as that, unless I had taken the trouble to ascertain from 
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every person employed in the Museum, whether he had or had not a written appointment. This Rev.JosiahForshall. 
return, it will be observed, goes back for a great many years before I was Secretary, and | 
could not have positively stated that there was no written appointment without examining the February 25, 1848. 
| parties themselves, and depending upon the accuracy of their memories, which is not the way, 
perhaps, to make up Parliamentary returns. 

1906. But this return does, in effect, say, that there were written appointments, for it excepts 
_ those which were not written appointments, and you stated that those asterisked had no written 
| appointments ?—I did. I showed those which, to my certain knowledge, have no written 
i 
! 


23 
ES 


appointments, and I did not state expressly those which have written appointments, I was 
not so sure about them, 
1907. (Lord Advocate.) Will you furnish a return of the particular officers in the Museum 
| whose appointments are now waiting for the signature of the three Principal Trustees, and 
also a return of the particular offices in the departments for which that signature is required ; 
| for instance, in this case of Mr. Scott, whether the signature that is required from the Principal 
| Trustees is for an original appointment, or for a promotion ?—I think it would not appear, 
| upon the face of the appointment, whether it were an original appointment or a promotion : 
| this is a point of minute accuracy, and I amnot sure that I'am quite correct, but I believe that 

I am accurate in stating, that the appointment of R. D. Scott would not, upon the face of it, 

bear that it was a promotion, but the amount of the stamp would, to anybody who was 

acquainted with this kind of business, show that it was a promotion. The appointment of R. D. 
| Scott, to be an attendant of the first class, would say nothing about his having been an attend- 
| ant of the second class; that would be left to be explained to the Principal Trustees, if they 
| required the explanation. 

. 1908. He holds already a written appointment as an attendant of the second class ?—Yes, 
_ asan attendant; the promotions in the classes, as I have more than once explained, are not 

made under the hands of the Principal Trustees. 

1909. And the way in which the new appointment which lies for the signature of the Prin- 
| cipal Trustees is discovered to be a promotion from an attendant of the second class to an at- 
| tendant of the first class, is that the appointment is written upon a smaller stamp ?—Yes; the 
| way in which the Lord Chanceller, supposing him to be perfectly ignorant of what passes in the 
| Museum, or his officer, would ascertain that it was a promotion, would be from the appoint- 
ment requiring a smaller stamp than it would otherwise require, 

1910. Did you accompany those appointments to the Lord Chancellor with the certificates of 
the qualification of the officers, if there were any laid before the Archbishop of Canterbury ?— 
_ No; not those of the attendants. 

1911. Were the appointments simply sent to the Lord Chancellor for his signature ?-—Yes, 
1912. Has his Lordship signed them ?— He has not. 

1913. Has his Lordship objected to signing them ?—There has been some attempted com- 
| munication between the late Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord Chancellor on this sub- 
_ ject; but what that communication may have been, or attempted communication, I cannot 
: Say. 

1914. Has there been any communication between yourself and the Lord Chancellor ?— 
Not between the Lord Chancellor and myself; between the Lord Chancellor’s secretary and 
myself there has been communication. 

1915. Are there any appointments now before the Lord Chancellor for signature, of persons 

| who have for some time been employed in the situations to which it is proposed now to give 

them written appointments?—I do not know whether I ought not to take objection to this 
| course of evidence, and my Lord Ellesmere and the Commissioners will be pleased to deter- 
| mine my right. The Lord Advocate is now examining me as to appointments which are in 
actual progress and under deliberation at this moment, and upon matters of delicacy, and 
regarding persons in high stations, in which their character for accuracy to some extent may 
be involved. I should therefore put it to the Commissioners for their consideration, before I 
am asked any further question on this point, whether it is conducive to the public interests, or 
usual, to pursue this line of examination. 

1916. All I want to know is, the course followed in respect of the departments, and whether 
there is any written appointment now before the Lord Chancellor proposing the appointment of 
_ a party who is no longer a servant of the Museum ’—Certainly there is. 

1917. When was that laid before the Lord Chancellor ?—In June, I think. But I should 

_ like to have the Lord Ellesmere’s and the Commissioners’ decision upon the point whether, in 

| reference to these appointments which are yet incomplete, and upon matters which are very 

recent, and which are somewhat delicate in their nature, it is for the interest of the public gene- 

_ Yally that you should go into them. I submit it to your decision. Ifyou decide that I ought 
to answer the questions, I am ready to go into the matter fully and entirely ; but they are 
questions which touch the conduct of a man whom I highly revere, a good, meek, patient 
person gone to another world, and I must submit to the Commissioners whether they would 
pursue this line of inquiry upon this point. With regard to the course and method of transact- 
ing the business, and to appointments which have been actually made, I am willing to give the 
fullest information; but I have a scruple of conscience, whether it is consistent with my duty 
to enter into these proposed appointments, which are still incomplete. 

1918. Leaving that for the present, will you be good enough to turn to the point I particu- 
larly mentioned on my former examination; take the case of Mr. Leach ?—I think in one of 

the returns he is stated to have been appointed on the 27th of November, 1830, and in the 
: other return, on the 5th July, 1831; that discrepancy arises from a curious circumstance, 
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William Leach was appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, if I may so call it; that is to 
say, the appointment was submitted to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and His Grace filled 
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up the paper with the name of William Leach and the date. a might have ite the date up, 
but he generally filled up dates himself; it was signed by His Grace on the 27th November, 
1830; it went immediately from him to the Lord Chancellor, where it remained, I suppose, 
for two or three months. I wrote a great many letters about it, and the appointment was at 
last declared to be lost and not to be forthcoming. Thereupon there was a new appointment 
made for the same person, and that was dated 5th July, 1831, and was signed by the three 
Principal Trustees, but (and this will illustrate the nicety of the Archbishop of Canterbury with 
regard to appointments here) he did not do what most persons in such a situation would have 
done, he did not date the second appointment on the 27th November, 1830, because it was not 
actually signed by him on that day; but the second appointment was dated on the 5th July, 
1831, the day on which His Grace actually put his name to it. 

1919, But there is another appointment, the 27th March, 1837?—Yes; William Leach 
was promoted to be an attendant of the second class, on the 27th March, 1837. 

1920. Was there a second appointment made then?—No; I have been in the habit of 


merely making a memorandum upon the back of the former appointment when an attendant 


was promoted, 
1921. In that case then you followed a different rule from that which you propose to follow 


in the case of Mr. Scott, because you are goiag to give him a second appointment ?—I have 
explained that the proposed course was taken in consequence of a direction that the Archbishop 


of Canterbury gave me last year. 
1922. In this case of William Leach, there was no new appointment, but his promotion took 


place on the 27th of March 2—Yes. 

1923. Was he again promoted ?—Yes, he was again promoted on the 8th of February, 1845. 

1924. When did he get the salary of 105d. ?—I presume upon his being an attendant of the 
first class, but that would depend upon his years of service ; if he had had ten years of service 
at the time of his promotion, he would get a salary of 105/. a-year. 

1925. We have now his appointments accurate in those four entries ?—Yes; I am not aware 
of any inaccuracy. 

1926. Will you look at the appointment of H. Adams; what is the date of his written 
appointment ?— His first written appointment was 6th of July, 1832; he was appointed then an 
extra attendant, a description of office which has been abolished. Since that, on the 13th of 
March, 1833, he was promoted to be an attendant also by a written appointment. 

1927. Had he any written appointment until the 13th of March, 1833 ?—Yes; he has had 
two written appointments ; at least I have no doubt that he has. He was subsequently pro- 
moted to be in the second class, on the 18th of May, 1837, which would not be an appointment 
under the hands of the Principal Trustees, but his promotion would have been signified to me 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and I should probably have taken the appointment, and 
made a memorandum at the back of it that he was so promoted. 

1928. Till the last year you never made a fresh appointment in case of a promotion ?—No. 
The Commissioners will see, that to have occupied the time and attention of three such _per- 
sonages as the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, and the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, upon questions of this kind, and in obtaining their signatures, would have been 
certainly inexpedient ; whether it would have been according to the Act of Parliament or not 
is another question. 

1929. How is the case of West explained ?—West was appointed to be an extra attendant, 
by a written appointment under the hands of the Principal Trustees, on the 24th of July, 
1834; he was appointed to be an attendant in the same manner, by a written appointment 
under the hands of the Principal Trustees, on the 10th of September, 1855; and he has been 
promoted since. 

1930. When did he get the higher salary of 85/. a-year ?—The second-class salaries vary 
from 65/. to 857. a-year, and he would become entitled to that rate of salary on being promoted 
to the second class. 

1931. This return mentions his appointment as being on the 20th of April, 1840, and at a 
salary of 75/. a-year ?—With regard to those returns to the House of Commons, the Commis- 
sioners should be aware, in justice to myself, that I had not, especially in former times, the 
means of making those returns with all that extremely nice accuracy which the Commissioners 
seem to expect in them, I was obliged to make use of such means as I had in my department ; 
the clerks in the department have never been very numerous, and I was not anxious to press 
my claim upon the ‘I'rustees for more clerks, when I felt that there were other wants in the 
Museum,which it was more important to supply. There was the case of William Sievier, the 
porter mentioned ; it was a mere clerical error in the last return, one year was put for another. 

1932. What was the nature of that error ?—The clerk in transcribing wrote 1840 instead of 
1837, his eye probably being misled by the figures immediately above in the same column. 

1933. There was, a few months ago, a supernumerary appointment in your department ; 
what was the nature of that ?—There was a supernumerary attendant appointed. 

1934. Has there been no clerk appointed, or assistant, in your department within the last six 
months ?—'The appointments I referred to in my last evidence—an assistant secretary and a 
temporary clerk. The services of the deputy clerk I have not had as yet, and the services of 
the assistant secretary have not hitherto become efficient. I do not know that I have had any 
other appointment in my department. 

1935, What was the ground of the appointment of the assistant secretary ?—The necessity 
of a second person in this office, the great laboriousness of my office being too much for my 
strength, and, I believe, for the strength of any ordinary man. 

1936. And requiring an assistant secretary rather than an additional clerk ?—Certainly, in 
my opinion. ‘ 
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1937. Is the correspondence of the Trustees very extensive and laborious as far as you con- 
duct it ?—It is; my duties properly as Secretary—those duties which have always belonged to 
the Secretary’s office—are certainly very laborious. Perhaps the Commissioners will allow me 
to go regularly through those duties. The first thing, suppose a meeting is not an ordinary 
and stated meeting, or one of those meetings which is provided in the statutes, is to arrange the 
day of meeting; that may be done and is sometimes done by the Trustees at the previous 
meeting, but not always; sometimes it is necessary, if a letter or any business of importance 
occurs, to acquaint the Trustees, or some of them, with such business, and to ask them 
when they will please to meet. I have, therefore, to attend the Trustees individually, and to 
arrange the time of the meeting. That, however, is a duty which of late years I have practised 
to a slight extent. I do not go to see any of the Trustees at their private houses, on an average, 
much more perhaps than once in a fortnight during the year. Jormerly that part of the 
business of the Secretary was much more heavy than it is now. Then, after the day of meeting 
has been fixed, I have to issue the summonses for the meeting. ‘Those summonses, if it is a 
general meeting, or the meeting of a standing committee, are numerous; they amount in one 
case to 40 or 50, and in the other case to perhaps 30 or 40. ‘Those summonses, till the last 
few years, were always signed by myself. 

1938. But not written by yourself ?—No, in former times I used to write them myself, but of 
late years, since I have had clerks and other people to assist me, they have been written by 
them. I, of course, see that they are all right, and sign them. Then the letters and reports 
which are to be read at those meetings of the Trustees I have to read before the meeting, and 


‘to note what they contain; and I have to make from these a list of agenda or points, which are 


put down, often amounting to between 50 and 60. I should think the average amount is 
upwards of 40 different points of agenda at an ordinary meeting. Then I have to attend the 
meetings of the Trustees, which of late years have become very frequent; and I calculate that 
little less than one-tenth part of my time is occupied in attendance upon the Board, or in this 
room before and after the meetings, in arranging and taking care of the papers. ‘Then, having 
taken the memoranda which are made at the meetings of the business done, I have to draft the 
minutes ; that draft is frequently very long; sometimes it would take the greater part of two 
or three mornings, if I had nothing else to do, to draft those minutes. I have drawn out this 
paper; it was not drawn out for the purpose of being. submitted to this Commission, but 
between the 13th of December and the 17th inclusive, I set down with my own hand 67 law 
folios of writing, merely in drafting the minutes. Then after that is done, the minutes are to 
be despatched to the Principal Librarian and the officers, signed by myself. I have to see, 
which I do by exercising a general supervision, that the copy which is made of the minutes 
corresponds with the original, and I sign it. I have also to proceed with the correspondence 
with all persons out of doors relative to the general business of the Museum, and that cor- 
respondence sometimes is very heavy. 

1939. Have you a letter-book ?—Yes, I may at once say upon that point, in order to com- 
pare what has been done in former years with what is done now, that if I were to take the 14 
years, during which my predecessor filled the office of Secretary, I do not think I could find in 
these 14 years 25 copies of letters preserved; but if I were to take the last year of the cor- 
respondence I should find copies or notes of somewhere about 1800 letters which have been 
written or signed by myself, that is in one year; of course, those letters are not all written in 
my own hand, but the drafts of a great many of them are prepared by myself; that is the 
case with almost every letter of any importance. 

1940. (Chairman.) Have you any lithographic forms of letters ?—No: for letters of thanks 
we had formerly lithographic forms. When I became Secretary I used them for some years to 
thank people for presents, but I found on various occasions that it gave offence to the donors ; 
they said, ““ You have sent me merely a lithographic letter of thanks,” and, therefore, in order 
to imduce people to be more liberal, I have adopted, at some little more trouble to myself, the 
plan of writing a letter of thanks in return for every present that is received. But with regard 
to those five days, of which I have taken a note, from the 13th to the 17th of December inclu- 
sive ; in that time I wrote 1] letters in my own hand, and signed 37 letters and minutes which 
were not in my own hand, but many of them drafted by myself, besides 14 letters of thanks 
and 50 summonses. So much for the correspondence; but, besides this which we take an 
account of, there is a great deal of correspondence which I have, and of which no account what- 
ever is taken, upon mere trifles ; people inquire whether we have such a book in the library, 
or they want information about some manuscript, or about a coin, or some object of antiquity. 
I answer the inquiry if I can, or I refer it to the proper officer, and beg him to answer it. There 
is a good deal of correspondence of that sort, of which no account is taken. Then I havea 
good deal of correspondence also with the Trustees individually, it is sometimes a rather lengthy 
correspondence; they wish information upon various points, and of course I am obliged to give 
them that information, that occupies my time; then [ have to prepare drafts for the signature 
of the Trustees for money, those I have usually drawn in my own hand. The draft-book I 
overlook and submit it to them for their signature, Then I draw in my own hand all cheques 
for payments which are made. I very often, though not always, make these payments myself 
to individuals coming for their money, and as far as regards those officers who receive their 
salaries quarterly. I supervise all the weekly and monthly payment of salaries. We have to 
pay about 110 individuals their salaries monthly, and eight or ten weekly. ‘That of course 
comes under my supervision. I keep in my own hand the cash-book, and I keep also a cheque- 
book against the Bank of England, which is a private book, but still necessary. I examine the 
pass-book from the Bank of England to see that it is correct, that I do myself ordinarily. I 
have also various directions to give to the accountant as to the ledger which he keeps, and 
under what items he is to enter payments. I have the preparation of the estimates for the Sub- 
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Committee of Finance, and at one period of the year that is a heavy duty, and I have the pre- 
paration of the Parliamentary papers and returns, which, during the past year, has been an 
exceedingly troublesome and oppressive duty. 

1941. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Have the Parliamentary papers and returns been prepared 
in your department ?—Yes; in my time they have. 

1942. But the financial duties, which you have enumerated, have devolved upon you only 
since the alteration in the establishment, by doing away with the “ Expenditor ?”— Exactly. 
‘Then a considerable portion of my time is occupied in seeing visitors and persons who come 
with introductions from the Trustees. Many come from mere curiosity, but they must be 
received courteously, and be treated in such a manner as to induce them to take an interest in 
all that there is here, and to come to the Museum to improve themselves. That occupies a 
very considerable portion of my time; they ask, naturally, for the Secretary, it is rather a 
misfortune that the Principal Librarian should bear his present title, because strangers do not 
understand that the Principal Librarian is the chief officer at this place, and they ask for the 
Secretary of the establishment; they are used to do so in scientific and other establishments ; 
and being almost always in this room, I am the person nearest to the messengers and attend- 
ants, and they bring in those persons. Then I have sometimes to perform the duties of Prin- 
cipal Librarian, should he by chance be absent, or during his vacation. It also frequently 
happens, during the day, that I have to admit persons to the reading-room, in order to prevent 
their going to Sir Henry Ellis personally with the application; when I know that he would 
himself admit them, and that the recommendations are perfectly satisfactory, I give an order 
of admission with a view to prevent any unnecessary trouble to Sir Henry Ellis and to the 
parties. In the same way I introduce parties to the Galleries of Sculpture, and also to the 
Print Room. ‘Then there is another source of trouble in my department. Parties come to 
inquire about articles which have been presented to the Museum a long time past. A man 
has presented some trifling object 40 years back to the Museum, and his grandchild comes to 
me to ask about it, and sometimes it requires a good deal of trouble to satisfy those parties 
that proper care has been taken of the objects. ‘Then, with regard to the election of Trustees, 
I have to summon all meetings for the election of Trustees, and to attend those meetings. 
Then there is another duty which would not occupy me more than two or three hours, 
but still it is an item inthe occupation of my time, I have to attend the visitation of the 
pictures belonging to the Trustees of the Museum deposited in the National Gallery. Then 
there follows all the business which belongs to me in consequence of my connexion with the 
Principal Trustees, in notifying vacancies to them, and the business arising out of all vacancies 
in making appointments and promotions in the Museum. During the last six months of the 
last year, 1 had on an average something like two applications every day, from persons 
wanting a situation in the Museum, often coming With introductions from persons of sta- 
tion and rank, to which, of course one must attend. On comparing the duties of the Secre- 
taryship as it is now, and as it was some years ago, one would come to some very curious 
results. Suppose we take the years from 1820 to 1826. 

1943. You had the charge of the manuscript department at that time?—No; I am taking 
the period before I became either Secretary or Keeper of the MSS. With regard to the 
meetings of the ‘Trustees, and all that which belongs to the Secretary in connexion with them, 
I take the years 1820, 1821, 1822, 1823, 1824, 1825, and 1826; and not to burden the 
Commissioners too much with all these minutize, I may state generally, that, between the 14th 
of July and the 8th of November in each of those years, there was no single meeting of the 
Trustees, there is not one single record with regard to anything done by the Trustees. But last 
year you will find that there were several meetings during those four months, which are months 
of comparative idleness. If you look at the minutes and see the space which they fill, it will be 
some sort of index, though very imperfect, to the quantity of business done; and I find that 
during the time of my being superseded, or whatever it may be called, in the summer, the whole 
of the minutes, including those of the standing committee and sub-committee, and every meet- 
mg, were comprised in 68 pages; but if you look at the whole of the year 1847, and com- 
pare the summer with the whole of the last year, you will find that the whole of the minutes 
occupy no less than 471 pages; and if you consider the quality of the work as well as the 
quantity, you may very fairly double those pages. So that the duties of the Secretary in this 
respect in the summer of 1826, would furnish no criterion of the amount of his duties in the 
same respect in 1847, nor the duties in the summer of 1847 furnish a just criterion of the 
amount of his duties in the remainder of the year. 

1944. (Lord Advocate.) Can you let the Commissioners see a copy of the minutes for 1847, 
and a copy of the letter-book of [847 ? 

[ The witness produced the same.] It appeared that the minutes of the general meetings for 
the year 1846 occupied 48 pages, and that for the year 1847 they occupied 116 pages; and 
that the minutes of the standing committee for the year 1847 occupied 290 pages, and that the 
minutes of the sub-committee for the year 1847 occupied 63 pages. 

1945, (Chairman.) It is stated that you find large securities for the due discharge of the 
duties of the office ?—Not larger than they ought to be. 

1946, Are you the only officer that finds security ?—No; all the keepers and assistant 
keepers of departments find securities, but no other officers ; they are the officers who are sup- 
posed’ to have the custody and charge of everything in the Museum, subordinately to the 
I rinieypal Librarian, and, therefore, no other persons in the Museum give securities. 

1947. (Lord Advocate.) You are of opinion that the business of the office, as you have ex- 


plained it in detail, does require, independently of the other statf in the department, an assistant 
secretary ?—I am decidedly of that opinion. 
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1948. And in consequence of your representations, the Trustees have nominated, pro Rev. Josiah Forshall. 
tempore, an assistant secretary ?—Yes. 

1949. From what time till what time ?—Until the 25th of December next. I am not sure February 25, 1848. 
| of the date of his appointment, but the appointment bears date within the last few weeks. 

1950. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Are his duties defined?—Not accurately; they are presumed 
to be the same as those of the Secretary. 

1951. (Lord Advocate.) He is to act for you and with you ?—Yes. 

1952. ( Chairman.) Do you consider him competent to take your place at the general meet- 
ings or the meetings of the committees ?—]I hope he will soon become so, 

1953. (Lord Advocate.) Are the persons whom you have now in your office clerks who can 

| write letters of routine for you?—Yes; the senior at present has improved very much, and he 

does his duty admirably ; and, in fact, if it had not been for his valuable assistance, I could 

not have gone on as I have done, with so small a staff as I have in my department. He isa 
entleman above all praise in his present position. 

1954. I suppose for the summonses of the Trustees there is a form ?—There is a printed 
form, but when there is any special business we are obliged to write letters, because those 
printed forms do not admit of your stating what the business is; but those letters are chiefl 
written by the attendants, and not by the clerk, for he has too much to do to allow him time 
to do that. 

1955. (Chairman.) 1 gathered your opinion to be, that the designation of Principal Librarian 
was one rather calculated to mislead with regard to the duties of that officer; have you any 
suggestion to make as to a better designation !—No, I have not. I remember having suggested 
myself, and rather earnestly, in 1837, that the name should be changed, and that he might 
be called “ Principal,” leaving out “ Librarian.’’ But perhaps fell into that suggestion merely 
because it was the simplest mode of alteration, cutting off half the present designation. 

1956. (Sir Philip Egerton.) You object to the French term director ?—I have not considered 
the point. Perhaps under the present constitution a more appropriate term than that might 
be found. 

1957. (Chairman.) Does anything else occur to you which you wish to state to the Com- 
missioners ?—There are several points upon the evidence on which I trust the Commissioners 
will give me an opportunity on a future day of entering into some detail. 

1958. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Are the duties of each person in your department defined ?— 
They are, as well as the irregular press of business in my department admits of it; the three 
clerks have their duties specifically defined. ‘The senior clerk takes what is properly the secre- 
tarial part of the duty, that is to say, the copying the minutes into those books, which is all in 
his own hand, and he does it very well; he also takes the duty of indexing the minutes, and he 
takes the duty of seeing the papers and letters properly arranged and entered; and he takes 
the duty of taking care, in reference to payments, that there is no mistake made about the 
salaries, and generally everything relating to the bills. The second clerk takes all the duties 
with regard to the copyright ; that is quite sufficient to occupy one person, and, indeed, it would 
occupy a little more than one person, because he is sometimes away from illness, and in the 
summer, he is allowed a certain vacation. But he is unable to give his whole time to it, for he 
is not unfrequently called upon to take part of the duties of the senior clerk, particularly 
during his absence in the summer. The third clerk takes the business of registration, but he 
does not give his whole time to that, because often we are so pressed with the mere secretarial 
duties, without reference to the duties connected with the copyright and registration, that I am 
obliged to employ every individual in the department who can write, in writing the papers, 
which have to be copied, and are very voluminous. If there is a sub-committee of the Trustees, 
each Trustee may wish for copies or transcripts of the documents, and if those are long 
documents, that gives a great deal of trouble. That does not often happen, but there is 
altogether a vast deal of copying in the office, more than anybody, except myself, is at all 
aware of. We keep no strict account of it, so that I cannot tell the precise amount. I am 
sure that, on the whole, everybody employed under me does his duty efficiently. 


[ The Witness withdrew. | 
Adjourned till Wednesday next, at half-past 12 o’clock. 


Sir Richard West- 
macott. 


May 12, 1848. 
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Fripay, 12th May, 1848. 
The Fart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Viscount Canninc, Lord Seymour, the Bishop of Norwicu, the Lorp ApvocaTs, 
Sir Cuarues Lemon, Sir Puitie Eeerton. 


Sir Richard Westmacott examined. 

1959. (Chairman.) Have you had an opportunity of reading the evidence of Sir C. Fellows, 
which I understand you desired to see ?—I have. vy . 

1960. Are there any remarks which you wish to make to the Commissioners on this occa- 
sion relative to that evidence?—The evidence which Sir Charles Fellows has given is of that 
character, that it would affect me very materially as an artist, and as a professional man, if I did 
not reply to it. I have looked through the evidence and made minutes of the several items, 
which appeared to me more materially to affect the arrangement which Sir Charles Fellows 
complains of. With the permission of the Commissioners I will read the statement which I 
have drawn up:—I would remark, in the first place, that Sir Charles Fellows is mistaken in 
supposing, as he states in his Answer 1624, that I ever gave a particular order for his 
exclusion from my modelling-room. ‘In a sculptor’s absence, it is not usual to admit 
persons to see his models, when the rest of his studio is open to visitors. Sir Charles Fellows 
never has, I believe, experienced any want of courtesy in my house: on the contrary, he has 
always been received with a welcome and politeness; and, had I been at home on the 
occasion he alludes to, I feel no doubt I should have invited him to my modelling-room., I 
proceed to notice some of the remarks Sir Charles Fellows has thought fit to make in speaking 
of my arrangement of the Lycian sculptures, and I shall endeavour to take them, generally, 
in the order in which they oceur. No. 1625: Sir Charles Fellows says, referring to the dispo- 
sition in the model in the British Museum, ‘he found the top of one monument placed on the 
top of another ; part of one frieze, many hundred years earlier in date than another, intermixing 
with it, &c., Sir Richard Westmacott not having observed any order,’ &c, With respect to 
the first part of these observations, I would only ask where is this to beseen? I am not aware 
of having made any such absurd mistake. I beg to observe, that the arrangement that you 
see in the British Museum is precisely similar to that which T submitted to the Trustees, and 
for this reason: I generally make my arrangements in a model, because my men have no 
occasion to refer to me afterwards; there is no alteration made; but the men refer to the 
model; if anything is wrong, it is in the work itself, and you will find no such thing as Sir 
Charles Fellows has here stated. In continuation (in the same No.), it is asserted that 
the arrangement I adopted was ‘entirely fancy :’ a reference to the objects will show that 
this is not the case. In the same answer, I will beg to have it observed, that when I asked 
Sir C. Fellows if he would help me, he replied, < decidedly not ;’ and I must say I have felt 
he has acted upon this resolution throughout. In 1634, Sir C. Fellows shows, however, that 
I did not obstinately insist upon or adhere to any particular views I had taken up; his com- 
plaint is, that I did not pay sufficient respect, in his opinion, to ‘those who knew anything 
about it,’ namely, himself, and the architect and artist who went out to Lycia. Now, so far as 
Sir Charles is concerned, the Commissioners, referring to 1625, will do me the justice to un- 
derstand why I could not avail myself of his assistance, even so far as I might have thought it 
valuable. Sir Charles gave me no encouragement to seek information from him ; and he should 
bear in mind he is not a professional man, nor an archeologist. He simply discovered the 
marbles in his travels; and the country is greatly indebted to his zeal and enthusiasm for their 
acquisition. But allow me to refer to a reason why I should not have deferred entirely to Sir 
Charles’s judgment. In one instance he proposed to do what I would not have dared to do: to 
suit his arrangement, and to get rid of the difficulty in the projection of the quoin, or corner 
stones, of the friezes, he proposed to have them cut usunder at the angles. Now, what would 
any competent professional man, or antiquary, have said had I consented to this? But I 
make this reply to the charge, that I did not seek assistance where I felt I was not likely to 
procure it. Both the architect, Mr. Rhode Hawkins, and the artist were frequently consulted 
by me. I was indebted especially to Mr. Rhode Hawkins for correcting an error of Sir 
C. Fellows, of no less than 2 feet 6 inches in 20, which had occasioned great difficulty, and which 
this correction enabled me to meet.” It was in the basement of the Temple. I found 
that I could not arrange the sculptures and make them meet, and upon taking the 
capstones of the base, I found, calculating from centre to centre of the column, which I was 
quite sure of, because there was a mark where the column stood on the cornice 3; lt was 6 feet 
9 inches, so that three times 6 feet 9, with the half bases, made out 22 feet, and then I was 
right, and Mr. Rhode Hawkins was of the same opinion ; he said “ You are quite right, it is 
22 feet; Sir Charles Fellows is wrong 2 feet 6 inches.” ‘This gentleman also supplied me 
with other valuable information, and with the working drawings for the construction of 
‘ the Horse’ and ¢ the Chariot’ tombs; all of which I have great pleasure in acknowledging. 
It 1S, however, in my power to show, by Sir Charles’s own evidence, that I am not indisposed 
to listen to him, even at some little sacrifice of my own opinion. I beg to refer to Nos. 
1610 and 16 17, where Sir Charles says alterations were made in the arrangements in 
accordance with his Suggestion ; it is toa portion of the upper frieze to the base of the temple. 
The question put, is, “Was it altered to meet your suggestion, or not? was it such as met 
your suggestion?” He admits it was. Now, I had this alteration made purely out of 
compliment to Sir Charles’s opinion; and though he says, in no very complimentary terms, 
that ‘ the error was self-evident which a child would discover,’ I must honestly declare, 
I neither saw then, nor have I seen since, any strong reason for it; nay, of the two, 
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T rather object to it, and am prepared to show why. However, as it was an open point, and Sir Richard West- 


there was no direct evidence in favour of my views, any more than of his, I did, im a spirit of 
conciliation, which I think might have been acknowledged, allow the alteration to be made.” 
I did that against my own conviction, and I am convinced now that I am right. ‘I would 
beg the Commissioners to bear in mind this portion of the marbles is deficient to the extent of 
nearly 30 feet, and as may be expected from the disorder in which they were found, very few 
slabs being continuous, 10 small difficulty exists in ensuring their correct disposition. I 
would observe the alteration alluded to only occupied two days, so that, in answer to 1651, it 
occasioned but little trouble or expense:” in fact, the expense was 30s. In reply to 1654, 
1656, and 1659, I can only deny the assertions generally. There is a fragment to which, I pre- 
sume, Sir Charles Fellows alludes as being built into the wall, or built into the mortar:’ it 
is not, and never was built into the wall. Iam quite prepared, should the Commissioners 
desire it, to explain what I have done, and my reasons for having done it: J'beg to add that, 
if my workman told Sir Charles that I declined the arrangement upon his suggestion, he told 
him what is not true. At 1712 I observe the same disturbed feeling at not being ‘ consulted.’ 
You will oblige me by remembering how decidedly unwilling Sir Charles Fellows was to help 
me with his advice when he was in this country ; but besides other reasons for his not being 
more frequently consulted, he left England two months before the arrangement of the marbles 
was commenced, and was absent from England six or seven months.” In fact, he was absent 
from England during the whole time that I was going on with the arrangement. “ I am now 
ealled upon to notice the injustice as well as the inaccuracy of another of Sir Charles Fellows’ 
charges: at 1781-2, he asserts there was a hole cut into the wall to receive a bilingual 
inscription, and that I had instructed my workmen to build the Greek side in ! it being more 
imperfect than the other. I hope my character as a professional man is sufficiently 
respectable to give the right value to such a charge of stupidity and vandalism. I simply 
but emphatically deny it; for what I know, there may have been a hole cut in the wall, 
though I have looked, and can see no hole cut; *¢ there had been a hole cut, it could have 
been seen and where the hole had been stopped; but there is no such thing, and if you look 
through the room you will not find it. This fragment was left out till the other works were ar- 
ranged, so that I could see where I could arrange it; and when] found a place for it, Sir Charles 
Fellows happened to be in the room, and I referred to him and said that I had found a. place for 
it, and I said, ‘ What do you say to it?’ and he replied, ‘ Ob, Sir Richard, you know that our 
arrangements differ so materially, that I shall not offer any opinion upon it.” That was the sort 
of assistance that I had from Sir Charles Fellows. ‘“ But there was no hole cut, by what [f can 
learn, and certainly not to receive this Greek inscription. It was lying among the fragments, 
to be placed after the heavier works were arranged. ‘The following, in connection with the sub- 
ject, requires notice (namely, 1786), I must premise that, not being very conversant with such 
matters, I have always declined interfering with the inscriptions, referring my men to Sir Charles 
Fellows on that subject, and Sir Charles admits that the moulder to the Museum applied to 
him to arrange them.” Because, being plaster, it was not the work of my people, only I super- 
intended them. I employed the moulder to the Museum to do that part of the work. “ But 
he says he afterwards returned and found something that ‘puzzled’ him, when it appeared that 
in order to make adjoining inscriptions uniform as to size, I suppose, I had ordered the men to 
take 1wo lines from one inscription, and placed them as part of another on one side of the room, 
whilst the inscription of which it really was a part was on another side of the room. Now, the 
portion alluded to never was taken from one inscription, it turns out to have been a detached 
scrap of two lines only in plaster (a cast left ready to be placed) ”* for all the inscriptions are 
casts ; “and it might have been placed inaccurately, but if so, I, who only superintended the safe 
placing of the inscriptions, may be pardoned for the mistake, when it appears Sir Charles him- 
self was ‘ puzzled,’ and only saw there must be some mistake, because the inscription referred 
to appeared to him ‘ too long,’ a reason that does not make my mistake appear in a very much 
worse light. I feel we should both have been benefited by the opinion of a Greek scholar. 
With respect to 1789, I believe I have already explained. In reply to 1827, ‘that a portion 
of one of the stones was cut away, I beg to say it was cut away before the marbles were de- 
livered to me, which was some months after their arrival; they had been in the hands of the 
mason to the Museum, and were, I understand, cleaned by him.” In conclusion, I have to 
observe, that I am quite as sensible as any one can be of the value of Sir Charles Fellows’ 
contribution to the ancient monuments of our Museum, and equally admire his enthusiasm re- 
specting the discoveries that have made him so deservedly known. From the evidence it would 
almost appear that Sir Charles Fellows expected, or rather claimed, to have the entire manage- 
ment of these sculptures: he says, at 1686, he, as an individual, is perhaps more authorised 
than any one else to point out objections, &e. It could not be because he was then conversant 
with the general history and classification of ancient sculpture, nor as a profound scholar, nor an 
experienced antiquary, but simply, it would seem, because the fragments were discovered by him. 
It not having been thought expedient to entrust this charge to him, seems, I much regret to say, 
to have occasioned his indulging in an unfriendly feeling, expressed, too, na way I could 
scarcely have expected, against me, who have been called in professionally by the Trustees. I 
could have no object but the care of the sculptures, and the desire to do my best in arranging 
them; and I should have been pleased to have had Sir Charles Fellows’ advice and opinion, 
and would have acted on them whenever I felt they were well founded, but otherwise I scarcely 
could be expected to rely on his opinion upon professional points, nor have I confidence in him 
as an archeologist ; the different objects were found by him scattered about, some he says in situ, 
others below the earth, and we have not all that belonged to the different monuments. In one 
series, as [ have stated, 1647, an hiatus of nearly 30 feet cccurs ; and yet Sir Charles says, 1624, he 
knew exactly how the things were originally. With the drawings we possess, and the dimen- 
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essential points as himself. Sir Charles differed with me on certain particulars of arrangement, 
I had a circumscribed space allotted me for a work Iwas requested to perform ; but Sir Charles 
would have diminished that space still more by erecting facsimiles of the “Rock tombs.” 
confess I did not feel myself justified in recommending or acceding to this step. Observe, we 
have not one particle or atom of the originals of those tombs, only a few plaster casts ; and I 
considered it would be an unnecessary expense and sacrifice of space to adopt that suggestion, 
when, under the circumstances, drawings of those tombs would carry every requisite notion of 
them. For thesame reason, I objected to the construction of the « Harpy tomb,” with its pon- 
derous capping ; it would have entailed a heavy expense, both in constructing the monument 
and in preparing a pier to carry it. I consider that the expense of those two objects would 
have cost at least 12002. or 15002, and I did not feel myself Justified In recommendin 
their adoption to the Trustees, and that was one of the sore points between Sir Charles Fellows 
and myself, the “ Harpy tomb ” and the “ Rock tombs,” of which we have nothing but only a 
few plaster casts. 

1961. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) Those two matters you say would have cost 15007.—I should 
have thought so, the Harpy tomb was 30 feet in height, and it would have been necessary to 
build a pier underneath to carry such a weight. 

1962, (Chairman.) The Harpy tomb would have been the actual stone ; it is not all in 
plaster?—No. That is the very finest archaic work, and a very valuable one. He thought 
that I had erected the monument too low, and he said people could not see it. He was going 
to erect it 30 feet in height; and had he done so, as in the model, you could not have got 
eight feet from it, so that you must look 8 feet up to 30, and two sides of his monument could 
not have been seen, 

1963. (The Lord Advocate). Is there a specimen at all, of which these Rock tombs were 
made ?—Not an atom; not the least thing. ‘* But I differed also with Sir Charles in think- 
ing that that object, 30 feet high, in so confined a space, would have been more available 
either for artistical or archzeological purposes, than by the mode I have adopted for exhibiting 
the peculiarities of that monument. By Sir Charles Fellows’ plan I apprehend two of the 

sides could not have been seen. Had Sir Charles Fellows confined himself to objections of 
the arrangement, I could only have lamented our not agreeing, but could have had nothing 
to complain of ; he had his opinion, I had mine, and though I think I can Justify my arrange- 
ment generally, I should always have been willing to bow to well-founded correction; but 
descending, as Sir Charles has done, to assertions and reflections neither well-supported nor 
courteous, I am induced only to notice them out of the respect I feel to the Trustees, who 
paid me the compliment to require my services; to the public for whom I have been em- 
ployed; and to my Own reputation, in order that I may remove the unfair impression which it 
is possible Sir Charles Fellows’ printed remarks, if not at once replied to, may occasion. For 
myself I can safely assert, that every endeavour has been used to do justice to these interesting, 
and, in an archeological point of view, valuable monuments.” I am much obliged to the 
Commissioners for allowing me to read these notes, the questions which they might have put, 
might not have called forth all the answers that I could have wished to give, 

1964. (Chairman). Does the manuscript contain references to the questions ?— Yes, 
being desired by the Trustees to consider my model, I observed to them that my first thought 
was of classification; and, as far as the confined space of the room allowed me, in the first 
place, I considered the public and how to provide for them, so that in the arrangement they 
should understand the connexion of the different objects with each other. That was my prin- 
cipal object ; for which reason, I have kept the whole place clear down the room, and have 
arranged the statues as you will see apart from these tombs, which gives an increased space, 
so that 300 people more can be admitted in the room by my plan than can be admitted by 
Sir C. Fellows’ model that you have before you. Now, Sir Charles Fellows in proposing to 
cut the angle-stones, the coigne-stones, would have done a thing which, if I had done, I should 
have had every antiquary and archeeologist in the kingdom upon me; he has cut the angle- 
stones, the coigne-stones [pointing to the model], he has cut them here and so developed them ; 
I should not have done that; I should have expected to have had every archeologist in the 
kingdom upon me, if ] had done such a thing; they are the most important parts of the build- 

ing, the coigne-stones, four of which I used in the base of the Temple, and four others which 
projected I brought forward from the wall, and worked from them right and left. All the 
coigne-stones are made flat, and they are all cut, and that was one of the points that Sir Charles 
Fellows and I differed upon : in fact, that was one of the points ; the Rock tombs was the other ; 
and the placing the Harpy tomb was a third. I could not recommend them to the Trustees. 
I am sure that must have cost from 12007. to 1500/., and underneath there must have been a 
basement as large as the monument itself to support it. 
1965. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Were they all cut before you expressed your opinion to Sir 
Charles Fellows ?’—They are not cut. 


1966. (The Bishop of Norwich.) Was tl 


: ( is mass of substructure to elevate the monument ?— 
Yes, possibly as he found it; it was the lower face of the tomb as he found it in Lycia, and it 
would have required a very substantial building underneath, 

1967. Then, in fact, this lower substructure [pointing to the model | would have merely filled 
up space for no purpose ?—- Yes. 

1968. (Chairman.) When you re 

presume you understood tha 
room ?—Yes, 


ceived directions to devise an arrangement for these marbles, 
1 that you were to put all the three classes of marbles into the same 
1969. The question of the 


ee Ir subdivision was not submitted to you ?—No. 
J/U, le room was there . 


» and you had the three classes of marbles to put in that room ?—Yes, 
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1971. You would have been better pleased to have put the Lycian marbles by themselves, 
I presume ?—Certainly. The room was given to me, a room of 80 feet by 40 feet, but the 
room istoo small for the marbles; I could only work upon what there really was. 

1972. (The Lord Advocate.] Will you be good enough to inform the Commissioners when 
you were first employed by the Trustees to take charge of the Lycian marbles?—-The time, I 
should think, was in 1845. 

1973. Do you recollect the date?—It was in June. 

1974. It was by the Secretary of the Trustees that you were desired, by letter from him, 
to take charge of the Lycian marbles ?— Yes. 

1975. Will you give the Commissioners the date of that letter ?—Yes. 

1976. Were you in that letter desired to have any communication with Sir Charles Fellows, 
or with the architect or artist that accompanied him to Lycia?—Yes. 

1977. Did you receive any special instructions at all with reference to these Lycian marbles ? 
—No. My instructions were general—that I was to prepare a model; in fact, it was at the 
first meeting of the Trustees, and it was actually in the Museum. 

1978. When did you first receive your instructions from the Trustees ?-—On the 28th June, 
1845. 

1979. Did you receive them through the Secretary of the Trustees, or at a meeting of the 
Trustees ?—I received my first instructions from the Trustees themselves, in person, in the 
Museum itself, notin this room. 

1980. From certain of the Trustees ?—Yes, 

1981. Do you remember when those instructions were given ?—It was in 1845. 

1982. Were you then instructed to hold any communications with Sir Charles Fellows, or his 
architect or artist ?—Yes. 

1983. At that meeting of the Trustees?—Yes. The Trustees, after meeting in this room, 
had walked through the Museum, and they met me there, and they met Sir Charles Fellows 
there. 

1984. Did you meet in the room in which these remains are locked up ?—No. 

1985. Was the room in which those antiquities now are selected at that time for the purpose 
of receiving them ?—The room was building at the time. 

1986. And you were told that they were to be deposited in that room, and arranged there? 
Yes. 

1987. In the hearing of Sir Charles Fellows?—Yes. 

1988. Were you desired by the Trustees to prepare a model, or did you do so of your own 
accord ?—I was desired by the Trustees to prepare amodel. 

1989. Showing the manner in which you thought they should be disposed in that room ?— 
Yes; the way in which I thought they should be disposed. | 

1990. You made a model ?—Yes. 

1991. Did you make that after a communication with Sir Charles Fellows ?—I had no 
communication particularly with Sir Charles Fellows. 

1992. Had you any communication with Sir Charles Fellows upon making that model ?— 
None. 

1993. Nor with his architect nor artist?—Yes, with Mr. Rhode Hawkins. I knew him, 
and we talked as men will talk of things of that kind together 

1994. Did you consult him in the construction of that model ?2—No. 

1995. From what materials did you make up your model? You saw, of course, the 
antiquities themselves; from what other materials did you make up your model ?—I had the 
whole of the marbles in my possession, and having made sketches of every marble, and having 
models of every object, I could very easily arrange them in a case that I made similar to the 
one before you. In fact, that is a copy of the case which I have constructed. 

1996. Am I to understand that the only materials that you had for constructing the model 
were the marbles themselves ?— Yes. 

1997. Had you the drawings of Sir Charles Fellows ?— Yes. 

1998. What else had you besides the marbles—had you his books ?—Yes, I had his books. 

1999, Had you anything more ?—No, I had nothing but the marbles, 

2000. Had you his drawings at the Museum ?—-I had a reference to them. 

2001. Did you refer to them ?—Yes. 

2002. Did you consider them in constructing the model ?—Yes ; I may say that I used 
them. Of course, in looking at them, there were several things that led me to see how those 
things belonged to each other in the drawings. 

2003. The Commissioners are to understand that the materials from which you first con- 
structed the model, under the direction of the Trustees, were the antiquities themselves, Sir 
Charles Fellows’ works, and the different drawings with reference to those subjects in the 
Museum ?— Yes. 

2004. Was that model shown by you to Sir Charles Fellows, or to his architect or artist, 
before it was communicated to the Trustees ?—It was in the Museum several days before the 
Trustees saw it. 

2005. Was it shown by you to Sir Charles Fellows, or to his architect or artist, before it 
was shown to the Trustees?—No, not by myself. It was left in the Museum for anybody 
whatever to see it. 

2006. You did not show it to any one before it was shown to the Trustees ?—No. 

2007. You gave it in as a finished model ?—Yes, as my idea of the arrangement. 

2008. Did you afterwards meet the Trustees upon the subject ?— Yes. 

2009. When was that meeting ?—I do not recollect the dates, and I am not prepared to 
answer the question. 
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2010. Was Sir Charies Fellows then in the country ’—Yes, at that period, certainly. 

2011. Could you tell us the dates of those meetings ?—I will endeavour to do so; but, upon 
my word, I doubt whether I shall be able. . ed 

2012. This model was not, in the end, used for the reconstruction of the antiquities, was 
Yes; that was the model that is actually in the room now. 

2013. The room is now built according to that model ?— Yes. 

2014. Absolutely, according to its first design ?—Yes, absolutely. I have made no alterations. 

9015. None at all 2—TI do not think there is any alteration whatever—in principle certainly 
not. ‘There is nothing in the principle of the arrangement that has been altered. 

2016. Did Sir Charles Fellows suggest any alteration to you ?—None. 

9017. Nor his architect nor artist ?—I consulted Mr. Rhode Hawkins, 

2018. I mean the architect and the artist who attended him to Lycia?—Yes. 

2019. Did any of those gentlemen suggest any alterations to you to be made in your model? 
—None. ‘ . 

*. 2020. Was no alteration suggested about the frieze ?—That was suggested by Sir Charles 
Fellows, and I heard of it from the Trustees. 

2021. When was that suggested ?—I should suppose it must be about ten months or twelve 
months since. 

2022. How long after the model was presented to the Trustees ?—It was after the arrange- 
ment was made, after they were built up, that Sir Charles Fellows desired to have that done. 

9023. Did you hear it by accident ?—I heard it first by accident: and I did it really in a 
spirit of conciliation towards Sir Charles Fellows. 

2024. The first model you made was absolutely used by your men in the reconstructing of 
those antiquities ?— Yes. 

2025. After they were reconstructed, was any alteration made in the arrangement ?—One 
alteration was made at the suggestion of Sir Charles Fellows, which I have not ced. 

2026. That was the alteration in the frieze ?—Yes. 

2027. Was that made long after the reconstruction of the antiquities?7—Some months after 
the work was arranged and fixed. 

2028. And finished ?—Yes. 

2029. And the workmen out of the apartment ?—Whether the workmen were out, I do not 
know. 

2030. Had you any communication with Mr. Hawkins, who is at the head of that depart- 
ment ’—Very little; he interfered very little indeed. 

2031, Did the Trustees desire you to have any communication with Mr. Hawkins, or did 
you consider yourself at liberty to act quite independently of Mr. Hawkins ?—No, I felt 
myself entirely under the Trustees. 

2032. Entirely under the Trustees, and accountable to them only ?—Yes. 

2033. And you were not required to have any other communication with any one ?—Yes, so 
far as I have before stated. 

2034. You know nothing about Mr. Hawkins being put in charge of those antiquities ?— 
No. 

2035. What interval elapsed between the preparation of the model, its exhibition to the 
Trustees, and the reconstruction of the antiquities in the apartment devoted to them ?—I should 
think not more than five or six weeks, 

2036. Five or six weeks after the model was prepared and exhibited to the Trustees, you 
gave orders to your workmen to place them in the apartment according to the model?—Yes, 
in fact as soon as the room was ready for me I began. 

2037. Was anybody admitted into the apartment in the interim ?—I never made any 
objections to anybody coming in, 

2038. Do you know whether Sir Charles Fellows or the architect or artist happened to see 
them in the course of construction?——No doubt, because the place was open to everybody. I 
was very glad to see young Mr. Rhode Hawkins, because, as I said before, there were one or 
two points that I had a difficulty in, and I could not understand them. The fact was, that the 
facade of the building, which Sir Charles Fellows made 20 feet, I made 22, from the circum- 
stance that I have before explained, taking from centre to centre of columns. 

2039. Those difficulties you discovered in making the model?—No, but I discovered them 
when I came to put the works together. The men said, “We cannot do what you have set 
us to do.”’ 

2040. When your men came to put the antiquities up, they said “ We cannot work exactly 
to the model, because the actual stones will not suit, and therefore there must be some mistake 
in the measurement ?’’—Yes, and I applied then to Mr. Rhode Hawkins. 

2041. You did not apply to Sir Charles Fellows ?—No. 

2042. Had Mr. Rhode Hawkins been in Lycia ?—Yes. 

2043. Did Mr. Hawkins enable you to solve this difficulty ?—Yes, quite. 

2044. With his assistance you found out the correct measurement ?—I found out the correct 
measurement ; he confirmed, in fact, what I had done. 

2045. And the stones were found to suit?—Yes ; in fact, Mr. Hawkins was of great use to me, 

2046. Ha d you any interview at all afterwards, when they were built up, with Sir Charles 
Fellows in the presence of the ‘Trustees or otherwise ?—No, never with the Trustees. 

2047. Did you meet the Trustees, after the reconstruction, to look at the apartment ?— 
They were frequently with me, several of them, not as Trustees, but as gentlemen walking 
through the Museum. : 


2048. You received no other communication directly from the Trustees, with reference to the 
work, except the first communication ?—No. 


it? 
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2049. It was all left in your hands after the first communication 2—Yes, 

2050. You had been employed in similar work, I think, in the Museum in the arrangement 
of antiquities ?—Yes, in their arrangement. I have been employed here ever since the foun- 
dation of the Gallery of Antiquities, between 30 and 40 years. 

2051. The arrangement being entrusted to your care directly by the Trustees?—Yes. 

2052. And not through the head of the department of Antiquities ?—No; but I should 
remark this, that in an arrangement of anything of great moment I received my instructions 
directly from the Trustees; but, upon minor occasions, Mr Hawkins has applied to me; as, 
for example, the removal of statues, or anything that required careful men: directions as to 
things of that kind I received from Mr. Hawkins; but such an important thing as an order for 
an arrangement came immediately from the Trustees. 

2053. And that has been uniformly the course pursued ?—Yes, uniformly so. 

2054. Did you make any special report to the Trustees upon the subject of the Lycian 
marbles ?—No. 

2055. Not at any time ?—No, at no time a special report. 

2056. The alteration you say in the frieze was very slight, and it was done in the course of 
two days, and at comparatively no expense ?—Only at the expense of two men for two days. 

2057. Will you state specifically what the alteration was that was made in the frieze ?— 
Yes. 

2058. Only in the frieze?—The alteration of three stones. Sir Charles Fellows and I 
read the marbles differently. In the coigne stone, which projects, are a file of prisoners, and 
they have brought the Judges near the prisoners, with the taking of the town betore the Judges. 
Now, I am aware that with the Greeks it was the custom for the Judge to sit out of the town 
always, and Sir Charles Fellows places them differently, he places the town between the 
prisoners and the Judges, and I think he is wrong. JI altered them, but it was against my own 
conviction that it was right; but I did it in a spirit of conciliation. 

2059. Those were stones not in situ at the time they were discovered ?—From his own draw- 
ing it appears that they were ina confused mass, and that the building was thrown down by an 
earthquake. 

2060. That is just my question. Does it appear from his drawings or from his books 
that these stones now referred to were zn situ when he saw them? If they were thrown down 
by an earthquake, they could not have been in situ 2—No. I cannot understand what he means 
by “in situ,” because the building was all crushed. 

2061. There was an earthquake; that is exhibited in the drawings, and the stones are de- 
scribed. Is that true of all the figured stones which you reconstructed ?— Yes. 

2062. There were none of the figured stones taken down from the building ?—No. 

2063. That had been done with the other portions, before Sir Charles Fellows had moved 
them ?—Yes, excepting some portion of the Harpy tomb. 

2064. Do you know whether Sir Charles Fellows was requested by the Trustees to make a 
model of an arrangement on his part, as it were in competition with your own; to show what 
his ideas were ?—Sir Charles Fellows made some objections to my model before the Trustees. 
Three weeks after he produced his model. 

2065. Did you hear the Trustees give those directions ?—I do not recollect. 

2066. Do you know that such directions were given?—Yes. 

2067. You never were informed of that ?—I saw that Sir Charles Feliows had produced 
his model, and it was put into the Museum by the side of mine. 

2068. Sir Charles Fellows did not consult you at all?—No. 

2069. Did you see that model before you began to build from your own?—No. My model 
was made for a fortnight or three weeks before. 

2070. Mark the question. Did you see Sir Charles Fellows’ model before you began to 
build from your own model ?—Yes. 

2071. You say that there was an interval of about from four or five weeks before you began 
to build from your own model ?—Yes. 

2072. In that interval did you see Sir Charles Fellows’ model ?—Yes, I did. 

2073. Did the Trustees direct you to consult Sir Charles Fellows’ model, or was it by 
accident you saw it?—No. I saw it; it was publicly exhibited in the Museum, I referred to 
it, of course. 

2074. You referred to it of your own accord ?—Yes, without any directions. 

2075. Were you desired by the Trustees to make a model after communicating or consulting 
with Sir Charles Fellows?—A second model? No. 

2076. Were you desired upon any occasion in making a model, either originally or at any 
other time, to consult with Sir Charles Fellows or to take his assistants in Lycia into con- 
sultation with you?—No. I do not remember receiving any such instructions beyond what I 
have already stated. 

2077. The Trustees never instructed you to do that; but to make a model from those 
materials that you have referred to, but never that you should consult Sir Charles Fellows, 
or his architect or artist?—~No, not further than I have already declared. 

2078. I think you said that Sir Charles Fellows was present when the Trustees first gave 
you instructions ?—Yes; when I first received them Sir Charles Fellows was present. 

2079. But you say the Trustees did not even on that occasion refer to Sir Charles Fellows 
as a person with whom it would be right or advisable for you to hold communication ?—No ; 
but allow me to state that Sir Charles Fellows and myself were good friends, and the Trustees 
never would have thought of saying to me, “ Consult Sir Charles Fellows ;” they knew very 
well that Sir Charles Fellows and I were friends, and that we should naturally talk together 
upon the subject, and they would not have referred me to him, 
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2080. Was this very natural anticipation of the Trustees followed out in practice? Did you 
talk with Sir Charles Fellows on the subject, or did Sir Charles Fellows talk with you?—No ; 
when he found that my model was likely to be adopted, Sir Charles Fellows then withdrew 


from me, nate . , 
2081. Did the Trustees communicate to you those objections made by Sir Charles Fellows ? 


1p Still you say that the Trustees gave you instructions to make a model, and gave you 
those instructions in the presence of Sir Charles Fellows, whose intimacy with you they were 
perfectly aware of; did you understand from the ‘Trustees, or without understanding it, that you, 
in point of fact, held any communication with Sir Charles Fellows in preparing your model ? 

ae, Were the Trustees aware that you had not any communication with Sir Charles 
Fellows?—I do uot imagine that the Trustees knew anything of what passed between Sir Charles 
Fellows and myself. : 

2084. Had you any reason for not consulting him ?—No, but he himself declined at a later 
period any consultation with me. é 

2085. Did he decline consultation with you in preparing your model ?—I do not remember 
anything of that kind. vi! 

2086. You prepared your model, and you say that you did not prepare it in consultation 
with Sir Charles Fellows, and you were not desired by the Trustees to do so, although he was 
present. Did Sir Charles Fellows, in point of fact, or can you charge your memory with it, 
ever decline, in the course of your preparation, to consult with you, and give you the benefit of 
his advice ?——No, I never asked him. I considered that we were opposed to each other; he 
was making a model, and I had made mine, and therefore I could not very well consult Sir 
Charles Fellows, nor would Sir Charles Fellows perhaps have been agreeable to my consulting 
him. He had a notion of an arrangement, and I had a notion of an arrangement; and we 
differed in our notions. 

2087. Did he receive any instructions from the Trustees to prepare a model till your model 
had been seen ?—-No; mine was seen first. 

2088, You had prepared your model without asking Sir Charles Fellows’ advice at all?— 
Yes. 

2089. Then, during the time while you were preparing your model, and until Sir Charles 
Fellows had received instructions to prepare another, you could not have considered him as a 
rival or antagonist?—No; but you will understand this—I saw very clearly when I was con- 
sulting Sir Charles Fellows, and talking with him over this business, that there were certain 
points which Sir Charles Fellows insisted upon that I could not possibly agree to; there were 
three, 

2090. When were those conversations ?—Occasionally. I do not know exactly when, 

2091. Was it before you received instructions from the Trustees ?—Yes. 

2092. Anticipating that you would have the matter entrusted to you?—Yes. I knew I 
should be called upon for a model; and in talking with Sir Charles Fellows, I found that he 
was strongly opposed to me on the Rock tombs. 

2093. What were the points that you disagreed upon with Sir Charles Fellows ?-—The 
admission of the Rock tombs. 

2094. Into the room ?—Yes ; the admission of the models of the Rock tombs into the room 3; 
the Harpy tomb to be raised 30 feet, as it was; anda third the cutting off the coigne stones. 

2095. Now, you were aware of Sir Charles Fellows’ views upon those three points before 
you began to prepare your model ?—Yes. 

2096. And before you received instructions from the Trustees ?—Yes. 

2097. And do I understand that, in consequence of that difference of opinion, which you 
already knew to exist upon those points between Sir Charles Fellows and yourself, that you 
prepared your model without any further consultation.—Yes. 

2098. Did you mention to the Trustees that this difference existed between you and Sir 
Charles Fellows on points so important ?—I do not recollect doing so. I might have done 
so; it is very possible. 

2099. Do you think you mentioned to the Trustees, that you were aware that differences of 
opinion between Sir Charles Fellows and yourself existed upon points so important, that you 
could not, in preparing the model, have any consultation with him ?—I think it very probable 
that I may have said so, speaking to the Trustees, not as Trustees, but as gentlemen coming 
into the Museum, 

2100. When they were giving you instructions?—Not at that time ; when I received 
my instructions there was an end of it: I did not see them frequently. 

2101. Did you not think it necessary to inform the Trustees previously to preparing your 
model, in consequence of having received those general instructions, that there were those 
points of difference between you and Sir Charles Fellows that rendered it impossible for you 
and him to co-operate in the common object of making the model?—No. I never thought it 
necessary to do anything of the sort. 

2102. (Lord Seymour.) I understand you to state, that when the Trustees gave you an order 
to prepare the model, they knew that you were on friendly terms with Sir Charles Fellows ?— 
I have no doubt that they did, because they had seen Sir Charles Fellows and myself very 
much together ; in fact, we were very good friends, 

2103. ‘Then the Trustees would have naturally supposed, from your acquaintance and friend- 
ship with him, that you would have consulted him in preparing a model, might they not ?—It 
is a proof that I had consulted Sir Charles Fellows, and that we had been talking over the 
subject together, when I ascertained that we differed so materially in our views of the arrange- 
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ment. Itis clear that there must have been conversations between Sir Charles Fellows and 
myself, otherwise I could not have arrived at the conclusion as to the three points of difference. 

2104. It may be clear to you, and it might be clear to Sir Charles Fellows, but what I wish 
to know is this, was it clear to the Trustees at the time that they gave you the order to make 
the model ?—Upon my word, I do ‘not think I mentioned the circumstance to the Trustees, 
or ever thought of mentioning it to the Trustees; it never occurred to me to make such a 
remark to them. 

2105. In what way did you proceed to arrange these marbles when you received the order. 
You stated, I think, that you looked at the marbles themselves, and that you looked at Sir 
Charles Fellows’ works ?—Yes. 

2106. Did those works show the state in which the marbles were found ?—No; the works I 
allude to, were, for example, the drawing of the Temple—that gave me a notion of what the 
Temple was; and with respect to the Harpy tomb, I knew how the Harpy tomb was, although 
I knew I could not build it, and it was not proper to build it. I knew what the Rock tombs 
were, but I did not think it necessary to build the Rock tombs; we have not an atom of them, 
only a few plaster casts. Sir Charles Fellows’ work was certainly very useful to me. 

2107. I understood you to say, that it never occurred to you to state to the Trustees your 
difference of opinion with Sir Charles Fellows ?—No. I may have said so, perhaps, to the 
Trustees individually, and expressed my opinion that Sir Charles Fellows was wrong in 
desiring to build the Rock tombs. I dare say that I may; but they must have been mere con- 
versations, and I had no expectation of being called upon, as I am to-day, to answer to them ; 
therefore, I took no notice of them, and never thought of them. 

2108. I think you said that one frieze had been altered ?—Yes, one frieze ; there were three 
stones. 

2109. What led to the alteration of that frieze ?—A difference of opinion on their arrangement 
between Sir Charles Fellows and myself; he thought that the town should be between the 
prisoners and the Judges, and I thought that the town should be further off, and that the Judges 
should be nearer the prisoner. That was the point which we differed upon. 

2110. It was not that there was a great chronological difference of opinion as to date ?— 
No, they belong to the same thing—not the least—they were parts of the same temple—the 
same frieze evidently from their sculpture—they belonged to each other. 

2111. (The Lord Advocate.) How were you informed of this difference of opinion with 
Sir Charles Fellows about the frieze ?—I do not know. 

2112. Did the information come to you accidently, or were you officially informed of it ?— 
At first accidentally. 

2113. Did the Trustees communicate it to you in a letter that Sir Charles Fellows had 
written to them on the subject ?—Yes; but I had no instructions from the Trustees with 
respect to it. 

2214.—Did you hear that Sir Charles Fellows had written to the Trustees on the subject ?— 
Yes. 

2115. You never saw the communication ?—I had a copy sent me; I thought that there 
was nothing to prejudice Sir Charles Fellows or myself, and as that was the case, I said “ I 
will transpose the bas-reliefs.” 

2116. Was there any difference between Sir Charles Fellows and yourself, about the 
arrangement of anything that was said to differ in chronological order ?—No. 

2117. This frieze was the only point of difference ?—The only point; the fact is, that Sir 
Charles Fellows was out of the country for six or seven months, 

2118. Was this difference, with regard to the frieze, the only difference?—He differs 
throughout the whole arrangement; but this I heard of, and I thought it would qualify things 
a little, and submitted to make the arrangement, though against my own conviction. 

2119. There was no other alteration made in your plan ?—None. 

2120. (Lord Seymour.) You said that you consulted Mr, Hawkins as to the arrangement ? 
—Yes, Mr. Rhode Hawkins, the architect. 

2121. You said that he had been in Lycia ?—Yes, and so was Mr. Scharf; and with those 
gentlemen I frequently consulted ; in fact, as I believe I mentioned before, there was one very 
important point as to which I was in a great trouble, and that was the difference of two 
feet in the front of the base of the temple, and Mr. Rhode Hawkins cleared the way for 
me immediately, He gave me the drawings also for the Lycian tombs. Sir Charles Fellows 
had made both the tombs the same height, and Mr. Rhode Hawkins and Mr. Scharf said, 
« Sir Charles Fellows is wrong; one of these tombs was not so high by several feet ;”” and I 
said, “Give me the drawings, and they shall be executed as you give them to me.” I thought 
it was better to take the opinion of professional men, than that of Sir Charles Fellows, on that 
occasion. 

2122. Did Mr. Rhode Hawkins agree with you in your arrangement of these marbles ?— 
Yes. 

2123. You had no difference of opinion with him ?—-Not the least. 

2124. (Chairman.)—With regard to the cutting of the coigne stones, is there anything upon 
the subject in the evidence to which you have referred ?—The cutting of the coigne stones, Sir 
Charles Fellows made no note of in his evidence; it is not mentioned in his evidence ; but it 
was a very important thing, and had I cut the coigne stones, I am convinced that I should 
have had all the archeologists in the country at my back; you will observe that there are no 
projections in the walls in his arrangement; you will find no coigne stones, they are all cut 
flat—cut across and developed. 

2125. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Does your model exist at present ?—Yes, the greatest part 
of it; but the men in working from it have pulled it to pieces. 
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2126. Has there been any material alteration in the disposal of the parts?—None. I made 
my model, and looked well to it before the arrangement was commenced. I do not know 
whether some of the parts may not be lost ; the men have had them so much about. 

2127. (Viscount Canning.) I understood you to say, that in making your model you did 
not consult Sir Charles Fellows, because you considered him in some sort a rival of yours, and 
because you had a difference with him upon three important points ; but did you not after 

your model had been accepted by the Trustees, ask him to assist you in placing the inscriptions ? 
—Yes, in placing the inscriptions. I left the inscriptions entirely to Sir Charles Fellows. 

2128. When you proposed to Sir Charles Fellows to assist you in that manner, did he 

ecline ?—He did not decline the inscriptions, because, as I said I would have nothing to do 
with them, I left them to him. [I left the inscription of the great Lycian monument to Sir 
Charles Fellows. i 

2129. Did you not, after the Trustees had accepted your model in preference to that of Sir 
Charles Fellows, propose to him to give you some sort of assistance, either with regard to the 
inscriptions, or some other point of the arrangement, which he refused to give (Sir Charles 
Fellows refused upon two or three occasions giving ‘me assistance; once or twice that I had 
applied to him, he said, “ We differ in our views of the arrangement, and I shall have nothing 
to do with them.” 

2130. Do you remember what those points were with respect to which you asked for Sir 
Charles Fellows’ assistance ?—I do not, indeed. I had opportunities of looking at his arrange- 
ment, which was the best way in which I could consult him, and as far as I could I adopted 
his arrangement of the bas-reliefs, with some exceptions. ‘There were one or two things which 
struck me as being wrong, and then I worked, of course, according to my own feelings. 

2131. (Chairman.) Do I understand you that Sir Charles Fellows was distinctly informed, 
by you or any other authority, that he was charged with the placing of the inscriptions >—No ; 
when it came to the inscriptions, I did not understand the inscriptions, and I told my people to 
leave the inscriptions to Sir Charles Fellows, and to let him arrange them—to lay them on 
the floor, and let Sir Charles Fellows choose the inscriptions, and say how they were to be 
placed, ‘There were several of them Lycian inscriptions. He knew how they were found; 
and therefore I thought the best way was to leave the arrangement of those inscriptions to Sir 
Charles Fellows. 

2132. (Viscount Canning.) Would not that fact, of Sir Charles Fellows knowing how those 
stones were found, have been of use to you, if he would have given you assistance in the 
arrangement of your model?—That I knew from his books. I knew from his own model how 
those things were found. 

2133. But his own model was not made till after your model was made?—A fortnight or 
three weeks after. 

2134. Your model was completed before his was begun ?—Yes. 

2135. Would not the same experience which Sir Charles Fellows had with regard to the 
inscriptions, have been of use to you in forming your model ?—No, only so far as regarded 
inscriptions. As you will see in that model, they are not perhaps put as Sir Charles Fellows 
himself would have put them when he came to arrange them; he perhaps might have made 
some little alteration in his inscriptions. 

2136. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) Were the stones bearing the inscriptions seen by Sir Charles 
Fellows in situ, or were they scattered on the ground ?—That I cannot tell you; there are very 
few stone inscriptions; not more than three or four; the others are plaster. 

2137. You say you left them tothe charge of Sir Charles Fellows; were you aware that the 
Trustees had charged Sir Charles Fellows with any part of the work ?—No; but Sir Charles 
Fellows very naturally was alive to the value of his own antiquities, and there was no necessity 
for any communication from the Trustees. I did‘not think it necessary to apply to them on the 
subject. 

2138. Did Sir Charles Fellows give any instructions to your workmen ?—He did not give 
any instructions to my workmen, but to the moulder of the Museum only; that was a part of 
the arrangement, and it was my duty to see that everything was securely placed, not where it 
was placed. 

3139. When you referred those workmen to Sir Charles Fellows, you were not aware that 
Sir Charles Fellows had any directions from the Trustees in the matter: in point of fact he had 
none ?—No, 

2140. You did not refer him to Mr. Hawkins ?—No. 

2141. (Chairman.) Is there anything further that you would wish to state to the Commis- 
sion ?—No. 

2142. (Lord Seymour.) I wish to know whether you are now yourself satisfied with the 
arrangement of these marbles, and whether you think they are satisfactorily arranged for the 
Inspection and study of the public ?—I think they are; but, for example, the Archaic Lions are 
not in the position that they will be in when the room is completed. ‘They will be placed where 
the doors are at this moment. There are two or three things, and we cannot, until the rest of 
the Museum is built, place them; they are merely placed temporarily where they are. 

2143. You do not think the room too crowded ?—N o; because when finished it will be 
entered at a more convenient point than at present. 


[The Witness withdrew. ] 
Adjourned. 
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Tuxspay, 16th May 1847. 
The Eart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Lord Szymour, Viscount CANNING, the Bishop of Norwrcu, Sir Puitre Eeurton, 
Sir Cuar.Les Lemon, the Lorp ADVOCATE. 


Sir Richard Westmacott was called in, and further examined. 


2144. (Chairman.) Is there anything further you wish to communicate ?2—When I had 
the documents in my hand, I drew up answers to them, which I will read. ‘On June 28, 
1845, I received instructions to prepare a model of the arrangement I proposed of the 
Xanthian Marbles. On July 12, the model was inspected by the Trustees; Sir Charles 
Fellows being present, was requested also to produce a model, exhibiting the arrangement 
he would recommend. On July 26, the Trustees inspected Sir Charles Fellows’ model, 
and also my own, to which I had given further consideration, The arrangement proposed 
by myself was generally approved. On August 2, I received an intimation that m 
model was adopted. From this period I may date a difference in the friendly com- 
munication which had existed between Sir C. Fellows and myself, at the British Museum ; 
I may however observe, in lamenting the coldness of Sir C. Fellows, that my arrange- 
ment could in no degree be affected by it, as in addition to the objects themselves, I 
had Sir Charles’ publications on the marbles to refer to, and accession also to other 
drawings made in Lycia. I had further, the valuable assistance of the professional gentle- 
men, who accompanied Sir C. Fellows to Asia Minor ; all of which, with his model, as far as 
it concurred with my own arrangement, supplied me with ample information. On August 9, 
I received the instructions mentioned in the Minutes of the Trustees. That marked No. 2, 
referring to the columns of the Grecian temple, I could not adopt, having constructed the base 
of the temple with its capping or cornice. I proposed applying the columns to the places they 
originally occupied, and which gave the advantage of the space they would otherwise have 
required on the floor of the room. No. 4, of the casts from the Lycian inscription, I proposed 
to form into a distinct monument, unconnected with the Harpy tomb. On October 11, 
Mr. Rhode Hawkins, was, at my request, empowered by the Trustees to make the working 
drawings for the Horse and Chariot tombs. On September 19, 1846, Sir C. Fellows addressed 
the Trustees on some inaccuracies he conceived in the arrangement; a copy of this letter 
having been forwarded to me, I replied to it on September 29, stating my reasons for the 
arrangement I had adopted, and pointing out the additional spaces I found in consequence of 
not separating the quoin stones, which, with the additional spaces at the base of the temple, 
made the extent 104 feet instead of 95 feet, as stated by Sir C. Fellows.” For the Commission 
will recollect, that Sir Charles Fellows gave the base of the temple at 19 feet 6 inches, whereas 
I found it was 22 feet ; and I was confirmed in it by the professional gentlemen who attended. 
I may here remark, that Sir Charles Fellows’ confidence of the precise position of these 
marbles in situ, may on his own showing be disputed. In his first arrangement, Sir Charles 
placed the rilievi of the upper frieze to the base on the south side of the temple; but so late 
as September last, he transposed the whole of this to the north side, as appears in his model 
deposited in the Museum; thus producing a derangement of 60 feet. I mention this only to 
show, that there were in fact no data to work upon, beyond the quoin stones.” 

2145. (Lord Seymour.) You state, in the paper you have just read, that on June 28, 
1845, you “ received instructions to prepare a model ?”—I did. 

2146. But you omit, in those words, that the Trustees requested Sir Richard Westmacott, 
consulting Mr. Hawkins and Sir Charles Fellows, to prepare arough model of the gallery ?— 
When I had prepared my model, I intimated to Sir Charles Fellows my wish that he should 
inspect it. I did not ask Sir Charles Fellows while I was at work upon the model, because, as 
we differed in our views of the arrangement, [ thought it was useless ; but when I had prepared 
my model, I remember—and not expecting to have the honour of being called before the 
Commission, perhaps I was not quite accurate in what I stated in some parts of my evidence— 
I remember I asked Sir Charles Fellows to examine my model, but that he declined. 

2147. Your paper does not give an exact description of what happened on June 28, 
because, in receiving instructions to prepare a model, after consulting Mr. Hawkins and Sir 
Charles Fellows, was not the wish of the Trustees, as appears by the minute. 

2148. Were you not aware at the time that such was the wish of the Trustees ?—The 
object of the Trustees was, of course, to have as correct an arrangement as possible. 

2149. Were you not aware of the object of the Trustees at the time, on the 28th of June ? 
did you hear them request you to prepare a model, in consultation with Mr. Hawkins and 
Sir Charles Fellows?—I really cannot answer that question; I do not recollect. 

2150. (Chairman.) Did you consider that your best mode of consulting Sir Charles Fellows 
was to prepare your model in the first instance, and communicate with him afterwards ?— Yes. 

2151. You considered that by taking that course you were following the spirit of the instruc- 
tions ?—Yes; Mr. Hawkins, Sir Charles Fellows, and myself, had different views upon the 
arrangement of these marbles. I do not know whether Mr. Hawkins’ view was not perhaps 
the best; because he proposed to place the very heavy monuments in the Saloon, in the room 
before you come irito the Lycian Room, which would have given us more room ; but the Trustees 
desired that the whole of the antiquities should be brought together. I knew at the time it 
would be of very little use referring to Sir Charles Fellows, because his object was to construct 
the Rock tombs, and to erect the monuments, as will be seen by the model, 30 feet high. 

2152, Do you happen to know whether the Trustees were aware that you started with this 
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difference between yourself and Sir Charles Fellows ?—I do not imagine that the Trustees had 
any knowledge of anything of the sort. : 

2153. You have not had occasion to explain that circumstance to the Trustees ?—I do not 
think I ever did, because I did not wish to let the Trustees know there was any difference of 
opinion between Sir Charles Fellows and myself. 2 

2154. (Viscount Canning.) But you were aware of those differences of opinion between Sir 
Charles Fellows and yourself on the 28th of June ?—Yes ; in fact, it was the rock upon which 
we split—the Rock tombs. I could not consent to introduce them into my model; and there- 
fore it was no use showing my model to Sir Charles Fellows, because he would at once have 
said, “I do not approve of your arrangemeut, and it is quite contrary to anything that I con- 
ceive to be right.” F , ; 

2155. (Lord Seymour.) Referring to the minute of July 26, you say, “ The Trustees in- 
spected Sir Charles Fellows’ model, and also my own, to which I have given further considera- 
tion. ‘The arrangement proposed by myself was generally approved.” ‘That is all you remark 
upon the minute of July 26; but I find by the minute itself that “the arrangement proposed 
by Sir Richard Westmacott was generally approved, subject to such alterations as, after a 
further examination of Sir Charles Fellows’ model and consultation with him, Sir Richard 
should think it expedient. to adopt.” You have omitted those words in your reference to that. 
minute ?—Because Sir Charles Fellows refused to give me any further assistance. 

2156. Was not your minute to be a description of the fact ?—I did not think it necessary to 
mention those things. 

2157. As a description of the fact, is not your paper incorrect?—I do not conceive that it is 
incorrect, because I did not refer to Sir Charles Fellows, knowing that it would be of very little 
use, indeed of no use at all. 

2158. (Viscount Canning.) It is not so full as the minute which is printed ?—No, it is not. 
We differed so thoroughly in our arrangements, that it was not possible that the communication 
of either with the other could be of any assistance. 

2159. (Chatrman.) Is it your opinion that it would have been better, if the space had per- 
mitted, to have kept the Lycian marbles entirely separate ’—They are now as nearly separate 
as possible. 

2160. Still you have marbles of three different ages in the same room ?—Certainly there 
are. 

2161. Would it not have been more convenient for the public, and more instructive, to have 
had a Lycian Room?—Yes; had there been a Lycian Room and a Grecian Room, it would 
have been perhaps better; but my instructions were to combine the whole collection of those 

marbles in that room. I think it would have been a better classification had they been all 
separated. 

2162. (Bishop of Norwich.) Was it the wish of the Trustees that they should be in the same 
room ?—T hose were my instructions. 

2163. (Chairman.) Have you anything further to state ?—_No. 


Sir Frederic Madden called in, and examined. 


_ 2164. (Chairman.) You are the Keeper of the Manuscripts?—Yes; my appointment 
is dated the 18th of July, 1837, but I have been in the service of the Trustees since July, 
1826. ; 

2165. In what capacity were you employed previously to your present appointment ?—As- 


sistant Keeper of the Manuscripts, which appointment I held from February, 1828, up to July, 
1837. 

2166. Has the accommodation for the manuscripts in the Museum lately been increased ?— 
There have been, in the course of years, additional rooms added, but of late there has been no 
great accommodation. When the old reading-rooms were removed to the other end of the 
King’s Library, there were two rooms at that period apportioned to the manuscripts; that was 
in 1838; but since that period, until just the present time, there have been no new rooms added. 

2167. Where were the manuscripts placed previously to that time ?—They were placed in 
the large saloon. : 

2168. Were any of them placed in the room which was then used as a reading-room ?— 
None whatever. At that time the number of manuscripts in the Museum collection did not 
require it. ‘The large room at that period was sufficient to contain the whole of the manuscript 
collections. 

2169. Can you inform the Commission to what extent the collection has been increased since 
that period ?—To the amount, I believe, of nearly 7,000 manuscripts, exclusive of charters, 

2170. What was the number of the manuscripts in your charge at the time when the change 
was made ?—Jt would seem that in January, 1837, the number of manuscripts amounted to 
23,900 ; the number of manuscripts at present, exclusive of charters, rolls, and seals, amounts to 
about 32,200. 

2171. How do you consider yourself situated with respect to accommodation with the 
manuscripts you have in your charge ?—I consider that the accommodation at present is not 
sufficient to enable me to arrange the manuscripts according to my own plans, which have been 
submitted to the Trustees since the year 1842. , 

2172, How are you accommodated with respect to your own labours in the investigation of 
manuscripts ?—My own room has been complained of for many years; but recently a change 
has been authorized, which I hope, in the course of some months, will place more space at my 
disposal, and enable me, more according to my own view and to the interests of the department, 
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Yo arrange the manuscripts which may come in; but those arrangements are not yet 
completed. 

2173. What has been the average annual rate of increase in the manuscripts?—I find that 
in five years about 650 manuscripts on an average have been received annually, exclusive of 
«charters. 

2174. You have also a great many maps in your charge ?—There are a great many maps, 
but they are included generally in the designation of manuscripts; a portion of them being 
‘bound in volumes, and the others kept in rolls in boxes; but they are included in the general 
‘series of numbers. 

2175. In what state is the collection at present with regard to catalogues ?—The additions, 
since I haw been Keeper, have been catalogued in annual lists up to the year 1845 inclusive ; 
they are not quite printed off, because [ am waiting for the description of the Egerton manu- 
scripts for 1845 to complete that list. I may also add, that for 1846 a portion has been 
catalogued, consisting of the Ethiopic manuscripts received in that year, of which a detailed 
catalogue has been printed, and also a catalogue in manuscript of the music bequeathed to the 
Museum in that year by Mr. Dragonetti. 

2176. With respect to the maps, in what state are the catalogues ?—The details relative to 
the catalogue would occupy a considerable time; I am quite ready to go into it if the Com- 
mission wish me. I can state at present, in answer to the question, that two volumes were 
printed in the year 1844, and a portion of the third volume has since been printed. 

2177. Have you any statement upon the subject of the catalogue of maps, with which you 
would wish to favour the Commission?—There is a detailed report, which I presented to 
the Trustees in January last, which will give the Commission every information upon the 
subject. 

2178. (Bishop of Norwich.) If a person came to the British Museum, and wished to obtain 
information respecting manuscripts, or upon any other point, could you immediately furnish 
him with the manuscript ?—I think I could do so at once. 

2179. (Chairman.) Have you any specimen of your catalogues in the room now ?— Yes, 
‘the whole of the catalogues are here. 

2180. Will you give the date of the report on the catalogue of maps of which you speak ?— 
7th of January, 1848. 

2181. Down to what period is the last addition, in the Department of Manuscripts, complete ? 
—Down to the end of 1815; with the additions of the Ethiopic manuscripts, and the catalogue 
of music bequeathed to the Museum, by Mr. Dragonetti, in 1846. At the same time, the manu- 
scripts are entered with short titles up to the end of 1847; so that any manuscripts up to that 
period can be found at once. 

2182. Entered in manuscript ?—Entered in my own hand list, and transcribed into the 
register kept in the department. 

2183. (Bishop of Norwich.) Have you any index to the manuscripts?—No general 
index. 

2184, Except by applying to you, in what way could a stranger, coming into the Museum, 
ascertain the information which he could obtain ?—Copies of all the printed catalogues, and also 
a great many catalogues in manuscript, are placed in the reading-room. A stranger, upon in- 
quiry, is always informed where he is to look for them; and there are indexes to all the printed 
catalogues. 

2185 Including the manuscripts ? 
at present in the press. 

2186. (Chairman). What assistance have you at your command, at present, in making out 
the catalogues of the additions ?—I can hardly say I have any assistance at present. Since 
1837, I have only had three gentlemen as assistants in my department, exclusive of the 
Assistant Keeper, who is solely employed on the oriental portion of my department, The 
services of my three assistants I have never had at my own entire disposal since I became 
Keeper; for when I first became Keeper, all three of them were more or less engaged with 
the Arundel and Burney index ; and previous to its being completed, in 1840, Mr. Holmes, 
my senior assistant, was, upon a requisition made by the Secretary of the Geographical 
Society, and moved for by one of the Trustees on the part of the Geographical Society, speci- 
ally appointed to make a catalogue of maps and plans in September, 1838, which is not com- 
pleted at the present moment, and Mr. Holmes has been employed chiefly upon that ever since. 

2187. Then, in point of fact, he has been employed for 10 years upon that work, and has not 
yet been able to complete it ?— Yes. 

2188. It is a work which requires very minute investigation?—It has been done ver 
minutely and with great care. Mr. Holmes has bestowed much time and considerable labour 
upon it; but I differ wholly, and have always done so, from the plan of printing it, and also 
from the plan of making it, as I have represented to the Trustees. 

2189. Under the designation of maps, do you include a great many topographical drawings 
and designs at various times?—Yes; every view that is a drawing, and plans of every 
description, have been included; and not only those in my department, but all those in the 
King’s Library are included, which were inserted upon the recommendation of Captain Wash- 
ington, the Secretary of the Geographical Society, and also those which are in the Print-room 
were inserted upon the recommendation of Sir Henry Ellis; therefore the work which properly 
belongs to two other departments, has devolved on one of my assistants and myself. 

2190. How near completion is that work at present ?—I can scarcely answer the question; I 
do not know when it will be completed. In January, in my report, which I mentioned just now, 
it was proposed to the Trustees, that when the third volume was completed, we should end the 
work there; because, during the time this catalogue has been in process of completion, large 
accessions have been received every year more or less, and consequently there is at present 
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matter for a large supplement, and quite enough to make a fourth volume, if we still 


proceed, 

2191. Then, with your present establisl 
preparing a satisfactory catalogue of the additi t 
unable to have the manuscripts catalozued, unless I do it myself, which I have done in many 
instances. ‘The services of my senior assistant, Mr. Holmes, are at present engaged in the 
catalogue of maps and plans chiefly ; the next assistant, Mr. Richards, is employed in making 
up the indexes to the printed lists of additions ; and the third assistant, Mr. Bond, is employed 
in seeing through the press the general index to the manuscript catalogues in the reading- 
room. ‘There is no one to catalogue the manuscripts as they are now purchased, 

2192. (Sur Charles Lemon ) Does the duty you have mentioned occupy the whole of Mr. 
Bond’s time ?—Entirely. The index to those additional catalogues extends to 44,000 slips; 
it has been a work of great labour ; it was commenced in the year 1843, and was not com- 
pleted for the press, with the aid at that time of two assi-tants. until the end of 1846. It was 
sent to the press in 1847, and we have now set up as far as sheet O; that is, not the letter O in 
the alphabet; we have only actually printed to the letter C in the alphabet. 

2193. ( Chairman.) Is your collection of oriental manuscripts considerable ?—The number 
of the oriental manuscripts amounts at present to about 3550. 

2194. To what period are they catalogued?—They have never been taken in regard to 
periods, but to classes. Of that collection there is already a printed catalogue of the Syriac, 
previously to those which we received through the agency of Mr. Tattam, and those pur- 
chased last year of Mr. Pacho ; and there is also an Arabic catalogue, of which one portion 
has been printed, and the second portion is partly through the press at present, amounting to 
the number of 580 manuscripts described. ‘There is also a printed catalogue of the Ethiopic 


manuscripts. ' 
2195. Does Mr. Cureton take charge of the Arabic catalogue as well as the Syriac ?—Mr. 


Cureton takes charge of both. 

2196. Have you any assistants for the oriental manuscripts ?—No assistants whatever. 

2197. Then, how do they deal with manuscripts in the other oriental languages ?—I am 
obliged to catalogue some of them myself as far as possible ; with this exception, that with 
regard to one or two classes, such as Armenian or Hebrew, Tobtain the assistance of gentlemen 
who are in the printed department. With regard to the East Indian dialects, I generally 
catalogue them myself. 

2198. Are not those gentlemen in the printed department occupied, generally speaking, 
with that part of the department ?—They are so; but there are very few in number of these 
manuscripts; and I am exceedingly obliged, on my part, to them for any information they give 
me, and it occupies only a small portion of their time. I think the gentleman, to whom I 
alluded as giving me information respecting Armenian, has been applied to only as regards five 
manuscripts. 

2199. Have you any oriental manuscript which has not yet been interpreted ’—There 
are a great many of the East Indian manuscripts of which we have hitherto no description 
whatever. 

2200. (Sir C. Lemon.) You have mentioned that there was last year a purchase of Syriac 
manuscripts ; how did those manuscripts come into your possession ?’—They were purchased 
from a gentleman of the name of Pacho. 

2201. When manuscripts are purchased, are they delivered to you at once, or do they pass 
through the hands of another person ?—They are generally delivered to my department at once. 

2202. And no record of their receipt is made by any other person but yourself ?—In that 
case there was nove; I gave a receipt. for them to Sir Henry Ells. 

2203. A good deal has been stated about stamping articles when they first of all come to 
the Museum; do you yourself stamp them, or are they stamped by any other person ?—They 
are sent to the Secretary’s office to be stamped. 

2204. Then they are out of your possession for a certain time ?—They are, after they have 
been bound. 

2205. But the arrangement for binding is entirely in your hands to the time when they are 
sent to the Secretary to be stamped ?—Eatirely so. — 

2206. What progress has been made in arranging those Syriac manuscripts which were 
last obtained ?—A very considerable progress. ‘They were, when they first arrived, in a state 
requiring very great labour, great care, and great knowledge of the subject. Mr. Cureton, I 
believe, has now gone through the whole of them, and will shortly be able to commence a 
series of numbers of those portions which form new manuscripts ; because the greater portion of 
those which were bought really consisted only of parts of manuscripts, of which we previously 
possessed portions, and therefore they will not form new numbers. 

2207. ( Chairman.) Many works of art, in the way of designs, such as the Julio Clovio, 
which was a part of Mr. Grenville’s collection, have beeu transferred to the manuscript depart- 
ment ?—Yes. It has always been considered an essential feature of manuscript collections, to 
have such manuscripts as illustrate the history of early art; and there is no collection in 
Europe in which that portion of the manuscripts is not reckoned as perhaps the most valuable. 
_ 2208. Is there not a little difficulty in discriminating whether those objects should be classed 
in that collection which belongs to the print and drawing room ?—I think not, because in 
general they are accompanied by a text. In general, the illumination simply serves as an 
illustration of the text, and the text must clearly belong to the Department of Manuscripts. 

2209. Is there not another class of manuscript, which comes under your charge, namely, 
such a work as a copy of a very rare work in manuscript, forming part possibly of a series? 

Have you any works of that description coming under your charge, and transferred from 
any other department ?—I do not know.what description of work is alluded to. 
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2210. Suppose a gentleman to have made a collection of rare books, and to have found that 
there was one copy which he could not obtain, and that he had had that copy existing on the 
Continent or elsewhere copied, so as to make up his own set. Have you any works of that 
description in your charge ?—I am not aware that there are any manuscripts of that nature. 
If there are any such manuscripts, they must have been bought, I should presume, separately 
as Manuscripts. 

2211. Have you any manuscripts of the Grenville collectiou, besides the Julio Clovio, 
transferred to your charge ?—There have been four distinct orders by the Trustees to transfer 
them to my charge, but I have not yet received them. 

2212. Were any of the manuscripts of King George the Third’s collection, transferred 
from the library to your charge?—A large portion. A considerable portion still remains in 
the library, the geographical manuscripts. 

2213. Are you aware how that distinction came to be made ?—It was supposed that a list of 
the Geographical collection having been printed (which in fact is nothing more than a class 
catalogue of books and manuscripts relating to geography), that that collection ought not te be 
disturbed ; but the truth is, that those large folio manuscripts, to which I allude, are as distinct 
manuscripts as any other portion whatever of any manuscript collection can be. ‘They were 
numbered as manuscripts when first received into the Museum; but another portion (I presume 
by accident), was not so numbered; consequently, when I proposed to the Trustees to unite 
the two together, either to put the whole under my care, or for me to return the portion I had 
already received, to the King’s Library, they ordered me to return those which I had already 
received ; and they have been returned; but I had the trouble of cataloguing them; and I 
really, after all, am the person who will be responsible for their description, their binding, their 
numbering, and, in fact, all that attaches to the care of the collection. 

2214. What are the regulations for the admission of persons to consult the manuscripts ?— 
There is no regulation, as regards the reading-room, beyond the usual ticket, which entitles 
any reader there to send for any manuscript, except such are called “select.” To obtain the 
use of those select manuscripts, it is necessary to have a special recommendation, 

2215. (Viscount Canning.) From the Trustees ?—No, not from the Trustees ; but from any 
respectable person whose name can be a voucher; and ttien either Sir Henry Ellis will give 
admission, or I myself can do so upon my own responsibility ; or it is referred to the Trustees, 
and they give an order. 

2216. (Chairman). Those select manuscripts are not sent out of the manuscript-room ?— 
They have not been sent out of the manuscript-room since the year 1841, in consequence of 
their having received great injury in being constantly carried backward and forward to the 
reading-room. 

2217. The other manuscripts are delivered by the same rules as the printed books ?7—Yes. 

2218. Have you any accommodation in your manuscript-room for artists and others, who 
wish to make a close examination or copies?—We have a certain amount of accommodation, 
but not sufficient, and it is accompanied by inconvenience. It is one of the inconveniences 
which induced me to represent to the ‘l'rustees that I ought to have another room, and a large 
room was always looked forward to for that purpose. The artists at present have only one 
table at which they can sit, and in case more than two come, it is inconvenient. But besides 
artists, other persons come there to consult or collate manuscripts, which we consider of a 

eculiar character or more valuable. 

2219. All that is conducted in the manuscript-room?—That is conducted in the manu-. 
script-room, which we call the Saloon. 

2220. With whom does the classification of the manuscripts ordinarily rest ?—It rests with 
myself. 

2221. Have you any distinct list of manuscripts which you consider to be select ?—We have 
a distinct list, and I also mark them in my catalogue; they are kept separately from the others, 
and are also under a special key. 

2222. Have you any statement you wish to make to the Commission upon any other subject 
connected with your department ?—There are many subjects I should wish to lay before them. 
In the first place, with respect to my attendants, I wish to state some facts to the Commission. 
Since I first became the Keeper of the Manuscripts, I have experienced great difficulties from 
the inadequate assistance I received, up to the year 1846, even in the more ordinary and 
manual duties of my department. In 1837, when I became the Keeper of the Manuscripts, 
I had only three attendants, whose names were Bromley, Mackenzie, and Marshall. At 
that time, the reading-room was the next room to the manuscript-room, so that there was but 
little difficulty in carrying manuscripts from one room to another; and the library also was 
close at hand, so that we had but a short distance to go to procure books for the purpose of 
reference. It appears that in October, 1837, a few months alter I was appointed the Keeper 
of the Manuscripts, one of my attendants was transferred to the reading-room in exchange for 
the services of an elderly man, Harris, who had been employed there to keep a register of 
the manuscripts delivered, and also to fetch the manuscripts. That was done under a minute 
of the 14th October, when I was absent from town; and although the subject was mentioned 
to me soon after, and it was considered by me of no great consequence, from the proximity 
of the rooms, whether my attendant remained on one side of the door or the other, yet I never 
gave my concurrence to it, nor was I consulted on the subject before such arrangement was made. 
But in September, 1838, when the reading-rooms were removed to the other side of the build- 
ing, not only was my attendant, Marshall, taken away for the service of the reading-room, 
but Harris also, who kept the register; and the readers were also required to be provided 
with manuscripts by a third attendant of mine, a man by the name of Mackenzie; so that the fact 
is, that by this proceeding I was deprived of the services of two attendants. Now I remonstrated 
against that very frequently, as well as spoke to the Principal Librarian on the subject, but L 
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never could get it altered; and the Trustees persisted in calling this man, Marshall, my attend- 
ant, although he never set his foot in my department after the date of 1838, but was always in 
the reading-room. In the report to the House of Commons, in July, 1840, he is returned as 
one of my attendants; and I find also that in November, 1840, when the Trustees inquired if I 
had any attendants who could transcribe, they specified Marshall as one of my attendants, 
1837, he bad been employed entirely in the service of the reading- 


although from October, : 
iat was an injury to my department which ought never to have taken 


room. I consider that tl 
place. ee F . , : 
2223. (Sir Philip Egerton). Does that injury still continue ?—That still continues even now ; 


but since then I have had other attendants appointed. 

2924 The return dated 14th March, 1847, is before the Commission, and if you will confine 
your observations to transactions since that period which you have to complain of, it will facili- 
tate the investigation very much ?——My attendants are there said to consist of seven, which is 
true; but two of them were only appointed in 1846. After many years’ application and much 
delay, at last, in 1846, two were appointed, but one is not even yet permanently appointed, and 
still remains as a supernumerary ; aud of all those men, I beg leave to say, there is only one 
who can transcribe. 

2225. Who is that?—Richard Sims; whose abilities are far greater, I will venture to say, 
than any other attendant in the house, and who ought to have a position higher than an attendant. 

2226. (Lord Seymour). One of your complaints is a want of attendants ?——-A want of pro- 
curing them; at present that want has been supplied. For many years I have gone on very 
unsatisfactorily ; up to 1846, T never had sufficient attendants, and even now | have not at- 
tendants of that class which I ought to have, in regard to capability of transcribing. I have 
only one attendant now who is capable of transcribing or making indexes, or any labour of that 
kind. 

2227. Then the Commission are to understand that your complaint at present is not as to the 
number of attendants, but as to their qualifications ?—At present I should wish to have attend- 
ants of higher qualifications. I am not at present able to test how far the strength of my 
department is sufficient—for this reason, that none of the assistants at present are engaged in 
detailed catalogues. Whenever that comes to pass, my assistants will require a number of 
printed books from the library; each of them probably as many as 40 or 50 ina day. ‘Then 
will come the question, whether my attendants will be able to get them without considerable 
delay ; and there is no doubt that considerable delay does occur in getting printed books from 
the library. That has been one of my grievances throughout a series of years. 

2228. Will you state what qualifications you require in your attendants ?—The qualifications 
should be of two descriptions; the one should be merely a man to perform the manual labour 
of cleaning, dusting, and carrying the books, the other should be a man who is capable of 
making an index, if required, and of copying anything, either in English or in Latin, and of 
general intelligence. 

2229, The manuscripts are in a great variety of languages ?—They are. 

2230. How many languages?—It is impossible to say; they are in all the languages both 
of ancient and modern times. 

2231. You do not require them to be acquainted with those languages ?—Not at all. 

2232. You require them to know something of Latin ?—It would be desirable. If they 
had to make an index, we will say, to a charter, or if they had even to copy an index that had 
been made, or to copy a catalogue that had been made, a slight knowledge of Latin would be 
desirable. 

2233, Have you not, in your department, some person who possesses those qualifications ?— 
Only one among the attendants. 

2234. Who is that ?—Richard Sims. I beg to state, that I submitted to the Trustees a 
report also on the 7th January, 1848, in which a very detailed statement is made, in regard to 
my department, with respect to the efficiency of it; and there is a supplemental report, with 
regard to the oriental collections, dated the 13th of January, 1848. No notice has hitherto 
been taken of those reports. 

2235. They have not been printed?—No; my reports have never been printed. 

2236. (Viscount Canning.) You have spoken of the difficulty of getting printed books 
from the Printed Book Department. In what does that difficulty consist, and does it depend in 
any way upon the qualifications of your attendants ?—I do not know that it does; but it is a 
fact, upon which I should like the Commission to take the evidence of my assistants, that of 
late years there has been considerable delay in getting printed books from the library. 

2237. You stated that you could not speak with confidence as to what would be tb 
requirements of your attendants, or as to how far those requirements were Now possessea, |! 
them, because you had not been able to test them in getting books from the Printed Depart- 
ment NN hen the whole of them are engaged, some of us are always requiring a great many. 
I myself require many; Mr. Cureton requires many; occasionally the assistants require 
them ; and then there is considerable delay in getting printed books. In some places, the 
distance is great; but the delay in getting printed books is considerable. And when cata- 
logues have to be made, every article of a detailed catalogue may require several printed books 
to be referred to. $ i 
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9240. Was the bringing of the books from one place to another the delay of which you 
spoke ?—The delay in getting printed books, arising partly from the space, and also, perhaps, 
from the regulations, with which I am not acquainted ; but there is now considerable delay in 
getting printed books. 

2241. Are there greater facilities given to the different departments of the Museum than 
to the ordinary readers who come ?—Not that | am aware of. 

2242. Any person coming with an order from you, has to go through the same’forms as an 
ordinary reader ?—Precisely so. 

2243. (Chairman.) Would it be possible, in your. opinion, to give you any advantage in 
that respect ?—I am not aware that it would be possible. I have seven attendants, but I do 
not know whether they would be sufficient whenever we come to enter upon detailed catalogues 
of the whole department. 

2244, Is it probable that you will shortly enter upon-detailed catalogues?—It will be 
impossible to do so until the catalogue of maps is finished, and until the indexes are published 
which are now in preparation. 

2245. (Viscount Canning.) You have spoken of a return which you made in January last. 
Was that a periodical return, or was it a return which was called for by the Trustees ?—It. was 
a return so far called for by the Trustees, that it arose out of a representation made to them in 
October last; and the Trustees then desired me to make those suggestions at greater length, 
and Sir Henry Ellis was also desired to report upon the subject. 

2246. Are there any periodical returns which you make ?—Every month I make a return of 
the progress in my department; and every year I make an annual return as to the progress in 
my department during the twelvemonth, 

2247. To whom are those returns sent ?—To Sir Henry Ellis, for the purpose of being laid 
before the Trustees. 

2248. Do you receive the answer of the Trustees through him also ?—Not always; I think 
sometimes from the Secretary, and sometimes from Sir Henry Ellis. 

2249. Then you have no direct communication yourself with the Trustees personally ?—No, 
except when they are pleased to send for me to ask any questions. 

2250. Does it practically happen frequently that you are consulted personally upon any 
matters which you have brought before the Board of Trustees ?—Of late I have been fre- 
quently before them ; but it does not follow as a matter of course. 

2251. (Sir P. Egerton.) From your annual Report to Parliament this year, considerable 
progress seems to have been made in preparing and inlaying manuscripts; is that work done 
in your department ?—It is done in my department, under my orders; and the whole labour 
of that rests upon me. 

9252. In what state are the remaining manuscripts? Is there much to be done 2_Yes. 

2253. The question has reference to the state of the department generally : whether there 
are many manuscripts remaining to be inlaid ?—There are; but they belong to the Cottonian 
collection. 

2254. Taking the collection generally, are there many manuscripts in a faulty condition 
which have still to be repaired ?—The manuscripts generally require repair. We go through 
the collection gradually, but in regard to the Additional manuscripts only, we are generally 
12 months in arrear. The binder cannot get on quicker, because we supply him with portions 
of all the collections at the same time: a portion of the Harleian, a portion of the Sloane, and 
a portion of the Additional will be sent down to him at the same time. There is a great deal 
of repair still wanting. 

2255. 'The repair is done in your department, and then they are sent to the binder to be 
bound ?—The directions are given by me as to all repairs which are necessary, and what are 
to be executed, and the manuscripts are taken by my attendant to the binder. ‘They are entered 
ina book by me, and he returns them to me, and I verify them when they are brought back. 

2256. Have you any particular person under you, whom you entrust to repair these manu- 
scripts?—A person of the name of Tuckett, who has an office within the precincts of the 
Museum. 

2257. Ishe attached to your department ?—Notat all. He is the bookbinder of the Museum. 

2258. Then the repairs are not done by any officer in your department ?—Not the general 
binding; but with regard to the Cottonian manuscripts, there are two persons to repair them, 
and those persons I consider are attached to my department. 

2259. (Chairman.) Is that a temporary appointment ?-—It is an engagement to last as long 
as work can be found for them of sufficient value to warrant the outlay. 

2260. (Sir P. Egerton.) Are they returned as belonging to your department ?—I am not 
aware whether they are or not. 

2261. You complain of a deficiency of assistants in your department ; is that work done by 
a person attached to your department, or by a person engaged. for the job ?—-They render no 
other assistance in my department; they are in a room beneath my own. They are simply 
employed to flatten, clean, and inlay these injured fragments of the Cottonian collection. 

2262. Those persons are not employed on the general collection of manuscripts ?—Not at all. 

2263. (Chairman.) How are those persons remunerated who are employed upon the Cot- 
tonian manuscripts ?—I presume out of the sum which is allotted for binding every year. 

9264. Then does it pass under your notice ?—I sign the bills which are sent in by them 
every month; that is all I have to do with it. 

2965. You have mentioned that you cannot proceed with the detailed catalogues until the 
catalogue of the maps are finished; have you any prospect of finishing the catalogue of the 
maps?—That will depend upon what is the resolution of the ‘Trustees as to pursuing the 

supplement. I was in hopes that the third volume would have been finished long before this. 
We commenced printing it in August, 1846, and it has continued up to January of this year, 
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At that time, I myself had gone on with the list of additions of 1845; and T was 
obliged to stop, because the Egerton manuscripts were not described for that year. I described 
a portion of those myself; Mr. Cureton also described a few Oriental manuscripts 5 Mr. Bond 
took another portion; and Mr. Holmes took another portion. I am still waiting for Mr, 
Holmes’s portion, in order to print the remainder of that list. _ When Mr. Holmes has completed 
that portion, he may proceed with the maps ; but at what time the third volume will be pub- 
lished I cannot state. Mr. Holmes will perhaps be able to give an opinion upon that subject. 
2266. Have you continual accessions to the collection of maps?—Only by accident ; there 
are continual accessions, but they are accidental. Even on Saturday last, a large folio volume 
of original maps was purchased, which came accidentally from Germany. We do not seek 
them, generally speaking, and it is by accident when such manuscripts are bought. itt 
2267. Whether by accident or by design, they equally impose upon you a great addition of 
labour ?—Most assuredly they do. 
2268. (Viscount Canning.) Have you ever been consulted as to the expediency of making 
collections of manuscripts, or individual manuscripts. by the Trustees?—Not at all. In the 
first instance, I think it always proceeds from myself. I submit to the Trustees the expe- 
diency of purchasing either a single manuscript or a collection of manuscripts, and the 
Trustees then either approve of it, or they see me on the subject, or they decline it, without 


in the press. 


seeing me. 
2269. Does it ever happen that communications are made to the Secretary or to the Trustees, 


that some manuscripts are to be sold, and that then reference is made to you for your opinion as 
to the expediency of purchasing them ?—If a person writes a letter to the Secretary, saying 
that he has a collection for sale, the Trustees then give me directions to inquire into the expe- 
diency of purchasing it. 

2270. (Chairman.) Then who conducts the purchase ?—I do; that is, 1 make a report to 
the Trustees upon the subject, and they confirm what I recommend, or they decline it. 

2271. In the case of manuscripts to be bought at sales—how is that condueted?—It is 
managed inthis way: whenever there is an outlay expected beyond a few pounds, I state to the 
Trustees, if there is time for doing so (and sometimes there is not time), that I should be 
allowed to expend a certain sum at a sale, 100/. or 200J., or more, and the Trustees have 
generally given me permission to do so ; I then buy upon my own responsibility. 

2272. Have you been in the habit of attending the sales yourself?—Constantly. I have 
always examined the manuscripts previously, and have given my own directions, either buying 
myself or buying by commission. 

2273. (Lord Seymour.) Does your annual report contain an account of the manuscripts 
bought annually, and the sums paid for them ?—Not the sums paid for them; that comes into 
the general account of expenditure; but the number of manuscripts purchased is always 
stated in the annual report. 

2274. Where does the sum paid for manuscripts appear ?—It appears in the first page of 
the report presented to the House of Commons under the article «‘ Expenditure.” 

2275. It does not appear separately for each manuscript ?— By no means. 

2276. Is there no account given to the Trustees of the details of the expenditure ?—Every 
Bill is presented to the Trustees, and it is by their sanction that it is paid. 

2277. (Chairman.) Is there any other branch of the subject in your department, upon which 
you wish to make any observations?—At this moment I do not recollect any; but I think if 
the Commission will allow me, I shall have some statement to place before them at another 
opportunity, 

2278. You would wish for time to prepare it ?—Yes. 

2279. (Lord Seymour.) You have stated that four distinet orders have been given by the 
Trustees to transfer the Grenville manuscripts to your charge, and that they have not been 
transferred ?—They have not. 

2280. When were those orders given ?—The orders were given on the 13th February and 
the 14th May, 1847; the 29th of January and the 12th of February, 1848. 

2281. Do these orders appear in the minutes of the meeting of the Trustees?—I presume 
they do. 

2282. In whose possession are the Grenville manuscripts?—The manuscripts are in the 
custody of the Keeper of the Printed Books. 

2283. (Chairman.) You have stated that you have had more personal communications with 
the Trustees recently, than you had for some time previously ?—Yes; in reference to the new 
west room, I have had several communications with the Trustees. 

2284, Otherwise your communications with the Trustees are generally im writing, and 
sent through the librarian ?—Generally so. 

2285. Do any of the Trustees often visit your department ?—No; not often. I only recol- 
lect, since I have been Keeper, three or four occasions upon which the Committee have visited 
my department, and three out of those four have been recently, on account of the west room. 

2286. What was the object of those visits ?—On the subject of the arrangement and position 
of the manuscripts, and with regard to taking the west room away from me. That was the 
object of the visits, 

2287. You have just been put in possession of your new room?—lIt is now ready, I am 
informed, to receive manuscripts. It is not a very large room, nor is it at all capable of con- 
taining the manuscripts which are in the large saloon, which it will be necessary to remove 
when that room is put into the hands of the workmen, and which the architect wishes to paint 
at this moment, and not only to paint, but to cut up the floor, in order to introduce a slate 
border all round it, which operation will be a manifest injury to the manuscripts, unless they 
are removed. ‘The whole of my department has been subject to dirt and dust for many years, 
nor has any protection whatever—eyen a covering of cotton—been given them. 
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2288. Are the cases in your large room glazed ?—They are not glazed. 

2289. Are you aware whether there is any intention of glazing them ?—I am not aware that 
there is any such intention. 

2290. Do you not consider it very desirable they should be glazed ?—I think it highly desir- 
able—I think it ought tobe done; I have myself proposed it ; it ought to have been done many 
yearsago. The old Royal, the Cottonian, and the Harleian collections, are invaluable; it 
is owing to these collections that the Museum has any celebrity in Europe, and I maintain that 
it holds its celebrity in Europe upon the fame of those collections. 

2291. Have you made any application to the Trustees upon that subject. I have; I pro- 
posed to them to glaze the portion containing the old Royal manuscripts. 

2292. Have you received any answer to that application ?—None whatever. I believe the 
Clerk of the Works was desired to make an estimate upon the subject, but I heard that simply 
from a verbal communication. 

2293. (Viscount Canning.) Do you remember how long it issince you made the application ? 
—lIt was in the course of last year. 

2294. (Chairman.) The cases in the new room are not glazed ?—The cases are glazed in the 
small room, which has now been put into my hands. 
if 2295. (Sir C. Lemon.) Was any answer sent to your application regarding the glazing’— 

one. 

9296. Is that the usual course of proceeding ?—Sometimes; in fact, not unfrequently my 
reports are not answered at all; but in the general routine, as to purchases, my reports of that 
kind have received an answer regularly from the Secretary. 

2297. (Chairman.) Do you receive an answer from the Secretary or the Librarian ?—It 
comes through the one or the other, but it is virtually from the Secretary. I may mention that 
there are various other points which I should wish to bring before the Commission, and 
one of them is in regard to the bequest of the Egerton manuscripts, and the appropriation of 
the fund. Lord Bridgewater died on the 11th February, 1829, and by his will he bequeathed 
a certain number of manuscripts and charters to the British Museum—67/ manuscripts and 96 
charters. By the terms of the will, there was a sum of money, the interest of 50002., left for the 
purchase of manuscripts to continue the collection; and there was another sum of money, 
namely, the interest of 70002. in the Three per Cents, amounting to 2277. Os. 6d. annually, to be 
paid to such person or persons who were charged with the care and superintendence of this col- 
lection of manuscripts. ‘The manuscripts were received into the Museum on the 24th of July, 
1829; and in 1831 I find the first payment was made to Mr. Forshall, who was then the 
Keeper of the Manuscripts, and to myself, who was then the Assistant Keeper of Manu- 
scripts, pursuant to the will; but there was just so much deducted from our salaries, without 
any communication whatever, as to whether IJ concurred in such an arrangement, or whether 
the Trustees thought themselves justified in deducting from my salary without my concurrence ; 
because, although this payment was twice made in 1831 to us as a legacy, and the amount de- 
ducted from the salary, it was not until the 10th of March, 1832, that the Trustees made a 
formal minute on the subject. It appears that there was a sub-committee then, consisting of 
five Trustees, who made a minute that in future the sum of money bequeathed by Lord 
Bridgewater should be paid to the two Keepers of the Manuscripts, but that the same amount 
should be deducted from their salaries; and so it has continued up to the present time. Now, I 
submit, in the first place, whether a sub-committee of five Trustees had the power to interfere 
with the salaries of the officers; because I observe that, under the Act of Parliament 26 
Geo. II., it,is only at a general committee that salaries can be interfered with, at which 
seven at least are to be present; nor am I at all aware by what authority the payment was 
made, in 1831, without any minute of the committee on such bequest, deducting my salary. 

2298. Did you make any representation of your views upon the subject to the ‘Trustees ?—I 
have never done so; I have conversed upon the subject with officers of the Museum, but I 
never received any such support to my views upon the subject as to induce me to lay the 
matter before the Trustees ; but I have always questioned the justice of the measure, and per- 
haps the legality of it. 

2299. (Viscount Canning.) Were the manuscripts in your keeping from 24th July, 1829 ?— 
They were in my joint keeping, together with the keeping of the other manuscripts at that time; 
and subsequently to my appointment as Keeper, they have been in my custody, and in the cus- 
tody of the Assistant Keeper. 

2300. And the first payment on account of Lord Bfidgewater’s will was made in 1831 ?— 
Yes; on the 5th of January, 1831. 

2301. Then in 1829 and 1830, and up to the payment in 1831, your salary remained what 
it had been before the Bridgewater collection of manuscripts came in.—Precisely. 

2302. (Sir C. Lemon.) Has there been any increase of those salaries since ?—There was.a 
new arrangement made in 1837 with regard to an increase of salaries, and a proposition was 
made to me, as Assistant Keeper, which | was to accept or not, certain additional duties being 
imposed both upon the Keeper and the Assistant Keeper. But in those proposals, which were 
sent to me by order of the Trustees, no reference whatever was made to the Bridge- 


water bequest : it was simply stated that such a sum was to be given to me. The same salaries 


were given to other heads of departments, or other assistant keepers of departments. 

2303. Then the contribution of the Bridgewater will became merged, and there was no distinct 
account kept ?—There never was any distinct account kept, except this, that it was paid to me 
and the Assistant Keeper, and so much deducted from our salaries ; and it is so reported every 
year to the House of Commons. 

2304, Then probably it appears in the accounts asso much paid to you from the Bridgewater 
fund, and so much deducted ?—It has been so. 
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2305. Has that continued to be the case ever since 1837 ?—I should suppose that it is still 
deducted ; because it is reported to the House of Commons every year, that so much is paid 
towards the salaries of the Keepers of the Manuscripts. The Treasury gains so much by Lord 
Bridgewater’s bequest every year. ; . 

2306. (Lord Seymour.) Can you state what are the terms of the bequest ?—I think the 
terms of the bequest are nearly such as I have stated ; but it will be better to refer to the evi- 
dence before the House of Commons in 1836, in which an extract from the will is given, 

2307. (Viscount Canning.) You have not mentioned this matter to the Trustees ?—I haye 


hever mentioned this matter to the Trustees in a report. 
2308. Have you mentioned it otherwise than in a report ?—I think I may have done so in 


conversation to individual Trustees. sua ‘ A 
2309, But without obtaining any expression of opinion or explanation ?—Without obtaining 


any concurrence in my own views, ; } 
2310. (Chairman.) Have you a special appointment as librarian to the Egerton collection ? 


—None whatever. 

2311. Did Mr. Forshall occupy that situation before you ?—He did. 

2312. In what way was the transfer made to you ?—They are considered as coming under 
the general custody of the Keeper of the Manuscripts. 

2313. Was there no particular order to that effect 7—None whatever, that I am aware of. 

2314. Nothing but the minute of the sub-committee which related to the salary ?—I never 
saw anything else relative to it. 

2315. Was there any catalogue of the manuscripts of that collection finished when it was 
transferred to you ?—There was a list of additions printed for 1829, which was published in 
1831, giving a short list of the whole of the manuscripts. 

2316. What was the date of the transfer of the manuscripts to your care ?—-When I became 
Keeper of the Manuscripts, in July, 1837. 

2317, Mr. Forshall, at the time he acted as Secretary, was also Keeper of the Manuscripts ? 
—Yes. 

2318. Are you aware whether he received any additional salary under Lord Bridgewater's 
will ?—It must have been paid to him in 1831, and the amount deducted from his salary in 
the same manner, as appears by the accounts laid before the House of Commons. 

2319. It was deducted, from the first, from the salary of the Keeper of the Manuscripts ?— 
From 183]. The actual deduction is not mentioned, I find, in the printed reports, until 1834 ; 
but the sum is mentioned as paid in 1831. 

2320. Do you apprehend the deduction was made, although it was not mentioned until 
1834 ?—There is no doubt the deduction was made. JI can testify as to myself, because I re- 
ceived no more salary, and I presume it was also the case as to Mr. Forshall. 

2321. When did the bequest take effect ?—In 1831. 

2322. By whom are the assistants in the Manuscript Department recommended ?—I think 
in general the opinion of the Keeper of the Manuscripts is consulted in regard to any appoint- 
ment. Only one assistant has been appointed since I became Keeper, and I was undoubtedly 
consulted in regard to his appointment. 

2523. Was he appointed upon your recommendation ?—Not upon my recommendation, but 
with my concurrence. 

2324. He was recommended to your consideration in the first instance ?—He was sent to me 
by the desire of the Archbishop of Canterbury, to know if I approved of that gentleman. 

2325. What is the name of the gentleman?—Mr. Bond. He was appointed in 1838; and 
I must say he has proved a most efficient and most praiseworthy assistant. 

2326. What are your hours of attendance, under the present regulations ?—The hours of the 
department are between ten and four for myself, the Assistant Keeper, and the three assistants. 
The hours for the attendants vary in winter and summer, From the 8th May to 3lst August, 
they are from nine till seven; but from the 29th September to 24th March, they are from nine 
tll four, and the rest of the year from nine till five o’clock. 

2327. During the whole of those hours, are the public entitled to call for your assistance ?— 
No; after four o'clock it has been always a rule that no manuscript shall be given out of the 
department ; and for this reason, that the officers then leave the department. 

2328. Has there been any alteration made lately in the regulation as to the hours ?—Not 
very lately. It is my own wish that the hours should be shortened, because, in the first place, 
I can see there is not sufficient control over the attendants after four o’clock, being left entirely 
to themselves; and, in the next place, I consider it is too long for men to remain until seven 
o’clock ; and that there is no efficient duty done during the last hour. 

2329. Would you be satisfied to reduce the attendance an hour ?—I should think it very 
desirable, if my department were closed altogether at six o’clock in the summer. 

2330. And you think the work of the department would be done quite as satisfactorily ?— 
Quite as satisfactorily as at present. All they do, is to clean manuscripts and folio them ; 
and scarcely any other work can be expected from them. 

2331. Have you any other observations you wish to make ?—I should like to enter upon 
one other subject, which involves two questions; one in regard to the Treasury not making 
grants of money to my department on so liberal a scale as they do to others; and it involves, 
also, the question of the power assumed by the Principal Librarian, who receives a report from 
the head of a department, and refuses to present it to the Trustees. Now, in 1844, there were 
two large sales of manuscripts expected—a collection of manuscripts of the Duke of Sussex, 
and a collection of manuscripts and printed books of Mr. Bright. It appears that an appli- 
cation was made to the Treasury by the Keeper of the Printed Books for a sum of 30002. to 
spend at these sales; but, by some accident, the Treasury gave more than was asked for; it 
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gave 34007. I saw the Trustees at a committee, and they asked me what sum I should 
require, I told them I could not answer immediately, because at that moment I was in corre- 
spondence with the Duke of Sussex’s executor for an offer of the whole collection to the 
Trustees. They desired me, however, to make an estimate, and to lay it before them, and 
that it should be sent to the Treasury. I did so: I asked for 1500J. to spend at the two 
sales, which was a very moderate sum considering the value of the manuscripts. The 
Trustees made application to the Treasury, and Sir Robert Peel refused to give any money at 
all, on account of the previous grants which had been made to the other departments. Upon 
that, I wrote a report to the Trustees, which I sent to Sir Henry Ellis, the Principal Librarian. 
Sir Henry Ellis refused to lay my report before the Trustees, on the ground that the general 
tenor of it was such as the Principal Librarian, in the discretion of his office, did not consider 
it to be proper to lay before the Trustees. I have the report here; and if the Commissioners 
will allow me, I will read, or I will lay it before them. : 

2332. Read it.—“ Sir Frederic Madden begs leave to represent to the Trustees, that he has 
heard, with equal surprise and regret, the answer received from the Treasury to the application 
for a sum of money for the purchase of MSS. at the sales of the libraries of Mr. H. B. Bright 
and the Duke of Sussex. On what principle it is, that liberal grants of money for purchases 
ean be made to the Departments of Printed Books and Coins, and withheld from the Depart- 
ment of MSS., Sir Frederic Madden is at a loss to understand, unless it be, that the First 
Lord of the Treasury is greatly misinformed as to the relative importance of the MS. Depart- 
ment, or that he contemplated, in making a previous grant for the purchase of books, that the 
MSS. might very justly claim a share of it. Sir Frederic Madden begs respectfully to 
call to the recollection of the Trustees, that, at the very foundation of the Museum, the col- 
lections of the Cottonian and Harleian MSS. formed its principal feature, and that it is to 
the treasures gathered together by Sir Robert Cotton and Harley, Earl of Oxford, augmented 
afterwards by the donation of the old Royal Collection of the Sovereigns of England, from the 
time of Henry the Fifth, and increased since by purchases and donations, that the Museum 
has hitherto obtained its chief reputation on the Continent. Of the inestimable benefits rendered 
to history, literature, and art, by these collections, Sir Frederic Madden thinks it wholly 
unnecessary to speak, because it is notorious, that scarcely any work of research or value has 
been published during the last century, that has not, in some degree, been indebted to this 
original storehouse, from which, at the present day, hundreds of writers still continue to draw 
their materials. Sir Frederic Madden wishes not to make any invidious comparisons, but he 
begs to ask, has not the Department of MSS. on these considerations, equal, if not greater 
claims on the Government, for support, than any other department can put forward? He feels 
confident, that the Trustees would not wish one department to be enriched at the expense of 
another; yet it is on this very ground that a grant of money is now refused to the depart- 
ment of MSS., on account of the large grants made to the other departments. Sir Frederic 
Madden would willingly leave his case in the hands of the Trustees, but he may be per- 
mitted to make the following requests :—First, that he may be allowed the surplus 400/. 
granted for the purchase of printed books, as proposed by the Trustees themselves in the 
conference held with Sir Frederic Madden. Second, that should it appear, that any balances 
are likely to remain, out of the grants of money made to the other departments, that such 
balances should (with the consent of the heads of those departments) be transferred to the 
department of MSS. Third, that in case no balances remain, whether means may not be 
found to make up the sum of 1500/. to be expended at the sales now forthcoming. In con- 
clusion, Sir Frederic Madden begs that his report of the 12th April, with the additional 
paragraph, as sent to Sir Robert Peel, may be again read to the Trustees.” 

2333. (Lord Seymour). It does not appear by that report, that you pointed out any par- 
ticular manuscripts, which it was desirable for the British Museum to possess in its collection ? 
—I did not in that report; but a previous report on the subject had been made, and the 
Trustees were quite aware that I should not err in regard to the importance of any collection 
which I recommended to their notice; and a printed catalogue of those manuscripts, by 
Mr. Pettigrew, the librarian of the Duke, was laid before them. 

2334. (Chairman). What was the result of the application to the Treasury ?—The Trea- 
sury, upon a second application, for which I had to go and personally beg as a favour of some 
of the Trustees that they would interfere, gave 1000/.; and I was obliged to borrow 
400/. from the Printed Book Department, the surplus of the grant, which was made by the 
Treasury, more than was asked for, which was repaid out of my fund in the next year. 

2335. (Viscount Canning). Do you know in what terms the application was made to the 
Treasury for the money to be spent on the Printed Books Department ?—No. 

2336. Do you know whether it was made clear to the Treasury, that the money asked for 
on that occasion, was to be spent solely in printed books ?—I do not know at all. 

2337. Then it is possible that the Treasury, in awarding the 3400/., may have supposed 
they were awarding as much as the Trustees had asked for, to be spent on the library of the 
Duke of Sussex, manuscripts and printed books included ?—I cannot say; but I should sup- 
pose the Treasury believed that the Trustees had the power to appropriate the money as they 
pleased. I think that is very probable. 

2338. (Chairman). Did anything particular occur with regard to the purchase of the Por- 
tuguese drawings ?—T hat is another case, in which the Treasury acted in a way very injurious 
to my department. It appears that in 1842 there wasa grant made for purchases at the Straw- 
berry Hill sale, of 15002. tor several departments in the Museum. The sum spent only amounted 
to 1018/. for all three departments ; consequently there was a surplus of nearly 50CJ., which was 


not spent. ‘The Portuguese drawings were laid before the Trustees, and recommended to be 
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purchased at a price of 6001.; the Trustees were unanimous that they ought to be bought, 
but there was no fund, or at least a very inadequate sum remaining 1 my department ; and 
therefore an application was made to the Treasury, to be allowed to appropriate for this pur 
pose, the surplus 500/. which was not spent at the Strawberry Hill sale. The Treasury 
refused the application altogether. The consequence was, that the remaining portion of the 
money for my department for the year was taken to pay for these drawings, and [ could not make 
any purchase whatever at two subsequent sales in that year, namely, Chalmers’s and Lord 
Kingsborough’s, and at the beginning of the next year, there was a debt of 2247. 14s. 3d. 
remaining unpaid ; so that the whole of the first quarter’s allowance of 175]. was swallowed up 


also, and part of the next quarter. ; ' ia” les ; . 
9339, And that is the state in which the transaction remained ?—It is; it was paid for in 


that way. 

2340" Under this system, have any important collections of manuscripts escaped the Museum ? 
—Many. Many collections have been declined by the Trustees, and by the Treasury also. 

9341. Many collections, of which, from your own knowledge, you would have strongly recom- 
mended the purchase of ?—Unquestionably. There was the collection of M. Libri, which was 
an exceedingly valuable collection. Iwas deputed to proceed to Paris, to examine that col- 
lection, with my senior assistant, Mr. Holmes; we did so, and I reported upon it fully to the 
Trustees. The Trustees all concurred in the expediency of purchasing so valuable a collection 
and it was recommended very strongly to the Treasury. ‘The Treasury refused the sum of 
money which was asked, namely, 9000/., not on account of the largeness of the sum, but on 
critical grounds. The Lords of the Treasury refused to buy the collection, on account of the 
unequal character it possessed, according to the terms of their own letter; and, consequently, 
the negotiation was dropped altogether. 

2342, Are you aware what was the nature of the evidence upon which the Lords of the 
Treasury acted?-~Not at all. I contend there never was any collection of manuscripts which 
was not unequal. It so happened, however, that M. Libri’s collection was unrivalled in re- 
gard to several classes which it possessed. It was very rich in early Italian literature, in auto- 
graphs, and in paleeographical manuscripts of great antiquity, 

2343. Was it a question of purchasing the whole collection, or of enabling you to make 
selections?—For the purchase of the whole collection, we asked the sum I have mentioned. 
Whether that entire sum would have been paid is another thing; but the ‘Trustees asked for 
90002. in order to purchase the whole collection. It was subsequently sold for 8000/. to a 
nobleman in this country. 

2344, Have there been any cases in which the Trustees rejected your recommendation and 
declined to appeal to the Treasury ?—Several. In fact, a very considerable portion of Professor 
Libri’s collection, the Pucci manuscripts, 530 in number, was proposed for purchase in 1839 
to the Trustees, and at a very low sum of money comparatively ; but it was refused at once. 

2345. (Sir C. Lemon.) Is that collection broken up?—The Libri collection was sold 
altogether. 

2346. (Chairman.) Where did it go to?—Lord Ashburnham purchased it. 

2347. (Lord Seymour.) You have spoken of the sum annually allotted to the purchase of 
manuscripts; what is the amount of that sam ?—It has varied very considerably. . 

2348. What was the amount in 1837 ?—7001. 

2349. What was the amount in 1839?—700/.; I asked for 1,000/.; they only gave me 
700/.; and it so continued until 1843-4, 

2350. To what amount did it then increase ?—1,400/. It was mcreased in the next year, 
namely, 1844-5, to 1,700/.; and in 1846-7, it was increased to 2,0002. This year, 1848-9, it 
was further increased to 3,000; but recently, in consequence of a representation from the Trea- 
sury, 500/. has been taken from that sum, so that it now stands at 2,500/. But I beg to say, 
that the engagements made beforehand are such that, after all, a large portion of that sum of 
money is generally owing. An item of 700/. is now owing, and the first instalment of the 
grant will not be’paid in July. 

2351, That is for manuscripts actually bought ?7—Yes. 

2352. Still you get 2,500/. a-year for purchasing manuscripts ?—For the present year, but 
not the last year; because it was only 2,000/. 

2353. Did you not say it was 3,000/.?—It was estimated so fer this present year, 1848-9, 
but now it is2,500/. Last year it was only 2,000/. 

2354. In your estimation, looking to the numerous calls there are for different departments 
of the Museum, do you not think 2,500/. a sufficient sum to allot for the purchase of manu- 
scripts annually ?—By no means. 

2355. Are there such numbers of manuscripts to be bought every year as to require a larger 
amount than that to keep up the stock ?—The value of manuscripts has increased so very muclt 
of late years, that really scarcely any manuscripts of importance can be purchased under 100 
or 200 guineas each ; and you cannot have many of that class out of such a sum. 

2356. (Sir C. Lemon.) Are the opportunities of getting manuscripts pretty regular ?—They 
are not regular, but they occur from individuals being obliged to part with manuscripts which 
have been preserved for a long time in their possession, or by libraries being broken up. I do 
not speak now of large collections, which never could be bought out of the annual grant. 

2357. (Viscount Canning.) Has it ever happened, that you have not had an opportunity of 
spending the whole of the grant in the course of the one year ?—Never. 


[Adjourned till 12 o’clock to-morrow. ] 
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Wepnespay, 17th May, 1848. 
The Eart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Viscount Cannine, Sir Puitie Ecrrton, Sir Cuarztes Lemon, the Lorp Apvocarte, 
Mr. LeFevre. 


The Rev. Josiah Forshall called in, and further examined. 


2358. (Chairman.) In question 1917 you expressed a difficulty about giving evidence with 
respect to certain appointments which were incomplete. The Commissioners, having considered 
the question, are still desirous of having that information, and they are not aware of any good 
reason why the information should be withheld ?—I hope the Commissioners are perfectly 
aware of the ground of my objection, that I felt a difficulty in giving the evidence without con- 
sultation with the Trustees themselves; and I did not consider myself at liberty to give 
evidence as to communications made by one member of a Board to another member of a Board. 
without permission. The evidence, if I understand it, was, as to communications which were 
made, not by a body, or a Board, or any constituted authority, but by one individual member 
of a body to another. I am quite sure that the feeling of the Board of Trustees is, that this 
Commission ought to have the fullest information upon every point that they desire. 

2359. The question appears to have been, «* Are there any written appointments now before 
the Lord Chancellor for signature of persons who have been for some time employed in situations 
to which it is now proposed to give them written appointments ?”—The answer I gave to that 
or rather to the following question, is, “ Certainly there is.” I believe that answer to be 
scarcely correct. The paper does certainly still remain with the Lord Chancellor, but I was 
requested by the Archbishop, before Christmas, to desire its return. 

9360. (Lord Advocate.) Will you look again to the Return ordered by the House of Com- 
mons to be printed on the 14th of May, 1827. You mentioned in your former evidence that 
all the officers mentioned here with asterisks affixed to their names had no written appoint- 
ment ?—I believe that is the case. 

9361. With respect to how many of those persons who have now no written appointments, 
and whose names have asterisks to them, has application been made to the Principal Trustees 
for the purpose of their appointment ?—I cannot answer the question at the moment. 

9362. Can you supply an answer to the Commissioners ?—I may possibly. I did not even 
take a memorandum of the names which were sent, by the direction of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, to the Lord Chancellor. 

2363. You say that all those gentlemen with asterisks to their names are without written 
appointments ?—So | believe. 

2364. And that application has been made to the Principal Trustees, through the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, for a written appointment for some of those gentlemen ?—No. 

2365. To none of them?—No. 

2366. Is there no application just now for a written appointment for any of those gentlemen ? 
—No application has been made by the Board of Trustees to the Principal Trustees, naming 
any persons for appointment. 

2367. What appointments are now lying before the Lord Chancellor for signature ?—There 
are several appointments before the Lord Chancellor, sent by direction of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, I think in May or June, 1847. By reference to the paper I might find out, but I 
kept no memorandum of what those names were, and I do not recollect them, 

9368. You sent them to the Archbishop of Canterbury ?—I sent the blank appointments to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, or, rather, I submitted them to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

2369. With the names of the persons whom you suggested should receive the appointments ?— 
With information regarding some of the persons who had applied for those appointments. 

2370. Are the names of those persons in this return, to which I have directed your atten- 
tion ?—I should think probably the greater part are. 

2371. Are any not ?—Certainly some are not. 

2372. Can you mention those that are and those that are not ?—I am afraid that I cannot in 
every case; I can state some of them. 

2373. Have you no means of ascertaining exactly what appointments are now before the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, or before the Principal Trustees for the purpose ?—I can tell the 
Commissioners what places are vacant in the Museum at this moment. 

2374. What. did you send to the Archbishop of Canterbury ?2—Blank forms of appoint- 
ment; and I submitted to him, at various times, applications from persons, and reports from 
officers recommending certain persons. 

9375. How many of those blank appointments did you send ?—I think there were altogether 
about 19. 

2376. Were they sent altogether, or at different times ?—I think they were all sent together. 

9377. What were the vacant offices which were to be filled up ?—There was the place of 
Accountant, if I recollect rightly, there were several places in the Department of Printed Books. 

2378. Can you give the names of the 19 vacant places to which you have referred ?—I 
cannot give them accurately at this moment. 

2379, When can you furnish that information accurately ?—In three or four days. 

2380. Have you no materials in your possession now from which you could accurately tell 
us the 19 appointments which were so presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury ?—I should 
think, from the books of the Museum, I could most accurately tell what the vacancies were at 
any moment. 


9381. The vacancies which you then applied to be filled up?—I should think application 
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sioners what offices were vacant, and, by getting the papers from the Lord Chancellor, I could 
tell at once what persons were recommended. 

2582. You kept no memorandum for yourself?—No memorandum of names, nothing more 
than the number of appointments that were sent. 

2383. Did you communicate to Sir Henry Ellis before transmitting those appointments ?— 
Before I submitted the recommendations for those offices I did. The greater part of those 
persons, but not the whole, were recommended to the Archbishop of Canterbury by the officers 
of departments, or by Sir Henry Ellis. 

2384. Was Sir Henry Ellis cognizant of the transmission of these 19 appointments to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at the time they were made, or did you communicate with him in 
doing it ?—Just previously to the making of the appointments, certainly. 

2385, He had seen your communication with the Archbishop of Canterbury, had he?— 
My communication with the Archbishop of Canterbury was oral. 

2386. Have any of those 19 appointments been made ?—] think not. 

2387. Do you know what prevented their being made ?—The Archbishop, upon the papers 
which he had in his possession, which were partly submitted by myself, and partly came to 
him from other quarters, filled up the names of those appointments, and signed them, and 
desired me to submit them to the Lord Chancellor in the usual manner, which I did, 

2388. He returned them to you ?—He did. 

2389. And desired you to transmit them to the Lord Chancellor ?—Yes. 

2390. Was there any communication between you and the Lord Chancellor, with respect te 
filling up those appointments afterwards ?—I wrote, as I was desired by the Archbishop, imme- 
diately to the Lord Chancellor, in the usual form, stating that I was desired by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to submit these appointments to his Lordship, for his signature. 

2391. Were they accompanied, in your transmission of them, by the recommendations upon 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury had acted ?—No, they were not. 

2392. They were simply sent with the Archbishop’s signature ?—Nothing more. 

2393. Did the Lord Chancellor make any communication to you upon the subject, either 
himself or through his secretary 2—Yes; I had subsequently a communication from the Lord 
Chancellor, or from his secretary. 

2394. To what effect ?—Stating he wished further information. I haye the letter in my 
possession. 

2395. Was that information sent him ?—I submitted the letter to the Archbishop, and I 
wrote to the Lord Chancellor, that I had the directions of the Archbishop to give him the fullest 
possible information upon all those appointments. Soon after that I was taken seriously unwell, 
and the Trustees did not think fit that I should perform my duties for three or four months. 

2396, Has the Lord Chancellor received the information which he required ?—[ wrote as 
soon as I was again permitted to perform my duties, by the direction of the Archbishop, to 
request to know upon what points particularly his Lordship wished for information. To 
that letter I have never had any reply. 

2397. No reply from his secretary —N othing more than an acknowledgment. 

2398. Do you know if there was any communication while you were unwell between the 
Lord Chancellor and Sir Henry Ellis upon this subject ?—I know there was an interview 
between his Lordship and Sir Henry Ellis. 

2399. Was there any written communication ?—I am afraid to say. Iam not quite clear 
whether there was or was not. I know there was an interview, but whether there was any 
written communication or not, I really do not remember. 

2400. Then how does the matter stand now ?—The Lord Chancellor has never again asked 
for further information. 

2401. And the appointments have not been made ?—They have not been made. 

rs Have you had any communication with the Speaker upon the subject ?—I have per- 
sonally. 

2403, Has the Speaker asked for any information ?—Not beyond asking for a list of the 
vacancies, 

2404. Was that furnished to the Speaker ?—It was. 

2405. Can you give the Commissioners that list which you furnished to the Speaker ?—I 
think I kept a copy of it. 

2406, That is the list you were asked for at first ?—Between the time of which you were first 
speaking, and that of which you are now speaking, there was an interval of several months, and 
circumstances considerably altered the state of things; other vacancies had occurred in the 
interval. 

2407. There were additional vacancies ?’—Yes; and vacancies which modified the former 
ones, 

2408. Were there any appointments filled u p ’—None, or only one. 

2409. Then there must have been additional vacancies, and the list which you sent to the 
Speaker must have contained the 19 vacancies, and some others?—Probably so ;I am afraid 
to answer positively, without luoking to the papers. 

2410. Will you be good enough to favour the Commissioners with the list which you sent 
to the Speaker ‘—Certainly, if Ican find it I will. Perhaps I may add, that when the list was 
sent to the Speaker, another copy was sent to the present Archbishop of Canterbury, and a third 
copy was sent to the Speaker, for the use of the Lord Chancellor. This was done in conse- 
quence of a personal communication between the Speaker and the present Archbishop, 

24] 1. That is very recent ?—Within the last month. 

2412, All the appointments with asterisks, you said, were not in writing ?—They are not. 
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2413. How is it that any appointments have been made, without writing from the Principal Rey, Josiah Forshall. 
Trustees ?—The greater part of those are supernumerary appointments, which, as I explained 
before to the Commissioners, have never been made in writing, so far as I know; they have May 17, 1848. 
always been made by nomination. 

2414. Do you consider Mr. Holmes as a supernumerary appointment ?—No, 

2415. He has not an appointment in writing ?—He has not, I believe. 

2416. Why is his appointment not in writing ?—There was a special minute made with 
regard to his engagement by the Trustees, in 1837, when there was a revision of the whole 
establishment. Mr. Holmes had been a supernumerary assistant up to that time. I think 
both he and Mr. Richards are without written appointments. They were offered written 
appointments, and, if I remember, they declined them; they preferred not to have written 


appointments. 

2417. Mr. Holmes is not a supernumerary now, is he?—No; in 1837 he was put upon the 
permanent establishment of the Museum, but he had no written appointment. 

2418. Was it by no written appointment that he was put upon the permanent establish- 


ment ?—He had no written appointment. 

2419. He was originally put upon the Museum in 1830, at 240/, a-year, apparently ?— 
No; 240/. a year is his present salary. 

2420. What is the meaning of the return, “ Assistant Mr. J. Holmes, 4th January, 1830— 
salary 240/.?”—It means that his present salary is 240/., and that his first engagement was 
in January, 1830. 

2421. When was his first appointment ?—He has never had any appointment, except by 
nomination. 

2422. What nomination; was there any nomination in 1830 ?—Certainly, by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

2493. Is that minute of nomination in existence ?—I am not sure. 

2424, In one return J see the date is 4th January, 1830; in a former return it is 15th 
January, 1830 ?—I am not sure that there is any minute whatever, with respect to his first 
employment. 

2425. Does that first employment, in 1830, rest solely upon the verbal appointment of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ?—Yes. 

2426. Was that verbal appointment communicated to the Trustees, and by whom?— 
Probably it was by me. I should think it was. 

2427. Was no minute made of the communication ?—That I cannot say, without referring 
to the minutes. 

2428. But there was no written appointment ?—There was not; he was engaged, in the 
first instance, for a short time. 

2499, (Chairman.) And probably paid by the day ?—He was paid by the day; at least 
that is my impression. 

2430. ‘The present salary of 240/. a year, dates from some period in 1837 ?—His claim to 
that salary dates from 1837; but the salary itself, I think, was not so high in 1837, but has 
been raised since, in consequence of length of service, by a general regulation which affected 
him. 

2431. (Lord Advocate.) He continued without any appointment, except this verbal one by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, which was verbally communicated by you to the Trustees, till 
1837 ; was the appointment then made in 1837 ?—No,; Iam not sure that he continued, 
because I think there was a renewal of his engagement. It is probable that between 1830, and 
1837, there might have been one or two renewals of his temporary engagement. 

2432, Was his engagement temporary up to 1837 ?—I conceive so. 

2433. But made by the Archbishop of Canterbury ?—Made by no other person certainly. 

2434. In 1837, did any change take place in Mr. Holmes’ appointment ?—No other than 
that the circumstaices of his case were represented to the Archbishop, and his Grace said that 
he had no objection to Mr. Holmes continuing without a written appointment. 

2435. Did the statement by the Archbishop, that he had no objection to Mr. Holmes 
continuing without a written appointment, constitute Mr. Holmes’ appointment in 1837 ?—I 
think so; the circumstances recorded upon the minutes of the Trustees. 

2436. Can you give the Commissioners that minute ?—I have no doubt I can. I do not 
mean to say that the Archbishop’s approval was signified to the Trustees ; but I know that 
there was a minute as to the appointment of Mr. Holmes and the appointment of Mr. Richards. 
They were instances, among several others, of gentlemen employed in the Museum who de- 
clined written appointments. 

2437. Mr. Richards is mentioned as having been first employed upon the Ist of June, 1833. 
Had he any written appointment ?—No. 

2438. How was his appointment signified to the Trustees ?—It was in the same way. He 
was nominated by the Archbishop of Canterbtry. 

2439. And the nomination signified to the Trustees ?—I presume so. 

2440, Would that appear upon the minutes ?—I should think it likely ; but I will not be 
sure, 

2441. He continued also in this way till 1837 ?—Yes ; I think there was more than one 
renewal of his engagement between 1833 and 1837. 

2442. And then in 1837 it assumed a permanent character ?—Yes ; he was considered as 
occupying the place of a permanent assistant. 

9443. What took place at that time ?—I think that the very same observations I have made 
as to Mr. Holmes will apply to Mr. Richards’ case. The Board desired that those persons 
who had been employed in the department should be continued as permanent assistants, and 
the Archbishop approved. 
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by the Archbishop in writing ?—No. 


2444, That approving was not signified wr 
i . on with the other’ Principal. Trustees.’?—Not that I 


2445. Was there any other communicati 
am aware of. ; 

2446. Is there a minute upon the Trustees 
well as Mr. Holmes’ ?——I should think so. 


2447. Will you furnish the Commissioners with it ?—TI will. 
2448. They have been permanent officers in the Museum, without any written appointment, 


since 1837 ?—They have been so considered. They have occupied places which, if things had 
been done quite regularly and formally, would have been filled by permanent officers. How far 
their appointments are permanent, is a matter of law which I cannot take upon myself to 


decide. 49 
2449, They are examples of parties occupying the position of permanent officers. in the 


; itten appointment, and whose appointment has not been directed by 


Museum who have no wr 
the Principal Trustees ?—They are the only examples, as far as | remember. 


2450, It was not communicated to the Archbishop in writing, nor was any writing of the 
Archbishop’s, containing the nomination, laid before the Principal Trustees 7?—No. 

9451, It was communicated verbally by you to the Archbishop ?—Yes. 

2452. The verbal communication you made to the Trustees was a verbal appointment, com- 
municated by the Archbishop to you?—Yes. 

2453. Are there any other officers of the Museum in the same situation ?—I think not. 

2454, What is the case of Mr. Burgon?—He is not considered as occupying the place of a 
permanent officer: his is a supernumerary appointment. : 

2455. Do you consider him to be removable at any moment ?—In point of law, I should 
think he was removable by the Board of Trustees, or perhaps by the Principal Trustees, if they 
pleased. 

2456. Are there any other supernumeraries in the same situation ?—Several. 

2457. Will you mention their names ?Every supernumerary, in point of fact, is inthe same 
situation. There are several supernumerary assistants and several supernumerary attendants 
enumerated in the return. 

2458, How were their appointments made by the Archbishop ?—Exactly in the same way : 
by the nomination of the Archbishop, on the part, as I have always taken it, of the Principal 
Trustees. 

2459. Not in writing by the Archbishop ?—No; only verbally by the Archbishop. 

2460. And communicated verbally by you?—Yes. 

2461. In all cases was there a minute made of that verbal communication, or was it only 
occasional ?—There may have been omissions to make it ; but I am not aware that there have 
been. 

2462. In the appointment of your Assistant Secretary, was there any report made to the 
Trustees ?—There was. 

2463. Who drew up that report ?—I did. 

2464. Was it made to the Principal Trustees, or to the General Board ?—To the General 
Board. 

2465. Was it communicated to the Principal Trustees ?—No ; at least I think not. My 
impression is that it would not be. 

2466. Who appointed your Assistant Secretary ?—The Principal Trustees ; two of them ; 
his appointment is signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury and by the Speaker. 

2467. Was the report made by you to the Board of ‘Trustees communicated to those Prin- 
cipal Trustees ?—I do not think it was. 

2468. Upon what did they act ?—Upon the minute of the Trustees. 

2469. Which proceeded upon that report?—Which proceeded upon that report. 

2470. The Commissioners would wish to see that report ?—They shall, certainly. 

2471. How was it that, when you applied for the 19 appointments to be made, you did not 
apply for appointments to all the offices that were held without written appointments, at the 
same time ?—TJ had no direction to apply for any such. 

2472. Who gave you directions in the other case?—The Board, I conceive, by declaring 
such places vacant. 

2473. Have you the minute of the Board declaring them vacant?—Yes; the minute which 
in effect declared them vacant, by constituting them, and which made an alteration in the scale 
of salaries and classes of attendants. 

2474. In consequence of that minute you presented the new appointments ?—Yes. 

2475. Those new appointments were all at the date of their being signed, were they ?— 
They were all within a day or two of the’day on which they were signed. The Archbishop 
was generally scrupulous in putting in the exact day upon which the appointment was signed. 

2476. Were any of them retrospective appointments?—No. I think some of them were 
dated, in order to give seniority, a day or two before the others, but no otherwise retrospective. 

2477. Did they confirm any of the parties in offices. previously held by them, but appointing 
them as of the date of the appointment ?—Certainly not. ’ 

2478. They were simple appointments, not confirming any past situation ?—As far as I 
know. 

2479. Were all the appointments then proposed to be given literally new appointments, or 
were any of them appointments to places which the parties then held ?’—They were none of 
them appointments to places which they then held. 

2480. Why !—A written appointment would be to a permanent place, whereas any place 
they held before, supposing it to have been not by written appointment, could have been only, I 
presume, supernumerary. 

2481. Were the written appointments, appointments to places which they had previously held 
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ag supernumeraries ?—They could not be to the same places that they held as supernumeraries, 
because there is a distinction between a supernumerary and a permanent place. 

2482. Was the result of the appointment merely to change the supernumerary place into a 
permanent place ?—Not with regard to all the 19. 

2483. With respect to some of them, was it ?— Certainly, with respect to some. 

2484, Will you be kind enough to mention, in giving a list of the 19 applications which were 
made, which of them were supernumerary places to be made permanent by a written appoint- 
ment, and which of them were new appointments altogether ?—Yes, 

2485. How does the correspondence at present rest between you and the Lord Chancellor’s 
secretary in respect to those 19 appointments which are now in his hands ?—I am waiting to 
know upon what point his Lordship desires information. 

2486. Did his Lordship’s secretary ask for all the recommendations which had been before 
the Archbishop ?—I think not. 

2487. Then you did not know the particular information which was wanted ?—No. 

2488. You are waiting a reply to a letter, in which you request to know what information 
the Lord Chancellor desires?—Yes, which letter was written about November last. There 
have been several letters written, urging the Trustees to make these appointments, 

2489. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Are you aware of any particular reason which induced those 
persons, you have alluded to, to object to written appointments ?—I think the only reason was 
a wish to avoid the stamp duty which they would have had to pay upon a written appoint- 
ment. They thought their tenure of office was just as good without a written appointment as 
with it. 

2490. I did not quite understand from you whether any of those persons, respecting whom 
those appointments were to be made, are now in the service of the Museum ?—Many of them 
are. 

2491. You spoke of some as being vacancies. Did you mean that the duties of those offices 
were not performed at all now ?—There are some vacancies where there are no persons to per- 
form the duties. 

2492. Have they remained so since June last year ?—I think some of them have, but J.am 
not quite confident that I am right in my answer. 

2493. (Mr. Lefevre.) Have you any idea of the number of actual vacancies that there are 
now ?-—I should think there must be 19 still, One has been filled up since, I think, during my 
absence from Museum duty. 

2494, How are the duties of those offices performed which are vacant ?—They are variously 
performed. In the accountant’s place there is a gentleman, who has been appointed pro 
tempore to perform those duties, nominated, I should say, rather by the General Board than 
by the Principal Trustees. The appointment was represented to the Archbishop, and he said 
he had no objection; but it was not represented to the Archbishop till the ‘person had been 
actually employed here, which is a singular case; but the reason was, that we were in great 
need of an accountant, and there was no time to be lost. I could not, at the moment, signify 
to the Archbishop the name of the gentleman, and, therefore, I took the direction of the 
General Board upon the subject; but after he had been here a few days, the circumstances 
were mentioned to the Archbishop, and the Archbishop gave his approval. 

2495. Then he has been appointed ?—He has been appointed, subsequently to that, to fill 
another office, upon the duties of which he has not entered, because we have had no accountant, 
and he is performing therefore the duties of accountant. 

2496. (Lord Canning.) How was that appointment conferred upon him ?—By a written 
appointment, signed by two of the Principal ‘Trustees. 

9497, That is not one of the 19 appointments, is it?—It is not. That has been made 
subsequently. 

2498. (Lord Advocate.) Was not that made by the present Archbishop of Canterbury ?— 
No; by the late Archbishop of Canterbury and the Speaker. 

2499. (Mr. Lefevre.) Generally, with respect to 18 of those vacancies, there is no provision 
made for the performance of the duties of the offices?—A great many of those appointments 
were for persons to be promoted ; I think the greater part of them were so. We had a very 
large supernumerary establishment, which had grown up during the last eight or ten years, for 
what were supposed to be the temporary wants of the Museum. It was called in to supply, as 
was supposed, a temporary necessity, and the parties were engaged, as was supposed, for a few 
months, or a short time. But the increase of the business of the Museum has been such, that 
those persons, instead of being wanted temporarily, have been wanted permanently. For some 
time before the spring of last year, the Trustees had had the whole of the establishment under 
their consideration, with a view to make the places of the attendants a little better, because 
all those persons who had been brought in as supernumeraries, had been brought in at the 
lowest salary, and, consequently, the original proportion of first-class places, to the places 
paid at an inferior rate, had been altogether altered by the continual accessions of persons who 
were appointed to the lowest class. The Trustees therefore resolved upon making an alteration 
in the salaries of this part of the establishment, and they came to a general minute upon the 
subject. The consequence of that was the occasion of several promotions, which promotions 
have not yet taken place, in consequence of the difficulties which the Principal Trustees have 
met with among themselves. 

2500. (Lord Canning.) They were making new places for them, in fact ?—We have three 
classes of attendants, first, second, and third. Perhaps one-fourth of the establishment, or not 
so many, are in the first class, one-fourth in the second, and two-fourths in the third. This 
proportion had, in consequence of a great many new places being created in the course of the 
last 10 years, all of the lowest class, been altered, therefore the attendants were not so well 
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paid, and had not the same chance of promotion in 1847 as rch file i I he Tea 
felt that the attendants were not paid too well, and they eiaines O) alas X ae 
scale of places, and in the spring of 1847 made a minute ma ing phage dic a mir fH 
promotions which are to take place in consequence of that minute te never ve : ir an e. 
The minute constituted so many more first-class places made, so ee mee: “ ass, 
and, perhaps, more third, but fewer supernumeraries. eee Trustees felt tha ee: no 
probability of this large supernumerary establishment ever becoming unnecessary, and, theres 
fore, they made certain places permanent instead of super Rene tug —_ 
2501. (Lord Advocate.) Will you supply that minute to the ee ?— ice . 
2502. Was no reason assigned by the Lord Chancellor, ois rene S —— is 
Secretary, for not signing those 19 appointments ?—Nothing more than that he wanted further 
information ; lieve not. ; 
Se a ee not, say that he did not understand why he was required to sign appoint- 
ments at that particular date, which, under the returns made to the House of Commons ap- 
peared to have taken place in previous years at a considerable distance of time ?—I have no 
recollection of his having said so, but he may have said so. 
2504. Did not his Lordship require that he should have, with regard to all those appoint- 
ments, all the testimonials and all the papers which had been laid before the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for his consideration ?—Certainly not, so far as I recollect. | 
2505. (Chatrman.) With regard to the salary of the keeper of the Egerton manuscripts— 
the interest of 70001., left for the salary of the curator of the Egerton manuscripts, is deducted 
from the salary of the Keeper of the Manuscripts, who holds the office ?—I think that would 


be a correct way of putting it. 


no such bequest had been made. a 
2506. Was that the case at the time you held that office ?—Always, from the beginning. 
The point was deliberately considered by the Trustees at the time of the legacy, or when the 


first dividend upon the legacy was received by the Trustees. 


There is no actual deduction made. 


His salary is paid as if 


There was considerable discussion 


and consideration of that point in my presence, and the Board determined that a sum corre- 
sponding with the dividend should be deducted from the salary of the Keeper, or Keepers, of 


the Manuscripts. 


2507. ‘Then the Trustees have preferred to consult the economy of their institution to con- 


sulting the wishes of the testator ?—Perhaps so. 
water’s manuscripts amounted, I think, to 60 or 70 volumes. 


The question was thus :—Lord Bridge- 


The Trustees felt that there was 


no necessity for a keeper for the purpose of those 60 or 70 volumes of manuscripts, and that 
perhaps an appointment of that nature might rather be objectionable on other grounds—that it 
might be introducing an anomaly into the Museum which would be inconvenient ; they thought, 


on the other hand, that the giving to the Keepers of the M 
would also be an anomaly which might be injurious. 

them ; I am sorry they did not take the alternative, 
form, in fact, a part of the gener 
pleased if they had been willing to lay 
verbally my wish to the Board. 


anuscripts this in addition to their salary, 

They had two other methods open to 
but they resolved that this salary should 
al funds of the Museum. 


I should have been much better 


it out in the purchase of manuscripts, and I represented. 
As under the circumstances they did not think fit to appoint 


a special keeper to the Egerton manuscripts, nor yet to add the amount to the salary of the 


keeper of the department, of which I was not at all 
Keeper, extremely happy if it had been 

2508. (Lord Canning.) At what r 
—Very greatly, I 


* Sir F, Madden, 


2509. ( Chairman.) Were th 


desirous, I should have been, myself, as 
added to the fund for the acquisition of manuscripts. 
ate have the Egerton manuscripts 
think they amount to upwards of 1000 volumes. 


been increased lately ? 


[ The Witness withdrew. ] 


Sir Frederic Madden called in, and further examined. 


ere any particular circumstances connected with the transfer of 


George the Third’s manuscripts to your department 2—Yes, 


2510. Will you have the 


was first received here, a portion of the 


the room, and another portion w 


about the room. 


2511. What room was that? 
pressly to receive that library. 
of the late Keeper of the M 


scripts was in our 


It was 


d 


Printed Books had been given to such 


month, the Trustees, of th 
the spe 


cial custody of those m 


in which those manuscripts should be pl 


for the manuscripts. 


workmen for such a case to be complete 
2512. That case was to remain in the 


anuscripts and in my 
care, though the man 
certain that a catalogue of the whol 
and I also numbered them, and dire 
February, 1840, a proposal w 
Library to my own dep 
stated to them, 


I consented to such an a 


m 


conside 


goodness to state them to the Commission ?—When the library 
anuscripts was placed in separate cases, at the end of 
as deposited in the table-cases, or dispersed in other presses 


—The room appropriated to the library, which was built ex- 
red, at least I always understood so in the time 
own, that the virtual custody of those manu- 
uscripts were placed 
le of those manuscripts was 
cted them to be re 
as made b 
artment, for various reasons, w 
for which I believe [ ] 


It is 


in the King’s Library. 
made by myself in 1832, 


paired or bound, when necessary. In 

y me to remove those manuscripts from the King’s 

hich I stated to the Trustees; and I also 
2 


iad authority, that the consent of the Keeper of the 


an arrangement. 


eir own accord, suggested to me 
anuscripts—that there 


aced, not 


i 


large room?—Yes. Some time after that, I believe, 


On the 29th February, the same 
—and thereby recognized my having 


should be a Separate case made for them, 
a wall case, but an upright glass case, made 
trangement, and my orders were taken by the 
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when the case was finished, Mr. Panizzi spoke to me upon the subject, and endeavoured to per- 
suade me to give up the case to him, considering that the manuscripts were not of sufficient 


value to be placed under glass. I declined acceding to that proposal, and, in consequence, 
there was a report made fe the Trustees, of which I was not informed; and the Trustees, of 
their own accord, without any reference to myself whatever, transferred that case to Mr. 
Panizzi. I wrote a report, remonstrating against it, upon the 10th of March, 1841, but Sir 
Henry Ellis came to me, and begged, as a personal rae that [ would omit that part of 
my report which related to the trans(er of this separate case; and he stated that, if I would do 
so, Mr. Panizzi would consent to those manuscripts being removed to my department. I acted 
on Sir Henry Ellis’s suggestion. I omitted all mention of that case, but I proposed that other 
cases should be formed in my own department, and that the manuscripts should be transferred. 
On the 13th of March, the Trustees made a minute, ordering that such manuscripts should be 
removed, and on the 19th they were removed, as far as I knew that they existed in the library. 
A great deal took place afterwards, as to whether I had any right or not to remove those manu- 
scripts, and I must say that I conaidered. myself ill-used by some of the Trustees upon that 
occasion, supposing that I had no right to interfere whatever after what had passed. I only 
acted as I conceived I was entitled to do, and I had no wish to derange any real custody of 
those manuscripts, nor to commit any act of discourtesy. In June of the same year, Mr. 
Holmes brought to my notice that there were a great many other manuscripts, at least nearly 
twenty others, still remaining in the King’s Library. They were of the same character as 
many of those that I had already received, of a geographical character ; and it appears that the 
whole su those were inserted in the printed catalogue, in two volumes octavo and one volume 
folio, of the geographical eontents of the King’s” Library. So far they were considered as 
belonging to the geographical collection, though in fact they did not. The geographical collection 
of George III., is contained in a large number of solande cases, and eee ‘volumes were scat- 
tered about the library as distinetly as any printed books could be; in fact, three of those 
volumes were actually Sloane manuscripts, and had originally belonged 0 the Sloane collection : 
how they had escaped frem which, I have no means of information. I therefore wrote to Mr. 
Panizzi on the 8th of July, and pointed out the circumstances of a certain number of manuscripts 
of this class being removed to my department, and acertain number still remaining in his hands, 
and proposed that he should allow the remaining portion to be transferred to me. ‘To that 
letter 1 received a reply in the same month, objecting to my proposition. On the 21st of July, I 
wrote areport to the Trustees, stating that I had no wish to disturb the geographical collection 
of George the Third, properly so called, but that I thought those distinct volumes of manuscripts 
should be united together; that there were 33 distinct volumes, of which 18 were already in my 
custody, and the others remained in the King’s Library. I received a minute on that report, 
ordering that I should send back to the King’s Library those volumes which were already in 
my hands ; ; and they were so sent back on the 21st of August following. ‘That occasioned a 
very considerable degree of alteration totake place in the numbers which had been already aflixed 
to the collection, and the whole of those numbers had to be altered, and the volumes re-arr anged, 
in consequence. Subsequently there was one other volume discovered, not entered in the printed 
list, consisting of original drawings, made partly by Mr. Alexander, partly by Mr. Barrow, now 
Sir John Barrow, and partly, I believe, by a Captain Parish. That volume was also pointed 
out to me by Mr. Holmes. It had never been catalogued, except by a note in red ink upon one 
of the catalogues in the King’s Library. As far as I know, the readers had no means of 
knowing that any such volume existed. | proposed to the Trustees that the volume should be 
removed to my department ; the Trustees referred the matter to Sir Henry Ellis, and Sir Henry 
Ellis decided that it should, remain in the King’s Library. That is all that occurred relative 
to the transfer of those manuscripts, except what, perhaps, I may explain in another form, as 
regards their being placed in the New West Room, and now ordered to be taken back again to 
where they prev iously stood. 

2513. Has anything taken place relative to the transfer of the Grenville manuscripts which 
you would wish to state ?—I should like also to state that case to the Commissioners, that they 
may fairly see how my department has suffered from the appropriation of that room. It 
appears that that New West Room was required and asked for as long back as 1842, from the 
increase of the collections and the want of space. From the end of 1843, I never have been 
able to press-mark the collections of manuscripts ; but we have placed them, as well as we 
could, in numerical order, and supplied them in that manner to readers. But it is obvious, 
where there is not a fixed press-mark, great difficulty and delay must sometimes occur. I 
received a minute from the ‘Trustees, on the 8th of March, 1845, promising that the New West 
Room and the one also to the south of it, should be completed in a twelvemonth for my use, and 
asking me if that additional epate would be sufficient. In October, ofthe next year, I reported 
on the furniture necessary for the New West Room. In the same year I also made a pr opo- 
sition to have a certain number of cases glazed for the reception of some valuable manuscripts 
which I had, and which were exposed to dust and dirt. That was acceded to. 

2514. These were to be cases in the middle of the room ?—No, cases at the end of the West 
Room. 

2515. Cases against the wall?—Yes. In January, 1847, when the room was just com- 
pleted, and those | glazed cases had already been nearly filled with such manuscripts as I pro- 
posed placing phevet the Grenville bequest was announced, and the Trustees had a conference 
with me with regard to the appropriation of that room for the temporary purpose. I was 
assured, on the 9th of January, when I saw the Trustees, that the room would not be required 
for more thanatwelvemonth. I understood likewise, from subsequent reports, submitted, 1 
believe by Mr. Panizzi, that such was his intention also, that the Grenville books should 
remain in my room till a new room, which was then building, should be ready for them; and cer- 
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ate as the 15th of January in the present year, still had that 
rk of the works was sent for, and asked when the room would 
to which he answered that it would be ready in the 
hat the Trustees subsequently changed their intention ; 
and, by a minute of the 12th of February, they directed that room to be appropriated, for I do not 
know how long, it is indefinite, for the use of the Grenville Library, at the same time ordering 
me to remove from those glazed cases, expressly made for my use, the manuscripts which are now 
deposited there. I had previously made a long report, stating the necessity of my having the 
use of this room, on various grounds: first, on account of the want of space, which is very great, 
so that I cannot properly locate the manuscripts ; next, on account of the workpeople requiring 
to have my large room given up to them, which leaves no space for manuscripts to be removed 
to out of the dirt and dust; and thirdly, because I require this West Room as a place where 
visitors can see the select manuscripts without occasioning that noise and confusion which now 
daily takes place in my department, to the manifest injury of the progress of the catalogues, and 
to the annoyance of artists and other persons employed in the room. ‘The two select cases, as 
they are called, containing select manuscripts, were taken to that New West Room when the 
workpeople cut up the floors of the middle room of my department. Placed as they are now, 
it would be very easy to have two tables, and to exhibit such manuscripts to persons who come 
in, without any interference with the rest of the department; but if those cases are removed 
again, I shall still be subject to what I have complained of so long’; and if the large room 1s 
now to be given up to the workmen, for painting and making preparations for the insertion of a 
slate border, I do not know either where to put the manuscripts to secure them from dust and 
injury, or where my assistants are to sit, or where the artists are to go, with any convenience, 
T also beg to say, in regard to the protection of the manuscripts from dirt and dust, that the 
whole of the collections in my custody, with the exception of those select cases, and the glazed 
cases at the end of the West Room, have never been protected from dirt and dust ; whereas the 
Grenville books were covered up with cotton soon after they were received, and as regards the 
dust which they have suffered from in the gallery, it is no more than my galleries have always 
been subject to, which I have kept down by having them cleaned. I should like to ask whether 
the Grenville books have ever been cleaned? With respect to the transfer of the Grenville 
manuscripts to my custody, I represented to the Trustees, before the library was removed, that 
T should be allowed to take charge of those manuscripts, as being more immediately concerned 
in their care and custody, and as having to describe them. The Trustees did not reply to that, 
except by a minute, ordering Sir Henry Ellis to see that the whole collection was transferred 
here. The Trustees subsequently made a minute on the 13th February, ordering the 
manuscripts to be transferred to my custody: nothing whatever took place upon that order. 
On the 3rd March, in the same year, the Duchess of Cambridge, with other persons of 
distinction, came to visit my department, and, as I knew that the Julio Clovio would be a 
principal object of attraction, I wrote to Sir Henry Ellis, to request that the manuseript might 
be placed in my hands. It so happened, that Mr. Panizzi was absent when Sir Henry Ellis’s 
letter was addressed to him, to ask for the manuscript ; but the whole of the Royal party were 
in my department, and Lord Cadogan had just told the Duchess he was sorry she could not 
see the manuscript, on account of the absence of the gentleman who had it, when Mr. Panizzi 
entered the room. ‘The manuscript was then sent for by Sir Henry Ellis, and placed in my 
hands ; and in my hands it has remained ‘ever since. On the 14th May, another minute was 
made by the Trustees on a report of mine, ordering those manuscripts to be removed to my 
custody as soon as convenient to Mr. Panizzi. I proposed that I should nominate an officer 
in my department, to meet one of Mr. Panizzi’s officers, to select those manuscripts. That was 
objected to by Mr. Panizzi, who stated that he did not know where they were, and that they 
were only to be delivered as soon as convenient to himself. It has subsequently been reported 
on, and two other orders have been made by the Trustees that they should be transferred. 
One is on the 29th January, 1848, the other is on the 12th February, 1848. No later than 
last Saturday, for the fifth time, I wrote a report, telling the Trustees that I had not yet 
received those manuscripts, and I have received a minute to say, that Sir Henry Ellis is 
satisfied that to select these manuscripts would occasion injury to the collection, which I 
confess I cannot understand ; but I should like the Commissioners to take other evidence as to 
the fact. No further order has been made respecting them, and the matter rests in that manner, 

2516. Do you know what the other manuscripts in Mr. Grenville’s collection consist of ?— 
I can only know what they are by reference to the two volumes of the printed catalogue. They 
appear to be 31 in number. A list of them was sent into the Trustees upon my first 
application to be allowed to have the custody of them. I beg to add, that the principle of the 
Keeper of the Manuscripts having the custody of all the manuscripts in the Library, was 
recognised by no one more readily than Mr. Panizzi himself, when he first became Keeper of 
the Printed Books, for he then sent to my department those manuscripts which had been 
bequeathed by Mr. Cracherode, which had been placed with his printed books m' 1799; 
and from that time to 1837 had been totally lost sight of and unknown. No reader whatever 
could have known of their existence, They were never entered anywhere in the catalogue, nor 
were they known to exist. There was also one manuscript sent up to me from the bequest of 
yl Richard Hoare, in 1825, which had been found among his printed books ; and I beg to submit, 
whether it is not better on all accounts, that such manuscripts as are in the different collections 
should be in the custody of those who are to describe them, and who, if any injury happens, 
can be better answerable for their safety, than that they should be placed in the custody of any 
other gentleman in the Museum. 2 
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2518. You have not yet had an opportunity of seeing those manuscripts ?—I have never 
seen them, with the exception of the Julio Clovio; I did wish to see one or two. The Duke 
of Devonshire very kindly sent a manuscript here to be compared with one of ours, and J 
wished very much at the time to see one, which, I believe, is in Mr. Grenville’s collection; but 
on inquiry, I had reason to suppose that it could not be found, and therefore I could not avail 
myself of the opportunity of comparing it. 

2519. Supposing that the intention of the testator were known to be that his collection should 
not be in any way divided, do you think that rule so imperative, that all classes of manuscripts 
should be separated from printed books ?—I think so, as far as this—if the wish of the testator 
were so imperative that you could not divide them, still the custody, I think, should be vested 
in the Keeper of the Manuscripts; and all that could be done, would be to make a separate 
case for the manuscripts in the collection, otherwise coins might equally well be included. 
George the Fourth left a collection of coins, which might equally well have stood now in 
George the Third’s Library, as it did, I believe, when in Buckingham House. To the original 
Cotton Library there was also a cabinet of coins attached, and, by the Act of Parliament that 
was passed 5 Anne, it was directed to be kept in the library ; but such cases were found in- 
convenient. It is cbviously better to place them under the charge of the particular officers 
who have the care of that department. 

2520. Do you think that rule would apply in the case of a manuscript which was a mere 
transcript of a rare work ?—If it formed a portion, or was attached to a portion, of a printed 
book, I should say that that would be a reason why it should be retained in the Printed 
Library, but in all cases like that, the Trustees themselves would give directions; in fact, one 
such case did occur. There was a continuation of a work in the King’s Library, which had 
been transferred to my custody ; but on the report of Mr. Panizzi, it was restored to the King’s 
Library, being considered as the continuation of a printed work. Such volumes, however, can 
always better be described in the Catalogue of Manuscripts than in the Catalogue of Printed 
Books, for this reason, that our catalogues are in detail, and entered numerically, whereas the 
others are alphabetical catalogues, where they cannot introduce much extraneous matter. 

2521. Are you aware whether the present building of the Museum would afford accommo- 
dation for such a collection as Mr. Grenville’s, if that room were not used as it is at present ? 
—I was assured that the new room attached to the King’s Library would be sufficiently 
commodious to hold Mr. Grenville’s library. Inconveniencies in the Printed Department 
no doubt will be felt, as they are in mine; but my department has been seriously interfered 
with, without after all accommodating the Printed Department beyond a certain period. If 
the increase of books is so great as it has lately been, it will come to the same thing in a year 
or two. 

2522. That is an evil which will require a far more extensive remedy than any of these con- 
trivances can afford, is not it ?—Yes; I think a proper room should be built for the Grenville 
Library—a room fully equal to what it requires; and I conceive that a room ought to have 
been commenced as soon as the bequest was known. 

2523. Are there any circumstances connected with your appointment, in July, 1837, which 
you would wish to state to the Commission ?—It is what I should wish very much to state to 
the Commission, because it affects me personally, and will continue to do so probably for the 
rest of my life. I conceive that I was treated with great injustice on the occasion of my last 
appointment, in 1837. I have already mentioned that I was employed in the service of the 
Trustees in July, 1826. I was one of the six gentlemen selected to class the library then in the 
British Museum, and I took one of the large divisions, that of history. I was employed in that 
service up to February, 1828, when I was appointed Assistant Keeper. In March, 1887, it 
was understood that Mr. Forshall was about to resign the office of Keeper of the Manuscripts. 
On the 25th of March, I had an interview with the Archbishop on the subject; when the 
Archbishop, not positively, but virtually, gave me to understand that I should succeed Mr. 
Forshall, Mr. Forshall did not resign until the 3rd of July following. At that time there was 
a difficulty in respect to the appointment of Mr. Cary. The sentiments of the Principal 
Trustees were doubtful on the pomt. J called on the Lord Chancellor, to submit to him my 
services, and my humble request that he would sign my appointment when it came before him. 
I confess I was, not received in that manner which I had expected, nor, I think, as I was en- 
titled to be received. I was kept waiting in the hall, among the servants, about half an hour, 
and was then told that his Lordship was going out, and could not see me. I then waited upon 
the Speaker, and narrated the circumstances to him. He gave me the most positive assurance 
that he did not mean to interfere in any way with the appointments. 

2524. Was that Mr. Abercrombie?—Yes. Very shortly after that, namely, on the 15th of 
July, the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker, to my creat surprise, signed Mr. Panizzi’s appoint- 
ment as Keeper of the Printed Books, to the exclusion of Mr. Cary. Your Lordship must be 
aware that the public expressed at that time opinions relative to the justice of such an appoint- 
ment; but they never were informed of the injustice done to myself subsequently, by Mr. 
Panizzi being made my senior, after my services from the year 1826 in the Museum, and from 
1828 as Assistant Keeper of the Manuscripts; whereas Mr. Panizzi had only entered the 
Museum in the year 1831, and had only acted as extra Assistant Keeper up to the date of his 
promotion. 

2525. ‘This matter of seniority is merely a circumstance referring to the date of the appoint- 
ment, is not it ?—No ; it practically affects me. I will proceed, if your Lordship will allow 
me, to show how my appointment was filled up. On the 18th of July, (Mr. Panizzi’s appoint- 
ment having been signed on the 15th,) my appointment was signed by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury ; but the date was left blank. It was forwarded in that state to the Lord Chancellor, 
and the Lord Chancellor added his signature ; and although informed at the time that it was 
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the intention of the Archbishop to sign both appointments on the same day with the same date, 
his Lordship did not add any date whatever, but sent it back with the date blank to the Arch- 
bishop. 

2526. How do you know that he Ww 
who laid the appointment before him. 


as so informed ?—I was informed so by Mr. Forshall, 
On the 20th of July, the appointment was laid in that 


state before the ‘Trustees, who referred it back to his Grace the Archbishop to fill up the date. 
On the 26th of July, another meeting of the ‘Trustees took place. The Archbishop, as I was 


informed, stated to the Trustees his intention to have filled up the appointments on the same 
ircumstances he had not received mine till the 18th. The Trustees 


at owing to Cl 
ee ied ccupphoe to act as he thought proper, and, on the 26th of July, the date of the 
18th of July was inserted by the Archbishop ; thus giving to Mr. Panizzi the seniority over 
me {rom the 15th to the 18th of July. As far as 1t has affected me practically, it has chiefly 
been with regard to the choice of holidays, but also as senior officer, whenever two are left in 
the Museum, being Mr. Panizzi and myself. That I should not object to ; but as to the 
appropriation of the new residences, this seniority has become of more serious consequence to 
me. Being the only man residing in the Museum with a young family, as such, and in con- 
sideration of my services, I am entitled, I think, to some consideration from the Trustees. 
I have always understood, that the disposition of the houses has been in the hands of the 
Trustees themselves, and I was assured in 1837, when it was doubtful whether Mr. Panizzi, 
or Mr. Cary would succeed, that in the event of Mr. Cary being appointed, though his 
appointment should be dated subsequent to mine, I should not probably have the house then 
vacant, but that the Trustees would dispose of it as they thought proper. In fact, after my 
appointment, upon my representation, Mr. Baber’s house was allotted to me in consequence 
of my services ; but, in regard to the new residences now building, the Trustees acted differ- 
ently, and in consequence of this seniority of three days of Mr. Panizzi over myself, they have 
allowed Mr. Panizzi to have the choice of the largest and best house. 

2527. That is what you consider the practical effect of this accident of your appointment ? 
—Certainly it is so stated by the minute of the Trustees, expressly on the ground of the dif- 
ference between the date of the 15th and 18th of July. 

2528. What minute is it which settles the question of the residence?—It must have been 
on the 24th of July, 1847. I beg to add, that I appealed from the decision of the committee 
at the time to the general meeting. The general meeting was held in December of the same 

ear, at which general meeting the decision of the sub-committee was confirmed. 

2529. (Lord Canning.) Do you know the dates at which the vacancies took place to which 
-ou and Mr. Panizzi respectively succeeded ?—Mr. Forshall resigned on the 3rd of July. 

2530. That created the vacancy to which you succeeded?—Yes. I do not quite recollect, 
but I think it was the 25th of June, when Mr. Baber resigned. 

2531. Assuming it to have been the 25th of June, the vacancy to which Mr. Panizzi suc- 
ceeded was a prior vacancy to that to which you succeeded ?—It was, really, in point of date, 
but Mr. Forshall had virtually ceased to be Keeper of the Manuscripts for some time previously, 
and I acted for him. 

2532. If the Trustees had taken advantage ol the two resignations upon the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity, and had filled up each appointment on the day subsequent to that on which 
the vacancy occurred, Mr. Panizzi would have been appointed on the 26th of June, and you 
would not have been appointed till the 4th of July?—Yes, but the Principal Trustees have 
never filled up vacancies in that hurried manner, nor with such views. 

2533. Without reference to their views, if the vacancies had been filled up in the order in 
which they arose, the vacancy of Keeper of the Printed Books would have been filled up before 
that of the Keeper of the Manuscripts ?—Yes ; and if Mr. Cary had succeeded, I should have 
had nothing to complain of, as he was my senior in point of date. 

2534. (Chairman.) Youstated yesterday, that you considered the hours of attendance too 
long in your department?—I should say it would be a benefit if the attendants could be 
allowed to leave the Museum in the long days at an earlier hour than they do at present. 

_ 2535. What is your opinion with regard to the number of days of attendance ?—For a long 
time, up to 1837, I only gave five days a-week to the service of the Trustees. It was in con- 
sequence of the recommendation of the Committee of the House of Commons, that the 
additional day was taken away, and an increase of salary proposed in consequence ; but that in- 
crease of salary, as regarded the Assistant Keeper, which I was at that time, was really no gain. 
It gave 50/. additional, but it not only took away the extra day, but it took away also the right 
to apartments. Therefore, by such alteration, the Assistant Keeper of the Manuscripts was 
worse off considerably than before. By the regulations under which Mr. Cureton has entered 
the Museum, he has no right to apartments. 

2536. In the case of a gentleman of your own acquirements and those of Mr. Cureton, do 
not you think it would be advantageous to him, and without any injury to his department, to 
have more time to himself?—I am afraid to say that, for even as we proceed at present, how 
long it has taken to print the catalogue which we have now of the Arabic manuscripts, which 
form only one class of the Oriental division! It would be very desirable, no doubt, for Mr. 
Cureton, as a literary man, to have some leisure, as it would be to myself. I have been 
obliged for several years to write three or four hours every night of my life in my own literary 
vr a I never otherwise could have done so much as [| have. 
oe ee ba higher work of the Manuscript Department can be done pro- 
isaht wiees ve 2h eaeree y : a of considerable literary accomplishments ?—I should 
ment, and consec Ba 7 the ay i aoe ene ought a? ae rest with the head of a depart- 
RRR ES: hi + 2 y a responsi vility of comparing what is written with the manuscripts 

elves, which I constantly do, The whole labour of that, except the Oriental division 
devolves upon me. ‘ 
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2538. Do not you consider that the recommendation of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, which gave you an additional day’s labour, was, with reference to the interests of the 
Institution, a mistake 7—I should conceive so. 

2539. Is there anything which you wish to add to your evidence ?—Nothing strikes me at 


present. 
[ The Witness withdrew | 


Antonio Panizzi, Esq., called in, and examined. 


92540, (Chairman.) You have heard the evidence of Sir Frederick Madden. Is there any 
statement which you desire to make?—There is. Before 1837 there were apartments in the 
house for seven officers besides the Principal Librarian, four Keepers of Departments, and 
three Assistant Keepers. The fourth or junior Assistant Keeper could have no apartment, 
because there was none for him, though he had a right to it. If a senior was inclined to give 
up his right, of course he could; and that was done in the case of Mr. Barnwell, who had a 
family, which could not be accommodated in the apartment which I have, and he gave it up 
to Sir Frederick Madden. When the alterations took place in 1837, the Trustees reduced the 
number of apartments to seven, that is, for the Principal Librarian, the Secretary, and the five 
heads of departments. Instead of being only four they were then increased to five. Mr. Fors- 
hall, who had apartments as Keeper of the Manuscripts, was then made Secretary only, and as 
Secretary he kept the apartments which he had hitherto occupied as Keeper of Manuscripts, 
and when the successor of the Keeper of Manuscripts was to have a house, he could not have 
his own, because Mr. Forshall had taken hold of it as Secretary ; therefore, it was thought night 
that he should have that of the Keeper of Printed Books, and he had it in spite ef my seniority, 
That house was allotted without my knowing anything about it, and I had the worst apartment ; 
an apartment for an officer not of my rank, but one of those hitherto assigned to an Assistant 
Keeper. The Assistant Keepers had inferior apartments, because, in the case of promotion, 
which was always expected, they had a better house ; but mine, in spite of my rank, was assigned 
then to me, and I hold it to this day. I thought it hard, though I have never said anything 
about it, that, because the Keeper of the Manuscripts had lost his house, I, as Keeper of the 
Printed Books, should lose mine. The reason why there was a vacancy in the Keepership of 
the Manuscripts was, because Mr. Forshall was appointed Secretary only, and as his successor 
had the advantage of the vacancy, I thought he ought to have had the disadvantage of the 
house. However, it was not decided so, and I had to submit. 


9541. (Sir Charles Lemon.) I understand you to say that, according to the arrangement of 


1837, there were to be apartments for the Principal Librarian, another set of apartments for 
the Secretary, and also five for the heads of departments 2—Yes. 


2542. Mr. Forshall being removed from one of the sets of apartments belonging to the heads. 


of departments, and taking that which belonged to the Secretary, still left a vacancy ?—The new 
houses were not built, and till they were built he kept the apartments of the Keeper of Manu-. 
scripts. The Secretary as Secretary had no apartments before 1837. 

2543. Then the arrangement of 1837 was merely prospective ?—Yes; and as the houses. 
were built they were filled up; but in the mean time the Secretary took another officer's house.. 

2544, There were no new houses built at that time?—-No; the old houses were arranged 
in the way I have stated, and the conclusion was this, that, because the Secretary took the house 
of the Keeper of Manuscripts, the Keeper of Printed Books lost his house. Now we come to 
the new houses. It was put to me, by the Trustees, to choose which house I liked of the two 
now building, and I chose one; I chose, because I would not lose my rights of seniority, and I 
chose on purpose and deliberately, and on the ground that I was senior to Sir Frederick 
Madden; but I have sent word to Sir Frederick Madden, that if he prefers the house which I 
like, he shall have it, and if he will ask me for it now, will give it up to him; but he must do 
it soon, because the houses are finishing now, and J get some little things done in my way, 
whereas he may wish them done in his way. If he wishes to have the house, he shall have it, 
and what can Ido more? It is not now only that I offer it; I have said before that he shall 
have whichever house he chooses, but he must not have it as a matter of right. 

2545. (Chairman.) Has the choice of houses gone entirely by seniority ?—Yes, recently the 
Trustees put itin this way, and they said, nor could they help saying so, that the 15th is before 
the 18th. With respect to Mr. Grenville’s Library, I have to request that the Commissioners 
will be good enough to ask for all the papers relating to that library to be laid before them, 
and also those relating to the manuscripts of the King’s Library. As faras I recollect without. 
the papers, and I believe I shall be correct, I will state what the history of the removal of the 
manuscripts in the King’s Library is. An application was made, without my knowing anything 
about it, to the Trustees to have the manuscripts removed. Those manuscripts had been 
there till the year 1840. The whole library, the greatest collection that was ever made b 
one man, was all in one room, built on purpose to receive it, under a solemn pledge (and I will 
produce it before the Commissioners the next time they meet if they wili look at it), by the 
"Trustees to the House of Commons, that that collection should be kept whole and entire in a 
room to be built for the purpose, and the nation spent 140,000, in building that room for 
that collection. In 1840 this application was made; my opinion was asked; I made a very 
short report, which, I believe, is to the effect, that I personally had nothing to say against it, 
but I would beg the Trustees to consider under what condition that gift had been made to them. 
I cannot have any personal feeling about the matter, I have printed books enough to take care 
of, and if anybody would take away some of those I have and take care of them, I should be 
very much obliged to him, I had no objection whatever, but I thought it was for the credit of 
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the House, and for the credit of the Trustees, that after having promised gre sn collection 
together, it should not be broken up. I heard no more on the subject. / yea afterwards, 
without one word being said to me, directly or indirectly, I found one fine morning that the 
manuscripts from the King’s Library had been taken anay i asked who had got them, and 
I was told they were taken away by Sir Frederick Madden’s order, who had had authority 
from the Trustees. I had never heard that he had applied for them a second time, still less 
had I heard that he had obtained any order. I then remonstrated ; and if all the documents 
be produced the truth will come out. The real history of it, I believe, but this is only guess 
work, is, that that library came here through Lord Farnborough. When the first application 
was made to take away the manuscripts, Lord Farnborough was alive, and as Lord Farn- 
borough knew what he had personally promised, no more was said about it; but when the 
removal was determined upon, Lord Farnborough was dead; he was no longer at the Board as 
a Trustee; the manuscripts were removed without anybody knowing anything about the pledge 
elven. ‘ : 2 

~ 2546. (Lord Canning.) You say that you found that the manuscripts one morning had been 
moved away by Sir Frederick Madden’s order ?—I asked what had become of the manu- 
scripts ; and my attendants said, “ Sir Frederick Madden has sent for them.” 

2547. You do not mean that Sir Frederick Madden moved the manuscripts without the 
authority of the Trustees?—He had authority, but I did not know it at the time. We had 
given a receipt for that library. Mr. Baber, or Mr. Cary, or Mr. Walter had signed the 
catalogues, and therefore I, as their successor, was responsible for those books, both printed 
and manuscripts. I did not know it, but I have no doubt of it, as Sir Frederick Madden 
says so, that he has made a catalogue of the manuscripts. They were however catalogued 
before, and the titles entered in the printed catalogue of the King’s Library. The King pre- 
ferred to bave the whole collection kept together, and he inserted in the printed catalogue the 
manuscripts; and if the Commissioners wish, I will send for a volume of the King’s catalogue, 
and they will find the manuscripts in it printed. 

2548, (Sir Charles Lemon.) Were you informed at all of the arrangement of the Trustees, 
that a separate case should be constructed in the King’s Library ?—What I know of the case is 
this. There are many fine books in that library. It is the finest collection that was ever 
formed. When we removed to the new library, I tried to have the Cracherode books glazed; 
they form a very fine collection, though it is a small one. If I had had glass to those cases, I 
thought it would be a good precedent in order to have had the whole of the King’s Library 
glazed. That was refused. To preserve the fine books in the King’s Library, then, I reported 
to the Trustees that I wanted two glazed cases to put the best of them in; and the Trustees 
decided that I should have one, and that the other should be made for the manuscripts. That 
they did of their own accord, as well as I recollect. I remonstrated, and said one case was 
not enough for the fine printed books. I should have been glad to have cases for both manu- 
scripts and printed books; but, of the two, I naturally wished to take care of the printed books 
first which are so fine, and the second book-case was made over to me. 

2549. According to a previous arrangement, this case was to have stood in the Kine’s 
Library, containing manuscripts under the charge of Sir Frederick Madden ?—So it seems, but 
of this I knew nothing, I asked for two book-cases glazed, I got them, and there they are 
still. The Trustees ordered them both, and, of their own accord, said, Let one be for printed 
books, and the other for manuscripts. I-knew nothing of the order they had given, whether it 
was to be a distinct case, or what; but I have no doubt it must have been so. 

2550. That order involved this circumstance, that the manuscripts of the King’s Library 
were directly transferred from you to Sir Frederick Madden ?—In point of'fact it is quite right 
that they were under his care before. Strictly speaking, we have not the care of one depart- 
ment more than another, and that is another point which the Commissioners should look to. 
It depends upon the Act of Parliament. The Act of Parliament does not acknowledge the 
word “ Keeper,” it is an expression which we use among ourselves because it suits us; but in 
the Act of Parliament the word “custody” is applied only to the Principal Librarian, who is 
said to have the chief custody of the whole of the Museum; and_ that we are to aid and assist 
him in the care and preservation of it. Our appointments up to 1840, or something of that kind, 
ran always in this way, that so and so, accordmg to the Act of Parliament, appoints Sir 
Frederick Madden or myself, for instance, Under- Librarian, according to the true intent and 
meaning of that Act, and it is for counsel to say what the meaning is; in the olden time there 
was hever any distinction, and I believe, by the Act of Parliament, at this moment Sir Henry 
Ellis has a right to tell me, to go and take care of something else than printed books. He is 
responsible to the Trustees, but the custody of everything is vested in him. I am only to aid 
him ; Tam his assistant, and nothing else. The word « Keeper” has only been introduced 
lately in the appointments, 

2551. Then the difference is only this: in one case you would be responsible to Parliament, 
and in the other you are responsible only to Sir Henry Ellis?—Yes. 

2552. Still there is an individual and separate responsibility belonging to the different classes ? 
—Yes; it seems so. 3 rina 

2553. And that is generally pretty closely observed ?—I think it is right ; but in old times 
aay predecessor had the key to all the manuscripts and to the natural history also. With 
reopem. 1 the Grenville Library, without any boasting, I think, speaking in the presence of 
7 here ean I have had the honour of seeing very often at his house, and who know the 
ie bn a eo me; lanayisay that I have not been utterly useless in having 
lita diate acta omy rare : be a aay bees aces which 1s of a very private nature, but 
Sic th enisis chee a P oe 2m lich wi settle the question how much I had to do with 

7 announced to me that he meant to leave the library to the Museum, he said, 
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“J suppose you will have a great many duplicates, and you wi ill sell them.” If answered, 
“The Tr ustees will never salt books which are given to them.” He added, « Well, on much 
the better.” He then expressed a wish to. have his catalogue completed. I said, “'That is 
quite right, and the Trustees will do it.” He said, he wished his library should be kept 
together. I said, «There can be no doubt that the Trustees will attend to your wish if you 
express it.” He had made the codicil two or three days before, by which he had bequeathed 
the library to the Trustees ; and he said, “ I shall not make it a condition, but [ shall direct a 
paper to my executors to say, that that is my wish.” He did direct that paper, and the paper 
has been sent here to the Trustees. It may be it is not a legal document; it was not meant 
to be. I certainly misled him, because if I had guessed what has happened, I would have told 
him, “ Make it a condition by. all means ;”” and it would have been done. I think still that I 
had reason to believe the Trustees would have attended to his wishes; however they have not. 
I made a report on the 13th of February, and I mentioned that, ohn Mr. Grenville told me 
that he would bequeath his library, he expressed to me those two wishes; one, that the cata- 
logue should be completed (he had published two volumes himself), and the other that his 
library should not be broken up or disturbed. The Trustees took the opportunity on the very 
day that the report was laid before them to give an order that the manuscripts should be 
taken away. I could not help myself, as they had given the order; but I cannot find the 
manuscripts, and I give the Commissioners my word ‘of honour as a gentleman, that I cannot ; 
‘and if the @oancigsioners will have the kindness to come and see ‘he: books, and ifthey tell me 
how the manuscripts are to be found, I will find them immediately. The executors of Mr. 
Grenville were in a great hurry to have the library removed, because they felt it was due to 
the owner of his house not to keep it occupied more than they could help. There were rea- 
sons of a private nature—there was great kindness between the two families, and they would 
not abuse the Duke of Sutherland’s kindness, which had been very great, to whom the house 
belonged. Mr. George Fortescue urged upon me particularly, in private, to move this library. 
The room where the collection now is, was got ready, I never asked for the room. The 
room was given in this way :—I was called before the Trustees after Mr. Grenville’s death, to 
say where we could put his library; he had been dead a very short time ; I was very much 
affected, and I hardly knew what I was saying ; however, they asked me where the library was 
to be put. I said I had no room, except putting it in blankets along the floor of the King’s 
Library. The whole of the Trustees said “ No, not so.” Then Mr. Hamilton said that 
Sir Henry Ellis had some conversation with him the preceding Christmas, when I was not in 
town, and had told him that the best room would be the room in which it has been eventually 
placed. They asked, what did I think of it? I said I thought it would do. I said I thought 
it would be just the room that would hold it. They said, «« Then that will be the best thing 
to be done, and we will speak to Sir Frederick Madden;” and they spoke to him, and finally 
this room was given up; but the presses at the east ant of it, which had glazed cases, were 
reserved, and the manuscripts which are now in them have been put in, very likely, half of them, 
afterwards. Ihadto move this library in a hurry, to empty the house in Py aarilasat place where 
it was. ‘The bookcases were not, and are not, what they ought to have been for such a collec- 
tion; the books are so handsomely bound that the boar ds ruin the binding. I took the books 
as they stood in Hamilton-place : iu transferred them to the present shelv es exactly as they 
were in Hamilton-place. Ifa shelf contained three books there, here it has three books ; if it 
contained fifty books, here it has fifty; and the shelves are divided by bits of paper, which have 
two numbers, one being the number of the shelf and the other the number of the books which 
that particular shelf contains. We moved the books in that manner in four days, and they 
were thus put up ina temporary way. ‘The manuscripts of Mr. Grenville I never knew any- 
thing about: what I knew, were the books in the drawing-room and dining-room, in the 
drawing-room particularly ; but there were no manuscripts there. "Chere were, howev er, many 
thousand volumes, manuscripts included, up stairs. Now, I have been up stairs two or three 
times in my life to look for a book: seeing a book ona shelf here, I cannot tell whether it 
is a manuscript or a printed book. I must take it down for that purpose, and I cannot do 
so for two reasons, first, because in the galleries the floors are covered with the books of Mr. 
Grenville, which I have wrapped up in cloth as well as I could, because, by taking those book- 
shelves which now hold manuscripts, there is not room on the remaining shelves for all Mr. 
Grenville’s books; therefore part of them is on the floor in the gallery. I cannot have access to 
the books in the presses, without treading upon the books which are on the floor. Another 
thing, and a very serious one, is that these books are covered with dust to an extent of which you 
can have no idea, except by seeing them. ‘Those books, by being kept up and not touched, 
will be better preserved than if I take them down. First of all to take them down I must 
remove all those on the floor of the galleries, then I must take down those on the shelves and 
clean them; by taking them down and cleaning them, without properly fitted shelves, the 
bindings will be rui ned. Now there is another objection which I have to taking down any 
book, ‘whether printed or manuscript, without its being properly and carefully cleaned first ; 
the books will be partly opened in taking them down, and the dust will get in. As to 
those down stairs, I know them better, because most of those are books in the rooms which I 
knew, and to the ‘best of my knowledge, there are no manuscripts among them. The only 
manuscript which I knew of was the Julio Clovio, which, in fact, is no manuscript aimalls 
They are miniatures ; there are four lines which explain the subject of each picture, but the 
pictures are not to illustrate that text, it is the reverse; they are four lines which tell you 
what the picture is. However, I knew where it was; it oe a very precious < article, and I had 
it in my room for safety. The coming of the Duchess of Cambridge, of which the Com- 
missioners have heard, was kept concealed from me, and on the morning Her Royal Highness 
came to the Museum, T had gone out to speak about the catalogue of Mr, Grenville’s Libr ary ; 
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when I came back, I found a letter which I shall produce before the Commissioners, if they 
will allow me, telling me to give up the Julio Clovio in: order that it should be shown to the 
; : 2 Mg 1 > BYatal ] , + 
Duchess of Cambridge. If I had been told that the Duchess of Cambridge was coming, I 
would not have gone out, and I would have shown her the Clovio; but the keeping the know- 
4 d 5 : i ep e 
ledge of that visit from me was for the purpose of taking away the manuscript. As to the 
lower part of the Grenville books, they are covered with the green stuff which I put upon 
them; they were for five or six weeks uncovered 3 they got very much dusty, and I reported 
to the Trustees, recommending, because 1t was said to be a temporary room to save the ex- 
> = to) . 7 aT 
r them with this green cotton stuff. ‘The Trustees made an 
order: it was never communicated to me, but some months passed without the presses 
beine covered, and the books got spoiled. One day there was a meeting of the ‘Trustees; 
5 2 aia ratnk (Agee ; nee : 
Lord Fortescue in virtue of his office was attending the meeting, and out of kmdness for me 
he came to see me in my room, and said, “* While I am here, I should like to see my uncle’s 

‘ : i : P ’ my tee 
ibooks ;”” I said, “* I am ashamed to show them, but here they are;”’ and I showed him the 
red up, but which were then without any protection and exposed to 
dust. He felt very indignant, went into the Trustees’ room, and complained of it. The 
whole body of Trustees came out, saw the state in which the books were, and then they sent 
for the clerk of the works, and complained that their order had not been executed. 

2554. Is there any question of glazing cases now ?—This last January I had an interview 
with the Trustees, and the question was put to me, ¢« What could we have done, if we had 
asked your opinion respecting the arrangement of the Grenville Library when it was trans~ 
ferred here?” I answered, “ Perhaps I might have suggested something :” afterwards, I 
sent them a report, telling them what I would have suggested, and actually suggested what 
I thoucht right to do. One of the things I suggested was, that the cases should be glazed. 

me 2. 5 ° as . iz e >) : 
; ‘dea of that library, it does not require to be a great bibliographer; it is a 

o form an ic Y> g 


library of 20,000 volumes, and cost Mr. Grenville 54,0002. If you asked any bookseller, 


pense of having it glazed, to cove 


books which are now cove 


che would tell you it would sell for that, and more. Therefore, on the mest common ground, 
“it is the interest of the public to glaze those presses, and preserve those books. I have heard, 


but 1 have never seen the minute about it, that the Trustees decided upon glazing those 
at afterwards the Chancellor of the Exchequer said he had no money to 
wlaze them. They applied again, and I believe the application is still pending ; and if the 
thing were put before the Chancellor of the Exchequer in a proper manner, namely, telling 
him that those books will suffer beyond the value of the glazing, which may be 7002. or 8002., 
I have no doubt he would do it. At present there the books are. They are covered with 
dust, and they are going to ruin. I do not believe there is an Instance in the world, of a 
library of such importance, with such magnificent bindings and so choice, being left to a 
creat institution, and being treated as Mr. Grenville’s library has been treated. 

2555. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Why should they be liable to be injured more than the books 
in the King’s Library ?—Because they are generally in better condition ; but the books in the 
King’s Library are very much injured. I thought that that library ought to have been glazed ; 
I asked for the glazing of the Cracherode books, because if that had been granted, I should 
then have had a precedent, and might have urged the glazing of twenty or thirty presses, a 
year, of the King’s Library until the whole was gradually glazed. 

2556. (Chairman.) Is there no other room in which you could have disposed of Mr. Gren- 
ville’s Library ?—No. It is not correct to say that I said I would put the books of Mr. Gren- 
ville in that low building along the King’s Library ; what I said, and what I am sorry to 
say, I repeated to the ‘Trustees, when it has been taken advantage of, was this. The last time 
Mr. Grenville was ever in this library, he came to my room, about five or six months before 
his death, and he said: You have no room anywhere; what will you do with my library 
when it comes here? I said first of all, what I sincerely hoped, that there would be plenty 
of time, and that they were building; they were then building the low room in question, and 
I said, “ To begin with, we should put it there if we have no other room; it will be near my 
own study.” Ought I to have told him we had no room whatever? Suppose I had said so, 
should Ihave served well the Trustees? I think I did the best thing I could to say that the 
books would be put in that room, and that they would be near me. 

2557. (Sir Charles Lemon.) If you had possession of these presses at the end of the room, 
would that room then be capable of containing the whole ?—Yes. 

2558. (Chairman.) But not otherwise?—No, not otherwise. I wish the Commissioners 
would do me the honour of seeing the books for themselves. 

2559. With respect to space, would the low building on the east side of the Museum hold 
Mr. Grenyille’s books ?—If we had nothing else; but there is a prodigious number of books 
in the library, waiting for room to be put up. I have about 15,000 volumes lying about the 
Museum independently of Mr. Grenville’s. This low building is not finished yet; less than 
one-half of it is built, but it would not have held Mr. Grenville’s books. We calculated it 
would hold 18,000 volumes, and these are 20,240. 

2560. Do you consider it in any other respect a place worthy of such a library ?—By no 
means. 

2561. With respect to those manuscripts of Mr. Grenville’s, is there any specification of 
them in his catalogue ?—Yes, there is a list. Mr. Grenville never/collected manuscripts as a 
collector of manuscripts. He would have nothing to do, he said, with manuseripts; he 
bought some as a man of taste; he bought what goes by the name of the Julio Clovio for 
the beauty of the work as a work of art. The few other manuscripts which he had were 
bought with the object of completing his collection. He was a great collector of AJsops; 
he bought all the good editions of A%sop in all languages, and he bought some manuscripts 
of Alsop because they were peculiar, and because it was his favourite author. One of his 
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great collections is that of voyages and travels; he was a great admirer of Marco Polo, 
and he bought as many of his milioni in all languages as he could. There is a German 
translation of this work, printed in the 15th century, of which a copy is preserved in the 
library at Vienna, He never could get the printed original, and he got it copied because it 
was Marco Polo; as he could not get the identical edition in German, he would have a manu- 
script copy of it. Fortunately about a year before his death, he got a copy of the printed 
volume, and he paid 80 guineas for it. The rules of the Museum as to keeping printed 
books and manuscripts separate are not attended to in all cases, and I shall have the honour 
of telling you one instance of that. Whatever these rules may be, when a man leaves such 
a collection as that of Mr. Grenville, and he expresses a wish respecting it, the Trustees are per- 
fectly at liberty to say we will not have your library, as your wishes cannot be complied with 
according to our rules; but they are not justified in taking his library and not attending to his 
wishes, as it appears to me. It is not true, however, that printed books and manuscripts are 
always keptseparate. One of the most remarkable collections of printed books in this house is 
the collection of books printed on vellum by a printer of the name of Verard, who printed at Paris 
from the year 1485 to the year 1530. During his reign it appears that Henry VII. got from 
Verard a copy of everything he printed on vellum; and when the Old Royal Library was 
given to the Museum, all those beautiful Verards came here. Among the Harleian 
Manuscripts there is a Verard. I have no doubt that originally they took it for a manuscript, 
and thus it found its way where it now is. In the Harleian Catalogue, however, it is 
described as a printed book. I asked that it should be added to the other Verards. The 
book, as it turns out, is utterly unknown, because no man thinks of going and looking in the 
catalogue of the Harleian Manuscripts to find a Verard there. I asked, therefore, that it 
should be transferred to the other Verards, but the Trustees said that it should not. I have 
bought many Verards to make that collection as large as we could, as we are so rich in them; 
and yet we have this book in this house, of which nobody knows the existence. Van Praet has 
printed a work on books printed on vellum, but he does not mention this, because although he 
has ransacked all our catalogues of printed books, he never dreamed of looking in a cata- 
logue of manuscripts to find books printed on vellum. 

2562. (Chairman.) With respect to Mr. Grenville’s manuscripts, except the Julio Clovio, 
they all come under the description you have given?—Yes, I think so; and I believe he has 
told all his friends that he would never buy manuscripts. This Julio Clovio is not manuscript : 
it is a collection of miniatures. 


[ The Witness withdrew. | 
Adjourned to Tuesday next at 12 o’clock. 
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Lord Srymour, Viscount Cannine, the Bishop of Norwicu, Sir Puitie Eeerrton, 
Sir CHarxes Lemon, the Lorp Apvocates, Mr. MILNEs. 


Professor Richard Owen examined. 


2563. (Str Philip Egerton.) You are Hunterian Professor and Curator of the museum of 
the Royal College of Surgeons ?—I am. 

2564. A fellow of the Royal Society ?—Yes. 

2565. And of the Institute of France ?—Corresponding member of the Institute. 

2566. And of other scientific societies at home and abroad ?—A good many. 

2567. And the author of many works and monographs upon physiological and anatomical 
subjects ?—Yes ; I have contributed a good many, making known in that way some of the 
novelties which have been collected in our own museum and those of the Zoological and 
Geological Societies, 

2568. Are you acquainted with the collection of Natural History in the British Museum ?— 
In a general way. 

2569. (Bishop of Norwich.) Have you a general knowledge of all of those collections ? 
—Only very generally of some, and of none in particular detail. Of late years I have not 
had leisure to study them with a view to obtain that kind of special information. 

2570. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Are you personally acquainted with any large collections on the 
Continent ?—With the collections of natural history at Leyden and at Paris, and with the 
smaller collections, which, however, bear more upon physiological and comparative anatomy, 
at Bonn and at Heidelberg, and a few other similar collections in Europe. 

2571. Have you any knowledge of any other large collections on the Continent, either from 
repute or from those who have visited them ?—With the Berlin and the Vienna collection, by 
repute and by conversations with the professors and curators of those museums, who have visited 
England. 

2572. It is generally known among scientific persons, is it not, where the most important col- 
lections upon the different branches of the subject are to be found ?— Yes. 

2573. Will you favour the Commissioners with such an opinion as you have been able to 
form of the extent and value of the collections in the Natural History Department of the 
British Museum, as compared with other national collections, or as compared with the numbers 
of known species in the different classes ?—My impression is, that, as a whole, the collection 
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of Natural History, including both the specimens of recent and evidences of extinct animals, 
is equal, in number at least, to any collection in Europe. : ee : 

2574, Could you go a little into detail, and take the different classes seriatim, commencing 
with the mammalia?—I fear that an opinion which I might give, from the general knowledge 
which I have alluded to, would scarcely be of the kind of value which the Commissioners would 
wish to have on the subject ; I am speaking, therefore, only in a general way. The collection of 
mammalia I imagine is now, in point of numbers, equal, with reference to stuffed specimens, to 
any on the Continent. It is, without doubt, vastly inferior in reference to the erietous, and to 
other specimens illustrating the osteology of the mammalia. I take it be inferior to the col- 
lection at Paris, and particularly to that at Leyden in that respect ; and the collection of fossils, 
in reference to the class mammalia, I should think, is not at the present time equal to what it 
is in Paris, though very large accessions have been made to it of late years, which are rapidly 
bringing it to a state of equality with it. 3 , ‘ ; et. 

2575. Can you specify any particular group of animals in which we are particularly rich in 
the Mammalian collection, or any single specimens which are of rare value ?—The marsupialia 
I believe to be more richly represented in this collection than in any other collection in Europe. 

2576. With reference to ruminants with bony cores to the horns, do you consider that to be a 
rich collection ?—It appears to be so; it has that character. 

2577. The African antelopes, for instance ?—Yes. 

2578. Would you mention the Aurochs presented by the Emperor of Russia as a specimen 
of great value ?—It is, of course; but the most valuable part of the series of mammalia, with 
regard to the novelty and rarity of the specimens, T should apprehend, would be in the marsupial 
order, owing to the recent very rich accessions made from collections which have been brought 
from Australia. ‘That is a department which is in a condition which one must feel glad to 
see it in, because it illustrates the peculiar zoology of one of our own colonies, 

2579. Are the large pachyderms of Africa as well represented as in any other collection with 
which you have an acquaintance ?—I think they are better represented in the Garden of Plants ; 
and from what I have heard I should apprehend that the mammalogy of Africa was probably 
now represented better in the museum at Berlin. 

2580. You have alluded to the deficiency of this department in skeletons; are you aware 
whether the Trustees have any skeletons which are not exhibited in the rooms ?—No, I am not. 

2581. Your previous answers refer solely to the specimens which are now to be seen by the 
public, in the rooms of the Museum ?—Exactly. 

2582. Will you take next the Ornithological collection?—The class of birds has struck me, as 
I believe it must have struck all who are interested in natural history, as being a very complete 
and beautifully arranged department of the collection. 

2583. (Bishop of Norwich.) Is not it also deficient im skeletons, compared with that of 
Bonn, for instance?—It is so, and particularly with reference to the osteology of birds. I was 
speaking with reference to the stuffed specimens, 

2584. (Sir Philip Egerton.) With reference to the recent reptiles, are you aware what the 
collection is ?—My belief is, that even in the class of reptiles, although great additions haye 
been made lately to that department, it is inferior in number to the same department of 
Natural History in Paris, and, judging likewise by what I have heard, to that of Vienna; but 
that is speaking only by hearsay. 

2585. Have you any knowledge of the collection of fishes in the Museum ?—What strikes 
one most in the Garden of Plants is the very rich collection they possess of the class of fishes, 
which is what might be expected, indeed, from the circumstance of that class having formed the 
subject upon which the great Cuvier was chiefly occupied in the latter years of his life. His 
researches gave a great stimulus both to the collection and to the arrangement of specimens of 
fishes in Paris; and in that point I believe they are much superior to ourselves. 

2586. With reference to the Conchological Department, you gave the following answer to a 
question put by Mr. Hawes, in the Committee of 1846 :—*< My acquaintance is very slight 
with any department ; it has been the molluscous classes almost exclusively that I have had 
occasion to consult;” will you be good enough to inform the Commissioners what is your 
opinion with respect to that department at the present moment ?—Since that time, I have not 
consulted the Department of Mollusca in the Museum ; it was chiefly in reference to the 
naked mollusca that I had occasion before to consult it; and the great deficiency in the collee- 
tion with regard to that class struck me at that time, and was one of the circumstances which 
has prevented my coming to the Museum, of late, to examine or study animals of that class. 
But there may have been many additions made to the Molluscous Department in regard to 
that class since, of which I am not aware. My knowledge of the Conchological Department 
is chiefly that obtained by seeing the very extensive series of cases with well-arranged speci- 
mens of shells. In regard to the number and to the facility of study, they strike one very 
favourably ; but with reference to the value or rarity of the species, I am not so well able to 
give an opinion. J[ think, still, that the chief deficiency which strikes the naturalist, even 
taking a general superficial view of the collection as it is now exposed, is the absence of speci- 
mens of the animals to which the shells belong. Looking at a collection of shells, of course, 
one feels that he is looking at a collection of skeletons. The shells are simply skeletons of that 
on of animals. A mere collection of conchological specimens is to mollusca what a great 
collection of skeletons is to the class mammalia; and to give to any one a true idea of what 
exists in nature in that great division of the animal kingdom, it would of course be as essential 
to exhibit in some convenient mode the soft creatures which fabricate those shells for their pro- 
a irae as it is to give a view of the series of stuffed skins of birds or 
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2587. Without reference to the present system of arrangement, should you say that the col- 
lection of shells was a collection of considerable value ?—-It appears to be so. 

2588. Can you give the Commissioners any comparative estimate of its value, as compared 
with other collections ?—It appears numerically to exceed the same class of objects in the 
Garden of Plants, but Jam not aware what stores they may possess there. 

2589. (Bishop of Norwich.) In respect to the other collections of shells on the Continent, 
how should you place ours ?—All I should be able to say with regard to that is, that the col- 
lection here, like the collections abroad (I speak of the collection at Vienna, from information 
which I believe to be accurate), is deficient in regard to the number of species already col- 
lected, I believe, by about one-third or one-fourth of the number of species as compared with 
the collection of a private individual now in London. I allude to the collection of shells pos- 
sessed by Mr. Cuming, and located in his house in Gower-street. I believe that that collection 
contains one-fourth, if not one-third, more in number of species of shells than the collection in 
the Museum, or, from what I know, than any other collection in Europe. 

2590. Are not they principally confined to shells from the Pacific?—No. Mr. Cuming, 
having spent three years in the Indian Archipelago, brought over all the conchological riches 
of the prolific seas and the islands there ; and having possessed himself, by his own personal 
exertions, of the greatest rarities in conchology, he has had at his command, so to speak, all 
the collections in Europe, He has gone over to the Continent year after year, taking with him 
duplicates of his rare shells, and he has, therefore, been able to exchange those for their rarities ; 
and in that way, and by very liberal purchases, and the pains he has taken for many years 
past, he has brought together such a collection as the one I have alluded to ; a collection which 
far surpasses in the number of species, and, therefore, in utility, as, e.g., in the comparison 
of fossil shells, any national collection in existence. 

2591. Has that collection ever been offered for sale to the Museum ?—It has. 

2592. Do you remember at what price ?—Six thousand pounds, I think. 

2593. Do you consider that to be a large or a small price for that collection?—It ap- 
peared to be a small money value, considering the collection merely as a dealer would con- 
sider it. 

2594. Would that have included the whole of his collection ?—It would. 

2595. It was offered to the Museum ?—I have understood so. 

2596 Were there any objections to take it?—I have not heard of any specific ones. 

2597. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Have you any knowledge of the collection of Articulata ?— 
It is some years since I looked over any part of that collection of the Museum, and no doubt a 
great increase must have been made since that time; but when I did, I was very much struck 
with the number, and the orderly arrangement of the insects more particularly, and I have 
reason to think, from the activity of the gentlemen employed in that department, it must have 
received great development of late years, 

2598. (Bishop of Norwich.) To whom do you refer?—I refer not to any individual in par- 
ticular, but to two or three gentlemen under the present able Curator of the collections of 
natural history. 

2599. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Is there any collection of radiated animals ?—I have observed 
some very beautiful cases of their hard parts, their skeletons. There are some classes that are 
very inadequately represented, if at all, in the collection of natural history. I should refer 
first to the Entozoa, and then, secondly, though they are somewhat better represented, to the 
Annelida, or red-blooded worms; the order Nudibranchiata and the class of tunicated mollusca 
appear to me to be susceptible of great increase. With respect to all these, which are soft 
animals, they must be preserved in some preserving liquor; there is either, therefore, a necessity 
for skill and trouble in preserving them in the first instance, or a good deal of care in continuing 
their preservation; but those are difficulties which ought to be overcome if, in a national col- 
lection of zoology, an equal amount of illustration and display is to be given to every class of 
animals. * 

2600. They are not difficulties which involve much expense, are they?—No, not much. If 
the Commissioners will permit me, I will exhibit some specimens of those classes which have been 
preserved, to my knowledge, without change, from four to five years. The first specimen here 
| producing the same| is an example of that kind; it is an example of a class of specimens 
which it appears to me desirable to place at the head of each natural family, or group of shells 
—it is the common oyster. If placed, for example, at the head of the series of shells of the 
family Ostracea, it would serve to show the kind of animal forming such shells: and the lke 
illustration should be placed at the beginning of every natural family of shells, so that the 
people in seeing a collection of shells should have some idea of the nature of the creatures 
which fabricate the shells, and on whose behoof the shells are made and exist. A preparation 
of this kind, lke a picture, may be examined readily in all its details. [Here the witness 
pointed out the membranes which formed the shell, the muscle closing it, the mouth, stomach, heart, 
gills, &§c., of the animal.| If, with a preparation of this kind, there were a little outline and 
references by either figures or letters to the parts, visitors would see at once what the nature 
of the creature was which made that kind of shell, By additions of that kind, the Concho- 
logical Department would then become equivalent, in ‘the information which it gives, to the 
collection of mammalia, supposing the skeletons of the mammalia were equally prepared. 
There is at present a deficiency in both classes, but the deficiency is of a contrary kind. In the 
vertebrated classes, the external character, or the softer parts, the feathers and the hair, are 
shown, but not the framework. In the lower classes you have the skeletons of the animals, 
but not the skin or soft parts, showing the characters of the animal they belong to; and that is 
the deficiency which most strikes one in going through the collections of natural history. With 
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est class of mollusca (Cephalopoda), that appears to be a class which, com- 
in the Museum, and, for the same reason, that 


most of them require to be preserved in some preserving liquor. This [showing the specimens] 


is an example of a Cephalopod, and this [showing the specimen of one of the tunicated mol- 
lusca preserved in the mode which offers the same facility of examination as In the former 
sorts 


regard to the high 
pared with the testacea, 1s poorly represented 


specimen. 

2601. (Chairman). 
T have known this beauti 
most interesting and bea 


What is the date of the introduction of this system of preservation ?— 
ful invention by Mr. Goadby for about six years. With reference to the 
utiful class of all the soft gelatinous animals, which are almost trans- 
parent in their native state (Acalepha), they become a little coagulated in this solution, which 
is favourable, of course, to the better showing of their forms; and even in regard to the 
Articulata, there are classes, the class of spiders, for example, which appear to me to be always 
very inadequately exhibited in the dried specimens. They appear to demand this kind of pre- 
servation in order to show their forms properly, as much even as the softer animals. 

2602. And they are far less susceptible of injury in this state than in the dried state ?—Much 
less, which is a great advantage. Then, with reference to the zoophytes, it is quite indispensa- 
ble, in order to show the animals, as well as the little branch-shaped corals which they make, 
that certain specimens should be preserved in some such way as this. This mode of preserving 
the softer forms of animal life was invented by Mr. Goadby, and all the merit belongs to him of 
so advantageous a mode of examining and exhibiting the classes of the soft and naked inverte- 
brate animals. With regard to these, however, it is by no means a peculiarity of the British 
Museum that they are not shown to the public, for I know of no collection in Europe where 
those classes are at all adequately shown. In reference to the Entozoa, no doubt, in a rude 
state of preservation, the museum at Vienna is remarkably rich, as is also the museum in 
Berlin. Indeed, most of the German museums are So in regard to this class. 

9603. Have you a distinct collection of such specimens of invertebrata at the College ?—We 
have not more than is required in order to show the leading varieties and forms, or the 
elementary parts of their external natural history ; the collections being chiefly such as exhibit 
their anatomy. 

2604. (Bishop of Norwich.) It requires a considerable length of time to prepare those 
specimens, does it not ?—During the period when Mr, Goadby was employed under me at the 
College of Surgeons, I have known him prepare half a dozen of those small specimens in the 
course of one day; but some such mode as this will be indispensable, in order to bring the 
national collection of zoology to a moderately complete state, or at least to show anything 
like an equal regard to each class of animals Of course, it must be obvious that no one class, 
however it may be superior in size, or in amount of external beauty, is really intrinsically 
superior to another, or less deserving the attention of those who consider collections of natural 
history to be desiderata in promoting the advancement and diffusion of knowledge in a. civilized 
country. 

2605. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Is there any plan corresponding with that in practice in foreign 
museums ?—Not that I am aware of. The foreign naturalists and professors, who have seen 
the specimens, have uniformly been greatly struck with the advantages of the mode of preser- 
vation, and they have requested and have received full instructions for preserving animals in a 
similar way; and to the credit of Mr. Goadby it should be stated, that he made no secret of 
his invention, but gave the amplest information, at the meeting of the British Association at 
Cambridge, of the mode of preserving, and the composition of the different fluids ; for he finds 
that different fluids are required for different classes of animals, the fluid which would preserve 
a naturally soft animal, not being adapted for one in which shell or bone might exist, some of 
the fluids acting upon lime ; and he therefore modified his fluid in regard to those different 
circumstances. 

2606. (Sir Philip Egerton.) With respect to the collection of organic remains, can you give 
the Commissioners any opinion as to the extent and value of that collection ?—The richest and 
most striking part of that collection is, without doubt, the Fossil Reptilia. I am speaking, 
however, of the vertebrated classes. My knowledge does not extend, with reference to the 
collections in the British Museum of fossils, lower than the vertebrated classes. In regard to 
the class of fishes, I need not say it is very inferior to two well-known private collections of the 
same kind in the United Kingdom; I allude to the collections of the Earl of Enniskillen and 
Sir Philip Egerton. 

2607. With respect to the fossil Pachyderms, what is your opinion 2—It is exceeded in 
that class by the Parisian collection ; but I am not aware that there are any other collections 
in Europe, except. that in the Garden of Plants, which can be compared with the collection in 
the British Museum ; always of course excepting one particular family of the Pachydermes, 
the Proboscidians, the elephants and mastodons; a family which has received such extra- 
ordinary accessions from the exertions and discoveries of Major Cautley and Dr. Falconer. 
Tn that particular family, the British Museum now surpasses in number and in rarity, and in 
the instruction which the specimens afford, any other collection in Europe. 

rie: mee the collection of fossil Edentata received many additions of late years ?—It has. 

oe a apes acquainted with those additions ?—I am. 

, 4010. Wi ] you specify any ?—The addition of an almost entire skeleton of the Megatherium, 
T a very important and striking addition to that class. The addition of a new species of 
oxodon, an almost entire cranium and the lower jaw, is another very instructive addition; the 

Shae of different gigantic species of Armadillo are also very interesting. 
Licaees With Telerenee to the class of birds, what should you say ?—The acquisition of the 
st importance that has recently been made, is the rich and numerous and diversified 
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collection of the remains of extinct birds of New Zealand, discovered and sent to England by 
Mr. Walter Mantell, obtained recently by the Museum from his father, Dr. Mantell. 
2612. Are any specimens of the fossil birds of New Zealand to be found in the continental 


collections ?—They have a few bones in the collection of the Garden of Plants; but I am not 
_aware that any other collection in Europe possesses anything but casts of original specimens, 


which are now in the College of Surgeons. 

2613. In general terms, do you consider that the Natural History Department of the British 
Museum is one which is worthy of the nation, taking into consideration all the circumstances 
under which it has been brought together, and as compared with the national collections in 
other parts of the world ?—That is, of course, a very difficult question to answer ; it involves 


_ many considerations which are foreign to my usual studies or subjects of thought. 


2614. Is it such a collection as to justify the expenditure which the nation has undertaken 
in providing accommodation for it ?—In the number of the specimens, I should imagine that it 


was. I ought to state, however, that I am not aware of the sum total which has been 


expended in the acquisition of specimens ; but from what I know of particular sums which 
have been expended, I should suppose the number, quality, and character of the specimens 
were equivalent to what the nation has expended in procuring them ; and so far they may be 
said to be worthy of the nation, supposing the sum which has been set apart for the collection 
of specimens, in the opinion of those who have charge of the public purse, is as much as, other 
considerations being admitted, ought to be appropriated to that purpose. 

2615. I have been endeavouring hitherto, as much as possible, to confine your attention to the 


number and extent of the specimens, without reference to the scientific arrangement. I wish 
to ask you now, whether you consider that the scientific arrangement of the collection, its value 


in furthering the pursuits of science, or inculcating the love of scientific pursuits, is equal to the 
numerical extent of the collection ?—The scientific value of a collection of natural objects, and 
its value also in relation to the sum granted by Government or Parliament for obtaining it, 
must of course be in the ratio of its application or use in the advancement and the dissemination 
of knowledge, particularly the principles of the science, and the economical application of those 
branches of natural history which are illustrated by the collection. 

2616. Is the system at present adopted in the Museum such as to prove of real use to the 
researches of the student and the man of science ?—I was about to proceed to say, that having 
during a period of about twenty years, in which I have had the conservation of a smaller col- 
lection, mainly considered how far such a collection could be best applied to the diffusion of 
knowledge, I have arrived at a firm conviction as to the mode in which public collections 
should be used so as to diffuse that kind and extent of knowledge which would justify Par- 
liament or Government in the expenses which they sanction. 

2617. Will you be good enough to illustrate your views a little more at length ?—A public 
collection, for example, or any collection of natural objects, may be used as an instrument for 
the interpretation of new accessions, and obtaining a true knowledge of the nature of new 
objects; that is one of its uses. So far, it appears to me that the collections in the British 
Museum have been of great use; they have served particularly to enable the curators on very 
many occasions to describe new species and so to add to our common stock of knowledge. In 
that relation a national Museum is, however, useful more particularly to the adepts and pro- 
fessors of the science. But I conceive that Parliament and the nation may well require other 
scientific applications of the collections of natural history, which are indispensable instruments 
in imparting as well as advancing that branch of knowledge : and may expect that they should 
be used as such an instrument in the diffusion of the principles of the science, and that not 
only by published works, but by oral discourses. The philosopher, the man of letters, as well 
as the naturalist, are concerned in such an application of the different zoological series,—in 
seeing the collection of Mammalia, for example, so used in order to illustrate the highest 
generalizations to which that branch of natural history may have arrived. Until the cause of 
useful knowledge derives the profit of this reasonable requirement, it seems to me that col- 
lections so admirably adapted for such illustrations, as many of those in the British Museum 
now are, are in fact not doing their duty, and are not returning to the State or to the people of 
the country those advantages which the Government and the people have a right to expect for 
the sums granted by Parliament for their purchase and their conservation. 

2618. (Bishop of Norwich.) Do you mean to say that the collections in the British Museum 
are not arranged in such a manner as to promote the advancement of science ?—By no means. 
I am only remarking that they have not hitherto been used to diffuse and illustrate the princi- 
ples of science by means of oral discourses or lectures. 

2619. You are not referring to the arrangement ?2—I am not referring to that at present. 

2620. (Sir Philip Egerton). Are you cognizant of a memorial presented to the First Lord 
of the Treasury upon the 10th day of March from the Members of the British Association ?— 
IT am. 

2621. I believe you signed that memorial /—Yes. 

2622. And I think you formed one of a deputation which presented that memorial to Lord 
John Russell ?—I did. 

2623. An opinion is expressed in this memorial, that the present constitution of the Board 
of Trustees is not such as to make effective provision for proper guidance of the Natural 
History Department, and it concludes by this paragraph: “ What we chiefly desire to see is, 
the formation of such a responsible system of management as may satisfy the public and our- 
selves, that in this great national establishment the interests of all branches of natural science 
will be thoroughly protected and advanced, and that the halls devoted to it shall be so 
enriched with well-selected and well-classified objects of contemplation and comparison, as 
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shall not merely gratify the curiosity and excite the wonder of the multitude, but shall prove 
of real use to the researches of the student and the man of science. In any questions which 
may be put to you in reference to this subject, i riba ang re pe uemiaviee *) Bon ang 
opinions or animadversions you may make will not be consid ered as re lg to the depart- 
mental arrangements at all, but to the general constitution of the Board of the British 
Museum ?—I feel obliged by that intimation. 4o', 

2624. (Bishop of Norwich.) In reference to that memorial ay you mean to infer that there 
was a preference given to one department of science over another i} understood with reference 
to that memorial in signing it, and in assisting in its presentation, that it was intended to repre- 
sent that in the constitution of the Museum, or of the governing Board, the interests of natural 
history were not proportionately, and therefore not adequately represented. ; 

9625. That in fact there was a preference given to some of the other departments of science ? 
—I should hardly speak of it as a preference ; it might of course be so expressed or explained ; 
but my view of the governing body was, that the Department of Natural History was less 
adequately represented than the Department of Literature and Antiquities, 

2626. That in fact the Department of Literature was more appreciated than Natural History ? 
—That the department that relates to intellectual man was better and no doubt more adequately 
represented, and its interests more adequately looked to, than the department which relates to 
inferior nature. i: aostle : : , ayn 

2627..(Sir Philip Egerton.) Did not you imply in signing this memorial, that if a scientific 
Board were established in the British Museum, the Natural History Department would be 
arranged in a manner to prove of more real use to the researches of the student and man of 
science ?—Yes, it did appear to me that that would remedy the defect complained of. 

2628. Will you commence with the Department of Mammalia, and inform the Commis- 
sioners how far you would incorporate the exhibition of objects of Comparative Anatomy with 
the Department of Mammalia. In your opinion should they be exhibited in juxtaposition 
with the stuffed skins, or with the fossil remams of mammalia ?—I think the natural history 
of the mammalia, 7. e., of their external characters and habits, isa branch of science so extensive, 
and I may say so compact, that it would be more convenient to have the collection of the skins 
of mammalia, that collection which exhibits the external characters of the class, perfected and 
by itself: and I believe that the collection of the skeletons of mammalia would be more usefully 
placed, and would reflect more light upon the specimens next them, if they were incorporated 
with the specimens of fossil skeletons of mammalia; that, in fact, the remains of extinct animals 
being seldom in so complete a state as that gigantic skeleton of the mastodon, which is so 
striking an object in the gallery of fossils, but being much more commonly represented by a 
mere fragment of the whole, they demand an entire skeleton of their nearest existing species, 
in order that they may be comprehended by those who haye not given special study to the 
class; and, therefore, such a collocation of the skeletons of recent, with the remains of the 
extinct animals, is more particularly required in a public exhibition like that of the British 
Museum. Therefore, in regard to the mammalia, supposing that it is not required to have the 
exhibitions of the whole interior anatomy of any class, taking only the analogy of that which 
has been the object of the collection from the earliest periods, namely, the hard parts and soft, 
as you have skeletons of mollusca predominating in that department, so at least there ought 
to be the analogous parts in a complete series preserved of the higher classes. But with 
reference to the mammalia, it would be better to incorporate the skeletons of them with the 
fossil collection, and let the efforts of the Curator of the zoological series of mammalia be 
directed to the improvement of the arrangement and the completion of the stuffed specimens of 
that particular class of animals. 

2629.-I find that the fossil pachyderms are arranged in Room No.6. If a student wished 
to see the skeletons of recent specimens, he must traverse the entire length of the ornithological 
collection till he reached the Mammalian Saloon before he could see the skeleton of an 
elephant ?—I am not aware how far such collocations of the specimens at present may be the 
consequence of the transitional state of the whole building, 

2630. Are not you aware that they are in a different department of the Museum ?—Yes. 

2631. No transitional state would account for that anomaly ?—-I do not know how far there 
are difficulties which may be existing, and may be overcome in remedying that anomaly. In 
regard to the present state of the zoological collections, I have always considered them to be in 
a transitional state, and to be waiting till the whole extent of space could be determined and 
duly appropriated. 

2632. Do you understand that any parts of the zoological collection are in a transitional 
state, between that department and the Mineralogical Department ?—My idea is not that any 
skins of the mammalia should be arranged with the fossils. 

2633. We are speaking now of the skeleton of the elephant ?—Of course, having a strong 
conviction of the necessity of having the skeleton of the existing animal in juxtaposition with the 
skeleton of the fossil elephant, such a separation is contrary to what my ideas are of the most 
useful and appropriate location of them. i 

2634. (Bishop of Norwich.) Should you consider that, in the Department of Ornithology, it 
would be better to place the skeletons of birds in juxtaposition with the stuffed specimens, or 
to have a separate department for the skeletons alone?—I should keep the general collection 
of the osteology of birds unquestionably in the same department—in the same apartment as 
the collection of skeletons of the mammalia; and therefore, as I before said, with the remains 
of the skeletons of extinct birds. But I should think it quite compatible with such a general 
arrangement to place in connexion with each natural order, or perhaps each minor group of birds, 
a skeleton of such an order or such a minor group. I should think that would not be mcom- 
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patible with having a complete collection of skeletons of ornithology in another apartment in 
connexion with the fossils. It would so far illustrate to the public the construction and modifi- 
cation of a bird of a general order, to have the skeleton to refer to. 

2635. If it were possible, it would be very desirable to have duplicates, you think, of the 
specimens ?—And it might very easily be done. 

2636. (Sir Philip Egerton.) I find that a good many crania are exhibited, partly in the 
Mammalian Saloon, and partly m the North Zoological Gallery : would you remove those to 
the Fossil Department ?—If there be one specimen of the cranium, for example, of a feline animal, 
I should consider it would be-more usefully placed with the fossil hyenas, and lions, and bears, 
and give more illustration and more knowledge than having it placed in the collection of stuffed 
animals. But since the crania are easily obtained, and not, of course, so bulky as the whole of 
the skeleton, it would be very desirable that: there should be a skull, showing the complete 
dentition, placed, if not with each genus, with each natural family of the mammalia. I should 
think it almost pedantic to tie myself down to one particular collocation of the specimens, 
although preferable as a general rule, where the interests of science could be advanced by 
exceptional deviations from that general principle ; and such I should hold to be the illustration 
of the dentition of mammalia, by skulls and teeth, and by single skeletons of the leading orders 
of birds, placed by the side of the collection of stuffed specimens, that not at all invalidating 
the necessity of a complete collection of the skeletons being placed with the fossil specimens. 

2637. The principle which would guide you in the arrangement of the Natura] History 
Department, would be to afford as great facility as possible for the proper study of the objects 
therein contained, and for the diffusion, as much as possible, of scientific knowledge ?— Unques- 
tionably ; that being the only use, as it appears to me, of such collections at all. 

2638. That beg your opinion, do you think it would be advisable that the synonyms 
should be occasionally inserted on the labels ?—Unquestionably ; the judgment of the curator 
would guide him to those cases in which one or even two synonyms, or even more, in some 
cases, might be useful; there are many instances which would oceur of that nature. 

2639. Do you think it would be advisable to give the authorities for the names?—That 
would be a point in which I should confide in the judgment of the curator. 

2640. Do you know whether that is the case now ?—I do not. 

2641. How far would you advise giving the vernacular. names?—Only to the extent of 
the actual existence, so to speak, of a vernacular name; only to such an extent as that the 
vernacular name should be understood. I should conceive that the inventing of English literal 
translations of the technical names of science, where no English equivalent existed previously, 
was multiplying what appears to the unlearned generally, one of the pedantries of our science, 
viz., the manufacture of hard names. The rule with regard to the introduction, and there must 
be such an introduction of technical and scientific names into one common language, would 
appear to be by giving an English form to the compound, whether from the Latin or Greek. 
As for example, the word mammal, which has become an English word, may be applied, in 
the sgular number, more accurately in many cases than the word “ quadruped,” which seems 
more vernacular from having been longer in use, and it can be used with an English plural, 
mammals, converted from the Linnzean term Mammalia, given to the class. 

2642. Do you consider that it would be advisable to exhibit such names as are contained in 
the list which I will now read you :— 

Gyrodus macropthalmus.—The large-eyed Whirltooth. 
Acrotemnus faba.—The bean-like Cutridge. 

Rhacolepis brama.—The Bream Ragscale. 

Sparnodus macropthalmus.—The large-eyed Gaptooth. 
Isurus macrourus.—The great Eventail. 

Ducetor leptosomus.—The slender Guide. 

Hybodus grossiconus.—The large cone Hunchtooth. 
Dendrodus strigatus.—The streaked Shrubtooth. 
Holoptychins nobilissimus.—The noble Allwrinkle. 
Pachycormus macropterus.—The large-finned Thicktrunk. 
Belonostomus cinctus.—The border-toothed Needlenib. 
Pygopterus Humboldtt.—Humboldt’s Hind-wing. 
Sauropsis latus.—The broad Dragon-face. 

Dapedius Coleit.— Lord Cole’s Aistre-fish. 

Cocecosteus cuspidatus.—T he prickly-pointed Berrybone. 


—I perceive that those are attempts to give English equivalents to technical names, principally 
of fossil fishes. But such equivalents, if exhibited to the public, would be more apt to excite a 
smile, and to throw an air of ridicule over our attempts to make the rarer things of science 
familiar to the public, than to produce any benefit. I wish to say, however, that I entertain 
the greatest respect for the zeal and for the labours of the head of the department, in which, of 
course, I cannot but know that those specimens are preserved. I think the example of the 
head of the Mineralogical and Fossil Department is one which cannot be too much praised for the 
exertions which have brought that department to its present very instructive and very beautiful 
state. 

2643. If a Board of scientific persons had the superintendence of the Natural History De- 
partment, do you think that such names, as you have just had submitted to you, would be 
exhibited in large letters to the public ?—-No, I should think not; and I must say, with regard 
to such exhibition, that since there is no accounting for individual feelings or convictions on 
points of that kind, it would have been an advantage if any gentleman who might deem that he 
was doing a service in making those translations of technical names, could have been controlled, 


and if they could have been prevented appearing in public. 
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2644. Do you consider the names in that list underlined, correct translations of the Greek, 
I call your atiention to a genus of your own, for instance, Dendrodus ?—The name was intended 
to imply that, in the structure of the tooth of that extinet fish, there was a dendridic arrange- 
ment. I believe “ dendridic ” is now recognised and commonly understood, as signifying an 
arrancement like the ramifications of a tree: the specific name “ strigatus,” is intended to 
signify a particular species, the name of which is here translated «the streaked shrub tooth.” 
I should apprehend that any ordinary visitor might be surprised to find that the specimen of 
fossil fish to which that English name 1s attached, was not a tooth, and might expect to see it 

2d like a shrub. 
ae Bele of Norwich) You would not think it desirable for the Curator arbitrarily to 
place his own names, without consultation with some general Board, or some higher authority ? 
—On that point, if due care has been had in the choice of the Curator, and due opportunities 
given him, as the Curator of a public collection, to show before the public his capacity, and not 
only his knowledge but his judgment (and I apprehend that such an opportunity is given when 
the duty of explaining the principles of his own particular department of science in public by 
lectures is assigned to him), ! cannot but think that a Curator being chosen upon those principles, 
must be himself responsible for his mode of naming or his mode of doing any other thing by 
which his collection is made available for the diffusion of knowledge, and that any interference 
with such practical details of duty by a superior Board would be unadvisable. 

2646. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Do not you think that the space occupied by those English 
names would be better disposed of in giving the stratum or the locality from which those 
specimens were derived?—No doubt of it. Vit ; 

2647. Do you think that a scientific Board would overlook the omission of such important 
scientific information in a collection of fossils ?—They ought not. 

2648. I wish to call to your remembrance a resolution of the Geological Section of the 
British Association in 1839; will you be good enough to read it ?—* Resolved, That with a 
view to supply one of the greatest desiderata at present felt by geologists in investigating the 
structure and history of the earth, as well as to advance a branch of zoology, for the study of 
which no adequate provision has hitherto been made in any of the public institutions of this 
country, application be made to the Trustees of the British Museum to form a conchological 
collection, and which may include, if possible, under the same roof, not only all known species 
of shells, whether recent or fossil, but likewise the varieties of form and size which such species 
assume at different periods of their growth, or from other causes, together with a series of the 
impressions of shells which are found upon different rocks, and plaster casts from their im- 
pressions ; and that the Marquis of Northampton be requested to bring this recommendation 
before the Board of Trustees.” His Lordship willingly undertook to advocate the measure at 
the British Museum, but all his exertions there proved unsuccessful. The then Presidents of 
the Linnean, and other learned societies in London, advocated the same measure, but in vain. 

2649. Do you think if the departmental affairs of the Museum were overlooked by a body 
of scientific men, that a representation from so important a body as the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science would be so neglected ?—I conceive not. 

2650. This point is one which, in your evidence, you inform the Trustees you consider of 
much importance ?—I do ; not only of scientific, but economical importance. 

2651. (Bishop of Norwich.) In fact, you think that natural history ought to be represented 
in the Board of Management of the Trustees ?—It should be adequately represented. 

2652. Is it adequately represented now, in your view?—Judging from results, and the 
state of the collections, I should say not. 

2653. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Do you think that many of the difficulties which the depart- 
ments have to contend with, would be modified if a more free system of intercommunication with 
the Board of Trustees existed than is the case at present ?—I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with the mode of transacting the business of the Museum, to be able to answer that question. 

2654. Supposing a Board of Management were constituted for administering the depart- 

mental affairs of the British Museum, at which Board the heads of the departments should 
have seats and voices, do you think that would lead to a better system of arrangement ?— 
Judging from the experience of the mode of managing the Hunterian Museum, I should 
think so, 
2655. Will you explain to the Commissioners the system under which the Hunterian collection 
is managed ?—The Trustees of the Hunterian collection meet quarterly, and, besides that, they 
have an annual meeting-—before that meeting there being a meeting of a special committee of 
the Trustees to inspect the museum. Their duties appear to be, in brief, to certify to the 
continued preservation of the Hunterian collection, and to the due progress of all those means 
by which it is made useful in the diffusion of scientific information ; that is to say, with reference 
to its arrangement, the progress of the catalogues, and to a due delivery of the lectures by 
which the principles of physiological science are elucidated. 

2656. (Chairman.) How is the body of the Trustees composed ?—The Official Trustees consist 
of the Lord Chancellor, the First Lord of the Treasury, and a number of other noblemen and 
gentlemen. At the date of 1848, the Trustee by appointment was the Duke of Grafton, the 
l'rustees by election were, the Duke of Somerset, Sir Robert Peel, the Bishop of London, 
Charles Hatchett, Exq., Sir Robert Harry Inglis, the Duke of Wellington, Sir George 
Staunton, Lord Stanley, Earl Enniskillen, Earl of Burlington, Sir Philip Grey Egerton, 
I os0py Henry Green, Esq., and Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie. 
spe pene constitution of the Board of Trustees very nearly resembles that of the British 
Tes es, it Gore) ut their functions are limited to those which I have just defined. 

*n there 1s an intermediate body, called the Museum Committee, and that body is formed 
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by a selection from the Council of the College, and it usually embraces gentlemen who have 
taught anatomy and surgery, and have themselves been curators of anatomical museums, and 
who, therefore, are more or less conversant with the exigencies of such museums and the duties 
of curators. At that Board all the matters relating to the management are transacted, and 
transacted in a very agreeable as well as efficient mode ; that is to say, am called in and take 
my seat at the Board, and consult in most cases as one of the Board, and_have the benefit not 
only of the direction, but of the advice of the members of that Board. I know that they are 

entlemen who understand well the wants of the museum, and the circumstances of the cases 
which are brought before them; and, thus, to the extent that the funds of the College would 
permit, the museum has progressed. 

2658. Do you think that the business could be as well conducted by reports in writing, and 
answers received in writing, either periodical or special ?—Unquestionably not. It would not 
only be a source of great delay, but it would absorb much of the valuable time of the Curator, 
which would be much better employed in the immediate business of arranging, improving, 
increasing, and elucidating his museum. . 

2659. Are you acquainted with the general circumstances of the constitution of the trust of 
the British Museum ?—Yes, generally, I am. 

2660. Do you think that the purpose you have in view, of a more effective management of 
the Natural History Department, would be materially advanced by the mere addition to the 
present body of Trustees of persons of eminence in that particular department ?—Not unless 
the special duties of the Museum were assigned to those added members by way of committee, 
or in some other form by which they might take specially into consideration the exigencies of 
the Natural History Department of the Museum, But I speak with great deference upon 
that point. 

2661. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Do the members of that intermediate Board, of which you 
have spoken, receive any salary ?—Not any. 

2662. You spoke of them as intermediate between the Trustees and the officers; who are 
those officers ?—The officers are the Conservators, Mr. Clift and myself, and the Assistant 
Conservator, Mr. Queckett. 

2663. Are they called in to consult with the Board, or do they merely receive their in- 
structions from the Board through you, or some superior officer ?—In both ways, but more 
frequently in consultation. 

2664. Do you imagine that if a Board of the same description were formed for the govern- 
ment of the British Museum, it would be easy to find persons who would make a large sacrifice 
of time without receiving a salary ?—F'rom the analogy of our own museum, considering that 
the gentlemen who perform the duties of the Museum Committee are generally in practice, and 
their time, therefore, in every respect valuable to them, I cannot but think that out of the body 
of eminent men, in wealthier and more independent circumstances, who exist in the Metropolis, 
there would be a sufficient number who would be both willing and proud to exercise such 
duties. 

2665. At the College of Surgeons they are men of one class of pursuits. With respect to 
the Museum, the Literary Department and the Natural History Department are so different, 
that it would be difficult to form any one intermediate Board of that kind, would not it?—I 
should think so; but upon that point I must speak with deference, from not knowing how 
hitherto the two have been governed together. 

2666. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Would not it be possible to have a Board composed partly 
of literary and partly of scientific gentlemen, with sub-committees for each department 
under them?—I presume so, from the analogy of the intermediate Board to which I have 
alluded. 

2667. (Chairman.) The members of your intermediate Board are very constantly resident 
in London, are not they ?—They are obliged to be so, by virtue of their being members of the 
Council. They could not be members of the Council of the College unless they lived within a 
certain distance of the College. 

2668. Do they meet periodically ?—No, not at fixed times; upon the average about once a 
fortnight: there are certain times when they must meet, viz., about a fortnight before each 
quarterly meeting of the Trustees: they then meet to receive the report from the Conservator, 
which they consider before it is submitted to the Trustees. The Museum Committee, there- 
fore, stands in the relation of an intermediate Board, or Scientific Committee, such as has been 
suggested, which Committee might act in like relation to the Trustees on the one hand, and the 
officers of the scientific departments of the British Museum. 

2669. (Mr. Milnes.) Are you aware of the nature of the government and the constitution 
of the Jardin des Plantes at Paris?—Generally, I am. 

2670. Could you give the Commissioners any account of what it is?—It is an esta- 
blishment, the object of which, according to the decree for its actual organization, is “the 
advancement and teaching of the Natural Sciences in all their branches, and in their appli- 
cation to the Arts and Manufactures.” Hereby the French Government recognized, as it 
seems to me, the chief, if not the sole rational, purpose of public collections of natural history- 
The Jardin des Plantes includes the following departments or collections. 


Physics, or Natural Philosophy (applied to Natural History). 
Mineralogy. 
Chemistry. 
Do. as applied to the Arts. 
Botany and Vegetable Physiology. 
Rural Botany. 
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Agriculture. 
Zovlogy (subdivided into four departments). 


Human Anatomy. 

Physiology. 

Comparative Anatomy. 

Geology. ub Mest ~: } 
Iconography, or the Art of Delineating Natural Objects. 

Each of these departments is confided to the care of one or more officers, who have the 
title of « Professors-Administrators,’ and who stand on an equal footing as heads of their 
respective departments ; they are charged with the duties of the conservation, as well as the 
elucidation of their respective collections, by means of catalogues, systematic arrangement, 
memoirs and lectures. The details as to the number of lectures, periods of delivery, &c., are 
determined by the Professors themselves in administrative council, and are or were communi- 
cated to the Minister of Public Instruction. ' 

Practically the Professors-Administrators are elected by the actual Professors, either as such 
or as Members of the Institute: that is to say, candidates for vacant professorships are pre- 
sented to the Government by the body of Professors and by the Academy of Sciences, the 
yoice of the Professors being usually seconded by the Academy, and the candidate so pre- 
sented has always been accepted, and has received his appointment from the Government. 


The actual Professors-Administrators are :— 


Names. Subjects and Departments. 
BecqurrrL . . - + ~ Physique appliqué a l Hist. Nat. 
Gay-Lussac . . . « . Chimie générale. 

CuevreuL. . . . ~~ Chimie appliquée. 
Durresnoy. . . - - + Minéralogie. 
CorpDiER . Géologie. 


A. BronGNIART . - > Botanique. 


Jussinu . « . «  Botanique Rural. 

WWiewio 6 o « 6 9 o Cilmi 

De BuainvinteE «=. ~~ ~~ Anatomie Comparée. 

FLouRENS . . Physiologie. 

SERRES. . . . . . Anatomie Humaine. 

Istp. Grorrroy St. Hitarre. Mammalogie et Ornithology. 
DumeRIL . . . . . ~- Erpetologie et Ichthyology. 
Mitnse Enwarps . .  Entomologie et Animaux articulés. 
VALENCIENNES. . . .  « Conchyliologie et Zoophytologie. 


The last four professorships exemplify the subdivision of the collections of the natural history 
of animals, and the importance and extent of those collections. ‘The Museum of Comparative 
Anatomy has a special Curator, M. Laurillard, in addition to the Professor-Adminis- 
trator, and has besides, as all the other departments have, a staff of subordinate officers and 
attendants. 

The Professors or heads of the department of Iconography are M. Chazal (Botany) and 
Werner (Zoology), under whom are three other eminent artists, De Beauregard, Prétre, and 
Meunoir. 

The staff of « Naturalistes Voyageurs’ attached to the Jardin des Plantes is a very important 
part of its constitution. In 1835 there were eight of these officers engaged in travelling in 
Hindostan, Madagascar, the Cape of Good Hope, Nubia, &c., for the purpose of collecting 
zoological and botanical objects at an expense to the Government in that year of 25,000 fr. 

The Menagerie is under the charge of the Professor of Mammalogie and Ornithology. I 
have not been able to obtain the exact number of the actual staff at the Jardin des Plantes, 
but it has been greatly increased since the year 1821, when it included 161 persons, of whom 
99 were paid by the month, and 62 by the year. 

Each Professor-Administrator is provided with a residence in the < Jardin,’ free of taxes and 
expense for repairs, &c., and his salary was fixed by the original decree of 1793 at 5000 fr. 
per annum. ‘The Professor may, and, in point of fact, each Professor does, hold other lucra- 
tive appointments, and some, as Professors Duméril and Serres, have profitable private prac- 
tice as physicians. Their income is further increased by the annual stipend they receive as 
members of the Institute. The following are examples of the present income paid by the 
State to the Professors-Administrators in the Jardin des Plantes :-— 


Name of Professor. Establishments in which he holds Office. Stipend., fr. 


CHEVREUL : Jardin des Plantes (Prof.-Ad.) . . i 3 5,000 
Gobelins (as Director) . : . 5 5,000 

Comm. des Arts and Manufactures . : 2,500 

The Government “ Journal des Savans” (as an Editor) 2,500 

Institut (Member) . : . ! : . 1,500 

Total -- 16,500 

DuFREsNoy : Jardin des Plantes (Prof.-Ad.) . . . . 5,000 
As Inspecteur des Mines . ; - - : 8,000 


Institut (Member) . a ; 2 : . 1,500 


Total = 14,000 
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Name of Professor. Establishments in which he holds Office. Stipend., fr. 

CorpER 2 i Jardin des Plantes (Prof.-Ad.) . 4 be & 5,000 
As Inspecteur Gen. des Mines . A ; - | 12;000 

Institut (Member) . - - 7 : A 1,500 

Total : 18,500 

MIRBEL. . ° Jardin des Plantes (Prof.-Ad.)  . c : ; 5,000 
Faculté des Sciences (Professor) . : : : 5,000 

Institut (Member) . : : : : : 1,500 

Comm. des Arts and Manufactures : : : 2,500 

Total . 14,000 


Tandiin des Plantes (Pathol) a Aft, un -yalepeunh sn, eI00 
As Inspecteur Gen. de I’ Université . 5 A 8,000 


Institut (Member) . 4 : . é ; 1,500 


Isip. Grorrroy St. 
HinaIrE . ‘ 


Total -  14:500 

FLOURENS . c Jardin des Plantes (Prof.-Ad.)  . : c : 5,000 
As Secretaire Perpet. de l'Institut ~ . . . 6,000 

The Government “ Journal des Savans” (Editor) . 2,500 


Total & alsa, 


DuMERIL c : Jardin des Plantes (Prof.-Ad.) . 3 6 . 5,000 
Faculté des Medicine (Professor) c F - 12,000 
Institut (Member) . . 4 : . ° 1,500 


Total 2 98/500 

Der BLaInviLLE : Jardin des Plantes (Prof.-Ad.) . 4 . “ 5,000 
Faculté des Sciences (Professor) . : : 5 5,000 

Institut (Member) . ° : : . - 1,500 


Total . 11,500 
Mitne Epwarps. Jardin des Plantes (Prof.-Ad.) . A 3 : 5,000 
Faculté des Sciences (Professor) . . , . 5,000 
Institut (Member) . 9 é : : : 1,500 


Total Jett 500 
The last-cited names are examples of the lowest remuneration now received from the State 
by Professors-Administrators in the Jardin des Plantes. The income of Cuvier was as 
follows :— 
Stipend, fr. 


As Professor-Administrator in the Jardin des Plantes ¢ 5,000 
Professor in the College de France. : : : 6,000 
Secretary to the Institute . : . : ¢ : 6,000 
Conseiller d’ Etat : z : , ei ; 5 12,000 
Conseiller de Université . ; 12,000 


One of the Editors of the ‘‘ Journal des Savans” . , 2,500 


Total ; ‘ 43,500 


or 1740/. sterling per annum. 

The present income of Professor Gay-Lussac exceeds that of Cuvier, on account of the large 
emoluments of the office which he holds in connection with the Mint of France. 

A Professor-Administrator of the Jardin des Plantes is directly responsible to no one in 
regard to the conservation and arrangement of the collection under his immediate care. He 
is held to have resigned his place if he shall refuse or neglect to fulfil its duties; but such 
resignation or vacancy must be declared by, at least, two-thirds of the entire body of the 
Professors. The Board of the Professors, or a majority, nominate all the subordinate officers 
and servants of the Museum, and a majority of two-thirds of the Professors in Council can 
dismiss any of such subordinates. Each Professor has the power of provisionally suspending 
from his duties any subordinate in his immediate department, reporting their case to the next 
Board of Professors. ‘Uhe Professors elect biennially from their own body their President, 
Secretary, and ‘Treasurer. 

The President, who has the title of « Director,’ communicates with the Minister of Public 
Instruction on matters of administration, and with the Minister of Public Works regarding 
buildings and repairs. But there exists, as I before observed, no practical responsibility to or 
control by, the State as to the useful and instructive condition of the national collections 
intrusted to the Professors-Administrators. Here, therefore, it seems to me, lies the error or 
evil in the constitution of the ‘Jardin des Plantes,’ in regard to the benefits which the noble col- 
lections there might afford to science and to the people of France, and the error is in the 
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opposite extreme to that which affects the utility of the analogous collections in this country. 

Here the Curators have too little scope for their exertions, and are too much fettered ; in 
France, the heads of the Museum are too little controlled and supervised. ‘There is, in fact, no 
intermediate body, analagous to our Board of Trustees, to see, on the part of the nation, that 
those gentlemen do their duty by their collections. ‘There appears to be nothing between the 
Professors or Curators of any general department of natural history, and the Ministers of the 
Interior or of Public Instruction, who cannot be expected to attend to the requisite details of 
inspection and inquiry. I, therefore, attribute to that circumstance the ove lTations so to speak, 
of the character of the different parts of the Museum of the Jardin des Plantes: the progress 
of any given individual department depends much upon the character of the Professor and 
Curator for the time being. If he be a man like Cuvier, then being unfettered, and with 
ample means at his command, the progress is immense, and the benefit to science in proportion ; 
but if he be not a man of that calibre, and have not that supervision which a Board of Trustees 
for inspection and receiving reports from the Curators would exercise, the collection both in 
arrangement and condition might retrograde. 

2671. Do not you think you get a devotion and earnestness applied to the objects of the 
institution by that means which it is difficult to acquire in any other way foseh, confess, speaking 
in regard to my own feelings, that the stimulus of the opportunity of exhibiting a good state of 
the collection, and a fair progress of expository works both written and oral, at. definite 
periods, to a body of noblemen and gentlemen, constituted as our Board of Trustees is, is not 
without its good effect; I cannot understand how any small feeling of jealousy of that kind 
of dependence could arise to the prejudice of the exertions of a zealous curator having a public 
trust: but, on the contrary, the relation which now exists is to me a circumstance which adds 
very much to the gratification of fulfilling my duties, having to render such an account to such 
a body of men. I am very strongly of opinion that the absence of that control is one which no 
nation should suffer, that grants any portion of its funds for the formation of a public collection. 

2672. Would not there be a danger in submitting to a mixed tribunal, composed of scientific 
and literary persons, and also of personages who had not perhaps either of those attributes, the 
government of an institution which ought to be essentially scientific?—The submitting to the 
consideration of such a tribunal specific scientific questions must be objectionable on various 
grounds: one cannot but conceive that, in fact, it must be a loss of time to the purely literary 
members of such a tribunal to have to listen to matters of detail, for example, as to the 
management of a zoological collection, that they cannot enter into the merits of. 

2673. Do you then see any advantage whatever in the body which has the ultimate super- 
intendence of a scientific collection, being composed of mixed materials of scientific, literary, 
and other personages, over what. you would obtain by the constitution of a body composed of 
scientific personages alone?—Before replying to that question I should wish to know exactly 
what is meant by “ultimate superintendence.” 

2674. Do you think there is any advantage in a body of Trustees, such as superintends this 
institution, being composed of other than scientific men in regard to scientific objects ?—I 
think the answer I before gave of what I feel to be the advantage of having a supreme Board, 
such as I consider our Board of Trustees to be, composed as it is now composed, would be 
the spirit in which I should frame the answer to the last question, conceiving always that the 
functions of such a Board are to see that the collection is duly preserved and applied, z.e., to be 
nothing more than Trustees, not to direct or control special acts in the conservation or working 
of the scientific collections. I do not think that a Board’ to stand between Parliament or the 
Government and the people of England, to ensure the due application of the money voted by 
Parliament to the objects for which it is granted, need necessarily be composed of those special 
men of science, whose proper province should be to direct the application of such sums to the 
crease and advancement of the collections of natural history or any other department in 
science. 

2675. Do you think that any advantage would result from so separating the departments of 
this institution, that scientific matters should be left entirely to the jurisdiction of scientific 
Trustees, and other matters to other persons who understand them ?—I think in the working 
of the scientific departments, if you have any controlling power immediately above the Curators, 
it would unquestionably be better that it should be in the hands of gentlemen conversant with 
those departments of science to which the collections related. 

2676. Do you think any advantage results from the combination in this institution of 
scientific and other collections?—I am not aware of any specific advantage to the Natural 
History Department from such a combination, 

' 2677. Does any advantage ensue from.the juxtaposition of scientific specimens and of the 
library ’—A library of science is essential to the working of a collection of science in one or two 
of those directions which I have alluded to in the former part of my examination ; for example, 
in ascertaining the nature and characters of a new species, it is not only necessary to have 
specimens to compare it with, but also works treating upon that particular branch. ‘Therefore 
a igats library I conceive to be an essential adjunct to a scientific collection. 

2678. Would not a sufficient scientific library, such as that attached to the Jardin des Plantes 
at Paris, answer all those purposes ?— Unquestionably ; and I might give an example nearer 
home by reference to the Library of Comparative Anatomy and Physiology, which is now in 
close conjunction with what may be regarded as the National Museum of Comparative Anatomy 
a Physiology in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 
ata cce annie ee see no disadvantage, if other circumstances rendered it advisable, 

alg ne ce | ‘t 2B institution to be separated from the other departments ?—Of course, 
nee é iy disa vantage in such a separation, provided that separation is not attended with 

fh an evil as the separation from the scientific library, or the loss of any other good which it 
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at present derives from its connexion with it. There is nothing in the mere physical contiguity 
of a collection of scientific objects with a collection of arts or antiquities which would materially 
benefit the one or the other; but the moral effect of such combined collections on the public 
mind is a large question, and one which is out of my habitual course of study. 

2680. Do you think there is anything particular in this locality peculiarly favourable to the 
collections here exhibited?—It is generally supposed that the central position of the British 
Museum is a very favourable and convenient one. I scarcely know any other possible space 
large enough for the development of the Museum of Natural History which would be more 
convenient in reference to myself, for example, than the present. 

2681. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Are there any branches of the Natural History Department 
which you think might be separated from that department, and from the institution altogether, 
without detriment to the remainder ?—I think the inorganic department, the collection of 
minerals, for example, might, without any detriment to the rest of the Natural History, be 
separated; and, from the rapid development and public utility of the Museum of Economic 
Geology, there is now, fortunately for such a change, a very appropriate place for the recep- 
tion of such collection. 

2682. Do you think the collection of recent plants might be removed to Kew, or elsewhere, 
without detriment to the other collections ?—Upon that subject I am not able to give an 
opinion. I do not know how far the botanists in London find the herbarium here essential or 
useful to the advancement of their particular pursuits. It would depend very much upon that 
circumstance how far it would be desirable to remove the great herbarium from London or not. 
Prima facie, of course the National Botanical Garden appears to be the most appropriate 
place for a national museum of that department of natural history; but no great amount of 
space, I apprehend, would be gained by the removal of the Banksinm Herbarium, and a great 
evil were the present easy opportunity of consulting the eminent botanist in charge of it to be 
done away with. 

2683. At all events, the removal of the mineralogical collection would give a great extent of 
room ?—It would. 

2684. If that collection were removed to the Museum of Economic Geology, should you see 
any difficulty in uniting the whole of the Natural History Department under one head ?— None 
presents itself to me. 

2685. Could you see any great advantage in such a union ?—I think there would be a great 
advantage in having one directing and controlling mind. 

2686. Would it not tend to facilitate the carrying out of those measures which you have 
stated to be in your opinion essential for the development of the scientific value of the collec- 
tion ?—I believe it would. 

2687. (Mr. Milnes.) Do you think any advantage would result from connecting those col- 
lections with living specimens, in the way that is done in Paris?—Yes, there is an obvious 
advantage in it, and the feeling of that advantage has led to an attempt to show certain series 
of stuffed specimens in close contiguity with the living animals belonging to the Zoological 
Society of London. It has been thought desirable that, where a rare animal is to be seen in 
the Gardens, a member of a particular group of animals, the student of natural history should 
have a museum close at hand, to study the general character of that group or family. If there 
were oral expositions of the nature, habits, and uses of the living animals in the menagerie of 
the Zoological Society, as in the Garden of Plants, the expositor or lecturer would find it 
essential to have something of that kind at hand. 

2688. You would think it, therefore, advantageous if a collection of this kind could be put 
into immediate juxtaposition with the Zoological Gardens and the New Botanical Gardens in 
the Regent's Park?—If there were no greater concomitant disadvantages to the National 
Museum, no doubt. It must always be remembered that there is a great advantage in a 
central position for a great national collection; and I conceive that that advantage, with the 
adjunct of the library, more than overbalances the smaller advantage of the association of living 
with stuffed specimens. 

2689. Would you regard the difference of position between this spot and Regent’s Park as 
such a disadvantage ?—I could not help considering it so, certainly. 

2690. (Bishop of Norwich.) Is there a distinct collection confined to British specimens in 
this Museum ?—Not that I am aware of. 

2691. Would it not be advisable to have a separate collection for British specimens, in every 
department of natural history ?—I should think it most desirable that the Curator should attend 
to the development of that object, as soon as the general collections were got into a better order 
and arrangement, and with reference more particularly to those classes of animals which | have 
already pointed out as being so defective in the Natural History Department of the Museum. 
I should, therefore, regret any particular expense, either of money, time, or space being given 
to the formation of special British collections, till the more general pressing wants of the Museum 
were supplied. 

2692. Do not you think a considerable number of visitors, either attracted by general 
curiosity, or for purely scientific purposes, would derive great benefit from having access to an 
exclusively British collection ?—No doubt it would be a subject of great interest. 

2693. Would not such a separate collection be very beneficial as an incitement to popular 
instruction and improvement ?— No doubt. 

2694. Is there any mode of ascertaining, in the present collections, whether a specimen is 
British or otherwise ?—That I am not aware of ; but I presume there must be, supposing each 
specimen to have its appropriate label. 

2695. If not, it might be done ?—It might be done. 
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estimation, carried out to the extent it might be, or 


265 s the British collection, in your 
tr : 1s any systematic attempt to show the 


T am not aware that at present there 


ought to be? 
species of our own islands. 


9697. In your opinion, would it be desirable if there were a British collection, that it should 


be united with, and under the roof of, the British Museum, or be placed in a separate part of 
the Metropolis ?—I should vote for the union. I think the value of any given specimen in 
natural history, no matter in what department, becomes increased progressively with the 
number of collateral specimens with which it may be compared ; and, therefore, the more 
perfect any collection of natural objects is, the more complete is any class of animals, the 
greater is the individual value of each individual specimen in that collection. I regard cen- 
tralization as a paramount principle, with reference to the utility of a national museum, 

2698. From your experience in the British Museum, do not you think a considerable 
number of people come merely for the examination oi British specimens 2—I think it very 
likely, from the number of naturalists whom we know to be interested in those particular 
animals. : . 

2699. To promote information among the operatives and the humbler ; classes of this 
Metropolis, it would be very desirable that they should have every opportunity of observing 
British specimens, would not it ?—With regard to that class of visitors, they would derive that 

benefit if there were some elementary or popular oral exposition given of the objects, so that 
they might have their general nature pointed out to them. Then I think the public would 
really derive a great accession of benefit. 

2700. Is there any person connected with the Museum who could explain to the humbler 
classes anything they desired to know?—I am not aware what the qualifications of those 
gentlemen may be, who are in daily attendance in the Museum. With regard to our own 
museum, I may state, that it is the duty either of the Assistant Curator, or of one of the 
students in anatomy, to be present in the museum, together with the ordinary attendants, and so 
to afford such information. 

2701. (Lord Seymour.) You said you had visited most of the museums on the Continent ?— 
Not most of them; I specified those which I knew; it is but a small proportion of the great 
continental Natural History Museums. 

2702. In those, have you ever seen any museum in which there were brought together 
Libraries, Sculpture, Antiquities, Mineralogy and Zoology, and all classes of natural science, 
as they are brought together in this Museum ?—No, my memory does not recall any similar 
example. 

2703. Do you believe there is such another establishment in the world bringing together so 
many varieties cf human knowledge ?—I am not aware of any. 

2704. Do you think there is an advantage in keeping them accumulating in one building ?— 
I think there is in it an air of grandeur. I think the ordinary public mind must be struck, and 
thoughts above the common current engendered, by the spectacle of so large and diversified a 
collection of noble objects brought together in one great public edifice. I cannot help thinking 
that that ought to be, by the statesman, one of the things to be considered in reference to the 
expenditure of grants of public money. 

2705. Do you think there are no practical mconveniences in it?—-If the building be 
increased adequately with the pressing and fair wants of each department, there ought not to be. 

2706. In reference to the Board of Management, you say it is convenient that Natural 
History should be represented in the Board of Management ?— Unquestionably. 

2707. Is it not equally necessary that the wants of the Manuscript Department should be 
represented ?—I should consider so. 

2708. And that the Sculpture and Antiquities should. be represented ?—From the success of 
the working of the little constitution which I have alluded to in regard to the College of Sur- 
geons, it appears to me the same advantage would accrue if there were a corresponding 
constitution with regard to each of those departments which takes place with respect to 
comparative anatomy and physiology in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 

2709. Bringing together so many departments of human knowledge carries with it this 
difficulty,—that you must bring together a Board capable of dealing with those multifarious 
subjects, does not it?—A number of committees unquestionably, who I presume would be 
occasionally associated as one Board; but I am not sure that they ought to be Trustees of the 
British Museum. My idea of a managing Board, and a Board which would be a Board for 
the Curators to refer to, either for consultation or for direction or information on some points, is 
a Board distinct from the T'rustees,—from those noblemen and gentlemen who ought to be re- 
sponsible to the nation that the collections are preserved and applied properly. 

2710. You would wish there to be a set of subordinate Boards for each department of 
knowledge communicating with the governing Board, which is supreme ?—Yes. 

2711. Looking at the immense variety of subjects which come within the scope of the 
British Museum, would not that be a most complicated arrangement ?—]I cannot conceive of 
its complexity in any other light than in proportion to the number of the great primary divisions 
or departments of the national collection which might be considered equivalent to the Museum 
of Comparative Anatomy and Physiology ; the complexity would arise in no other way than 
from an additional committee being required for each additional department. I conceive 
that our Museum committee would work just as well if they were to report to the Trustees of 
the British Museum, instead of reporting to the Hunterian Board of Trustees ; in fact, most of 
our Board of Trustees are also Trustees of the British Museum, so that a working constitution, 
founded upon the analogy to which I have referred, would imply only a “ Commiitrae of the 

Museum of Zoology and Paleontology,” a “Committee of the Museum of Antiquities and 
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Sculpture,” and a “ Committee of the Libraries,” answering respectively to our Committee of Professor Richard 


the Museum for Anatomy and Physiology, which consists of only three elected members, with 
one or two official members. 

2712. Supposing there to be such subordinate Boards, zealous as they would naturally be 
for the improvement of their own departments, would not they each press upon the governing 
Board for a larger share of money for their particular departments, and thus lead to a conflict 
between one department and another ?—The governing body I conceive would be in a con- 
dition to judge of the relative wants of the departments. ‘The head of each department, no 
doubt, is not to be satisfied ever. The increase of any general collection of natural objects 
appears to be illimitable, and the zealous Curator will not feel contented unless he gets every- 
thing he wants; but I conceive that such a controlling Board would be quite able to compare 
the respective wants of the departments and decide accordingly. In the first instance, there is 
the natural check of the total amount of money granted by the Government, and it is the dis- 
tributing that amount fairly that we look to. The subject of our complaint as naturalists is, that 
whether it be fairly and equitably distributed or not, we have no sufficient ground of assurance 
that it is so, so long as there exists so great a predominance of Trustees who represent literature 
rather than science. 

2713. You said that these collections are not used sufficiently for the purposes of lectures or 
oral instructions ?—They are not now so used at all. But when speaking of that application, I 
did not complete the statement of my view of the uses which the nation have a right to expect 
from a national collection of natural history. The first use I alluded to was that use by which 
it is made the instrument, as a means of comparison, for the advancement of science. The 
second.use was, as an illustration of discourses adapted to give, not only to adepts in the science, 
but to philosophers or to well-educated men in any department of science or literature, an idea 
of the general principles which are arrived at in the particular science to which a given depart- 
ment of science relates. Collections are essential to the elucidation of such general principles. 
And my firm opinion is, that the Curator at the head of each department ought to be called 
on to enunciate those principles in a course of lectures, say from 20 to 30; they should not 
be too numerous. Without that application, the nation does not get the benefit it has a right 
to expect from its collections. 

2714. You would admit the public to those lectures ?—I should let them be free. 

2715. Then you must have a large lecture-room?— Unquestionably. 

2716. You would be requiring of the Museum an adaptation and arrangement of the 
building for which it is not prepared at present ?—Simply the addition of a lecture-room, sup- 
posing the galleries not to be found adequate. I do not feel competent, however, to enter into 
the mechanical arrangements which may be requisite in order that the public may enjoy this 
benefit. I am only stating my opinions of what benefits they have a right to expect from 
any collection in any department. The third use that the public should derive from these 
collections is, by seeing them so arranged, as to elucidate the relations of the various objects ; 
and then that each object should be so described in a descriptive catalogue, as that visitors who 
may wish to take more than a superficial glance, may get an adequate account of the history 
of the specimen. Besides such descriptive catalogues, there of course ought to be such useful 
lists as are now published under the title of the “Synopsis” from time to time, which are 
essential to the commonest use of these collections; and even to obviate the necessity for 
reference to such a list, I believe it would be desirable that each specimen should have its name, 
and such synonyms and such other information as in the judgment of the Curator it would be 
advisable to affix to it. 

2717. (Chairman.) You are in the habit of using the collection at the College for the pur- 
pers of lectures, are not you?—Yes. Parliament, in voting money for the purchase of the 

unterian Collection which formed the basis of it, saw very wisely that this ought to be one of 
the uses which it should be put to, and in presenting that purchase to the College of Surgeons, 
they made it a part of the agreement that the College should appoint a Professor, who is called 
the “ Hunterian Professor,” from the circumstance of having that duty to perform, to expound 
the principles of science, illustrated by that collection, in 24 lectures annually. The collection 
is of course used for that purpose; and I find that the advantage of such application is not 
limited to making those who hear the lectures know something more of the nature and objects 
and uses of the collection, but some of the most valuable specimens we have received by 
donation have been sent by gentlemen who have attended the lectures, and have had their 
interest excited by hearing the application of those principles. And then I must say, it isa great 
advantage to myself as Curator; it impresses upon me more than any other duty could impress, 
the knowledge of the defective parts of the collection. It leads to a healthy and rapid increase, 
and to an inexpensive supply of the deficiences. It is an additional stimulus to the good 
condition of the specimens, their being occasionally expressly exhibited and explained in public: 
in every respect, it appears to be one of the applications from which the nation derives most 
advantage from its public collections. 

2718. What are the rules of admission to those lectures 7—All Members of both Houses of 
Parliament have the right of admission on the part, as it were, of the purchasers of the collection ; 
all members of the College have the right of admission on the part of the College at whose 
expense the theatre is provided and the lecturer paid; and the College grant tickets—the fact 
being, that a ticket is granted to every professional man who asks for it ; in fact, I know of no 
instance in which a ticket has been asked for in which it has been refused. It is also the privi- 
lege of students of anatomy and surgery in London who have commenced their second year, 
that they should have access, but they have a particular part of the theatre (the gallery) appro- 
priated to them. 
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2719. It is a part of your office, as Curator, to deliver those lectures. Are lectures delivered 
by any other person ?—It is not necessarily my duty as Curator of the Museum to deliver them. 
The Professor must be a member of the College. ‘The appointment 1s by the Council, My 
immediate predecessor was Sir Charles Bell, who had no duties to perform in relation to the 
conservation of the Museum. ee 

2720. (Lord Seymour. Is the collection in this Museum well adapted for the study of com- 
parative anatomy ?—I believe that that is in no direct respect its aim. The only department 
which facilitates that study, is that which shows the skeletons of zoophytes called « corals,” or 
of mollusca called “ shells,” or the skeletons of the vertebrata. In regard to the latter division 
of animals, most of the examples of their osseous structure, now in the Museum, are those in 
the fossil state. 

2721. Therefore, lectures in the British Museum would not have a special and distinet 
object, such as they may have in the Hunterian Museum ?My idea, of course, would be, that 
a lecturer having charge of the vertebrated animals, or any part of the vertebrated animals, 
should illustrate the principles of that department of zoology—the nature, affinities, habits, and 
economical uses of that department. In point of practice, there is a precedent in reference to 
all these matters in the Garden of Plants, in Paris, and in most other civilized countries the 
same plan is followed. ‘The Curators of the collections of natural history are Professors for 
the different departments of that very extensive branch of human knowledge. 

9722. In the Garden of Plants there is only natural history, is there?—Chemistry and 
natural philosophy are combined with it. 

2723. There are no antiquities or sculptures 2—_No. 

2724. (Bishop of Norwich.) There is a library of natural history in the Jardin des Plantes, 
is not there ?—TJ'hey have one which is rapidly increasing, quite apart from the Bibliotheque 
Royale. 

2725. (Lord Seymour.) I understood you to say that you thought the mineralogy might be 


separated from the zoology ?-—Yes. 
2726. And that the mineralogy might be transferred to the Museum of Economic Geology ? 


—Yes. 

9727. If that be applicable to the mineralogy, why is not such a division equally applicable 
to the other departments ?—I admit that it is a bad principle, the removal and separation of 
particular departments of natural history. I was only speaking with regard to the immediate 
convenience of obtaining space, as the Museum now exists. I take the least of two evils. If we 
cannot get all we could wish, the next thing is to get the next best. 

2728. Supposing there were to be a separation, into which collection should you put the 
specimens of the extinct species ?—The preserved specimens of extinct animal life belong to 
organic nature, and should be arranged accordingly. 

2729. Therefore you would keep them with the zoology ?—Unquestionably. 

2730. You would keep the shells also, 1 suppose, with the zoology ?—No doubt. 

2731. As to impressions of shells upon rock, would you send those to the mineralogical 
department, or keep them in the zoology ?—All the impressions which throw any light upon the 
nature of extinct forms of animal life I should preserve with the zoology. 

2732. Are not many of those specimens most valuable for showing the dates of strata in a 
geological point of view ?—Almost all knowledge which is worthy of that name, with regard to 
the relative age of particular strata, has been derived from the study and recognition of the 
forms of animal life buried in them. 

2733. Therefore, for the purposes of geology, many of these specimens are of great interest ? 
—Yes, they are of very great interest ; but that interest arises, of course, from the knowledge of 
the nature of the fossil. I should conceive it to be just as reasonable that the remains of an 
animal should be taken and put. in the very stratum of rock from which they came, as that 
they should be put as a specimen of that rock in any other given place, their true position in a 
museum being next the specimens of the corresponding part of the nearest allied living animal. 

2734. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Is there any purely geological collection in the British 
Museum ?—I do not know of any collection which can be so called, or such as might be com- 
pared, for example, with that kind of collection which they have at the Geological Society, 
where you have a specimen of rock and then a specimen of the characteristic fossil. Whether 
there ought to be such is a very large question. If it be determined to grant funds and space 
enough to illustrate the science of geology here, it would be requisite to have a twofold col- 
lection ; but since the economic applications of geology have been so favourably understood by 
Government as to lead to the commencement of another national museum, as, I presume, that 
of Economic Geology must be considered, I think it would be for the best interests of the 
British Museum to consider that Museum as providing for the exigency just alluded to, and to 
direct our efforts to the completion of the zoological collections in the British Museum. 

2735. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Do not you consider the mineralogical collection would be more 
advantageously placed in connection with the laboratory, the collection of models of engines, 
and the series of specimens which are now congregated in the Museum of Economie Geology? 
—T hat is my opinion; and it is strengthened by the fact that the only national laboratory of , 
chemistry which is recognized has been placed in the Museum of Economic Geology, and the 
individual, who may be called the national chemist, as receiving his remuneration from Govern- 

ment, isa member of that establishment, and with chemistry unquestionably mineralogy is much 
more intimately related than it can be with any department of organic natural history. 

2736. Viewing geology as it is now considered, is it not a misnomer to unite the collection 
of minerals and the collection of organic remains under the title of the Mineralogical Depart- 
ment?’—No doubt. That name refers of course to one particular in the nature of the ‘fossils, 
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which is the least important, and may be called accidental; 7.¢., a skeleton having silex or Professor Richard 
some other mineral in its composition instead of phosphate or carbonate of lime. Owen. 

2737. Is not there a title now admitted to designate the study of fossils as separate and dis- 
tinct from the relation of those fossils to the strata?’—The word paleontologist signifies one 
who investigates the nature of ancient and extinct animal life; paleontology is the accepted 
denomination of this branch of natural histary; it has no relation to the physical or mineral 
state of the specimens. Many of our specimens of extinct animals are very little altered from 
their ordinary state when living; there are examples of which not only the species, but the 
genera and the whole family are extinct, but the bones have frequently suffered very little other 
change than a mere loss of part of the animal matter: the gigantic Megatherioid quadrupeds 
are an instance of this, 

2738. Is it not the case that the geologist refers the specimens which he may obtain to 
persons studying the different departments of natural history ?—One of the most common, and 
one of the most important, uses of collections of skeletons or hard parts of animals, of late years, 
has been the interpretation of the debris of extinct animals found by geologists in their investi- 
gations in different parts of the earth; a very great proportion of my time, and an increasing 
proportion every year, is occupied at the College by’ explaining the fossils brought to me for 
that purpose, and it was in the course of such examinations that I was most led to feel the want 
of that combination of the recent with the fossil skeletons, particularly of the vertebrated classes, 
which I have pressed upon the Commissioners.. I may, perhaps, now take the opportunity of 
stating an opinion which is often asked upon a point mooted a good deal, namely, where the 
fossil shells should be placed. Seeing that the recent shells are essentially a collection of 
skeletons, it is quite consistent with my views of the right position of the skeletons of mammalia, 
fishes, reptiles, and birds, that the fossil skeletons of the mullusca should be placed in juxta- 
position with their nearest analogues among recent animals: and so with regard to the fossil ske- 
letons of all invertebrated animals. The custom of natural history from time immemorial having 
been to regard the department illustrated or represented by a series of the external skeletons 
of the molluscs as a particular branch of natural history, called conchology, I should adhere 
to that, with the additions of the soft parts, or animals before recommended, and also bring 
the fossil skeletons of the same class in juxtaposition with their recent congeners. But it has 
been equally customary, on the other hand, to illustrate the natural history of the classes of 
quadrupeds and birds by their stuffed skins apart from their skeletons. Since the fossil skeletons 
of those classes and of other vertebrata have had a separate apartment given to them, and have 
been assigned to a distinct department in the Museum, I conceive it would be most desirable to 
associate with those fossils a collection in which the Museum is now deficient, namely, the 
skeletons of the recent vertebrated animals. When Dr. Falconer was interpreting some fossils 
brought from India, in consequence of there not being in this collection the skeleton of a giraffe, 
or of a camel, he was obliged to come to Lincoln’s Inn Fields to look at the parts of those 
skeletons, in order to carry away an impression in his mind, and then compare therewith the 
fossils of the same kind. Great anomalies and grievous impediments to the progress of 
palzontology arise out of the present state of things. The skeleton of the mastodon is in Great 
Russell Street—the skeleton of the elephant is in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Fossil crocodiles are 
here—recent crocodiles are in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The iguanodon is at the British Museum 
—the skeleton of the iguana is at the College of Surgeons. I could easily multiply such 
instances. As the paleontologist whom I have mentioned was compelled to go to and fro to 
consult the recent osteological collection of the Hunterian Museum, so I am similarly con- 
strained to compare the fossil osteological collection at the British Museum with the existing 
forms of skeletons. In that way much time is lost, and a great deal omitted which might be 
done, for the want of a proper association of naturally allied specimens. The great thing 
which is required to be done, seeing the rapid progress of geology, is the completion of a col- 
lection of paleontology, in connection with recent skeletons, as an instrument essential to 
fulfilling the exigencies of geologists. 

2739. (Chairman.) Have you ever considered the transfer of the geological part of the 
Museum to Lincoln’s Inn Fields?—From a strong feeling of this deficiency, that has occurred 
to me; but mature consideration has led me to regard it as not very feasible, nor as so desirable 
as it presented itself in the first instance to my mind. ‘There seems to be a very well-defined 
scope and object of the collections of comparative anatomy and physiology at the College of 
Surgeons. I have lately given my opinion to the Museum Committee, with regard to some 
recent additions which have been proposed, that it would be better to confine the specimens of 
fossils to such as show the adaptation of the skeleton to particular functions and actions; it is 
desirable, e. g., that they should have the skeleton of a mylcdon as showing the adaptation of the 
animal’s skeleton for a colossal kind of work which no other animal now performs. In the same 
way, the collection of recent osteology should be restricted to its physiological illustrations, as 
~ exemplifying the adaptation of an antelope for swiftness, and of a lion for purposes of destruc- 
tion: for such purposes I think there ought to be a sufficient osteological collection at the 
College of Surgeons ; but with respect to a complete general osteological and paleontological 
collection, I apprehend it would be overwhelming, and interfere too much with the legitimate 
purposes of the Museum, and involve expenses which must require new and different arrange- 
ments of all kinds. ' 

2740. Do you think any system of exchange of specimens could be adopted between the two 
establishments which would tend to the completion and perfection of them both ?—WNo, I think 
not. The truth is, that though our collection of osteology at the College of Surgeons is the 
best in the country, and very efficient for showing the physiological relations of the animals, 
yet it is very small compared with what is wanted for the interpretation of fossil remains, 
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2741. (Sir Philip Egerton:) An exchange did actually take pine shies tae a er te it? 
—Some slight exchange, but nothing worth speaking of. i Sin e ske ig 
durable objects, and involve much Jess time and expense in then pr aide sg stuffe sisi 
or wet preparations. A tolerably good osteological collection might be had without any very 

ane 
Br OTAD. ( Lohe Canning.) Do you know the new building of Economic Geology ?—No. 

2743. Do you know whether it would be large enough to receive the mineralogical collection 
from the British Museum ?—No, I am not aware of that. Knowing the amount of ground it 
stands ‘on, and knowing the space the collection occupies here, I should infer that they have 
re (Sir Philip Egerton.) Do you think it would. be advisable that the heads of depart- 
ments should have the patronage of appointing some of the subordinates in their different de- 
partments ?—I think, indeed I have a very strong opinion, that the efficiency of the subordinate 
officers in any department must depend upon the confidence which the head of that department 
has in them, and his particular knowledge of their attaiments and of their character. 

2745, Would not it be possible to constitute a certain number of those subordinates as pupils, 
who might be employed as demonstrators to the public, and rise from that to higher grades in 
the department ?—There I can speak again from the analogy of our own museum. I think it 
is now about 10 or 12 years since that, with the view which has been just stated, the College of 
Surgeons appointed three studentships in anatomy, and allowed 100/. a year to each. ‘They, 
of course, defined a concourse in reference to obtaining such an appointment. Five candidates 
will come to the College to-morrow to compete for that appointment, Each student holds the 
office three years ; and as the students were elected in succession, there is an annual vacancy, 
and one is elected in each year. The competition is severe, and the gentlemen who are eligible 
to compete are those who have obtained their diploma as Members of the College of Surgeons, 
but have not exceeded a certain age. It has happened, in consequence of these appoint- 
ments, that I have had for my assistant a very promising, and ‘ might also say an eminent 
person, who has already contributed to science, as well as having done great service in the 
museum—Mr. John Queckett. I should doubt whether it would be possible to have got a 
gentleman of his qualifications, had not it been for the existence of that preliminary status, 
which afforded an opportunity of judging of his qualifications for three years before his appoint- 
ment. I ought to say that the College were very liberally met by the Board of the India Com- 
pany, the Army Board, and the Navy Board, and that each of those Boards put a medical 
appointment in possession of the College ; so that each year one of those gentlemen may go 
into the Indian service, or the Army, or the Navy, and thereby he carries abroad with him 
zootomical and zoological attainments, with information as to the particular wants of the 
museum, and so endeavours, as he has opportunity, to snpply them. 

2746. In the event of the Admiralty wishing to attach naturalists to the different expedi- 
tions which they send out to different parts of the world, would not that be a school to which 
they might look for well-qualified persons to undertake those duties ?—Precisely so. 

2747. (Chairman.) In regard to your lectures, they are delivered invariably by members of 
your own body ?—Invariably so. 

2748. Supposing a lecture-room were attached to the British Museum, and the system of 
giving lectures established, do you think there would be no risk of an inundation of applications 
by voluntary lecturers, considering the variety of subjects of which there are specimens and 
illustrations in the Museum ?—If it were not fixed and determined, as I presume it should be, 
that the only lecturers there should be the heads of the respective departments, there unques- 
tionably would be that risk ; but it appears to me to be one of the guarantees which Parliament 
would possess of having a right man at the head of a department, that he should be able to 
expound the principles of that particular science in a course of lectures. 

2749. (Sir Charles Lemon.) In your examination in 1836, you spoke of the catalogues as 
being the soul of the collections, do you know what progress has been made in completing 
them ?—No, I do not; I only know practically that since then I have received some synopses 
which were of great utility. 

2750. At that time you threw out a suggestion that they might be completed in parts with- 
out reference to the whole ?—I must say that, at that time, I was a great deal disheartened by 
the spirit in which those suggestions regarding the catalogues appeared to be received by the 
committee of that period; for example, one of the members of that committee seemed to think 
that the formation of a catalogue had better be postponed until the collection was in a tolerable 
state of completeness : such a state being in fact indefinable. Another member seemed to think 
the very abundance of specimens an excuse for the absence of a catalogue, and opposed my 
ignorance of the precise number of specimens in the Entomological Department, to the conclu- 
sions I drew from the example of a catalogue of a collection numerically inferior to that. It 
occurred to me that, since Linneeus had published, in his Systema Nature, a classed catalogue 
of all classes of animals, and not only of animals but of plants, and not only of plants but 
of minerals, that such a series of objects might be regarded at all events as equivalent to the 
number in any one class now known, and that what one man had done another man might do; 
but I hope there is a very different view now entertained with regard to what really may be 
done in making catalogues where there is good will and earnest work devoted to it. I consider 
it 1s the very best and most profitable investment of time which a Curator can make, to set 
aside all other work that can be set aside, however inviting, in order, in the first instance, to 
complete his catalogues ; for, having done that, the leisure which afterwards accrues from the 
facilities with which additions are made to it, very much repays him. Without catalogues there 
is a continual interruption from ealls for personal explanation which a good catalogue at once 
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affords. I speak from experience, having enjoyed the fruits of 10 years’ steady devotion to the 
catalogues of the Hunterian Collection in the first instance. 

2751. You have no doubt read this paragraph in the Report of 1836: ‘ That it is desirable 
that the heads of each department shall meet once in three months for the purpose of consult- 
ing with reference to any matters of detail relating to the internal arrangements of the Museum 
which they may desire jointly to submit to the trustees in writing ;” do you imagine that the 
meeting of the heads of departments in that way would in any degree be a sufficient substitute 
for an intermediate Board such as you have referred to?—Not from any experience which I 
have had. 

2752. (Lord Advocate.) I understand you to say that a mixed body of Trustees, consisting 
of persons of rank and distinction, independently of their scientific attaimments, might be of 
use to guard the interests of the public, and to see that the objects of the public beneficence in 
bestowing money upon such collections are properly answered. When you talked of the 
superintendence of the particular departments, you spoke of a Board, as 1 understand, con- 
sisting of persons of knowledge in those particular departments, and whose care and control 
and guidance might be of real use in promoting the advancement of science ?—Yes. 

2753. You conceive that great benefit might be derived by having a Board, composed of 
several persons of knowledge and advancement in the particular science, who should preside 
over the department, and direct the keeper of the department in his progress ?—It would 
depend very much upon the nature and extent of the direction. 

2754. It was to such a Board you looked for direction ?—Yes. 

2755. Do you think the thing could go on well where a general mixed Board itself gave all 
the directions ?—I speak with great deference upon an administrative subject of that kind ; but 
from the experience that I have obtained in a comparatively small establishment, [ should 
imagine that the business would not go on so well, and that it must inevitably tend to a loss of 
time with regard to all those Members of the Board who are not immediately concerned. 

2756. In your own particular experience I understand you to say the greatest advantages 
have occurred from the frequent and familiar and unchecked intercourse which takes place 
between the governing body of gentlemen and the heads of particular departments ?— Unques- 
tionably. 

2757. To the extent that few directions are given in respect to any particular department 
in which the heads of the department are not brought into contact with the governing body ?— 
Certainly. 

2758. The existence of that arrangement, I understand you to say, you consider to be 
attended with great benefit, and the absence of that arrangement with great disadvantage, 
according as it is more or less absent ?—No doubt. 

2759. (Sir Philip Egerton.) You informed the Committee, in 1846, that there were certain 
deficiencies in the Natural History Department of the Library /—I had found such at that 
time. ; 

2760. Have you had occasion to consult the Natural History Department of the Library 
since that time ?—In point of fact, I have not consulted it since that time. 

2761. Do you think it would facilitate the consultation of that department of the library, if 
a room were set apart for the use of those persons whose business is merely to consult works of 
a scientific character ?—-I should think, as in a classed catalogue, the works on natural science 
would be separated from other branches of human knowledge ; so the physical separation of 
that department of the library might be made, not only without inconvenience, but, on the con- 
trary, with advantage, and that such a department of the general public library would then be 
resorted to by naturalists and those occupied in pursuits of natural science more frequently, and 
probably with more benefit and with less loss of time, 

2762. Even without such a separation in the arrangement of the library, would not it be a 


to} 
great convenience for persons consulting the Natural History Department to have a room 


set apart for their convenience, and not to be mixed up with the general frequenters of the 
reading-room ?—I should think it would. 

Mr. Gray has just put into my hand a list of the recent osteological specimens, which, I 
suppose, is intended to show how incomplete the collection is. .There are, I perceive, many 
duplicates of the ordinary specimens. I open now upon eight skulls under the head « Tiger.” 
That is indeed one of the uses of synopses of this kind, to point out what is wanted. I beg to 
subjoin a numerical list of the recent osteological specimens in the Natural History Museum at 


Leyden. 


Man . ss - Skeletons A ‘ ; A 4 
Skulls . a ; A : 86 
MammMatia . - Skeletons i A 4 . 706 
Skulls . ; ‘ t Baltes 
Birps # . Skeletons a , : > L038 
Skulls . : ‘ 5 x wre! 
RepriLes . - Skeletons 4 : : - 280 
Skulls. - < “ sO) 
FisHeEs . -« Skeletons ‘ é ‘A Ae si)) 
Skulls ° ° ° ° 74 


[Lhe Witness withdrew.| 
Adjourned to Friday next, at 12 o'clock. 
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Antonio Panizzi, Esq., called in, and further examined. 


2763. (Chairman.) Have you any evidence, which you wish to pie" Li respon 
evidence which was taken at the last meeting at which you were present ?—Yes, t the last 
meeting there were several points touched upon ; one of which was about the manuscripts from 
the King’s Library. It was stated (Sir Henry Ellis not then being in the room), that I had 
consented, through Sir Henry Ellis, to those manuscripts being removed, I would not at the 
time notice this, because Sir Henry Ellis was not present ; I thought it better*to ask him first 
whether I had ever told him that I thought those manuscripts might be removed, and that 
I had no objection. Now, I have spoken to him, and, he being now present, I will say that 
he has no recollection of my having said SO 5 he has no recollection of ever having said so him- 
self to anybody else. I could not have said so; and if I had said so, my saying so would not 
have been good for much, because it is well that the Commission should know under what 
conditions, and how those manuscripts came here. When the King’s Library was given by 
George IV. to the nation, a letter was written from Lord Liverpool to the Trustees of the 
British Museum, asking them what they thought ought to be done for the public with this 
library. The Trustees met, and very naturally said, that the best thing that could be done 
with the library, was to deposit it in the British Museum ; and they added this special reso- 
lution, “ That, the whole of this collection, formed by His late Majesty with great care during a 
course of 50 years, should be kept entire and separate from the rest of the library of the British 
Museum, in a repository to be appropriated exclusively to that purpose ;” and that an alpha- 
betical catalogue of it should be printed. After the ‘Treasury received this minute, there was a 
Committee of the House of Commons appointed, before which that minute was laid, to con- 
sider about building a place for this library. The Committee met, and amongst other things, 
they reported, “and they are sure the House will concur with them in opinion, that, from 
respect to His late Majesty, it [the library] should be kept distinct and entire ; that a separate 
room should be appropriated for its reception.” In the same report the Committee say, that, 
as the King’s Library was going to be built, room should also be provided for the manuscripts 
which were then in the Museum. So true it is, that they meant to keep the two distinct. I 
mention these facts because this removal of the manuscripts from the King’s Library, which 
happened in the manner that I had the honour of mentioning to the Commission on the Jast 
occasion, has been quoted as a precedent why Mr. Grenville’s manuscripts should be removed. 
My opinion always has been, and I think will continue to be, that the manuscripts from the 
King’s Library ought not to have been removed after such a solemn pledge; that if it was a 
mark of respect to His Majesty to keep them there, as the House of Commons said, it cannot 
be a mark of respect to take them away ; and that those of Mr. Grenville, for the same reason, 
after he had expressed his wish, should not have been separated from the rest of his collection. 
Then the Commission was told that one of these manuscripts, the Julio Clovio as it is called, 
was removed to the Manuscript Department. I told the Commission how it was removed; I 
have the documents here, and I hope that the Commission will insert them in their minutes, 
showing how that was done. The documents will prove, as I said, that this manuscript was 
asked for with the excuse of showing it to the Duchess of Cambridge; that I never was told 


she was here, and that as it was in the manuscript room it was kept there. The first isa letter 
from Sir H. Ellis as follows :— 


Dear Sir, 2nd March, 1844. 

I wave this moment received the inclosed note from Sir Frederick Madden. Will you have 
the goodness to comply with his request ? 
Very faithfully yours, 


A. Panizzi, Esq. (Signed ) Henry Ettis. 


The letter enclosed in this was as follows :— 


Dear Sir, British Museum, 2nd March, 1841. * 


I BeG to remind you, as Principal Librarian, that the Trustees, by their minute of the 13th of 
last month, directed that the manuscripts of Mr. Grenville’s collection should be transferred to my 
custody. This has not yet in any degree been done, and what impediments exist, I am ignorant ; 
but with regard to the manuscript of Guilio Clovio, I am desirous that it should be at once transferred 
to my department, in order that, in my position as Keeper of the MSS., I may show it to their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, who are expected to visit my department this 
morning. 

I remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 
Sir Henry Ellis, K.H,, (Signed) F. Mappen. 
8c. Se.  &e, 


But I wish the Commission to have the goodness to send for that manuscript (as it is called 
a manuscript), and see whether it is a manuscript. ‘The other day, such of the Commissioners 
as had the goodness to come to the Grenville Room, saw the state in which the Grenville books 
were ; they saw some lying on the floors of the galleries, and they saw also some presses with 
glazed cases with manuscripts in them. When the Trustees determined on giving that room, 
they said that room should be given for the Grenville Library, and I said that the whole of it 
would do; and it would have done; but in the minute which was passed, it is said that the 
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unoccupied presses would be enough for the Grenville Library. I had never used the word 
“ unoccupied.” On seeing the minute, I went immediately and spoke to Mr. Hamilton, who 
was the gentleman (as I had the honour of stating before) who had proposed that room, and 
I asked whether I had ever spoken of “ unoccupied presses,” and he said “ Never.” I asked 
Lord Spencer, who was at the meeting, what was hisimpression, and he said, ‘‘ Certainly not ; it 
was the whole room which was meant.” I asked Lord Langdale, and he said, “ Certainly not, the 
whole room was meant.” On the strength of that, I made a report to the Trustees; I begged of 
them, before they met again, to state the fact as it happened ; they never took any notice of my 
report; and they never corrected their minute; and that is the reason why those books are on 
the floor. There was another subject on which I did not touch, because it was an important one, 
alluding to my appointment. The drift of the evidence was, that there was something not quite 
straightforward, either on my part, or on the part of the Lord Chancellor and of the Speaker, 
or of us three together. Now, I think it right to tell the Commission, how I was appointed from 
beginning to end, and then the Commission will judge. In 1835, without my knowing any- 
thing about it, the Trustees found, from a return laid before them in the month of January, 
that I had been so fortunate as to do my duty well and in a manner that satisfied them. Mr. 
Baber was called in(I know this from himself), and he was asked, I believe, if I recollect right, 
by the Bishop of London, how it was, that I had done so remarkably well; and as there was 
an election going on, I remember the expression used (as Mr. Baber reported it to me), was, 
that I was “at the head of the poll.” Mr. Baber told me, that he had the goodness to answer 
that I was there, and that I would keep there. That led the Trustees to consider how I was 
remunerated, and they found that my remuneration was much lower than that of other people. 
2764. What office were you holding at that time ?—Extra Assistant Librarian. They appointed 
a committee to inquire into the state of my remuneration, and the duties I had to perform. ‘That 
committee never met (I do not know for what reason) until June, 1835; and they made, as I 
understand, a very handsome report in my favour, unanimously recommending that I should 
have 75/. a-year more. The report was submitted to a general meeting of the Trustees; and 
I believe that has never happened before which happened on that occasion—the report was not 
received, and a minute at the same time was passed in very handsome terms as to my conduct, 
and as to what I deserved, or something of the sort. <A copy of this minute was sent to Mr. 
Grenville; because Mr. Grenville, who was at that meeting, when he saw what was going to be 
done, got up, left the room, and never attended a meeting of the Trustees again. I never 
knew why this was done; I only knew that this increase did not take place. When the vacancy 
was made by Mr. Baber, in the place which I now hold, the Principal ‘Trustees made objections 
to appointing Mr. Cary, who would naturally have been the successor of Mr. Baber, on account 
of his infirmities. Those infirmities I need not allude to more particularly, as 1 believe their 
nature is very well known. Notice had been given in March by Mr. Baber that he would 
leave at Midsummer, so that there was an interval of three months. These objections were 
known: and J, out of regard and in fairness to Mr, Cary, never asked for, nor took any step 
whatever for the purpose of obtaining, the place. I wrote a letter to the Principal Trustees 
saying in general, that if any appointment was to take place on account of Mr. Baber resigning, 
they should recollect my services, and nothing more. Mr. Cary had gone to a gentleman of 
great influence, and had asked to be recommended to the three Principal Trustees ; he was so 
recommended; but after he had sent in his recommendation, the gentleman thought it was not 
fair to the Principal Trustees, or to the publie, that he, knowing the infirmities of Mr. Cary, 
should recommend him; and he wrote three letters to the three Principal, Trustees, recalling 
his recommendation and stating his reasons. He did not see the Archbishop ; he did not see the 
Lord Chancellor ; but he saw the then Speaker, The then Speaker told him that he had been 
quite right. in recalling his recommendation ; that the Trustees were aware of the infirmities of 
Mr. Carey, and that they thought it was not right to appoint him. But the Speaker then 
added, «I have heard of a Mr. Panizzi, who is next ; what do you know of him?” Now, it 
is well that the Commission should know, that in those days I never had been introduced to 
the Lord Chancellor, or to the Speaker. The gentleman said, that he thought I would do 
very well; and the Speaker added, « Well, to tell you the truth, we think that he will be the 
right person to be appointed, if Mr. Cary is not appointed.” This gentleman told me this at that 
time, but I never made any use of the information. When the vacancy actually took place at 
Midsummer, Mr. Cary went to the Archbishop on Saturday, the 24th of June, 1837, and he 
asked him for the place. Mr. Cary*came from the Archbishop, and told me that the Arch- 
bishop had made objections to his appointment, I then said to Mr. Cary, in the presence of 
Mr. Baber, who is still alive, I am happy to say, that this was a thing that concerned me ; and 
Mr. Cary answered: “ Yes, certainly it does.” I then added, “ Now, Mr. Cary, you will 
not object to my asking for the place myself, as there are these objections to you?” and he 
said, “ Not at all.” ‘There and then, while we were talking, I sat down and wrote a letter to 
the Archbishop. I have in my hand the original letter which I wrote in his presence and in that 
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of Mr. Baber, and which it is necessary should be seen. Here is a copy of it :—-_ 


My Lorp ArcuBisuop, 


Srnck I had the honour of addressing your Grace, Mr. Baber has resigned the Keepership of 
the Printed Books in this establishment. I hope your Grace will not deem it presumptuous in me, 
to beg respectfully of your Grace and the other Principal Trustees to take my case into consideration, 
should they think it requisite to depart from the usual system of regular promotion, on appointing 
his successor. I venture to say this much, having been informed by Mr. Cary of the conversation he 
has had the honour to have the morning before last with your Grace, and beg to subscribe myself, 
with the greatest respect, &c, 


ip 
y, 
A, Panizzi, Esq. 


May 26, 1848. 
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When I had written the letter, I turned round, and I gave it to Mr. Cary to read. I asked, 
“Ts there any objection to it?” He said, «‘ None whatever.” He then went home 3 he 
sent, ten minutes afterwards, one of his own sons for the letter, to consider of it. I gave it in 
Mr. Baber’s presence. About four o’clock it was brought back to me by ar port himself, 
saying, there was no objection to the letter. It was then too mer go “pre! iri 
I was engaged to go out of town. The next day was Sunday, and I would not go to Lam- 
beth Palace on the Sunday ; I kept it till the Monday morning, and on the Monday morning 
T altered it to make the date answer to what I said in the letter, and went to Mr. Cary’s room, 
and I told him I was going to Lambeth with my letter, and he said, “ Very well, I shall be 
im ;” and he had an opportunity of stopping it if he had chosen. I sent a copy of this letter 
to the other Principal Trustees. What may have passed in discussions about appointing him 
or me, I do not know; but I know this, I heard from general rumour, that they did not 
mean to appoint him, and that there were other candidates in the field. I know there was a 
Mr. Ernest Hawkins, for instance, and I believe Mr. Garnett, and that the question was no 
longer between Mr. Cary and myself, but between a stranger and me ; that is what I heard. 
I then spoke to some of the Trustees who knew of my conduct here, and they said, certainly 
they would do what they could for me ; and they alluded to this business of 1835, namely, to 
the creditable minutes that had been passed in my favour. That also is a ‘subject which I 
never mentioned before ; but I am compelled to mention it now, to show what led to my ap- 
pointment. In the course of conversation, I told these Trustees, that those minutes had had no 
effect, and although it was true they had recommended me, nothing was done for me. 
I believe that those Trustees reported these circumstances to the Principal Trustees, and that is 
the cause of my appointment. As to the date, the Commission will observe that the House of 
Commons was dissolved on Monday, the 17th of July, 1837 ; that therefore the Speaker ceased 
to be Speaker; that if the appointment had not been made when it was he would have Jost his 
vote, and there would only have been left two Trustees, the Archbishop and the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Archbishop differing ; for it seems that.a later period the Archbishop had taken up 
Mr. Cary, but I do not know that for certain. On the 15th, the Speaker, as Ihave heard, sent 
for the appointment, in order not to lose his vote ; the Archbishop was out of town, and nobody 
knew where he was; there was no time to be lost, and in the evening of Saturday the 15th, 
about 6 o’clock, Mr. Forshall took the blank appointment to the Speaker’s Secretary and not to 
the Lord Chancellor ; and the appointment is here, and it is filled up by Mr. Charles Romilly, 
who was then the Speaker’s Secretary [the witness produced the appointment}; the Lord Chan- 
cellor signed it immediately afterwards; and. after the two had signed it, it was sent down by 
Mr. Forshall to the Archbishop where he was, and he added his signature to it. It was dated 
the 15th, which was the truth; it was made on the 15th; and it was made on the 15th for this 
reason, that it could not be deferred any further. When the appointment of Sir F, Madden was 
sent down to the Archbishop, it has been said that the date was left in blank. I never knew 
anything about it, but I believe it was left in blank, as stated. I do not know why it was left 
in blank ; but the fact is they could not have put asy other date than the 18th to it, because if 
they had antedated it the Speaker would have had to sign; and he could not have signed, 
because he was no longer Speaker. The Commissioners have asked me about the manage- 
ment of the Museum, and this is the principal object the Commission want to inquire into 
to-day. Ona former occasion, complaints were’ made about houses. ‘There are some reports 
and papers here which I hope the Commission will insert in their minute ; they are important, 
not so much for the question respecting the houses, but because they. will give the Commission 
an idea, more than anything else, how things are managed in the Museum. If the Commis- 
sion have patience to read what has been done about these houses, they will then see how the 
management of the British Museum is carried on. 

2765. What are those reports?—They are reports about the houses. It was put to me 
which house [ wanted to have; and in choosing my house, I gave a history how the houses had 
been appropriated from first to last, since I am in the Museum. 

2766, What office do you at present hold in the Museum ?—Under Librarian. My ap- 
pointment does not specify any department, but in fact I have the Department of the Printed 
Books. 

2767. Is the date of your appointment to that office, the 15th July, 1837 ?—Yes. 

2768. What office did you previously hold ?-—Extra Assistant Librarian. I was appointed 
in April, 1831. 

2769. Will you specify generally the duties of your department ?—The duties of my depart- 
ment are set down in a return to the House of Commons, 1840. 

2770. Have they undergone any alteration since the revision of 1837?—No; but it seems 
to me that the duties of my department are not set down clearly in that return to the House 
of Commons. 

2771. Will you state what variance you consider to exist between the returnand the duties 
you actually perform ?—First of all, I am obliged, like other heads of departments, except one, 
to be here till 7 o’clock during the summer, one week in four, in turn with the others. ‘That is 
a duty which is not put down, and it is a duty that affects my department in a different way 
than it does other departments. The reading-room being kept open, I must superintend it, 
and I do actually superintend it even during the weeks that I:am not bound to be here; it is 
a duty that no other department has. It does not signify particularly on private days whether 
the Keepers of the Antiquities are here, or whether the Keepers of the Natural History are 
ine eo 2% the reading-room it is of importance ; and that is a heavier duty than’ in other 
departments, 
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4/42. How often in the week are you obliged to be here till 7'o’clock ?—Strictly speaking, 
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one week in every four weeks; but I may mention that, in fact, I am obliged to be here much 
more on account of the nature of my department. 

2773. (Lord Advocate.) Who made the return in 1840 ?—I suppose the Secretary made it ; 
the manuscripts are there set down, and that such and such are the duties in the Department 
of Manuscripts, and then it is said that T have the same duties. 

2774. Do you refer now to the return, printed by order of the House of Commons, on the 
2nd of July, 1840?—Yes. 

2775. In page 5 of that return there is the Department of Printed Books, «A. Panizzi, 
Esq., Keeper; duties similar to those of Manuscripts ;” and then there are various similar 
duties to those of Manuscripts, and that is all that is stated about your duties ?—Yes. 

2776. There is nothing stated in that return with respect to your duties, except a reference 
to the duties of the Keeper of Manuscripts ?—Nothing. 

2777. Did you see that return before it was given in?—No ; I saw it after it was printed. 

2778. You did not see it till after it was printed ?—No. 

2779. Then you did not know in what terms your duties had been returned ?—No. 

2780. Do you consider the return accurate ?—I do not consider it accurate even in respect to 
the Keeper of the Manuscripts, because he also has to be here till seven o’clock one week in four. 

2781. Do you consider it accurate with respect to your own duties ?—No. 

2782. In what respect do you consider it inaccurate ?—I consider it inaccurate in that 
respect of having to be here till seven o'clock, which is omitted; and that affects also the 
Keeper of the Manuscripts. 

2783. Will you explain about being here till seven o’clock ; is it part of the ordinary duties 
of the Department, that you should be here till seven o’clock ?—It is part of the ordinary duty 
of the four keepers of the departments, namely, the Keeper of the Antiquities, the Senior 
Keeper of the Natural History, the Keeper of the Manuscripts, and myself, that during four 
months in the year we should be on the premises one week in four; but I say, that in my 
department that is not enough; for that, inasmuch as the reading-room being kept open, and 
readers furnished with printed books till seven, I must be here to superintend it. 

2784. How long is the reading-room kept open every week ?—It is kept open, in winter, 
from nine till four; and in four summer months from nine till seven. 

2785. Do you consider yourself bound to give attendance during the whole time the 
reading-room is open?—Not the whole time the reading-room is open; but to superintend 
and be here pretty often to see that all goes right. Ihave found it necessary, in order to 
supply the readers with books,—with select books, rare books, and common books,—to make 
an arrangement that an assistant or two should always be here, that the attendants should 
never be left alone; and then I come to look myself, from time to time, whether these people 
are here or not. 

2786. Then the Commission are to understand you to mean, that while other keepers in 
the other departments which you have mentioned are obliged to be in the Museum till seven 
o’clock, one week’ in four each, your attendance is more, because, even in the weeks in which 
you are not obliged to be here till seven, the business of the reading-room frequently detains 
you until that hour?—Yes; and if I go out, for instance, at four o’clock, [ may come back at 
five or six o'clock, and remain till seven ; I do not do it always, but I do it pretty often. 

2787. In short, the attendance which your department requires is greater than the attendance 
which is required by any other department ?—Yes, than by the Manuscript Department, with 
which I am compared, and, I believe, by other departments. It is in evidence before the Com- 
mission, that no manuscripts are given out after four or five o’clock ; printed books are given out 
as long as the reading rooms are open. 

2788. Is there any other point on which the return is inaccurate as respects your duties ?— 
With respect to purchases: when there is 10,000/. for the purpose of purchasing books, and 
when I have to purchase single books, looking over the accounts, buying books in foreign 
currency—those are all duties infinitely heavier than the duties of any other department can 
be. ‘There may be other duties of which I know nothing in other departments, but these 
are duties which fall upon myself. ‘The number of people that I have to superintend, gives me 
a considerable amount of responsibility, and takes up a considerable deal of my time. I have 
many more attendants and assistants than any other department. 

2789. Can you state the difference between the attendants in your department, and the 
attendants in the Department of the Manuscripts ?—I believe in the Manuscripts, assistants and 
attendants, there may be 11 or 12, and in my department there are 50. 

2790. Is there any department in the Museum, so far as you know, that comes nearer yours 
in the amount and number of attendants ?—No; certainly not. The reason that I have so 
many attendants and assistants is, that I have a special duty assigned to me; that is, of 
making a general catalogue of the whole library; that duty was specially assigned to me b 
the Trustees over and above my ordinary duties. The Commission will understand that I have 
not only to catalogue books which come in now, but I have to make a general catalogue of the 
whole library ; a subject on which, no doubt, the Commission will enter at some future period. 
I only mention it now as a duty which is peculiar to my department. Each department should 
have had a return for itself. 

2791. Were you asked’ to give any materials, out of which this return to the House of 
Commons was made, before it was made ?—No. 

2792. Did the Trustees, or any of the officers, Sir Henry Ellis, or the Secretary, ask you 
to make any return or report, with a view of making a return to the House of Commons ?— 
No; except that we were asked about fees; we have fees if we attend courts of law, and we 
were asked what those fees would come to in a year; I believe I was asked that question, but 
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There was also another part to which we all objected. It was said 
that our places were not permanent, but that they were during the pleasure of the ‘Trustees ; 

| . : i“ j ¢ = ] ] aye) mT - 
Mf May 26, 1848. and the result was, that I was obliged to take counsel’s opinion, and then the l'rustees took 
. opinions, and the opinions we received were, that. the places were for life. I took the opinion 
eee of Sir William Follett, and of the present Lord Chief Justice Wilde. The Trustees took that 

of the present Lord Chief Baron in addition. ; 

2793. Your appointment is stated in the return as being during the pleasure of the Trustees ? 
—Yes. 

2794. Were you aw 
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stating the conditions of your appointment : NO. | ’ ‘ 
f 2795, Were you not aware, until you saw it printed in 1840, that the Trustees had stated 


yas your tenure of office to be during pleasure ?—No. é in 1840 that y ! ini 
2796. Was it after you saw that statement in the return in 1840 that you took the opinion 
tee of counsel to which you have referred (oaks was after seeing the return. 
aa 2797. Did you communicate the opinion of counsel to the Trustees ‘aes told them I had 
pois | taken it; two of them came to look at it in my room, I offered in writing to lay it before 
them, but they did not notice my offer, and chose to have an opinion of their own. 
Wa ey 2798. Which you never saw ?2—Never. 
See 2799, Has the return ever been altered ?—Never. ty 
Ri 2800. The fact is that you remonstrated against the return ; -you got opinions, and you told 
ib some of the Trustees that the opinion was, that the place was for life, and not during the 
at pleasure of the Trustees ?— Yes. ? ‘ 
2801. Do you know whether any alteration was ever made in the return in consequence of 
your communication ?—None. 
2802. You did not see the opinion which the Trustees obtained tN 0. 
2803. (Chairman.) Have you frequent occasion, in the transaction of the business of your 
department, to communicate with the higher authorities of the Museum ?—Yes, with the 
Trustees very often. 
} 2804. In what manner are those communications conducted, verbally or in writing ?—In 
aN writing, in the great majority of cases; sometimes I am sent for. 
2805. To whom are those communications addressed ?—To the Trustees; but they are sent 
to them through the Principal Librarian. ; 
: 2806. Through whom do you usually receive their reply ?—Sometimes from the Secretary, 
sometimes from the Principal Librarian, sometimes I do not know from whom it comes, 
because it is not signed. 

2807. Has that been the practice up to the present moment ?—Yes; I received an unsigned 
minute not long ago. : ‘ 

2808. (Mr. Lefevre.) Do those unsigned minutes purport to be copies of minutes ?— Yes ; 
and there is at the end of them, in brackets, the word (signed) and then, “ J. Forshall, Secre- 
tary,” but they are not signed by Mr. Forshall. 

2809. (Chairman.) Does it often happen that you are requested to attend meetings of the 
Board of ‘Trustees ?—Not often; it has happened of late much oftener than it did before; I 
mean within the last 12 months. 

iy 2810. ‘Till that time it has been a rare and exceptional ?—Yes. 

2811. Do you usually receive early answers to the reports which you furnish to the 
Trustees ?—No; sometimes a fortnight, and sometimes a week, elapses before I receive an 
answer. I have received, only two or three months since, a minute which was passed seven or 
eight months ago. 

‘yt 2812. Does this practice lead to rather voluminous written communications between yourself 
Hl wee | and the ‘Trustees ?—Very much; and that is one of the embarrassments of the management of 
this house, to which I want particularly to call to the attention of the Commission. There 
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Pa are many little things to report upon; the greatest quantity of affairs are small affairs, but to 
¥ make them understood takes along time. Now if we make a short report, we are not under- 
Hi stood; and I have often been told by Trustees, “Oh! we did not understand it was so ;” and if 
bi be! I make a long report, they say, “ Oh! it is so long we have no time to read it; or we cannot 


follow it.” I must, however, say, that whenever I am so fortunate as to be called before the 
Trustees, and allowed to explain a point, I have always found them to decide right, and they 
Hi always understand it. There is no fault in the Trustees, if one could have access to them, and 
were afforded an opportunity of making them understand the business; but the difficulty is in 
aalygelh getting an opportunity to make them understand it—they come to decisions under false impres- 
sions and misapprehensions. In the business of the houses, which I began to mention, if the 
Commission will look at it, it will be seen how the thing was done. 
me 2813. You consider the transaction as to the houses, as an instance of the defects in the mode 
of administration, which you have specified ?-—Yes. 
2814. (Viscount Canning.) You have stated that it is only lately that you have been in the 
HH habit of having frequent interviews with the Trustees; and, therefore, when you say if the 
ie reports are long the Trustees do not read them, and if they are short they do not understand 
them, how do you know that?—From Trustees whom I have met in private ; they have told 
me, jokingly, perhaps, that such a report was a long report; at other times I have clearly 
seen that they did not understand the subjects which were before them. I can mention a case 
which is very remarkable. When the last Copyright Act was introduced, I begged the Trustees 
i to allow me to state to those who had charge of the Act, what I thought ought to be done to 
ye secure the books to the Museum. It may be a question (and that is not for me to discuss) | 
whether books ought to be sent to the British Museum or not, but if the Legislature admits 
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the principle that they ought to be sent, I think the means ought to be efficacious for that A. Panizzi, Esq. 


urpose. 

2815. (Chairman.) You say that you suggested to the Trustees that you should be allowed 
to make a report; did you make that suggestion in writing ?—Yes, and I got an answer that I 
should state in writing what I wished. I have the Bills which I had corrected; I could not 
send in the Bills with all my explanations and reasons, as it would have taken too long to 
state these reasons in writing ; whereas, if 1 had had an interview with the Trustees, in ten 
minutes I could have explained to them why I suggested certain things, and then if I was 
wrong, they would not have approved of my submitting them to those who had charge of the 
Bill. So in the case of purchases, when I purchase a book of value, beyond the usual value, 
I submit it to the Trustees ; they sometimes have refused a book, because they did not under- 
stand its importance or value, whereas, if I had had an opportunity of going before them, I 
would have immediately explained to them the reason why it was worth so much, and why it 
was desirable to purchase it. 

2816. (Mr. Milnes.) Have you ever asked to be admitted to the Trustees under such cir- 
cumstances ?—I have asked once, I believe, and I was admitted. Another time there was a 
discussion about the allotment of a certain basement to my department, which was extremely 
important for the arrangement, and the convenience of the collections, and I agreed to make 
an exchange with Mr. Konig; he and I agreed that it would be better if certain arrangements 
were made. [ reported that the arrangement was rather pressing; and I told the Trustees, if 
they would allow me, I would explain to them, on the spot, why it was desirable. They not 
only did not ask me to go and look at the place with them, so as to tell them why I wanted it, 
but they went to look at it without me, and they passed through the library, in which I was, 
without telling me they were going there. Many months elapsed before I got what I wanted. 

2817. Have you generally found any unwillingness on the part of the Trustees to receive in- 
formation from officers in the Museum, when it has been offered, on different subjects ?—I do 
not even know whether my reports were read. 

2818. Personal information ?—I have only asked them once to receive this information ; and 
I was seen. I offered to give information about the building, and that was not received. 

2819. (Chairman.) Have you frequent opportunities of personal communication with the 
Trustees as such ?—No. 

2820. Do they often pass through the premises of your department ?—Very seldom. 

2821. When they do pass through, is it their practice to enter upon the discussion of the 
business of your department ?—Not as Trustees; they do so perhaps once a year, or not so 
often. 

2822. (Mr. Milnes.) Do you think any considerable advantage would result to the Museum, 
from a more intimate personal communication between the governing body and the officers of 
the establishment ?—No doubt about it; and that was the opinion of my predecessor, 
Mr. Baber, as will be seen by the evidence in 1836; and since that time it has been less, up to 
a twelvemonth ago. 

2823. (Lord Advocate.) It is not only not a matter of course that the Trustees have personal 
communication with you when the affairs of your department are under their consideration, but 
the cases in which that communication takes place are cases of rare exceptions ?—Yes, they 
were, up toa twelvemonth ago. 

2824, From a twelvemonth ago, they have had more frequent communication with you ?— 
Yes. 

2825. But before that time the communications, although the affairs of your department 
were especially under consideration, were extremely rare ?—Yes. 

2826. (Chairman.) Supposing it was the usual practice to transact business at interviews 
with the Trustees at their periodical meetings, could you, according to the present composition 
of the Board, depend upon meeting with the same Trustees at successive meetings 2—No; I 
believe that is the cause of many things not going right. 

2827. Then, putting the supposition that a transaction was discussed and not decided upon 
at one meeting, but left for the decision of a future meeting, it might probably occur that few of 
the parties, or none of the parties, who had been present at the former meeting, would be 
present at the decision of the second ?—Yes; and it has happened in a very important case, 
that is, the case of the catalogue ; and that decision has cost some thousand pounds, has caused 
much dissatisfaction, and has given much trouble to me. 

2828. Is not that an imperfection which could not be remedied even by more frequent 
verbal communications ?—I think it could be remedied by a Committee—consisting of a very 
small number of Trustees. 

2829. (Lord Advocate.) To a certain extent, perhaps, frequent verbal communications might 
remedy it, if it were a matter of course that the head of the department should be present when 
the business of the department was discussed, because you would then always have an opportu- 
nity of resuming a statement, so far as your statement could be effectual, for the purpose of 
informing the minds of the Trustees who had been absent on the former occasion ?—Exactly 
so. 
2830. Whereas you cannot be sure, if a Trustee is absent from the meeting at which your 
report, for example, is first read, containing the substance of the information as you are able to 
give it, that the Trustee, who may have been absent from that meeting, has that report read to 
him, although he is accidentally present at the second meeting ?—Yes. 

2831. Are you satisfied that the business of your department has been seriously injured by 
the circumstance that there has not been frequent communication between the heads of the 
department and the Trustees, when the business of that department was under their controlling 
consideration?—Yes; and I judge that to be so from what I had the honour of before stating, 
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that whenever I have seen the Trustees, and I have explained any matter to them, they have 


i By ue aa meee whether you thought the affairs of your department had been 
rejudiced ?— Yes ink they have. 

Oy aang Sige oe oe would be of great advantage and utility to the business of your 

department, if, when that business was under consideration, you were per at the deliberations 

of the Trustees, to answer questions and to give necessary information ?—Certainly ; and not 

only do I think it would be right & priorz, but practically I have found that the Trustees have 

come to a right decision when they have put questions and received the necessary information. 

9834. You have f und,.in cases in which you have had the benefit of personal interviews with 
the Trustees, that difficulties were removed, and misapprehensions were cleared. away, which 
the reports might either have created or left on the minds of the ‘Trustees ?—TIn a great number 
of cases; I do not recollect at this moment an exception, 

2835. You have generally been satisfied with the decision of the Trustees, whether it was with 
you or against you, when you have had the advantage of stating before them the grounds upon 
which you preferred any request ?—Perfectly. But when I see them, the Trustees never, I 
believe, come to a decision against me. 

2836. Are there, or are there not, occasions on which you have been dissatisfied with the 
decisions of the Trustees, which have been given upon written reports ?—Yes, very often. 

2837. Many ?—Many. hss : 

2838. And you have attributed their decision, and your consequent dissatisfaction, and what 
you consider a bad or unfortunate result to your department, to the circumstance of oral expla- 
nation not being permitted ?—To that cireumstance only. Na 

2839. (Chairman.) Did you hear the evidence which was given to the Commission the other 
day by Professor Owen ?—I did. 

2840. Do you recollect particularly his explanation of the mode of transacting business 
between himself and the Directors of the College of Surgeons ?.—I think I do. He appeared 
to me to say, that there was a managing committee composed of a smaller number of Trustees, 
with whom he transacted business personally for the management of the Museum. 

2841. Do you think that an analogous system adopted by the present Board of Trustees, 
namely, that of choosing from their own body a committee who should undertake the continuous 
and constant management of the ordinary details of the affairs of the Museum, would be an 
improvement on the present system ?—Certainly ; and, in my humble opinion, it would be the 
very best thing that could be done ; there being a trust, and there being a Museum constituted 
as it is, I think that would be a very good way of managing the business; and I think it would 
succeed if a small number of Trustees would undertake to attend. 

2842. Supposing you were suggesting the appointment of a committee of that description, 
would you think it advisable that it should have the direction of the whole Museum, or that 
different committees should be appointed for the different departments ?—It should have the 
direction of the whole Museum; one of the Trustees taking one department, one taking 
another, and so on: it should be as small a number as possible, and above all, not an open 
committee. If the members of such a committee attended regularly and often, the responsi- 
bility would be more clear, and the affairs of the Museum would be more easily managed, 
It should, in my opinion, be a committee of four or five Trustees, and no more, and they would 
manage the whole Museum very well. It. should not be a committee for each department ; 
because, if there were a committee for each department, the same difficulty would arise as arises 
at present, namely, that they would not meet. 

2843. Assuming the difficulty or impossibility of appointing a committee to each depart- 
ment, is there not a natural division between branches of general knowledge which are illus- 
trated in the Museum, namely, the separation between those departments which relate to 
intellectual humanity, and the others which relate to the rest of the creation in general, which 
might be adopted as a basis for a better system of management ?—It seems to me to be so. In 
my department, however, one of the difficulties which I have experienced, and perhaps the 
greatest, is, that everybody thinks he knows how to manage a library.of printed books, and they 
allinterfere with me. If a Trustee dedicates himself to antiquities, he never thinks of going to 
trouble Mr, Konig about his mineralogy, or Mr. Gray about his birds; but gentlemen who 
are conversant with birds, with mineralogy, with antiquities, with medals, or with :manuscripts, 
all think they know a great deal better than any one else about printed books, 

2844. You have stated that you thought there was a transaction relative to the houses which 
would illustrate the present system of government. of the Museum ; will you have the goodness 
to state the information you wish to give the Commission upon that point 2—I had thought of 
saving time by giving in a report which I made to the ‘Trustees, in which all that is contained. 

2845, Will you put in that report ?—I will, with two more reports on the same subject. [ The 
Witness delivered in the same. } 

2846. Is there any other information you wish to give the Commission, bearing upon the 
question of the constitution and government of the Museum ?—I cannot say more at this mo- 
ment than I have already stated upon that question. 

28 17. (Mr. Milnes.) Are you aware of the constitution of the Bibliotheque Nationale at 
Paris?—] am not aware of the constitution of the Bibliotheque Nationale. I was aware of the 
consign of the Bibliothéque du Roi; about a year ago, I think, I knew its constitution. 

<5 18. Do you know what was the relation.of the otfice of the department to the governing 
Pe ald a Rano ee ‘—In the Bibliotheque idu Roi they had what is called a 
Ciel oat uaa ° wos a conservateurs,’” met once a-week to discuss their 
of Desa ai oN L nl ave medals anc antiquities there ; not as works of art, for ‘the works 
are at the Louvre, although some of them no doubt are works:-of art. They have also 
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manuscripts and they have printed books. The keepers, of which there are two, at least, ineach A, Panizzi, Esq. 
department, met together to discuss the business of the departments, and then the general busi- 
ness was carried on through one of them, who is called the Administrateur, and who is chosen 
by the Government, and who, besides being a conservateur or keeper, is Administrateur ; he is 
much better paid than the others; he-is the chairman, in fact, of the meeting; he is the man 
who corresponds with the Ministers, who submits purchases, who has the appointment of all 
the inferior servants, and the free dismissal of them ; who receives proposals for purchases, and 
brings them before the Conservatoir, if this be not done by the conservateurs of the department. 
That was the system, as far as I understand it. One-of the conservateurs acted as secretary to 
the Board so constituted. 

2849. Are you aware whether the Government interfered much in the internal affairs of the 
Museum ?—Not in the internal regulations; I never heard of that. There was once an ordon- 
nance made for the organization of the Library, and then the officers managed it according to 
that ordonnance. 

2850. Then the management of the Library was left very nearly independently in the 
hands of the Librarians?—Yes, subject to the Minister of Public Instruction, when there is 
one ; or subject to the Minister of the Home Department, when there is no Minister of Public 
Instruction ; or any one who does the duties of that office. 

2851. But that Minister very rarely interfered in the practical details ?—I think very rarely, 
except in questions of money. 

2852. So that, in fact, the administration of the Library at Paris was generally conducted 
by the officers of the establishment, without any supervising board or authority, except the 
occasional interference of the Minister of Public Instruction ?—Yes. 

2853. Have you reason to believe that the officers confine themselves to their own depart- 
ments, or that they interfere with each other ?—I believe they are very much confined to their 
own departments. I know of cases in which the Keeper did in fact what he liked; but then 
he was a man who had weight; the others did not interfere with him, and he did not inter- 
fere with the others. 

2854, Have you heard of any abuses resulting from the institution being left so much in 
the hands of its own administrators ?—Yes ; I have heard of abuses, but I do not know whether 
they are true; I have heard of very serious accusations. Nor am I clear that they derive from 
the assumed cause, supposing them true. 

2855. (Chairman.) You have no positive information of your own upon the subject ?—No; 
they are accusations of a very serious character. 

2856. (Mr. Miines.) Have you heard of them ?—Yes, 

2857. (Chairman.) How are the subordinate officers of your department appointed ?—The 
Assistant Keepers are appointed by the three Principal Trustees, and I believe those are 
appointed independent of any one. For instance, I never knew that Mr. Garnett was going to 
be appointed until he came with his appointment. 

2858. (Lord Advocate.) How many of those are there ?—One in each department. Then 
there are assistants of two sorts; there are the permanent assistants, not assistant keepers, but 
assistants, in my department; and then there are a number of supernumeraries or extra 
assistants, who are destined particularly for the business of the general catalogue. Those are 
appointed by the Principal ‘Trustees, like everybody else in the house; and [I think I have 
generally been consulted when appointments have been made of permanent and extra assistants. 
Then there are the attendants, and those also are divided into two classes; there are per- 
manent attendants, and of those permanent attendants there are three different classes, (which 
makes a difference in their rate of remuneration,) and there are extra attendants. With 
respect to the attendants of both sorts, it has happened that they have been appointed not only 
without my knowing anything about their appointment, but against my recommendation; a 
man has been preferred to one whom I had recommended ; and the same thing has happened 
with regard to promotion, with respect to attendants. 

2859. (Chairman.) In the ease of the assistants, are they divided into classes which admit 
of promotion?—They are. Ido not know whether they are called classes, but there is a 
difference in the remuneration ; and at the end of two years, I believe, there is an increase of 
salary, and that increase of salary is granted upon my certifying that I am satisfied with their 
services. 

2860. Independent’of that periodical increase, are they occasionally promoted to an increased 
amount of remuneration at other times ?—It has never happened that an assistant, for instance, 
has become an Assistant Librarian; there has been no vacancy. As to the extra assistants, 
the salaries have been revised of late; I mean within a year: Those who have served five 
years, I believe, are entitled to have three guineas a-week instead of two and a half. That is 
the only alteration I am aware of. 

2861. They obtain that increase of salary merely in virtue’ of the time of service?—Yes, 
I have often represented that these gentlemen are not remunerated as they ought to be; and 
that is a matter which should be inquired into, because they have very heavy and important 
duties to perform, requiring a good education, great steadiness, and great honesty, as it is very 
difficult to supermtend a man for the purpose of seeing whether he really does his work or 
does not; and they are not paid in proportion. One of the things which is most injurious, 
as they consider, with regard to the respectability of their position, is that they are paid by the 
day, and if they catch cold one day they are not paid. On Good Friday, on Ash Wednesday,’ 
on Christmas-day, they are not allowed to come to the Museum, and they are not paid for 
those days. 

2862. With respect to the attendants in your department, do not many of their duties require 
some amount of education ?—Certainly, particularly the transcribers. ‘There is a superior 
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sort of attendants, who have the name of transcribers ; they must transcribe into the catalogue 
from the titles which the assistants write on slips. Now to transcribe a title accurately, and 
particularly as occasion offers to shorten it, requires more knowledge of the language than even 
to catalogue the book itself. These transcribers get twenty-five shillings a-week. ! 

2863. (Mr. Lefevre.) Are they permanent ?—The transcribers are extra, and if they catch 
cold they are subject to the same rule—they are not paid. 

2864. (Lord Advocate.) Twenty-five shillings a-week by so much per day 2— Yes; and the 
consequence is, that I have never had the full number of transcribers, because it is not easy to 
find that persons who are competent will come. And so with the attendants ; the best attendants 
go away as fast as they can get employment elsewhere. — There are now several vacancies. 
They get appointments as servants to companies, or something of that kind, and they go away 
after they have learnt their business. 

2865. (Viscount Canning.) From what class of people do you recruit that part of your 
department ?—There are people who apply to me from different gentlemen who recommend 
them. One of the most able transcribers is a young man who was in a bookseller’s shop. 
Another transcriber is a youth of the name of Bellamy, of a very respectable and good family, 
and who improves himself by learning languages. ‘Another transcriber is a German of the 
name of Neustein, who was recommended by Mr. Hallam and by Lord Kinnaird. I do not 
know what he was before he was engaged as a, transcriber, but he taught German, he knows 
Hebrew, and he is an artist. Those are the three transcribers at present. They are very 

ood. 

2866. (Mr.Milnes.) Is it your impression, therefore, that persons who are employed in this 
department are underpaid, taking in view the ability which is required to perform their work ? 
—Decidedly, except myself. I think mine is a fair remuneration. I believe the Assistant 
Librarian and everybody else are badly paid. 

2867. (Chairman). Do you make any examination of the qualifications of the persons who 
apply for your recommendation?—Yes. When they come to me, or when they are sent to 
me, I ask them what they know, and what languages they understand. I see their hand-writing, 
and they bring certificates. With respect to one of the transcribers of the name of Roy, I knew 
what he was capable of; he writes a most beautiful hand, which is a most important thing for 
a catalogue ; he knows French and Italian, and also Spanish, but French and Italian to speak 
fluently without any difficulty ; he has learnt German since he has been here, and he knows 
enough of it to be enabled to enter a book correctly. ‘There were some Arabic books to be 
entered, and he has learnt to write Arabic; persons who understand Arabic characters say 
that his titles are beautifully written; and this young man receives twenty-five shillings a-week, 
and if he catches a cold and is absent, he gets nothing during his absence. 

2868. (Lord Advocate.) You mean twenty-five shillings per week, at so much per day ?— 
Yes. 

2869. And for the days he does not attend he is not paid ?—No. Transcribers and 
attendants now get a fortnight vacation. 

2870. (Sir C. Lemon.) Does it often happen that a young man enters the Museum as a 
profession, looking forward to rising in the Museum, and with no other prospect in life ?—I 
think that does happen. I think the worst assistants or attendants, are those who come here 
temporarily until they can obtain some better employment ; but there are occasions when it has 
happened, that even these persons have proved very good. There is a gentleman who is now a 
barrister, and a very distinguished one—Mr. Parry—who was an assistant in my department 
until he was called to the bar, to which, even when in the Museum he intended to be called, 
and he was a most useful and excellent assistant. 

2871. If there were a more regular system of promotion, would not an inducement be held 
out to young men to enter the Museum, qualifying themselves fully for the duties of the 
Museum, looking forward to that alone as their profession?—I think so, decidedly ; but par- 
ticularly if they were now better paid. 

2872. Is there anything else you can suggest which would get rid of the temporary cha- 
racter of the appointment ?—I believe that the temporary appointments, both of assistants and 
of attendants, are all bad ; and that they are the causes of many things going wrong. The tem- 
porary assistants and the temporary attendants have so much per day, and no more; of late 
an increase has been made for the assistants who have served five years, and they have three 
guineas, instead of two-and-a-half per week. The poor supernumerary attendants, for instance, 
have no encouragement. There are some who have been here for seven or eight years, receiving 
twenty-two shillings a-week, and no more; and in the meantime they have seen, in the other 
departments, recular attendants appointed, who get forward and receive better pay, regularly 
increased, and have many little privileges, 

2873, But it does not unfrequently happen that a man who has discharged his duties well in 
an inferior situation finds that another person, not connected with the Museum, is put over his 
bent ?—Not over his head in the same department, but in others, which comes to the same 

hing. 

2874. To fill a vacancy in a higher class?—Yes ; but it has not often happened in my de- 
partment. a 

2875. (Mr. Milnes.) The words ‘‘temporary” and “supernumerary” rather refer to the class 
of payment, than to the fact of those persons being employed for very short periods ?—=Yes? 

2876. Therefore, the staff of the Museum is so insufficient, that what are called temporary 
and supernumerary servants are nothing more than makeshifts for the continual business of the 

Museum ?—Perfectly so; and when they are not here (as is the casein my department now, and 
has been for some time), the duties are not performed. For instance, the Library has not been 
cleaned for a year; I do not know who can clean it, One of the great and just causes of 
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complaint is, that there is a prodigious number of works which readers know are in the Library, 
and which they do not find in the catalogue; and the reason they do not find them in the 
catalogue is, because I have not transcribers or attendants to enter them. 

2877. (Lord Advocate.) Your complaint is, that your department is not sufficiently 
manned ?—Yes. 

2878. (Chairman.) Have any of the supernumeraries in your department been many years 
in the Museum without promotion ?— Yes. 

2879. Have any others received appointments and been promoted, who have been but few 
years in the Museum ?~Yes; but not often in my department. Some have been appointed 
permanent attendants at once ; for instance, strangers who have been brought to the Department 
of Antiquities, have been made permanent attendants there at once, with better pay, with a 
prospect of advancement, and many little advantages ; while the poor fellows in my depart- 
ment, who had served for years, have been left where they were. 

2880. That has not occurred in your department ?—It has occurred, in one instance, in my 
department also. That is what I alluded to; and I shall be very glad if the Commissioners 
will inquire into it. If I state to the Commission what has happened with respect to perma- 
nent appointments in other departments, it will be the best explanation of the injustice done to 
these supernumeraries, and of the great discouragement it throws upon them. A man, of the 
name of Ephraim Carter, applied to be made an extra-attendant here; and I received from the 
Secretary the man’s certificates, with such errors of orthography, that I asked whether they 
were originals or copies, and if they were copies, whether they were by Carter himself. I was 
answered, that they were copies, and that they were by Carter; upon which I stated, that if 
they were submitted to the Principal Trustees, the Principal Trustees would see at once that 
that man was unfit for my department. I heard it afterwards stated, and I believe from good 
authority, that the name of this man had been submitted to the Principal Trustees to be made 
a permanent attendant in the Antiquities Department, which was a better place than the place 
for which he was not fit in my department, and _ for which he would have been better paid. It 
is no use saying that, in the Antiquities Department, he would not have such difficult duties to 
perform, and that he was good for sweeping ; that is a reason for paying my people better, 
but it is no reason for giving him a better place than theirs. I mention this to show what 
discouragement exists. 

2881. (Lord Advocate.) Did he get the appointment ?.—No, he did not get the appointment. 

2882. Is he in the Museum now ?—No. 

2883. (Sir P. Egerton.) Do you find that supernumeraries in your department, in conse- 
quence of the information they acquire during their occupation in the Museum, obtain situations 
elsewhere ?—I do not know whether it is in consequence of the information they obtain in the 
Museum, but I believe they do so, having a good character from me. Not only super- 
numeraries, but even regular attendants, get better employment and better payment, when I 
give them acharacter. I believe that having been in the Museum is a great advantage to 
them. 

2884. Do you believe that if young men were admitted as supernumeraries after exami- 
nation as to their qualifications, and retained in the Museum for a certain number of years, 
those persons would obtain situations as librarians in country towns, or any other appointment 
of that description, for which that education would fit them ?—I should think so; particularly 
the assistants. However, 1 know of one instance only where it has happened. A young gentle- 
man of the name of Smith, who was a very valuable assistant here, left the Museum to go to 
the University of Oxford, with the view of entering the Church, finding no encouragement to 
enter the Museum as a profession ; on account of the information he had obtained here about 
books, and the management of a library, on a letter, which I gave him myself, he was made 
Librarian to the College. 

2885. Do you see any serious impediments in the way of making the transaction of the 
business of your department subservient to educational purposes ?—None at all, provided the 
assistants come at the proper hours, and give their full time, for which they are engaged, to their 
duties here. 

2886. (Mr. Milnes.) But are not the greater part of the young men who are employed as 
assistants, when they come in the first instance into the Museum, possessed of great literary 
attainments and accomplishments ?—Certainly, or they would not be fit to come at all. They 
must have received a good amount of education ; they do not understand cataloguing ; but they 
have all the elements to bring to bear upon that particular business. 

2887. Are there not some among them who have even published books before they came ?— 
Yes, I have some very valuable assistants; and I must say, in general, they are all very good: 
and if anything is done in my department which deserves any credit, I am certain that the assist- 
ants, especially the permanent assistants, deserve a great part of it. I never could do it myself, 
alone, and it is to them I am indebted for the good state of the Library, as far as it goes. 

2888. (Sir P. Egerton.) Do you think that if it is generally known that such a system of 
training, as has been alluded to, is carried on in the Museum, persons or societies requiring 
librarians will make application to the Museum for persons to be recommended to fill those 
situations ?—I cannot tell, I have never had such an application; I know that one or two after- 
wards have tried to become librarians and have failed, although I have recommended them. 

2889. The question was hypothetical, for the purpose of obtaining your opinion whether, if 
such a system of training were adopted, it is not likely that you would haye such applications ? 
—I do not know. 

2890. (Mr. Milnes.) Would there not, then, be a risk that you would lose a public servant 
just at the time he was becoming most useful ?—Yes, I have found that to be so when they have 
gone for other reasons ; for instance, when Mr, Parry left it was a great loss to me. 
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2891. (Mr. Lefevre.) Have you ever found yourself able to recommend any of your super- 
numerary attendants as extra assistants 2__No. yes : 

2892. ( Chairman.) Has it often occurred that the attendants yom ores ave been 
promoted into some other department he I'wice ; one in the Department of Manuscripts, and 
the other in the Department of Natural History. nis ; 

2893. (Lord Advocate.) Can you send the Commissioners a ar " the present state of 
your department, distinguishing the persons, with the Assistant Keeper, the assistants, attend- 
ants, and supernumeraries, both extra and permanent ?—Y cane yes, 

2894. (Viscount Canning.) Should you have any difficulty in giving the Commission a return 
of the number of changes that have taken place, and of the number of assistants who have left 
your department and found employment elsewhere in the course of any given number: of years ; 
in short, a return which would. show the Commission how far you are exposed to the disad- 
vantage of continually losing your assistants ?—None. — 

2895. (Chairman.) Were the hours of attendance in your department increased at the last 
revision of the rules of the Museum ?—They were. 

2896. Did that: increase affect: equally all the classes of servants in your department—the 
attendants as well as assistants ?—It affected the attendants as well as the assistants; it has: been 
altered since, on my representation, The assistants now attend only six hours a-day, whatever 
may be the time the Museum is open. I have made arrangements for some to come at nine 
o'clock and stay till three o’clock. Others come, at this time of the year, for instance, at one 
o'clock, and stay till seven; so that each of them is here six hours, but at different times. 

2897. Has it ever happened that any of the attendants have been deprived of any remunera- 
tion they had previously enjoyed in consequence of promotion ?—Yes; it has happened to the 
assistants and to the attendants. 

2898. In what way does that occur ?—In former times, forinstance, they had, we will’ say, 
80J. a year, and \they had 25/. a year perhaps for extra hours, which have been abolished, 
making 105/.; they have been promoted, for instance, to be first-class attendants, or some class 
or other, where they get 1002. only. In the case of the assistants, until it was partially cor- 


rected the other day, and:even now, those who are promoted lose from being paid by the day 
to being paid by the year, and they lost much more: At first when the remuneration was 
established it was said that the senior assistant, in my department, during the long days, 
should be here eight hours a-day instead of only six, and that because he became’senior. It 
was a special rule for my department: it was not so in any other. I remonstrated that if any- 
body it ought to have been the junior, and not the senior. 

2899. With respect to the attendants, during the four summer months, are they not obliged 
to attend from nine till seven o’clock ?—Yes; and that, again, is an important point to be con- 
sidered in my department; that is another difference between my department and other depart- 
ments. Ifmy attendants are not here exactly at nine o'clock when: the reading-room opens 
(and it opens most punctually at nine o’cleck), the readers are kept waiting. It is not so in 
the other departments ; for, in the other departments, it does not signify if a man does not come 
till 20 minutes past nine o’clock, for instance, which is the tolerated hour ; but if all my attendants 
came at 20 minutes past nine o’clock, the readers would be kept waiting, and would get no 
books until half-past nine o'clock. The necessity of strictness in one department causes dissatis- 
faction among the attendants, because possibly ‘they cannot help saymg among themselves—I 
have no reason to think so—but they may say among themselves that I am a tyrant for making 
them come so strictly to the time, and that they are worse off in my department: tham in 
others. 

2900. (Lord Advocate.) Do you know whether the attendants’ im any department of the 
Museum eke out their means of living by other occupations ?—I understand that: many of 
them do so. 

2901. What sort of occupations ?—Some have shops; some take a houseand furnish it, and 
let it; others, who were servants before they came to the Museum, go out'to wait at dinners. 

2902. Do you happen to know that ?—Yes ; I have met many who have waited on me. 

2903. Attendants in the Museum who have eked out their means of subsistence by hiring 
themselves out, as extra waiters at dinner ?—Yes. 

2904. Were they in livery or in plain clothes, when you saw them ?—In plain clothes: 

2905. (Mr. Milnes.) Have you ever memorialized: the Trustees, or drawn the attention of 
the Trustees to any of these organic difficulties. in your department?—Yes; and as for an 
increase of pay, I have always been urging it. 

= Have you ever:made any formal application ?—I have made reports’ repeatedly. 

. 2907. Have you ever received any increase of salary, or any advantageous alteration ?— 
Sometimes I have, and sometimes I have not. For instance; I have lately urged the abolition 
of these extra attendants; I succeeded in having a less number of them; but even what was 
granted has never been carried into execution, because there have been no appointments made. 

2908. (Chairman.) What is your opinion with respect to the hours of attendance, with the 
view of getting the work satisfactorily done; do you think that a diminution of the hours of 
attendance, would operate prejudicially on the administration of the department ?—We should 
certainly do less work, and, moreover, that implies that we must shut the reading-room. ‘There 
Brevnine who stop there till seven o'clock, and they ought not to be deprived of their right. 

pie Eo agen? Do pt se make annual reports to Minami 

og i A sana x : ee ih the state of the particular departments ?—Yes. 

9919 That ae RE gh 1old the last report in my hand. 

2. at report is signed by the Secretary, Mr. Forshall?—Yes. 


90) Bac'T howe 13 mere . 
2913. There isa report of the Department of Printed Books ?—Yes; that is every word 
written by me. 
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2914. There is an account of Mr. Grenville’s Library, and of Mr. Grenville’s character ?— 
Yes; I mustistate to the Commission that I was very anxious that my name should be left at 
the end of that account. 

2915. It is written by you ?—Yes. 

2916. Exactly in the words which are given ?—Yes, 

2917. And it is given to Parliament as the Report. of the Secretary ?—It is. 

2918. (Mr. Milnes.) Is it uncommon that reports of that kind, and departmental reports, 
should be signed by the general officer ?—He is not the general officer; and if any body is 
the general officer, it would be the Principal Librarian. 

2919. (Lord Advocate.) It is not signed by the Principal Librarian, and it is not signed by 
the Trustees officially with their seal, but only by the Secretary ?—Yes. 

2920. (Mr. Milnes.) Has that been the invariable habit ?7—These are modern things ; they 
began about seven or eight years ago. 

2921. Since you had those reports, have they been invariably signed by the Secretary ?— 
Yes. : 

2922. (Lord Advocate.) It would have been just as easy to have given them as'the reports 
of the Trustees, as of the Department ’—Yes ; the reports are divided into departments, and 
I suppose the other gentlemen’s names are struck out at the end of their portions, as my name 
was struck out at the end of my portion. In this last case, I begged of the Trustees to leave 
my name there, and they said no. 

2923. Did you'do that in writing ?—In writing by a report. 

2924. Why did you do that ?—Because I was anxious it should be known I had written the 

art relating to Mr. Grenville. 

2925. (Chairman.) And you got an answer in the negative ?—Yes. 

2926. (Lord Advocate.) You had personally had a great deal of communication with Mr. 
Grenville about his bequest to the Museum ?—Yes; and the other day I alluded to a paper 
which is in existence on that subject. It is a paper that I have never shown to anybody; but 
after what has happened, if the Commissioners will allow me, I will leave it in their hands to 
read. 

2927. What is it?—It is about the bequest of his library, about myself, and about my 
appointment. I do not wish it to be printed, because it is a private paper, except the Commis- 
sion think it right ; but I should at all events be very glad if in private the Commission would 
read it. 

2928. (Chairman.) Have you any suggestions you wish to offer to the Commission, for 
placing the assistants and attendants, under your direction, under any permanent rule with 
respect to promotion and salary ?—I think that the supernumeraries should be done away with 
entirely, and that the same rule should be applied to all in my department. 

2929. With respect to the present supernumeraries, from the progress of the increase of 
the library, is it likely that the services of any of them, supposing those services to be satis- 
factory to you, will be dispensed with shortly ?—I think not, and, moreover, there would be no 
difficulty about it. The Commission have heard, I believe, not this year, but last year, that 
there have been alterations made in the form of the appointments. The appointments in 
writing, even for the permanent assistants and the permanent attendants, say, that they hold 
and enjoy their office according to the pleasure of the Trustees. The formula of the appoint- 
ments has been altered; I do not know when that was done, but I know that all appointments 
are not in the same words as they were formerly; there have been alterations made. In point 
of fact, all assistants and attendants are liable to be dispensed with, permanent as well as super- 
numeraries. As long as the business of the catalogue goes on, (and I suppose it will go on 
now,) I think that supernumeraries cannot be dispensed with. 

2930. (Lord Seymour.) You stated, on a former day, that the books in the King’s Library 
are very much injured, and that the cases ought to have been glazed; you stated, also, that 
the books left by Mr. Grenville were very much dusted and spoiled for want of proper glazed 
cases, and that you reported this te the Trustees. Is not that so?—Yes. 

2931. When did you make that last report to the Trustees ?—I cannot state the date, but I 
believe it was in January last. 

2932. Have you reported before January last on that matter, either with regard to one 
library, or with regard to the other?—-With regard to the King’s Library, J did not report 
originally. What I did was this, when we removed from ‘the old library to the new library, 
I suggested that the room where the Cracherode books were to be kept, ought to have the 
presses glazed. 

2933. When did you do that?—-In 1837. 

2934. Have you reported tha. within the last year to the Trustees ’—With respect to the 
Grenville Library, I have reported it; but even with respect to the King’s Library, I have 
mentioned it in an official letter which I am ready to lay before the Commission, which regards 
the building—a letter which I addressed to Lord Aberdeen, as Chairman of the Building 
Committee, and in that letter I suggested the glazing of the presses for the King’s Library as 
part of the plan; but what I did in 1837 was, that I suggested the glazing of the presses for 
the Cracherode Library as a beginning, and to have the King’s Library done afterwards. 

2935. Then the Commission are to understand that the books of the King’s Library are 
spoiling now for want of glazed cases, and that the books in Mr. Grenville’s Library are also 
much injured and spoiled for want of glazed cases?—Yes, I think so; but those in Mr. Gren- 
ville’s Library are worse, because the presses are worse; those in the King’s Library are better 
lined. Since the proposal that I made in 1837, the King’s Library has been cleaned, and in 
cleaning it, advantage has been taken to have the presses lined with leather instead of a certain 
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stuff which was used before, which spoiled the books, and glazed cases have been had for the 
select ones. ‘The presses of Mr. Grenville’s Library have none of these improvements. 

2936. In the annual report made to Parliament, up to Christmas, 1847, there is a reference 
to the Department of Printed Books, and it speaks of the “ precious volumes which have 
been left by Mr. Grenville; but there 1s no statement made to the House of Commons in that 
report, saying, that those “ precious volumes” are spoiling for the want of money being ex- 

ended in the glazing of the book-cases ?—No. 

2937. There is no allusion of the kind ?—No. 

9938. For the last two years, 10,0001. a-year has been spent for the Department of 
Printed Books?—Yes. 

2939. Have any communications taken place between yourself and the Trustees, as to the 
disposal of this annual sum ?—Yes ; that is in the general way of purchases, 

9940, What course has been taken as to the disposal of that sum which is annually given 
by Parliament ?—Perhaps the Commission are aware that that sum was granted i conse- 
quence of a special report which was printed and laid before the House, stating what were the 
deficiencies in general of the collection. When the money was voted, I began to try to supply 
those deficiencies, and to keep up the collection of new books also, because, if that is not done, 
you would have deficiencies again. As to new books, I choose from catalogues; for instance, 
from the German catalogues, for new German books ; old books | choose from catalogues which 
were submitted, and I made lists of desiderata, for instance, and then I circulated them. As to 
rare books, they are purchased as I shall presently state. In the ease of common books, I buy 
them myself on my own responsibility, and the bills and the books are submitted to the Trustees, 

2941. With respect to common books, you buy those books at once on your own responsi- 
bility ?—Yes, but always submitting the books and the bills to the Trustees. 

2942, But the Trustees have no previous knowledge until the books are bought ?—No ; but 
they have refused them sometimes. 

2943. Then, with regard to other books ?—With regard to rare and expensive books, I make 
a report to the Trustees : I tell them there is either a single book, or two or three rare books 
which are offered on certain terms by such a party. I tell them my reason why I think they 
ought to be bought; I send the books to them at their meeting to look at. If there are biblio- 
graphical works where the books are described, or the price mentioned, I send such works in, 
and then the Trustees decide whether the books so offered are to be bought or not. 

2944. Are these reports of yours written reports ?—Yes. 

2945. When the Trustees have decided, do they send you back a written answer ?—Yes. 

2946. Signed by whom?—Signed by the Secretary, I suppose. I sometimes get answers, as 
I have said, which are signed by the Principal Librarian, and some not signed by any one. 

2947. Do you proceed on an order which is unsigned ?—Yes; I see that it is in the hand- 
writing of a clerk whom I know. 

2948. How is it sent to you?—In an envelope, which has upon it the seal of the British 
Museum; it comes by a messenger cf the British Museum, and there is written outside 
« British Museum,” in the handwriting of some clerk which I know. 

2949. And you consider that is a satisfactory proof that the Trustees have agreed to the 
purchase ?—Not satisfactory, but I consider it as a proof. Ido not know that in the case of 
purchases it has been done; but it has been done in several cases, and it may have been done in 
the case of purchases. For instance, in the great question of the catalogue, I got at different 
times two minutes passed at the same meeting of the Trustees on the same day. One of them 
was signed, and was in a separate half-sheet of paper; the other was not signed, and was 
written on another half-sheet of paper. 

2950, As you have stated that these valuable books in the King’s Library, and in Mr. 
Grenville’s Library, are spoiling for want of proper cases to be kept in, do you not think it 
would be for the interest of the public that a portion of the sum which is annually voted for 
printed books, should be applied to preserving the .books which we already possess ?—I think 
it would be advantageous; but both ought to be done. Ido not know that the public would 
be satisfied if it interfered with the question whether our Library should be augmented or not. 
If the case stated in my report is not satisfactorily made out, certainly a sum of money would 
be better spent in preserving what we have, but otherwise I should think both ought to be done. 

2951. You, of course, being naturally zealous for the advancement of your department, would 
wish to have the 10,000/. a-year for the purchase of books, and also an additional sum for the 
purpose of preserving those that we already possess?—Yes; I suggested the preservation, even 
before I made the report for a large sum to increase the collection with. 

; 2952, Supposing that 10,0002. a-year should be given to the Department of Books, would 
it be better for that Department that a portion of that sum should annually be put aside for the 
purpose of preserving the books which we already possess, or that the whole of it should be 
spent in the purchase of new books?—I have never thought of it; it is a different fund; it is 
a different thing entirely. The 10,0007. were granted on special cause shown for the special 
purpose of increasing the Library, and so appropriated by Parliament. The Board of Works 
pay for the repairs. It is just as if the question were asked whether it would be better to apply 
the money in binding the books which we already have, or in buying new books. If you bind 
the books, you preserve those books which we now possess, but the public have a right to 
complain that they cannot get the books they want, for which Parliament made a special grant. 


{Adjourned till Wednesday next at 12 o’clock. 
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Wepvespay, May 31, 1848. 
Viscount CANNING in the Chair. 


Lord Seymour, Bishop of Norwicu, Sir Putte Ecerton, Sir Cuartes Lemon, The Lorp 
Apvocates, Mr. Miungs, and Mr, LEFEVRE, 


Antonio Panizzi, Esq., further examined. 


2953. (Lord Advocate.) You mentioned, in answer to Question No. 2827, that a certain 
decision of the Trustees had cost some thousands of pounds, had created much dissatisfaction, 
and given much trouble; to what decision did you refer?—To a decision about the 
catalogue. 

2954. What was that decision?—When the determination was come to to have a new 
catalogue, a committee was appointed to discuss certain rules; and the committee met several 
times and drew up those rules; Lord Stanley attended particularly at first, and we (as I was 
present the whole time) went over the rules one by one. Lord Stanley afterwards could not 
attend, and his not attending began immediately to show the effects of not having the same 
Board to go over the same point and consider it. Afterwards the committee submitted their 
report to the general meeting of the Trustees, at which I was not present. That meeting which 
assembled to decide definitively consisted of seven Trustees; and among the seven there was 
only one member of the committee who was to go over the rules one by one, and that member 
had attended very seldom at the meetings when those rules were gone over. 

2955. Do you refer now to the Genera! Meeting on July the 13th, 1839 ?’—Yes, on July 
the 13th the Minute was’ passed now before me in print. This Minute was communicated to 
me in the manner which I will now state. It came to me in two parts; one was a copy, and 
one was signed by Mr. Forshall. When I came to compare, which I never knew before, the 
print and what I had got in July, 1839, I found that they were not alike, and that there was 
such a difference between them as was most important, and which alters the case completely. 
That Minute ordered me to do two things, which were quite inconsistent ; but the manu- 
script which says, “They leave to his own discretion the application of these rules, subject 
always to the condition that the catalogue be completed as aforesaid,” instead of as in the 
printed copy, ‘‘ They leave to his own discretion the application of these rules in respect to the 
titles already prepared, subject always to the condition that the catalogue be completed as 
aforesaid,” is not made more consistent, and at the same time is changed in its essence, and 
rendered more perplexing by the addition which I have seen for the first time in print. 

2956. In the copy furnished you in two parts, as you mentioned, the words ‘in respect 
of the titles already prepared,” which appear in the printed copy of the Minute, are omitted ?— 
They are. 

2957. Is there any other discrepancy ?—There is. 

2958. With reference to the Minute of the 13th of July, 1839, you state to the Com- 
missioners that it was a Minute which was communicated to you at two several times ?— Yes. 

2959. And you produce to the Commissioners two communications in reference to this 
Minute, one signed by Mr. Forshall, and the other purporting to be a copy ?—Yes, 

2960. The one signed by Mr. Forshall begins with the words, “ Without undervaluing the 
principle.” Those words follow the word “Resolved,” in the printed Minute. ‘ Without 
undervaluing the principles suggested by Mr. Panizzi for the formation of a catalogue of the 
printed books, and doing full justice to the merit of the execution of the illustrations which 
he has furnished, the Trustees, considering the time, labour, and expense already devoted to 
the preparation of a catalogue, and the urgent desire expressed in the House of Commons—1. 
That the work may be completed with the least possible delay; and, 2, That the materials 
for the Alphabetical Catalogue should be prepared in such a way as to be resolvable, when 
required, into a Classed Catalogue—wish that Mr. Panizzi would be pleased to proceed with 
the work upon the general understanding that their object is to have the best catalogue, cross- 
references included, which can be delivered to them complete in press on the 3lst December, 
1844 ; and that, approving generally the rules which he has laid before them, they leave to his 
own discretion the application of these rules, subject always to the condition that the catalogue 
be completed as aforesaid,—J. Forshall.” I understand you to say, that between the com- 
munication so made to you as a copy of the Minute, and the Minute itself, there was a 
discrepany in the omission of these words, “in respect of the titles already prepared ?”—Yes. 

2961. Is there any other discrepancy ?—Yes, between the two Minutes there is. Besides 
what you have read there is another thing which I never received. 

2962. Between what I have read and what you have received is there any other discrepancy ? 
—No. 

2963. With reference to this Minute you received another communication which is a copy ? 
—Yes. 

2964, That communication runs in this way: “ Mr. Panizzi’s report of the 10th instant 
respecting the articles Academies and Aristotle was read. The ‘Trustees did not make any 
alteration in their order of the 6th instant. The rules for the cataloguing of printed books, as 
approved by the last standing committee, were laid before the Board and confirmed. The 
Trustees desired that Mr. Panizzi would print the catalogue with contractions or abbreviations. 
—That is a mere clerical error; it is printed correctly, “ without.” 

2965. “It was also ordered that Mr. Panizzi should print off 50 copies of the Rules and 
their marginal illustrations for the use of the establishment, and should send a copy to every 
officer and assistant, whether supernumerary or otherwise, in his department, for their guid- 
ance. That Mr. Panizzi should also have struck off, on writing paper, 15 copies of the article 
Horatius as now printed with the rules, with a view to its insertion in the interleaved cata- 
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The difference, with the verbal correction you have mentioned, consists in the two 

aring in the Minute of the 30th July, 1839, as printed ?—Yes, 
ies, to which you have drawn the attention of the Commissioners, 
of importance ?7Yes, that in respect of “ titles already prepared” is of very great importance. 
2967. Is it with respect to that, that you say the decision has cost many thousand pounds ? 
—lIt was the whole Minute which was passed when only one member of the committee, who 
gone over all the rules, was present ; and when a decision was come to which was 


was to have 
uite inconsistent with what the committee had agreed upon. 
2968. Will you state what is the importance of the discrepancy ?—I am not sure that. I 
understand it myself. We had in the house the old titles of the books ; we were to make a 
new catalogue; and we were to make it according to certain rules which this committee had 
settled. When the Trustees ordered me to go on in the manner they have ordered here, if 
they ordered me to prepare a catalogue, without saying more, it was that the whole ofa 
titles should be gone over; but if they made a distinction, and said I was to go on with respect 
to the titles already prepared in a certain manner, that meant to say that those already pre- 
pared and those to be prepared in future were not to be done alike. I never knew of this 


logue.” 
first paragraphs not appe 
2966, Are those discrepancies, 


distinction. 


2969. According to the Minute of the Trustees of the 13th July, 1839, as I should read it, 
the only point reserved to your discretion, in the application of the rules, is in the case of B titles 
already prepared,” otherwise the rules are not left to your discretion but are to be rigidly 
observed ?—It appears so, but I do not know. rae 

2970. You never saw this Minute as it stands till you saw it in print ?—Never. 

2971. You have acted upon the communications made to you by the Secretary ?—Yes. I 
acted as well as I could, according to those two communications. ot ds 

2972. You say you consider that the effect of this Minute was injurious altogether ?—Ex- 
tremely so. ; : 

2973. Did it proceed in your opinion upon amistake upon the part of that General Meeting ? 
—Yes. J wish to say as respectfully as 1 can what I mean: it proceeded upon. a misappre- 
hension of what the import of that Minute was. 

2974, Which you attribute in part, as I understand, to the circumstance of your not having 
been. present when the Minute was passed, and to none of the gentlemen who had been on the 
Committee of Trustees being there, except one who had. not given his whole attention to the 
subject ?—Perfeetly so. 

2975. With reference to the communications which have passed from you to the Trustees, 
and from the Trustees to you, are there any other instances, so far as you are aware of, in 
which inaccuracy has taken place in transmitting such communications from. the one part to 
ihe other ?— Yes, there are; but I wish to say to the Commissioners that there are two bits 
of this Minute which I never got at all. In the printed Minute there are these words: “That 
the preceding resolution be forwarded to the ‘Trustees forming the Sub-Committee on the 
Library not now present, and that unless they should transmit to the Secretary an intimation 
of their objection to the same, it be considered as the final determination of the Board ; in the 
other event, such resolution to be again brought under consideration.” It is evident that the 
General Meeting saw that they ordered a thing to be done very different from what the com- 
mittee had settled; and if I had known that this Minute was not to be considered final except 
the committee said nothing, I most assuredly would have remonstrated, and pointed out the 
great harm which would follow and the great expense which would be caused ; but I never knew 
that that part of the Minute existed. It has never been communicated to me at all. 

2976. When was the communication of this Minute of the 13th July, 1839, made to you? 
—I cannot tell; within two or three days I suppose. 

2977. Not more than three days you suppose ?—I should think not. I know the two papers 
came at distinct times, and I couid not understand why ; nor why part of the Minute should 
be signed, and the other part not. 

2978. Did you receive them as the final instruction of the Board of Trustees ?—Certainly. 

2979, Did you ask for any personal interview with the General Trustees, upon the subject 
of this minute /—After I had received it, I did not; I sent in a report stating what I had done, 
to try to carry into execution their orders, always taking those orders to be as they were com- 
inunicated to me, and supposing that they were final. 

2980. And for those communications, you refer to what is printed with reference to the 
catalogue ?—Yes, 

2981. Are there any other instances in which you complain of inaccuracy in transmitting 
either your reports to the Trustees, or the resolutions of the Trustees to you ?—Yes ; if you will 
have goodness to look at page 152 of the-same return, you will see “At a Committee, 9th 
December, 1537,” a note of my own put at the bottom of the page. Of this Minute I never 
received the first part up to the words “The Trustees,” and that note is not among the docu- 
ments which the Trustees have in their possession ; that note is a note which I put myself to 
my own copy of that second part, and here it is [showing the same to the Commissioners}. When 
a discussion took place lately about the catalogue, I requested the Trustees, in order that they 
might be able to judge of the whole case, to have all those Minutes before them, printed for 
their own use. I sent such Minutes and orders as I had received to be printed for their own 
use, and printing them for their use, I sent everything that I had concerning the catalogue, and 
thus was printed that part of this minute from my own copy. In my own copy, there were those 
notes ; but in the copy which the Trustees had, there is not such a note as this; and moreover, 
by printing it so, as referring to a former part of the Minute, it gives the idea that I put the 
note at that part of the Minute which I never saw, till I saw it in print a few months ago. 
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2982. Were those notes affixed by you to the other part of the Minute, communicated to the 
Trustees ?—Not the first note; the others were. 

2983. Is there any other case of inaccuracy which you can mention ?—I have here.a paper, 
at page 129 of which, I should like to see the original [the original was produced]. This 
is printed with my initials at the end; there are no initials in the original, and I will tell the 
Commissioners the history and importance of that. I was called in by the Trustees about 
this catalogue, and they granted me an interview with respect to it; the interview was so im- 
portant, that in order that in recording it what I said should be correctly stated, I wrote that 
paper. It is a paper which I should never have presumed to send to the Trustees, It is not 
signed; it is on half a sheet of paper, written in a hurry, and called a “ hasty memorandum,” 
without a name at all, or anything to show even who wrote it. I sent it as a memorandum, 
that the Secretary, in drawing up the minute, should put down well what I had said. I asked 
for my paper the next day, and it was refused tome. I said I never meant this paper to be 
laid before the Trustees, and I was told that the Trustees ordered that it should be kept; and 
there is aminute afterwards, in which it is said that the Trustees requested Mr. Panizzi to draw 
up his observations in writing and send them in to the Secretary. Now, the Trustees never 
requested me to do any such thing; if they had requested me, I would not have sent in such a 
paper; I would have taken time, and have drawn up a correct and proper report; but this was 
put in, in order to keep my paper, which I consider was a great hardship. . 

ae The minute of the sub-committee is of the same date with the hasty memorandum ? 
—lIt ls. 

2985. Do you consider it of importance to you, or to the discharge of your duties, that this 
“hasty memorandum” was considered and treated as your report ?—Yes ; because I would 
have considered it more fully. What I meant was, that that should serve as a basis to draw up 
the minute by, and that I should look at the minute, and see whether I had exactly stated what 
the minute would make me state. It was written on the spur of the moment. 

2986. (Chairman.) Is it important otherwise than asa matter of form? Is there anything 
in this hasty memorandum which is important, or which it was important that you should 
alter ?—That was my impression then when I asked for my paper back. 

2987. It was with aview.of correcting it ?—Of correcting it, and stating the thing better than 
it is stated there. I complain of the minute stating that it was a paper which they ordered me 
to draw up, and making it appear as if it was the result of my deliberate opinion. 

2988. (Lord Advocate.) At any rate, the hasty memorandum was not the paper which you 
would have submitted to the Trustees ?—No. 

2989. (Chairman.) Do you mean the Commissioners to understand that statement further 
down in the page, “The Trustees request Mr. Panizzi to draw up his observations in writing, 
and send them in to the Secretary,” is a misstatement ?—Yes ;. and I appeal to the form of that 
paper fo prove that I could not have sent in such a paper to the Trustees without my name 
and without my signature, and call it a “hasty memorandum,” if I had been asked to draw up 
my observations in writing. We do not send hasty memoranda to the Trustees. 

2990. (Lord Advocate.) The minute goes on to state, that you immediately prepared a 
memorandum which was laid before the sub-committee ?—It is not so. I sent in that paper 
for the Secretary, to be made use of by him in drawing up the minute. 

2991. With regard to what the transaction was, of which this hasty memorandum was 
made, was it with reference to anything that passed on the 29th of June, or on a previous occa- 
sion ?— With reference to what passed on the 29th of June. 

2992. Is there any other instance of a similar kind which you can mention ?—There is 
another and, I conceive, a very important one. When the paper was drawn up by me to be 
submitted to the Trustees, which I mentioned before about the catalogue, I sent in the manu- 
script, and I requested that if it was printed I should have an opportunity of correcting the 
press. 

2993. To which manuscript do you allude?—The one beginning page 298, Return No. 10. 

2994. In transmitting that report to the Commissioners, did you express a wish that it 
should be returned to you for the purpose of correcting errors?—Yes; I said in my report, 
«And he hopes that the Trustees will allow him an opportunity, before these papers are 
brought under their final consideration, to introduce such improvements in them as he may 
find necessary upon further reflection.” It was sent to be printed by the Trustees. 

2995. Were you told that, or how did you know it ?—I knew it from a letter, immediately 
before it, in page 298, of January 22, 1847. It was printed, and I saw a proof. I never saw 
what is called a revise; that was the first mistake: and then a number of documents were to 
be printed afterwards as appendices to it, and I had those documents to correct the proofs of; 
but when I received the revises to correct, I observed that some of my corrections were not in- 
serted—they were struck out. I said I wanted them to be inserted. 

2996. You said so to whom?—To the Secretary and to the Trustees. It was in writing, 
and the communications are printed here. 'The Trustees decided that, as I had sent in my 
manuscript, soit should be printed, and that I should not correct it. 

2997. The Trustees so decided ?— Yes. 

2998. Was that decision of the Trustees communicated to you ?—Yes; and it is printed here 
at page 357. I said I could not believe that the Trustees would force me to print such papers 
without correcting. I alleged particularly this letter at page 298. I said I was told in that 
letter that I should correct any typographical or other error. In this printed part, the words 
* or other” are left out. 

2999. Are you to be understood to say, that in the original letter from Mr. Forshall toyou, 
dated the 22nd of January, 1847, it runs, “ Will you be so good as to read through the 
accompanying proof, and correct any typographical or other errors ?”’—Yes. 
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that you thought yourself entitled to correct it generally ?—I fully 
expected it; I should have thought so even without that letter. 

3001. The letter you refer to is Mr. Forshall’s original letter to you ?—Yes. The Trustees 
passed a long minute, saying I should not correct, and I did not, not being permitted. 

3002. Are the Commissioners to understand that, in compliance with the direction of the 
Trustees, you gave in, upon the 7th of January, 1847, a certain report, including observations 
on a report of Sir Henry Ellis’s 5 that you stated there that you had been prevented from 
bestowing upon those observations the particular care which the subject required; and that 
therefore you hoped that the Trustees would allow you an opportunity, before those papers 
were brought under final consideration, to introduce such improvements as you might find 
necessary ; that upon the 22nd of January you were informed, in an official letter from the 
Secretary, sending you a proof, that you were to read over the proof and correct any typo- 
graphical or other errors which might be found in it; that you proceeded accordingly to correct 
the proof, but that the revise was not according to your corrections of the proof, and that you 
were never allowed to correct the errors and to make it such as you thou ght it ought to have 
been, and intended it originally to have been ?2—Not of that first part, There were two things 
sent in to the Trustees at different times, the observations and the appendix. I have that letter 
sending me the proofs of the observations. I sent them back, requesting a revise of those ob- 
servations. I never got a revise to correct at all; and I had a letter from Mr. Forshall telling 
me that it was a mistake, that he had not well read my letter by which I requested a revise, 
and that the observations were printed off before he noticed I wanted a revise. Then came the 
appendices, which were sent to be printed at a subsequent period. When I got the proofs of 
those appendices I corrected them, and I sent them back requesting a revise. Of those ap- 
pendices the revises were sent to me, but when I received them I discovered that some of my 
corrections were inserted and some were not. I then wrote to Mr. Forshall to ask how it was; 
he said he felt justified in not allowing some of those corrections, I then appealed to the 
Trustees, and the Trustees passed a resolution, saying, that inasmuch as I had sent in a paper 
to them, and they had had it copied or printed, they had a right to do so without my correcting 
any more. I said I thought it would have been hard under any circumstances, but still more 
when I had given it in with the understanding that I should correct it, and that I should correct 
not only typographical errors, but other errors; so that the real truth of the transaction might 
come out. Now this letter is printed, and the words “ or other,” which are the words which 
import most in the discussion, are left out. 

3003. Have you any further remarks to make upon this subject ?—Not that I recollect now. 
There are, in the evidence which has been given before the Commissioners, some facts stated 
which are not correct, and which I am ready to prove now are not correct, 

3004. Connected with your communications to the Trustees, do you mean ?—They are con- 
nected with the question of the registration. If the Trustees have the notion which the Com- 
missioners must have of that part of the subject, they have an incorrect notion. 

3005. The registration of what?—Of the printed books. If they have the same notion as 
the evidence laid before the Commissioners is likely to create, they have an incorrect notion. 

3006. Is that so far as regards the Secretary’s duties connected with the registration ?—Yes. 

3007. (To Mr. Collier, at the suggestion of Mr. Forshall.) Who prepared the Return 
No. 10?—I do not know who prepared it. I rather think Sir Henry Ellis. 

3008. (To Mr. Panizzi.) Will you have the goodness to state what you have to say upon 
the subject you have referred to?—Will the Commissioners have the goodness to look to 
question 1454 ; it refers to the books received under the Copyright Act. ‘‘ After this register 
is made, do you stamp those books ?” The answer is, “ Yes.” The next question is, “ And 
then transmit them?” And the answer again is, “ Yes.” That ought to have been, “ No, 
they are not transmitted.” Iam obliged to send for them, and I get what they give me. 
The next question is, “To whom?” And the answer is, ‘ To the Keeper of the department.” 
It is incorrect ; I have to send forthem myself; they are not transmitted. I get a note stating 
to me that the books received under the Copyright Act are ready for delivery up to such a date. 

3009. Does that note state the particular books ?—No, it is a form stating that the books 
received under the Copyright Act, up to such a date, are ready for delivery. 

3010. At 1461, the question is asked, “Is there no list or register accompanying your 
notes?”—-No. Is the number of volumes he is to receive stated ?—No. Is that a formal 
note ?—No, only a request that they may be removed to his department ?”—Yes; but it gives 
the idea that it is the trouble of his department, and that they are sent to me without any 
trouble on my part. At question 1423, Mr. Forshall is asked, “ What is the charge against 
the head of that department for books which he has received ; he never sees your register, does 
he?” The answer is, “ He may if he pleases.” I have never seen that register. Then comes 
question 1424, « Does he?—He may have sent for such a thing, or he may have looked at it.” 
If the impression which is left by this evidence is that I can, as a matter of course, send for 
such a register and have it, it is not correct. As soon as I saw this answer, I sent for the 
register to look at it, because if I could have seen it, I think I could have given information 
upon the subject to this Commission. A verbal answer came that I should have an answer 
soon; I wrote again the next day for this register ; I got the answer, that Mr. Forshall was too 
busy, that he could not attend to it then; finally, in a week, a clerk of his came with the book, 
with orders that I should look at it in the presence of this clerk. So far is it from being the 
fact, that I can see it whenever I please. It is attempted to make it appear that that registry 
is a charge against me for the books which I receive. I have, in fact, never seen it, and from 
what I have now stated, it appears that I cannot see it. 

3011. Is that the only instance in which you have made an application to see that register? 
—It is the only instance, 4 


3000. In consequence of 
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3012. And you have stated that after a written application the register was not sent to you 
but that a clerk attended you with the register a week afterwards, and stated that you might 
see it in his presence ?—Yes, and not otherwise. 

3013. Did you inspect the register on that occasion ?—No; because what I wished was to 
compare it with the books at leisure. 

3014. Is there any other circumstance which you would wish to state to the Trustees ?—I 
do not remember any other at this moment. 

3015. (Chairman.) Will you turn to page 330 of the Return: you will see at the top of that 
page that your “ hasty memorandum ” occurs again in print; you will see that in this part of 
it there is annexed to it, printed in italics, a remark which I suppose proceeds from you ?— 
Yes, it does. 

3016. “ This hasty memorandum was written and given in while the Trustees were sitting, 
on the 29th of June, 1839, as the substance of my interview with them on that day :” the 
Commissioners are not to infer from that that it was written and sent in for information to the 
Trustees, as a communication made to the Trustees ?—No ;-it was sent in “ while the Trustees 
were sitting,” not to them. 

3017. The Commissioners are not to understand, from the fact of your having printed it 
with the appendix to your report, that you consider it a more formal document than you stated 
just now ?—No. 

3018. (Lord Advocate.) You never saw the minute which was drawn up in consequence of 
this ?—Never, till I saw it printed. I received other parts of the minute drawn up that day, 
but not that referring to this memorandum. 

3019. (Chairman.) If you will look at the Return, in page 330, you will see your initials 
are there printed, as if they were meant to be affixed to the whole of the hasty memorandum ; 
is that so or not ?—It appears so here. 

3020. Is that a mistake ?—It is. 

3021. Were the initials only meant to apply to that passage in italics which follows the 
memorandum ?—-Only to that passage. 

3022. Could the signature, A. P., have been taken from your copy communicated to the 
Trustees, do you think ?—No, because then they would have printed that note in italics, 1 
do not know how that could have been left out in that case. What I remonstrate against is, 
that such a paper should be kept and made use of as if they meant it to be an official docu- 
ment, definitively settled, while the very appearance of the paper shows it was not so, except 
if the initials are added. 

3023. In page 358 you will find a report from Sir Henry Ellis on the subject; was that 
report of Sir Henry Ellis ever communicated to you ?—Never till I saw it here. 

3024, ‘Did the Trustees ever communicate to you, in stating their refusal to allow you to 
correct the reports to which you have referred, that the ground of refusal was, that Sir Henry 
Ellis had objected to any alteration either of fact or of language ?—No. They said that if 
they allowed me to correct, they should have to allow him to correct, to which there were two 
answers. ‘The first is, that it was quite right to allow him to correct, and the next, that my 
corrections were of such a trifling nature that they did not alter the facts. There was not 
a single correction which would have rendered necessary a different answer by Sir Henry 
Ellis; but if it had rendered it necessary, he ought to have had the benefit of correcting it. 
My corrections were not in consequence of his answers, because the answers were never com- 
municated to me, though I asked for a copy. We were looking for the truth, of course, and 
not to prove who was right or who was wrong in stating the case. Moreover, it was not the 
whole of my corrections that was struck out: only some, without warning and as the Secretary 
pleased, 


[The Witness withdrew.] 


Sir Frederic Madden further examined. 


3025. (Lord Advocate.) Is there anything which you wish to state to the Commissioners ? 
—I wish to remark upon three or four points in Mr. Panizzi’s evidence: with regard to the 
transfer of George III.’s manuscripts ; with regard to the transfer of Mr. Grenville’s manu- 
scripts, and the taking away from me the New West Room of my department; and also with 
regard to the appropriation of the new residences. Mr. Panizzi, in reply to question 2545, 
answered, that the choice of houses has always gone by seniority. T understand that to be the 
meaning of his reply. I call that in question entirely, and I beg the Commission to request 
the Secretary to furnish evidence as to the fact of the ‘Trustees disposing of the residences 
without regard to seniority. Mr. Panizzi also states, in 2544, that he sent word to me, that if 
I preferred the house which he had chosen, I should have it. Now, I most distinctly deny 
that I ever received such a message from Mr. Panizzi; but J will now state a little more in 
detail how the question stood. On the llth of December, 1847, the General Committee con- 
firmed the previous minute, assigning to Mr. Panizzi the first choice of the houses. Through- 
out the remainder of the month of December I was in ignorance which house I should 
occupy. The clerk of the works came to me once or twice to say, am I to make such and 
such alterations? My reply was, that I knew not which house I was to have. On the 5th of 
January, I wrote a report to the Trustees, requesting to be informed officially which residence I 
was to occupy; and on the 15th of January a minute was made by the Trustees, directing 
the Secretary to acquaint me that the house at the extreme south was the residence to be 
appropriated to me. I received the minute on the 20th of January. I made my arrange- 
ments with regard to the internal fittings and alterations, and it was not till the first week 
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in March that, being in Mr. Cureton’s room, speaking to him on another subject, Mr, 
Cureton, as if of himself and his own suggestion, stated that he thought Mr. Panizzi did not 
think it very material which house he should occupy, and that if I would ask for his residence, 
he felt quite sure that Mr. Panizzi would give it tome. My reply was, I could not assent 
to such a proposition ; for if Mr, Panizzi had thought proper to make me an offer of the 
house, he might have done it immediately after the decision of the Trustees was known, I 
had already made my arrangements in regard to the house, and the effect of my putting myself 
under an obligation to him would close my lips as to anything I might have to state before the 
Commissioners. That was all that passed. I beg leave also to call the attention of the Com- 
missioners to a paragraph in the statutes, which requires that every officer shall continue to 
occupy the apartments first assigned to him as long as he remains in the same situation. Tf all 
the houses had been built of an equal size, which, I contend, they ought to have been, and a most 
unjust and impolitic measure it is that they should be otherwise, such a rule would very well 
apply, but at present it is most unjust that such a rule should be continued ; for what is the 
fact, that, although senior officer to others, I might remain in those apartments all the rest of 
my life, while a junior, or even.a new man altogether, might be assigned to a house infinitely 
better. I may be allowed to state, perhaps, to the Commission what sort of a house I am to 
occupy. ‘It contains only two bed-rooms, barely nine feet in height, no dressing-room, and 
three miserable attics above, shut in on each side by a parapet, so that both the air and the 
light are excluded in a great measure, The windows, looking to the street, consist of eight, 
five of which are blocked up on account of the staircase, and other reasons. ‘That is a house, 
apparently, which the architect. thinks that a gentleman with a family should occupy, and which 
is to stand for the next century or two centuries. 

3026. (Bishop of Norwich.) Are you compelled to remain in the house ft appears so by 
the statute I have just quoted, which is the 3rd chapter, page 10, of the edition of 1839. 

3027. (Chairman.) Do. any of the new houses come up to what, in your opinion, they 
ought to be ?—Yes, with some exceptions, if they had been built quite distinct, but they are 
thrown one into another. If they had been built distinct, there are two houses which I think a 
gentleman in the position which the head of a department here occupies, might be fairly 
contented with, 

3028. Your complaint now is rather against the small amount of funds which the Govern- 
ment have placed at the disposal of the Museum for building those houses, than against the 
Trustees for apportioning them ?—Against both. Here am I, in point of service, senior to 
other heads of two departments, but have got one of the smaller houses, which, by the statute, 
I am compelled to reside in as long as I remain in the same situation, which means unless I 
should ever be appointed Principal Librarian. 

3029. (Lord Seymour.) I understood you to say that the choice of houses had not always 
gone by seniority ?—Certainly not. 

3030. In your own case, would seniority have given you a different house than the one you 
have ?—If seniority of services had been taken into consideration, it would. 

3031. What do you mean by seniority of service, as distinct from seniority itself?—From 
my having been here from February, 1828, as Assistant Keeper, and consequently one of the 
upper officers of the Museum, and the only seniority of Mr, Panizzi over myself being the differ- 
ence between the 15th and the 18th of July, 1837, when we were respectively appomted Keepers 
of the Manuscripts and of the Printed Books. 

3032. You refer to seniority from the beginning of your service, and not from the date of 
your last appointment as the head of a department ?—Yes. 

3033. And you think the first sort of seniority is the seniority by which the houses should 
be appropriated ?—I think that is the principle which had previously guided the Trustees. 

3034. Will you mention an exception to the houses having gone by seniority ?—I wish the 
evidence of the Secretary upon that point, if the Commissioners will be pleased to ask for it. 

3035. (Lord Advocate.) Can you yourself mention any instance ?—I think in the case of 
Mr. Gray’s house, it was not assigned to him on the ground of seniority. 

3036. Do you remember any other case ?—I do not recollect any other case, except when 
Mr. Baber’s house was assigned to me in 1837, when I was appointed. 

3037. Was any application made for it by any other party ?—I do not know. 

3038. Do you mean that you got that house against a claim by seniority on the part of any 
other person ?—I assign that as an instance, whether such a claim were made or not, because 
it was perfectly understood that the best house was to be given to the senior officer in point of 
services or in point of date. 

3039. You say the houses have not always been awarded according to ‘seniority, and you 
have mentioned one instance of Mr. Gay, and another of the allotment of Mr. Baber’s house 
to yourself. Is there any other instance you can name ?—No; but I think the Secretary can 
furnish other instances. 

3040. (Bishop of Norwich.) What is the number of houses resided in by the heads of de- 
partments ?—Seyen. 

3041. There is one for each ?’—They are put down in the printed list; first, the Principal 
Librarian ; second, the Secretary ; third, the Keeper of the Manuscripts. "That to the eye 
would seem to imply as if the Keeper of the Manuscripts were entitled to more consideration 
than the other heads of departments; but in practice it is not'so. I have some doubts whether 
originally the Department of Manuscripts was not considered senior in point of fact. I find, in 
a book published in 1766, by Dr. Morton, he calls himself “Senior Assistant Librarian,” 
which I presume he was by virtue of his office, as Keeper of the Manuscripts. 

3042. Do you think the Keeper of the Manuscripts ought to be considered, by virtue of his 
office, senior to the other departments ?—I think it was so originally. 
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3043. Do you think it would be fair, considering the position and character of the heads of 


the other departments, that the gentleman at the head of the manuscripts should be entitled, in 
virtue of his office, to have prior claim, either for a house or for any other advantage which the 
heads of departments are entitled to share in common?—No; I think it should be from length 
of services. 

3044. (Bishop of Norwich.) Is.there any great difference between the houses? Are any of 
them far superior to the others ?—They are. 

3045. Has any reason been assigned why one house was better than another ?—I know not 


indeed. 


3046. (Chairman.) Have you any remarks which you wish to make in regard to your prac-: 


tice of communicating with the ‘Trustees as the head of your department, and to the manner in 
which business is carried on between yourself and the Trustees ?—It is by no means satisfactory. 
In the first place, I report to the Trustees, and the Principal Librarian may or not make 
remarks upon my reports, and may make an additional report, which is never communicated 
to me; therefore 1 am not certain whether I receive the aid of the Principal Librarian or not. 


_ Again, I have always supposed that my monthly reports, so far as my own services were con- 


cerned, were read to the Trustees. I find now that it is not so, but that they read a quarterly 
report drawn up by the Principal Librarian. What those quarterly reports are I have no idea 
of; but I wish the Commissioners would ask for one, that we might see what is the nature of 
those reports, and what degree of labour they state the heads of each department to have 
undertaken. 

3047. (Bishop of Norwich.) You have no direct access to the Trustees?—No; not unless 
they send for me upon any point mentioned in my report. 

3048. (Lord Seymour.) You make a report. every month, you say ?—I do. 

3049. 'To whom do you make that report ?—To the Trustees. 

3050. Through whom ?—Through the Principal Librarian. 

3051. And you thought that was seen by the Trustees and read by them ?—I thought a por- 
tion of that monthly report at least was read by the Trustees. 

3052. Have you never received from the Trustees any communication showing that they had 
considered your reports ?—Frequently ; but I allude to the reports of progress in my depart- 
ment. 

3053. Did you never receive any answer from the Trustees, or any information from them 
leading you to believe that they had seen your monthly reports ?—None that I am aware of. 

3054, (Bishop of Norwich.) If you had any special complaint to. make to the Trustees, 
could you be assured that that complaint would reach their ears?—I should say so; but at 
the same time, I previously brought to the attention of the Commissioners the power assumed 
by Sir Henry Ellis of refusing to send in a report of mine to the Trustees ; and, on a second. 
occasion, Sir Henry Ellis did it to the Assistant Keeper of my department. I find, from an 
old copy of the statutes of 1768, it is provided, if the Principal Librarian refuses to send in a 
report from an officer, that officer may himself send it in to the Board of ‘Trustees, under seal, 
without reference to the Principal Librarian. 

3055. ( Chairman.) When did you first. become aware that your reports were not fully read ? 
—By the evidence before this Commission. 

3056. (Lord Advocate.) Till you heard that evidence, had you no knowledge of the course 
of business transacted in the room of the Trustees ?—Of the general course of business I had, 
from the replies I received, but not in the instance which I have mentioned. 

3057. It was never a matter of course to consult you with regard to the affairs of the de- 
partment ?—Not at all; on the contrary. 

3058. The cases were exceptional cases in which you were called on to communicate with 
the Trustees ?—Decidedly so. 

3059. Sometimes at your own request ?—I think never. 

3060. On their request always ?—I think, at their request, I have always been summoned 
to the Trustees. 

3061. Have the cases in which you have been before them at their request been very rare ? 
—They have, as compared with the number of reports sent in. 

3062, And the number of cases in which you think a personal interview would have been of 
advantage to the department ?—Decidedly. 

3063. Do you consider that the department has suffered prejudice from the want of free 
communication between yourself and the Trustees, when they were considering the affairs of 
your department at the Board ?—I do. 

3064. To a considerable extent ?—I think to a considerable extent, because often I have never 
fairly been able to state my sentiments; and, from my reports passing through the hands of 
the Principal Librarian, I have never been able to tell whether my reports have been confirmed 
by him, or whether he has given an opinion contrary to such reports. 

3065. If he gave an opinion contrary to your reports, you have had no means of correcting 
any impression which you think that opinion might erroneously have given ?—Certainly not. 

3066. Do you think it would be attended generally with advantage to the affairs of your 
department that you should have frequent communications with the Trustees upon the subject 
of them ?—I think so. 

3067. And that your attendance at the Board, when the affairs of your department were 
under discussion, should be a matter of general and habitual course ?—Certainly. 

3068. (Bishop of Norwich.) Did not I understand you to say that you might have sent up 
a sealed report to the Trustees ?—Under the old statutes that was the case, but the rule has 
been omitted long since. There is one matter respecting the reports which I should wish to 
mention to the Commissioners, namely, as to the estimates sent in for the annual expenditure. 
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sent in at the end of the year; and I have never yet, since I have 
been at the head of the department, heard what the fate of such a report was, except perhaps 
by the merest accident, till the whole has been printed for the purpose of being laid before the 
House of Commons, when I find what sum the Trustees have thought proper to allot to my 
department. It appears to me, that after I ask for a certain sum applicable to the exigen- 
gencies of my department, if the Trustees have any doubt as to the propriety of that sum, 
they should see me, when I might explain what was required, and the Trustees might then 
more fairly decide, according to their own judgment, on the question. I alluded previously, 
not only to the proceedings of the Trustees in regard to grants of money, but also to those of 
the Treasurv. Perhaps your Lordship will allow me to call your attention to a passage in a 
letter from the Treasury, which affects my department. It is in answer to a requisition from 
the Trustees for an increased grant for purchases in the Department of Printed Books. The 
Commissioners will recollect, that no less a sum was asked for than 15,0002. a-year for pur- 
chases, exclusive of 2,500. for binding, and exclusive also of the entire expense of the establish- 
ment of officers and attendants. That sum was asked for for a number of years, and the 
Treasury, in their minute on the subject, dated 16th January, 1846, agree to guarantee an 
annual sum of 10,000/. a-year for the purchase of books, and they add this paragraph, “In 
consenting to recommend to Parliament for a series of years to come an increase in the annual 
grant, for the object of improving the library, my Lords would strongly inculeate upon the 
Trustees the necessity, during the continuance of such grants, of postponing additions to the 
other collections under their charge, which, however desirable in themselves, are of subordinate 
importance to that of completing the library.” I will venture to say, that for no other library 
in Europe would such a minute have been made by any Government Board, because it is well 
known that the means of purchasing either manuscripts, or antiquities, or rare prints, must be 
seized as they occur ; and if you postpone for an indefinite number of years making additions 
to those departments, what will be your progress ? Instead of being of subordinate importance 
to completing the library, which never can be completed, I maintain that the library, of all the 
departments, can best afford to wait, because books if not purchased one year can be generally 

urchased another, but it is not so in reference to manuscripts, or antiquities, or rare engravings. 

3069. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Notwithstanding your complaint, I see that the sum of money 
which is asked for your department is one-third greater than it was last year?—It is so; but 
that arises from the Trustees themselves recommending such a sum, subsequently, however, 
deducting 5000. from it. I am indicating now the feeling of the Treasury towards the increase 
of the collections under my care. 

3070. In the Parliamentary Return, I see the estimate is 3000/. for your department ?— 
Since then the sum of 500Z. has been deducted in consequence of a note from the Treasury. It 
so happens that this year, more than any other, there will be very great opportunities of pur- 
chases arising from the Continent, and if I had had double the sum, I have not the slightest 
doubt but that it could be laid out most advantageously for the public, and it is a serious injury 
to deduct anything from my department at present. 

3071. (Lord Advocate.) Do the Trustees, in preparing this estimate, require reports from the 
different heads of departments of what will be required for the public service of all the depart- 
ments during the next year ?—Yes. 

3072. And they get those reports about the end of the year ?—Yes, generally. 

3073. Have the Trustees, before making their communication to the Treasury, any commu- 
nication with the heads of the departments upon the subject of those reports in reference to the 
estimates ?—They never have had the slightest communication of any kind with me. 

3074. They have acted simply upon your report without asking from you any explanation 
upon the matter ?—Yes, they have. 

3075. (Bishop of Norwich.) What has been the amount of money spent upon the library 
within the last few years ?—For the last two years, 10,000/. each year. 

3076. (Mr. Miines.) And what for manuscripts?—Taking the last three years, 2000/. for 
the last year, and 1700. for each of the two previous years. 

3077. (Chairman.) Still, under the revised estimate, there is an increase of 500/. upon your 
estimate ?—Yes. : 

3078. (Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) Part of that is to meet a debt, is it not ?—The debt amounts 
now to 700J., and there are manuscripts in my hands on approval from one bookseller alone to 
the amount of 800/. more. 

3079. In case of an extraordinary manuscript, could you, by application to the Trustees, get 
permission from them to procure it?—I write a distinct report upon any manuscript of great 
value, and the Trustees direct whether they will purchase it or not. 

3080. (Mr. Milnes.) Have not you -by you some important manuscripts for inspection ?— 
I have several. 

_ 8081. Which you have no means of purchasing ?—There is not a shilling till the next grant 
is received, 

3082. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Upon whose authority do you anticipate the grants of Parlia- 
ment ?—Upon the authority of the Trustees, as communicated in that printed paper. 

3083. You have stated that your department is in debt 700/. ; upon whose authority has that 
debt been incurred ?—Upon the authority of the Trustees. 

3084, (Lord Advocate.) Anticipating the grant for the next year ?—Yes. 

3085, Was that debt incurred upon your report?—It is not a purchase at one time; it is 
made up from several distinct reports. 

3086. Were they made upon your report ?—They were upon distinct reports written by 
me. 

3087. (Sir Philip Egerton.) It appears by the Parliamentary Return, that the excess of the 


Those reports are generally 
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actual expenditure over the estimated expenditure for last year was only 64/., is that correct ? 
—Exactly so; but there was a debt owing then. 

3088. The debt of 700/. has been accumulating ?—That account states the money which has 
been actually paid; it does not account for money owing at the time. 

3089. Is the debt an accumulating debt ?—Yes, but within the last five months the whole 
debt has been incurred. 

3090. (Chairman.) Have you anything further which you wish to state ?—I wish to correct 
one of my answers in my former evidence, it is No. 2327. I there stated that manuscripts 
were not delivered out of the department after four o’clock. I beg leave to say, that that 


refers merely to the short days; for, during the four summer months, the manuscripts are’ 


delivered out till five o'clock. 
[ The Witness withdrew. | 


Charles Kénig, Esq., examined. 
gard to the 


3091. Chairman.) Will you favour the Commissioners with your opinion in reg 
management of your department, as respects any communications which take place between 
you and the Trustees ?—I am not prepared to answer a question involving so many considera- 
tions. I shall be happy to answer specific questions, but I am not prepared to give a general 
history of my department. 

3092. The Commissioners wish you to confine yourself, in your answers, to the communi- 
cations which pass between yourself and the Trustees, and the way in which the department is 
managed in that respect ?—It is, in that respect, managed exactly as the other departments 
are; but, strictly speaking, I have no department: I formerly was head of the department of 
natural history, but since its partition in 1837, 1 am Keeper only of one of its branches, some- 
times called, “ Mineralogy and Geology; sometimes “ Mineralogy, including the Fossils.” 
These appellations having proved indefinite, I rather object to take my title from either of 
them, and therefore prefer that of “« Under Librarian,” given me in my appointment under an 
Act of Parliament. 

3093. (Lord Advocate.) Is your objection, that you are not at the top of the whole Depart- 
ment of Natural History ?—When, in 1835, the Committee of the House of Commons had 
come to a resolution on this point, I communicated in writing to one of its leading members 
my fear that if the report, worded as it was, were to be laid before the House, it might convey 
an unfavourable idea as regards the manner in which the duties of my department had been 
discharged by me. 

3094. Are the Commissioners to understand you to say, that you object to the title which 
is now given to you ?—It is an indefinite sort of appellation, 

3095. Do you object to it ?—It is objectionable. 

3096. Upon the ground that it is too indefinite ?—Exactly so; inasmuch as the limits of 
my branch, and of that of zoology, are ill-defined ; it was owing to this that the Keeper of the 
Zoology could contrive to possess himself of a whole collection that was offered for sale, which, 
by order of the Trustees, I had several times been reporting upon, and which, if anything, 
unquestionably belongs to my branch of the department. 

3097. When you came to the head of the Department of Natural History, by what title 
were you called ?—Assistant Under Librarian ; that was in 1807. 

3098. Do you hold that office now ?—No, [ am Under Librarian; in 1813, I was appointed 
under the same Act, Under Librarian. 

3099. Do you hold now the office of Under Librarian ?—I consider myself as doing so; 
there has been no Act of Parliament passed to do away with it; Lam the same what Mr, 
Panizzi is. 

3100. What department of the Museum is particularly entrusted to your charge as Under 
Librarian ?—The whole of the Mineralogy and Paleontology, and as much of other geological 
objects as the Museum is possessed of, but cannot be exhibited. The only official document I 
have in which the nature of my branch is in some manner defined, is a resolution of the ‘Trus- 
tees passed in 1836. 

3101. It was defined in 1836 to a certain extent, but some modifications have been made 
since ?—Yes, but not officially ; they have crept in. 

3102. What other departments are there in Natural History, besides that over which you 
are placed ?—Recent Zoology. 

3103. Any other?—There is Botany besides. : 

3104. Do you consider yourself as the head of the whole Department of Natural History ?— 
Not now, I was so formerly. 

3105. When were you at the head of it ?—I was appointed Assistant in 1507; on the resig- 
nation of Dr. Shaw, I succeeded him as head of the whole department. 

3106. You are now Under Librarian ?—Certainly. 

3107. You were made Under Librarian in 1813 ?—Yes. 

-8108. In 1813, what was put under your charge as Under Librarian? Was the whole 
Department of Natural History placed under your charge as Under Librarian, in 1813 ?— 
Not only the whole of the Department of Natural History was under my care, but the whole 
of such artificial curiosities as did not belong to the Antiquities. 

3109. In 1813, was nobody associated with you as Under Librarian in charge of that great 
Department of Natural History in the Museum, and the artificial curiosities not included in 
the Antiquities?— Dr. Leach was appointed Assistant. Under Librarian when I was promoted. 

3110. You were promoted to be Under Librarian ?— Yes, 
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3111. Were all the officers in charge of the Natural History in the Meson including those 
artificial curiosities under you, in your office of Under Librarian in 1813?—Yes. 

3112. Are they so now ?—No. 

3113. When a the arrangement altered by which the superintendence of the whole of that 
department was taken from your charge as Under Librarian ?—Soon after the Committee of 
the House of Commons had finished their labours, and given in their Report. 


3114. What date was that ?—In 1836. 
3115. In consequence of this Report of the Committee in 1836, what changes were made in 


the Department of Natural History ?—The change consisted in this, that the whole of the 
recent Zoology was put under the care and direction of my former assistant, Mr. Children, 
who succeeded Dr. Leach. ; u 

3116. In consquence of this Report of the Committee, in 1836, were there important alter- 
ations made in the distribution of the Department of Natural History to different parties as 
Under Librarians ?—It was divided into branches. 

3117. You told me that, in consequence of the Report of the Committee, it was divided in 
1836 or 1837. There is before me now a minute of the Trustees, dated the 26th January, 
1837, in which it is stated,—“ Resolved, That the Department of Natural History be divided 
into three branches,—the Mineralogical (including the fossil remains), the Zoological, and the 
Botanical ;” was that division made according to the resolution of the Trustees in January, 
1837 ?—I think it was. 

3118. I understand that you remained at the head of the Mineralogical Department, 
including the fossil remains ?—There may be a minute thus worded, instead of ‘* Mineralo- 
gical Branch of Natural History.” ; 

3119. Who was appointed to be at the head of the Zoological Department ?—Mr. Children, 
who was my assistant. 

3120, And then Mr. Gray ?—Yes. 

3121. What! Mr. Children appointed to the station of Under Librarian ?—I conclude so, 

3122. He was advanced to a station in the Museum equal to you?—lI was rather degraded, 
and Mr, Children rather advanced by our being made Keeper of a branch of the department 
each. 

3123. Why do you say that you were degraded—the other was exalted ?—Yes. 

3124. You remained as you were, but your charge was restricted to the Mineralogical 
Department ?—I was at the head of the department; now IT am sometimes called head of the 
Mineralogy ; sometimes, by a double metaphor, “ the head of a branch.” I make no use of 
either title; I call myself Senior Under Librarian. 

3125. You preside over a restricted Department of Natural History since January, 1837, 
embracing mineralogy and fossil remains ?—Yes, so I understand. 

3126. Then there was another branch at that time carried out of the Natural History De- 
partment, which was the Zoological, which Mr. Children first presided over, and now Mr. 
Gray ?—Yes. 

3127. Then the third is the Botanical ; was that separated at the same time ?—I suppose 
it was; but I think Mr. Brown told me that, in his appointment, he is styled Under Libra+ 
rian; whether that was also the case with Mr. Children, I do not know. 

5128. Since that time the Botanical Department and the Zoological Department have been 
withdrawn from your especial care ?—Yes. 

3129, Having been placed under those other officers ?—Yes. 

3130. In the management of your particular Department of Natural History—the Minera- 
logical, including fossil remains—you have, of course, many occasions of communicating with 
the Trustees ?—Yes, chiefly by my monthly reports. 

3131. And, of course, of receiving communications from the Trustees ?—Yes. 

3132. You have heard what has been stated, with respect to the mode in which the heads of 
departments, who have been examined hitherto—Mr. Panizzi and Sir Frederick Madden— 
state that they make their communications to the Trustees, and receive communications from 
the Trustees ; are your communications with the Trustees, both to and from, conducted in the 
same way and manner with those of those heads of departments ?—I should think precisely 
in the same way. 

3133. Have you many occasions of personal interview with the Trustees ?—Formerly I was 
frequently called in, but of late very seldom. Without being especially called in, of course I 
can have no communication with the Board of Trustees except through the reading of reports. 

3134. And you are not called in, as a matter of course, to the Trustees when the affairs of 
your department are under consideration ?—It has not happened lately. 

3135. (Si? Charles Lemon.) In your former evidence you mentioned, that, upon the occasions 
when you saw the ‘Trustees, you were always kept standing, and that such was the etiquette—is 
that the case now ?-—It is not so now. 

3136. You are allowed to sit down, and explain at leisure the objections which you have ?— 
Y es, In answering questions which are put to us. 

Sie in your evidence, given in 1835, you were asked, ‘* Is the Committee to understand 
that Government has, from time to time, ‘presented the better specimens that have been col- 
lected by these naturalists,’—referring to Captain Franklin and Dr Richardson—“ and their 
officers, to the Zoological Society ?—That is the impression on my mind.” Have you the 
same complaint to make at the present moment ?—I think that that was the case only in 1820, 
when the great influx of objects in Natural History, especially of arctic zoology, made it 
sheberesvenh yo advisable to allow many of the specimens to be made over in that way. 

3138. Have you had occasion of late years to make the same complaint ?—No. I speak of 
the period when I had the zoology under my care, together with the mineralogy and paleon- 
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tology. In 1820, immediately after the resignation of Dr. Leach, I was obliged, single handed, 
for nearly a twelemonth, to perform that portion of the duties of the department also. 

3139. You were asked in the same year, “Are you aware that there is a regulation in the 
Naval Service, which requires officers on their return home, to surrender such specimens as 
they may have collected abroad?” Has that regulation been acted on pretty generally ?—I sup- 
pose not generally. With regard to the fossils and minerals, I may say that it has not happened 
within the last six or seven years. 

3140. (Sir Philip Egerton.) You have complained of the resolution of the House of Com- 
mons, recommending the subdivision of the departments, was your department specified in 
that resolution ?——No; but this was in consequence of my writing to a member of that Com- 
mittee, known for his great courtesy, who informed me that my letter had been read to them, 
and that they had resolved to generalize the question, and omit the specific mention of the 
Natural History Department. 

3141. Nevertheless, you consider that the subdivision of your department, in consequence of 
that resolution of the House of Commons ?—No doubt. 

» 3142. When that subdivision was made, were you deprived of any emoluments or privileges 
which you possessed before ?—Privileges, perhaps, but not emoiuments. That was not my 
complaint at all. 

3143. What privileges do you conceive you have been deprived of by that subdivision of the 
department ?2—I was the bead of the Department of Natural History for a long series of years. 
The headship of the department is now by many supposed to be in abeyance. 

3144. Had you any pationage in your department before the subdivision ?—No. 

- 3145. Then the subdivision of your department did not deprive you of any patronage ?— 
No; the whole was a matter of feeling only. I considered myself degraded in a manner ; 
and not a word expressive of approbation has been bestowed on me, though by far the greater 
part of my life has been spent in the service of the Museum. 

2146. Have the heads of the other branches, into which that department was divided, salaries 
and emoluments equal to yours?—I do not consider the question of emolument at alle? air: 
Brown is exactly upon the same footing as the other Under Librarians. 

3147. Is not Mr. Brown’s an exceptional case ; does his salary stand upon the same footing 
as the other salaries in the Museum ?—Yes, it does. 

3148. The degradation of which you complain is merely an alteration in your title ?—Not 
in the title, but in the rank formerly held by the head of the Department of Natural History, 
the most ancient, and for which the British Museum was mainly founded. 

3149. Do you consider that the administration of your department has suffered in the 
public estimation in consequence of that subdivision ?—No; I have no reason to think it has. 

3150. Do you conceive that the same progress could have been made in the arrangement of 
that large department, if it had continued as it was previously to the resolution of the Com- 
mittee 7—With a staff sufficiently numerous to make a proper division of labour possible, I 
think it might have been reasonably expected that the same progress would be made in the 
arrangements under a head _of the whole department, as heretofore. I am speaking only of 
Mineralogy, Zoology, and Paleontology. I leave Botany quite out of the question. 

3151. Have you been inthe habit of making comparative anatomy your study ?—I have 
not, but know enough of it to appreciate its importance in various branches of Paleontology, 
with regard to arrangements. 


[The Witness withdrew. ] 


Adjourned to Friday next at 12 o'clock. 


Fripay, June 2, 1848. 
Viscount CANNING in the Chair. 


Lord Seymour, Lord Wrorrrstey, The Bishop of Norwicu, Sir Parinip EGERTON, 
the Lorp Apvocars, Sir'Cuartes Lemon, Mr. MILNES. 


Edward Hawkins, Esq. examined. 


3152. (Chairman.) You are Keeper of Antiquities in this Museum?—Yes. 

3153. How long have you been so?—Since the year 1826. 

5154. Previously to that, did you occupy any other post ?—I was for a short time second in 
that department. 

3155. Will you state to the Commissioners, in a few words, in what your duties consist as 
Keeper of Antiquities ?—To keep the antiquities and coins and ethnographical collections all in 
order, and to look out for acquisitions which may be advisable for the Museum. 

3156. What relations have you with the Trustees in the discharge of your duties ?—I make 
to them monthly reports, and occasionally I am personally spoken to. 

3157. Is that at your own desire, or only when the Trustees suggest it 2—Only when they 
require it. 

3158. Does it never happen that you find occasion to communicate with them personally, to 
suggest to them what should be done?—Yes, certainly. 

3159. When that suggestion is made by you, is it usually attended to by the Trustees ?— 
I have applied for personal conferences; but when I have done so, it has not as a matter of 
course been granted. In fact, I should say, the few times that I have asked for one it has not 


been granted. 
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3160. Upon those occasions, has it appeared to you that any inconvenience has resulted from 
its not having been granted ?—Yes, I think so certainly. 

3161. How do you make your application ?—In writing. — eld 

3162. Is it addressed to the Trustees ?—Yes, in the ordinary way, through the Principal 
Librarian. ; bal 

3163. Stating the grounds upon which you desire to have a communication, or simply stating 
that you wish to have a communication ?—On the last occasion, it was simply requesting a con- 


ference with the Trustees. 
3164. Upon what occasion was that ?—It was with regard to some arrangement of the 


officers’ houses. , 

3165. The Trustees were not aware that it was with respect to the housesthat you wished to con- 
fer with them ?—Yes; I think I stated that it was with regard to some arrangement of the houses. 

3166. (Lord Wrottesley.) Did the Trustees assign any grounds for their refusal to see you? 
—None, except that I received verbally an intimation that conferences with officers were incon- 
venient, and that the granting one to me on that occasion might be quoted as an inconvenient 
precedent for the future. — ae 

3167. (Chairman.) Through whom was that communication made to you ?—By the Princi- 

al Librarian, at that time acting as Secretary. 

3168. Can you inform the Commission whether you named the subject upon which you 
wished to confer with the Commissioners or not?—I requested “permission to confer with the 
Trustees with regard to some arrangement in the residences now building for the officers”; and 
the reply to that was, “The Trustees decline the conference.” 

3169. (Lord Wrottesley.) What is the date of that transaction ?—The minute, in answer to 
my request, was dated the 9th of October, 1847. 

3170. (Chairman.) Is that signed by anybody ?—Yes; it is signed by Sir Henry Ellis, as 
Principal Librarian, he acting at that time as Secretary during Mr. Forshall’s illness, 

3171. Do you mean by that, that if Mr, Forshail had been discharging his own duties at the 
time, that the minute would have been signed by Mr. Forsball ?—Yes. 

3172. Upon previous occasions, when you have made applications for conferences with the 
Trustees, and when those applications have been refused, have the answers been conveyed to 
you through Mr. Forshall, with his signature as Secretary?—I am not quite sure that there 
have been any answers, Ido not recollect that there have been any distinct answers; but the 
conference, when requested, did not take place. I do not recollect having expressly made a 
request, but rather intimating a desire to give verbal information. 

3173. To whom, in that case, would such an intimation go ?—In that case it would be in the 
report transmitted, in the ordinary way, through the Principal Librarian. 

3174. That would appear in the copy of your report ?—Yes, certainly ; but I do not 
remember any specific instance of it. I do not recollect really having made many direct appli- 
cations to be adrnitted to a conference. 

3175. Did you make such suggestion in your report in the confidence that it would be read 
or seen by the Trustees ?—Certainly. I expected that it would be seen. 

3176. Do you know whether it has been invariably or generally the case, that the Trustees 
have with their own eyes seen, or heard read the Report ?—I have no means of knowing that; 
I cannot doubt it ; I have no idea of anything being suppressed from them. 

3177. (The Bishop of Norwich.) Do you think there has been any grievance in any Depart- 
ment which might not have reached the ears of the Trustees since they decline to grant private 
audiences ?—I am not aware of anything of the kind. My entire belief is, that everything that 
is submitted to the Trustees by the officers of the establishment is fairly laid before them. 

3178. You mean in a geueral report ?—Yes. 

3179. (Chairman.) You stated that it was part of the business of your department to look 
out for additions to it. In cases where you have found anything that would have been a 
valuable addition to the department, what is the course you have followed in bringing it before 
the notice of the authorities ?—I make a special report to the Trustees, stating the value that 
such and such an acquisition would be to the Museum; and stating to them also what will be 
the probable cost of making such an acquisition. 

_ 3180. By a special report, you mean a report over and above the monthly report ?--Yes, 
independently of the ordinary monthly report. 

3181. When you have made that report, how is it communicated to the Trustees ?— 
Through the Principal Librarian. 

3182. Is the answer to it communicated through the Principal Librarian ?—The answer 
comes from the Trustees, signed by the Secretary ; but how it is transmitted I do not always 
know ; it 1s sent to me by a messenger, 

3153. Have you found that the answer has in most cases been given readily, and without 
much delay ?—Yes, after a few days, and with not more delay than was to be expected ina 
large establishment like this, where there are numerous minutes to be transcribed. 

3 184. In cases where the Trustees have not been of your opinion as to the expediency of 
making acquisitions, have they assigned any reasons to you for it?—No, not in general, but 
simply that the purchase was declined, or some such answer. 

3185. Upon the occasions when they have requested a conference with you, has it generally 
been with the view of getting further explanation in regard to suggestions of yours of: that 
bee? pat has been the purpose. It is not a satisfactory mode of communicating, 
ofthe ee ne nen officer is not called in unless there is some hesitation on the part 
eee ee ” sti t 1en called in and asked certain questions, and the answers he makes 
we ad i i may e Positively true; but, relatively to the position in which the question is 

€ the Lrustees, and of which he knows nothing, they may convey a false impression. 
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3186. You think that the officer cannot do justice to the subject under discussion without 
being better acquainted, than according to the rules of the establishment he now can be, with 
what is proceeding before the Trustees ?—Yes, I think he cannot; and my own opinion is, 
founded upon 20 years’ experience, that an officer, whenever he is himself or his department 
before the Trustees, ought to be present from the opening of the business till its final conclu- 
sion, that he may have an opportunity of hearing all the objections made, and of stating his own 
views of the case, so that the Trustees and himself may thoroughly understand each other; and 
they would be better able to understand each other’s views, and be better able to carry them out. 

3187. (Lord Wrottesley ) That answer I presume is a general answer, and does not extend 
only to the subject of acquisitions, but it extends in general to all transactions between the 
heads of departments and the Trustees ?—Yes. 

3188. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) Or to any question connected with the management of your 
department ?—Anything upon which the Trustees wish to speak to me. 

3189. Connected with the department ?—Yes. 

3190. (The Bishop of Norwich.) Have you any supernumerary assistants in your depart- 
ment ?—I really hardly know by what title they are called. I do not know whether Mr. 
Burgon is called a supernumerary or not. I think he has not what is called ‘an appointment ;” 
at least I am not aware that he has. 

3191. Has he any fixed salary from the Museum ?—Yes. 

ie Has any alteration been recently made in the salaries of officers in your department ? 
— Yes. 

3193. Can you state what those alterations have been?—Mr, Burgon’s salary has been 
increased. 

3194, From what sum to what sum?—From 200J. a-year to 300/. a-year. 

3195. What is his immediate department ?—Assisting in the Antiquity Department. 

3196. Did you recommend those alterations ?—No. 

3197. At whose recommendation were they made?—I do not know. ‘The thing was done, 
and I know nothing more of it. 

3198. Do you know the grounds for this alteration in the salaries?—No, I am not 
acquainted with any grounds; I was not informed of any grounds. 

3199. It came, in fact, from the Trustees ?—It was announced to me that such was the fact, 
that the salary had been increased, from the Trustees. 

3200. How the matter reached the Trustees you do not know ?—An application was made, 
I believe, by Mr. Burgon, for an increase of salary. 

3201. By a memorial from himself ?—Yes. 

3202. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Is there any similar case in the Museum to that of Mr. 
Burgon ?—Not that I am aware of. 

3203. What is your staff in the coin and medal room now ?—There is Mr. Birch, Mr. 
Newton, Mr.Vaux, and Mr. Burgon, Mr. Fitzgerald was there, but he has quitted the 
department for some months, and his successor has not been appointed. 

3204. There is a vacancy for the appointment lately held by Mr. Fitzgerald ?—Yes. 

3205. Was that vacancy reported to the Board of Trustees ?—Yes, several times. 

3206. Do you find that you can administer the business of that department efficiently 
without that office being filled up?—No, certainly not. We want another officer very much 
indeed. 

3207. Have you reported to that effect to the Trustees ?—Yes, more than once. 

3208. Have you received any answer to that report ?—No answer. 

3209. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you recollect in what month Mr. Fitzgerald left ?—I do not 
remember exactly. He was unwell during part of the autumn; he then came back to the 
department for some short time, and then removed to another department. He must have 
been absent altogether six months, or something like that. 

3210. (Sir Philip Egerton.) What is Mr. Birch’s designation?—He is Under Keeper of 
Antiquities. 

3211. I see that he is entered in Mr. Duncombe’s return as “ Assistant Keeper,” is that his 
correct title ?—Correctly; according to the title, we are librarians; but latterly the word 
«« Librarian” has been abandoned, and the words “ Keeper” and “ Under Keeper” have been 
substituted. 

3212. Whatis Mr. Birch’s salary ?—400/. a year, I think. 

3213. Who is next in succession? —Mr. Newton is next in seniority. 

3214. What is his salary ?—I do not know whether he has arrived at the utmost. Up till 
very lately the officers were paid daily wages; latterly that has been altered, and I think now 
the salary is about 200 guineas a year. Whether Mr. Newton has arrived at that I am not 
certain, 

3215. At what period was that alteration made?—Of that I had no official notice ; but it 
was some few months ago. 

3216. (Lhe Bishop of Norwich.) When you answered the question with respect to super- 
numerary assistants, did you include among them the gentlemen you haye just now mentioned, 
or are they regular assistants ?—No, they are regular assistants; they have appointments. 

3217. How many of them are there?—I have at present three in that capacity, Mr, Birch, 
Mr. Newton, and Mr. Vaux, and there is one vacaucy. 

3218. What is Mr. Vaux’s salary ?—In the same condition as Mr. Newton’s, precisely ; it 
works up till it arrives at 200 guineas a-year. 

3219. What does it commence at ?/—About 150/., I think. 

3220. (Sir Philip Egerton.) When does it reach its maximum ?—It is inferior to the salary 
which Mr. Burgon receives ?—Yes, At the end of 10 years it amounts to 200 guineas a-year. 
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3221. You stated Mr. Burgon’s salary to be 3002.?—It was 200 guineas when he first 
came in, and it has been now increased to S00/. n 

3222. Mr. Burgon is the junior in your department ?—Yes. 

3223. (The Lord Advocate.) When was it increased to 3001. ?—A few months ago. 

3224, (Sir Philip Egerton.) With respect to your staff, how many of them have received 
university educations ?— Mr. Newton, Mr. Vaux, and Mr. Fitzgerald. 

3225. Until a very late period they were only paid at the rate of 14s. a-day wages ?—I 
forget exacily the amount ; it began I think with 10s. 

3226. I see by Mr. Duncombe’s Return that at that period Mr, Newton and Mr. Vaux re- 
ceived 14s. a-day for every day actually employed ; and that Mr. Fitzgerald received 12s, 
a-day for every day actually employed ?—That was because Mr. Fitzgerald had not been so 
long in the service of the Museum. ids 

3227. And those three gentlemen have all received University educations ?—Yes. 

3228. (Lord Wrottesley.) Was not Mr. Newton at the bar before he came here? No; he 
came directly from the university to us. pita: ‘ 3 

3229. (The Bishop of Norwich.) Is there any examination or testimonials given as to their 
competency in the knowledge of the peculiar departments into which they are about to enter ? 
—When there is a vacancy, testimonials are generally given in. 

3230. As to the candidate’s fitness for that particular department ?—No; perhaps more as 
to general information. In point of fact, there has been no school of archeology existing, and 
therefore we have not had archeologists to choose from. We have been desirous of getting 
young men of considerable talents and attainments, and of letting them derive their archeolo- 
vical education from their employment and opportunities in the Museum, 
~ 83231. (Sir Philip Egerton.) With respect to the persons employed in the Printed Book De- 
partment, who enjoy salaries of the same amount as the salaries in your department, are they 
generally persons who have received university educations, or educations as expensive and costly, 
as the assistants in your department ?—Genera.ly speaking, I believe not. 

3232. Have you made any report to the Trustees with respect to the mode of payment of 
the assistants in your department ?—Yes. 

3233. What was the date of that report ?—It was dated the 6th of February, 1847. 

3234. Did you receive any reply to that report ?—I think not. 

3235. Was it in consequence of that report that the alterations were made to which you have 
alluded in the salaries of your depattment?—The only augmentation that I mentioned was 
that in the salary of Mr. Burgon, 

3236. You mentioned another alteration?—Yes; I do not know whether it was in conse- 
quence of my report. 

3237. But the alteration was subsequently to your report ?— Yes. 

3238. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) Did you receive any answer from the Trustees in reply to your 
report ?—There was no reply on that occasion, but on another occasion, with regard to Mr. 
Burgon, the Trustees declined to furnish me with a minute upon the subject. 

3239. (Lord Seymour.) Did you receive auy answer stating why the Trustees declined to 
furnish you with any minute ?—No; on one occasion | expressly applied in writing for a minute, 
which had been made in consequence of a report of mine, and the ‘Trustees declined to fur- 
nish it. 

3240. How did you ascertain that the Trustees declined to furnish it; who stated that to 
you ?—It was stated in a regular minute by the Trusiees. 

3241. (Lord Wrottesley.) Which was transmitted to you ?—Yes. 

3242. (The Lord Adovcate’) You have received no answer to the report ?—No, not to the 
last report of February 6, 1847; the former report was dated 1844, and of the minute in reply 
to that the Trustees refused to give mea copy. 

3243. What was the subject of the former report ?—I requested copies of two minutes; one 
relative to the employment of Mr. Burgon, and the other relative to the appropriation of 
the new houses. The answer was, that the Trustees did not think proper to accede to my 
request. 

3244. (Chairman.) And that answer was transmitted to you like the others, signed by the 
Secretary ?— Yes. 

3245. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Have you been consulted at all by the Trustees, as to filling 
up the present vacancy in the Coin Room ?—No, not at all; [ merely reported that I wanted 
some one to supply the vacancy. 

et Have you made any recommendation to the Trustees of any person for the-vacancy ? 
No, 

3247. Are you in the habit of recommending to the Trustees persons for vacancies ?—No. 

_ 3248. Do you think that the business of your department is suffering in consequence of the 
incompetency of your staff?—Yes, very much. 

3249. (Lord Wrottesley.) Have you ever been asked by the Trustees, directly or indirectly, 
whether you had any person to recommend ?—-No. 

3250. (The Lord Advocate.) Have you ever been consulted as to eandidates?—No; the 
appointment rests with the three Principal Trustees. 

3251. (Lord Wrottesley.) My question referred to any of the Trustees? —No, I have not 
been spoken to on the subject. 

3252. (The Bishop of Norwich.) A candidate for a department always sends his memorial 
up to the Trustees ’—Yes, to the three Principal Trustees. 

_ 3253. (Chairman.) Will you just refer to question 1686, put to Sir Charles Fellows on a 
former day. He is asked, Is there anything which has struck you as defective in the ma- 
nagement of this department of the Museum?” that is, the Department of Antiquities ; read 
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the answer, and tell the Commission how far you agree with it.—‘* There is a want of power. 
I, as an individual, perhaps, more authorized than any one else to point out objections, am per- 
fectly at a loss to know to whom to point them out. The head of the department says, ‘ I 
have nothing to dowith it.’ Then I go to the Secretary’s office, and am told to write. I write, 
and four months afterwards I have an answer, the Trustees not meeting in the interval. And 
then it is merely an answer acknowledging the receipt of the letter. I feel that I cannot im- 
mediately come in contact with the parties who are committing the error, which must be a 
defect somewhere. Had the Keeper of Antiquities the charge of those antiquities which are 
being put up, IT am sure he would be willing, as he must be, if he is fit to be the keeper of 
them, to avail himself of the suggestions of persons able to give advice on the subject.” That 
answer seems to refer exclusively to what was going on in the Lycian Rooms. 

3254. Is that answer applicable generally to the mode in which the business is carried on 
between your department and the Trustees ?—No, I think not; I think it refers exclusively to 
what was going on in the Lycian Room. 

3255. In this instance, you think it is not true of the relations existing between the depart- 
ments and the Trustees generally ?—I do not think it applicable to the general management of 
the Museum. 

3256. (The Lord Advocate.) This was a case, as referred to by Sir Charles Fellows, in 
which certain objects had not been given over to your charge ?—Enxactly ; those marbles which 
had come from Xanthus. 

3257. And they belong to your department, and were not given over to your charge ?-—No. 

3258. Is it the case that you did not understand that you had any right at all to interfere 
with them till the Trustees put them into your charge ?— Exactly. 

3259. Though there were antiquities actually deposited in the department of the Museum 
devoted to the objects of your department, you were not entitled to interfere in any way with 
the arrangement, and you were not the person to be addressed with reference to the arrange- 
ment, because they had not been given over to your charge ?—The arrangement was entirely 
conceded to Sir Richard Westmacott, with which I had nothing to do; and after they had been 
completely arranged, they were then, by an official document, placed under my charge. 

3260. They were not under your charge at the time ?—They were, perhaps, in my care to 
prevent them from being damaged by visitors, or anything of that kind, as any other objects 
were. 

3261. Were you charged in any respect whatever with their arrangement ?— Not the least. 

3262. That was exclusively with Sir Richard Westmacctt ?-— Yes. 

3263. If Sir Charles Fellows had made any communication touching the arrangement, 
either objecting to it as it was, or approving of it, it was unnecessary for him to make it to you, 
as’you could not receive it or act upon it Yes. 

3264. (Chairman.) Has the same course that was followed in respect to the Lycian 
Marbles been followed in the arrangement of any other collections that have come to your 
department. Have they been first put under the charge of some person not connected with 
the Museum, or not acting under you for arrangement, and then, finally, but not until after 
the arrangement has been made, into your care ?—There has been no case strictly parallel 
with that of the Lycian Marbles. 

3265. What is the course generally pursued with regard to new accessions to your depart- 
ment ?—I think that all the accessions that have come, have been arranged according to my 
request principally ; but the charge of them has been given decidedly to Sir Richard West- 
macott. He has so entirely consulted me upon all occasions, and we have spoken so freely 
together, that I can hardly say whether they were in my charge or his; but the fact is, he was 
charged generally with the arrangement of these by the Trustees. 

3266. (The Lord Advocate.) Ave you responsible or not for the arrangement; that is the 
question ?—No, I am not responsible for the arrangement of the larger objects; for the 
smaller objects, things that do not require any particular moving, I am responsible; generally 
speaking I am not. 

3267. We are talking of the Lycian Room. Are you responsible or not for the arrange- 
ment of the Lycian Room in so far as the objects are permanently placed there 2—I am 
decidedly not responsible for anything in the Lycian Room. 

3268. You are not responsible. Though at the head of the Department of Antiquities, that 
matter was in no respect trusted to your care ?—Not at all. 

3269. Had the Trustees any communication with you before placing them under the charge 
of Sir Richard Westmacott ?—1I think I had one interview with the Trustees, at the same time 
that Sir Charles Fellows and Sir Richard Westmacott had also an interview. 

3270. Was the object of that interview to consider the propriety of putting them under the 
charge of Sir Richard Westmacott ?—No; merely a sort of general conversation with regard 
to the arrangement, and I also made a report upon the subject previously, which I think the 
Commission have already got in evidence. 

3271. (Chairman.) Ave you aware that Sir Richard Westmacott has ever been consulted 
by the Trustees respecting the acquisition of antiquities 2—Sometimes, when sculptures have 
been offered for sale, Sir Richard Westmacott has been consulted, whether officially by the 
Trustees or not I am not sure; but I have always made a point of consulting him, and 
getting his opinion with regard to their value as works of art. 

3272. Sir Richard Westmacott used to have the superintendence of making the moulds of 
the statues ?-That was not in connection with the Museum; that was a permission given to 
him, but nothing more. Permission was given to him to make moulds of particular works of 
art in the Museum, 

3273. On his own account ?— Yes. 
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3274. (The Lord Advocate.) Whenever he chose ?—No; I think it was entirely confined to 
the marbles of the Parthenon; I think that was all that was asked for, 

3275. (Chairman.) Since then a regular moulder has been appointed to the Museum, and 
he is under your authority ?—Yes. . 

3276. Do you set him to work, and prescribe to him what he is to do upon your own judg- 
ment, without consultation with the [rustees?—No; if any person wishes to have a east of 
any object of which there is not a mould existing, he makes known his wishes to the Trustees 
through the Secretary, and that request 1s communicated to me, and I have to report whether 
the mould can be made safely and with propriety or not, and what would be the cost of 
making the mould, and what would be the cost at which the casts from that mould ought to 
be sold to the purchasers. 

3277. You never yourself originate any work for the moulder ?—Certainly not, 

3278, (Lord Wrottesley.) Is the whole conduct of the work left to the moulder then, or are 


you present upon the occasion ?—No. 
" 3279. (Chairman.) If you report that the mould can be properly and safely made, and it is 


made, the casts are sold ?—Yes. 

3280. Are they sold to the public generally, or only to the person making the application ? 
—To the public generally ; any person making an application. 

3281. To what account are the proceeds of the sale carried ?—I apprehend to the account 
generally of the Museum; but with regard to money matters I know nothing. 

3982. Who sells them and receives the money ?—The Secretary. 

3283. You having fixed the price ?— Yes. 

3284. (The Bishop of Norwich.) Does any profit accrue to the Museum from such sale ?— 
Some little profit; but the object is not to derive profit, but to sell to the public as cheaply as 
it is possible to sell them. 

3285, Is the Museum at any expense in preparing those works ?—Yes, they pay the expense 
of the original mould. 

3286. (Chairman.) By what rule are you guided in fixing the price ?_J endeavour to ascer- 
tain what sale there may be for any particular object ; and supposing it was probable that there 
would be 10 casts sold, I divide the whole expense of those 10 casts and of the original mould 
into 10 parts, and then add some trifle, a shilling or two or something of that kind to the price; 
but the endeavour is to furnish them to the public as nearly as we can at cost price. 

3287. ( The Bishop of Norwich.) Then, in point of fact, the Museum is rather a loser than a 
gainer by every model that is made ?—Yes, I think it is, for sometimes they do not sell as 
many as I have calculated upon. 

3988. The expenses incurred are greater than the money received, generally speaking ?—I 
should think in all probability they would be. 

3289. (Chairman.) Do you conceive that the payment of the moulder’s wages is to be in- 
cluded ?—We have nothing to do with those wages. The principal moulder has his own work- 
people, and he receives merely what he charges for making the mould. 

3290, (The Lord Advocate.) What he charges you consider the cost price, and you adjust 
the price against the public so as to adjust the two things as nearly as you can?—Yes, 

3291. (The Bishop of Norwich.) What is the average cost to the Museum for making a 
mould; take a superior subject, a subject of a high class, have you any idea of the expense ? 
—No I have not; they vary from a mere hand or foot up to a group of three colossal 
figures, 

3292. (Chairman.) When you have fixed the price at which the models should be sold, do 
you communicate further with the Trustees or with the Secretary ’—I communicate to the 
Trustees, of course through the Secretary, my estimate of the cost, 

3293. And then the Trustees decide whether the mould shall or shall not be made, accord- 
ing to their judgment ?—They generally come to it in a shorter way, which is to say, “ the 
moulds shall be made, if Mr. Hawkins sees no objection.” 

3294, Before you have settled the price?—No, not before I have settled the price, because 
that is subject to time: if it is advisable that the mould should be made, it is made, and as to 
the question of price there is plenty of time to consult the Trustees with regard to that after- 
wards, before the thing is sold to the public. 

3295, (The Lord Advocate.) If the first buyer of the cast paid a larger price, the thing 
might be more easily obtained if it were really an expensive one?—Yes, only I do not think 
that we have ever hesitated or refused to make a mould, when the subject to be moulded could 
be moulded with safety, 

3296. Have there been any in bronze ?—Yes; but only one I think has been made in 
bronze. 

3297. There are some of them charged rather high; the Fates?—Yes; they were two very 
large figures, with a very great deal of intricate drapery. 

2398. Do you find that the moulds last long ?—With care they will last a long time, but 
they vary very much. Some will take a good many impressions, and some will not take so 
many. 

3299. (Mr. Monckton Milnes.) Have any collections of casts been supplied gratuitously ?— 
I cannot say of my own knowledge; I think they have, but Iam not quite sure. 

__ 3500. (Sir Philip Egerton.) You stated in answer to a previous question, that you thought 
if the Trustees admitted the heads of departments to their consultations, that much good would 
result from it ?—Yes, certainly. 

} 3301. Do you not think that the business would occupy a much greater length of time than 
it does at present ?—Not having been present at any of their meetings, I can hardly say; but 
my opinion is that it would occupy less time, because the whole subject would come before them 
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at once, and they would have the fullest information upon the subject, which would enable them Z. Hawhins, Esq. 
to come toa more speedy conclusion than by mere conversation, and when partially unac- 
quainted with the subject. 

3302. Would they have time to attend to that, as well as to the multifarious business brought 
before them on other subjects?—Yes ; and I think that each case would be decided upon in 
less time. 

3303. Do you think that, +f such were the mode of transacting the business of the Museum, 
that more applications would be made to the Trustees from the heads of departments 2—Yes, 
certainly. 

3304. And an increase of business would result from that ?—Yes, in that way, certainly I 
think it would. 

3305. Taking the Trustees who are in the habit of attending the meetings, do you think 
that any contradictory decisions might be arrived at in consequence of different persons out of 
the numerous Boards attending the different meetings of the Board ?—Of course they would 
be liable to that. The larger the body or the committee is, the more likely you are to have 
irregular attendance and change of persons. 

3306. Do you think that more attention would be paid to the representations of the heads 
of departments if there were an administrative Board, at which the heads of departments might 
have seats and voices?—Yes; and I think that the business of the Museum would be better 
understood. 

3307. Providing the general business of the Museum were transacted by the Board of 
Trustees, and the administration of the departments submitted to a scientific Board for instance ? 
—I do not know about a scientific Board ; you would have two scientific Boards, a scientific 
Board of Trustees, and a scientific Board of officers. 

3308. Do you think the Board of ‘Trustees, as at present constituted, a scientific Board ?— 
Partially so. 

3309, The Trustees have appointed a sub-committee for the different departments, have 
they not ?—I believe they have. 

3310, You are not aware of a sub-committee upon the Department of Antiquities being in 
existence ?—I have never met such a committee. 

3311. Are you aware of the 12th Rule of the Trustees, which states—‘‘ With the view to 
ensure more accurate and detailed visitations, there shall be three permanent sub-committees 
of the Trustees, one for the Departments of Manuscripts and Printed Books, one for the 
Department of Natural History, and a third for the Departments of Antiquities and Prints?” 
—J] know that there is such a rule. 

3312. (The Lord Advocate.) But you never met the committee?—Not as a committee ; 
not knowing them to be in such a capacity. 

3313. So far as you know, the rule exists, but the committee is a non-entity ?—I have 
always supposed, by some regulation or other of the Trustees, that all the Trustees were mem- 
bers of every Board, in fact, if they chose to attend. 

3314. Have the Trustees ever attended you in any shape as that Board, or that com- 
mittee ?—No. 

3315. (Chairman.) After a meeting of Trustees has taken place, and any business of your 
department has been brought before them, are you cognizant of the number and the names of 
the Trustees who were present ?—No. 

3316. You do not know by what particular Trustees any question affecting your department 
may have been decided 2—No. 

3317. Have you reason to believe that the Trustees who attend from time to time vary very 
much ?—Certainly, 

3318. Have you ever traced any inconvenience in your department to the fact of its bemg a 
very varying and fluctuating body ?—No:; I am not aware of any instance of that kind. 

3319. (Mr. Monckton Milnes.) Would you not rather prefer that the affairs of your 
department should be administered by a constant instead of a fluctuating body ?— Certainly. 

3320. (The Lord Advocate.) You spoke of a scientific Board ; do you think that much 
advantage would result by putting the departments under a scientific Board?—No, I really do 
not think there would. 

3321. (Sir Philip Egerton.) In putting that question, I intended to say literary and 
scientific ?—No, I do not think that scientific or literary attainments would be an objection to 
a Trustee ; but I do not think they are essential and necessary qualifications. 

3399. Have the Trustees ever represented to you that it would be advisable to exhibit any of 
the coins and medals or interesting works now contained in the Coin Room ?—It has been long 
in contemplation to exhibit them. 

3323. Have you received any representations from the Trustees upon the subject ?—I do 
not recollect any specific order; but it has been long thoroughly and entirely understood that 
they are; and we are preparing to do it, At the time of the Committee before the House of 
Commons it was recommended. 

3394, Has that arrangement been carried out yet ?—_No, and because the rooms are scarcely 
completed. A great many things of that kind have been delayed from the delay in com- 
pleting the building. 

3995, Is it in contemplation to have a room for the exhibition of British antiquities ?—Yes, 
two rooms. 

3326. Can you state when those rooms are likely to be ready ?—No, I cannot indeed. I 
believe they are only just now beginning again to work, after a considerable cessation of work. 
There is a room preparing, already built, for the exhibition of gold ornaments, coins, and 
other works of intrinsic value, and arrangements are making for exhibiting those objects. 
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3327. (Chairman.) Have you anything further to state to the Commission in regard to 
communications between yourself or your department and the Trustees or other officers of the 
‘establishment ?—No, I think not. I have stated as distinctly as I could my own view of what 
would be an advantageous arrangement. ; } 

3528. (Lord Wrottesley.) To revert again to the appointment of assistants, you were asked 
some questions with respect to that subject, and I will read to you a part of an answer given 
by Mr. Gray in 1835 with respect to that matter, and ask you whether you concur in his 
views. He says—“I wish again to state, that I think we require additional assistance in one 
department, and for those assistants I would strongly recommend young men whom we could 
bring up. We want them to commence with writing labels, making catalogues, &e. : the 
should be, as it were, brought up to the business. That is the mode in which almost all the 
officers are brought up in the continental museums, and it is the best way to render them 
efficient. All the merely mechanical part ofthe employment being done by the young men, the 
older officers (who have become gradually fitted for a higher post by the experience which they 
have acquired in the inferior grades) have more ample time. for performing that kind of work 
which requires greater experience and more extensive information, such as determining the 
nomenclature, settling the mode of arrangement, and superintending the labours of their 
assistants. Young men thus educated seem to me to be well calculated to become good 
officers, having acquired during their noviciate habits of industry, experience in the discharge 
of the duties of the office, and an intimate acquaintance with the collection placed under their 
charge.” Do you concur in those views?—The principle upon which we have gone in the 
Department of Antiquities has been, to get young men who are well educated, and of good 
character and attainments, and to educate them for the specific purposes of the department 
after they come here, but we have not thought it necessary to look out for persons who are 
already antiquaries ; and if we had been so disposed, until very lately the study of archeology 
has been so little attended to in the country that we could not have found them. 

3329. (Chairman.) When you say that it has been your system to look put for such persons 
as you describe, how are the Commission to understand that as bearing upon your answer to 
another question, when you said you had nothing to do with recommendations or with appoint- 
ments to vacancies in your department ?—What I do isto. apply to the Universities, or to 
some friends at the Universities, to look out for proper persons ; and when such persons are 
named, to let them know that a vacancy exists, and then to put them in the way of making 
their own application to obtain that situation if they think proper. 

3330. To the three principal Trustees ?—Yes. 

3331. Then indirectly you area party to bringing proper people under the notice of the 
three Principal Trustees ?—To look out for them, that they may bring themselves under the 
notice of the three Principal Trustees, and to look for as many candidates as we can get. 

3332. The Principal Trustees selecting from those candidates the person whom they think 
fit to appoint ?—Yes. 

3333. Do the three Principal Trustees generally appoint persons who have been brought 
under their notice by those means ?—Yes. 

3334. (Lord Wrottesley.) What is-your opinion as to heads of departments being allowed to 
take pupils ?—I have never thought of anything of the kind, except taking these young men 
when they come from college, and they are at first in the state of pupils. 

3335. They are quasi pupils ?—Yes. 

3336. (The Bishop of Norwich.) You never take young men of an inferior age—say of 15 
or thereabouts ?—-We never have done. Our object has been to get young men with University 
educations, and that they should have run their career at the University creditably before they 
come to us. 

3337. Do you not find some inconvenience arise at first from young men. who come into a 
certain department without any previous knowledge of it ?—It is an inconvenience at first, but 
we have not the means of remedying that inconvenience. There are not archeologists to be 
found existing in the country. 

3338. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Do those young men who enter your department, coming from 
the University, generally remain with you for any number of years ?—We have not lost any- 
body from the department, I think, except Mr. Fitzgerald. 

3339. Entering your department, they take that as their profession for life ?—Yes, we hope 
that ; we wish that they should do so; but, as I said before, the encouragement is so little, 
that it is not reasonable to expect that they should do so. 


John Edward Gray, Esq. examined. 


3840. (Chairman.) What office do you occupy in the Museum ?—I hold the office of 
Keeper of the Zoological Collections; that is the official title that I had given me in my ap- 
pointment, bearing date the 31st of March, 1840. 

3341. What were you previously to that ?—I was originally appointed a temporary assist- 
ant at the general meeting of the Trustees, the Archbishop in the chair, on the 11th of De- 
ee 1824. I was subsequently appointed an Assistant after the sitting of the Committee 
of 1836. 
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3342. (The Lord Advocate.) How many Trustees were then present?—The appointment 
does not state, 
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3343, Did you receive any appointment from the three Principal Trustees ?—None at first; 


I think my appointment, if I recollect right, was in the first instance merely temporary, for 
a couple of years. 
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3344. Under that appointment by the general body of Trustees?—I believe so. I think 


that Mr. Children applied that I should be continued in my occupation, and I went on upon’ 


those terms till after the Committee of 1836, when Mr. Forshall intimated to me that if I 
desired it I might have an appointment, and I then received an appointment, naming me to be 
“one of the Assistants in the said Museum.” 

3345. What is the date of that appointment ?—The 18th April, 1837, and signed by the 
three Trustees—the Archbishop, the Speaker, and the Lord Chancellor. 

3346. Till then you had had no appointment from the Principal Trustees ?—No; I may 
state that from 1814 to 1819, and from 1822 to 1824, I had given assistance as a friend to the 
two preceding Keepers, but I had no appointment for the occupation, and no salary. 

3347. When did you get your present appointment ?—-My present appointment is dated 
the 3lst of March, 1840. 

3348. Is that signed by the three Principal Trustees ?—Yes ; I would wish to draw the at- 
tention of the Commission to two points. In the first appointment, as an Assistant, I was called 
« Mr. John Edward Gray,” in the second appointment, as a Keeper, I was called “ John Ed- 
ward Gray, Esq.,” and this appears to be the rule of the establishment. I cannot conceive 
that such a distinction is the feeling of the ‘Trustees generally, but you will see that in all the 
Returns to Parliament, a distinction has been made between the assistants and the officers ; 
I am sure, however, that the way to get work done, if you wish people to behave as gentle- 
men, is to treat them as gentlemen, and to make them feel that they are so regarded and so 
treated. The second regards the form of my appointment. In the first appointment I was 
only appointed during pleasure, and in the other I am appointed according to the Act of Par- 
liament. 

3449. (The Lord Advocate.) When were you appointed during pleasure ?—By the appoint- 
ment of 1837. “The said Assistant in the said Museum to hold, enjoy, and execute the said 
employment of an Assistant during the pleasure of the Trustees, and according to the statutes 
and rules made or to be made from time to time for the government of the said Museum;7 
whereas, in the other appointment of 1840, I am appointed “to be Keeper of the Zoological 
Collections in the said Museum, to hold, enjoy, and execute the said employment and service 
according to the true intent and meaning of the said Act.” 

3350. (Chairman.) Is that all you have to state with regard to your appointments 2— Yes. 

3351. In regard to the conduct of your department, and the communications that you find 
necessary to make with the ‘Trustees, are they upon a convenient footing ?—I report monthly 
as to the work done, and I report upon special occasions as to anything that may be 
required to be done for the general conduct of the department. 

3352. Will you state to the Commission precisely what your duties are as Keeper of the 
Zoological Collection ?—I have to keep the collection in order, and to extend it by purchases 
and by donations, and to make catalogues, and to render it as accessible and useful to the public 
as possible. 

3353. (The Bishop of Norwich.) When you speak of extending it, do you do that upon your 
own authority ?—I do it m this way : specimens are offered to me, and I report to the Trustees 
what I consider it is desirable to purchase ; but, generally, it may be considered as done upon 
my own authority, because nothing that I ever recommended has been refused by the Trustees ; 
but one or more larger grants have been declined by the Treasury ; therefore I am pretty well 
certain that what I do recommend will be purchased. 

3354. (Chairman.) Has that generally been the case?—I know of no exception. Upon 
one occasion a purchase was recommended which the Trustees declined; but on my stating 
to them the particular grounds why I wished the purchase to be made, it was immediately 
acceded to. 

3355. What course did you follow in that instance. Did the Trustees decline to act upon 
your recommendation at first ?—Yes. 

3356. How was that conveyed to you?—By a minute of the Trustees. I received a minute 
from the Secretary, informing me that the purchase had been declined. At the next meeting 
T sent in a report stating that I believed they must have misunderstood the circumstances under 
which I recommended the purchase of it, and I begged to be allowed to enter into full details. 

3357. What led you to suppose that they did not understand the circumstances connected 
with it ?—Because it appeared to me that it was very important that we should have it, and I 
took upon myself to state fully the reasons why I wished to make the purchase. 

3358. It was not in consequence of any personal communication with the Trustees that you 
came to that conclusion?—No, I merely reported that Mr. Eschricht, of Copenhagen, had 
offered me such and such a specimen. It was the skeleton of a whale. I believe that they 
have agreed to all purchases that I have recommended, except the specimen offered by Pro- 
fessor Esschricht. I stated before that I thought this refusal evidently must have arisen from my 
not being sufficiently explicit in my recommendation, and I therefore at the next meeting 
made a statement of the reasons why I had recommended it. 

3359. Have you been in the habit of having personal communications with the ‘Trustees 
during their sittings ?—I have had several personal communications with the Trustees since I 
was keeper ; at least, eight or nine times during the time I have been here. Looking over the 
minutes, I see it is so. 

3360, Has that been at their desire, or at your request 2—I never requested it. In some 
cases as to the arrangement of rooms, or the misconduct of an attendant, I have had a personal 
conference with them. 

3361. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) Has that been more recently or further back ?—I think in the 
earlier part. I do not think that I have been before the Trustees, except once, for the last 
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any inconvenience to result from that want of personal communication 
with them ?—Certainly not ; if I felt the want of it, I should have made a point to seek it. If 
I thought that anything particular was required, I have called upon the Trustees individually, 
and told them the state of the case. I have sometimes spoken to one or two of the Trustees who 
took aninterest in my department ; and in any stance when anything required attention In my 
partment, if a thing called for a decision to be made which I did not think the 
fully understood, I have explained to these Trustees what I particularly wished, T have 
generally explained these matters to the President of the Royal Society. I considered him as 
the Chairman of the Natural History Sub-Committee. Wa ne 

3363. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Do you consider that is a dignified and constitutional mode of 
transacting the business of a great national establishment ?—I do not know that it is undig- 
nified. I regarded Lord Northampton as the special representative of the Natural History 
part of the collection. Wie é br. j 

3364. Do not you think if greater facilities were given for communications with the Board 
of Trustees, that such indirect communications would not be necessary ?—I have not wanted a 
communication, except in the case where a discussion has arisen where I have wanted a room, 
I have not felt the want of more direct intercourse with the Trustees. 

3365. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Have you any reason to suppose that any special authority 
was delegated to the Marquis of Northampton ?—No; I merely see, by the Report of 1836, 
that the President of the Royal Society is the Chairman of the Natural History Sub-Com- 
mittee, and I know, as the Commission will see by the minute under which I was appointed, 
that my predecessor was in the habit of applying to the President of the Royal Society on 
similar occasions, and I have explained to Lord Northampton my wishes upon some occasions ; 
but I think that has not occurred more than two or three times. 

3366. If that sub-committee held regular meetings, would you think it your duty to com- 
municate with that sub-committee rather than with one member of the sub-committee ?— 
The occasions have been so few in my case, that I cannot give an opinion upon it. I have not 
felt the want of any such sub-committee. 

3367. Do you mean to say that the meetings of that sub-committee have been so few ?— 
No; the occasions when I have required communications have been so few. 

3368. How often does the sub-committee meet ?—I never knew of its meeting as a sub- 
committee. I naturally applied to Lord Northampton or Lord Cawdor, as Trustees who took 
an interest in my department, and without interfering in minor points in the department, 
listened with attention to any statement or suggestion I had to offer, and were thus able to 
explain my wishes at the Board of which they formed a part. 

3369. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Have you any reason io know that the sub-committee exists? 
—No further than what I see in the Appendix to the Report of the Committee of 1836, p. 390. 

3370. (Sir Philip Egerton.) In case you should be anxious to make any alteration of im- 
portance in the arrangement of your collection, such as changing one branch of it from one 
room to another room, do you communicate in the first instance with the Trustees ?—The fact 
is, that the collection of zoology is almost entirely newly made. We are just moved into the 
new building. In 1840, plans were given in by which that arrangement had been made, and 
we have not yet been able, for the want of certain rooms which we believe are intended for us, 
entirely to complete the original plan ; so I have not had occasion to do so. 

3371. Do you mean to say that you have communicated plans to the Trustees ?—The plans 
were arranged by my predecessor and myself, and I have carried out those same plans. ‘The 
plans were made before I came in as keeper of the department. 

3372. Have you made any report to the Board of Trustees with respect to the movement of 
specimens from any other department of the Museum into your department ?—A memorial 
was sent in from the British Association, requesting that the fossil shells should be arranged 
with the recent shells, and I strongly urged upon the Trustees such an arrangement. 

3373. Was that done by a written communication, or verbally ?—By a report. 

3374, Did you receive any answer to that report ?—I believe an answer was communicated 
to the British Association; and I received a minute, which directed Mr. Konig to transfer 
to me the duplicates that existed in his department. I should have been very glad to have 
produced that report, if I had known it would have been referred to. I entered fully into the 
question as to the necessity of the fossil animals being arranged in the Zoological Department. 

3375. If you thought it desirable, in pursuance of the views you gave to the Committee in 
1835, that the whole of the Paleontological Collection should be associated with the Zoological 
Department, and not with the Mineralogical Department, do you still entertain that view ?— 
Yes; I feel that most strongly, and I do consider it most important to those who study fossils, 
and I believe the study has very much suffered from its not having been earried into execution. 
To remedy this inconvenience, as far as possible, I have purchased three or four collections of 
authentically named fossil shells and radiated animals to arrange with the recent ones; and to 
assist the students of fossil bones, I have collected during the last three years a very large 
collection of skeletons of all classes, kept them in the state most easy for comparison with 
fossils, and have allowed Mr. Konig’s assistant (Mr. Waterhouse) to have the same access to 
them as if he belonged to my department; but neither of these remedies are as useful as if the 
recent, and fossil animals were under the same direction and in one series. 

3376, Have you made any representation to the Trustees upon the subject?—Yes; I 
strongly urged the advantage and desirableness of it. 

3377. That report had merely reference to the Conchological Department ?—No ; I entered 
more fully into the subject, stating that all the fossils ought to be transferred and arranged with 
the recent skeletons, both of vertebrated and invertebrated animals. 
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Association 2—The answer to me referred only to the shells; it did not take notice of the other 
part of my report. 

3379. As far as your original representation goes, the Trustees have not yet given you any 
general answer ?—No; and I consider it desirable that it should be carried out. But I found 
tliat it gave great pain to the keeper of the Mineral Department, and I deferred any further 
proceedings, because I did not wish to give pain. As there seemed to be but little pressure 
from without, I did not wish to give pain unnecessarily by further urging such a proceeding. 

3380. Do you consider that, if communications between the Trustees and heads of depart- 
ments were more free and less restricted, that you would have better opportunities of urging your 
views upon the Board of Trustees ?—I might, certainly, and perhaps it might be advan- 
tageous to have more communications; but I have not found the want of them. When I have 
considered it my duty to do so, I have taken every opportunity of urging whatever has occurred 
to me upon the Trustees, and in every legitimate way. Though some of the suggestions which 
I have made have not been adopted, yet some have been, and some are in progress of adoption. 

3381. From your previous evidence, it appears that you have made one report to the 
Trustees on this subject, and that you have received no answer to that report ?—I received an 
answer as to the shells. The answer was, that Mr. Konig should transfer to me what dupli- 
cates of shells he possessed. 

3382. You have stated that it is of very great importance for the scientific value of your 
department that the Paleontological Department should be united to your department ; that you 
have made a report to the Trustees upon that point, and only received a partial answer ?—Yes. 

3383. Do you consider, if your means of communication with the Trustees were less restricted, 
that you would have better opportunities of pressing those views upon the Trustees which you 
think would have been of so much advantage to your department 2—-I asked one or two of the 
memorialists to assist me in urging them upon the Trustees, and when I found them unwilling 
to assist me, it did not appear that they felt the subject so strongly as I felt it myself, as [ 
found them so extremely painful to one of my colleagues, I determined not to urge it further, 
put let it wait fora time. Ifit had been again brought before the Trustees, I would willingly 
have done what I could to have carried out my own plans with regard to the matter. 

3384. (The Bishop of Norwich.) What are the particular objects contained in your depart- 
ment?—The whole of recent Zoology, the collections of Mammalia, Birds, Fishes, and 
Reptiles, and collections of Shells and Radiated Animals, Molluscous Animals, Insects, and 
Corals. I have nothing to do with Botany or Minerals. 

3385. What is the present number of your assistants ?My present number of assistants is 
four. 

3386. Will you mention their names and their salaries?—Mr. George Robert Gray, 
salary 240/. a-year ; Mr. Adam White, Dr. Baird, Mr. Edward Doubleday, each at 215/. 
a-year. I consider them very much underpaid, as they have each established for themselves 
a European reputation in the branch of zoology, which they respectively study, and they have 
had to expend much time and money in their preliminary studies. 

3387. Have you any supernumerary assistants ?—I have not. 

3388. Is your present number of assistants equal to your present wants ?—My present 
number of assistants will enable me just to carry on the routine duties of my department. I 
have made a report to the Trustees of my desire to have additional assistants, and rather for 
especial objects, and they proposed we should have temporary assistants for the especial pur- 
pose, and 300/., now reduced to 250/., is in the estimates this year for the purpose. 

3389. Do the salaries of those persons whom you have mentioned increase ?—The salaries 
have increased. Originally the assistants in the Natural History Department when they first 
came in had 7s. a-day; then after two years’ service they had 9s. a-day; after five years’ 
service lls. a-day ; and after ten years’ service 180/. But that was found to be so exceedingly 
unfair, the assistants of the Manuscripts and Antiquities having a different rate of salary, that 
after two or three applications had been made, the salaries were rendered equivalent to the 
salaries of the assistants in the more favoured departments, 

3390. Have you any catalogues in your department ?—Yes, catalogues of various parts of 
the department. 

3391. Are they printed?—Yes, they are printed. We have a—l. List of Mammalia; 2. 
List of Mammalia and Birds of Nepal, presented by H. B. Hodgson, Esq. ; 3. List of Birds, 
Part 1. Raptorial, Part 3, Grallatorial and Palmipede; 4. List of Osteological specimens ; 
5. Catalogue of Reptiles, Part 1, Lizards, Part 2, Crocodiles, Tortoises, and Amphibeenians ; 
6. List of Lepidopterous Insects, Parts 1, 2, and 3; 7. List of Hymenopterous Insects, Parts 1 
and 2, Chalcides; &. List of Myriapodes; 9. List of Crustacea ; 10. Nomenclature of Cole- 
opterous Insects, Part 1, Cetoniade ; Part 2, Hydrocanthari; Part 3. Buprestide ; 11. List 
of British Radiated Animals. 

3392. Considering the enormous increase of the egllections in your department, can you 
proceed as well as you could wish with the catalogues and the general arrangement 2—_No, 
certainly not, and that is why I applied for additional assistants. 

3393. You think it would be advisable to employ temporary supernumerary assistants ?-—I 
should prefer permanent assistants, but the Trustees propose that I should employ temporary 
assistants for special purposes; a person to make a catalogue of the fishes, or a catalogue of one 
particular branch of subjects, for a special sum of money, and I believe this plan will be very 
successful, 

3394. In fact your present staff is not adequate to the wants of your establishment ?—I can 
just carry on the routine duties of my department, and with great labour and exertion produce 
a catalogue now and then. 


5 . . . . 
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general, that catalogues of the whole collection should be made as speedily as is consistent with 

their accuracy ?—Yes, I think that one great use of the collection is to have it named and 
‘ oC 

a you made any reports to the Trustees upon the subject of the catalogues ?—No, 
I have not done so,.as it is one of the bye-laws that catalogues should be made; and I have 

considered it my especial duty to form them. ; ' 

3397. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) Are you quite satisfied with the manner in which com- 
munications pass between your department and yourself, as the head of it, and the Trustees ?— 
I have had no cause for dissatisfaction. ; 

3398. Have you any wish to have more frequent intercourse with the Trustees relative to 
the business of your department, or do you not think that it would be advantageous ?—I think 
it is very probable that it might be; but I have not had any occasion, with regard to my own 
department, to complain that I have not had sufficient intercourse. More frequent interviews 
might lead to difficulties and more interference, which might reduce the responsibility and 
depress the energies of the keeper. 

3399. You never met with the Committee at all?—No. 

3400. You communicated, like the other heads of departments, exclusively by reports ?— 
Yes. 

3401. Receiving written answers from the Secretary ?—Not always receiving answers. There 
are sundry suggestions and reports to which I have not received answers. 

3402. Where you have not received answers, has your report been adopted or rejected ?—_I 
cannot always tell. I reported upon the inadequacy of the salaries a short time ago, and I 
enclosed various reports from my assistants on that subject, and I received no answer; but, 
after waiting some time, I called the attention of the Trustees to the fact that I had not 
received an answer, and I received a minute. On the 11th of May, 1848, I stated to the 
Trustees—“ Mr. Gray begs to inform the Trustees that he has not yet received any reply to 
his report of the 7th of March, containing an application relative to the salaries from each 
of the assistants of the Zoological Department. Mr. Gray would not have troubled the Trus- 
tees, but he has been repeatedly applied to by these gentlemen to know the answer to their 
application.” The answer that I got was dated 13th May, 1848. ‘Mr. Gray reported that 
he had not yet received any reply to his report of the 7th March, containing an application 
relative to the salaries of the assistants in his branch of the Natural History Department. 
The Secretary was ordered to acquaint Mr. Gray that the Trustees, having considered his 
report, and the papers accompanying it, as well as the general memorial presented on the same 
day from the assistants of the Museum, had made a minute on the subject, which minute had 
been placed in the hands of the Principal Librarian, for the information of the memorialists.” 
I received no answer whatever myself, 

3403. That was for the information of the memorialists ?—Yes. 

3404. Did they receive the information ?—No, certainly not. 

3405. Was not it communicated to them at all ’—Certainly not to the memorialists belong- 
ing to my department. 

3406. Do you find that the business of the Museum is conducted harmoniously, so far as you 
are aware ?—[ think, from my experience of councils and committees, that it is conducted pretty 
nearly in the same way, and perhaps more harmoniously, than I have seen business conducted 
in councils or such institutions. 

3407. What institutions do you refer to?—The scientific societies. There are occasional 
controversies between officers; one officer is apt to think his own department of most im- 
portance, and wishes to have the greatest amount of space; but as far as I am concerned, 
certainly, I have been exceedingly comfortable with all my brother officers, and have had no 
reason to complain of the conduct of any one towards myself. I-consider that I have lived 
here very harmoniously. 

3408. And more so than you have known to be the case in other similar institutions ?— 
Yes, more than I have seen on councils and committees. I have seen more unpleasant 
discussion going on, producing changes of the officers, curators, and the slow progress of their 
collections. 

3409. Have you found the Trustees always ready to listen to any suggestion which you 
have made to them ‘—Generally so. In every case that I have made a suggestion, they have 
always received whatever suggestion I have made, and I have generally found them carried 
into execution if not immediately, at least very often after atime. I must say, that the rela- 
tionship between myself and my brother officers, and the Trustees, has been exceedingly com- 
fortable, and everything that I could desire. 

3410. (Sir Charles Lemon.) You mentioned that you occasionally made recommendations to 
the Trustees, to purchase certain objects. Is there any fixed sum placed annually at your dis- 
posal?—Yes; there is a sum every year placed at my disposal, in the Parliamentary grant, 
lately it has been about 10004. 

3411. Does that come directly into your hands, or do you merely draw for it as you may 
have occasion ?—I haye nothing to do with the pecuniary part of the business. 

3412. My question was, Is there any fixed sum placed at your disposal, annually, for the 
purchase of small objects ?—I beg your pardon. ‘There is a sum for the extension of the Col- 
lection in the Museum, and with this sum we recommend certain purchases to be made at such 
and such an amount. 

3413, That sum is now about 1000/.?—Yes. It has rather increased of late—was 12507. 
last year. 

3414. Is that generally found sufficient ?—I could, with advantage to the Museum, spend 
more. It has not been sufficient certainly, because during the eight years that I have been 
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Keeper, as I said before, I have had in a great degree to form the collection, and it has in- 
creased I suppose, thirty-fold, perhaps forty-fold; I have, therefore, been more anxious to 
increase, and get things together so as to make the collection fit for a catalogue, and I have 
consequently every year exceeded my grant. This year I am in a double difficulty; con- 
sidering that I should have the same sum as I had last, [ have expended the whole of my 
grant, and now a reduced estimate has come out, by which so much of my grant is cut off, 
and I am therefore that money in debt. 

3415. I want to compare that with an answer of yours, given in 1835.. You stated, “We 
have spent in the purchase of birds and mammalia, to increase the collection, on an average, 
25/. a-year ?—That is quite true, but then that arose from zoology being only the subsidiary 
part ofa large department, whereas directly it was made a separate and individual department, the 
Collection began to increase, and great additions were made, to it, and we had a separate grant. 

3416. In that same report you say, “ I do not think that the Admiralty and the Colonial 
Office, and I might add, foreign countries also, afford us the assistance which as a national 
Museum, we have a right to expect from them.” Are there any grounds for the same com- 
plaint at the present time ?—We receive hardly anything from any of the public offices. I do 
not know what they receive themselves, but our best means of increase is by purchase. 

3417. Does not there exist at the Admiralty a particular order, that officers returning from 
foreign expeditions should lodge their collections at the Museum ?—I am not aware of any 
such order. At any rate if there is such an order we get very little by it. 

3418. If it exists it is not acted upon?—No. 

3419. Do you think that it would be advantageous that an understanding of that sort 
should exist ?—The things that we receive in this way are so very few that I do not think it 
important one way or the other. Many people who have a love for natural history offer us 
a selection of their collections, and we get a great number of things by presents ; but I find 
that the very best means is purchase. We get exactly what we want, and by every other means 
we are sure to be overloaded with duplicates, which are as much trouble to keep as the collec- 
tion itself. 

3420. (The Bishop of Norwich.) Are you not aware that there is a general feeling that 
presents sent by individuals are not sufficiently attended to in the Museum, and that has rather 
damped the ardour of some persons in sending them ?—I am not aware of that, on the contrary, 
the number of presents, and the multitude of persons who send us presents, I think, shows the 
contrary. 

3421. Have you not an immense quantity of things—subjects of natural history—which are 
never exhibited, and which are, in fact, in your cellars, or out of the way ?—Certainly not; all 
are arranged, accessible and in good order. 

3422. Skins of birds or animals ?—No, we exhibit a fair selection. We cannot exhibit every 
specimen, because it is useful for scientific purposes to keep a stuffed set, and an unstuffed set, 
and every specimen that we receive, whether a purchase or a present, is, before the end of the 
year, inserted in its right place in the collection, and is accessible to every one. 

3423. In fact vou have no cases or boxes of subjects of natural history which have not been 
opened or fairly examined and exhibited to the public as far as is possible ?—Certainly not, 
and. I will give an instance. When I left this room, the last time of meeting, I was told that a 
large collection had arrived ; that collection has been opened, examined, and catalogued since 
that day; it was the last collection we received, and an entry has been made in our register of 
the articles received on the last day of your meeting. 

3424. (Lord Seymour.) [understand you to say that you did not receive much assistance 
from. the Government in the Colonial and Foreign Departments in adding to your collection ; have 
you much space for additions to your collection ?—I think we can exhibit in the space we have got, 
considering only the recent collection ; (but whenever th¢ fossil collection, which I fully expect 
must ultimately be transferred, is transferred, we sba]] vant more) : for the exhibition of the 
recent collection, I think we have space enough, when the two rooms, which I believe are intended 
for my department, are obtained, to exhibit the largest collection of zoology to be seen in Europe. 

3425. I understand you to mean that you have a good deal of space for additional speci- 
mens ?—We can replenish and fill up the gaps; there is room for it in the collection. The 
rooms which I spoke of are intended for the collection which will be ready to put into them as 
soon as [ have the rooms. I understand that some discussion has now arisen as to whether I 
am to have the rooms or not. 

3426. (The Bishop of Norwich.) Wave you any cases fitted up peculiarly for British 
zoology ‘—When the arrangement of zoology was first made, it was always intended, that is, 
I always understood that I was to have certain rooms; and I arranged the collection with the 
full intention that those rooms were for such and such a purpose; and now that they are built, 
I understand that there is a doubt whether I am to have them or not. These are the rooms 
that the British collections were intended to be placed in, and the collection is ready as soon 
as it is decided; but the matter is now deferred to December of this year, as I understand. 

3427. (Mr. Monckton Milnes.) Is there any portion of your department which you think 
might be transferred to the Museum of Economic Geology ?—-No portion of my department has 
any connection with that museum, to my knowledge. 


Robert Brown, Esq., examined. 


3428. (Chairman.) You are Keeper of the Botanical Collections ?— Yes. 
3429. How long have you held that situation?—My appointment as an Under- Librarian, 
is dated the 19th of September, 1827. 
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3430. Were you in the Museum previously to 1827?—No. I brought my department 


along with me. he 
343]. Will you explain to the Commission what you mean by that ?—It has been explained 
to the Committee in the House of Commons; but I can repeat the explanation, if desired; 
what I brought with me, was the collection of Sir Joseph Banks. 

3432, (The Lord Advocate.) You refer to your evidence given before the Committee of the 


House of Commons ?—Yes. 


3433. (Chairman.) Have many additions been made to your collection of late years?— 


When I came to the Museum, I had charge of nothing but that collection which I brought with 
me, and that.continued to be the case for upwards of seven years; and then, having repeatedly 
stated to the Trustees the expediency of transferring all the botanical materials in the Museum 
to my charge, they at length directed that transfer to be made. 

3434, When did that transfer take place ?—In July, 1835. 

3435. Since July, 1835, you have had charge of a much larger collection?—I have had 
charge of all the old collections; the Sloane Collection, which is very extensive, and whatever 
additions had been made to it, which were neither extensive nor important. 

3436, Since 1835, have many additions been made to your collection ?—Yes, I should say 
many additions. 

3437. And you make additions annually, do you not ?—I_ have received presents of con- 


siderable importance, and I obtained, after several years, a small annual sum for purchases, of 


which I cannot give the exact date. 
8438, You had not that allowance till some years subsequently to 1835?—No, some years 


subsequently to my bringing that collection of Sir Joseph Banks here in 1827. 

3439. I asked you whether you had not that allowance for purchase, till subsequently to the 
rear 1835?—In my report of July 1834, I stated that “to preserve the relative importance 
and the actual utility of the Banksian Herbarium as a collection of reference, an annual sum 
not exceeding perhaps somewhat under 100/., is necessary to enable him to make such 
additions to it as may be occasionally obtained by purchase,” In the estimate for the following 
year, I obtained a grant of 802, which in 1841 was increased to 1007. The grant, therefore, 


was not connected with the transfer. 

3440. When you think it desirable to make any addition, do you send in a report to the 
Trustees to that effect ?—Always. 

3441. Have those reports been generally met with the consent of the Trustees ?—Not 
always, but very generally. The annual sum allowed has not met all the cases, where I 
thought purchases ought to have been made; and, I believe in one or two such cases the 
yurchase was declined, I suppose, on that account. I know of no other reason. 

3442, Did the Trustees in their reply to your report, state that they declined them on account 
of the amount ?—No; I do not think they stated the reason. 

3443, What answers had you to your applications to the Trustees—were they written 
answers ?—They were written answers. 

3444. Have you any of those answers with you ?—No, I have not ; not understanding that I 
was to be examined to-day, except only on certain points, which I thought such documents 
could not refer to. 

3445. Did you not understand that you would be examined to-day as to the communications 
with the Trustees?—I did so. 

3446. Will you state to the Commission, any points connected with your communications 
with the Trustees to which you have more particularly turned your attention, expecting to be 
examined thereupon ?—I may state that I have never been before the Trustees on any occasion 
except on that which I stated to the Committee of the House of Commons, which preceded my 
appointment, and on which occasion it was necessary I should be present. I have felt, cer- 
tainly, in a few cases, that it might have been advantageous to have had a personal interview 
with the Trustees, and to have been allowed to state, perhaps more fully and‘more distinctly 
than I could do by reports, certain points which I wished to carry, for the advantage, as [ 
believed, of the department; and there is one instance which has very recently occurred, as 
to which I hope I may be allowed to go into some detail. On the 8th May, 1847, I received 
a minute of the Trustees, in which I was desired to give my opinion to the Trustees, as to the 
expediency of exhibiting any part of the Botanical collections. In consequence of receiving 
ihat minute, I gave a detailed statement ; the commencement of which was, that I had been 
collecting materials for that exhibition for a considerable time. And I pointed out a room 
which adjoins the present department, as one which would be well fitted for that purpose. I 
beg also to state to the Commission, that so long ago as March, 1828, when called upon by the 
Trustees to point out the space in the ast Wing required for the Botanical collections, I 
stated that the two rooms at the south-end of that wing (now occupied by the Botanical 
Department) along with the smaller subdivision immediately adjoining the Great Room, 
(at present the Mammalian Saloon) would, I believe, be sufficient for all the purposes of the 
department. In this estimate of the necessary space, I included, as I stated, the smaller sub- 
division of the Great Room, for the purpose of a botanical exhibition, if the Trustees should 
direct one to be formed, but for which | also stated, I had not then sufficient materials for a 
commencement, and I expressed a hope, that if the Trustees at a future time directed the 

formation of such an exhibition, they would reserve the necessary space, which would not, I 
thought, exceed that portion of the Great Room referred to. 

3447. The Trustees requested you to give your opinion as to the expediency of exhibiting 
the collection under your charge ?—Yes, such part as was fitted for exhibition. 

3448. To this, I understand you to have replied, that with the view of preparing the exhi- 
bition, you wished to obtain other materials?—That was in my report of March 1828; I will 
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now read my report of June 1847 :— Mr. Brown, in compliance with the direction of the 
Trustees, in their minute of the 8th of May, requiring his opinion as to the expediency of 
exhibiting any part of the Botanical Collections, has the honour to state, that although an 
arranged herbarium admits only of consultation for purposes of science, yet there are other 
materials properly belonging to a botanical museum which it is desirable to exhibit, and which 
Mr. Brown has been gradually collecting with that view. ‘These materials, though as yet of 
very limited extent, might, however, form the commencement of a botanical exhibition. For 
this purpose, the room immediately adjoining to those occupied by the Botanical Department 
is well adapted, hoth as to size and lighting, and would be sufficient for the arrangement and 
display of all such materials as might be hereafter obtained either as presents or by purchase. 
But to enable Mr. Brown to give due extent to the present collection, it would be necessary to 
make an addition to the sum of 1002. now annually allotted for the purchase of specimens to be 
added to the atranged herbarium, and which, though he has hitherto found it sufficient for that 
purpose, would certainly not enable him to obtain such specimens as are fitted for exhibition. 
An annual addition of 502. would, he believes, answer the purpose. The principal materials 
ft for exhibition would be the following :—Ist. Specimens of structure, illustrating vegetable 
anatomy and physiology, and such as are of remarkable appearance, chiefly monocotyledonous, 
calculated to give a notion of the most striking peculiarities in the vegetation of distant parts of 
the world. Of this class several very rare and valuable specimens have already been obtained ; 
Ind. The fructification of palms especially, but also of many other tribes of such size as neces- 
sarily to exclude them from an arranged herbarium; and of this division also many interesting 
specimens are already in the collection ; 3rd. Woods from various parts of the world, the 
existing collection of which is yet very limited, and requires preparation, but which might, 
both by presents and purchase, be greatly increased ; and 4thly, there is already in the de~- 
partment a collection of models of English fungi, accurately made by the late Mr. James 
Sowerby, and purchased from his son several years ago. Most of the specimens now referred 
to are deposited, or rather warehoused, in the outer room of the Botanical Department, where 
the duties of the attendants, chiefly in fixing specimens, are performed, which is fully 
occupied by the geographically-arranged specimens in upright presses, and by tables in 
the centre of the room, containing the old collections of plants bound in volumes, chiefly 
ofthe Sloane Museum. In concluding the present report, on a subject suggested by the ‘Trus- 
tees, Mr. Brown begs to state his opinion, that a botanical exhibition, such as that of which he 
has now given the outline, though it cannot be made so attractive as those of the other depart- 
ments of natural history, might still prove in some of its parts at least of sufficient interest even 
for the public at large, but more particularly to persons engaged in the study of botany, and to 
travellers of general information, especially naval officers, who might thus be led to attend to 
the peculiarities of vegetation in the distant countries they may visit, and from whom also in- 
structive additions to the collection might be obtained.” 

3449. (Sir Philip Egerton.) In that report, you do not recommend, as far as I can under- 
stand, an exhibition showing the adaptation of vegetable tissues to economical purposes ?—No ; 
I considered that beyond my department, and better adapted to the Society of Arts. 

3450. (The Lord Advocate.) What was the answer that you received ?—This was a com- 
munication to which I received no answer. I will now read another minute of the ‘Trustees 
of the 13th of November, 1847, as follows :—“ The reports of Mr. Gray, of 5th May, 1847, 
and of Mr. Brown, of June 9th, relating to the rooms at present occupied by Dr. Falconer 
(adjoining the Mammalian Saloon), together with a fresh report from Mr. Gray, dated 10th 
November, were read. On account of Mr. Brown's absence at the present time, these reports 
were ordered to be referred to the next general meeting, and it was directed that in the interim 
Mr. Gray and Mr, Brown should be made acquainted that the consideration of their reports 
had been referred to that meeting, in case either of them might have anything further to urge.” 
It is on that minute sent to me that I have now an observation to make, of the greatest im- 

ortance to my department, and to introduce which was my only object in bringing this sub- 
ject before the Commission. I learned accidentally, not officially, that it had been suggested to 
the Trustees that the outer room of the existing Botanical Department might be made appli- 
cable to the purposes of the exhibition ; and I have no hesitation in saying, from the importance 
of that room to me in carrying on the ordinary duties of the department, that such application 
would be most detrimental, and I might almost say destructive, to the department. It would 
admit the public three days in the week into a room where the duties of the attendants are per- 
formed, under inspection, in fixing plants, and more especially still, as precluding access to the 
contents of that room, which is constantly necessary for purposes most essential to the depart- 
ment, namely, that of incorporating with the arranged collection, contained in the inner room, 
all the unarranged or geographically-arranged collections which fully occupy the outer room. 
I therefore decidedly think that I ought to have had that communication made to me, which 
was not done; and if the Trustees should come to the conclusion of ordering me to apply that 
room for the purpose of an exhibition, I should consider it my duty to again remonstrate, in 
the strongest terms I can employ consistently with due respect for them, that by such a 
measure they would injure materially the department. I will now read my second 
report, dated the 8th of December, 1847 :—“< Mr. Brown, in compliance with the minute 
of the Trustees of the 13th of November, respecting his application for one of the two 
rooms now occupied by Dr. Falconer, namely, that adjoining the Banksian Depart- 
ment, for the purpose of a botanical exhibition, and being informed that, if he has anything 
further to urge in support of his application, the subject will be taken into consideration at 
their next general meeting, he begs to submit to the Trustees the observations which follow. 
In the first place, he has reason to believe, though he has received no official intimation of the 
fact, that it has been suggested to the Trustees that the outer room, now occupied by the bo- 
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On this suggestion Mr. Brown has to remark, in the first place, that the only way in which 

this outer room could be made so available would be by clearing it of the greater part of its 

contents; for, in in ifs present state, it is obviously altogether unfitted for such a purpose, 

Secondly, that such a suggestion could never have been made, had due attention been Pp ad to the 

manner in which the room in question is occupied, and to the importance of its principal 

contents in relation to the systematically-arranged herbarium contained in the cabinets of the 
imer room. In his report of the 9th of June, Mr. Brown has adverted to the contents of the 
outer room, and to the duties carried on in it, but not perhaps in such detail, as completely, 
and at once, to set aside the suggestion referred to. He therefore thinks it necessary to make 
the following additions to the account there given. The upper and principal division of the 
upright close presses of both sides of the outer room contain, and are nearly filled with, spe- 
cimens of plants from various countries, geographically arranged. From these materials, 
selections are constantly made for incorporation with the systematically-arranged herbarium 
of the inner room ; uninterrupted access to these presses is obviously necessary for this purpose, 
which, in fact, forms the principal duty of the department. The specimens so selected and 
prepared, are then properly fixed by the attendants, in the outer room. The lower and smaller 
divisions of the upright fittings contain collections of seeds and seed vessels, in part belonging 
to the Sloane Museum, partly to the Banksian, and others more recently obtained. To these 
collections free access at all times is also necessary, The upright glazed presses at both 

ends of the room contain such specimens as from their bulk and nature can form no part of a 

systematically-arranged herbarium, but which are interesting to the scientific visitor. The 

greater part of these specimens are also fitted for public inspection, but they would form a very 
small part of the intended exhibition, are too much crowded in their present state, and the 

space now occupied by the presses containing them will very soon be required for a more im- 

portant purpose, namely, for the necessary extension of the systematic herbarium, which 

already very nearly fills the inner room. The centre of the outer room is fully occupied by 
tables containing, chiefly, the various herbaria, in bound volumes, of the Sloane Museum. The 
undersigned trusts that it will appear from the account of the outer room now given, that its 
contents are of great importance, and cannot be removed or disturbed without essential detri- 
triment to the department ; that the room, in its present state, is wholly unfitted for an exhi- 
bition, and that, were the case otherwise, it could not be so applied without manifestly and 
greatly impeding the most important duties of the Botanical Department. If, therefore, the 

‘Trustees regard the formation of a botanical exhibition as desirable, which Mr. Brown again 
earnestly recommends, and which he has received many proofs that the public expect, there 
seems to be no question as to the particular room in which the exhibition is to be formed, that 
applied for being, as far as he knows, the only one in the building at all fitted for the purpose. 
In conclusion, Mr. Brown begs that, in addition to the statements now made the Trustees will, 
when the question is before them, take the trouble of reconsidering his report of the 9th of 
June, to which these statements are merely a supplement.” 

3451. (The Lord Advocate.) Have you any reason to suppose that the Trustees have come 
to any resolution with regard to the room ?—They have come to no resolution, which has arisen 
I believe, from a third officer applying for those rooms, and they have deferred the consider- 
ation of the subject till December. I took an opportunity, on their visitation to my department, 
in May, to point out to them, and more particularly, to the Chairman, as I supposed, of that 
meeting, the detrimental consequences of so employing, or attempting to employ, my outer 
room, which even otherwise it is not at all fitted for. 

3452. You speak of a visitation in May ; was that in May last ?—Yes. 

3453. Has there been an annual visitation in May ?—Yes, always an annual visitation, 
and the officer is often requested, if he has anything to stale respecting his department, to 
do so. 

3454, Have you seen the committee that is appointed for Natural History frequently ?— 
I have not been present at any meeting of the Trustees except on the occasion of the annual 
visitations. 

3455. Except during that annual visitation ?—Except during the annual visitations. 

3456. You have seen them once every year at that period ?—I think so. 

3457. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Upon an occasion of that kind, have you had an_ opportunity 
of entering fully into the business of your department ?—No, certainly not; but I was glad of 
this opportunity, while the Trustees were in the room, and I could point out to them the occu- 
pation of that room, and how inconsistent it was with the duties performed in it, and the con- 
Stant access to it required, to attempt an exhibition in it. 

Bae That visitation, I presume, takes place with respect to the whole of the Museum ?— 
es, 

3459. And therefore hardly affords time for any lengthened representation ?—No ; certainly 
not. I suppose what I now refer to occupied a quarter of an hour. 

_ 3460. (The Lord Advocate.) Little more than passing through your department ’—Very 
little ; they would have an opportunity of seeing that the rooms were not in disorder perhaps ; 
that is all I think they can generally ascertain. 

38461. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Is there any library connected with your department of bota- 
nical books ?—Sir Joseph Banks’ library accompanied the collection; I have no charge, of 
that, but a few books were then selected of essential importance, but not certainly sufficient to 
enable me to carry on the duties of the department. I can obtain books from the library, but 
I am obliged thrice a year, according to the regulations of the Printed Book Department, to 
send down all those books, and I am consequently deprived of the use of them for two or three 
days on each occasion, Very recently I have applied for a small annual sum to enable me 
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gradually to purchase the books absolutely essential for carrying on the duties of my depart- 
ment, that sum being 25/. 

3462. Is any portion of the books sent to the British Museum under the Copyright Act 
delivered to you?—Not to me. 

3463. Not even the duplicates ?—No. 

3464. (Mr. Monckton Milnes.) Would not an advantage result to the botanical student 
from the connection of your department with living specimens of plants?—Hardly any. ‘That 
is to say, I think it would be much more than counterbalanced by the inconvenience of remov- 
ing the collection to Kew, for example, as being the only botanical garden of any importance 
in the vicinity of London; but from which it is much too distant for the convenience of 
botanists, 

3465. Is there not a botanical garden in the Regent’s Park ?—There is. 

3466. Do you know anything of that establishment ?—I only know that it is an establish- 
ment belonging to a society, and I believe its principal subscribers are the inhabitants of the 
park and its vicinity, for whom it affords recreation as a promenade. It has also exhibitions of 
flowers and fruits, which are attractive and well conducted. 

3467. You know nothing of its scientific merits ?—I am not clear what its scientific merits 
are, but I believe scientific instruction is not its principal object. 

3468. Do not you think that it would be advantageous to the botanical student if your col- 
lection could be united with a good botanical garden, both of tliem being within a moderate 
distance of the wants of the metropolis ?—The only such garden in existence, namely Kew 
Garden, is much too distant from the metropolis. I think, that by transferring the collection, 
without a corresponding library, such as Sir Joseph Banks’s was, and such as I have access to 
here, although not equally convenient access, it would become a dead letter. It could not, in 
short, be consulted with effect, nor could the duties of the department be satisfactorily carried 
on. 
3469. Would not that be remedied by transferring the whole collection and taking the library 
along with it ?—Certainly as to the library, but the great inconvenience to the student would 
remain, 

3470. Could not the botanical portion of the library be very easily separated ?—It is hardly 
practicable ; many most important botanical memoirs in the transactions of scientific societies, 
and periodical publications, and much valuable information, especially on the geography of 
plants in books of travels, are only to be consulted in a general library. I do not know how 
you could dispose of the Banksian bequest in the way you propose, without some very manifest 
advantage, which I do not see. 

3471. Where is the Banksian library at present kept?—There is a room containing, I 
think, nearly the whole of the Natural History Department of Books, and the Banksian library 
is all in that room. 

3472. Have additions been made to it ?—Yes, many additions 

3473. (The Lord Advocate.) The additions must have been very great indeed since Sir 
Joseph Banks’ time ?—Surely. 

3474. Have you any costly works?—Many. It is a department that is perbaps quite as ex- 
pensive as any. 

3475. (Chairman.) Are there any other matters which you wish to bring before the Commis- 
sioners?—I do not recollect any connected with the present examination. 

3476. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Has the room, to which you referred in your second report, been 
appropriated since?—No. The Trustees have come to no conclusion. 

3477. (Sir Philip Egerton.) You mentioned that the head of some other department had 
made an application for the rooms. What department did you refer to 2—To Mr. Konig’s; 
the rooms at present are occupied by Dr. Falconet’s collection, I presume Mr. Konig may 
have applied for them, not being able at present to find any other place for receiving that 
collection. 

3478. (Mr. Gray.) 1 thought that this room was assigned for zoological purposes, and all] 
our arrangements were made m connection with that, and the grounds;of my consideration 
were the minute which I hold in my hand, of the 15th April, 1837 :—*« The Secretary was 
directed to request that Mr. Children will make any observations as to the details of the build- 
ings, which he may think desirable, on the supposition that the Zoological Collections are to be 
exhibited in the rooms along the south side of the North Wing, in the great gallery of the 
East Wing, the large Bird Room, and in the rooms of the south front, as far as the staircase.” 
The room that Mr, Brown refers to is one of the rooms in the south front, before you come to 
the staircase; and therefore our arrangement was made with that consideration. I did not, in 
any official communication that I made to the Trustees, say a word about Mr. Brown’s present 
rooms, I merely desired to have the rooms in question fitted up to contain the British col- 
lection of animals. 

3479. (Chairman.) The minute you referred to is the minute of April, 1837 ?—Yes. 

3480. (Mr. Brown.) As Mr. Gray has made this remark on my evidence, may I be allowed 
to make one observation on what he has now said? Mr. Gray has just stated that he made no 
official communication respecting the outer room of the Botanical Department. I have no right 
to put any question to Mr. Gray ; but I am desirous of knowing whether he made any unofficial 
suggestion on the subject of that room. 

3481. (The Lord Advocate to Mr. Gray.) How is your communication made to the 
Trustees ?2—I made no communication to the Trustees respecting Mr. Brown’s rooms. 

3482. How did you make that application 2—In a report. I may have mentioned in con- 
versation, that I thought the outer room might have been used, when talking to an individual 
Trustee, or officer of the Museum, but not in any official report. 
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3483. (Sir Charles Lemon.) How did you communicate your opinion to the Trustees ?— 
I have not communicated it at all; merely in conversation—I may have expressed my regret 
that Mr. Brown’s outer room, which was formerly the British Bird Room, and open to the 
public, should have been taken from my department, and when taken not used for the purpose 
for which Mr. Brown now applies for the room on the south front, as the Old British Bird Room, 
appeared, in my opinion (being filled with glass cases which contained the birds), to be adapted 
to exhibit botanical specimens. It would be equally convenient to me to have rooms for m 
attendants to wash in, and to have the duplicate or geographically arranged part next the 
exhibited and systematically arranged part of the zoological collection ; but this could only be 
done at great sacrifice of the space now open to the public, therefore I have submitted to the 
minor inconvenience of haying such rooms in other parts of the building. 


[ The Witness withdrew. | 
Adjourned to Wednesday next at 12 o'clock. 


Wepnespay, June 7, 1848. 
The Eart or ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Lord Srymour, Lord Wrortestey, Sir Cuartes Lemon, Mr. Monxoxton MILneEs, 
Mr. SHaw LEFEVRE, 


W. H. Carpenter, Esq., examined. 

3484. (Chairman.) What office do you hold in the Museum?—Keeper of the Prints and 
Drawings. 

3485, How long have you held that office ?—Since March, 1845. 

3486. Were you previously to that employed in any department of the Museum ?—No, not 
previous to that time. 

3487. Will you have the goodness to describe, as briefly as suits you, the nature of your 
duties ?—I have charge of the prints and drawings. I look after their safety, and see to their 
arrangement. 

3488. Can you tell the Commissioners the rules under which they are exhibited to the 
public?—They are not open to the public in any way. Any gentleman or student wishing to 
be admitted as a visitor has a letter of recommendation; the party recommending stating his 
personal knowledge of such individual. 

3489. Is that letter generally addressed to you, or to the Principal Librarian?—In some 
cases to Sir Henry Ellis, and in other cases to myself. 

3490. (Lord Seymour.) By whom is the letter written?—By any Member of Parliament 
or artist of eminence. 

3491. By any person whose position gives you confidence in his character and in the cha- 
racter of the person whom he recommends ?—Yes. 

3492. (Chairman.) Do you consider the collection of prints to be an extensive and complete 
one in comparison with other great collections on the Continent ?—Unquestionably not. I 
should observe to your Lordship, that our collection does not extend to more than 101,000 or 
102,000; that of Vienna consists of between 200,000 and 300,000. ‘The Archduke Charles’s 
collection has lately merged in the Royal Collection at Vienna, which adds 86,000 to it. 

3493. Do you know the extent of the Dresden collection ?—A bout 250,000. 

3494, How would our collection rate in respect of quality, in your opinion?—It would rank 
with any in Europe, I think. 

3495. Has it been principally made by donations, or by gradual purchases ?—By pur- 
chases; the finer things, with few exceptions, have been purchased within the last twelve 
years. 

3496. In respect of the drawings, what is its quality 7—The drawings have almost all been 
presented ; the Sloane Collection was rather an extensive one, but not choice; there are some 
curious drawings; for instance, there is a volume containing upwards of 200 drawings by 
Albert Durer in that collection. 

3497. Does the business of your department impose upon you frequent occasions of com- 
municating with the Trustees ?—Not very frequent, 3 

3498. In comparison with other departments, probably less frequently ?—I should say cer- 
tainly so. 

3499. When those occasions arise, how do you communicate with the Trustees ?—By 
report. If Ihear of any collection for sale on the Continent, I report to the Trustees when 
that is likely to take place. 

3500. Have you many occasions of personal communication with the Trustees on the subject 
of your department ?—After the report on the collection of Italian prints, which was offered 
in the year 1846, I was called down to the Trustees, and subjected to a very strict examination, 
more particularly by the late Lord Ashburton, as to their money value, and on other points. 

3501. Is that the only instance which occurs to you of personal communication with the 
Trustees tal think at the beginning of last year I was called in, and questions were put to me 
on the subject of a manuscript illustrated by drawings of Hogarth’s, the “ Five Days’ Tour.” 
ee Those occasions of personal communication are exceptions to the rule ?—Unques- 

nably., 

3503. Have you yourself made application for the means of personal communication with 


the Trustees ?—In no case; the fact is, that whatever I have proposed to the ‘Trustees has 
generally been acceded to, 
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3504. In your department, you have hardly been sensible of any particular inconvenience W. H. Carpenter, 
resulting from the present system of communication ?—Certainly not. Esq. 

34505. What has been the average sum which has been annually allowed to your department ae 
for the increase of your collection?—Since my appointment, I have generally reported that 
1200/. per annum has been required, and it has been granted, Prior to my appointment, I 
think for a year or two, 10002. was granted. 

3506. Is there any subject connected with the administration of your department on which 
you have any suggestions to offer to the Commissioners ?—I think it would be exceedingly 
desirable if a room could be appropriated to the exhibition of prints and drawings, to which 
the public might have access ; and that they should be so arranged as to give an idea as to the 
rise and progress of the art in the several countries. 

3507, Are any of the objects of art in your collection exbibited occasionally or continuously 
on the wall?—-Within the last six or eight months I have framed some 24 or 26 of our 
choicest drawings. 

3508. I presume that would be the only way you could suggest of an exhibition for the 
purposes of general visitors ?_T conceive that no injury could. happen to them on those occasions 
at all; it would be a great safeguard. In fact, the drawings have suffered materially from con- 
stant handling. 

3509. It would be possible by a system of framing and exhibiting the drawings to change 

the series occasionally, would it not, 7_-That would be a most advisable plan, and the drawings 
could be placed in the area of the room upon fixed desks, the same as in the Taylor Building 
at Oxford, and the prints then could be hung round the walls. 

3510, There is no accommodation I presume in the present building for the purpose ?— Not 
that I am aware of. | 

3511. What extent of accommodation have you in your department at present ?—I have one 
large room which is surrounded by cabinets, and I have a room which I make use of asa 
private study, and there is a room adjoining to that, on the walls of which are hung the drawings 
1 have mentioned. 

3512. None of those rooms would be available for the purpose ?—Those are both small rooms. 

3513, Is your large room satisfactorily lighted ?—It is particularly well lighted. 

3514. Are you able to afford any accommodation to persons wishing to copy ?—There are 
at all times a great number of persons copying ; we generally have from six to ten persons 
copying there in the course of the day. 

3515. The permission to copy requires a particular recommendation, does not it ?—_Not par- 
ticularly so; the students have all the power of copying. 

3516. Have you many more applications than you can afford accommodation for?—No, we 
have not; there are an immense number of names of visitors in the Register; there are occa- 
sionally avery large number in the room, but not often. 

3517. (Lord Seymour.) You stated that you had 1200/. a-year generally appropriated for 
the purchase of prints and drawings ?—That has been the case of late years. 

3518. Have the Trustees followed any particular view in obtaining prints and drawings ; 
are they tracing out the history of engraving, or in what other way are they completing and 
increasing the collection ?—One object is to obtain such prints as will afford an opportunity of 
tracing the history of art. That is done, inasmuch as prints are bought in all the schools, 
and placed in the several schools in each year. 

3519. Could you now, if you had a room appropriated for the exhibition of prints, show to 
the public the progress of engraving from the earliest time ?—Yes, in the most advantageous 
manner. 

3590. Is the collection for that purpose, though not for other purposes, complete and suf- 
ficient ?—I should say so. I think we might make a very interesting exhibition. 

3521. With what view generally is the sum of 12002. a-year expended ? What is the pur- 
suit or arrangement which you are seeking to make in the collection; or are you merely 
buying any valuable prints and drawings which present themselves, without any exact object 
of placing or cataloguing them ?_We buy every print with a view of placing it in a particular 
school, and adding to the extent. of that school, For instance, we buy rare prints of the 
German and Italian schools, and the French and English échools, and we insert them in the 
respective collections. 

3522. Of late years, what school or what part of the collection have you been increasing 
most ?—We have been enriching the early Italian and the early German school; we stand 
unrivalled, I think, both in the earlier German and earlier Italian schools in regard to rare 
specimens. 

3523. You have been chiefly directing your attention to complete those parts of your collec- 
tion ?—Quite so. 

3524, You said you were appointed in 1845 ?—Yes. 

3525. Before you came here where were you 2? wasa bookseller for a great many years, 
but I had been mixed up with art. I have myself collected, and am known to all the col- 
lectors. he class of bookselling my father pursued was one more especially connected 
with art. 

3526. (Lord Wrottesley.) Was your father a collector of prints or drawings ?—No, 

3527. You were yourself ?—I used to buy, so far as my limited means would allow me todo. 

3528. (Chairman.) What is the rule observed as to the division of certain works, of art 
between your department and that of the Manuscript Department 2—It would be very difficult 
to say. There were originally in my department a quantity of drawings which, after the 
death of my predecessor, and prior to my appointment, were removed and placed with the 
manuscripts. 
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3529. Do they still remain there ?—They still remain there; and since my appointment 
there has been a collection of topographical drawings removed, by the desire of the Trustees, 
tothe Manuscript department. : 

3530. With respect to illuminations, have you any in your charge?—No; I have not 
ventured to purchase any on that account ina great degree. They are to be seen in the 
Manuscript Department ; and therefore I felt that the money would be better expended jin 
other things. 

8531. Otherwise an illumination, not connected with a manuscript volume, would naturally 
come into your department ?—It would be very desirable to purchase specimens. 

3532. Would not it be a very desirable class of works for snowing the history of art ?_No 
e598. eed altogether satisfied with the classification adopted by which certain works 
of art of that description are deposited with the Manuscript Department?—I cannot say 
that I am. Had there been any reference to those things removed to the Manuscript 
Department, in the shape of notes or of memoranda, in the charge of the Keeper of Manu- 
scripts, I then could not have offered any objection. But there are, for instance, two volumes 
of Chinese landscapes, which were very valuable as showing the state of art in China ; they 
could have no reterence to anything, that Iam aware of, in the manuscript collection ; but 
those were taken away, and they are frequently asked for in my department by persons who 
visit the rooms. 

35384. You are acquainted with Mr. Grenville’s Julio Clovio ’—Yes. 

3535. Do you consider that that properly comes under the designation of a manuscript ?— 
Unquestionably not. . wit 

3536. Is it not properly a work of art, witha very slight description of the text describing 
the subject ?—It is. 

3537. Do not you consider that if that volume were separated from Mr. Grenville’s col- 
lection, which is a distinct question, it ought rather to come into your department ‘than into 
that of the manuscripts ?—Certainly. 

3538.. How many persons are employed in your department ?—I have two attendants. 
3939. Are their qualifications the same, or has one-of the gentlemen superior qualifications, 
in respect of art, to another?—No, not at all. I should observe that they are very superior to 
the mass of the attendants, because they are of infinite use to me: the one cleans prints 
most skilfully, and the other mounts the drawings: one of them has remounted 800 of the 
Dutch and Flemish drawings since my appointment. 

3540, That is a very delicate operation ?— Particularly so; and the other has cleaned the 
whole of the Albert Durer prints under my superintendence, and they were in a very bad 
State. 

3541, Then you are altogether quite satisfied with the quality of the attendance that you 
receive ?—An assistant would be of use to me; but I have no ‘objection to continue to labour 
as I have done, provided my salary were somewhat better than it is. I am placed in that 
particular much below the other officers of the Museum. TI have 3501. a-year, and the great 
mass of the other officers have 600J. a-year and a residence. 

3542. Have you no residence ?—No. 

3543. Neither at present nor intended?—No. I put a question some time ago to Mr. 
Forshall on that subject; but he said that there was no chance of my having a residence—that 
it was not contemplated in the arrangements. 

3544. In respect of attendance, do you consider that your department makes the same call 
upon your time and ability as the other departments do upon the other gentlemen employed 
in them ?— Unquestionably. Were it not that I give up to the service, upon the average, 12 
or 15 hours a-week when at home, I could not get through the business I have to do here, 

3545, Then an assistant of higher qualifications would be a serious relief to your labours ? 
—Certainly, I have no assistants; mine are only attendants. 

3946. (S’r Charles Lemon.) Is not that an oceasion upon which it would’ have been satis- 
factory to you to have had a communication with the Trustees ?—I do not object to the labour 
I have. 

3547. With regard to the convenience of having a house upon the premises, is not that a 
subject upon which it would have been advantageous to you to have had a communication 
personally with the Trustees ?—When I was given to understand that it was not contemplated, 
in the arrangements of the buildings, that the Keeper of the Prints should have a dwelling, I 
of course gave way. The architect had made all his arrangements; and, in fact, the ground- 
plans were all laid out, and everything of that kind. 

3548. (Lord Seymour.) Were the two attendants appointed upon your recommendation ?— 

0; one was here when I came; the other has been appointed since. He is the son of a per- 
son who was a very valuable servant in the library. 

3549. Before he was appointed, had you any opportunity of testing his qualifications for the 
appointment ?—He was sent to me, and I asked him a variety of questions, and found that he 
had been with one of the brothers of Mr. Copley Fielding, and was accustomed to mount 
drawings and things of that kind, therefore I thought he would be a very desirable person to 
have in the department, 


3550. You did not recommend to the Trustees that he should be appointed ?—No; T had 
been appointed but a very little time myself. 

3551. You were not consulted as to the appointment ?—He was sent to me that I might in- 
quire into his capabilities, 

3552. Did not you report upon his capabilities ?—No, I cannot say that I did. 


I signified 
to him that I was satisfied with his answers to my questions, 
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3553. (Lord Wrottesley). Did you report to the Principal Librarian or the Secretary ?— 
No, I believe not. 

3554. (Lord Seymour.) How were the Trustees made cognizant that he was qualified to be 
in your department ?—I think he was sent up to my department by the Secretary, from the 
Secretary’s office. 

3555. Would not it in your opinion be more satisfactory if, before an assistant or an attendant 
were appointed in a department, he were sent to that department to be examined by the head 
of that department, and a report were made fo the Trustees. as to how far he was qualified for 
that situation ?—It would be more systematic. 

3556. Would not it lead to better service in the Museum generally ?—I think it could not 
do otherwise. 

3557. (Chairman.) Have you made any written application to the Trustees on the subject 
of a residence or an increase of salary ?—No, I have not. 

3558. You merely ascertained what you have mentioned verbally ?—Yes; and I would 
observe that there is one great inconvenience resulting from my non-residence, which is, that I 
am not suffered to take the books home with me, which would assist me greatly in my re- 
searches. I have been under the necessity of buying several which I could not well do without. 
There are others which of course I cannot afford to buy, but it would be a great assistance to 
me if I could take the books home. 

3559. Is not that one of the principal reasons alleged for the residence of officers in former 
inquiries ?—I am not aware. 

3560. (Lord Wrottesley.) Assuming that ample accommodation were afforded to you, 
could you suggest any mode by which further facilities might be given to the public of imspect- 
ing the subjects committed to your care consistently with their safety ?—If there were a room 
allowed, the drawings could be placed upon desks in the area of the room, and the walls 
could be covered with framed prints, They would never be liable to injury under those circum- 
stances. I think the public generally might then be admitted as they are to any other of the 
departments. 

3561. (Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) You would enclose the drawings ?—Of course in frames, and 
fasten them down by screws. 

3562. (Mr. Monckton Milnes.) Have you seen the manner in which the prints and drawings 
ane exhibited in the Museum in Paris ?/—Yes. 

3563. That would be pretty much what you would suggest ?—Yes, except that they are 
very crowded there. In the Taylor Gallery at Oxford they are placed upon desks, the draw- 
ings are laid along the tops.of them and are not low down. It is very inconvenient in Paris, 
that you have to stoop a good deal; they are not so well arranged as they are in the Taylor 
Gallery at Oxford, I+think. 

3564. Have you any room whatever at present for extending the collection to any such use 
as that ?—There is only one very small room, into which it would not answer to allow the pub- 
lic to pass, because it would be difficult for them to pass in and out, the room is so small, 

3565. In fact, for the accomplishment of any such object as that alluded to, a considerable 
amount of new space would be required ?—A room nearly equal to the size of the larger room 
which I have now. 

3566. Do you think that in any one room of the size of that you could satisfactorily exhibit 
what you would wish te do ?—I think so, certainly. It is not desirable to show too many things 
at once. If from 80 to 100 drawings were seen at one time, together with a variety of speci- 
mens of the engravings of each school, that would be sufficient to give them an idea of the 
progress of art, and we could change them every six months. 

3567. (Chairman.) Have you a collection of Mare Antonios?—We have a very fair col- 
lection, We have some of an extraordinary character; for instance, the impression of the 
Judgment of Paris is one of the finest in the world. 

3568. You are also rich in Rembrandts, are you not?—Very. 

3569. Would not a series of either of those be very good subjects for exhibition ?—Certainly. 

3570. In what position are you at present as respects catalogues in your collection ?—So far 
as I have arranged those collections which have come into the Museum of late, the early 
German and early Italian prints, I have made catalogues of them; and whenever I arrange a 
volume now, I place in it a written index of the contents, so that these indexes will form 
a catalogue eventually. 

3571. Have you a printed catalogue ?—No. 

3572. Is any one in contemplation?—No. Iam making all the arrangements possible for 
having a complete catalogue. I have written very full descriptive catalogues of the whole of 
the drawings with indexes, so that any drawing may be referred to with the greatest facility. 

3573. Have you at present any catalogue which would enable you to lay your hand upon 
any work which is required ?—I cannot say that exactly : my views have been given more 
particularly to the additions whieh have been made since my appointment. Except the 
arrangement of these, the only catalogues made have been of the collection of drawings, of 
the prints engraved after the works of Sir Joshua Reynolds and West, and of the engravings 
of Strange, Woollett, and Sharp. 

3574. Have you had any assistance from the gentlemen in your department in making 
catalogues, or have you made them entirely yourself ?—-I made the catalogue of the collection 
of drawings myself, because it was necessary to describe them fully. But the catalogues of 
the prints engraved from the paintings of Sir Joshua Reynolds and West, and also those of the 
engravings of Strange, Woollett, and Sharpe, have been drawn up by one of my attendants, 
with my supervision. 

3575. Did you find any catalogues of the older collections when you entered the department 
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W. H. Carpenter, originally ?—There are very slight catalogues. Mr, Ottley left two very useful volumes; one 


is an index of the masters’ names, referring you to the other, which contains the press- mark of 
the volume, and goes on to state the names of the ‘masters contained in the volume, but no 
catalogue of the works ; it does not particularize the prints after each master. ; 

3576. Do you think any public object would be attained in printing a catalogue which would 
compensate for the expense of such an undertaking ?—No; I think not. Catalogues might be 
printed of the rare and more curious things ; that would be very desirable, because it would 
assist foreign collectors and the keepers of foreign museums. 

3577. You would decidedly recommend the preparation and printing of a select catalogue 
as an object worth the expense to be bestowed upon it ?—It would be very desirable indeed, and 
not a mere catalogue only; but whenever we have undescribed prints, I should give a very full 
description of them, and of their size, in order that they might be recognized by collectors 
abroad. ; 

3578. (Lord Wrottesley.) Would the expense of doing that be large ?—I should think nof. 

3579. (Chairman.) Do you think you could accomplish such an undertaking without some 
further assistance than you at present receive ?—I fear not, inasmuch as I must give up more 
important pursuits. One of the most desirable things would be to draw up a very careful 
catalogue of our collection of Rembrandts; there is not a trace of anything of the kind. 
Another point would be, that I should, as speedily as possible, have a catalogue of the 


portraits. 

' 3580. Are you at present employed upon either of those objects?—No. I have been oceu- 
pied, as I mentioned, upon the other things till now, and I was about to enter immediately 
upon the catalogue of the Rembrandts. 

3581. In the mean time, if you receive any considerable acquisition, it will be necessary for 
you to occupy yourself with that ?’—Certainly. 

3582. But with the services of qualified assistants, I presume, in the course of time, both 
objects might be accomplished ?—[ think so ; and I hope that I shall be able to effect the thing 
within a year or two myself 

3583. (Mr. Monckton Milnes.) Do you receive any contributions under the Copyright Act? 
—None. 

3584. In the case of a book coming to the library under the Copyright Act, though it may, 
in fact, be a book of prints, nevertheless, if there is any amount whatever of letter-press illus- 
tration, it goes to the library, and not to you?—Yes, even to the point of the works of the 
Etching Club, which are not in my department, but in the Department of Books. 

3585. Such books as the illustrations of the Deserted Village ?—Yes. 

3586. fave you received any gratuitous contributions ?—Occasionally ; we have had two 
or three very valuable contributions at different times. 

3587. Would the extension of the present Copyright Act to prints published in this country 
be a great burthen to publishers, in your opinion’—I think they would readily meet it if such 
a thing were proposed in Parliament, and it would be a great boon to us. 

3588. I suppose that, in most cases, one additional proof copy, which should be deposited 
in the Museum, could not be considered any great burthen upon the publisher ?—I should 
think not ; it would be merely the expense of printing. 

3589. By what means do you keep up your collection of modern engravings? —My intention 
is, to put aside 200/. from the grant for the purchase of modern prints; I should wish to 
do so. 

3590. Have you kept up with the publication of important prints of late years ?—There 
have been very few modern prints purchased for the establishment; in fact, till I came here, I 
think there were not above one or two. I have subscribed for one or two prints after Turner. 

3591. (Chairman). Do you collect any lithographs ’—No, we have very few lithographs. 
I asked Mr. Harding about six weeks ago to be kind enough to write me down a list of what 
he looks upon as the finest specimens, with a view to purchase. 

3592. Have you the lithographed collection of the Munich or Dresden Galleries ?—No; 
those are books, but it would be an exceedingly desirable thing; and | have very little doubt 
but that the Trustees would allow the purchase. My purpose is, next year, to ask them to let 
me purchase the whole of the Galleries, with a view of breaking them up and placing the 
works of each master together; so that an artist would at once—if he came, for instance, to 
look at a print from a picture of Raffaelle’s—find all the Raffaelles which are dispersed 
throughout those Galleries brought together. 

3593. Have you any prints in your department illustrative of natural history, or other 
departments of natural science?—No. In reference to a former question, I beg to observe 
that, in one or two instances, I have had‘the sanction of the Trustees to subscribe to modern 
prints, subscribing to the engravers. I have asked them to place at the foot of the proof, 
that it is selected by them for the British Museum, and to attach their names; this has been 
done by Mr. I. H. Robinson lately. 

3594. Would not it be a desirable addition to your department, to have a collection of the 
best lithographs of the German school ?—No doubt ; a collection after the old German paintings 
would be a very desirable thing. 

3595, (Mr. Monckton Miines.) In the case of such works as Lodge’s Portraits, which are 
contributed to the Museum as books, how do you procure duplicates for your department ?— 
We have a portion of Lodge’s Portraits, the two first volumes, which I believe were sent from 
the Library. 

3596. ‘Then books have been sent from the Library ?—I conclude that that must have been 
the case; we have Cadell’s portraits of eminent literary characters, which I think must 
have come from the Library. I found them here when I came into the department. 
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3597. Is there not a large class of works, which although they do contain some letter-press, 
nevertheless might much more fairly be considered as belonging to your department than that 
of the Library ?—If they are works accompanied, for example, by biographical memoirs, they 
are just as much to be desired in the Library as in my department. 

3598. (Chairman.) Or even by scientific explanations, such as “ Audubon’s Birds?” —I 
should say they were much better placed in the Library than with me. 

3599. (Lord Wrottesley.) Supposing you had a grant for modern engravings, what descrip- 
tion would you chiefly procure ?—I should buy all the finest specimens, whether they were fine 
engravings, or engravings from fine pictures. 

3600. (Mr. Monckton Milnes.) ‘The number of engravings published every year of sufficient 
merit is very small, is not it?—It is, but the prices are very large; we ought to have the best 
here, and then as the charge is high for proofs, we eould have but few. I think if I were to 
put aside 200/. a-year for the purchase of those things, I might in a short time get a credit- 
able collection, certainly. 

3601. (Chairman.) Do not you think that the printsellers would object, under the Amended. 
Copyright Act, to furnish you with proofs before letters of the best engravings ?—I_ hardly 
think that they would, and moreover I am satisfied the engravers would be very much delighted 
at it, because it would be so important to their reputation ; if any one came to this country 
wishing to see the best specimens of the best engravers, here they could at once indulge their 
fancy in that particular. 

3602. (Mr. Lefevre.) Have you ever known an instance of a print or drawing being lost or 
stolen from the Museum ?—So far as I have been enabled to look through the inventories, not 
of late years, certainly. 

3603. Are your inventories sufficient to enable you to detect the loss of a drawing or a print ? 
J could detect the loss of anything which has come in since my appointment by the register 
which I keep. J enter every thing that I purchase as it comes in. 

3604. (Lord Wrottesley.) With respect to things in the department before your appoint- 
ment, how long should you be in detecting the loss of any of those ?—I think I could readily 
detect it, so far as regards the inventory. My predecessor made an inventory in 12 volumes, in 
which he wrote down the contents of the greater portion of the volumes—that is, the more im- 

ortant volumes; and J should be able by reference to that, to see if there were anything missing. 
Each print has a stamp on it, and the date of its being introduced into the Museum. 

3605. (Mr. Lefevre.) Has it also a number ?—Yes, it has a number likewise; for instance, 
for the year 1847, it would have 47 ; if it were in June, there would be 6 as the number of 
the month, and another, say 12, for the date, and then the number of the purchase. 

3606. (Lord Wrottesley.) Does that numbering apply to all the objects under your charge, 
or only those which have come in of late years ?—~Only those which have come in of late years. 

3607. From what period ?—About 1837. 

3608. (Mr. Lefevre.) You do not periodically examine your stock to ascertain whether it 
it is all safe, do you?—No, I cannot say that we do. 

3609. It would be hardly possible, probably ?—No; it would occupy one individual six 
weeks, I dare say, to do it efficiently. 


[ The Witness withdrew. | 


Antonio Panizzi, Esq., further examined. 


3610. (Chairman.) The Commissioners understand that you wish to give them some 
information with respect to certain parts of your last examination?—I do. In question 2962 
T was asked—« Between what you have read and what you have received, is there any other 
discrepancy?” I said,“ No.” Itwasa mistake, I should have said “ Yes.” If your Lordship 
will look to question 2957, you will see I say there, “ There is.’ But then, as another ques- 
tion intervened, I gave an answer which is incorrect, and which is inconsistent with the one I 
had given before. I wish now to show that there is another discrepancy between the papers 
alluded to in those questions. I received the copy of the minute which is now before your 
Lordship, in which it is said that I am to deliver a certain catalogue “in press,” by a certain 
time. J had the honour of stating before, that that is by far the most important minute which 
has ever been passed in this house, It is a minute the execution of which will cost a very 
large sum of money, and which involves the credit of this establishment, the accommodation 
of the readers to an enormous extent, and my own credit. In that copy it says “ in press.” 
T assumed that the words-* in press” meant, in fact, that I was to deliver a catalogue ready 
printed off by the end of December, 1844. I always put that interpretation upon those last 
two words in all my communications with the Trustees. When a discussion took place at a 
much later period, about a year ago, before the Trustees, the subject of which was, in fact, to 
ascertain whether I had done my duty or not, and whether I had executed their orders or not, 
I begged that all the orders which I had received should be printed for private circulation 
among the Trustees to enable them to come to a just decision; and, after a great many diffi- 
culties, they were so printed, and I furnished a copy of that minute, with the words ‘ in press,” 
as Thad received it. I received the proof with the words, “ in press.” I never saw that part 
of the revise, I mean to say that I never observed in the revise whether it was “ in press” or 
how. The papers were printed off by order of the Secretary, and I never knew that there was 
any difference between what was printed and the copy which I had given. I did not look to 
see; but when the other papers had been printed for the Commissioners, in looking at the 


minute as printed for them, I found that my copy wanted three or four most important words, 
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which altered the whole nature of it, and which I pointed out at the last meeting of ‘the Com- 
missioners, when I gave evidence. On looking over it, I found moreover that the printed copy 
for the Commissioners said, “ from the press ;”’ I went back to look at the original copy which I 
had received, and at the proof, at the revises, and at the one printed off for the use of the 
Trustees, and I found that in the proof it was right, “in press ;” that I had sent it to be 
printed for the Trustees with the words «6 in press,” but somehow or other it has been altered 
to “for press.” And now, in the original, after an erasure and alteration, of which I never was 
aware till this moment, it is “ from press.” There are therefore four readings: ‘in press,” 
“for press,’ ‘ from the press,” and the altered original in the minute-book of the Trustees, 
now before your Lordship, “‘ from press.” I want the attention of the Commissioners to be 
directed particularly to this, because, as they are inquiring how the officers stand in relation to 
the Trustees, it is a most important point, that they should see how it is possible for an officer 
to understand what the Trustees mean, With respect to what I alluded to on the last occasion, 
the words which are not in the copy which I received, and of which I never knew anything till 
I saw it in print, are, “ With respect to titles already prepared.” 1 We hada catalogue of the 
King’s Library, that had titles prepared in one way; we had a printed catalogue in eight vols, 
octavo, and those are titles prepared; there were titles prepared of the manuscript additions to 
those catalogues. Lastly, Mr. Baber had given certain orders to prepare titles, which had been 
done to a certam extent. J wish to know what those words would have implied, even if I had 
known of their existence, and how I could possibly say what were the titles which the 
Trustees meant as ‘ prepared.” This question is so important that I beg of the Commis- 
sioners to find out from the Trustees what their real meaning was. Till thatis found out it will 
be impossible to know the real meaning of their orders, At the meeting at which the resolu- 
tion was passed, there was only one member of the Catalogue Committee present, and he is 
the only member who can tell what they really meant; whether they meant first of all that J 
was to correct all the titles, or only some, or whether the catalogue was to be delivered from 
the press, or for the press, or in what way it was to be; and then how the rules settled by the 
Catalogue Committee were to be understood applicable, or whether they were not to be 
applied at all, or only in part. 

3611. Did this mistake lead to any practical result in the preparation of the catalogue ?— 
Yes; I took for granted that the Trustees meant that the catalogue was to be delivered by the 
end of 1844 complete from the press; but the words which were omitted imply an enormous 
difference ; because, if it is true that the Trustees meant that I was to do other than the pre- 
pared titles, I have done wrong all through, as I have corrected them all, and, what is more, I 
believe it would be impossible to correct only a part. The Trustees, though they do not know 
how far it is possible or it is impossible, order me to deliver a catalogue by the end of 1844, 
thinking I had only to correct 100,000 titles, for instance, if they exclude some coming under 
the portion “ prepared,” whereas the minute I received was to correct the whole, that is to 
say, 700,000 or 800,000. 

3612. (Lord Seymour). Did you, in consequence of the copy of the minute transmitted to 
you, cause any part of the catalogue to be printed ?—Yes. 

3613. Was the mistake of those words “ from,” instead of “ for press,” what led you to cause 
it to be printed ?—I assumed they meant I was to print immediately. 

3614, You assumed they meant it to be delivered and printed because they put “from the 
press ?”—Because they put “in press,” which I took to mean the same. 

3615. That led you to believe that it was to be delivered printed ?—Yes. 

3616. If you had received it with the words “ for press,” you would have sent it to the 
Trustees in manuscript ?—Yes, I would not have printed until afterwards. 

3617. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Did you act at all differently from the way in which you 
would have acted, supposing those words had been in your instructions ?—Certainly ; I would 
have attempted to correct the catalogue, excluding the titles, which they called “ already pre- 
pared ;” but it would have been such a jumble, it would have been impossible to have 
executed it, 

3618. So that the omission of those words did lead to some practical effect?—Very great 
indeed. I corrected all those titles which it seems they supposed I might leave out, and which 
they thought it possible might have been left out; that is, titles to which they thought I might 
dispense from applying the rules. 

3619. (Lord Seymour.) What is the paper which you hold in your hand?—It is a report 
sent by the senior officers of the department to the Trustees, respecting the allotment of houses, 
which took place in May, 1844, 

3620. Is that paper signed by the senior officers ?—Yes, it was signed by four of us—Mr. 
Konig, Mr. Hawkins, Sir Frederick Madden, and myself. I have not seen the signatures, 

but it was understood that we were all to sign it. 

3621. (Sir Charles Lemon.) That is a copy of your own making, is it ?—It is. 

3622. It is not taken from the records of the ‘Trustees ?—No. 


[The Witness withdrew.] 


Adjourned, 
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Fripay, June 16, 1848. 


The Eart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Lord Srymovur, Viscount Canninc, Lord Wrortestey, The Bishop of Norwicu, Sir 
Crarzes Lemon, The Lorp Apvocate, Mr. Monckton Mitnes, Mr. SHaw LEFEVRE. 


Sir Frederic Madden further examined. 


3623. (Chairman.) The Commissioners understood that you wish to add something to your 
former evidence ?—The evidence given by Mr. Panizzi affects me in reference to some points so 
much, that I request the Commissioners to hear what I have to say upon those subjects. 

3624. Will you proceed with your statement ?—Mr. Panizzi states that he never gave any 
consent that George the Third’s manuscripts should be transferred to my custody, and that on 
referring to Sir Henry Ellis, he says that he does not recollect having so stated to me. Now, 
Thave in my hand a day-book, which I have constantly kept since [ have been the Keeper of the 
Manuscripts, and which I may, by way of parenthesis, say, contains a daily statement of a degree 
of mental and manual labour incurred by myself, which, I think, no other head of a department 
ean perhaps produce. Here is an entry on the llth of March, 184] :—“ Sir Henry Ellis 
came to me and requested, as a personal favour, that I would leave out of my report the 
part relative to the transfer of the case in the King’s Library to Mr. Panizzi, and the latter 
would clear out the lower presses, so as to give room for all the manuscripts to be placed 
together, or would consent to their being removed into the Department of Manuseripts. After 
some consideration, I assented to his wish, though, at the same time, strongly protesting against 
the proceedings of the Trustees. I therefore remodelled my report, proposing, in order to 
avoid future discussion, to remove the King’s Manuscripts to my own department.” I beg also 


to submit to the Commissioners this catalogue, in two volumes folio, which is a catalogue of 


the manuscripts in George the Third’s Library, made by myself in 1832, as far as T had received 
or had any knowledge of them, with an index at the end, of which catalogue there is a copy in 
the reading-room. I observe that Mr. Panizzi, in the answer to Question 2547, states, that 
there was a previous catalogue made of those manuscripts, and that they are all inserted in 
the printed Catalogue of the King’s Library. I beg to remark upon that, they are not all 
entered in the Catalogue of the King’s Library, and even if they were, they are so inadequately 
entered, that it would be far from satisfactory to the persons who come to the reading-room. 
There are very many manuscripts which have only six or seven lines allotted to them in the 
printed catalogue, and which occupy many pages in my own catalogue. 

3625. (Chairman.) Do you know by whom that printed catalogue was prepared ?—I believe 
by one of the librarians of George the Third’s Library, previously to the manuscripts coming 
to the Museum. 1 have in my hand proofs that the whole of the manuscripts were not entered 
in the printed catalogue. 

3626. (Lord Seymour.) Will you read the passage to which you have referred ?—Speaking 
of the manuscripts, it is said in answer to Question 2547, “ They were, however, catalogued 
before, and the titles entered in the printed Catalogue of the King’s Library. The king pre- 
ferred to have the whole collection kept together, and he inserted in the printed catalogue the 
manuscripts.” Now I cannot conceive that it was by the direction of the king that it was 
done; as a matter of course the manuscripts were shortly described and entered in that cata- 
logue, but not satisfactorily so, nor were the whole of them so described. Mr. Baber, Mr. 
Panizzi’s predecessor, used to make it a rule, that as manuscripts were found in that library, 
that is, found on the shelves mixed up with other books, they should be taken out and sent to 
me, to put a number on them, and to describe them, for the convenience of the readers; and 
by Mr. Baber’s directions, he handed over to me a parcel of slips, which I hold here, prepared 
by one of the King’s under-hbrarians, specilying such manuscripts as were not entered at all 
in the printed catalogue, and which never have been entered there. Those slips are in Mr, Car- 
lisle’s handwriting, and they were for me to enter in my series, and to number and describe them 
more fully as 1 thought proper. I beg leave also to state, that one point which has not, I think, 
been sufficiently insisted upon, is this —the advantage and benefit which it is to the public to 
have a separate catalogue of the Manuscripts of George the Third’s Library. I maintain that 
if the only catalogue which they have of them existed in the printed catalogue of the general 
library, the readers would not be satisfied; and I am quite convinced that the King’s Manus- 
cripts would never have been consulted so much had it not been for the m anuseript catalogue, 
as it is now used in the reading-room. I can refer at once to one gentleman, his Excellency the 
American Minister, Mr. Bancroft, who has made great use of that catalogue, and I am 
satisfied that if he had had to search through the four volumes of the printed catalogue, he 
would never have done it, and that remark equally applies to the Grenville Manuscripts ; they 
are not sufficiently described, and they are mixed up in the printed catalogue in such a way 
that no reader would give himself the trouble to look for them. 

3627. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) Are not two questions connected with those manuscripts; the 
one having a complete catalogue of the manuscript, wherever it may be, and it may be that that 
catalogue should be kept along with the other catalogues of manuscripts in the Manuscript 
Department; and the other, the place of deposit of the manuscripts themselves. It does not 
follow that the manuscripts themselves are to be removed from the King’s Library, or the 
manuscripts are to be removed from Mr. Grenville’s Collection, because they are to be fully 
catalogued in the catalogue of your department !—I think it does. It involves otherwise a great 
anomaly where objects belonging to one department.are deposited in another, and labour is en- 
tailed upon the former department to describe them. It is certain that the Keeper of the Printed 
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Books has never had any trouble with regard to those manuscripts—the whole has fallen upon 
me. And then with regard to the question of keeping them whole and entire, I cannot help 
stating that it is not the fact that the library has been kept whole and entire, It did not come 
here whole and entire, for several of the volumes were selected by the King, which are now 
at Windsor. Part of those very manuscripts were not kept in the room, but in a room 
underneath ; and another portion was in an adjoining room, belonging to Mr, Carlisle. Then, 
again, if the strict principle as to keeping it entire is to be carried out, it is equally improper to 
apace anything into the library as to take anything away from it. For instance, some of the 
table cases in King George the Third’s Library contain books not belonging to that library, 
which are exposed to view; and as to the mere principle of keeping them together, I conceive that 
the spirit of that resolution would be fully carried out by keeping the printed books together, 
and by keeping the manuscripts together, or otherwise to appoint a special librarian, and let him 
undertake to catalogue both the printed beoks and the manuscripts in a satisfactory way to the 
readers. I will point out one or two instances in which there has been serious inconvenience to 
the readers in consequence of manuscripts being placed in the custody of the Keeper of the 
Printed Books. In November, 1841, there was found in my department a roll of Chinese maps: 
nobody knew where it came from, but with it was found a note addressed to Sir Frederick Bar- 
nard; and supposing that it belonged to George the Third’s Collection, I sent it to the Principal 
Librarian to transfer it to the Department of Printed Books. Some gentlemen came here last 
year for the purpose of preparing a general map of China, and I placed before them everything 
that could be discovered, with the exception of this roll of Chinese maps, which could nowhere 
be found. Had that roll remained in my department, it would have received a number in 1841, 
and it would have been described in that year and been forthcoming, but where it is now I know 
not. 

3628. (Lord Seymour.) To whom did you send it ?—To Sir Henry Ellis. 

3629, When did you send it to Sir Henry Ellis ?—In November, 1841. 

3630. Did you receive from Sir Henry Ellis any written acknowledgement that he had 
received it ?—-No, I did not. 

3631. (The Lord Advocate.) Why did you send it to Sir Henry Ellis?—I sent it to him 
because I presumed that it belonged to his province to distribute such articles to the different 
departments as might come to the Museum, 

3632. By sending it to him you did not necessarily send it to the Printed Book Depart- 
ment ?—I sent it to him for the Department of Printed Books, 

3633. Only out of your own department ?— Unquestionably, I sent it out of my own 
department. 

3634. (Lerd Seymour?) Had you communicated with Sir Henry Ellis before you sent it to 
him ?—I wrote a note at the time to him. 

3635, Did you receive any answer to that note from him ?—None that I am aware of. 

3636. (Chairman.) Were those manuscript maps or engraved maps ’—Manuscript maps, 
with some engraved ones, But that is only one instance of the inconvenience that has been 
suffered by the public—I would proceed to state to the Commissioners another instance. In 
January, 1844, Sir Henry Ellis told me that he had received a communication from the 
Admiralty that a considerable number of manuscript and printed charts would be given to the 
Museum if thought of any value. Sir Henry Ellis arranged that they should be sent to the 
Museum, and asked me if I had room for the manuscript portion of them. I answered in the 
affirmative, and a few days after that I was told that Mr. Panizzi had gone to the Admiralty to 
remove the whole of them, and they were placed in the King’s Library on the floor. In June 
of the same year another portion was sent, and it was understood that 4 considerable portion of 
those maps belonged to George the Third’s Maritime Collection of Charts, and I requested 
several times that Mr. Holmes, my senior assistant, might be allowed to examine those volumes, 
so presented; I also spoke to Sir Henry Ellis on the subject more than once, and he declined 
to interfere; and I spoke to Mr. Hamilton, one of the Trustees, on the same subject ; how- 
ever, there were no means of getting access to those books, and it went on till June, 1845, 
when I wrote to Mr. Panizzi to request that the manuscript charts which had been presented by 
the Admiralty should be transferred to my department. 

3637. (Lord Wrottesley.) Did you write to the Trustees first on that subject 2—No. 

3638. (The Lord Advocate.) You applied to Mr. Hamilton only as an individual ?—Yes, 
I stated that I wished to have access to those manuscript charts which had been presented by 
the Admiralty, 

3639. (Lord Seymour.) When you found that there was a difficulty, was it not a proper 
occasion to apply to the Trustees ?—I conceive not. I think it might have been very well 
managed by Sir Henry Ellis himself, if he had thought proper, 

3640. You had already applied to him before ?—Yes, verbally to him, 

8641, And that application led to no satisfactory result ?—No. 

3642. You then applied to an individual among the ‘Trustees ?—Yes, I applied to Mr. 
Hamilton, and requested him to mention it to Mr. Panizzi, to allow me.to have access to 
them; and that led to no satisfactory result. 

2643. Having failed in both those applications, did you not make a third application to the 
Trustees ?—No, I did not conceive jt of sufficient consequence; but I wrote to Mr. Panizzi 
himself, and in reply to my letter Mr. Panizzi declined to transfer those charts, as forming 
part of George III.’s Collection, In December of that same year I hada conference with 
Mr. Panizzi respecting those charts, and I represented to him that they certainly did not all 
of them form part of George IIL.’ Collection ; that a portion of them had been presented by 
the Admiralty, and that had they been put into my hands when they first came to the 
Museum, the public would have had them long before. Mr. Panizzi consented that the 
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manuscripts should be sent to my department to be catalogued, and he assigned as his reason 
for his not allowing Mr. Holmes to see them before, that he had not facilities to procure them, 
and consequently, if the readers had requested them, he could not have separated those 
volumes. 

5644. (Lord Seymour.) Was this a written communication ?7—No, a verbal communication. 

8645. You are now citing Mr. Panizzi’s words to you ?—Yes. Finally they were reported 
to the Trustees as having been received into my department in April, 1846, two years after 
they had been received into the Museum. In another report, of May, 1847, I laid the case of 
those maps before the Trustees, pointing out the inconvenience that had been suffered from 
their being taken to the Printed Book Department and not to my own. No notice was taken of 
that. 

3646. That was the first time that you brought the case under the notice of the Trustees ? 
—Yes, that was the first time. 

3647. The charts were sent by the Admiralty in 1844, and the case was not brought before 
the Trustees till May, 1847 ?—No, not until May, 1847; but there had been a previous 
report of their being received in April, 1846. 

8648. (The Lord Advocate.) The complaint of the inconvenience that had been suffered 
was made after the maps had been received: they had been received into your depart- 
ment in April, 1846, and your complaint was made in 1847 ?—It was a complaint in this 
way, to show the inconvenience that the public suffered from manuscripts being allowed to 
remain in the Printed Book Department in preference to my own; and I can equally apply 
that remark to the Grenville Manuscripts, for I told the Trustees before the Grenville Library 
came here, that if I had them the public could have access to them in one month, and that 
library has been here since January, 1847, and the public has had no access to it yet. 

3649. (Chairman.) In the state in which the Grenville Library has been received into the 
Museum, would it be possible to separate the manuscripts from the printed book ?—Yes, very 
possible. I offered to do so when the books were placed on the shelves. What should have 
hindered the verification of the Library at that time, and the manuscripts to be selected? I can 
see no difficulty, There is one other case that I should like to point out to the Commissioners 
as to the inconvenience of manuscripts getting among printed books. By the Act of Parlia- 
ment under which the Sloane Collection was bought, it was resolved that that collection in all 
its branches should be kept whole and entire, but that was found impossible, and the Sloane 
Collection was broken up, and a portion of the manuscripts was very injudiciously and from 
carelessness sent to the Printed Book Department. As these manuscripts were found, they 
were transferred back again to my department. It seems that there was a volume of drawings, 
by a celebrated botanist, Bruno Tozzi, among those sent back to my department, long before 
Mr. Panizzi was in the Museum, and this volume was dedicated to Dr. James Petiver, of the 

Royal Society. It was in consequence of Tozzi’s drawings and fame as a botanist, that he was 
elected afterwards an Honorary Fellow of the Royal Society. A long time after this I dis- 
covered that there was a fellow volume to those drawings among the printed books, and that 
by great carelessness it had been entered in the printed catalogue as a printed book under the 
name of “Tozzi.” 

3650. When was this ?—Long after the period I refer to of the other manuscripts having 
been transferred to my department. It was in June, 1842. The entry of this manuscript or 
manuscript collection of drawings as a printed book is obviously a serious error, because it 
would lead bibliographers to infer that this work of Tozzi’s had been printed, and they would 
cite our catalogue as the authority for such a circumstance. There is another difficulty. This 
volume contains two distinct works: first, Tozzi’s Observations on the fungi of Etruma, which 
is to be found in the printed catalogue ; and then another distinct tract on the insects of Etruria, 
which is omitted altogether in the printed catalogue. I sent for this manuscript, which has the 
original Sloane mark upon it, and corresponding precisely with the one in my department. I 
sent for it several times to look at, but it has been sent back again constantly to the Printed 
Department, and up to the present moment it has never been transferred, which I conceive it 
should have been; and had it been in my charge it would have been properly catalogued, 
whereas it is now absurdly catalogued as a printed book. 

3651. Have you applied to the Principal Librarian or to the Trustees to direct a transfer of 
that ?—No. 

5652. (The Lord Advocate.) Why have you not done so?—I have been so often before the 
Trustees complaining of what I conceived to be the irregularity of the manuscripts being in the 
Prited Department, that I really did not wish to trouble them further. I should be very glad 
if the principle were carried out of a division, and that such printed books as may be among my 
collections should be transferred to the Printed Book Department, on the condition that I should 
receive {rom the Printed Book Department the manuscripts that are there. With regard to 
the Verard among the Harleian collection, it is true that there is a Verard, and in my opinion 
it is not a proper place for it, and it would be better in the printed Library; but that book 
was placed there expressly by Lord Oxford’s librarian, Casley, one of the best judges of manu- 
scripts that ever ved; and I confess without some general understanding as to the division of 
the departments, I should feel a difficulty in breaking up the collection in order to remove that 
volume, more particularly if every disposition existed on the part of myself to concede, and I 
saw not the same disposition on the part of the Keeper of the Printed Book Department. 

8653. Do the Commissioners understand that there is want of a rule to be laid down by the 
Trustees as to the distribution of those objects between the two departments, or is your com- 
plaint directed against the keeper of the other department ?—With regard to transfers, it has 
often been arranged between the officers themselves. 

3654. You say that you gave up applying to the Trustees, although you were anxious and 
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thought it of importance that a general rule should be laid down. Does no general rule exist 
in the Library to regulate that ?—I am not aware whether there is any rule laid down on the 
subject ; but it is generally understood that when objects come to the Museum consisting partly 
of objects belonging to one department, and partly of objects belonging to another, that either 
the Principal Librarian or the Secretary should distribute them to the departments to which 
they belong. ad ; ; 

3655. In case of there being a difference of opinion between the immediate heads of two 
departments, who is to settle that difference of opinion ?—I conceive the Principal Librarian. ; 

3656. Or the Trustees?—Yes. I have always had it in contemplation to bring this 
question before the Trustees; and on all grounds to propose some mutual accommodation in 
regard to such printed books as I have in my charge, and with respect to manuscripts 
remaining in Mr. Panizzi’s custody. | 

3657. It does not appear that that is a point that should be settled according to the 
accommodating spirit of the immediate heads of departments, but according to a rule which 
the Principal Librarian or the Trustees of the Museum should lay down?—Formerly it was 
so, because Mr. Panizzi, of his own accord, transferred to me some manuscripts in the col- 
lections of Mr. Cracherode and Sir Richard Colt Hoare; and I myself transferred a collection 
of matrices of ancient seals to Mr. Hawkins by mutual concurrence, and without the inter- 
ference of the Trustees. 

3658. (Chairman.) In that case, I presume you were not aware of any particular intentions 
or any particular conditions of the bequest affecting those objects ?—Certainly not; but my 
department has had a very large transfer made from it to another department. without 
reference to myself at all. In the case of the Egyptian papyri, after I had had the trouble of 
unrolling them, and describing them, and identifying them, from whence they were purchased, 
and so on, the Trustees transferred the whole of those Egyptian papyri to the Department of 
Antiquities without saying a word to me on the subject. 

3659. (Lord Seymour.) In some cases, I understand you, that objects have been transferred 
from one department to another without any order from the Trustees ?—Yes, they have. 

3660. Who gave the order for that transference?—The heads of the departments, For 
example: I have transferred to the Printed Book Department one or two printed books, which 
I found among the Sloane Manuscripts, and Mr. Panizzi sent to me seven or eight manu- 
seripts which he found among the printed books. It has been done by mutual arrangement. 

3661 And the Trustees have not been made aware of that ?—We did not think it necessary 
to report it to the Trustees ; at least, I did not. At the same time, I am certain that I reported 
the receipt of these manuscripts. ; 

3662. (The Lord Advocate.) When you and Mr. Panizzi differed in opinion as to whether 
certain manuscripts should remain in his department or should be transferred to yours, that 
was not a matter to be settled by your reasoning or his, but to be settled by the Principal 
Librarian or the Trustees ?— Certainly. 

3663. Why were they not made aware of that difference of opinion ?—Because those things 
are found out gradually. At this moment there may be other manuscripts in the Printed 
Library, and it is disagreeable to trouble the Trustees on a sore subject. 

3664. Possibly so; but then the Trustees may have reason to complain that the discussion 
of this question should go on for two years, and at the end, that a complaint should be made 
that that state of things has existed ?—With regard to George III.’s Manuscripts, that has not 
remained over two years; there had been constant reports upon the subject. 

3665. Perhaps it may be doubted whether the Keeper of the Printed Books, to whom an 
entire collection, such as the Grenville Collection, goes, can, of his own authority, even with 
your concurrence, separate that Collection, and send the manuscripts to your department ?— 
i should think not. 

3666. Then the Keeper of the Printed Books should not be complained of by you, because 
he does not go that length, any more than he should complain that you retain printed books 
in the Manuscript Department; the person to set that right must be the head of the 
establishment ?—I beg to state that this is not mentioned as a complaint, but as a matter of 
inconvenience to the public, the manuscripts remaining among the printed books. In regard 
to the Grenville Manuscripts, four distinct orders have been given by the Trustees: for their 
transference. 

_ 3667. In that case, you complain that the order of the Trustees: has not been obeyed ?—It 
is SO. 

3668. You brirg that complaint against the head of the Department of Printed Books, 
which is a grave charge ?—Yes. 

3669. Will you state what those particular orders to which you have-alluded were ?—I can- 
not state from memory, except that they were precise. 

_3670. It is necessary that you should state, for it is a grave charge. You say that the 
Keeper of the Printed Books has received four separate orders from the Trustees, which have 
not been obeyed ?—The better way would be, to call for the minutes of the Trustees on the 
subject. The first minute was on the 13th February, 1847, ordering the Keeper of the Printed 
Books to transfer those manuscripts to me, and that I should keep them distinct and separate. 

3671. Do you know upon what statement that minute was obtained from the Trustees? 
W as it In Consequence of a statement made by you ?—Yes. 

3672. Were you present 7—No. 

3673. Was it made upon your report ?—Yes. 

3674. What was the second order?—The second order was dated on the 8th May, 1847, 
made also on my report, ordering Sir Henry Ellis to get them removed, as soon as it was 
convenient to Mr. Panizzi. 
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3675. What was the date of the third order ?—That was dated the 29th January, 1848, to Sir F. Madden. 


order the manuscripts to be transferred forthwith, pursuant to the minute of the 13th January, 
1847. June 16, 1848. 


3676. Was that made plea on your report?—Yes, The last order was on the 12th February, 
1848, in which the Trustees resolved to adhere to their previous resolutions of the 13th Febr uary, 
1847, 8th May, 1847, and 29th January, 1848, namely,— That the manuscripts of the 
Grenville Library be transferred to the Keeper of the Department of Manuscripts, and that 
the printed books of that library be left in the custody of the Keeper of the Department of 
Printed Books, according to the practice of the British Museum in the case of the libraries of 
Sir Joseph Banks, Mr. Cracherode, and his late Majesty King George JIT.” 

3677. And the transference has not yet taken place ?— It has not. 

3678. Have you complained to the Trustees on this subject, further than by making those 
repeated reports ?—Since the last minute, I have addressed the Trustees again on the subject, 
and as I mentioned in my previous evidence, nothing more has been done. Sir Henry Ellis 
gave it as his opinion, that they could not be removed without injury, and, therefore, nothing 
more has been done. 

3679. Then it appears that the Trustees, although they made those minutes, have not 
enforced them, because they received another report from Sir Henry Ellis, that those manu- 
scripts could not be removed without injury ?/—Yes, arising, as it is stated, from the 
accumulation of dust since January, 1847. They might have been removed when they first 
arrived, without any dust having accumulated upon them. 

3680. Were the manuscripts which are now in the room where the Grenville Library is, 
deposited in that room when the Grenville Library came to the Museum ?—The greater part 
of them were. 

3681. How long had they been deposited there before the Grenville Library came ?—I 
should think about six weeks or two months. ; 

3682. Were they deposited there before you understood that the Grenville Library had been 
left to the Museum ?—Yes, they were. 

3683, What portion of them ?—Full one-half that the presses now contain; and I reported 
also, previously to the library coming here, that I had a considerable number more which were 
ready to be transferred there, and waiting till the workmen had lined the shelves with leather. 

3684. The first part was deposited before it was known that the library was left to the 
Museum ?—Yes, it was. 

3685. Was that room necessary for the immediate accommodation of those manuscripts ?— iW 
Certainly it was, considering the views that I had on the subject of the manuscripts ; and I should 
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like to be allowed to go a little more fully into the reason why those manuscripts were removed 

there. The workpeople had been in my two other smaller rooms since October, 1846, and 

the manuscripts, as long as they remained there, were subject to the greatest injury—not 

merely from the dust and dirt produced by persons passing in the rooms, but from the abso- 

lute cutting out of the brickwork of the windows—lime as well as dust mingled together, and 

did serious injury to the books; and it was in consequence of that, that I removed them to 

secure them from injury into those cases, which, by a special ied had been expressly 

prepared for them ; and I should wish to read an extract from a report that I made on the 

20th January, previously to the Grenville Library coming to the Museum, as to the fact of that 4 

removal. ic 
3686. (Lord Wrottesley.) Was that in 1847?—Yes. ‘‘ It was to preserve the manuscripts ye 

of George the Third from the dirt and damp, that, previous to Mr. Grenville’s decease, they 1h 

were removed from the presses immediately under “he workmen, to the glazed cases in the 

new western Manuscript Room. Those cases Sir F. Madden begs to remind the Trustees ai) 

were expressly made to contain select and valuable manuscripts, “and are fitted with a select 

key. Beside George the Third’s Manuscripts, those cases contained a valuable collection of 

elassical and biblical manuscripts of Bishop Butler’s, the most precious of the illuminated at ta 

manuscripts acquired at the sale of the Duke of Sussex’s library: the larger portion of the 

Syriac manuscripts all newly bound, and a number of costly volumes purchased at various 

times, some of which are worth singly 100 guineas and upw ards. Sir F. Madden has, in his 

private room, many more of the same description, which he intends to place in those cases, Was 

and he has only deferred doing so until the workmen shall have finished lining the shelves. a ae 

Under these circumstances, it is ; with the most painful surprise he has learnt that Mr. Panizzi, bets 

not content with the whole of the unoccupied presses of the new room, has actually eee 

the glazed cases also, so as to drive Sir F. Madden out of the room altogether.” Now, i 

regar rd to the appropriation of those unoccupied presses, in reference to Mr. Panizzi’s atta 

2555, as to the glazed cases in the new West Room, I can state that in my conference with the 4 

Trustees, no question whatever was raised of their being given up for the use of the Grenville 

Library. Only one inquiry was made by Lord Spencer, and that was whether I could remove 

my manuscripts to any other place without injury, and I replied in the negative; and I also beg 

to state, what has not been mentioned, that when the Trustees in their minute of the 23rd of 

January, resolved that I should keep those glazed cases, they also offered to glaze the other 

end of the room for Mr. Panizzi, which proposal, for some reason or other, was not accepted ; 

and with regard to any blame being thrown on the Trustees for the state in which the Grenville 

books are now, I think that such blame is undeserved, for as much has been done, and more 

has been done than ever has been done for the manuscripts in my department ; and I should 

like the clerk of the works to be questioned as to the delay that took place in getting the 

cotton to cover over the lower presses. Supposing the Trustees had been willing to consent to 

have them glazed, there would have been an equal delay between the date of such order and 


=) 
the time when they could have been covered up. 
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3687. The Trustees have ordered it, have they not ?—Yes, at present they have applied to 
the Treasury, to have those presses glazed, I may also point out the inconsistency of Mr, 
aining of the injury that the printed books of George Il. had received, and 

requiring the manuscripts of the same collection to be turned out int the dirt and dust. 

3688, But it is not the act of Mr. Panizzi ?—He required it, but the Trustees refused to 
They ordered that I should keep these presses, and if they had turned out those 
manuscripts, there would have been most wilful neglect of the property that had been com- 
mitted to my charge. I also state this, that if those lower presses had been glazed from the 
first, the gallery would have remained in the same state; and it is now without that protection, 
and is only to be cleaned by the ordinary attendants; and it comes to this, that my proposal of 
putting the books in double rows in the deep presses has not been listened to, and a very un- 
founded objection has been made as to the injury that the books would receive from being so 
placed. | ask whether greater injury would arise from the books having been wrapped up in 
cloth, and placed on the floor of the gallery, or placing them in the lower presses in double 
rows? They would have been, at least, equally accessible. As to the case of double rows, 
we know that that arrangement takes place in many private libraries. In the Pepysian Library 
at Cambridge, it is so according to the will of the founder, and I have occasionally been com- 
pelled to arrange my most valuable manuscripts in double rows, those in the select cases, and 
without any injury being sustained, and yet from the first I never could induce the Trustees to 
make a similar order relative to the Grenville printed books. 

3689. (Mr. Monckton Milnes.) Are the shelves broad enough to contain two rows of books 
without their touching or injuring one another ?— Perfectly so; and it must be recollected, that 
this was only a temporary arrangement. Then with regard to the dust, of which no doubt a 
great deal has accumulated, in my report to the Trustees [ told them that it was the passing 
of the attendants of the Printed Book Department that had chiefly occasioned it, and I have 
over and over again asked for an order that the attendants should come out through the other 
wing of the department ; and I think if there had been any wish to diminish the dust, such an 
order might have been obtained. Consider how 1 am placed with my seven attendants to 
clean the galleries in my own department, with regard to Mr. Panizzi’s numerous staff to 
clean the gallery and the room where the Grenville Books are placed. J cleaned the whole of 
my gallery during last summer, but those books in the Grenville Collection have never been 
touched that I am aware of. It is said that to take them down would do them injury. I 
cannot understand that it would do so. I have a few other remarks to make on the nature 
of these Grenville Manuscripts. It has been stated that Mr. Grenville was not. a collector of 
manuscripts, which is true; and neither was Mr. Heber a collector of manuscripts, and yet 
among his printed books there were manuscripts enough found to make ten days’ sale. It has 
also been stated that Mr. Grenville bought a few manuscripts with the design of completing 
his library, and therefore that they have been properly placed where they are; but I do not 
understand that argument, because any of the other manuscripts in my custody might also on 
the same grounds be placed with the printed books. Mr. Grenville’s manuscripts are not all 
of the same description; for many of them have apparently no connexion with any printed 
book in his library. Who would think, for instance, of looking at Mr. Grenville’s catalogue for 
the Persian poems of Hafiz and Nizami in manuscript? I find also a manuscript account 
of the examinations of persons concerned in the Plot of Farnley Wood, in the parish 
of Leeds, county of York, by ‘Thomas Wilson, but that seems to have no connexion 
with anything else in the library; and I am sure that an historian of Yorkshire would 
not look in the Grenville Library for such a manuscript as that. The Book of Prayers be- 
longing to Margaret, Countess of Richmond, comes under the same rule, and also Marston’s 
Poems; and I might point out others. I conceive that those are not included in anything like 
a series, or can be wanted to render Mr. Grenville’s Coilection complete, apart from what I 
would lay down as a principle to be acted upon, that they would be more properly in my depart- 
ment. With regard to the Julio Clovio, which the Commissioners have seen, it is true that the 
Julio Clovio is a collection of miniatures, with a certain number of verses attached to them, but 
whether explanatory of the paintings, or the paintings illustrative of the verses, is perfectly 
immaterial ; and I beg to contend, that the manuscript of Julio Clovio is better placed in my 
department than in any other, and for this reason :—it is well known that in my department, as in 
all other collections of manuscripts, there is a series of miniature paintings attached to various 
classes of books extending from the earliest period down to the commencement of the 16th cen- 
tury, and even later, and it is of the greatest importance to that series that the specimens should 
be as perfect as possible, in order to compare the different schools of art, and thereby learning 
what the influence of one school might have been on another. Now Julio Clovio was certainly 
known only as a miniature painter, or miniaturist, who illuminated or ornamented manuscripts, 
and there are but very few of his genuine productions at present known to exist. I believe the 
Book of Hours, which belonged to Cardinal Farnese, which is now at Naples, is the only real 
authenticated specimen on the Continent; and the missal of Mr. Townley, also executed for 
Cardinal Farnese, and Sir John Soane’s manuscript, executed for Cardinal Grimani, are, I 
believe, the only ones (with the exception of Mr. Grenville’s) in England. Many other volumes 
have been ascribed to Julio Clovio, but without any foundation, or, at all events, upon insufli- 
cient grounds. There is the Dante in the Vatican, and a Psalter in the Bibliotheque du Roi, 
at Paris ; a volume of Hours in the Fitzwilliam Collection at Cambridge, and another volume 
of Hours sold at the Straw berry-hill sale, but there is no positive evidence of their having been 
executed by him. Now the advantage of knowing what the style of Julio Clovio really was, is 
evident from this circumstance, that when the ‘'rustees proposed to purchase the Portuguese 
Genealogical Miniatures, they were at first ascribed to Julio Clovio, and we were not at all con- 
fident as to what his style was, and we sent to Mr. Grenville to beg to have the loan of his Julio 


Panizzi, in compl 


grant it. 
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Clovio, to compare with these drawings, and he kindly lent his manuscript, and from a com- 
parison, we at once saw that the Portuguese drawings were not by his hand, but by some Flemish 
artist. I would add also, that it was not entirely on the pretence of showing that manuscript to the 
Duchess of Cambridge that the Julio Clovio was asked for, or that it was kept in my department 
afterwards without a proper communication with the head of the Printed Book Department. 
When that manuscript was placed in my hands by Sir Henry Ellis to show to the Duchess of 
Cambridge, the key was not sent with it, and the next day I wrote to Sir Henry Ellis to request 
to know, as the key had not been sent, whether such manuscript was considered to be a due 
transfer from the Printed Book Department to my own, and if so, I requested to have the key. 
In the course of the day Sir Henry Ells brought me the key himself, which I considered at 
ence proved that the transfer was made with Mr. Panizzi’s knowledge, and was acquiesced in 
pursuant to the minute of the Trustees. With regard to custody, I should like to make a few 
observations. It seems to me that it cannot be contended that the Principal Librarian has the 
sole custody, because, by the words of the Act of Parliament, as also by the Statutes, he has 
simply the chief custody ; and certainly in all the statutes that have been issued from the com- 
mencement of the Museum, the different departments have been considered as holding custody ; 
and even the term of Keeper, which lately has been introduced into the appointments, is nota 
recent one; in fact, in the Statutes of 1814, I am expressly called the Keeper of the Manu- 
scripts ; and even in the papers preserved among Dr. Birch’s Manuscripts, previously to the 
Collections being deposited in the Museum, the term Keeper is applied to the different gentle- 
men who were to have the care of the different divisions of the Sloane Museum. It is stated 
by Mr. Panizzi, in answer to Question 2553, at the bottom of page 118, that his predecessor 
had the key to all the manuscripts ; but I beg to say, if it isso, that I have no knowledge of 
the fact, nor has Mr. Forshall, who was Keeper of the Manuscripts before myself. Ifsuch a 
statement is correct, I know not by whose authority Mr. Baber could have had the key of the 
manuscripts, certainly not with the authority of the Trustees ; and it has always been held, 
according to my belief, that the custody of the manuscripts was considered as more strict than 
any other department, in consequence of many of the manuscripts being required as evidence 
in courts of law. I have only further to remark, that I believe I am the only head of a depart- 
ment who has not been asked the question as to what his duties consisted in; and as I believe 
that my duties are more onerous in many respects than those of any other head of a depart- 
ment, I shall be glad to state to the Commissioners in what they consist. 

3690. (Chairman.) Will you describe them to the Commission ?—In the first place, the 
labour of examining a manuscript or many manuscripts, when they are first sent for purchase, 
falls chiefly on myself. I examine whether they are of sufficient value to be bought, and that 
includes often a degree of labour almost equal to cataloguing, and frequently it ends in 
declining the manuscript, so that nothing appears in the reports as to the work that has been 
done; and again, when such manuscripts are bought or presented, the whole labour of 
arranging them, entering them, marking them, and numbering them (with the exception of the 
arrangement of the oriental manuscripts), rests upon myself. The whole labour of preparation 
for the binder, directions as to the mode in which they are to be bound, inlaid, or preserved ; 
the entries in the binder’s book, and the verifications when returned, rest upon myself. I also 
have to revise and correct the whole of the descriptions of the manuscripts written by the assist- 
ants, and when they are so revised and corrected by myself, to revise the whole of the printed 
sheets received from the printer. I have also the entire labour—and very considerable it is— 
of the arrangement of the burnt fragments of the Cotton Collection, which are specially inlaid 
under my charge, and I should be glad to show the Commissioners a specimen or two of these 
manuscripts. —[ Some specimens were exhibited to the Commission. | 

3691. (Lord Seymour.) Will you describe what those are ?—This is an ancient Latin 
psalter, written as early as the eighth century ; and the other is a Cartulary of Christ Church, 
Twineham, in Hampshire, which I myself discovered in 1837 in the old Charter garret as 
refuse, which had never been seen from the year 1731, when the fire took place, until the time 
when I found it. 

3692. ( Chairman.) What progress have you made with the whole mass of damaged manu- 
scripts ?—About 200 of the manuscripts have been inlaid, and of the vellum alone, about 
7000 leaves, of which 2000 were inlaid during the last year. 

3693. (Lord Wrottesley.) What fractional part is that of the whole?—I should say full a 
third. I point this out as a proof of the labour that I have thrown on myself, without assistance 
from anybody. 

3694. I presume that the manuscripts are not found in detached sheets, but that they are 
stitched together ?—They are found in detached portions frequently. I found two leaves of the 
small manuscript, long after the other portion had been inlaid, among a mass of other leaves. 

3695. In the majority of cases you find the leaves stitched together ?—In general they are 
in a state of burnt crust, unless they have been previously opened, and the edges cut, which was 
done about 20 years ago, under Mr. Forshall’s direction. As another instance of the labour [ 
have had to perform, I may mention that when I first became keeper, I found in the same 
garret a box nailed up, on opening which there were found nearly 700 original charters, which 
had been purchased with the Lansdowne collection of manuscripts, and which had been totally 
unknown from the time they were bought, that is, from 1807 to 1837, and a catalogue of the 
whole, under my direction, has been made and revised by myself, and they are now entered in 
the Great Charter Catalogue, and accessible to all readers. Besides those duties, | have to 
superintend and keep lists of the stamping, and to enter the vouchers, I keep the whole of the 
accounts of the department, consisting of three different funds, and verify the bills. I write the 
correspondence, which is sometimes considerable. I superintend myself the removal and 
location of all the manuscripts, and enter the press-marks upon them. I check the account 
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of the books, which are folioed in the department, and I also superintend the verification of the 
lists or inventories of all the collections, often undertaking a portion myself. | In addition to all 


‘ this, there is the attendance on the public sales, and the visits I make to various booksellers 
itl 


to examine their manuscripts, and the long reports that I have often to write to the Trustees ; 
and all these duties leave me no time whatever, so that frequently I am obliged to give up my 
own evenings to the business of the Museum. : ; 

3696. (The Lord Advocate.) What assistants have you?—Three assistants, exclusive of the 
assistant keeper, and seven attendants. 

3697. The assistant keeper is Mr. Cureton ?—Yes. , . 

3698. Does he take particular charge of any department exclusively Pom Ete is occupied ex- 
clusively on the Oriental collections of manuscripts as far as he has gone, including the cata- 
logue of Arabic manuscripts described and printed, and the Syriac arranged, but also shortly 
described in our annual lists of additions. 

3699. Do you take any charge of those?—They are under my general charge as to the 
numbering, eutering, and binding ; but with regard to the description of the contents, Mr. Cureton 
has that entirely to do; at the same time, I read the printed sheets. 

3700. Does that department. take up much of your time ?—No, 

3701. Will you name your assistants?—They are Mr. Holmes, the Reverend Mr, Richards, 
and Mr. Bond. ; 

3702. (Chairman.) Have you any other assistants for the Oriental manuscripts ?—None at 
present. I had the assistance of Dr. Dillman for the Ethiopic manuscripts, whose assistance 
was obtained at my request, and also with the joint advice of Mr. Cureton, who prepared a 
catalogue, which was published last year, and which was done in a very satisfactory manner ; 
and J think it would be highly desirable to have assistance of a similar kind for other distinct 
collections of Oriental manuscripts, such as the Persian and Turkish. I may be allowed to add 
to my former evidence, in answer to a question respecting the state of the Oriental catalogues, 
that since I gave that evidence there has been placed in my hands a catalogue of the whole of 
the Persian manuscripts in the Rich collection, made under the superintendence of Mr. Forshall; 
and that Mr. Forshall has still in his hands similar materials for a description of the Turkish 
manuscripts in the same collection, but neither of those is fit to be printed, or correct enough, 
without further revision. 

3703. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) These would come under the revision of Mr, Cureton, would 
they not ?—I presume so. Mr. Cureton being so excellent an Arabic scholar, I presume would 
have no difficulty in understanding Persian, or even Turkish. 

3704. You depend upon him mainly for Oriental manuscripts ?—Certainly. 

3705. (Lord Seymour.) You stated that you kept the accounts of your department ?—Yes. 

3706. You stated that the income was derived from three different funds ?— Yes. 

3707. What are those three funds ?—The General Fund; voted by Parliament every year; 
the Bridgewater Fund ; and the Farnborough Fund. 

3708. What is the amount of the three funds ?—This year it will be about 27001. 

3709. That is, supposing Parliament to vote the sum asked for ?—Yes, which is 2500/ 

3710. Supposing Parliament to vote that sum of 2500/., how much is the Bridgewater Fund ? 
—This year it is estimated to be about 1207. The Farnborough Fund is a fixed annual sum 
of 86/. 3s. 4d, and that was bequeathed by Lord Farnborough, as an addition to the Bridge- 
water bequest. 


Adjourned to Wednesday next, at Twelve o'clock. 


Wepnespay, 21st June, 1848. 


Lorp CANNING in the Chair. 


Lord Srymour, Lord Wrorttestry, Sir Putte Ecerton, Sir Cuartzs Lemon, the 
Lorp Apvocatr, Mr. Moncxron Mines. 


The Rey. Josiah Forshail further examined. 


_ 8711. (The Lord Adocate.) Have you anything which you wish to state to the Commis- 
sioners /—T feel that some explanation or apology is due to the Commissioners for my want of 
readiness in answering questions which were put to me when I was last examined. The truth 
is I was little prepared for such an examination upon such a subject; indeed, I was altogether 
unprepared. T might have been prepared for it if my leisure hours had not been employed in 
looking to the several minutes and papers upon the Lycian Marbles, a subject into which, as I 
understood from the Secretary, it was the Commissioners’ wish that I should go on the next 
examination ; if was intimated to me that it was desirable that I should be accurate with refer- 
ence to the dates of the transactions. I mention that as a reason for my not being duly 

prepared to answer the questions which were put to me on the 17th of May upon a totall 
different subject. Immediately after that meeting I addressed myself to the Lord Chancellor, 
through his Lordship’s secretary, in a letter which, if the Commissioners have no objection, I 
will read to them :—“ The Commissioners of Inquiry into the British Museum have this 
eee, desired to have before them at a future meeting, the letters which have passed 
Gh aks rane 2 ie ae Lordship’s secretary, on the one part, and 
Ghaavelic hoe. cae mee Brees nt ee and that of 1847, a presume that the Lord 
ite iateke acs ot, hetigg : Poti _. ses letters being put before the Commission. The 
lineal tn ekpcoae Resid sin ormation respecting the parties whose appointments 
y ection of the late Archbishop of Canterbury sent to the, Lord Chancellor on 
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June 28, 1847. I had, in the first instance, expressed a doubt as to the propriety of my 
communicating what one Principal Trustee had recommended to his colleagues; but the 
Commissioners do not appear disposed to entertain my doubt, and it is certainly very dearable 
to afford them the fullest possible information upon every point connected with the administra- 
tion of the Museum. I therefore propose, unless the Lord Chancellor should disapprove, to 
state to the Commissioners all that I know regarding the persons recommended by the Arch- 
bishop to the Lord Chancellor, and the gr Gand on mich they were so recommended. . But, 
in order to do this with accuracy, it is necessary that I should refresh my recollection by seeing 
the appointments. If I may be indulged with a sight of these papers, please to do me the 
favour of saying when. I may wait upon you for the purpose of examining them. . In making 
the contents of this letter known to the Lord Chancellor, I beg you syill, present my respects 
and duty.” The answer which I received to that note I will also read, because it will do awa 

with any scruples I might otherwise have felt in giving the Commissioners the fullest possible 
information. “ House of Lords, May 18,” (the letter is signed «C. Romilly.”) “I have com- 

municated your letter of the 17th instant to the Lord Chancellor, and in answer his Lordship 
has directed me to inform you, that he is anxious that all the information you posse respect- 
ing the several appointments in the British Museum, which have either been made or proposed, 
should be communicated to the Commissioners of Inquiry y- His Lordship can therefore have 
no objection to your laying before them all the corr espondence that has passed on the subject. 
In furtherance of the same object, his Lordship has desired me ae to forward without 

delay all the papers which he has received to the Commissioners, to whom I must therefore 
beg to refer you for the examination of any which you may require.” Therefore, if | should not 
be quite accurate as to the dates or the names of the appointments, the Commissioners will 
permit me, [ have no doubt, to refer to the papers which are now before them. 

3712. Have you copies of all the correspondence which has passed ?—I have not. 

3713. Did not you preserve the letters which passed et een you and the Lord Chancellor 
in your letter-book ?—Not all. In answer to Question 2394, I stated that I had the letter 
received from the Lord Chancellor on the 23rd of July in my possession, and I thought. that 
I had it, but I have not that letter; that letter was sent on the very day I received. it to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and I believe his Grace never returned it. 

3714. Did you copy the list of appointments that was forwarded to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and to the Lord Chancellor ?—I did not ; the only memorandum which [| have upon 
that subject is a memorandum that, on the 28th of June, the Lord Chancellor had 19 appoint- 
ments sent to lim, 

3715, And you did not keep the names of the parties proposed to be appointed, nor any list 
of the appointments themselves ?— I did not. 

3716. Will you refer to the answers to the Questions 2502, 2503, and 2504? Have you 
refreshed your memory upon the subject of the communications which passed between you and 
the Chancellor upon the subject of those appointments 2—One of these letters, as I have already 
explained. to the Commissioners in the answer I have just given, I have not in my possession, 
and therefore I could not refresh my memory with regard io it. I thought at the time of my 
examination that I had the letter, but I find I have not; my impression, how ever, as to the con- 
tents of the letter remains the same, that it merely required in general terms tithe: information. 

3717. Have you seen the correspondence which passed upon that subject between the Lord 
Chancellor and Sir Henry Ellis ?—I have. 

3718. Including the letter of the 8th oi November, 1847, from Mr. Charles Romilly ?—Yes, 
I have the letter here. 

3719. Did you, along with the nineteen appointments, transmit to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury a minute of the Trustees, of June, 1847, in consequence of which it was proposed to 
make those appointments ?—No. 

3720. Did you transmit that minute to the Lord Chancellor at the time you transmitted 
the appointments as they had come from the Archbishop of Canterbury ?—No. 

3721, Then the Lord Chancellor never saw the Minute of the Principal Trustees, so far as 
you know, at the time he was asked to fill up those appointments ?—No, 


O42) Lays you a copy of the ietter which was written by Mr. Charles Romilly to you’ 


upon the subject of these appointments, dated the 22nd of July, 1847?—No. ‘That is the 
letter which I have more than once stated to the Commissioners to-day I have not in my 
possession. It is the letter which, on the day of its receipt, I sent to the Archbishop of ’ Can- 
terbury, and I believe it was never returned to me by his Grace. 

3723. Have you a copy of the letter which you wrote in answer, dated the 23rd of July, 
1847 ?—I have: “Immediate. 23rd of July, 1847,” (addressed to C. Romilly, Esq.) : “ Sir, 
I have this instant received your letter of yesterday, applying on the part of the Lord Chane 
cellor for further information regarding several appointments of Museum attendants and 
servants, which appointments were forwarded for his Lord ship’s signature on June 28th. [ 
think I may promise his Lordship the fullest and most unreserved information regarding all 
or any of those appointments. But before I reply to your letter, I think it due to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to submit it to his Grace, particularly as his Grace may be in possession 
of information of which I am not, and as I know that his Grace has expressed to me, upon 
more than one occasion, his desire that the Lord Chaucellor should be better acquainted with 
the affairs of the Museum. In explaining to the Lord Chancellor the cause of this delay, be 
pleaxed to tender to his Lordship the assurance of my sincere respect.” 

3724. In the letter of the 22nd of July, to which that is an answer, Mr. Romilly says this : 
“IT am directed to apply to you for further information on the subject of the several appoint- 
ments which you forwarded to me on the 28th, as it appears in a return that was made some 
time ago to the House of Commons, that all the persons mentioued in the present appoint- 
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have already been appointed by the Principal 
Trustees. With respect to Ephraim Carter, the Lord Chancellor will be obliged to you if 
you will furnish to him any information or testimonials you may possess as to his fitness for 
ihe situation.” Did you make any explanation to the Lord Chancellor as to the reason why 
he was asked to sign appointments in favour of parties who had been already appointed by 
the Principal Trustees ?—No, I did not; and I should be glad of an opportunity of explaining 
to the Commissioners why I did not. I wrote to Mr, Romilly an acknowledgment of his. 
letter, and I wrote also to the Archbishop of Canterbury on the 23rd of July, knowing that his. 
Grace was not in London at the moment, but proposing to call upon his Grace at Lambetls 
the Tuesday morning following. I wrote to him, sending him Mr. Romilly’s letter to me, but 
on the Tuesday morning following I was ill in bed and unable to rise from it. From that 
Tuesday till the 15th of November I was not permitted by the Trustees to perform any of 
my duties in the Museum. 

8725, In the mean time, so far as you know, the Lord Chancellor had not received any 
satisfaction with regard to those points upon which he asked you for information ?—I know of 
no satisfaction which his Lordship could have derived, unless from Sir Henry Ellis; but he 
had a personal interview with him, and of course I can only judge of what passed from Sir 
Henry Ellis’s report to the Trustees, which is here, 

3726. Have you seen that letter from Mr. Romilly to Sir Henry Ellis, dated the 8th of 
November, 1847 ?—I have no doubt I have. 

3727. Have you the letter before you ?—I have it among the papers before me. 

3728. Mr. Romilly there says, “ Availing myself of your courtesy, in sending me the minutes 
of the conversation you had with the Lord Chancellor, on the subject of the appointments in 
the British Museum, the first remark I should make is, that his Lordship seemed to recognize 
no -distinction between the terms ‘ appointment and nomination.’ All the appointments and 
nominations are represented in the return to the House of Commons to have been made by the 
Principal Trustees. To several of these, without distinguishing whether they have been 
appointments or nominations, the Lord Chancellor stated that he was no party, and that, there- 
fore, it was a misrepresentation of the facts. I think it should also be stated, that the Lord 
Chancellor had required further information from Mr. Forshall, with respect to these appoint- 
ments, before he signed them, and that Mr. Forshall, in answer, had promised the fullest and 
most unreserved information regarding all or any of those appointments. But, before he re- 
plied to my letter, he thought it due to the Archbishop of Canterbury to submit it to his Grace, 
particularly as his Grace might be in possession of information of which he was not; andas he 
knew that his Grace had expressed to him, upon more than one occasion, his desire that the 
Lord Chancellor should be better acquainted with the affairs of the Museum.’ Owing, I am 
afraid, to Mr. Forshall’s illness, no further information has been furnished to the Lord Chan- 
cellor since the date of this letter, which was on the 23rd of July. Perhaps it would also be 
important that the Trustees should be made acquainted with the fact, that, amongst the ap- 
pointments now waiting for the Lord Chancellor’s signature, there are some of persons who 
have either resigned, been dismissed, or transported, although, as he had no official information 
of the facts, it was impossible to speak very accurately on the subject. There is, | think, only 
one appointment which is accompanied by testimonials. Before I conclude, I should also call 
your attention to another circumstance that was alluded to on the occasion of your late conver- 
sation with the Lord Chancellor, which was, that as nearly all the appointments which were 
forwarded for his signature were of persons already returned as attendants at the Museum, no 
inconvenience to the service of the Museum seemed likely to arise from his withholding for a 
time his signature. T thought it as well to put these observations on paper, as they might tend 
more fully to explain the course which the Lord Chancellor has taken, and the position in 
which the question as to these appointments now stands.” Sir Henry Ellis received that 
letter ?—I have no doubt he did. 

3729. Has any explanation been made to the Lord Chancellor with respect to the points upon 
which his Lordship required information so far back as June, 1847 ?—The very moment I was 
permitted to resume my duties, I immediately waited upon the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
took his directions with regard to those papers, copies of which—not only a copy of Mr, Romilly’s 
letter, but of Sir Henry Ellis’s explanation—had been placed by Sir Henry Ellis in his Grace's 
hands. On the 23rd of November I wrote to Mr. Romilly the following letter :—‘ 23rd No- 
vember, 1847. Sir,—A sudden and serious indisposition, with which I was attacked on the 27th 
July, and the cessation from duty kindly imposed upon me by the Trustees in consequence, have 
hitherto prevented me from replying to your letter of the 22nd of that month, upon the subject 
of certain appointments of Museum attendants, which, by direction of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, had been submitted to the Lord Chancellor for his Lordship’s signature. In the mean 
time changes have taken place which affect several of these appointments. 1. It appears that, 
through a misunderstanding on the part either of the Archbishop or of Sir H. Ellis, another 
appointment has been signed by the Archbishop and ‘the Lord Chancellor for the place in- 
tended to be filled by Ephraim Carter, whose appointment, signed by the Archbishop, was for- 
warded for the Lord Chancellor’s signature on the 28th of June. I have, therefore, to request 
that the appointment of Ephraim Carter may be returned to me, in order that I may recover 
the value of the stamp. 2.John King, employed as a supernumerary in the Department of 
Printed Books, who has been recommended by the keeper of the department and by the Prin- 
cipal Librarian, for the place of attendant, and whose appointment, signed by the Archbishop, 
was also forwarded to the Lord Chancellor on the 28th of June, has been subsequently tried at 
the Central Criminal Court for felony, and convicted. 3. G. W. Wait, employed as a super- 
numerary in the same department, and in like manner recommended for the place of attendant 
by the keeper of the department, and by the Principal Librarian, and whose appointment was 
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to request that these two appointments may be returned to me, in order that I may recover the 
value of the stamps. 4. The Keeper of the Printed Books has addressed to me, for the infor- 
mation of the Principal Trustees, a letter, dated 18th instant, of which I enclose a copy. In 
consequence of this letter the Archbishop has directed me to request that the several appoint- 
ments of J. West, R. Cowtan, St. John Bygrave, T. Nichols, and R. Morris, in like manner 
recommended for promotion in the Department of Printed Books, by the keeper of the depart- 
ment and by the Principal Librarian, which, by the direction of his Grace, were forwarded to 
the Lord Chancellor on the 28th of June, may be returned to me for the purpose of being 
reconsidered by the Principal ‘Trustees, when they shall be im possession of the suggestions 
intended to be made by the keeper of the department. With regard to the other appointments 
before the Lord Chancellor, Sir H. Ellis may possibly, during my absence from the Museum, 
have furnished the information which his Lordship wished to possess 5 but, if not, I shall most 
cheerfully supply every explanation in my power, upon being made acquainted with the par- 
ticulars upon which his Lordship considers it to be required. I beg you will assure the Lord 
Chancellor of my dutiful respect.” ‘There is one point I beg to explain here, which is, that 
the only particular information which, so far as the impression of my mind, when writing the 
letter [ have just read, went, the Lord Chancellor desired in the letter of Mr. Romilly of the 
24th of July, was regarding Ephraim Carter, whose appointment, or whose recommendation for 
an appointment, had become annulled by another person having been appointed to that same 
place through inadvertence. 

3730, That other appointment was made subsequently to the request for information and 
testimonials ?—It was while Sir Henry Ellis was performing the duties of my office. 

3731. The Lord Chancellor has not yet received any explanation upon the point to which 
he first adverted, namely, his being asked to make appointments or nominations of parties who 
already appeared from the returns to have been appointed by the Principal Trustees, but in 
whose appointment he stated he had no part ?_So far as I know, he has received none, because 
since this letter of the 23rd November, which was written by direction of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, I have been waiting to know the particular points upon which his Lordship 
desired information. 

3732. He stated those in his letter of June, did he not ?—] think not. 

3733. That letter said that the Lord Chancellor did not understand why he was asked to 
make appointments of persons who had been already appointed ?—There I have been in 
difficulty from not having that letter under my eye; I sent that letter, as I have said, to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

3734. The subject of that letter was resumed in the letter of the 8th of November ?—Very 
possibly. 

3735. « All the appointments and nominations are represented in the Return to the, House 
of Commons to have been made by the Principal Trustees ; to several of these, without distin- 
guishing whether they have been appointments or nominations, the Lord Chancellor stated 
that he was no party, and that therefore it was a misrepresentation of the facts.” Nothing has 
been said in explanation of that up to this hour ?—Nothing as far as I recollect. 

3736. Mr. Romilly, in answer to your letter, said, that the Lord Chancellor was labouring 
under indisposition, which prevented his taking his pleasure on the subject ?—He did; he 
says, “ I am sorry that, owing to the indispesition of the Lord Chancellor, I am unable to do 
more at present, than to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 23rd instant, together 
with a copy of Mr. Panizzi’s letter, which accompanied it. I beg, however, to assure you that 
I will take the earliest opportunity of laying them before his Lordship for his consideration, 
and that, as soon as I receive any directions from him, I will communicate further with you on 
that subject.” 

3737, And there was no further communication?—No; but the tone of the letter was one 
which led me to expect it. 

3738. Will you look again to the answers to questions 2501, 2502, 2503—the first of those 
questions was, “ Was no reason assigned by the Lord Chancellor, either directly, or through 
his secretary, for not signing those 19 appointments ?? The answer is, “© Nothing more, than 
that the Chancellor wanted further information—I believe not. Did he, or not, say that he did 
not understand why he was required to sign appointments at that particular date, which, under 
the Returns made to the House of Commons, appeared to have taken place in previous years 
at a considerable distance of time ?—I have no recollection of his having said so, but he may 
have said so. Did not his Lordship require that he should have, with regard to all those ap- 
pointments, all the testimonials, and all the papers which had been laid before the Archbishop 
of Canterbury for his consideration ?—Certainly not, so far as I recollect.’—'Those last two 
answers are perfectly correct, so far as I know. Having now heard the letter of Mr. Romilly 
read, it appears to be somewhat more precise than my recollection of it as conveyed by my first 
answer. 

3739. You adhere to those answers still?—I think so; the last two answers are perfectly 
correct. 

3740. Was any information communicated to the Archbishop of Canterbury along with 
those appointments ?— Yes. 

3741. By you ?—By me. 

3742. In transmitting the appointments to the Lord Chancellor, you sent the appointments 
simply by themselves ?—I did. 

3743. Without accompanying them with that information which you had thought it proper 
to lay in the first instance before the Archbishop of Canterbury 2—Certainly. 

3744. Do you think that any one of the Principal Trustees should have more information 
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with respect to the filling up of appointments, which is to be the act of the three Principal, 
Trustees jointly, than the other two ?—I think every Principal Trustee should have all the in- 
formation which he desires to have. 

3745. For what reason was it that you did not send to the Lord Chancellor all the 
information which you sent to the Archbishop of Canterbury ?—Because I had never, up to that 
moment, been under the impression that the Lord Chancellor wished to have any such inform- 
ation, I have never, in the course of my experience of 20 years, sent to a Lord Chancellor 
any such information. 

3746. During the whole course of those 20 years you have understood that the. Lord 
Chancellor was to sign the appointments simply because they were sent to him with. the 
signature of the Archbishop of Canterbury ?—If you mean to say that he ought to do it, I do 
not intend to give an opinion on that point at all; but he had a lways been in the habit .of so 
doing, whoever was Lord Chancellor. 

3747. Without receiving any further information ?—Yes ; 
appointments of attendants. : oe 

3748. Did you receive, in reference to these appointments from Mr. Panizzi,;some infors 
mation with respect to his view of the filling up of those appointments. prior, to. the, 18th. of 
November, 1847 ?—There have been several communications from Mr, Panizzi, el ; 

3749. I mean subsequently to the Ist of June ?—Certainly, from Mr. Panizzi, and from ~ 
other officers of the Museum. degh cht 

3750. On the 4th of June, for example, is there any letter of that nature?—There is a letter, 
and there are also letters from various other officers. : 

3751. Was that letter transmitted to the Lord Chancellor ?—I think not. 6! 

3752. To the Archbishop of Canterbury ?—It was submitted to him, but not transmitted: to 
him. 

3753. That contains Mr. Panizzi’s observations with respect to the way and manner in 
which the minutes of the Trustees should be complied with in filling up the appointments ?— , 
It does, and Sir Henry Ellis’s general concurrence in Mr. Panizzi’s recommendations, 

3754. You did not think it necessary, for the reason you have already given, to send that or | 
any similar communication from the heads of departments to the Lord Chancellor ?—I did , 
not. é 
3755. Are the appointments filled up, do you know, in the Archbishop’s own hand ?—I am 
not sure whether they are or not, there being on this occasion 19 appointments for him to fill . 
up af once. 

3756-7. Will you refer to the appointments ?—Yes ; the names in these two appointments are 
in his Grace’s own hand. 

3758. Did you suggest to the Archbishop the appointments which should be made ?—I 
submitted to the Archbishop all the papers in my possession from the officers of departments, 
and from the Principal Librarian, recommending certain parties for promotion. I no other- 
wise suggested that those parties should be promoted than by submitting from the officers 
those papers which, by the direction of the Archbishop of Canterbury, I had asked them for, 
and which they had given in compliance with that request. 

3759. Is that pencil-marking on the appointment in the Archbishop’s hand ?—No, it is in 
mine, 

3760. And that on the back ?—It is in mine. 

3761. Were they sent to the Archbishop in the state in which they now are, with the excep- 
tion of the signature ?—You see some pencil-marking in the blank—that pencil. mark was 
submitted to the Archbishop—they were submitted to the Archbishop with that pencil-mark, 
but the pencil-mark on the endorsement was put on afterwards, at least in many instances, if not 
in all. 

3762. ‘The pencil-mark in the interior was submitted to the Archbishop ?—Yes. 

3763. Was not that a suggestion to the Archbishop how he was to fill up the appoint- 
ments ?—Certainly not; the Archbishop had previously to that himself ordered these particular 
appointments to be made out with reference to those individuals. 

3764, Then why was not the name filled up in the same hand?—It was in order to give 
the Archbishop, if he pleased, an opportunity of altering his decision; it was not my habit 
ever to take the liberty of putting in the name of any individual in an appends I should 
have thought it presumption to do so. 

3765. (Lord Seymour.) You say that the Archbishop had already agreed to those appoint- 
ments 7—He had. 

3766. How can you show to the Commissioners that the Archbishop had so agreed—have 
you any statement from him to that effect ?—No, the Commissioners must receive that upon 
my own statement. I have no means of proving it other than this, that all the papers in my 
possession, recommending those very persons, and no other persons, for promotion by the 
heads of departments, or by Sir Henry Ellis, had been, previously to those forms being written 
out, submitted to the Archbishop; he had approved of those recommendations being adopted, 
and had given me directions to prepare the appointments which were taken to him in blank, 
but with those pencil-marks in that I might make no mistake in the matter when submitting 
the papers to his Grace. 

3767. (Lord Advocate.) You took no note of the Archbishop’s directions to you?—No, I 
have not been in the habit of doing so upon such occasions. 

3768. After getting his verbal directions, you sent the appointments to him, filled up by 
yourselfin pencil, to be filled up by him in ink?—I submitted them. That pencil writing 
1s a mark just for my own eye while his Grace was filling up the appointment, that I might 
make no mistake; it can hardly be said to be filled up in pencil, ‘The name is written in a 


appointments of . this nature, 
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very scrawling hand, as the Commissioners will see, such as the Archbishop could scarcely 
have read. 

3769. Had his Grace, when he filled up those appointments, any other information about 
the individuals except that contained in those appointments in the pencil mark ?’—Certainly. 

3770. Had he all the papers besides?—I cannot say that; it is very probable, though I 
ednnot burden my recollection with the fact that I took down again, for I was always in the 
habit. of doing so, such papers as might elucidate the appoimtments ; that in case his Grace 
had any doubt on the propriety of making an appointment, he might refer to the papers. 
I only speak from my usual course, and not from any particular recollection of the fact in this 
instance. 

3771. Were those appointments sent down to the Archbishop in the condition in which they 
now are, or did you carry them yourself ?—I carried them down. 

3772. And saw him sign them ?—I saw him sign them. 

3773. Why did you hesitate in sending to the Lord Chancellor all the information so far as 
you had it which‘was before the Archbishop of Canterbury when you received Mr. Romilly’s 
first letter ?—-There was no hesitation. I think I have sufficiently explained the delay in the 
answer to Mr. Romilly’s letter. 

3774. The answer to that letter is in substance this: That the Archbishop may have more 
information, and that his Grace is anxious that the Lord Chancellor should have all the 
information. Why did not you send all the information that you had in the mean time in your 
hands ?—The answer to Mr. Romilly’s letter was written at the spur of the moment, the very 
instant it reached me. I believe it reached me in the evening. That very evening I took up 
my pen and wrote the answer. It was impossible to give such information at the moment. 
I had not the papers before me which would enable me to give all the information regarding 
the 19 appointments which the Lord Chancellor might have required. This letter came to 
me on Friday, the 23rd of July. I wrote the same day both to Mr. Romilly and to the Arch- 
bishop. On the night of Monday, the 26th of July, I was taken ill, and for nearly four months 
from that time I was not permitted by the Trustees to perform my duties. 

3775. Was Sir Henry Ellis in possession of the information? He had seen all those letters ; 
every one of the recommendations which had been given had passed through Sir Henry Ellis’s 
hands. 

3776. Could he have sent to the Lord Chancellor all the letters which the Lord Chancellor 
required which bore upon those points ?—I am sure I cannot answer that question, but I think 
he might. 

3777. Were they among your papers ?—I believe so. 

3778. In such a way that Sir Henry Ellis, as discharging the duty of Secretary in your 
absence, could have had access to them ?—I have no reason to doubt that they were; I can- 
not recollect the precise circumstances. 

3779. You observe that the information was never sent?—I do not know that Sir Henry 
Ellis was cognizant of this letter of Mr. Romilly’s requesting it; I have no reason to suppose 
that he was. I have had the utmost desire to give the Lord Chancellor, from the moment that 
he expressed the wish to have it, every information in my power, on the ground that his Lord- 
ship has the same perfect right to it as the Archbishop of Canterbury; and it would have 
given me as much pleasure to communicate it to the Lord Chancellor as to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. : 

3780. (Chairman.) You spoke of certain recommendations from the heads of departments 
as being acted upon by the Archbishop of Canterbury in making these appointments; were 
they in writing ?—They were. 

3781. Where were they when you received Mr. Romilly’s letter asking for further informa- 
tion ?—I generally kept such papers as I was using locked up in a despatch box, but whether 
they were there or not I do not know; they were either there, or in one of the drawers in the 
table in this room. 

3782. They were in your possession pee 

3783. Did not it oceur to you to send those recommendations to the Lord Chancellor ?— 
Not before I had seen the Archbishop. 

3784. Why did you consult him about it ?—Because I thought I should be able to give 
more satisfactory information to the Lord Chancellor after seeing him than otherwise. It 
was only deferring the answer from Friday evening to Tuesday morning. I wrote to the 
Archbishop requesting him to see me on the subject. 

3785. Did not it occur to you that those recommendations would form part of the informa- 
tion which the Lord Chancellor might require ?—Certainly. 

3786. Would not it have been in some sort complying with the Lord Chancellor’s request at 
at once, if those had been sent to him ?—Certainly. There was no intention to withhold them. 
It was only the circumstance of my illness which prevented their being sent, nothing more. 

3787. Then your reason for not replying at once to the Lord Chancellor was, that you 
wished to communicate with the Archbishop of Canterbury, because you conceived that he 
might have reasons and explanations to give of the appointments of which you were not in 
possession ?—He might have had; that was one reason. 

3788. Do you mean by that that you believe, apart from the recommendations which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury received from the heads of the departments respecting promotions, 
he had private reasons, not known to you, for acting upon those recommendations 2? was not 
referring particularly in that part of my reply to the cases of promotions, but rather to the case 
of the other appointment, which was a new appointment, that of Ephraim Carter, as to which 
I thought his Grace might have information which I had not; he might have had communi- 
cations with the Principal Trustees, or with some of the Trustees; he might have had recom- 
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mendations from them or from other parties in his possession which did not reach me, and 
that I think did not unfrequently occur with the Archbishop. . 

3789. (Lord Advocate.) What was Ephraim Carter’s appointment ?—It was an appoint- 
ment to be an attendant in the Department ot Antiquities. 

3790. When were the testimonials respecting Ephraim Carter sent to the Archbishop of 
<b a memorandum that the testimonials of Ephraim Carter were submitted 
again to the Archbishop on the 18th of May, 1847, which means that they must have been 
before him on some previous occasion. I think his name was originally mentioned to me by the 
Archbishop himself. I have also a memorandum that they were submitted again on the Ist of 
June, 1847. : 

3791. (Chairman.) Was the appointment of Mr. Ephraim Carter the only one among the 
19 of which you thought it probable that the Archbishop of Canterbury would be in possession 

‘ D . . . =; A 
ot recommendations or information not known to yourself t= Ehe only one in which I thought 
it probable. I should, however, have thought it right, even with respect to the others, to haye 
submitted Mr. Romilly’s letter to his Grace before replying to it, under the circumstances of 


Canterbury ?—I have 


the case, 
3792. Why should you have thought so ?—Because the Archbishop, since I have been 


Secretary, has been the only one of the Principal Trustees who has taken any direct interest 
in making the subordinate appointments of the Museum. ; . 

3793. Do you, in dealing with the subordinate appointments of the Museum, and in acting 
as the servant of the Principal Trustees in this matter, consider yourself as more peculiarly an 
officer of the Archbishop of Canterbury than that of the three Principal Trustees ?—Not at all. 

3794. And yet you would consider yourself bound, upon receiving a request for information 
or any other directions from either of the two other Principal Trustees, to consult the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury before complying with it ?—-Not on all occasions ; but in that case I 
thought myself bound to do so, seeing that for 20 years I had never known such application 
made to me, nor the expression of a desire to be acquainted with the particulars of such 
appointments by any Lord Chancellor. I believe the first communication that I received from 
a Lord Chancellor was, that he begged he might not be troubled on the subject of appoint- 
ments in the Museum, but any papers that I received from the Archbishop, as requiring his 
signature, if sent to him would be signed. 

3795. (Lord Advocate.) By whom was that message sent ?—It was delivered by one of his 
servants. 

3796. The present Lord Chancellor?—No, 

3797. By which Lord Chancellor ?— Lord Eldon, who was Chancellor when I was first 
Secretary. 

3798. Your recollectionis that you received a communication from Lord Eldon by one of his 
Lordship’s servants, that he did not wish to be troubled with any papers relating to any ap- 
pointments in the Museum ?_He wished to defer to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and any 
papers which the Archbishop approved of were to be sent to him for signature, without my 
troubling myself to come down to him, ; 

3799. (Lord Seymour.) Do you mean to say that because Lord Eldon did not desire to be 
troubled with such papers, was your reason for withholding from Lord Chancellor Cotterham 
the information which he desired when he sent to you for further information ?—Certainly not, 
nor do I believe I have withheld any information from the Lord Chancellor whatever; it was 
my earnest desire to give all within my reach in the fullest manner possible, but I thought I 
should give it most satisfactorily if, in the first instance, I acquainted the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury with the circumstance of Mr. Romilly’s application, and took his Grace’s pleasure upon 
it, in order that I might know whether he wished any further information than I could supply 
myself to be added to it. 

3800. (Lord Advocate.) Do you think that a message communicated from Lord Chancellor 
Eldon, and that merely through his servant, was any reason for following the course of not 
making of your own accord communications to subsequent Lord Chancellors ?—I do not put that 
fact of my having received a message from Lord Eldon originally as the sole or the chief 
reason for my conduct on this occasion ; it was a mere subordinate and immaterial one, but it 
tends to show the feeling of Lord Chancellors in former times in regard to the patronage of 
appointments here. I do not mean that such a circumstance as that was material for a moment ; 
but what moved me was, that. it had been the habit and the precedent, which is the best guide 
on occasions of this kind, to leave matters of this description to the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
and not only may I refer to the intimation from Lord Eldon, but in indirect. ways, perhaps fifty 
times in my life, communications have come to me expressive rather of a desire on the part of 
the Principal Trustees, I do not allude to the present Principal ‘Trustees particularly, to confide 
the subordinate appointments of the Museum to the Archbishop. 

3801. You mentioned that the case of Mr. Ephraim Carter was the one in which you ex- 
pected the Archbishop of Canterbury to have had some particular information in addition to 
that with which you had supplied him ?— I thought it more probable than in the other cases. 

3802. You had no reason to expect anything of the kind with respect to the other 18 ap- 
pointments ?—I thought it possible. 

3803. It was not likely, you said, I think ?—Not likely, because whatever information the 
Archbishop might have possessed, the information which I had in these papers was quite suffi- 
cient to justify his conduct. 

3804. Then there appears to have been very little reason for not furnishing to the Lord 
Chancellor immediately the information regarding those 18 appointments ?-—Certainly none 
beyond what I have already intimated, except that you must not expect an official person, at 7 
o’clock in the evening, to reply at once to a communication of this kind. I was auxious to 
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him what I intended to do. It was the impression of the moment; but with regard to with- — 

holding from him any information, the idea never occurred to my mind for an instant. June 21, 1848. 
3805. In that etter of Mr. Romilly’s, you will observe, the Lord Chancellor is much less 

solicitous about information with respect to those other appointments, because he puts his 

observation upon the ground of its being already done ?—It may be so, but I wrote my letter 

within ten minutes of receiving Mr. Romilly’s. I sent it away or sealed it within the next ten 

minutes to the Archbishop, and from that date to this I have never seen it. I do not mean ten 

minutes to be taken quite literally, I mean a very short time. 

3806. When did the Lord Chancellor get the recommendations in favour of Ephraim 
Carter ?—His Lordship never had them I think. 

3807. The only recommendations which the Lord Chancellor has received, are those with 
reference to Mr. ———-?—Yes. Mr. ———, I may be allowed to mention, is a gentleman 
who has not the least idea that he has been recommended for any office in this house by the UU 01 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He was, I believe, wholly unknown to the Archbishop and un- Bea) | i 
known to me. I take the liberty of suggesting that his name should not be given to the public. aig 

3808. The only recommendations which were laid before the Lord Chancellor, with refer- 
ence to those appointments, were recommendations in favour of Mr. —?’—They were, 
and I will state the reason. I believe, no testimonials for any appointment whatever, during 
my time, have been submitted to any of the Principal ‘l'rustees by the Secretary, except to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, whatever the appointment, till about three or four years ago, when, 
with reference to the appointment of a gentleman who is now in the house, the present Speaker 
desired that, for the future, whenever the appointments of officers, that is keepers or assistant- 
keepers of departments took place, such appointments should always be sent to the Principal 
Trustees accompanied by testimonials, 

3809. Will you be good enough to mention the date of that letter from the present Speaker ? 

—TI can accurately, by reference to the papers, state it, for I believe I have the letter. j 
3810. How many years ago is that?—It was three or four years ago. 
3811. (Lord Wrottesley.) You say “ officers ;” are not the assistants as well as the assistant- 

keepers included under the term “ officers ?”—I used the word loosely and immediately ex- 

lained it. 

3812. Did the letter of the Speaker allude to assistants as well as assistant-keepers ?—I 
think not. The reasons of giving those testimonials to the Lord Chancellor, with the appoint- 
ment of the accountant, were stated to the Lord Chancellor in the letter which accom- 
panied the appointment. This is the note to Mr. Romilly :—* 26th July, 1847. Mr. Forshall 
presents his compliments to Mr. Romilly : he begs to enclose a letter to the Lord Chancellor 
with the form of appointment, testimonials, and other papers relating to the place of 
accountant in the Museum. As owing to peculiar circumstances the place has been a long 
time vacant, it is desirable that it should be filled up with as little delay as can conveniently be. 

Perhaps Mr. Romilly would’ use his influence with the Lord Chancellor for this end. Mr. 

Forshall hopes to be able to write to Mr. Romilly in a few days, upon the subject of the other 

appointments before the Lord Chancellor.” The following is the letter which was enclosed : 

“ British Museum, July 26, 1847.—My Lord, I am directed by His Grace the Archbishop 

of Canterbury, to submit to your Lordship for signature, the appointment of Mr. 

to be the accountant of the Museum. ‘This is one of those appointments which are held Hn ed 

‘according to the true intent and meaning of the Act of Parliament.’ And in compliance | 

with a wish expressed some time ago by the Speaker, that the testimonials of candidates for tai 

superior places in the Museum should accompany the form of appointment, I now beg to i 

enclose with this letter, those of Mr. — and Mr. —, the only two gentlemen who ME oi 

appear to have applied for the situation. I shall be thankful to have the testimonials returned sia a 

to me whenever the appointment is returned.” 

3813. (Lord Advocate.) “ Superior places” is the expression used in that letter ; what is 
the word used in the Speaker’s letter ?—I cannot recollect. Shi 

3814. What do you consider to be “superior places ?”—Places held according to the 
intent and meaning of the Act. 

3815. Is not that the case with respect to the assistants ?—No. 

3816. How so?—They are appointed during the pleasure of the Trustees. Hah 

3817. Does the Act refer to the appointments of assistants and attendants ?—'The assistants sO iM 
are a class of officers which has grown up of late years ; with regard to the office of attendants, oy 
as I have intimated in some part of my previous evidence, there has been a considerable variety 
of expression. With respect to the form of appointments, as to which I understood the Com- 
missioners to desire some information, I will put before the Commissioners what I find upon 
the minutes of a general meeting of the 3rd of June, 1756, as the form of appointment for 
the Principal Librarian; he holds his office ‘* during such time as he shall behave well 
therein, according to the true intent and meaning of the said Act.” 

3818. When was that form altered ?—It has never been altered as far as I know. ee 

3819. Are there other officers, in 1756, appointed ?—Yes ; I put before the Commissioners a a 
the form of appointment of Under Librarian, the expression is, “ To hold, &c., the said em- 
ployment and service of Under Librarian, according to the true intent and meaning of the said 
Act.” 

3390, Now as to attendants ?—Attendants, properly speaking, there were none in 1756; 
the only form which applies to their cases is the form of appointment of a porter and mes- 
senger, which is a very short one; it does not bear the usual preamble ; it merely says—‘“ to 
be porter or messenger to the Corporation of the ‘Trustees of the British Museum.” 

3821. Are those the only three forms of appointment in the house ?—There is also what I 
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now lay before the Commissioners, the form of appointment of an assistant, meaning thereby an 
Assistant Librarian, as he was afterwards called, which I think differs very slightly, or not at 
all, as to the terms which convey the tenure of the office from that of Under Librarian, to hold, 
&e., “ according to the true intent and meaning of the said Act;” the designation is Assistant 
in the appointment, but the office is that which has been usually termed here ‘ Assistant Libra- 
rian.” There were three Under Librarians appointed originally, and three assistants, who were 
afterwards usually called “ Assistant Librarians,” but they are not so called in the original 
‘or 2 intment. 

orseo2. What is the present form of appointment of assistants ?—The form for Under Libra- 
rian and Assistant Librarian, I believe, is precisely the same as that of 1756; that is, the 
keeper of a department and the assistant-keeper of a department are appointed, “to hold the 
office according to the true intent and meaning of the Act. ' 

3823. What is the next officer in rank under those two ?—The next is Assistant. 

3824. There is an Under Librarian, an Assistant Librarian, and then an assistant ?—Yes; 
this is the form of appointment of an Assistant which has been in use of late years. 

3825. How was the appointment in 1756 with respect to the officers who were intermediate 
between the messengers and those assistants ’—There were no such officers. 

3826. When was the first officer of that kind created ?—I cannot answer that question. 

3827. How were the early appointments of such officers conceived ?—That I have not 
inquired into. The establishment from 1756 down to 1808 was upon a very limited scale; it 
remained pretty much the same, I think, from 1756 to 1807 : 

3828. What was the earliest appointment of any officer, besides the assistants, which you can 
put your hands on ?—I cannot answer that. 

3829. Have you any early ones?—Only as to attendants. : 

3830, How were the attendants appointed ?—There is a great variety as to the appoint- 
ment of attendants. In 1807, on the 16th of March, there is an attendant’s appointment, “to 
hold according to the true intent and meaning of the said Act.’ In 1808, on the 15th of June, 
a warder, which is the same thing as an attendant, in the Department of Antiquities, “to hold 
according to the statutes and rules of the said Museum.” In 1810, attendants “to hold 
during our pleasure, according to the statutes and rules.of the said Museum made or to be 
made from time to time by the Trustees thereof.” In 1810, an extra attendant, “to hold 
according to the statutes and rules of the said Museum.” In 1815, attendants in the reading- 
room, ‘to hold according to the true intent and meaning of the said Act.” In 1826, an extra 
attendant, “to hold during pleasure, and according to the statutes and rules of the said 
Museum made or to be made from time to time by the Trustees thereof.’ I have a form of 
appointment here, and on the top of it is a sort of memorandum in Sir Henry Ellis’s 
writing—* There is a better form than this in the guard-book in 1826, which I have usually taken,” 

3831. Have you anything to say respecting the appointment of assistants?—Yes; the 
assistants were first regularly created as officers of this house in 1837; there were no such 
persons as permanent assistants till 1837; before that they were all, if I recollect, supernu- 
merary and temporary employments; and with regard to the assistants and attendants of late 
years, that is for the last eight or ten years, there has been no variation in the appointment. 

3832. How were the first appointments of assistants made in 1837 ?—During the pleasure of 
the Trustees, and according to the statutes and rules made from time to time for the govern- 
ment of the Museum ; that applies both to assistants and attendants. 

3833. That isin 1837?—And down to this time it continues the same I believe ; those 
forms of appointments will include all appointments. 

3834. Is there any minute of the Trustees fixing the forms of these appointments ?—None 
whatever. 

3835. Were those forms of appointments proposed by Sir Henry Ellis?—No; I imagine, 
from a memorandum which I have in my hand, that they have been altered from time to time 
by the Principal Trustees themselves. Ihave here the form of appointment of which the in- 
terlineations are in the handwriting of the late Lord Colchester. 

3836. (Chatrman.) Have you anything more to say respecting those forms of appointments ? 
—No. 

3837. Do you retain copies of the appointments as they are made out ?—We do not. 

3838. (Lord Advocate.) Is the appointment not made in draft first >—No. 

3839. Is it extended at once for signature by the Trustees ?—Yes. 

3840. Have changes been made in the form of those appointments, either in words affecting 
the tenure of the office, or in the denomination of the officer to whom the appointment has been 
made out?—As far as I know, with regard to the officers now spoken of, there has been no 
variation in the words describing the tenure of office. As to the designation of office, there has 
been the Under and Assistant Librarians, or, as they have been called of late years, Keepers 
and Assistant Keepers. 

3841, When was that change introduced as to the designation of the office ?—I cannot say 
exactly. 

3842. Was it introduced by the Trustees ?—No otherwise by the Trustees, than that it was 
subsequent to the revision of the statutes under which the designation of the office was altered 
by the Trustees themselves, 

3843, What was the statute in which the designation of the office was altered by the 
Trustees ?—I cannot say at this moment. 

38 t ft, In consequence of the alteration of the statute, the terms of appointment, as to the 
designation of officers, were altered ?—Subsequently to it, and I think in consequence of it. 

3845. Without any direct authority from the Trustees for that purpose, except as implied in 
the Statutes ?—Not hing further, so far as I recollect. 
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3846. Was the pleasure of the Trustees not taken on so important a thing as the alteration 
of the terms of designation of an office ?—No, it was supposed that they had signified by the 
statutes the designation that those officers were to bear. 

3847. Was the matter brought officially under the consideration of the Principal Trustees 
who made the appointment ?—I think so; it was brought before the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; my conviction is, that I should not have put in any designation whatever without his 
express direction. 

3848. Not before the other Principal Trustees ?—No. 

3849. Not even as to the highest officers of the Museurn?—Not at all. 


[The Witness withdrew. | 
Adjourned to Friday next at 12 o’clock. 


{Se RAT 


Fripay, June 23, 1848. 
Viscount CANNING in the Chair. 


Lord Wrortestey, The Bishop of Norwicu, Sir Pattie Ecrrron, Sir Cuartes Lemon, 
Mr. Mines. 


Edward Hawkins, Esq. further examined. 


3850. (Chairman.) The Commissioners have received your note, requesting to have an 
opportunity to correct your former evidence, will you state what it is that you have to cor- 
rect?—Yes. From Questions 3248 to 3251, it appears as if I meant to infer that I had never 
been spoken to by the Trustees as to new appointments of officers. What I meant by saying 
“No,” was, that I had never, in the first instance, reeommended an officer to the Trustees, 
whereas, after candidates have offered themselves, I have been spoken to on the subject by the 
Principal Trustees. In the first instance in which an assistant officer was appointed to my 
department after I had applied for assistance, I was asked if I wished to recommend any 
person, and I distinctly declined doing so. I merely stated that I wanted assistance. I was 
afterwards requested to look out for a proper person; and then, on consultation with my col- 
league, Mr. Barnwell, we agreed to recommend Mr. Birch, who was, in consequence of that 
recommendation, appointed, and who has proved a most valuable officer to the establishment. 
On two occasions I had lengthened personal interviews with the Archbishop; one was in the 
ease of Mr. Burgon, the other was in the case of Mr. Otley and Mr. Jose, the Print Room at 
that time being attached to my department. With regard to Mr. Vaux, Mr. Newton, and 
Mr. Fitzgerald, I had no communication whatever with the Trustees, but I have no doubt that 
I had conversations with Mr, Forshall on the subject. 

3851. When you were asked whether you had any person to recommend, what did the 
Trustees ask you ?—You allude now to the case of Mr. Birch, I presume. [was asked, but 
not I think by the Trustees themselves, if I wished to recommend any person, and I recollect 
disclaiming any recommendation. 

3852. Do you recollect the question coming from the Trustees?—The question came 
certainly from the Trustees, to know whom I wished to appoint. I declined appointing any 
one. I wished it to be considered that I wanted assistance, and that I had no person in view for 
whom [ wanted to fiud a place. 

3853. Is that all you have to state?—That is all. I understand that the Commissioners 
have applied to the assistant officers for some suggestions with regard to their position. There 
is one thing which affects the assistant officers in my department, which is the extremely incon- 
venient arrangement of the Medal Rooms; there is only one room in whieh they sit; they 
are, consequently, liable to perpetual interruptions and unable to carry on avy continued in- 
vestigation. J mention this matter as one which affects their efficiency, because it illustrates the 
question respecting the communications between the Trustees and the officers ; the point upon 
which the Commissioners examined me on a former occasion. I think that is one of the cases 
where an unreserved communication and personal interviews with the Trustees would have 
obviated these and other inconveniences in that room. 

3854. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Perhaps it would make this matter more clear, if the questions 
were put over again. It appears to me, that your answers now are directly contrary to those 
formerly given ?—My answers at that time were distinctly intended to do away with the idea of 
my recommending officers to appointments. 

3855. I will repeat Question 3249, “Have you ever been asked by the Trustees, directly or 
indirectly, whether you had any person to recommend?” and your answer is, ‘ No.”—Yes ; 
but that « No” referred to original recommendations. 

3856. The subsequent question is, “ Have you ever been consulted as to candidates?” —My 
answer to that, if considered in reference to persons who had already announced themselves as 
candidates, ought to have been that I had been consulted. 

3857. Your answer then would be “ Yes? ”—Yes, under that view. It was a misunder- 
standing of mine. I understood that those questions alluded to original recommendations ; 
that is the distinction ] want to draw. I never made original recommendations, but I have 
been consulted after recommendations haye been made, or rather after persons have offered 
themselves as candidates, 

3858. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you not consider that the head of a department must be quite 
as competent, if not more competent, than any other person, to judge of the qualification of 
candidates for inferior situations in his particular department ?—Certainly. 

3859. Do you not consider him more competent than any other person to judge of those 
qualifications ? Certainly. 

Adjourned to Wednesday next at 12 o'clock. | 2D 2 


Rev. JosiahForshall. 
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#, Hawkins, Esq. 


June 23, 1848. 
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WepnEspDAY, June 28, 1848. 
The Ear of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Lord Wrorrestey, Sir Puitip Ecrrron, Sir Cuartes Lemon, The Lorp Apvocate, 
Mr. Mines. 


Rev. Josiah Forshall, further examined. 


3860. ( Chairman.) The Commissioners understand that you wish to make some corrections 
in the evidence given by you upon your last exammation 2—Yes. At the last examination I 
mentioned an anecdote, not at all material to the point of the evidence which I was giving at 
the moment in No. 3724, but still somewhat apposite to the inquiry which was then being 
made of me, and illustrative of it. I stated, what I was then under the impression was the 
fact, that the first communication that I received from Lord Chancellor Eldon was, that he 
begged he might not be troubled on the subject of any appointments in the Museum, but that 
any paper requiring his signature if sent to him would be signed. That was an anecdote that 
caine across my mind at the moment ; but, on consideration and reflection, I found that I had 
made—indeed, I found immediately that I had made—-a mistake. I was under the impres- 
sion that I was Secretary at that time. It was not so. The appointment upon which I sought 
an interview with his Lordship must have been previous to my becoming Secretary altogether, 
Substantially, however, the evidence is correct. Waiting upon Lord Eldon with reference to 
some appointment in the Museum, I did receive from his Lordship an intimation that in such 
matters he always deferred to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and that what the Archbishop 
proposed to him would receive his Lordship’s sanction. It must have been two or three years 
before I became Secretary that the circumstance occurred. With regard to the message 
being delivered by one of his Lordship’s servants, I would beg to say further, that possibly, 

municated it to me to be one of his Lordship’s domestic 


though I took the person who com 
servants, it might have been one of those upper servants who, in the Lord Chancellor’s house- 


hold, I believe not unfrequently hold some of the minor offices, such as purse-bearer or train- 
bearer to his Lordship. I do not know that I need add anything more to that portion of my 
evidence; but I was anxious to explain my error. 

3861. (The Lord Advocate.) What situation did you hold when you had that personal in- 
terview with Lord Eldon?—I had no personal interview with the Chancellor. 

3862. You did not see the Lord Chancellor on that occasion ?—No. 

3863. What office did you hold in the Museum at that time ?—J must have been, I think, 
the Assistant-Keeper of Manuscripts at that time. 

3864. Had ypu any particular charge of the appointments as Assistant-Keeper of the 
Manuscripts ?—None whatever. 

3865. Did you recommend the appointment upon which you then sought an interview = 
No; I did not. 

3866. (Lord Wrottesley.) Did it relate to your own Department of Manuscripts ?—I cannot 
say. I should think probably that it related to some appointment of my own. I do not con- 
ceive that I could have sought an interview with his Lordship with regard to anything else. 
What made the impression upon my mind was the frank, honest, unreserved, and little scrupu- 
lous manner in which Lord Eldon avowed to me, who was almost a stranger to him, that he 
did not interfere with appointments in the Museum. 

3867. (Chairman.) Are there any other points in your evidence upon which you wish to 
remark ?—Yes ; if J may be permitted. At 3804, the question is, «Then there appears to 
have been very little reason for not furnishing to the Lord Chancellor immediately the infor- 
mation regarding those 18 appointments?” Certainly none beyond what I have already 
intimated, except that you must not expect an official person at seven o'clock in the evening to 
reply to a communication of this kind.” Now, I should wish to state in reference to that, that 
it was really impossible that I could do more than I did do, in acknowledging Mr. Romilly’s 
letter at that moment. Even if I had considered it my duty, it was practically impossible to 
give a full reply to the Lord Chancellor on that evening, which was the 23rd of July. On 
the next day there was to be a meeting of the Trustees, and I was occupied both that evening 
and the whole of the next day with the business of the meeting. The day following was Sun- 
day. On Monday my time was engrossed with various matters connected with the business 
put upon me by the meeting of the Trustees on the Saturday preceding. So that it was really 
impossible that I could have done more than I did do even if I had desired it. But in truth 
I did not feel it incumbent upon me to do more than I did. Jn the evidence previous to Ques- 
tion 3804, I had hoped that I had sufficiently explained the expression in my letter, that it was 
due to the Archbishop to submit the Lord Chancellor’s communication to him in the first 
instance before I replied fully to it. ‘There seemed to me, and there still seems, good and 
ample reason for my conduct. It was a course due to the Archbishop, seeing that he had 
had for 20 years the sole direction of such appointments, and I had been solely in communica- 
tion with him regarding them. I think on that ground alone, considering the station of the 
two parties, that I could hardly have been expected to do otherwise than submit the com- 
munication I received to his Grace before I took upon myself to answer it. 

With respect to the next question, 3805, I should wish to add to the answer, and to put in 
evidence, a letter which I wrote that same day to the Archbishop, and also the Archbishop’s 
reply—they are both of them extracts—the other parts being immaterial :-—* British Museum, 
July 23, 1847—-My Lord Archbishop, I send your Grace a letter, just received from the Lord 
Chancellor’s Secretary, and a copy of my acknowledgment. I will endeavour to wait upon 
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your Grace at Lambeth, on Tuesday about eleven. I have the honour to be, &c.” The 
Archbishop’s reply is dated: ‘“ Addington, 24th July, 1847—My dear Sir, I wish you to 
give the fullest information to the Lord Chancellor respecting the appointments to the British 
Museum. In regard to attendants who are engaged for no other business than that of cleaning 
the rooms, attending on public days, &c., the only testimonials required, have generally been 
from gentlemen in whose service they have been, or who have had good opportunities of 
knowing their character ; and I am not aware that more can be required, or even had, in such 
cases. 1 remain, &c., W. Cantuar. [Rev. J. Forshall.]” 

At 3735, I was asked by the Lord Advocate, “ All the appointments and nominations are 
represented in the return to the House of Commons, to have been made by the Principal 
Trustees: to several of those, without distinguishing whether they had been appointments or 
nominations, the Lord Chancellor stated that he was no party, and that, therefore, it was a 
misrepresentation of the facts. Nothing has been said in explanation of that, up to this hour.” 
I beg to say, that in Sir Henry Ellis’s report of the interview which he had with the Lord 
Chancellor, there is something said upon that subject, and I beg to read that report as part of 
my evidence—it is dated the 13th November, 1847 :—* Sir Henry Ellis has the honour to ac- 
quaint the Trustees, that, in obedience to their direction of October 23, he wrote to the Lord 
Chancellor, and obtained an interview with his Lordship on the Thursday week following, 
respecting the appointments of certain attendants in his Lordship’s hands, waiting for signature. 
The number of appointments signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, remaining with the Lord 
Chancellor, amounted to 19; some, his Lordship said, had testimonials, others none, or such as 
were not sufficiently satisfactory ; and that he waited for explanation, particularly as no notice 
had been given to him at the time when the vacancies which they were to fill had occurred ; 
and that it appeared by the statutes and rules of the Museum, that all vacancies which might 
occur in the establishment were to be notified to the Principal Trustees. It appeared also to his 
Lordship, upon comparing the names in the appointments which had been forwarded to him 
with the return on the part of the Museum which had been made upon Mr. Thomas Dun- 
combe’s motion of 19th March (printed on May 14, 1847), that the persons in the new ap- 
pointments were named in that return as already appointed, although his Lordship had had no 
share in making such appointments. Sir Henry Ellis pointed out, that in the last column of 
each page of the return to Mr. Duncombe’s motion, there was this heading,—‘ By whom 
appointed or nominated,’ and that hitherto, in the Museum, a difference had been made, 
principally in the Printed Book Department, between attendants appointed, and supernu- 
merary attendants who were only employed—the names of the latter being entered upon the 
Minutes of the Trustees’ proceedings as nominated only—their services being considered 
temporary, and liable to be dispensed with at the pleasure of the Trust ; these persons were 
therefore left without those written appointments which gave permanence to the places of the 
full attendants. The Lord Chancellor said he was quite ready to add his signature to the ap- 
pointment of persons to places which were declared yacant, but, till further explanation, he 
could not sign appointments for persons who in a recent return to the House of Commons, 
appeared to have been already appointed by him, when, in point of actual fact, he was not 
aware that the appointments so mentioned had been made. Sir Henry Ellis stated to his 
Lordship, that some months back, the Trustees observing that there were persons who had been 
seven, eight, even ten years in their employ as supernumeraries, who had behaved well, whom 
they had no intention to discharge, whose services, or the services of similar persons, on 
account of the increase of the library, must be continued, thought that such people had 
better be made permanent attendants, more especially as to some, to whom, having been 
longest in their service, it was intended to give additional pay, and that it was to these persons 
to whom the chief of the appointments sent to his Lordship really referred. Upon the mention 
of Mr. Hawkins’s report, expressing a fear for the security of his department, in consequence 
of the resignation of an attendant, his Lordship signed an appointment for James Isaac, 
which had been already signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, with the understanding that 
it was to fill the place of the attendant Harmsworth, mentioned as resigned in the Department 
of Antiquities, Sir Henry Ellis subsequently placed in Mr. Romilly’s hands, for the informa- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor, a copy of the return to Mr. Duncombe’s motion, in which he 
marked distinctly the persons’ names who had been only nominated.” With regard to that 
point, I beg to say, that in the paper, at least in the copy which I saw marked afterwards, there 
were 18 names marked in it, but there were really only five of those persons who were super- 
numeraries and only had been nominated. 

3868. (The Lord Advocate.) You mentioned that there were five ?—Yes, I mentioned that 
circumstance before; but I did not mention before that there were 18 marked.—* He also 

ave Mr. Romilly, for his Lordship’s further satisfaction, a copy of that part of the minute 
made at the general meeting of the Trustees in May last, out of which the chief of the 
appointments in the Lord Chancellor’s hands, signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
waiting his Lordship’s signature, had had their origin.—(Signed) Henry Ellis.” “ Sir Henry 
Ellis begs to add to the preceding report, that, through fear of making any misstatement to 
the Trustees, he forwarded it as soon as it was written to Mr. C. Romilly, who having been 
present at the conversation, might point out any inaccuracy, if such was to be found init. Sir 
Henry received it back, accompanied by the following letter.” 

3869. Then it quotes a letter of Mr. Romilly, dated the 8th of November ?—Yes. 

3870. In which it is observed that the Lord Chancellor did not recognize the difference 
between the terms “‘ Appointment” and ‘* Nomination 9—Yes, this is the letter. (The same 
was handed in, as follows). 


Rey. Josiah Forshal?, 


June 28, 1848. 
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Rev. W. Cureton. 


June 29, 1848. 
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My pear Sir, Court of Chancery, Nov. 8, 1847. 


Avattine myself of your courtesy in sending me the minute of the conversation you had with 
the Lord Chancellor on the subject of the appointments in the British Museum, the first remark | 
should make is, that his Lordship seemed to recognize no distinction between the terms “ Appoint- 
ment” and ** Nomination.” All the appointments and nominations are stated, in the Return to the 
House of Commons, to have been made by the Principal Trustees ; to several of these, without distin- 
guishing whether they were appointments or nominations, the Lord Chancellor stated he was no party, 
and that therefore it was a misrepresentation of facts. I think it should also be stated, that the Lord 
Chancellor had required further information from Mr. Forshall with respect to these appointments 
before he signed them, and that Mr. Forshall, in answer, had promised the fullest and most unreserved 
information regarding all or any of those appointments. But before he replied to my letter he thought 
it due to the Archbishop of Canterbury to submit it to his Grace, particularly as his Grace might be in 
possession of information of which he was not; and as he knew that his Grace had expressed to him, 
upon more than one occasion, his desire that the Lord Chancellor should be better acquainted with the 
affairs of the Museum. Owing, I am afraid, to Mr. Forshall’s illness, no further information has been 
furnished to the Lord Chancellor since the date of this letter, which was on the 23rd of July. Perhaps 
it would also be important that the Trustees should be ‘made acquainted with the fact, that, amongst 
the appointments now waiting for the Lord Chancellor’s signature, there are some of the persons who 
have either resigned, been dismissed, or transported, although, as he had no official information of the 
facts, it is impossible to speak very accurately on the subject. There is only one appointment accom- 
panied by testimonials. Before I conclude, I should also call your attention to another circumstance 
that was alluded to on the occasion of your conversation with the Lord Chancellor, which was, that as 
nearly all the appointments which had been forwarded for his signature were of persons already 
returned as attendants at the British Museum, no inconvenience appeared likely to arise to the service of 
the Museum from his withholding for a time his signature. I thought it as well to put these observa- 
tions on paper, as they might tend more fully to explain the course which the Lord Chancellor has taken, 
and the position in which the question as to these appointments now stands. I beg to return you, 
enclosed, the minute you were so good as to forward to me, and to remain, 

My dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 

Sir Henry Ellis, (Signed) C. Romiuy. 

Se. Se. 

There is another point in my evidence which I should like to explain. I was asked, at No. 
3766, “* How can you show to the Commissioners that the Archbishop had so agreed; had 
you any statement from him to that effect?—No. The Commissioners must receive that 
upon my own statement. Ihave no means of proving it other than this, that all the papers in 
my possession recommending those very persons, and no other persons, for promotion by the 
heads of departments or by Sir Henry Ellis, had been, previously to those forms being written 
out, submitted to the Archbishop.” Now, I do happen to have, which I did not know at the 
time of my former examination, a short memorandum here, that those reports or letters of 
recommendation were submitted to the Archbishop on the 15th of June, 1847. 

3871. Those are the 18 ?—Yes; they are the reports upon which the 18 persons were recom- 
mended by the Archbishop of Canterbury to the Lord Chancellor to be appointed, 

I do not know that there is any other point which requires explanation or correction in the evi- 
dence which I gave on the Jast occasion; but whenever the Commissioners will permit me, [ 
shall be anxious to enter into the consideration of Mr. Panizzi’s evidence affecting myself, of 
the 31st of May and the 7th of June. 


[ The Witness withdrew.] 
Adjourned till To-morrow at half-past 11 o’clock. 


Tuurspay, June 29, 1848. 
The Eart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Viscount Cannina, Lord Wrortrestry, Sir P. Ecerron, Sir C. Lemon, The Lorp Apvyocatr. 


Rev. William Cureton examined, 


3872. (Chairman.) Have you had occasion at any period to make any communication to Sir 
Frederick Madden on the subject of the houses to be appropriated to the Keeper of the Printed 
Books and the Keeper of the Manuscripts ?—Yes; I was desired by Mr. Panizzi to commu- 
nicate with Sir Frederick Madden. Recently, when the houses were about being finished, Mr. 
Panizzi came in, and he said,. “The houses are about being finished; I do not much care 
about it, and I wish to be kind to Sir Frederick Madden : if he will ask me for the house I 
will give it him ; if he will only let me know that it is his wish to have the house, I shall be 
very glad to give it up to him.” 

3873. Did you make a communication to Sir Frederick Madden ?—Sir Frederick Madden 
came into my room in the course of the morning, and I mentioned the matter to him. I did 
not of course mention that I was desired by Mr. Panizzi to make this communication, because I 
thought that if I did it would put an end to any further arrangement. When I spoke to Sir 
Frederick Madden, he said he thought that the Trustees ought to have given him the house, 
and that he did not wish to receive as a favour from Mr. Panizzi that which he conceived it was 
his right to receive from the Trustees: I, therefore, of course said nothing more about it, and 
let the matter drop. I did not mention to Sir Frederick Madden that I was commissioned by 
Mr. Panigzi to tell him so; I merely told him that I believed if his wish were made known to 
Mr. Panizzi he would be inclined and willing to give up the house. 
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3874. In consequence of what passed between you and Sir Frederick Madden you did not 
consider yourself authorized to proceed any further in the matter ?—No; I thought it would be 
of no use to pursue the matter any further. My object was, of course, if I could, to conciliate 
both parties. I did not consider it necessary to pursue the matter any further. 


[ The Witness withdrew.] 


The Rev. Jostah Forshall further examined. 


3875. (Chairman.) You wish to refer to some of the evidence which has been taken before 
the Commissioners ; will you point out the parts of the evidence to which you wish to refer?— 
The evidence to which I shall have occasion ‘to refer at present is the evidence of the 3lst of 
May, and of the 7th of June. It is with very much reluctance and real pain that I approach 
the evidence given by Mr. Panizzi, on those days. I should very gladly have avoided the 
necessity of refuting statements which I cannot satisfactorily investigate without appearing, 
at least in some possible construction, to animadyert upon the accuracy and the candour of 
a brother officer. In the outset of my remarks I would, therefore, entreat the Commis- 
sioners to interpret whatever may fall from me, which may seem to reflect upon Mr. Panizzi’s 
evidence, in the manner most favourable to that gentleman. It is far from my intention to 
impute any unworthy motives, to expose him to the suspicion of wilful misrepresentation, or 
to imagine for a single moment that the want of precision and accuracy which I may have 
occasion to point out, is the result of anything else than that forgetfulness of remote facts, and 
awkward and unhappy expression of ideas, to which all men are more or less occasionally 
subject. It is equally far from my intention to make any complaint, or to prefer any charge. 
I do not affect to consider myself materially wronged; and if I were, my redress would not lie 
with the Commissioners, for those whom I serve would, in that case, I am satisfied, be very 
ready to vindicate my reputation and character. Should, therefore, any expression escape 
from me which seems to imply a harsh judgment of Mr. Panizzi for what he has advanced, 
the Commissioners will, I beg to assure them, misinterpret my true meaning if they attach any 
weight to that expression which goes beyond the limits of such a free, but at the same time 
charitable, criticism as is necessary for the investigation of truth. The evidence to which I 
shail at present limit my observations extends over pages 153 to 157, and pages 186 and 187. 
Jt lies within no great compass, but contains matter of very serious and grave import. Com- 
plaints are preferred which, if they could be sustained, would prove me to be incompetent to my 
office, and unworthy of the confidence of the distinguished Board which I have the honour to 
serve. Now, the first point to which I entreat the attention of the Commissioners is this, that 
notwithstanding the serious and grave importance of the complaints, they are, generally speak- 
ing, stated in sucha vague, intricate, and confused manner, that in some parts I have had 
no inconsiderable difficulty, and it is certain the Commissioners must have had still greater 
difficulty, to understand what the complaints really are; and I am the more surprised at this, 
because Mr. Panizzi is master of a clear and forcible style; he is a practised advocate, and 
not only knows well the importance of perspicuity, but can express himself, and that most 
readily, in the most lucid and precise manner; and whatever Mr. Panizzi is wanting in this 
respect, it is certainly not to be attributed to any defect of ability in himself. And I further 
beg to observe that I might have expected greater care to be distinct, not merely because of 
the gravity of the complaints, but because of the position, relatively to himself, of the parties 
whom these complaints affect. The serious and heavy charges spread over these pages, affect 
sometimes the ‘Trustees, to whom Mr. Panizzi is bound in respect and obedience; sometimes 
myself, to whom, asa colleague, Mr. Panizzi would not, under ordinary circumstances, be 
disinclined, I am confident, to manifest a friendly and favourable feeling ; sometimes both, and 
that ina manner to make it almost impossible to know to which of the two the charges are 
designed to apply. The complaints are, however, as the Commissioners must perceive, in- 
distinct, both in their substance and in the statements by which it is attempted to support them ; 
and I must, therefore, solicit a large portion of the patience of the Commissioners, and also of their 
kind assistance, while I endeavour to sift this evidence, and draw from it the simple facts which 
it involves. I shall take, with the permission of the Commissioners, the points in the order in 
which Mr. Panizzi has stated them. This method will save the Commissioners trouble, and 
perhaps be just as intelligible as any other which I could adopt. The first point comprises the 
charges arising out of the minutes of the General Meeting of July 13, 1839. Mr. Panizzi’s 
evidence touching it extends from questions 2953 to 2980 inclusive, and from question 3610 to 
3622 inclusive. The point was introduced previously in question 2827, and i beg to read that 
and the preceding question :—“ Supposing it was the usual practice to transact business at inter- 
views with the Trustees at their periodical meetings, could you, according to the present com- 
position of the Board, depend upon meeting with the same Trustees at successive meetings?” 
The answer is :—* No; I believe that is the cause of many things not going right.” In the 
following question the subject is pursued :—‘ Then, putting the supposition that a transaction 
was discussed and not decided upon at one meeting, but left for the decision of a future 
meeting, it might probably occur that few of the parties, or none of the parties, who had been 
present at the former meeting, would be present at the decision of the second?’’ The answer 
is,—“ Yes; and it has happened in a very important case, that is, the case of the catalogue ; 
and that decision has cost some thousand pounds, has caused much dissatisfaction, and has 
given much trouble to me.” I beg also to read question 2954 :—“ What was that decision ?— 
When the determination was come to to have a new catalogue, a committee was appointed to dis- 
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and the committee met.several times and drew up those rules; Lord Stanley 
e (as I was present the. whole time) went over the rules one 
by one. Lord Stanley afterwards could not attend, and his not attending began immediately to 
show the effects of not having the same Board to go over the same point and consider it. After- 
wards the committee submitted their report to the general meeting of the Trustees, at which [ 
was not present. That meeting, which assembled to decide definitively, consisted of seven 
Trustees; and among the seven there was only one member of the committee who was to go 
over the rules one by one, and that member had attended very seldom at the meetings when 
those rules were gone over.” I beg also to read question 2967 :—“ Is it with respect to that,” 
(that is, a certain discrepancy observed upon in the former part of the evidence)— is it with 
respect to that, that you say the decision has cost many thousand pounds?” ‘The answer is,— 
< Jt was the whole minute which was passed when only one member of the committee, who was 
to have gone over all the rules, was present ; and when a decision was come to which was 
quite inconsistent with what the committee had agreed upon.” In passing I would observe, 
that the answer does not expressly disclaim, and I hardly know whether it is intended to 
disclaim, the meaning that the omission of that clause had cost many thousand pounds. Ques+ 
tion 2972 is, —‘* You say you consider that the effect of this minute was injurious altogether ?” 
The answer is,—“ Extremely so.” Again, question 2973 is,“ Did it proceed in your 
opinion upon a mistake upon the part of that general meeting ?—Yes; I wish to say as 
respectfully as [ can what I mean: it proceeded upon a misapprehension of what the import 
of that minute was.” The next question is,—‘ Which you attribute in part, as I understand, 
to the circumstance of your not having been present when the minute was passed, and to none 
of the gentlemen who had been on the Committee of Trustees being there, except one who 
had not given his whole attention to the subject ?—Perfectly so.” Then, in answer to question 
2975, it is stated,—‘‘ It is evident that the General Meeting saw that they ordered a thing 
to be done very different from what the committee had settled.” Now, we have in these parts 
of the evidence, which I have selected for your particular attention at the moment, a charge 
against the Trustees of a very heavy character ; a charge preferred in as aggravated a form as 
one can well conceive a charge to be made against a public body by one of its own officers, 
that the Trustees, by what I think I am not exaggerating in representing, as here expressed, 
to be a foolish, inconsiderate, and unjustifiable decision, wasted thousands of pounds of the 
public money, created much dissatisfaction, (as I presume) in the public mind ; and not only 
so, but occasioned unnecessary trouble to the Keeper of the Printed Books and the department 
over which he presides. It is further to be gathered from what I have read, that this decision 
was a reversal by the General Board of the decision of a Sub-Committee which had far more 
attentively considered the question, and that this reversal was owing to the circumstance, that 
at the General Board there was only one Trustee present who was a member of the Sub-Com- 
mittee which had to go over the rules, and that Trustee one who had seldom—“ very seldom,” 
is Mr. Panizzi’s expression—attended its meetings. Not one of these positions is tenable. 

3876. (Lord Wrottesley.) Is it at the suggestion of the Trustees that you comment upon 
the evidence of Mr. Panizzi ?—It is inno way at the suggestion of the Trustees ; it is without 
any communication with them either collectively or individually, and I may add, without 
communication with any other person whatever ; it is in the discharge of what I consider to 
be my public duty as the Secretary of this establishment, and in vindication of my own 
character, which is mixed up with this transaction in a way that can hardly have escaped the 
attention of the Commission. I conceive it to be essential to my own character and my own 
vindication, that I should patiently and deliberately go through the whole of this evidence, sift it 
from beginning to end, and endeavour to show the Commissioners what is its value and import- 
ance. Preliminarily, I must remark that I cannot discover, from Mr. Panizzi’s evidence, what 
it was in the decision of the General Board that caused the expense and dissatisfaction so largely 
enunciated, nor can I discover in what way or by what process this indiscoverable cause pro- 
duced such injurious effects. The Commissioners have not extracted any satisfactory statement 
on this head, and therefore I am unable to reply to the gravamenof the charge. But I entreat 
the particular attention of the Commissioners to the circumstances of the case. Mr. Panizzi, 
in answer to question 2954 states, that the Sub-Committee submitted their report to a General 
Meeting assembled to decide definitively. "The Commissioners will please to look at the pro- 
ceedings of the Sub-Committee. They are printed in the Appendix No, 10. Let me direct 
the attention of the Commissioners first to the constitution of the Sub-Committee. The members 
of that Sub-Committee were seven; they were the Duke of Hamilton, the Bishop of London, 
Lord Stanley, Mr. Grenville, Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Mr. Hallam, and Mr. Hamilton. 
That Sub-Committee, in the year 1839, between January and July, the only period to which 
the evidence applies, held 10 meetings. Of those 10 meetings, Mr. Hamilton was present at 
nine, Sir Robert Harry Inglis was present at eight, Mr. Hallam was present at seven, Lord 
Stanley was present at five, the Bishop of London was present at four, the Duke of Hamilton 
was not present at any, and Mr. Grenville was not present either at any of the meetings of the 
Sub-Committee, dr at any meeting of the Trustees during this period. 

3877. Are you speaking of the Committee upon Printed Books?—Yes; the Sub-Com- 
mittee on the Department of Printed Books, the proceedings of which are printed in the 
Appendix No. 10, at page 171. 

3878. At page 17] isa minute, “ At a Sub-Committee on the Department of Printed Books 
and Manuscripts, Jan. 5, 1839” (there had been no meetings of this sub-committee for 
seven or eight months previously to this time), “Mr. Panizzi stated in reply to the inquiry, 
whether he was willing to undertake the conduct, superintendence, and responsibility of com- 
pleting the catalogue, and carrying it through the press, that he was, and had always 
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been at all times willing to undertake that or any other duty which the Trustees might be 
pleased to require of him, and to perform it to the best of his power under existing circum- 
stances. Mr. Panizzi added, that he should lay before the Trustees such a plan as might 
render it possible to go to press by the time specified in the Secretary’s communication of the 
day before. . . . Mr. Panizzi stated, that though many errors would necessarily escape 
correction, yet he trusted that the catalogue would be found more serviceable than the present.” 
On the 12th Jan., 1839, only one week after the meeting of the Sub-Committee, the Com- 
missioners will find, at page 173, that the General Board of Trustees take up this matter. 
“Mr. Panizzi, in compliance with the minutes of the last meeting, submitted the following as 
the wording of the rule suggested by him to Mr. Garnett.””’ The General Board deliberate 
upon the rules for the catalogue, and make an order regarding them, I wish the Commissioners 
to observe that the General Board take up the proceedings of the Sub-Committee. 

I hope the Commissioners well understand the differenve between the General Board and the 
Sub-Committee, because unless I make this point distinct and intelligible, it will be perfectly in 
yain to attempt to make them understand what I am going to explain. There seems much 
obscurity in Mr. Panizzi’s evidence, from his misemployment of terms. The General Board 
is either a General Meeting, or a meeting of the Standing Committee, which for all practical 
purposes is precisely the same thing. The only difference between a General Meeting of the 
Trustees, and a meeting of the Standing Committee of the Trustees is this, that in order to form 
a General Meeting, it is absolutely necessary that every Trustee belonging to the corporation 
should be summoned to it; but in order to form a Standing Committee, no other members are 
summoned than those who have taken some part in previous proceedings of the Trustees, and 
manifested some degree of interest in the affairs of the Museum. So that virtually, a meeting 
of the Standing Committee is the same thing as an assembly of the General Meeting. There is 
no difference between the two, except that which I have pointed out, and that all minutes of 
the Standing Committee are brought before a General Meeting in order to their confirmation. 
In point of practical constituency they are precisely the same, for the Standing Committee 
comprises every Trustee who has at any time taken any interest in the affairs of the Museum, 
or is willing to attend to its business. All Trustees are summoned to the Standing Committee 
who have done so, and for practical purposes the two bodies are coextensive, except that the 
minutes of the one must be confirmed by the minutes of the other, in order to become the per- 
manent law of the Museum. 

3879. Is the Standing Committee ordinarily called by the name of the General Board in 
your office 2—I think it will be found to beso. Inthe sense which I have now specified, I beg to 
use the term General Board in my evidence this morning, as the term which will make my 
evidence most intelligible, comprehending meetings of the Trustees both in General Meeting 
and in Standing Committee, to which last all the Trustees are summoned who take any in- 
terest whatever in the affairs of the Museum. 

3880. (Chairman). At which all others may attend if they like ?—Yes, and at which all 
others may attend, if they like. ‘The Standing Committee consists of all the Trustees except 
8 or 10, who are either out of the kingdom, or have never taken any part in the proceedings 
of the Board. The words ‘General Board’ will apply to General Meetings, as they are called, 
which are meetings of the corporation held for ordinary purposes only four times a-year; and 
to meetings of the Standing Committee, held on an average perhaps once a fortnight. 

I will subjoin the names of the Trustees forming the Standing Committee, as it stood on the 


6th December, 1847 :— 


H.R.H. The Duke of Cambridge. | The Earl Spencer. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury. | The Lord Stanley. 

The Duke of Hamilton. The Speaker. 

The Duke of Rutland. The Dean of Westminster. 

The Duke of Sutherland. The Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 
The Marquis of Northampton. The Right Hon. T, B, Macaulay. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne. The Lord Denman. 

The Bishop of London, Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. 

The Earl of Aberdeen. Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bart. 
The Lord Ashburton. Dr. Paris. 

The Earl Cawdor. Sir Martin Arthur Shee. 

The Earl Cadogan. George Booth Tyndale, Esq. 

The Lord Chancellor. Henry Hallam, Esq. 

The Earl of Derby. W. R. Hamilton, Esq. 

The Earl of Elgin. The Rev. Francis Annesley. 

The Earl Fortescue. The Solicitor-General. 

The Earl of Harrowby. Viscount Mahon. 

The Lord Langdale. Charles Towneley, Esq. 


It consisted, therefore, of 36 members. The whole number of Trustees at that time was 
46. The 10 Trustees, who did not belong to the Standing Committee, were— 
The First Lord of the Treasury, Lord John Russell. 
The Lord Privy Seal, the Earl of Minto. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty, the Earl of Auckland, 
The Secretaries of State, Earl Grey, Viscount Palmerston, and 
Sir George Grey. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir C. Wood. 
The Attorney-General, Sir J. Jervis. 
Lord H. W. Bentinck. 
The Earl of Elgin, and 4 
John Knight, Esq. 2 E 
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To resume. There was a meeting of the Sub-Committee on the 2nd of February, 1839 [App. 
No. 10, p. 174], when an order was made, “That Mr. Panizzi set down in the form of rules, 
supplementary to that numbered 3, the principles upon which he conser no surnames of 
authors presenting variations in the titles of their books, or in ordinary usage, ee be entered 
in the catalogue,” &c. At a meeting of the General Board on February the ath, the same 
subject is again taken up, and likewise at a meeting of the General Board on the 23rd of Fe- 
bruary. Then on March the 9th, the rules are ordered to be printed. On April the 6th, afteran 
intervening meeting [App. No. 10, p. 219], the Sub-Committee proceed with the consideration of 
those rules; and “ examined seriatim the rules for cataloguing books from No. 34 to No, 73, and 
made several alterations and suggestions.” I merely wish to notice the fact, that the Sub- 
Committee proceeded in their examination down to the rule No. 73, and not beyond it. 

388]. (Sir C. Lemon.) What members were present on that occasion ’—Lord Stanley, Sir 
Robert Henry Inglis, Mr. Hamilton, and Mr. Hallam. The next meeting of the Sub-Com- 
mittee was on April 24,1839. It is curious that I have not considered it, or the Trustees did not 
consider it, although they might have done so, as a regular and formal meeting of the sub- 
committee, and the minute is not headed ‘ At a Sub-Committee,” as it might have been, 
because there were two members present, but it is merely said, [App. No. 10, p. 220] « Mr. 
Hallam and Mr. Hamilton attended on the part of the Sub-Committee of Printed Books, and 
with Mr. Panizzi’s assistance, examined the rules for the cataloguing of books, the consideration 
of which was postponed at the last meeting of the Sub-Committee.” That is, examined all 
the rules, I presume, from 74 to the end. Those rules are printed in pages 193 to 196, and in 
part of 197. At that meeting of the Sub-Committee, on April 24th, “ Mr. Panizzi was 
directed to have the whole of the rules set up in type, for the approval of the Sub-Committee 
when they next meet, and was further desired to acquaint the Secretary whan they would be 
ready to be submitted to the Trus‘ees.” Up to April 24th then, I think I may say, there had 
been no decision of the Sub-Committee adopting these rules. The words used are, that the 
amendments and suggestions made at the previous meeting of the Sub-Committee, and sub- 
sequently ‘reduced into form by Mr. Panizzi, were again taken into consideration, and were 
settled,” and then Mr. Panizzi was directed to have “the whole of the rules set up in type, 
for the approval of the Sub-Committee.” Now I wish to call particular attention to this 
minute. Mr. Hallam and Mr. Hamilton would probably be very reluctant to take the 
responsibility of having decided that these rules should be carried into execution, or of any 
recommendation to that extent. ‘These rules, I mean the rules from 73 to the end, might 
present difficulties, and occasion doubts in the minds of the most experienced bibliographers— 
men who have devoted their lives to making catalogues of books, and the consideration of the 
principles on which such such catalogues should be framed, in order to give the student the 
most facile access to the book he requires—men, I may say, of more experience than Mr, 
Hallam and Mr. Hamilton, (and I speak with the greatest respect of those gentlemen who, 
for the labour and attention which they have for years bestowed on the interests of this place, 
richly deserve the gratitude of the public,) and I may add (with due respect for Mr. Panizzi), men 
of greater experience than he could boast at the time of which we are speaking, JI call parti- 
cularly the attention of the Commissioners to the nature of these rules which were then, to a 
certain extent, examined, If they will look at them generally, such rules as extend from 80 to 
84, which happen to be before me at the moment, I am sure Mr. Hallam and Mr. Hamilton 
never intended to assume any responsibility of the kind that seems to me to be suggested in 
the evidence. It would be most unjust to them to fix it upon them. The form of the minute 
proves, that what was done was done eursorily. All they did was, that they settled the altera- 
tions and suggestions of some rules, and examined certain other rules, so as to permit of the 
whole being printed, in order to be presented to the Sub-Committee for consideration in a 
more compact and intelligible form. In the interval between April 24th, the meeting of the 
Sub-Committee to which I have just alluded, and June 29th, which appears to be the next 
meeting of the Sub-Committee, the attention of the General Board had been drawn, upon more 
than one occasion, to the subject of the cataloguing, and of these rules. Of that the Commis- 
sioners will find evidence, if they will look through the printed papers. On May 25th there is a 

letter of my own, asking for the corrected proofs. I find, at a General Board, on June the 8th, 
“ The Trustees being of opinion that it was extremely desirable to settle the rules for the cata- 
logue of printed books with as little delay as possible, desired the Secretary to summon the 
Sub-Committee on the department, immediately upon learning from Mr. Panizzi that the rules 
were ready for their consideration,” And I may venture to assert that before the end of June 
the General Board were not only well aware of the importance of the question of a printed 
catalogue of the Library, for their attention had been repeatedly given to that question for 
many years previous to 1839, but also that they had some tolerable notion of the principles 
upon which Mr. Panizzi desired the cataloguing of books should in future be conducted in the 
Museum. Now we come to the last meeting of the Sub-Committee, on June 29th [ App. 
No. 10, p. 225], where I find « Mr, Panizzi represented that to draw up a catalogue according 
to these rules could not possibly be accomplished within the time contemplated by the Trustees, 
even if the cross-references were altogether omitted,” and so on. 
with Mr. Panizzi, r 
the catalogue, 


“The Trustees conferred 
The Trustees inquired in what time Mr. Panizzi expected the letter A of 
supposing it revised according to the rules now before the Board, and the cross- 
references omitted, would be printed off.’ And, at the conclusion, it is said, “ The consideration 
of the rules for the catalogue was continued in the Standing Committee of this day.” 

3882. Who were present on that occasion ?—On June 29th, at the Sub-Committee, were 
present, Lord Stanley, Sir Robert Harry Inglis, and Mr. Hallam, and at the General Board 
were present the Duke of Northumberland, the Duke of Hamilton, the Earl of Harrowby, 
Earl Cawdor, Lord Stanley, Lord Ashburton, Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Mr. Towneley, and Mr. 
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Hallam. Now, as far as I can perceive, the whole of these rules upon this subject are at this 
instant abandoned (af I may use the expression), by the Sub-Committee, and taken up exclu- 
_ sively by the General Board. [App. No. 10, p. 225.] “The rules for the cataloguing of printed 
books, and the several reports and papers relating thereto, as read to the Sub-Committee of 
this day, were laid hefore the Board.” ‘ Rule 20 was ordered to be struck out ;” and several 
other minute and particular orders were made at this General Board regarding these rules, 

Again, at the General Board of July 6th, when there were present the Duke of Northumber- 

land, Lord Cadogan, Lord Harrowby, the Bishop of London, Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Sir 

Martin Shee, and Mr. Hamilton, the subject of these rules and of this catalogue is minutely 

discussed. Then we come to the General Meeting of July 13th; and we have now got to the 
point when this important and (according to Mr. Panizzi) very mischievous decision of the 

General Board took place. The T'rustees present upon this occasion were seven :—The Arch- 

bishop of Canterbury, the Duke of Hamilton, the Duke of Rutland, Earl Cadogan, Lord 
Ashburton, Sir R. H. Inglis, and Mr. Towneley. Of these seven Sir R. H. Inglis and the 

Duke of Hamilton were members of the Sub-Committee. Out of the 10 meetings of the Sub- 

Committee, between January 5 and June 29 inclusive, Sir R. H. Inglis had attended eight ; 

Mr. Panizzi must be forgetful when he uses the term very seldom of the attendance given by 

Sir R. H. Inglis. The Duke of Hamilton had not been present at any of the 10 meetings; 

but I happen to recollect that his Grace did at this time take an interest in the questions re- 
garding the catalogue, and his Grace as well as Sir R. H. Inglis had attended the General 

Boards of June 29th and July 6th, at which General Boards, as the Commissioners will 

observe, a very important portion of the business, touching the rules for the catalogue, which 
had been taken in hand by the Sub-Committee on the Department, but not completed by them, 
was transacted. And it should be remembered that no less than five of the Trustees who 
passed the resolution of the 13th of July, had been present at one or other, or both, of these 
previous meetings of the General Board, on July 6th and June 29th. So much for the con- 
stituency of the General Board of July 13th; next as to its alleged reversal of what the Sub- 
Committee had agreed upon. The Commissioners have heard of a decision of the committee, 
which was to go over the rules one by one, and they have heard of a report which was 
submitted to that General Meeting of July 13th; but I must ask, after having gone through 
the printed evidence, where this decision and this report are to be found? I have looked 
through the voluminous matter regarding the catalogue which the Commissioners have very 
judiciously and very wisely ordered to be printed, and I have looked in vain; for I can find no 
report and no decision in any such sense as that in which Mr. Panizzi appears to me to have 
used the term. But this decision and this report, whatever they were and wherever they are to 
be found, were, according to Mr. Panizzi, reversed by the General Board. Let us look at the 
record, and it will be seen that, on July 13th, 1839 [App. No. 10, p. 227], the very first 
minute that appears in print is,—‘* The rules for the cataloguing of printed books, as approved 
by the last Standing Committee, were laid before the Board and confirmed.” Not reversed, 
but confirmed ; that-is, in the sense in which the last Standing Committee approved those rules, 
they were confirmed. After a cursory examination of the minutes of the Standing Committee, 
as I should presume from the language, they were confirmed. And then, after some other 
directions, comes the main resolution, that these rules were not to interfere with printing a 
catalogue of the library by the end of 1844. The Commissioners have the whole minutes of 
July 13th upon this subject printed and before them. The minutes do not appear to me to be 
difficult to the apprehension. The General Meeting meant, I conceive, something of this 
kind :—Mr. Panizzi, these rules have been prepared with great industry and great talent; they 
may be very good and very proper rules; we have no objection to give them such a sanction 
as implies confidence in your judgment, but the main responsibility must lie with you; apply 
the rules, if you think them beneficial to the public; you are the best judge; but if you do 
carry them out fully, remember they must not interfere with a printed catalogue; we have 
frequently expressed our opinion and determination as to the propriety of having such a cata- 
ogue; we are not moved from that determination; whether you strictly apply the rules, or 
whether you do not, we must have a catalogue of the books now, or down to within a short 
time. in the library, printed by the end of 1844. 

3883. (Viscount Canning) ‘That is imaginary ?—Yes; that is what I take to be the sub- 
stance of the minute of July 13th, 1839; and, whether I am right or wrong, I have given my 
grounds for saying so. 

3884. (Lord Wrottesley.) It is a sort of paraphrase?—Yes, an imaginary paraphrase it 
may be called, of my own invention; it is only to show the meaning | should attach to the 
minute, and to show the meaning of the minute is important for my own vindication. 

3885. It does not appear to me that your personal conduct is at all involved ?—Most de- 
cidedly (and I cannot understand the evidence if it is not so) my personal conduct is most 
closely wrapped up in the whole of the proceeding, and the Commission, if they carefully 
read Mr. Panizzi’s evidence, will see how it is connected with it. 


[The Witness, §c., were directed to withdraw. After a short time, the Witness, Sc., 
were readmitted. | 


3886. (Chairman.) The Commission have requested me to explain, that we are much 
obliged to you for calling our attention to any of the minutes and documents which refer to 
the subject in question that you may think proper; but they can hardly consider as evidence, 
or as the authentic language of any of those minutes, the kind of explanation which you have 
been proceeding to give, and will therefore be obliged to you to proceed to call our attention 
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to Mr. Panizzi upon the minutes, and as we cannot take anything as the authentic la nguage of 
the Trustees but that which we find in the minutes, we shall be obliged to you if you will 
adhere to the language ?—I understand perfectly what your Lordship has been pleased to 
state, and I will endeavour as far as possible, and, as far as is consistent with my duty, to con- 
fine myself within those limits. But I must beg the indulgent patience of the Commission for 
one moment, while I entreat them really to consider what I am saying. The accusation 
that I penned unintelligible minutes—nay, that I forged the 
minutes for a sinister purpose. Now, I am before an assembly of British gentlemen ; and, J 
would ask, is a person who has been in this establishment in an important position for upwards 
of 20 years, to be accused of incompetency and of forgery (for the charge is nothing short of 
this), without having an opportunity of defending himself, and without having very great, lati- 
tude allowed him in defending himself. 1am accused of preparing an unintelligible minute, 
and I was endeavouring, in familiar language certainly, to put before you my own interpreta- 
tion, and to show that the minute was intelligible ; that interpretation is of no value except as 
my own; the Commissioners may reject it in an instant, or they may strike it out of the 
evidence if they please: but I think that even that familiar illustration of what the minute may 
have meant, and what I am sure the minute did mean, is apposite to the point that I did not 
pen an unintelligible minute. I will not trouble the Commissioners with this part of the 
uestion further, but will address myself to another subject. ae 
3887. (Lord Advocate.) Do not understand that the Commissioners have any objection to 
hear your statement at any length, so far as it is relevant “4 but there is an objection and a 
plain objection, to receiving, instead of a reference to the precise language which was spoken by 
the Trustees, a long explanatory exposition, not from the Trustees, but from another party. 
3888. (Chairman.) I think I ought to say, that we do not admit that the charges (whatever 
they may be), which you consider to have been made against you, are at all of the character 
which you consider them to be?—Just so; I have a pretty clear perception of the 
matters in evidence, and of the tendency of the evidence; the Commissioners cannot be 
expected to have so clear a perception; I am deeply interested in the question, the 
Commissioners are not so deeply interested in it; it is very natural that I should take a 
very different view of the evidence from that which the Commissioners are disposed to take, 
But with regard to what the Lord Advocate has said, J did not submit that illustration to 
the Commissioners, instead of a reference to the evidence; I had referred to the evidence, 
and I simply wished to show, in familiar language, that the minute was intelligible, Passing 
on, however, to another subject, I come to the discrepancy between the minute of July 13th, 
as communicated to Mr. Panizzi, and the minute of July 13th, as it is found on the books of 
the Trustees. This is the second complaint. If the Commissioners will refer to Question 
2955, they will find there is such a difference between these two forms of the minute, that is, 
the minute as it appears in the books of the Trustees, and the minute as it was communicated 
to Mr. Panizzi, as (to use Mr. Panizzi’s own words), “ was most important, and which alters 
the case completely.” I find, in the same answer, that supposing the words which were omitted 
were added to the minute, it would not be made (according to Mr. Panizzi), ** more consistent,” 
and, at the same time, would be “changed in its essence, and rendered more perplexing.” 
Then, again, in Question 2968, Mr. Panizzi is asked, “ Will you state what is the importance 
of the discrepancy?” and a part of the answer is, “I am not sure that I understand it 
myself.” In Question 2969, again, with reference to the minute, Mr, Panizzi is asked, “ Ac- 
cording to the minute of the Trustees of the 13th of July, 1839, as I should read it, the only 
point reserved to your discretion in the application of the rules, is in the case of ‘< titles already 
prepared,’ otherwise the rules are not left to your discretion, but are to be rigidly observed ?— 
It appears so, but I do not know.” In Question 3611 there is again a reference to the very 
same words, which are omitted. “The words which were omitted imply an enormous differ- 
ence.” ‘Then, in Question 3617, a question by Sir C. Lemon: ‘ Did you act at all differently 
from the way in which you would have acted, supposing those words had been in your instrue- 
tions ?”—I am not sure whether I quite understand to what that question was intended to refer ; 
I do not quite know what ‘ those words’ mean, but the answer is, ‘ Certainly, I would have 
attempted to correct the catalogue, excluding the titles, which they called ‘ already prepared,’ 
but it would have been such a jumble it would have been impossible to have executed it.” 
3889. (Sir P, Egerton.) The words are specified in the previous question?—No, I think 
not; and that interpretation was what I was especially guarding the Commissioners against. 
3890, (Sir C. Lemon.) “In respect of the titles already prepared ?’’—Yes; that was my 
impression. Here, then, we have, as it appears to me, a most unhappy confusion; an enormous 
difference, a difference which is not understood, and a difference which, if unfortunately it had 
been known to Mr. Panizzi, would have occasioned “ such a jumble that it would haye been 
impossible to have executed” the order. However, the point to which [ wish to direct the 
attention of the Commissioners is, that this discrepancy is held out as very important. Now, 
the real effect, as far as I understand it, of leaving out those words, or of putting them im, 
would be that leaving them out gives a wider discretion to Mr. Panizzi; it being always recol- 
lected by the Commissioners, that the catalogue which is here spoken of is the catalogue of 
the books in the library up to the end of 1838, And, therefore, all that Mr. Panizzi can com- 
plain of is, that he was intrusted with a wider discretion than he desired. After looking at this 
matter about the discrepancy in this minute, and its irregularity, and considering it in the best 
way which the limited time I can give to these things permits me to do, I have been really 
unable to come to any satisfactory conclusion; there is something mysterious about it. 
_ 3891. Chairman.) Do you mean as to how the discrepancy occurred ?—Yes, and I should 
like, with the permission of the Commissioners, to ask Mr. Panizzi’s assistance in trying to 
clear up the difficulty ; perhaps they will permit me to put one single question through them 
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to Mr. Panizzi. The question is, as to this minute in two parts, one of which is stated to be 
incorrect, and the other to be unsigned—did Mr. Panizzi receive more than one copy of that 
minute or of any part of it? 

3892. (Mr. Panizzi.) There are two minutes, one signed and one unsigned; the latter 
had, by an error of the clerk, the word “with”? instead of “without,” and of that word I 
received a correction signed, but never of anything else. Perhaps I may be allowed to add, that 
I have another copy of the first part of the minute in question (which part or first minute 1s 
and always was signed), which copy is exactly like my copy; and it will save the time of the 
Commission if I may be permitted to state how I have it. When I saw what I considered to 
be a great difference, that is, the words ‘in respect of titles already prepared,” of which I 
had never heard before, and that the minute had been ordered to be sent to the members of 
the Catalogue Committee, who were not present, I inquired who were the members of the 
Catalogue Committee ; and I went to ask Mr. Hamilton, who was a member of it, and who 
was not present at the meeting of July 13th, whether he had got a copy of this minute, to see 
whether in my copy it was a mere error of the copyist, or how it was. He rummaged and he 
found his copy, and his copy was exactly like mine, and I have it here and can produce it. 

3893. (Mr. Forshall.) Now, 1 take the entire blame of having sent that minute with those 
words omitted, if there be any blame whatever to be attached for it, on which head I am 
by no means sure. I can explain the circumstances under which it’ occurred by just 
begging the attention of the Commissioners for a few moments. Mr. Panizzi states, in answer 
to Question 2977, that he knows “ the two papers came at distinct times,” and that he could 
« not understand why, nor why one part ofthe minute should be signed and the other part not” 
signed. I am in as much difficulty as himself, in understanding why a part of the minute was 
not signed. I was not aware until this instant, that I had ever in my life sent out a minute, 
which it was my duty to send officially, without having signed it. ‘The Commissioners have 
heard a good deal about minutes being circulated, sometimes signed, and sometimes unsigned, 
and about its not being known from whom they come. I cannot plead guilty to any general 
charge of this kind. Nor do I know how it could have occurred, that I sent that particular 
minute without my signature; but I will explain the circumstances in which I was placed at 
the moment: they may be accepted as an apology for trifling informalities. I had been 
exceedingly unwell during the whole of the spring of 1839; I had been threatened with the loss 
of the use of the left leg, and had been under the care of Sir Benjamin Brodie and Dr. Paris. 
In June, 1839, I made a report to the Trustees, from which I will read this extract :—‘ Mr. 
Forshall requests the indulgence of the Trustees to have the holidays, which the business of the 
Museum compelled him to forego last summer, added to the vacation of the present year, and 
he further solicits to be allowed to leave the Museum at the same time with Sir H. Ellis. 
Mr. Forshall’s state of health requires change of air and relaxation, more imperatively than 
at any time during the last seven years.” The ‘Trustees hesitated to give me that permission ; 
they did not give it me at that meeting ; they deferred the consideration of my report until 
the following meeting on July 6th, when they were kind enough ta allow me to go away as 
soon as I could well do so. July 13th, the day of the general meeting, when this important 
resolution was come to, was a Saturday, and was a very busy day with me. The following 
day was Sunday. On Monday the 15th, I was obliged to go to Lambeth to see the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; I had a great deal to do; I wrote, I believe, on that day 15 letters, and 
sent them away. On Tuesday, the 16th of July, I wrote 18 letters, and went on with my 
work as fast as I could in order to leave on the Wednesday, the Trustees having settled the 
business of the catalogue, and there being nothing more which was pressing with regard to 
Museum duty. On the evening of the 16th of July, I wrote Mr. Panizzi this letter :—* My 
dear Sir, I had quite intended to see you before i left, but find it impossible. The more 
important minutes I send you herewith, the others you shall have in a few days.” Now, 
accompanying that letter, were minutes extending Mr. Panizzi’s vacation to eight or ten weeks ; 
minutes respecting the employment of two attendants or transcribers in the Library; minutes 
regarding a question about a book of the M. St. Priest; and the miaute regarding the alpha- 
betical catalogue, beginning with the words, “ Resolved, Without undervaluing.” On the 17th, 
which was Wednesday, at four o’clock in the morning, I left London for the north of Devon- 
shire. I was obliged, of course, to take a part of my official papers with me. It took two 
days to get to the north of Devonshire in those times. On the 20th of July, I sent 10 official 
letters, written on that morning at Linton, where I was, and among them was a communication 
to Mr. Panizzi, with a copy of the minute of the General Meeting of the 13th of July, respect- 
ing academies, and so forth, which it seems was not signed by me. How it occurred that at 
Linton I should not have signed the minute I cannot tell, but it is an extraordinary exception. 
Mr. Panizzi and myself were at this moment upon the most friendly terms. On the 20th of 
July, he wrote me a very agreeable note, wishing me health and joy, and signing himself 
“ most truly yours.” I mention this to show that there was nothing but the kindest feeling 
on both sides; and that I might have expected that if there had been any irregularity about 
the minute, it would have been mentioned to me by Mr. Panizzi, in order to its correction. 

3894. (Lord Wrottesley). You say that the minute which was unsigned respecting acade- 
mies was sent from Devonshire ?—Yes. 

3895. Of course it was not in your handwriting ?—Yes, it was, I should think. 

3896. It was written in your handwriting, and not signed in your name ?—So it appears. 

3897. (Mr. Panizzi.) It was in the handwriting of Butler. 

3898. (Mr. Forshall.) That explains it. The clerk, as I presume, instead of sending Mr, 
Panizzi the minute I had signed for Mr. Panizzi, copied it, and copied my signature, whereas 
he ought to have sent the original and kept the copy. Until this moment I could not explain 
it. The copy which I now find in Mr, Panizzi’s possession was made in the Museum, but the 
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copy which was intended to be sent to Mr. Panizzi was made at Linton ; and, through a mistake, 

the clerk copied the minute with my signature, and sent the copy instead of sending the original, 

3899. (Lord Advocate.) Do you mean to say that Mr. Panizzi should not have received or 
acted upon that minute, so transmitted to him by your clerk ?—Certainly he might. Of course 
Mr. Panizzi knew that if there was any error of any kind, and had he only told me he hada 
suspicion of error, the original minute could be seen by him at any time. 

3900. Was there anything in the circumstance of that minute being marked as a copy, 
stated to be signed by you, that should have prevented Mr. Panizzi from receiving it in the 
form in which it came, and acting upon it as an authentic communication ?—Certainly not, 
I am upon my defence, and am not making any complaint. 79a 

3901. Nor am J alluding to any complaint ; but | ask you, is there anything in a personal 
communication between the Trustees and their officer which should have prevented Mr. Panizzi 
from receiving that minute as authentic, and acting upon it as such 2—If you wish to havea 
precise answer to that question, it will be this, that in the ordinary communications between 
the officers of this house, I think there is no officer who would stand upon the punctilio of 
having a minute signed by the Secretary in bis own hand; but at the same time undoubtedly 
there would be more authenticity given to a minute if the signature of the Secretary were 
attached to it by himself. 

3902. Still you do not say that it was not a minute upon which Mr. Panizzi was entitled to 
act, because it came in that shape. Do you mean to say, referring to the personal communi- 
cations between the Trustees and their officer, that Mr. Panizzi should have refrained from 
acting upon that minute in the shape in which it came, because it was not regularly signed by 
you ?—I never intended to suggest anything of the kind regarding Mr, Panizzi’s duty upon 
that occasion. 

3903. In the shape in which that minute came to Mr. Panizzi, was there anything in it which 
should have made him refrain from acting upon it?—You ask me how another gentleman, 
ought, under certain circumstances, to act. I really must leave that gentleman to say how he 
ought to act. I do not think I should have been punctilious about it. I should have thought 
the minute was quite enough, supposing the minute was straightforward, and that it came under 
ordinary circumstances. It was not quite under ordinary circumstances, because I was at a 
distance from the Museum, as Mr. Panizzi knew, and it was contrary to my practice to issue 
minutes having my signature not in my own hand. 

3904. It came from your office, and was sent by your clerk ?—Certainly. The next com- 
plaint which Mr. Panizzi makes (if I may use the word complaint) respecting this minute is, 
that it was sent in two parts. The real truth is, they were two separate minutes, and were 
written on separate pieces of paper originally. They were distinct propositions at the general 
meeting, and the one appearing to me to be more important than the other, I was anxious that 
no time whatever should be lost in giving Mr. Panizzi the important minute, which I sent im- 
mediately before I left town, deferring that which seemed to me to be less important to a period 
after I had left town. Whether they were sent at the same moment or not does not appear to 
me to be very material. With respect to its being unsigned, the circumstances are fully before 
the Commissioners, and it is not necessary for me to dwell upon them further, except by just 
reminding the Commissioners that these circumstances are very much dwelt upon in the evidence 
before them which is already printed. If the Commissioners will refer to Questions 2944 
—2949, 2806—2808, 2955, 2963, 2977, they will see dissatisfaction not always very consi- 
derately expressed. And here I should like to explain that these minutes which are called 
by Mr. Panizzi unsigned minutes are, I presume, copies of minutes which are made at the 
desire of the Principal Librarian, to be communicated by himself to the officers of the several 
departments ; and that they are not, strictly speaking, unsigned, my signature being copied at 
the end of them, 

3905. (Viscount Canning.) You say you presume ;” cannot you verify that, because Mr. 
Panizzi refers specifically to some ?—I’ shall be happy to verify anything which is. specific. 
Mr. Panizzi referred to this one, but I do not recollect any other, The want of specification in 
the accusatory matter is the great difficulty which I shall have to contend with throughout the 
evideace. ‘They go from the Principal Librarian, I have no record of what they are. They 
are copied in my office for the Principal Librarian; but they are no further my minutes. 
Having said so much, I should just like to refer the Commissioners, that they may distinctly 
bear it in mind, and understand the limits of my responsibility, to the statute, chap. 3, sec. 2, 
par. 8, where they will find that it is the duty of the Principal Librarian to communicate the 
orders of the Trustees to the officers, and to see those orders executed. 

3906. (Sir Henry Ellis.) With the permission of the Commissioners, I should like to state 
one fact relating to those minutes. Where a minute relates to an officer or his department, 
directly it has been signed by Mr. Forshall, it is forwarded through me to the officer: but if a 
direction comes to me to have certain things done which relate to several departments, after 
receiving the attested copy by Mr. Forshall, I immediately send to him to let me have several 
Copies, to be sent to the heads of departments, and those copies which he sends to me are those 
to which his name is signed, not by himself but by the clerk. 

3907. (Mr. Forshall.) There is another complaint made by Mr. Panizzi, arising out of this 
minute, namely (question 2965), that “the two first paragraphs do not appear in the minute of 
the 13th July, 1839, as printed” for the Commissioners. [App. No. 10, p. 227.]  “ Mr. Pa- 
hizzis report of the 10th instant, respecting the articles Academies and Aristoteles, was read ;” 
that 1s one paragraph. “The Trustees did not make any alteration in their order of the 
6th instant ;” that is the other paragraph. ‘Those two sentences are converted into paragraphs. 
It does hot appear to me to be important whether those. sentences were or were not printed for 
the Commissioners, except that accuracy and precision in all things is of importance, as.showing 
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the character of a man’s mind, and his aptitude for business. Accuracy and precision are 
always important, and especially in official matters. But this is no fault of mine, and I am not 
responsible for the way in which those returns in No. 10 were printed for the use of the Com- 
missioners ; they were not printed under my superintendence, nor have I the slightest responsi- 
bility regarding them. Then there is asixth complaint arising out of the same minutes—that 
a bit of the minutes was never communicated at all (2975). “There are two bits of this 
minute which I never got at all.” I do not know what one of those bits is, but the other bit is 
specified by Mr. Panizzi. With regard to that, it was no duty of mine to communicate that 
part of the minute to Mr, Panizzi. There is still another accusation arising out of this same minute, 
we have another discrepancy pointed out ; and it looks as if that discrepancy was supposed to be 
of great importance, because there the importance of the minute is again dwelt upon. I refer 
to question 3610 :—“TI had the honour of stating before, that that is by far the most important 
minute which has ever been passed in this house ; it is a minute the execution of which will cost 
a very large sum of money, and which involves the credit of the establishment, the accommo- 
dation of the readers to an enormous extent, and my own credit.” After that preamble, we 
have the discrepancy as to the words “in press, and “ from press.” Now there is another 
discrepancy also, which Mr. Panizzi has stated, namely, «for press ;”’ but I wish the Com- 
missioners to understand clearly, that “for press”’ is only a typographical error of the year 
1847, in the papers printed (not under my direction) for the use of the Commissioners, therefore 
the question upon the words “for press,” has nothing to do with the discrepancy between the 
original minute, as recorded on the books of the Trustees, and the minute which Mr. Panizzi 
received ; all that is said about the “for” is quite surplusage, and can only tend to embarrass 
and perplex. 

3908. (Lord Wrottesley.) Where do you find the “for” in the Appendix, No. 10?—TI sup- 
posed that it occurred in the evidence before the Commission, or I do not see why anything 
should have been said about it. I read in Mr. Panizzi’s evidence [3610], « Somehow or other it 
has been altered to ‘ for press,’ and now, in the original, after an erasure and alteration of which 
I never was aware till this moment, it is, ‘ from press.? There are therefore four readings, ¢ in 
press, ‘ for press,’ ‘ from the press,’ and the altered original in the Minute-book of the 
Trustees, now before your Lordship, ‘ from press.’ I want the attention of the Commissioners 
to be directed particularly to this.” 

3909. Mr. Panizzi nowhere says that the “for press” is in our Appendix ?—I do not know 
that he does, but I supposed for the moment that it was so. ‘ For press,” whether it be 
printed in the papers before the Commissioners or printed elsewhere, is a mere typographical 
error, I believe, of 1847, and has nothing whatever to do with the discrepancy complained of 
between the words of the minute as communicated to Mr. Panizzi, and the words of the minute 
as they appear on the book of the Trustees. It is introduced into the evidence without any 
necessity for it, as it appears to me, if it be not in the papers before the Commissioners. 

3910. I suppose Mr. Panizzi has it somewhere in his papers?—It is not on the minute of 
the ‘Trustees, either as communicated to Mr. Panizzi or in their own book ; it is a typographi- 
cal error I believe of the printer, wherever it may be, But on reference to the papers I find that 
* for press”’ is printed in the papers of the Commissioners, App. No. 10, p. 331. Having got 
rid of the “for press,” and also of «* from the press,”’ a typographical error of the same kind, 
and the same date, and having the same tendency, which errors are plainly neither material, 
nor introduced with pertinency, we come to the essential differeuce between “ in press,” and 
‘« from press.” For my part I cannot tell what is the difference in meaning between delivered 
“in press” and delivered “from press; ” but I can explain most perfectly to the Commis- 
sioners, how the difference comes to exist, and how it is that Mr. Panizzi received the copy of 
this minute, with the words “ in press,” and how it comes to stand “ from press” in the book. 
The Trustees made the minute with the words “ in press,” and wrote it so. I did perfectly 
right in copying that minute as they wrote it, and sending it to Mr. Panizzi with the words 
“in press,” but the expression “ in press,” although tantamount to “ in type,” or “ in print,” 
certainly is not an usual and ordinary expression ; and the Trustees, when they came to read 
their minute over again on the 25th of January, 1840 (which was the next General Meeting, 
if IT am not mistaken), saw the awkwardness of the expression “ in press; and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, with his own pen—I believe I am right; I will not assert it positively, 
because I have only the evidence you have before you of the handwriting, and I do not 
recollect anything about the circumstance, and never thought of it until within the last few 
days—the Archbishop of Canterbury, with his own hand, corrected the “ in” into “ from.” 
But there is no erasure, as Mr. Panizziseems to think; it is a mere alteration; and the paper 
itself may be looked at, and it will be seen there has been no erasure whatever. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, while he was reading the minute, thought, and I dare say mentioned 
to the Trustees, That is an awkward expression, it had better be <‘ from press;’’ it is not usual 
to talk of things being delivered “in press ;” we talk of things being delivered ‘ from press ;”’ 
and he altered the “in” to “from”; and if the Commissioners will look at the expression 
they will find that the “in,” is very legible, and may plainly be read. I therefore made no 
mistake in sending the minute to Mr. Panizzi, with the words, “ in press,” for it was the minute 
at the time I sent the copy. But the Commissioners may perhaps ask, Why, after the 25th of 
January, 1840, when the Archbishop of Canterbury had made the alteration of “in” into 
“from,” did you not send Mr. Panizzi another copy of the minute? Really the thing was 
not important enough; I could not see the difference between the meanings; and if I could 
have seen the difference between the meanings, I must say that Mr. Panizzi had well appre- 
hended the meaning of the whole of this minute long before the 25th of January, 1840. From 
the difficulty, perplexity, and obscurity which seem to be greatly in the way of Mr. Panizzi 
clearly understanding this minute now in 1848, let me refer the Commissioners to Mr, 
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Panizzi’s insight into the subject, as it appears in evidence immediately after the meeting of 
July 13, 1839, when he certainly was more likely to know what was the intention of the 
Trustees, than he is at this time. At p. 228 of the Appendix No. 10, we havea report from 
Mr. Panizzi, dated August 10th: “ Mr. Panizzi has the honour to lay before the Trustees the 
copy of a letter with which he has accompanied the copy of the rules, which, in obedience to the 
order of the Trustees of the 13th of last month, he has forwarded to each of the gentlemen 
employed in the Printed Book Department. Mr. Panizzi hopes that his endeavours to carry 
into execution the resolution of the Trustees of the same date, that the catalogue be compiled 
and printed in the best possible manner between this and the end of 1844, will meet with the 
approbation of the ‘Trustees. The directions now given are not such as he would give if 
the necessary time were allowed for drawing up the best catalogue that could be compiled; 
but they are such, he apprehends, as must be followed in compiling the best possible 
catalogue, that is to be printed by the end of 1844.’ Then come the instructions ; and the 
instructions are clear and precise, and, to my mind, seem to give a very admirable and 
lucid account of this minute. The second paragraph is, ‘ In obedience to the Trustees’ order, 
I earnestly request you to contribute as much as possible to the completion of the best 
catalogue that can possibly be printed within the time above-mentioned. It is impossible for 
me to give you more than general directions as to the various means by which this may be 
accomplished in each individual case. Generally speaking, I have to request you to limit 
yourself to correct such errors as are obvious in the old titles, and compare these titles 
with the books only when you have some special reason to apprehend that any important 
mistake has occurred.” I hope the Commissioners will do me the favour to read attentively, 
at their leisure, those instructions, as showing that, notwithstanding what Mr. Panizzi has now 
said upon the difficulty of understanding the minute of July 13th, he appears at the very 
moment to have very precisely, and very clearly, and very admirably expressed himself as to 
the intention and order of the ‘[rustees conveyed by it. And I may add with reference to those 
words “in respect of titles already prepared,” which were accidentally inserted in the Minute 
Book of the Trustees, or accidentally omitted in the copy of the minute sent to Mr. Panizzi, 
that Mr. Panizzi, not having seen those words, could not have expressed himself more judi- 
ciously, and if he had seen those words, could scarcely have expressed himself more correctly, 
than he did in the instructions which he issued immediately after receiving that minute. I have 
nothing more to say, I think, upon the subject of the charges which have been made against 
me, arising out of the minute of July 13th, 

I next come to the charges arising out of the minute of the 9th of December, 1837, and I 
believe they are two—you will find them in question 2981; ‘ Are there any other instances in 
which you complain of inaccuracy in transmitting either your reports to the Trustees, or 
the resolutions of the Trustees to you ?—Yes; if you will have the goodness to look at p. 152 
of the same return you will see,” and so on. The first charge is, I believe, that Mr. Panizzi 
neyer received the first part of that minute down to the words ‘“‘ The Trustees.” I suppose 
that means that Mr. Panizzi never received the words beginning “ Mr, Cureton’s report,” 
down to “should be expressed.” I cannot explain why Mr, Panizzi should not have received 
them, except in this way, that that first paragraph “ Mr. Cureton’s report,” and so on, refers 
to several officers of the Museum, namely, ‘* Mr. Panizzi, Mr. Cureton, Mr. Barnwell, the 
Secretary, and any other officer;” and therefore it was left with the Principal Librarian 
to circulate that minute to the officers whom it concerned ; but it isnot of very great importance. 
The other part, “ Mr. Panizzi reported,” down to “ Mr. Panizzi further stated,” is only an 
abstract of Mr, Panizzi’s own report, and nothing more. The second charge upon this is, 
that the note at the foot of the page should not have been printed there. However, I am not 
responsible for that in any way, as I before explained to the Commissioners; it cannot be 
material, nor do I see what this note has to do with the question concerning the transmission of 
reports and resolutions. It is printed very properly at page 321 of this same return; and it 
happened, accidentally I suppose, in making up the returns for the Commissioners from 
printed papers, and not from manuscript, to be transferred into this place by the clerk; but I 
am not responsible, either in the one case or the other, for that which is here complained of, 

Then there are certain charges stated in answer to question 2983—<“ Is there any other case 
of inaccuracy which you can mention? I have here a paper, at page 225 [App. No. 10], of 
which J should like to see the original ;” and then Mr. Panizzi explains. Now, the charges 
here are rather important; and they are, first, that the initials A. P. have been printed to this 
paper, and it is inferred that they were put for a sinister purpose, as I think will be seen pre- 
seutly ; secondly, that the paper was kept, as the inference again must be, contrary to what was 
right, and against Mr. Panizzi’s inclination and will; thirdly, (which is really a serious 
and very heavy charge,) that the minute was concocted in order to justify the keeping of the 
paper, Now, I will take the charges in the inverse order. . First, the minute was concocted. 
Did the Trustees concoct it? That is impossible, for the Trustees present were Lord Stanley, 
Sir Robert Harry Inglis, and Mr. Hallam; and I am quite sure that no one would venture 
to hint a supposition that they concocted this minute in order to keep this particular paper, 
If the Trustees did not concoct it, the Secretary must have concocted it. Now, if you consider 
the contents of the paper, and what is the addition which it makes to what Mr, Panizzi pre- 
viously stated, I think you will find that the matter contained in it is of the very slightest im- 
portance, So that the concocting, I think, could have no very important end. 

3911. (Lord Advocate.) Where is there anything about concocting?—There is not 
the word * concocting,” but there is this, in Mr. Panizzi’s evidence in answer to 
Question 2983: “I asked for my paper the next day, and it was refused me. I said I 
never meant this paper to be laid before the Trustees, and I was told that the Trustees 
ordered that it should be kept; and there is a minute afterwards, in which it is said, that 
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the Trustees requested Mr. Panizzi to draw up his observations in writing, and send them in to 
the Secretary. Now the Trustees never requested me to do any such thing; if they had 
requested me, I would not have sent in such a paper; I would have taken time, and have 
drawn up a correct and proper report ; but this was put in in order to keep my paper, which 
I consider was a great hardship.” I think the expressions justify the use of the term which I 
applied—the charge is that I inserted a falsehood, that I mixed up of what was spurious 
with what was genuine; and that I should call a concoction. I cannot see that this paper is 
at all important. One would really suppose there was something in the paper which pressed 
hard upon Mr. Panizzi, and bound him to some more strict and exact execution of the work to 
which it refers; but this is by no means the case. The statement by word of mouth, which was 
made on that occasion, is, on the contrary, the stricter of the two. But the minute, I beg to say, 
bears upon the face of it, happily, some proofs of its own authenticity. I am really very sorry 
to be compelled to take up the time of the Commissioners with this, which may appear 
trifling ; and it would be trifling, if these trifles did not form the substance of heavy accusations 
of making insertions in minutes, and forgetting the claims of truth and honour, and of due con- 
sideration and regard for my brother officers. Now, referring to page 225 of No. 10, I hope the 
Commissioners will observe and remember, that the anxiety of the Trustees, and their only 
anxiety, was to obtain from Mr. Panizzi, some notion of the time within which letter A 
of this much-talked of and long-laboured catalogue would be printed, and to extract from 
Mr. Panizzi, if possible, something like a pledge on this point. After reading the report 
of Mr. Panizzi, and giving a summary of il, ‘ the Trustees conferred with Mr. Panizzi. 
The Trustees inquired in what time Mr. Panizzi expected the letter A of the catalogue, 
supposing it revised according to the rules now before the Board, and the cross references 
omitted, would be printed off.’ Mr. Panizzi did not give an answer at the moment; he 
“wished to advise with some of the gentlemen employed under his direction before he 
answered this question.” He went out and advised with those gentlemen ; he returned, and 
then he stated, “that the titles of letter A could hardly be prepared for press till this time 
next year, and that he thought it would take eight or ten months to print them.” Now we 
come to the paragraph forming the matter of accusation—“< The Trustees requested Mr. 
Panizzi to draw up his observations in writing, and send them in to the Secretary. Mr. 
Panizzi immediately prepared a memorandum of his observations, which was laid before 
the Sub-Committee.’ Mr. Panizzi thinks this paper very important; and he dwells upon 
it in his answer to Question 2983. <‘ The interview was so important, that, in order that in 
recording it, what I said should be correctly stated, I wrote that paper,” and so on; and then 
we have an account from Mr. Panizzi [Question 2985], of what this paper was for—that 
it was to “ serve asa basis” for me to draw up the minute upon, and that I was to be guided 
by this paper in drawing up the minute correctly, to take care that no mistake was made in 
recording what Mr. Panizzi had stated to the Board upon the subject. Then in question 3016, 
we read that it was not “written and sent in for information to the Trustees; and it 
3022, in connection with printing the signature A. P. there is more of the importance of this 
paper. With regard to there being nothing in that paper which shows who wrote it (2983), 
I may state that it is in Mr. Panizzi’s own handwriting from beginning to end; and the 
very matter of the paper, as the Commissioners will perceive, shows particularly who wrote it: 
nobody else but Mr. Panizzi could possibly have written it. Moreover the Commissiouers 
should observe, that the inquiry of the Trustees, and the reply made by Mr. Panizzi when 
before them, and his reply in this memorandum, and the whole proceedings of the sub-com- 
mittee on that day, turned upon a supposition which was never realised, a contingency, which 
never occurred; namely, that the cross references should in the first instance be omitted in the 
printed catalogue ; and of so little importance did I esteem this paper, that I am sure I had 
forgotten its existence, and I do not believe the Trustees or myself ever referred to that paper 
from that time to this, and it might have been unnoticed now if Mr. Panizzi had not thought 
proper to bring it before the Commissioners in this way. But in order to treat Mr. Panizzi’s 
charge with consideration let us admit that the paper is important. Then I say the minute 
carries proofs of its authenticity. Supposing Mr. Panizzi’s memory, regarding this paper, to 
be quite accurate, that it was intended as a communication to me personally and not asa 
communication to the Trustees, I should really have expected it to have been addressed to 
me in a letter, saying, Pray be careful how you make that minute ; remember, that I said so 
and so. But that which is called a “ hasty memorandum” came to me written on folio 
paper, and without one word attending it as far as I recollect; it came to me while the 
Trustees were sitting; I opened it and read it to the Trustees. | I think that the very 
form and title and substance of the paper itself will sbow that Mr. Panizzi must really 
have thought, at that moment, that it would be communicated to the Trustees. I cannot 
understand it otherwise; it is called a “ hasty memorandum,” and a memorandum is, I 
suppose, something which is to be kept in order to remember facts which are detailed in it. 
I do not see why the precaution should have been taken of calling it a ‘* hasty memorandum” 
if it was intended for me only and to be given back immediately; I do not think a person 
would have taken the precaution of marking it as “hasty.” Again, I should really not 
have expected that the paper would have said, “I assume that the titles,” and so on, and 
“J take it,” but if it had been a memorandum for myself I should rather have expected 
the past tense would have been used, saying, “ When I was before the Trustees [ assumed,’’ 
or “ When I was before the Trustees I took it to be impossible.’ But, supposing Mr. 
Panizzi’s view to be correct, why did not Mr. Panizzi expressly ask to look at the draft of the 
minute? I never refused to allow any gentleman, nor should I do so under any circumstances, 
1o look at the record of what he himself had said; and I am really compelled, much against 
my will, to differ with Mr. Panizzi as to the object and character of the paper, and to con- 
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clude that the minute is quite correct ; that there was (although he has forgotten the cireum- 
stance) a desire expressed by the Trustees—I will not be too confident of it, because it is 
painful to me to put myself into this antagonistic contradiction of any man upon a matter of 
fact; every one may make a mistake, and it is just possible this may be all a mistake—that 
the Trustees did express some wish to have the thing in writing ; that the wish was not perhaps 
expressed quite formally, or so as to be quite intelligible to Mr. Panizzi, that Mr. Panizzi 
sent in the paper of his own accord, and that I understood that they made the request, that 
the Trustees understood so, and that they made the minute accordingly. I cannot conceive 
any motive in the world for my concocting such a minute. Why should I wish to keep this 
paper? And if I had wished it, it was quite enough for me to have made a minute, without 
saying anything of a request by the Trustees, that Mr. Panizzi delivered in a paper of such 
a kind, and that would have justified the keeping of the paper. The paper was read to the 
Trustees, and when Mr. Panizzi came to me afterwards and asked to have it returned [2983], my 
explanation was, The paper has been read to the Trustees; I cannot give you back the paper ; 
but if you want it back again there is nothing more easy than to ask the ‘Trustees for it ; they 
can give it to you again; and if it is more formal or more precise than you wish, by all means 
ask the Trustees for it, explain yourself to them; there is plenty of time; they will meet in 
three or four days, and you can qualify the paper in any way you please. I have dwelt upon 
this part of the matter really more than it deserves. 

3912. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Do the words “ hasty memorandum ”’ appear upon it ?—Yes. 

3913. Does not that clearly show that Mr. Panizzi intended it merely as a hasty memo- 
randum?—Surely ; I am not for one moment arguing against that. 

3914. From your argument you do not consider it so?—I beg pardon, I do. I have not for 
one moment, in anything I have said, been arguing against that paper being as hasty a memo- 
randum as Mr. Panizzi wished to represent it. All my evidence goes to this—to justify the 
minute that was made; that there was no mistake in saying that the Trustees requested to 
have information upon this particular point, namely, the time in which the titles of letter A of 
the new catalogue could be printed, from Mr. Panizzi in writing. That_is the only point 
about which the Trustees were anxious, as I believe, at the moment; and I think it is clear, 
from reading the minute, that that is the only pomt upon which the Trustees were anxious ; 
and in order to obtain something like a pledge from Mr. Panizzi as to the time when letter A 
would be printed, they requested him to set what he had said down in writing. Mr. Panizzi 
made that “ hasty memorandum,” containing, perhaps, a good deal more matter than the 
Trustees wished him to state; for I should conclude from these minutes—for I can have but 
little recollection of things which happened nine years ago, to which my particular attention 
has not been drawn before—that all the Trustees wanted was, Will you tell us in writing that 
it will take 22 months, and no more, to print these titles? Mr. Pamizzi sends m that paper ; 
using somewhat different language from that which is used in the minute recording his oral 
statement. Mr. Panizzi, in his oral statement, says, “ that the titles of letter A could hardly 
be prepared for press before this time next year, and that he thought it would take eight or ten 
months to print them.” In the written memorandum, subsequently sent to the Trustees, he 
says, “ It will be absolutely impossible” (going a little beyond his oral statement) “ to be ready 
for press with the titles, exclusive of eross references, before this time twelve months,” And 
again, “ I do not think” (still going further than the oral communication) “that letter A can 
be possibly printed in less than eight or ten months.” All that the Trustees were anxious for 
was a pledge as to the time, and Mr. Panizzi gave in that written memorandum, which was 
“hasty,” | have no doubt. I am only questioning the accuracy of Mr. Panizzi’s memory as 
to the reason of sending in that paper, and as to whether the ‘l'rustees did in any way express 
a wish to have something about the time in which the eatalogue would be complete stated in 
writing. So much for the first charge on this subject. After what I have said, I scarcely need 
go into the second point, namely, that the paper was kept contrary to what was right, and against 
Mr. Panizzi’s inclination and wish. Although I could not give Mr. Panizzi the paper back again 
(for I should not consider it to be consistent with my duty to return a paper which had been 
read to the Board of Trustees), yet I should have been most willing to have done anything in 
order to relieve him from any undue responsibility in which he thought he had placed himself, 
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and would have used my influence (little as it was) in obtaining a return to him of the paper, 


if he had wished it; but I could not do that of my own authority which the ‘Trustees, within 
three or four days, might in an instant have done. Now as to the third charge with respect to 
the initials which have been printed to this paper. In answer to question 2983, Mr. Panizzi 
attaches some importance to this, and he says, “ This is printed with my initials at the end; 
there are no initials in the original, and | will tell the Commissioners the history and import- 
ance of that.” That looks as if Mr: Panizzi considered it important whether the A. P. was 
printed at page 225 or not. Then again, in answer to question 3022, he says that the A. P. could 
not have been taken from the “ copy communicated to the Trustees.” Now, I might reply at 
once, that I am not responsible for what occurs. at page 225 of Appendix No. 10, or at page 
330 of Appendix No. 10. Those returns were not prepared by me, nor under my superin- 
tendence ; but I think I ean explain at once to the Commissioners how this A. P. came: to be 
printed there. Those returns for the Commissioners, although they were not prepared under 
my superintendence, I happen to know were prepared, in a great measure, in order to save the 
expeuse of transcription, from this book [producing the book referred to], which was printed for 
the use of the Trustees, a few weeks previously to the issuing of the first Commission. And 
Mr. Panizzi, [ believe, had the proofs, when that book was printed ; and if he had not the 
proofs, I must say the fault was his own. ‘The note is printed just as it is for the Commis- 
Sloners at page 330, with A. P. not attached to the note; the note is in brackets, and A. P. 
outside, implymg that the A. P. belonged not merely to the note, but to the whole paper. 
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There is the origin of the mistake. But how comes it to be so printed? I happen to have 
preserved the original copy, sent by Mr. Panizzi himself, of this “ hasty memorandum,” and 
the Commissioners will see that in that original, it stands just the same. I believe the brackets 
were inserted before the paper came to me, and that no one in my office has touched it. 

3915. (Lord Advocate.) Your explanation is that you are not responsible for the Return, 
and that you believe the words in the Return, written in italics and between the brackets, were 
omitted in printing for the Commission, while the initials were retained ?—That I am not 
responsible; that the words in italics at page 330 are properly omitted at page 225; and that 
the initials are retained in conformity with the copy received in 1847 from Mr, Panizzi him- 
self, Mr. Panizzi, by sending in that paper, and by passing the printer’s proof seems to have 
acknowledged the A. P. to have belonged to the whole memorandum. And all the mistake 
which seems to have been made in the matter is this, that the gentleman who made the 
Return, took the last impression of Mr, Panizzi with regard to the force of this A. P. instead 
of his first. It seems to be inferred in the evidence, that this was done with some sinister 
intention. Really and truly it seems a matter of pure accident and nothing else, but whether 
of accident or not, to be charged rather to Mr. Panizzi than to any other person, as I believe I 
have satisfactorily shown the Commissioners. 

The next subject of complaint in Mr. Panizzi’s evidence, arises out of question 2922: “Is 
there any other instance of a similar kind which you can mention ?2—There is another and I 
conceive a very important one,” &e. Mr. Panizzi requested that he might have an opportunity 
of correcting the press. Now, my earnest wish throughout was, that Mr, Panizzi should have 
the fullest opportunity of correcting the press. The circumstances, which are scattered some- 
where about in the papers printed by the Commission, were these: Mr. Panizzi made a long 
report to the Trustees, in which he reflected, in not very measured terms (I wish to use the most 
respectful expression towards him) upon the conduct of the Principal Librarian. The Princi- 
pal Librarian felt that by that report, and by the observations which were put before the 
Board upon that occasion, he had been traduced, and that his veracity had been impeached. 
I should be anxious, if I could, to refer to the particular passage, that I might use the very 
words. There is a report of Sir Henry Ellis printed at page 356; there is another at page 
358; and another, the one to which I would particularly refer, at page 350. “ February 26, 
1847,—Sir Henry Ellis is reluctant to make another strong representation to the Trustees, but 
being the person to whom alone the entire custody of the Museum has been given by the 
Sovereign, under their recommendation, he feels it a duty to his office and to himself to complain, 
not only of the repetition of traducement by a subordinate officer, in the continuation of Mr. 
Panizzi’s report last sent in, but that two of his assistants(Mr. Rye and Mr. Major, the latter 
a supernumerary) have been employed by him in making the fair transcript of it. Sir Henry 
Ellis would simply ask, can any surer method be devised to spread the report of such traduce- 
ment, or to break down the respect which ought to be due, in so large an establishment, to 
the superior officer of the institution?” Those are the words; I wish to confine myself to the 
language. The report was one which the Principal Librarian thought of the very highest 
importance to his character, as will appear by the papers which have been laid before the Com- 
mission ; and therefore in printing this report, I did feel myself to have very little latitude 
indeed as to permitting any alterations in the words of the report. The report was an accusatory 
report; and having been laid before the Trustees and read by them, and having been toa 
certain extent replied to by Sir Henry Ellis, when the Trustees desired that this report should 
be printed, as well as Sir Henry Ellis’s report, I did feel myself to have very little latitude 
allowed me, as to permitting any alterations in it. When the papers came to be printed, Mr. 
Panizzi wished to make some alterations. I do not know that the alterations were very material, 
but still they were to a certain extent material, or they appeared to me to be so. I did not 
feel myself justified in allowing any such alterations to be made ; and I thought Mr. Panizzi’s 
pretensions were rather unreasonable, in asking, when an accusation had been made against 
another person, that the original accusation should be altered in its terms. It was quite right 
that he should have the fullest opportunity of explaining and of adding to what he had said ; 
but that should have been done by supplementary papers, and not by altering the original 
accusation which had been laid before the Trustees, and had been replied to by the accused. 
In order to show that I did not act capriciously in not allowing these alterations, as might 
appear from some of the evidence, I will put in a reference to one of them. This is the original 
proof submitted to Mr. Panizzi, with his corrections [ producing the paper]. 1 think the first 
correction which I struck out of the proof of Mr. Panizzi occurred in this passage, “JT beg that 
it may be observed that had not the Principal Librarian drawn up this statement without the 
concurrence of Mr. Baber, his collaborator in the compilation of the octavo catalogue, he would 
have probably been prevented from falling into the serious mistakes which it will be my duty 
to point out.” When this was sent to Mr. Panizzi, he altered the words “without the con- 
currence of Mr Baber,” into the words “without the knowledge of Mr. Baber.” That 
seemed to me to be a material and substantial alteration, and such an one, as the accusation 
having been replied to, I could not admit. I only wish to explain under what circumstances 
it was that I did not admit these alterations. 

3916. (Lord Advocate.) Did that letter of the 22nd of January, 1847, express, according to 
your opinion, the intention of the Trustees with reference to Mr. Panizzi’s power of correc- 
tion ?—Surely. 

3917. Then that letter allowed Mr. Panizzi to correct ?—Surely. I did not mean to limit, 
as the Commissioners will see, Mr. Panizzi to typographical errors. If the Commissioners 
will look at the sheet to which I have referred, they will see that there were many corrections 
of trifling errors and variations of expression admitted. 

3918. Mr. Panizzi gets a letter from you, on the part of the Trustees, saying, that he may 
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correct typographical and other errors. He is asked, in question 3000, * In consequence of that, 
you thought yourself entitled to correct it generally ?—I fully expected it; I should have thought 
so, even without that letter. The letter you refer to is Mr. Forshall’s original letter to you ?— 
Yes. The Trustees passed along minute, saying, I should not correct, and I did not, not being 
permitted.” Then he says, “ I have that letter sending me the proofs of the observations; I 
sent them back, requesting a revise of those observations, I never got a revise to correct at 
all; and I had a letter from Mr. Forshall, telling me that it was a mistake; that he had not 
well read my letter by which I requested a revise, and that the observations were printed off 
before he noticed I wanted a. revise. ‘Then came the appendices, which were sent to be printed 
at a subsequent period. When I got the proofs of those appendices I corrected them, and I 
sent them back, requesting a revise. Of those appendices the revises were sent to me; but 
when I received them I discovered that some of my corrections were inserted, and some were 
not. I then wrote to Mr. Forshall to ask how it was; he said he felt justified in not allowing 
some of those corrections. I then appealed to the Trustees, and the Trustees passed a resolu- 
tion, saying, that inasmuch as [ had sent in a paper to them, and they had. had it copied or 
printed, they had a right to do so without my correcting any more. I said I thought it would 
have been hard, under any circumstances, but still more when I had given it in with the 
understanding that I should correct it, and that I should correct not only typographical errors, 
but other errors; so that the real truth of the transaction might come out. Now this letter is 
printed, and the words, ‘ or other,’ which are the words which import most in the discussion, 
are left out.’ The complaint there was not against you, but against the Trustees ?—I can 
explain how it happened that the words, “ or other,”’ were not printed. Somehow or other 
the clerk left them out in copying it in my letter-book. Question 2992 is, «Is there any 
other instance of a similar kind which you can mention,” referring to 2981, namely, “ Are 
there any other instances in which you complain of inaccuracies in transmitting either your 
reports to the Trustees, or the resolutions of the Trustees to you.” ‘This part of Mr. Panizzi’s 
reply is not to the question. This was no report by Mr. Panizzi to the Trustees, nor was it 
any resolution of the Trustees. The resolution merely was, that I was to print the papers; 
but in writing to Mr. Panizzi with the first proof, I said, using the Trustees’ name without 
their express direction, that he was to correct any typographical or other errors, meaning 
thereby, of course, clerical and immaterial errors. With respect to admitting any material 
corrections, I think Mr. Panizzi’s pretensions were not very reasonable, 

3919. Can you state the date of the resolution which is referred to in question 3002 ?—I 
cannot ; I have not referred to it; I presume it is printed in the Appendix, but I do not know 
whether it is printed, or whether it was of subsequent date to the papers there printed. 

3920. It was important to have been laid before. the Commission, because Mr. Panizzi 
founded very much upon those words in the various communications between himself and the 
Trustees ?—As I have before frequently admitted, accuracy is in all things desirable. 

3921. (Viscount Canning.) Are the Commission to understand that even if the words, “ or 
other,” remained in, you should still have refused to admit the alterations which Mr. Panizzi 
proposed to make ?—They did remain in. 

3922. I understand they are left out ?—They are left out in what is printed for the Com- 
missioners, which was printed some months afterwards. But this does not affect my cor- 
respondence with Mr. Panizzi, nor my rejecting his alterations. I never referred to the copy 
which the clerk wrote of my letter. I did not presume to deny Mr. Panizzi the most perfect 
latitude in altering things immaterial ; but when he came to make a material alteration, such 
as the word “concurrence ” into “knowledge,” I did not think it right to admit it; because 
that very word, for aught I knew, had had an effect upon Sir Henry Ellis’s mind, in 
replying to his statement, which was before the Board. It would have been withdrawing, 
or rather changing, part of the indictment, after the evidence and the defence had been heard 
and gone into, and the jury assembled and partly come to their decision. 

3923. (Lord Wrottesley). Have you concluded your statement ?—I think I have. If there 
is anything further in these complaints, or in the evidence of Mr. Panizzi, on the 31st May 
and 7th June, upon which I have not touched, the Commissioners, I dare say, will indulge me 
at some future opportunity. I hope I have satisfactorily shown, with regard to all these com- 
plaints, that they are really of no great importance in any way. 

3924. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Professor Owen, in his evidence, states his belief that Mr. 
Cumming’s collection of shells was offered for purchase to the Museum, and refused. Is that 
so or not ?—Mr. Cumming’s collection of shells has been offered to the Trustees, upon more 
than one occasion. There have been more offers than one; and on the occasion of the last 
offer, the matter was referred to the Lords of the Treasury, and it was not the Trustees who 
refused to purchase, but the Lords of the,'Treasury to grant the funds necessary for the 
purchase. 

3925, Can you state, with regard to Mr. Gould’s collection of Australian birds, whether that 
has been offered to the Trustees ?—I do not think it has been offered to the Trustees. I do not 
recollect the offer. 

3926. You can ascertain that by reference to documents ?—Yes. 

3927. With reference to Mr. Stutchbury’s skin of the new chimpanzee, has that been offered 
to the Trustees ?—Yes. 

3928. Has that been accepted or refused ?—Refused. 

3929. If the Commissioners wished it, probably you could furnish the correspondence and 
proceedings connected with those collections?—Yes. I am very much obliged to the Com- 
missioners for the patience with which they have listened to what 1 have put before them, and 
which I should not have ventured to put before them, except I had felt it a positive duty, not 
only personally, but officially, to guard inyself against complaints and charges, which, very 
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trifling and very unimportant as they really are, especially considering that they are scattered Rev. J. Forshall. 
over a period of a great many years, might assume importance by their position on the Minutes Ei, 
of the Commissioners. June 29, 1848. 


[The Witness withdrew.] 
Adjourned till 12 o’clock on Wednesday next. 
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Viscount Cannine, Bishop of Norwicu, Sir Puitie Ecerton, Sir Cuar.es Lemon, 
The Lorp Apvocate, Mr. MILNEs. 
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$930. (Sir Philip Egerton.) 1 believe you are a member of the Royal and other scientific July 5, 184s. 
societies, and the author of a work called the “Birds of Europe,” and other splendidly illus- 

trated works on zoology ?—I am. 

3931. Have you lately been engaged upon a work on the birds of Australia?—I have. 

3932. Is that work completed ?—It will be completed this month. 

3933. Of what extent is that work: how many volumes ?—It is in seven volumes folio. 

3934. With figures of every species ?—With figures of 600 species,—every known species up 
to the present time. 

3935. How did you procure the materials for your work ?—I proceeded to Australia, taking 
two men with me, and after arriving in the country went into the interior of the various 

- districts. After spending ten months in Van Diemen’s Land and Bass’s Straits, I proceeded 
to South Australia, and as far into the interior as I could penetrate. Thence to New South 
Wales; I also penetrated into the interior of that country to the distance of 400 miles. 

3936. And you collected yourself those specimens ?—Yes; I collected the greater number 
of them myself, sending my assistant, Mr. Gilbert, to Swan River, where he remained two 
years, and then returned to England, when I again directed his return to Swan River, thinking 
that he had not accomplished everything that I could wish. 

3937. With regard to the specimens which you collected during your expeditions, did you 
make any original observations as to the habits of the birds, and other matters ?—Certainly ; 
I did nothing else but shoot and make observations. 

3938. Were those observations recorded upon the labels attached to the specimens !—Yes; 
that is, the localities, dates, and sex ; while copious notes of their habits, &c., were recorded in 
my journals. 

3939. And those specimens are the materials from which you have compiled your work on 
the birds of Australia ?—Certainly. 

_ Are they the typical specimens on which you founded your genera and species ?— 
es. 

3941. Did you make any collection of eggs at the same time ?—Yes, a very extensive col- 
lection, to the amount of 300 species, all of which were ascertained by killing the birds either 
on or near the nests; they were all verified. 

3942. (The Bishop of Norwich.) Were your observations altogether confined to that branch 
of natural history ?—Not at all. 

3943. To what extent on other branches?—I collected more than 30 species of kangaroos, 
and I paid great attention to the mammalia generally. Mr. Gilbert collected very largely in 
plants and in insects for me, and I also brought home entire skeletons of every then known 

enus of birds. 

3944. Of all of them ?—Of all that I could procure in birds, and a great many in mam- 
malia. 

3945. (Sir Philip Egerton.) At the last meeting of the Commissioners, Mr. Forshall was 
asked whether your collection had been offered to the Trustees of the British Museum. His 
answer was, “ I do not think it has been offered to the Trustees ;” can you give the Commis- 
sion any information with respect to the transaction ?—Yes; it was always my wish that the 
collection should come here. I knew its importance, as being the types of a great work which 
has been and I trust ever will be considered a national work on the birds of Australia. It 
always was my wish that they should find a resting-place in this institution. I had many 
times spoken to Mr. Gray on the subject, and I must say that he always expressed a wish 
that they should, and considered that they would ultimately come here. At length the time 
arrived when I had done with the birds. I could not afford to keep this great collection, which 
had cost me above 2000/.; indeed, nearly 30002. I therefore offered them to the Trustees of 
the British Museum, addressing my letter to Mr. Gray, as the chief officer of the Zoological 
Department. 

3946. Have you got that letter ?—It is here. 

3947. Will you read it, if you please ?—“ April 9th, 1847. Sir—As my work on the birds of 
Australia is now fast drawing to a close, and I have no intention of keeping the originals of my 
figures and descriptions after it has been completed, I have felt it my duty to offer them, in the 
first instance, to the National Museum, conceiving that to be their most fit and proper desti- 
nation, comprising as they do by far the finest collection of the ornithological productions of 
any one country that has yet been brought together ; besides which, their value is much 
enhanced by the whole of them being labelled, with the date when and the place where they 
were killed, and also with their sex, ascertained by actual dissection. Were I to extol this 
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collection ever so highly, I should still be unable to give anything like an adequate idea of its 
interest and value: it has been procured at the cost of two valuable lives, much personal 
exertion during upwards of 10 years, and certainly at an expense of not. less than 20002. ; no 
pains or expense have in fact been spared to render it as complete as possible by procuring the 
finest examples of both sexes, and the young, in various stages, wherever they exhibited any 
marked differences. Not only does it comprise examples of every well-marked species, but in 
many cases, where specimens of the same species from different parts of the country offered 
any interesting variation in their colouring, they also have been retained. The collection con- 
sists of not less than 600 species, and nearly 1800 specimens. So much for the birds them- 
selves ; whatever pains have been taken with respect to them, an equal share has been devoted 
to the oology of Australia, and my collection in this department is a very extraordinary one, 
It comprises. the full complement of eggs of 300 species, and upwards of 1000 specimens ; 
these also are of no common interest, inasmuch, as the whole have been identified with the 
utmost care and certainty. I had long indulged in the hope of presenting these interesting 
collections to the National Museum, and I should certainly have done so had the sale of my 
work been sufficiently remunerative to justify my so doing. I believe that in some instances the 
Government has lent its aid and support to works of such magnitude as the Birds of Australia, 
by taking a certain number of copies; were this done in my own case, and not less than 25 
copies were taken, I should be most happy to present to the Museum both the collections aboye- 
mentioned ; but should such an arrangement be declined, then I beg to offer them to the Trus- 
tees for the sum of 10007. Trusting that at all events these collections, which have cost me 
so much trouble, anxiety, and expense, may find a resting-place in the Museum of my 
country, and that I may be favoured with as early a decision as possible, 1 remain, Sir, 
your very obedient servant, John Gould.” bre Yr 

3948. Did you receive any reply to that letter ?2—Yes, this is the reply :—“ British Museum, 
22nd April, 1847. Sir,—Mr. Gray has laid before the Trustees your letter of the 9th instant, 
offering at the price of 1000/7. your collection of Australian birds and eggs, consisting of not 
less than 600 species, and nearly 1800 specimens, exclusive of the eggs of upwards of 300 
species, I am directed by the Trustees to acquaint you that they are under the necessity of 
declining the purchase. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, J. Forshall, Secretary.” 

3949. In consequence of that refusal on the part of the British Museum, did you receive 
other offers for this collection ?—I immediately received an offer from Mr. Wilson, who was 
then buying largely for his brother in North America. He immediately purchased the entire 
collection, both the birds and the eggs, for the sum of 10001. 

3950. When it became known that the British Museum had refused to purchase your col- 
lection, did gentlemen interested in scientific pursuits take any steps to obtain a reversal of 
that decision ?—Yes; when it became known that this collection was likely to leave Europe, 
it was regretted by every ornithologist, and most scientific men generally; and at the British 
Association there was a memorial got up to request that Mr. Wilson would forego his pur- 
chase; that he would give up the collection, if the Trustees on re-considering the matter would 
agree to its remaining in this country ; that memorial I have here. 

3951. Will you be good enough to read it?—Yes:—‘'The undersigned members of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, assembled at Oxford, in June, 1847, 
having heard with regret that the large and unique collection of Australian birds and eggs, 
which was procured by Mr. Gould, and which formed the originals of his great work on the 
‘Birds of Australia,” are likely to leave the country, in consequence of the Trustees of the 
British Museum having declined to purchase them, beg to express to the Trustees of the 
Museum their strong conviction of the great and irretrievable:loss to British naturalists which 
this event would occasion. They, therefore, beg to solicit the re-consideration of this question 
on the part of the Trustees, so that, if the gentleman who is understood to have purchased them 
can be induced to release Mr. Gould from his engagement, they may find a place in the 
national collection. for the sake of authentic reference and comparison.— Hugh E. Strickland, 
President of the Section of Natural History, Wm. Jardine, Bart., Charles Prince Bonaparte, 
J.S. Henslow, Vice-President, T. H. Shadwell Clerke, Leonard Jenyns, Charles Daubeny, 
John Phillips, ‘f. Harding Newman, Arthur Strickland, Rod. I. Murchison, Alex. Melville, 
P. B. Duncan, J. B. Pentland.” 

3952. Was that memorial presented to the Trustees ?—It was not, for this reason ; on its 
becoming known to Mr. Wilson that such a memorial had been got up and numerously signed 
by scientific men, he refused to part with the collection ; he had purchased it for his brother, 
and, to use his own words, he would not take 20,0007. for it. 

3953. Where was the collection destined for ?—For Philadelphia, in North America. 

3954. (The Bishop of Norwich.) It is now at Philadelphia, is it not?—A part has gone, 
and the remainder will shortly follow. 

3955. (Sir Philip Egerton.) I am told that the American gentlemen in London are very 
proud of the collection, are they not ?—Yes. 

3956. (Lord Canning.) Were your expeditions to Australia undertaken at your own ex- 
pense ?— Entirely. 

3957. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Was there any offer on the part of the British Museum to 
purchase selected specimens ?—None whatever; I could not separate the collection. 

3958. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Have the series of works that you have been engaged upon 
been undertaken at your own risk and expense ?—Entirely ; at an expense of nearly 40,0007. 


[ The Witness withdrew. | 
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3959. (Chairman.) We understand that books come to your department in three ways— SN 


by donation, by copyright, and by purchase ?—Yes. 
_~ 3960. Will you have the goodness briefly to describe the manner in which you receive the 
books by the first means ?—Presents, in general, when it is not a large bequest, are addressed 
immediately to the Trustees or the Principal Librarian, or to myself; but whether they are 
addressed to the Trustees, or to the Principal Librarian, they are always brought to me with the 
‘name of the party who presents them, if there is a name, and at the end of the month in ge+ 
neral, when there is an ordinary meeting of the Trustees, I send in all the books that I have 
‘received since the last meeting, with a list of them, to the Trustees, stating the title of the 
works, and by whom presented, when I know it. The books are, I suppose, laid before the 
Trustees, and in due time I receive a notice from the Secretary that the presented books re- 
‘ported on such a day have been stamped and registered, and that I may fetch them away. 
‘The Secretary, by order of the Trustees, returns thanks to the different parties who present the 
books, and that is the way they come in by presents. 
_ 3961. Do you undertake the duty of bringing them back from the office where they are 
stamped and registered ?—Yes ; when it is the case of large presents or bequests, I fetch them 
and bring them into the Museum, The largest we have had has been the bequest of Mr. Gren- 
ville’s, in my time. There has been also a present made, I believe, by Lord Aberdeen, by 
order of the Queen, of Chinese books, that the Government bought, I believe, of young Mr. 
Morrison, who died in China. Those were received directly by the Secretary. I never re- 
ported those books ; they were stamped by the Secretary, and registered by one of my assistants, 
who has the care of the Chinese books, he having been sent for, and having worked (in the 
Secretary’s department about 10 or 11 months, in making out what those books were. When 
they were ready, I was told to send for them, and I sent for them, but I never was informed 
that the gentleman was taken from my department ; it was done without my knowing anything 
about it; I found that out by asking where he was, not seeing him at his usual place in the 
Library. 

3962. Did you consider yourself in any respect responsible for the proper construction of the 
catalogue or registration of those books?—Not at all, for the registration ; those books are 
cataloguing now by the same gentleman, who is answerable for the catalogue to me. 

3963. (The Lord Advocate.) And not for the registration?—No. 

3964. (Chairman.) What is the case with regard to the Royal Collection, or Grenville Col- 
lection, as to their registration ?—Neither of those two have been registered, and I believe you 
have had evidence before you of the reason why, namely, that as for the Royal Collection there 
is a printed catalogue, and that for the Grenville Collection there is to be one. In fact, the 
third volume of this is just completed. As to stamping, the Royal Collection was not stamped 
at all when it came here, but the books are most of them bound, and on the binding there are 
the Royal arms; a book had only to be stripped of its binding, or the part where the Royal 

arms was cut off, and then there would be no means of identifying it. It was felt that that was 
a very improper method for the security of the collection, and I proposed to Mr. Forshall, 
whilst Sir Henry Ellis, the Principal Librarian, was not in town, that this library should be 
stamped at the same time that the room was going to be cleaned, in order to move the books 
only once, and to take advantage of one moving only. That was arranged, and I got my own 
people to stamp the books, and they are all stamped now. 

3965. Was Mr. Grenville’s Collection stamped ?—It has never been touched. 

3966. Is it in contemplation that they also should be stamped ?—I do not know that it is in 
contemplation ; but, if I ever procure a place to arrange them in, I certainly mean to propose 
it, for the same reason as I did for the Royal Collection, namely, that although the bindings 
have the arms of Mr. Grenville, there is no way of identifying those books if any of them 
were improperly taken away, and the binding or arms removed, 

3967. It is not an accident that is very likely to happen, that the binding should be so far 

affected as to remove the arms, I presume ?—One of those books may be worth 100 guineas; 
it may be taken away, the binding removed, and then immediately replaced without arms, 
_ and nobody would ever be able to swear to the identity of the volume again, 

3968. You say that a catalogue is to be made of the Grenville Collection; what is the 
history of that catalogue ?—Mr. Grenville expressed two wishes to the Trustees as he had pre- 
viously expressed to me: one was, that his library should be kept together ; and the other was, 
that the catalogue, of which he had published two volumes only, containing the rarest articles, 
should be completed. The Trustees have ordered that to be done, and it has been done—the 
eatalogue is just finished, although not yet published ; the Trustees have received it a day or 
two ago from Mr. Foss, of the house of Payne and Foss, who, having made the two first 
volumes, were chosen by the Trustees to make the third. j 

3969. With respect to the purchased books, do you receive the books in the first instance 1 
The manner in which books are purchased is this: booksellers either send in of their own 
accord books which they think ought to be in the Museum, or out of a list of desiderata, which 
I circulate myself. Those books are sent in to me with an invoice; I examine them when they 
come in; those which I know immediately to be in the Museum, I strike out; others I may 
see are imperfect, or bad copies, and those also I strike out ; others | think are not worth having, 
and those too I strike out. When this list or this invoice is reduced so, it 1s given to some 
attendant in the Library, who searches the catalogue for duplicates ; when he bas found out 
what duplicates we have, I then see the bookseller if he is here, or, if he is not here, I write 
to him as to the prices; if I have anything to observe on the prices, sometimes on individual 
books a diminution is made, sometimes a per-centage on the whole is taken off. When this is 
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arranged, the invoice is sent back to the bookseller, who makes out the bill, and he sends 
back to me both the invoice and the bill; I sign that bill; it comes, for instance, to 100/., and 
I put at the bottom of it, “ Pay 100/.;” The books and the bill are sent in to the Trustees, 
The Trustees in general order payment, and the books are stamped and registered ; and when 
mped and registered, J am told to go and fetch them away from the Secretary’s 
department. ‘That is one way of getting books by purchase. When the grant to the Museum 
was not so high as it has been the last two years, in order to make the most of the grant which 
was made to my department, I ordered books abroad to be imported direct to the Museum; 
by which means, the Treasury giving an order that they should come duty free, I saved the 
duty : it was saved so far to the department, although it was lost by the Treasury on the other 
hand. In old times, such books were sent direct to the Keeper of the Printed Books, and he 
wrote to the Treasury, and the Treasury gave an order for the admission of the books duty 
free; but since 1837 the Secretary alone writes to the Treasury to obtain this permission of 
importing them ; when he has obtained it, the books are brought in the room below this, which ] 
shall designate as the Secretary’s receiving-room ; there they are opened by me ; they are com- 
pared with the invoices which I have, and I make the same observations as I do in other cases, 
There is, however, this difficulty, that it causes some embarrassment if by chance there is a 
duplicate, or a book that for some reason or other I do not want; the book has to be sent back 
to the Custom-house again, and from the Custom-house to be sent abroad, because it has not 
paid duty, or it has to pay duty there. I do not know how that is done, because the Secretary 
arranges that on my writing to him to that effect. The books are kept down-stairs in the 
room above-mentioned, to be stamped and registered, and when they are stamped and registered, 
I am told to fetch them away, and I fetch them away. 

3970. Do you think that the inconvenience which arises with respect to duplicates, could be 
obviated by your making, in the first instance, the communication to the Treasury, instead of 
the Secretary ?—Certainly, it is the shortest way, but there is also another difficulty. Before 
the Trustees have paid for books, the books are here for me; the bookseller sends me 100 
books; if one of those books is missing, the Trustees will not pay for it, because I do not pro- 
duce it, and the bookseller will not lose the book ; he says that he has sent it, and sometimes 
it has happened that I have been obliged to pay for it myself. There are cases of that sort 
—not many ; but there are one or two books missing now, which I shall have to pay. To the 
Secretary’s receiving-room, in which they are, everybody has access. If they came direct to 
me, I would take good care of them; but as they are ina room which is not under my control, 
T cannot help myself. 

3971. With respect to the bills for the books, do you cast them up yourself 2—I generally 
must do more than that, particularly with foreign books. They are sometimes charged in 
florins, others in dollars, and others in rix-dollars, which may be either Danish or Swedish, 
others in roubles ; I must not only cast up those bills, but I must reduce the foreign currency 
to the English currency, and that takes a very great deal of time and trouble. In some eases, 
I may be satisfied with doing it myself; but, for instance, if they are Russian books, as there 
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is a Russian gentleman here, I make him go over the account, in order to see that it is right, 


3972. tHeve you no person whom you can rely upon for that duty ?—I never sign a bill, 
without looking it over myself, and casting it up myself; and when I have any doubt, if I do 
not agree with the bookseller for instance, then I request somebody else to look at it, and see 
who is wrong. There are bills of this sort which take a day and more. There are some bills of 
another kind, which cause much trouble. I purchased all the publications that I could get 
hold of, of the Socialists and Chartists some years ago, and they were charged a halfpenny, a 
penny, or twopence, and so on each; it was a very long list, coming to 10/. or 121., although 
consisting of such small sums; and I had to look over every one of those articles, and to-cast 
the bill up, which took a great deal of time. I mention this as an instance. 

3973. (Lord Canning.) Were those newspapers?—Some were newspapers, “the Moral 
World” for instance, was one of the publications, and was a newspaper; they are not 
stamped, and they did not come by the Stamp Act, like other newspapers. 

3974. (Mr. Monckton Milnes.) 1 believe you have been very anxious to collect remarkable 
newspapers as records of the times ?—Yes, I have. 

3975. Have you succeeded in any great degree ?—Not much; because except where there 
was a remarkable case, as we have a right to them by copyright, speaking of modern ones, I 
was afraid the Trustees would not allow of them being purchased. I have bought, for instance, 
a volume of the « Nation,” for 1842 and 1843, I believe, with all its songs, which made a great 
noise at the time, by Mr. Duffy, I believe. 

3976. Are the newspapers delivered to you by the Copyright Act?—No, they come through 
the Stamp Office, and we are always three years in arrear; we do not get either the Scotch or 
the Irish newspapers. I applied to the Trustees, suggesting that they should be claimed, and 
I do not know for what reason, but they have never come, 

3977. (The Bishop of Norwich.) Do you get all the newspapers of England ?—All those 
we get, and I have bought a great many of old times to make up our sets. 

3978. (Mr. Monckton Milnes.) So that the collection of newspapers is very incomplete ?— 
Very ; it is nevertheless the most numerous, I believe, in existence ; yet it is very incomplete. 

3979. (Lord Canning.) Do you collect foreign newspapers?—A few ; I can tell you now, 
that we collect the « Allgemeine Zeitung ;” also the “ Débats,” the ‘“Quotidienne,” and the 
“Constitutionnel,” for French papers.. The ‘ Moniteur” was here already up to a certain 
time, and we have kept it up. 

3980. (Mr. Monckton Milnes.) You have no colonial papers, I suppose?—No; I proposed 
to form a collection, but the Trustees disapproved of it. 

3981. (Chairman.) At Question 1434 of the Evidence, Mr. Forshall states that he considers 
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that the books, while they are in his department for the purpose of registration and stamping, 
are in the custody of the Keeper of the Printed Books, and not in his. Do you consider that 
that answer is entirely correct ?—No; at first they are down stairs in a room to which every- 
body has access, as I have stated. They come not to me, not having paid duty, but to the 
Secretary’s receiving-room ; and as they are to be opened in that room, and as they are to be 
stamped and registered in the Secretary’s department in which we now are, [ must either leave 
them here in that insecure state, or take them away and keep them in my department until 
the time I am to send the bill in for having them stamped and registered ; then I should have 
to send them here from my department to have them stamped and registered, and then send 
for them hence back again after they are stamped and registered; so that I must either run 
the risk of being responsible myself, personally, for books not in my custody, or have all the 
trouble, and cause the expense and enormous loss of time to my department of haying to send 
the books backward and forward three times from and to the Secretary’s department. 

3982. The insecurity under those circumstances has been proved to you by the occasional 
loss or abstraction of the volumes ?—Even in the library there have been two or three missing, 
we do not know how. I have missed a book which I had in my old study, sent by a bookseller 
of the name of Pamplin, at the request of Mr. Brown; the book came, and undoubtedly 
it was in my study, and it cannot be found now. Mr. Pamplin asks for his money, and 
he must have it; and the conclusion is, that I shall have to pay it myself; it is 12, only. 
One of those that came duty free was a vellum book, being a sort a prayer-book for the 
church of Bamberg, it was worth 4. or 57.; I found it was defective, it wanted a leaf, and I 
refused it; the book has been missing, and Mr. Asher, to whom it belongs, expects to be paid 
by me except I put myself under the obligation to him of not paying, which I will not do. 

3983. (Mr. Monckton Milnes.) Can you trace the loss of either of those ?— No. 

3984. (Chairman.) Do I understand you rightly, that they disappeared while they were in 
the Secretary’s Department ?—The one on vellum certainly, because it came by importation, 
duty free, and it was never out of the Secretary’s receiving-room where those books go into. 
But the whole library is open to everybody: there is a number of books now lying on all the 
tables, unstamped, not being yet purchased. Everybody has a key, and everybody takes 
friends through, and every one comes and goes whenever he likes. It was much worse up 


to a year ago; now there is a little more order at night, but it is not like the other depart ments. 
When you take a person through the Natural History Department, all the objects being locked 
up they are safe; it is not the case in the library, and particularly where the new books are ; 
they are on the tables. 

3985. (Sir Philip Egerton.) The library is not open to the public ?—No ; but everybody 
takes there whom he likes. . 

3986. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Whom do you mean by everybody ?—Every one belonging to 
the house, every one who has a house-key—there are about 150 people who have house-keys. 

3987. (Chairman.) Is it under any distinct regulation that the persons attached to the house 
have that power ?—Noneatall; for the attendants there was this rule, that the attendants should 
never take strangers through the library without asking leave, and my attendants do it; they 


frequently, if they want to take a friend through the library, say, “ Ihave a friend who wishes 


to see the library; can I take him through?” 

3988. (The Lord Advocate.) You mean that they ask leave ?—I mean that they ask leave ; 
but for other attendants, I really cannot tell; if they see me, and there is a stranger with 
them, they may say it is a friend they have got; but they do not always do so, and I am tired 
of complaining. 

3989. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Inthe case of strangers wishing to see the library, how are they 
admitted ?—They ask the messenger in the hall; the messenger asks permission, and they are 
generally, particularly foreigners, admitted. 

3990. Is there always an attendant for each party ?—Yes, there ought to be. I find very 
often strangers in the library by themselves. I do not know how they have come in, or what 
they are about. 

3991. (Mr. Monckton Milnes.) Is it not the custom in the public libraries on the Continent, 
for persons to enter and walk about without being molested at all ?—Never, I believe. I 
went myself to the Royal Library at Paris, in 1836, and without being known, J asked to see 
the library, and I was told that that was a day it was not open, and I could not. ‘There is a 
room in the Royal Library at Paris, which is fitted with glazed cases, and where the public 
are admitted on certain days of the week. But the whole library, very few people see, and 
never alone; they see much more of our library than of any foreign library. 

8992. (Chairman). When the books are registered and delivered to you, is it your habit to 
compare the books that you receive with the register ?—No, I never have seen the register in 
my life; and if your Lordship recollects, there is in evidence before you that I might send for 
it (Answer 1424), and I did send for it, but I could not see it. A week after, it wassent to me, 
and then I might have seen it in the presence of a clerk, but not otherwise (Answer 3010) ; so 
that it is very true that I can send for it, but it is also true that I cannot get it, and never have 
got it; in fact I have never seen it. 

3993. Under those circumstances, does the register afford any evidence that any particular 
book has been received by you?—I believe it affords evidence of the reverse ; it affords evidence 
that I have not the book. I get a book, and I send it in with the bill to the Trustees; the bill 
is never paid unless every book in that bill is received to be stamped, and to be registered ; 
therefore, the very fact of the bill being paid, is proof that all the books in that bill were sent 
in by me, and were from me passed here into this department of the Secretary, and there is 
no evidence on earth that any of those books ever came back to me. A very curious instance 
of what may happen, happened when the Commissioners met here last year. At one of their 
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early meetings, some books were brought before the Commissioners in this room by Mr. 
Forshall, in order that they should see how books were stamped and registered ; shortly after, 
the Commissioners and we all went away, the meeting having broken up. A few days 
afterwards, I received a letter from Mr. Collier, returnmg me three or four books which the 
Commissioners had taken away in mistake. The remainder of the books included in the 
bills to which those belonged, which had thus been taken away, had already come back to me, 
I had never missed what had been carried off, and if those books had been kept away I never 
could have found out what had become of them ; they went away without my having anything 
to do with it, and others may go away at any other time as those did then, but, perhaps, not 
find their way back as easily. 

3994, (Lhe Lord Advocate.) Then there is no charge against your department from the 
Secretary’s Office, in which the books are registered when they are returned ’—Certainly 
not. 

3995. So that as the matter stands, there is no other charge than this—you send forward 
the books into the Secretary's Department for the purpose of being stamped and registered, 
The payment of those bills implies an examination of the books and a comparison of the bills 
with the books which you have sent to the Secretary’s Department ?—Yes. 

3996. Well then that implies so far a charge upon the Secretary’s Department ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

3997. But in the transmission of the books from his department to your department, there 
is nothing to charge your department again with the books ?—Nothing. 

3998. Or to relieve the Secretary’s Department of the charge implied that the books are in 
the department by the payment of the bill?—No; when the bill is paid it is a proof that he 
has got the books. 

3999. Has it ever been proposed that there should be an examination of the books 
returned as registered and stamped, so as to make a new charge upon the Department of 
Printed Books ?—Not that I recollect; but this has been proposed, which I think ought to be 
done, that is, to do away with the registration altogether, which causes an immense deal of 
trouble and expense, and is of no use on earth. 

4000. Has that been proposed to the Trustees ?—Yes. 

4001. On any specific plan?—Not any plan; it has been proposed to do away with the 
registration, but no plan that I know of, or that I recollect, has been suggested instead of it; 
it seems to me that it is useless; the bills signed by an officer are the best registration. 

4002, Have you ever made any statement to the Trustees yourself with respect to the incon- 
venience of this system of the want of proper charge?—I have made a representation to the 
Trustees about the uselessness of registration. 

4003. In writing ?—In writing. 

4004. More than once ?—Yes, I think more than once. 

4005. Have the Trustees given any return to those representations in the way of decision? 
—So far as I can remember, they said they thought the present system was right; an answer 
of that sort was what I received. 

4006. Do you remember whether it was in writing ?—It was in writing. 

4007. Then, as I understand you, at present when any books are first received into the 
Museum duty free they are not left in your exclusive keeping, being deposited in ‘the cases in 
which they arrive; those cases being open, they are not under your exclusive keeping ; and, 
secondly, in the case of books, being purchased or otherwise, after being received into your de- 
partment, they are transmitted from your department to the Secretary’s, in order tobe stamped 
and registered, and there is no comparison, or means of comparison, as to those books when 
they are returned to your department ?—Yes; but I do not complain of that, it is the better 
for me, as I have no responsibility. 

4008, It relieves you from responsibility, but do you think that that is a fault in the 
arrangement ?—Yes, I think so. 

4009. Are you of opinion that the system should be such as to reimpose the responsibility 
upon the Keeper of the Department ?—Yes, certainly ; but then if he is to be made responsible, 
he ought to have the care and exclusive custody of the books for which he is to answer. 

4010. Then your complaint would come to this, that you are under responsibility, without 
having the means of making your own custody effectual ?— With respect to those that come 
directly to me, and until they are sent to be stamped and registered; but with respect to others, 
I think I am under no responsibility whatever at any time. 

4011. (Chairman.) With respect to the books acquired by copyright, when you receive 
those from the Secretary, are they attended with any list or register ?’—None at all. I receive 
a notice saying the books received by copyright up to a certain day are ready for removal; I 
send, and whatever is given to the man I send is removed. I have one of the letters here, and 
they are all alike [producing the same]. 

_ 4012. Does any person in your department see the register of copyright books ?—I believe 
it Is seen once a year in this way. When we have, at the end of the year, to make a return to 
the Trustees, for Parliament, of the additions made to the different departments, I make a 
return of the number of books which have been added, and, amongst others, of those received 
by copyright; and in order to ascertain how many books we have received by copyright, I am 
obliged to send a man to this department of the Secretary, to look at his register, and then I 
say that I have received so many books. I have no other means of making the return. The 
truth is, that the register having so many books entered, I suppose that I have received them, 
but I have no knowledge of the fact. This is owing to the officers being obliged to make a 
return which ought to be made by the Secretary, who alone has the merit of it; who alone 
signs it ; who alone has no trouble whatever about it; and who alone has, in his department, 
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all the elements for making such a return correctly, without the slightest inconvenience, by 
merely looking at the papers in his office. 

4013. When the books are brought into your custody, what first becomes of them? do you 
make any catalogue of them ?—Y¢es, it is the first thing that is done, and, when it is possible, 
even before the purchase is completed ; because by cataloguing them previously it helps in finding 
out duplicates, The men may not be able to find out from the titlepage of the book at length, 
particularly in a foreign language, under what head they are to look to see if we have a dupli- 
cate, but they can make it out from the title drawn up for the catalogue; therefore, the first 
thing which is done in general is to catalogue books on such slips as the Commissioners have 
very likely seen about the house. That is the first thing which is done. After a book is 
catalogued and purchased, it is sorted by a gentleman, whose business it is to place those 
books according to their subjects, and he sorts them. He puts all the law books together, 
and all the books of theology together, and so on; and then he ‘subdivides them, and puts all 
English law together, and all French law together, and so on. Afterwards he fixes, according 
to their size, the very spot where each book is to be put, and it is placed there, and a slip with 
the title inside of the book. Subsequently an attendant goes to those books which have been 
placed with their titles in, and he puts the press-mark, that is, the locality assigned to the 
book. If the book stands in press 100, and in shelf A, and it is the 10th book on that shelf, 
the attendant marks it 100 A 10. He puts this mark on the book, on the title, and on all 
the cross-references, when there are cross-references. ‘The slips on which the title and cross- 
references are placed are taken away, and then are arranged inalphabetical order ; after which 
they are given to the transcribers, who insert those titles in the proper place assigned to each 
title by an assistant in the volumes of the catalogue. 

4014. Does that apply equally to books bound and unbound ?—Equally ; but books very 
often have to be put up in a special manner, if they are not bound. First of all a book may 
not go on the shelf, because it is a little too tall, or the shelf may be too full when the book is 
unbound; but one knows very well that when bound such books will go on those shelves, and 
they are put there temporarily, until the time when they come to be bound, and then they go 
on the shelf for which they are destined. Then again, as to the third number; there may be 
two thin volumes, for instance, which it is well known will be bound in one, and therefore the 
shelf, instead of containing 20 volumes, will eventually contain only 19. When the thing is 
quite clear, the people who number the books will use their discretion in numbering them, 
as much as Mr. Watts, the gentleman who places them originally, will use his. diseretion 
in putting them ona shelf on which, at the moment, they do not fit, but which he knows 
they will do when they are bound and arranged. 

4015. When you speak of the catalogue, I presume that is a catalogue which contains the 
duplicate of the title which is in the hook : is that so?—Yes. 

4016. Is that catalogue carried on upon’a system which will give any material assistance in 
making out the new and extended catalogue?—Not for the old books, but for the new it will. 
Since the new catalogue has been decided upon, and the plan has been settled by the Trustees, 
the titles of the books added to the library are all drawn up on the system ordered by the 
Trustees to be followed, but with respect to those already in the Museum; the titles of new 
books are of no assistance. 

4017. (The Lord Adwocate.) You have made out the titles of the books of recent addition 
to the library, upon the principles adopted for the new catalogue?—Yes; as much as we could, 
but not as much as we ought. 

4018. So that they may be at once adopted into the general catalogue?—Yes; but not 
without some correction or revision, which I hope will only be very slight if required. 

4019. (Chairman:) Have you already experienced any difficulty in carrying out this arrange- 
ment for want of room ?——-Yes. 

4020. (Mr. Monckton Milnes.) Perhaps you will be anxious, as the subject has been alluded 
to, to register your opinion that a great many of the evils and difficulties of your department 
arise from want of sufficient accommodation ?—They have been very great hitherto, and for 
this reason particularly, there were a great many books in the house purchased, which were 
known to have been purchased, but which, there being no room to place them, were not acces- 
sible, and that was one of the sources of complaint against the library ; it was found fault with 
me because those books were not accessible, and they were not accessible because I had no room 
in which to put them. 

4021. Would not the difficulties you have complained of with respect to the Grenville 
Library have been very much relieved, if there had been a sufficient space in the present accom- 
modation of the Museum to have received and properly catalogued that collection ?—_Un- 
doubtedly ; and that is one of the just grounds of complaint. Even yesterday a reader wrote for 
one of Mr. Grenville’s books; it was a book I did not know, and not knowing it, I did not 
know where to look for it, and he could not have it. 

4022. (Chairman). Have you any of the specimens of the catalogue of additions, of which 
we have been speaking here ?—J will send for them. 

4023. How many volumes is this to consist of (showing to witness the second part of the 
Grenville Catalogue) ?—That is complete. 

4024. When did you get’ that ?—Two days ago; it is'to be laid before the Trustees to settle 
about the price, and so on. Iam going to report upon it to-morrow. 

4025. With respect to the acquisition of maps, what takes place in your department ?— 
There was a number of maps in the general collection of the Museum and in the Banksian 
collection, of which there was no list nor catalogue at all; the ‘Trustees determined some years 
ago on forming a collection of maps, and I said, “Before we form a collection, we must see 
what we have, if not, we shall buy duplicates.” At my request, they appointed a person who 
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was to make a catalogue of what we had to begin with, and in order to save expense, it was 
decided to adopt the plan of the Catalogue of the Royal Library, where there is a large col- 
lection of maps catalogued on a certain system ; which is not the best that could be deyised, 
but if we had departed from that system, it would have been necessary to re-catalogue the 
whole; and in order not to go to that expense, the catalogue of the new maps, and ofthose 
which were in the old library, was decided to be on the same principle, as much as possible, as 


that of the Royal collection. ; 
4026. Do you happen to recollect the number of articles catalogued in the Royal collection 


of Maps ?—No, I do not. nee i , : : 

4027. Is it very considerable ?—Yes, it is large, but it contains both printed and manuscript 
maps; they are all together, and they are bound in volumes together ; for instance, all the 
maps of Kent, and all the houses, and the parks, and seats, and views in Kent will all be 
properly arranged and bound in one or two volumes, whichever it may be, whether printed or 
manuscript. ! ‘ 

4028. In whose charge are they at this moment ’—They are, I suppose, in my charge; 
they are in the King’s Library, and kept together. If the principle of removing manuscripts 
from the King’s Library is a right principle, certainly that geographical collection ought 
to be broken up also. All the manuscript maps in the King’s collection have been re- 
catalogued, and put in the Catalogue of Manuscript Maps, but is that a reason for breaking up 
the collection and taking all the maps away? And if that is not considered right for maps, it 
cannot be considered right for books. 

4029. With respect to the purchase of maps: how is that conducted ?—As to the purchase 
of maps, there was a difficulty at first about purchasing those which were published by foreign 
governments. I asked the Trustees whether those were to be purchased or not, and at first 
they said, “ No, we will see; but afterwards it was decided that I should purchase them all, 
because if we waited for presents we might never get them. As it was a new thing to buy 
maps, another question arose, and that was, how the money was to be spent,—whether we 
ought to purchase, for instance, English maps first, or foreign maps. I madea report, and 
I gave my opinion, and the Trustees ordered that I should purchase. I purchased some maps, 
and [ submitted them to the Trustees, asking them whether they liked them, and they passed 
a minute saying that they approved the purchase of what I submitted to them, but they would 
express no opinion about it. 

4030. In what year was that ?—In 1840, I believe. 

4031. Will you state generally what has taken place since ?—Since then a fund has been 
assigned to my department for buying maps, and the collection has been increasing very much ; 
they increased much more than they could be catalogued, so that of late I have not purchased, 
because I want first to be certain of what we have. Now the slips are all prepared, the maps 
are all mounted, and they are all arranged geographically in boxes, as I shall have the honour 
of showing to you if you will go to the library, or send for a box here. We must copy 
the slips in two volumes, at least, one of them to be kept in the library, and another 
for the use of the readers, because the readers have no catalogue at this moment; and when 
that is done, then we will go on increasing. 

4032. Has that catalogue begun ?—Not the copy; but in slips it is complete. 

4033. Do you expect to be able to begin upon it shortly ?—When the arrangement of 
the slips is completed, I must ask the Trustees for assistance to transcribe. 

4054. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) Do you recollect at all the number of the slips ? 
26,000. 

4035. (Chairman.) Do you recollect what has been the amount of the fund disposed of in 
any one year for maps ?—No, I do not recollect now. The sum allotted for it was 200Z. a 
year, and I know that I have spent that in old times, but not now. Now there isa surplus 
in hand, for the reason I have stated. 

4036. Do you consider that, with the funds at your disposal, you will be able to keep pace 
with the present advance of topography and geography, or that you will be able to acquire 
generally the finer works of Europe, executed by the Governments of Europe ?—Yes; I should 
think that, two or three years ago, when I recommended it, 2002. a year would have done that. 

4037. Does the Museum get many foreign maps in the shape of presents ?—Very few. 

4038. Do not you think that it would be possible to effect probably, with countries like the 
German sovereignties, for instance, exchanges of maps?—As to exchanges, I do not know. 
The Trustees have nothing to give in exchange ; the Government might do that. 

4039. The question refers to the Government ?—The Government might perhaps be able to 
do so. 

4040. Have you a large collection of music in your charge ?—Yes ; that is again a collec- 
tion which has recently been made. The Trustees asked whether it was right to have a col- 
lection of music, I thought it was, both because it is done in other countries, and because by 
the Copyright Act we have a right to the music, and we got it from Stationers’ Hall under the 
old Act of Parliament, and now have it direct from the publishers; and therefore, as the 
Trustees took it in, I thought they ought to keep the collection up and good. ‘There was a 
large quantity of this musie which had come in by copyright, but which had never been cata- 
logued, or a list made of it, since it came into the Museum. A gentleman of the name of 
Bean, I think, took care of it formerly ; afterwards it was left to accumulate unarranged, 
The Trustees, at my request, appointed a gentleman to make a catalogue of this music; and 
When he came to catalogue the music that had come by copyright, he found that many of the 
Works sent were imperfect; that in some cases the publishers had sent in only the title-page, 
for instance, or had sent in two or three leaves of proofs, and not the book itself. In some 
cases, when it has been considered worth while, though in very few cases, those volumes haye 
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been completed ; but besides that, other music has been bought. For instance, there was not a 
collection of Handel’s works here, and that is one of the articles I have bought myself for the 
Trustees. The Trustees asked for a plain and short way of cataloguing this music. I sug- 
gested, with the advice of a gentleman who understood the subject, a short way of cataloguing 
it. The Trustees passed a resolution that that should apply not only to the printed but to the 
manuscript music. I said they had better try whether this plan would answer for the manuscript 
music, because we had considered it only for the printed music; and I suggested that Mr. 
Oliphant, who is the gentleman that catalogues the music, should try how the rules, applied to 
the manuscript music, would do; and the ‘Trustees ordered him to catalogue the manuscript 
music immediately, and he catalogued all the manuscript music at once, but I do not know on 
what plan. I did not understand that that music was to be at once catalogued, but that it was 
desirable first to try that system, to see how it worked for manuscript music. 

4041. Is there any catalogue printed 2—Yes, of the manuscript, not the printed music ; and 
this is also ready, exactly like that of the maps, to be transcribed for the use of the public. 

4042. (The Lord Advocate.) Which is ready ?—The catalogue of the printed music; but 
the question whether it ouglit to be printed or not is a question which embraces the whole ques- 
tion of printing catalogues of increasing collections. 

4043. (Chairman.) Are you quite clear in your opinion that it is desirable to continue the 
collection of music by copyright ?—I think so now, because that collection is much better since 
the new Copyright Act is come into operation. The collection has much improved; the 
publishers do not send only title-pages, or two or three leaves with the title only of a work ; 
they send the real works complete, such as they are. 

4044. Do you know the date of the completion of this catalogue for the reading-room ? 
(showing it to witness)—It was completed in 1836 or 1837. 

4045. What volume is that ?—That is a volume of letter A of the new catalogue which has 
been brought in here to be shown to the Commissioners. Here is a volume of the old cata- 
logue for the reading-room [opening the same|: you see what operation is necessary here to 
insert additions; for instance, if an insertion is to take place here, you perceive what has to be 
done. You will observe that here there has been an erasure, and here there has been an erasure, 
and here another again | pointing them out]. Then if there is no longer room, in order to 
insert one or two entries we must re-copy the whole leaf, we must put what is in one leaf here, 
in those two sheets, here ; to keep the strict alphabetical order, it may be necessary, for making 
one entry, to copy ten. In order not to transcribe the whole, titles are at first erased, when 
possible, to make room ; here you have an instance of it: in order to make room to make that 
go in they have been obliged to erase; there is therefore the time of erasing and the time of re- 
entering when there has been an erasure. A re-entry once made, if anything happens to come 
to be put here they cannot erase again. The conclusion is, that they will have to copy the 
whole of this in order to make room for one entry. There have been from the Ist of June, 1847, 
to the Ist of June, 1848, 5700 titles erased and re-entered; there have been 15,250 re-written 
altogether like those, and there have been 23,200 newly entered: therefore to enter 23,200 
titles, we have been obliged to re-enter 15,250, and to erase and re-enter 5,700, which was, 
in fact, doubling the work, as the time which it requires to erase is even more than that of 
entering a title. 

4046. Without going minutely into the new catalogue, I should be glad to see the difference 
between the old catalogue and the new ?—Here is the volume of the new catalogue already 
pointed out; here is the King’s Library Catalogue; this is a volume of the old catalogue 
printed as you see in octavo, with manuscript additions inserted in the manner I have tried to 
explain. That is a new catalogue altogether [ pointing to another book]; the first volume con- 
taining letter A, not interleaved,—a common copy. Here is another volume interleaved of 
the old catalogue; it is the copy which is used in the library, but the principle is exactly the 
same; there is the same style of erasing and re-transcribing, and so on, as in the reading-room 
copy ; here is a sheet cancelled. ‘There is no more room here [ pointing out in the volume 
last produced |. 

4047. This is the copy you keep in the library for the purpose of referring to the books ?— 
Yes, for ourselves. This is again another part of the first volume of the new catalogue. The 
printed pages are the same as those pages in the other volume, and you will find that they are 
only inlaid, 

4048. What are those erasures [pointing out an entry in the printed part of the old 
catalogue|?—That is a book which was sold because there was a duplicate of it in the King’s 
Library, and as we happen to have a catalogue of the King’s Library here, you will find that 
same book here [referring to the same and pointing it out|—Berdini, Historia dell Antica et 
Moderna Palestina—we sold the copy, the entry of which you saw erased, in the Museum 
catalogue. 

4049. That is a practice that is abandoned, is it not ?—I hope so, but I do not know that 
there is any rule against it. 

4050. None have been sold lately ?—None of any importance have been sold lately. 

4051. (Sir Charles Lemon.) What object can there be in keeping a great number of copies 
of the same book ?—We cannot keep a great number of copies, because we have not them ; 
in the case of a duplicate there are so many things to be done before the book is sold, that it 
is a loss to the house to sell it at all. Take the instance of this book; you must have both 
copies fetched from their places to be compared, and when they come to you and you compare 
them, you may find that neither of them cau be sold because one may be a better copy than 
the Royal, and the other cannot be sold because it is a present; or both might have been pre- 
sented; or one not presented might have manuscript notes, and for that reason must be kept. 
When you have made all these observations and found out at last that you can part with the 
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book, there is the risk then that the wrong copy may go out, and that is again a thing which 
is to be considered. Finally, there is the obloquy which has been attached to this house. for 
selling their duplicates; and that for books which did not. fetch their expenses of sale. The 
books that you can sell are of so little importance, that when you consider the time you haye 
lost before you can decide whether you can sell them, you had better lose the money and keep 
the books. I suggested what I thought was a better plan, namely, to keep the duplicates, 
and to have a library of books to lend out of the house. In all libraries on the Continent the 
lend books, but here I hope they will never lend them: it is quite right not to lend them; 
however, there can be no objection under proper regulations to lend duplicates, 

4052. (Chairman.) Is there anything you wish to add on the subject of the catalogue of 
additions ?—Not at present; now that ycu see how the additions are entered, you will see the 
difficulty of keeping the catalogues up. As I have shown to you, to add 23,000 titles of new 
books, it has been necessary to erase and re-enter nearly 6000; it has been, moreover, necessary 
to re-transcribe more than 15,000; that is to say, to insert 23,000 new titles, we have been 
obliged to go twice over the work, in order to keep the alphabetical order of the entries ; 
that requires a large number of hands. When you say that there are 10,000 titles to add to 
the catalogue, it 1s not enough to say we have to enter 10,000 titles, we must enter 20,000, 
because we have two copies, and, besides that, we must erase and re-transcribe, as I have been 
explaining, perhaps 20,000 more, or something in that proportion. ‘There is, moreover, a great 
liability to error. When copyists re-transcribe, they ought to take down correctly the entry 
which they find before them, but possibly they do not, and that is an error that is never dise 
covered till it appears in the catalogue. I may catalogue the book quite correctly, and the 
title may have been copied quite correctly, but when it comes to be re-copied, any error that 
is a mere clerical error, affects the cataloguing of the book just as if it were badly catalogued 
originally, whereas the error is only occasioned by this continual re-copying and making copies 
of copies. ‘Then, whenever we have to insert new titles, we must take from the reading-room 
the volume of the catalogue wanted, in order to make this insertion ; while this volume is away, 
any gentleman in the reading-room wanting any book inserted in it must look in the cor- 
responding volume of the former catalogue long discarded, that has not all the books in it, nor 
the press-marks; he takes the title from that, if he finds it, as he has no other; but then the 
press-marks not being there, the attendants inside the library must look at the other copy 
of the catalogue. We take care not to have the two corresponding volumes away at the same 
time, but must lose some time in looking and finding where the book stands, and finally take 
it to the reader, who is kept waiting. ‘Then by not keeping the catalogue up to the day 
as much as possible, you postpone, to an indefinite period almost, the entry of the additions, 
I suppose I have six transcribers. I have three volumes of the catalogue from the reading- 
room, and three volumes from the library away at the same time, of different letters. But 
if the arrears are allowed to accumulate, as-is the case at present, if you were to give me now 
20 transcribers I could not use them; partly because I could not superintend them, and partly 
beeause if I had 20 transcribers I should have to put them on 20 volumes of the catalogue, 10 
from the reading-room for instance, and 10 from the library, and therefore we should have 
to deprive the public of the use of 10 volumes. The inconvenience of not keeping up the 
catalogue, great as it is, is not only felt at the moment, but it is felt for years after. I have 
here a return: we have now about 50,000 titles to enter; those 50,000 make 100,000 entries 
immediately, because there are two copies of the catalogue, then add the erasures and the re- 
transcriptions, and so on, which I have been pointing out, and which are rendered necessary, 
and this comes to 200,000 titles. How many years will it take to enter them? I cannot take 
the whole of the catalogues away, and set to work as many transcribers as there are volumes, 
and do itin a year. The readers who do not find these titles entered, and who know that the 
book is in the Museum, not finding it in the catalogue, complain of me, and say they cannot 
understand why those books are not entered in the catalogue; the fact is, they are not entered 
originally because I have not hands enough, and afterwards, even if I get the hands, the 
cannot be entered, because if I was to attempt to enter them all at once or too fast, I should 
take from the readers all the catalogues, or the greatest part. 

4053. (Lord Canning). In fact, it is getting worse and worse every year ?’—Every day and 
every hour within the last two or three years. I had kept arrears under before. We had 
arrears when I became keeper, but those arrears had been overcome ; but when the Govern- 
ment granted a large sum to purchase books, in consequence of my report asking for an increase 
to the library for the special reasons that I have stated in that paper, and which the: Trustees, 
the Treasury, and Parliament conceived to be good reasons, it. was forgotten that at. the 
same time I told the Trustees that they must consider that there must be a proportionate 
addition for three things—for building, binding, and cataloguing. Now this has not been 
granted, and the consequence is, that Ihave bought more books than could be catalogued; and 
1 have afterwards catalogued, because they gave assistance for cataloguing, more than could 
be transcribed, because they never appointed the full number of transcribers; and the full 
number of transeribers could not be appointed in some measure because they are so badly paid 
that competent persons will not come; but whatever the reason is, the fact is they have not 
been appointed, and here is the state in which we are, and that is the reason why I have not 
urged the copying of the catalogues of maps and music, because if we are to add at all, this 
catalogue is the one to which it is necessary first to add. 

4054. If these matters do not go on more regularly, soon, in the course of a few years, will 
not this inconvenience be almost irremediable ?—That. is perfectly true ; in the course of two 
or three years this library will be as bad as any library on the Continent ; it will be impos- 
sible to find the books, or to keep up the catalogues; or to find anything, which is the state in 
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which many of the libraries on the Continent are. This library is even now in better order than 
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any great public library on the Continent. I am quite willing to join issue with any one who 
knows them, should he differ. But if things go on in this way, most certainly the evils will be 
irremediable ; it will be impossible to remedy them except you shut up the library at last. 
4055. Supposing that course were taken, of shutting up the library entirely until the cata- 
logue was put straight, how long a period do you imagine would be required for that pur- 
pose ?—I have not considered that, because it is a course that I should deprecate very much. 
I think if we attempt it now, and we take care to provide means, the evil will be remedied in 
three or four years; that is, in fact, we will insert more titles in the catalogues than we buy 


| books. 


4056. But still during those three or four years the public must be exposed to a considerable 
inconvenience ?—They must, I am sorry to say; and I to undeserved blame. 

4057. (Chairman.) Do you happen to know what the comparative difference of work is 
in the library here and at Munich ?—In what respect ? 

4058. In the use of the library ?—There is no comparison between Munich and here, because 


_ there they lend books, and because the catalogues are not so freely used by the readers. 


4059. They also lend books at Paris, do they not?—They also lend books at Paris, but 
not so much as formerly; they have more readers there, but those readers have not the 
convenience of searching the catalogues, nor more than one book at a time. A reader who 
wants a book there, goes to one of the librarians and asks for that book, and the librarian 
says it is not there, and there is an end of it; but here, they look at the catalogue and find 
it; it is a facility known in no library that I know of, and certairily in none of equal extent ; 
it is a great convenience to readers to look at the catalogue, and find the book they want, and 
insist on having it. If the book is not forthcoming immediately, they say, It is here in the 


to) A & 
catalogue, and you, officer, ought to produce it; or if they do not find it in the catalogue, 


supposing it a copyright-book, they say, This book has been published a year or two ago, and 
I know from the publisher that you have received it, and it is not in your catalogue; you 
must produce it. 

4060. In your evidence in 1836, in question 4825, you describe an improvement that had 
been recently adopted by the use of tickets; has that system been persevered in?—Yes. In 
the reading-room there was a copy of the catalogue exactly like this, but without these marks 
here. A reader, for instance, wrote for this book—in order to find this book the officer was 
obliged to come inside the library where there was a copy of the catalogue with those marks ; 
he looked out for the book, found it, put the press-mark upon the paper, and then went, found 
the book, and ‘took it to the reader. In all this there was an unnecessary loss of time, and I 
suggested what was adopted, namely, that those press-marks should be put here, and that the 
readers themselves should copy the press-marks as they copied the title of the book, because 
then the attendants could go directly, without looking at the second copy of the catalogue, to 
the place where the book stood and fetch it. These are the marks.of books in the old library, 
and these are the new ones [pointing them out]. It was found that some readers would not put 
these marks. If they did not put the marks, the attendant was obliged to go and look at the 
catalogue inside, as he did in old time, and that took up the time of the man who might be 
attending on another reader instead, which other reader was neglected, because the attendant had 
to do the most trifling thing, namely, to put in this mark. It was therefore arranged that tickets 
should be printed. These are the tickets which are used now. ‘These we introduced, in order 
to oblige readers to put these marks ; and if you look at the back, there are the directions. These 
were the patterns which we tried at first [producing the same]. Now areader by putting that, and 
writing it in that way, enables us to get at once to the proper place; but if the reader does not 
write that number exactly, it is impossible for us to find the book ; we must go and look at the 
catalogue ourselves. After the tickets had been adopted in this way, ancther improvement 
(introduced since the suggestion made to the Committee of the House of Commons) was this. 
Formerly we took this ticket and we kept it; but it was thought that it would be better that 
the readers who returned their books should have their tickets returned. As an inconvenience 
was felt from a book being in the reading-room, and it not being known in whose hands it was 
when asked for by somebody else, we began to copy these tickets and put them in the place of 
the book, so that if that same book was wanted, the attendant went to its place and found the 
ticket, on which it was stated who had the book; but those tickets being on bits of paper, were 
often lost, or got behind the other books, and they did not answer the purpose for which they 
were at first instituted, and moreover there was no means in the library of ascertaining who 
had the book last, and when it was returned. To remedy these inconveniences, a board is now 
left, instead of a bit of paper, in the place of the book that is taken away ; that board has a number, 
which is the number of the attendant who has fetched that book, and it has a second number, 
which is the number of the board of that particular attendant. For instance 16, 20 means 
that the board belongs to an attendant who has the number 16 to himself, and it may serve for 
any man, whatever be his name; and that that is the 20th board of his series that he has put 
in the place of the books. Then we have a register in which that attendant puts down the 
day when he fetched the book, and for whom, and what was its press-mark. He enters it 
double as a check; in the evening the bookbinder takes that register, and the counterpart is 
arranged in a volume according to the presses of the library, that is, according to the series 
of numbers. When the book is returned, that sort of counterfoil, which is cut out, and which 
is put in this order, is stamped off, and we keep that volume, that register, so that we may always 
know that, for instance, on the 4th of July such a man had sucha book, and that it was returned 
on the 5th. The book, when returned, always goes through the hands of two persons, and two 
only who stamp it off, so that we know perfectly that the book must have gone back, and those 
two persons can swear to it. I do not know whether I have explained this well; to understand 
it fully you must come down to the library. 


A. Pamezzi, Esq. 


July 5, 1848. 
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4061. Have you plenty of copies of the old catalogue, for the purpose of inlaying and making 
use of ?——Plenty ; but there is another difficulty about this catalogue, and a very serious one it is, 
and it is this :—Hitherto we have spoken of the manuscript additions, which we ‘must recopy ; 
but finally, even these inlaid printed leaves will become worn out, as you see, for instance, here, 
Even the printed part as you see here [pointing out the same | becomes worn out and will haye 
to be changed. To change that, we must copy all those press-marks, and all those cross 
references inserted in manuscript on the margin of the leaf; and all this is owing to the cata. 
logue being printed. 

4062. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Would it not be better, if you got your catalogue into tolerable 
order, to put the additions ina supplemental volume of catalogues ?—That has been though, 
of; in fact, those manuscript additions are a supplemental volume ; but the reader must consult 
two catalogues, if the print and manuscript are not bound together; he must look, first of all, 
in one, and then in the other. 

4063. But their labour would not be at the time very much increased, and it would be very 
satisfactory when you had formed the catalogue, that it should remain in the same state ?— 
They would have to consult two catalogues always, which is a great inconvenience ; but if you 
do not print at all, all these difficulties are done away with. In a letter which I had the 
honour to address to Lord Ellesmere, that question has been treated at some length. 

4064. Just to work out that idea that was thrown out just now, as to applying the duplicates 
for forming a lending library, you say that is done in foreign countries ?—In foreign countries 
they lend the books from the libraries, whether duplicate or not. 

4065. Your idea then would be to have a separate establishment altogether for that ?—No, 
to have the same establishment, and to have a lending department in it. 

4066. In working out such a system as that, which is so directly contrary to everything 
which is now in use in the British Museum, you must have an entire set of arrangements, sepa- 
rate from those which you now have ?—Much more easily than in any other establishment, 
There is this advantage, that if a book is lost, and there ceases to be a duplicate, for instanee, 
in the library itself, then you cease to lend it, and you do not break up the collection. More- 
over, all the machinery for lending will cost much less as part of the Printed Book Depart- 
ment, than a separate lending library in a separate establishment. 

4067. How long, in the course of the year, is the library closed to readers?—Three weeks; 
the first week of January, the first week in May, and the first week in September, besides Ash 
Wednesday, Good Friday, and Christmas-day. 

4068. Have you any reason to believe that if that vacation was extended for a certain number 
of years, with a view of getting the catalogues more forward, it would create any very great 
inconvenience or dissatisfaction ?—I think it would; the reason that I think the closing is objee- 
tionable, is this, that although there are ten readers who are put to inconvenience by not finding 
what they want, as to books that are unentered, there are 200 who do use the library and the 
catalogue as it is. 

4069. Is there any other way by which books are taken out of the library, except to go to 
the reading-room?—No other, except in the house; all the officers of the Museum haye 
books at home. 

4070. Is there a separate register kept of that ?—Just the same as for other readers. 

4071. And the binding ?—And for the binding again, there is exactly the same register; 
the binding too is in the house ; no book ever goes out of the house, except to be produced in a 
court of law, and then it is always in the custody of the officer. 

4072. (Chairman.) Is there any distinction made with regard to the accommodation of the 
reading-room between unbound books, bound books, and books of very fine binding ?—I tried 
to do that, because when books come in in numbers, and particularly books of plates, the 
plates being loose, and the text also loose, published in a certain number of pages or sheets, if 
you send them into the reading-room they get torn, pretty much in the way that this is [ pornting 
to a volume]. I tried to stop that, but I found that people were complaining so much that finally 
I let them have almost all they ask. I know of no other library in the world where this is 
allowed; the books are very seriously injured in that way. There is one manner of meeting 
that evil by temporary binding, but that is a very expensive thing. If you take, for instance, 
Mr. Gould’s Book of Birds, which you have here, and it is bound temporarily, that is, I bound 
four or five parts together with a back of cloth only, like this book ; then comes one or two parts 
more, and I must break up what is bound and insert those one or two parts, and if I do not do 
that immediately that part or two is used and spoiled before it is put in. In no other library 
are books in this state allowed to go to the reading-room so freely as they are allowed to go 
here. So as to very fine and very rare books, for instance the first edition of the Bible, people 
find them in the catalogue, and they insist and will have them, 

4073. (Chairman.) Do you think that some discretion should be left as to readers of that 
description ?—I think so; there cannot be any objection to let them have them; it is unplea- 
sant to us to say to a reader, You see that is a fine book, you cannot have it; but, at the 
same time, if something is not done, the evil will become very serious indeed, and for new 
books and books in parts it has become serious. 

4074. Have you any reason to imagine that any serious losses have occurred to the collection 
of the Museum ?—No, I think not. There have been some little things—some plates, scarcely 
worth anything—cut out of the “ Agricultural Journal,” I believe that is the title; the plates of 
some fat animals which had been exhibited at cattle-shows have been cut out. 

4075. Have you been aware of many complaints, of late years, on the part of readers and 
those who use the reading-room?—I have heard of complaints, and, whenever I have heard 
of them, I have inquired into them, and I have generally found that they were ground- 
less. I should like very much that the Commissioners would have the goodness to examine 
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some gentlemen who I know have complained, in order that they should state especially what 
they have to complain of. If your Lordship would permit me, I will give you a list, so far as 
1 know, of all those that I have heard have complained, and of those who may give information 
as to anonymous complainers. 

4076. Will you be so good as to do that?—I will. I wish, if it were not too much trouble, 
that the Commissioners would come to the library ; whenever they do so, I can explain there on 
the spot many things which it is impossible to make them understand here. 

4077. With respect to the attendants in your department—the staff of your department—is 
there anything you wish to add to your former evidence on that subject as to its sufficiency or 
insufficiency ?—No; I said, I think, the other day all that I have to say, and what I have been 
saying here to-day I think will satisfy the Commissioners of the importance of providing 
for it, and immediately. 

4078. With respect to the appointments to situations in your department, I think you have 
stated that the higher situations have been bestowed without any reference to recommendations 
of yours ?—Yes, there has been only one case, and that is Mr. Garnett’s, since I have been 
here. 

4079. What has been the case with the inferior situations ?—There has been a case where a 
person was appointed against my recommendation. 

4080. Is there any suggestion you would wish to make to the Commission upon the subject 
of the patronage of your department 2—Yes; I have some papers which, if the Commissioners 
wish it, I will produce. I have here the papers. 

4081. Will you put them in if you please. [The Witness delivered in the same.] 

4082. (Sir Philip Egerton.) What is the purport of those papers?—I received a letter in 


-1840, informing me that a certain alteration was going to take place in the classes and number 


of the attendants in my department, and I was asked to state whom I should wish to be made 
an attendant of the first class: whom I thought was a right person. I suggested the person who 
I thought had a claim to it, and I said that as that would cause (he being an attendant of the 
second class) a vacancy in that class, that then so-and-so should succeed him, and then 
so-and-so should succeed the person promoted from the third class. I had my letter returned 
to me, because, it was said, I spoke of things that I had not been asked. 

4083. (Chairman.) Who returned it ?—The Secretary ; I then sent the whole to the Trustees, 
and the ‘Trustees said they had nothing to do with it, because the matter belonged to the 
Principal Trustees, and they too returned my correspondence ; and the conclusion was, that 
this man whom I proposed, who certainly had more right to that place than anybody else, 
was set aside, and another person appointed. Now, that was not only an injustice to him, but, 
by leaving him where he was, all those who would have been promoted if he had been pro- 
moted were kept in their places. The effects of this injustice are felt to this day. 

4084. Was the person appointed to the situation a stranger ?—He was here as an extra 
attendant. 

4085. He was not on the permanent establishment ?—No. 

4086. What is the nature of the duties of an attendant of the first class ?—The same as the 
others, there is no difference; an attendant of the third class may write a good hand, and 
therefore he is employed in writing ; and an attendant of the first class may be much inferior 
to him in every respect, but by having been here for many years, he may have become an 
attendant of the first class. 

4087. Do the duties of the attendants include that of transcription ?—Attendants are em- 
ployed, some in transcribing these catalogues, some in fetching books for the readers, some in 
keeping in order the titles of books catalogued on slips, some in marking the books when they 
are put up, some in helping to put up books, some in searching for duplicates, some in chequing 
the invoices of booksellers who offer books for sale, some in taking books to and from the Se- 
cretary’s office, some in providing books for the assistants to catalogue, some in replacing books 
after they have been used, some in copying reports and letters, &c., &e. Once a-week there is 
a very heavy work belonging to my department, and that is, to sweep and clean all the rooms. 
On Saturday morning, there are perhaps six of these men who are obliged to go about the house 
and sweep the floors, and then dust all the tables, and so on. Generally, I employ in that work, 
which is rather irksome and disagreeable, the juniors and last comers; they have that uncom- 
fortable sort of service. ‘Then when the number of attendants is full, that is, when I have all 
the attendants that the Trustees have assigned to my department, there is the cleaning of books: 
the books are all removed from their places, the shelves are cleaned, the volumes are dusted 
and replaced; and if it is done regularly, the whole library is cleaned in the course of the 
year: every book is thus taken down once a-year: but for the last year, or nearly two years, 
that has not been done, for want of hands. 

4088. (Sir Philip Egerton.) You would object to the cleaning of the apartments being 
done by regular housemaids, I suppose ?—Not at all; I should be very glad of it. 

4089. Is the cleaning of other departments in the Museum done by the attendants, or is 
there a staff of servants appointed for that purpose 2—I do not know, but I believe it is in 
some departments done by the attendants, and in some not; I believe in the Natural History, 
and Antiquities, it is done by the attendants, on the private days. 

4090. ‘The question refers merely to the cleansing of the apartments ?—I speak of the 
apartments ; those attendants sweep the apartments themselves. I believe it is not so with the 
Manuscript Department ; the apartments there are swept I do not know by whom. | 


[The Witness withdrew. ] 
Adjourned till To-morrow at 12 o’clock. 
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Tuurspay, July 13, 1848. 
The Eart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Viscount Canninc, Lord WrorTtEstey, The Bishop of Norwicu, Sir Partie Ecerton, 
Sir CoarLes Lemon. 


Antonio Panizzi, Eisq., further examined. 


4091. (Chairman.) The Commissioners wish to call your attention to the Report of the 
Sub-Committee on the Library, dated March 6, 1847, at page 351 of the Appendix ?—[ The 
witness referred to the Appendiz.] 

4092. Is that the last Report of any importance which has been made upon the sub- 
ject of the continuation of the catalogue ?—I believe this is a minute of the Trustees 
of the 6th of March. There have been several more, as many as six or seven more, 
communications from and to the Trustees, up to the 11th of December, 1847. On the I 1th 
of December, 1847, that business was concluded. 

4093. That would finish the history up to the present time ?-—Quite. 

4094. The last Report in our Appendix is dated 10th June, 1847?—Yes; there are per- 
haps six or eight papers more, not long. 

4095. Have any of those papers caused any material alteration in your proceedings with 
regard to the catalogue ?—The last is saying in substance that I have done right; that my 
views were correct, and they are virtually adopted. Before proceeding further, I wish to remark 
that, the other day, I was asked for some papers, and I said in my examination that I pro- 
duced them, but they were, in mistake, given back to me; however, here they are; they are 
the papers about the appointment of attendants, and a report about the maps. ‘The Com- 
missioners asked me, moreover, for the names of the people who had complained, or who knew 
something about the complaints, and here is the list. [The same were handed in.] 

4096. Are the Commissioners to understand you, with reference to the minute of the Sub- 
Committee of March 6, 1847, that if anything has occurred since then, with regard to the 
catalogue, it does not reverse in any respect your recommendations with regard to the continu- 
ance of the catalogue ?—Quite the reverse. It confirms my views. I wish, however, the Com- 
missioners to keep in mind my report of the 18th of March, page 353, from the words “ With 
reference to a part, &c.,” when they consider the substance of what I stated to the Trustees on 
the 6th of March, according to the minute at page 351. 

4097. It tends to confirm that minute, so far as that minute agrees with your views ?— 
Exactly so: so far as that minute agrees with the views which I have all along expressed and 
tried to prevail on the Trustees to adopt. In fact, on the 11th of December, the Trustees 
adopted the first two resolutions of Mr. Hamilton, which are printed with that minute of the 
6th of March. 

4098. I believe you have uniformly been of opinion, and have represented to the Trustees 
that any general catalogue of the whole Collection of Printed Books should be compiled upon 
a uniform plan?—Yes ; I consider that uniformity and consistency are of the greatest import- 
ance ina catalogue. [stated so to the Committee of the House of Commons in 1836, in my 
answer 4868; and want of uniformity in the titles was one of the great difficulties which 
Mr. Harper had to overcome when the first catalogue of all was printed in 1787. I shall 
have the honour of calling the attention of the Commissioners, by and by, to Mr. Harper's 
opinions. Mr. Baber, my immediate predecessor, in his Report of the 26th of April, 1834, 
which is the foundation of all that has been done since, insisted particularly on uniformity. 

4099. I presume you have seen no reason to alter or to modify that opinion ?—-Not at all ; 
I am still of the same opinion. 

4100. What is your opinion with regard to the necessity of fulness and accuracy in a cata- 
logue ?—I am of opinion that a catalogue ought to be full and accurate. Asto its not being full, 
a catalogue is not so useful if not full, and if it is inaccurate it is worse than useless, because it 
misleads people. Inthe Statutes of 1833, chapter 3, paragraph 7, the Trustees introduced, for 
the first time, the words “ full and accurate,” as the special qualifications of their catalogues. 
Those words were repeated, speaking of the catalogues for the Museum, in the Statutes of 
1839; and when the inquiry took place in 1836, Sir Harris Nicolas, among others who were 
examined, in his answer 3612, said that he considered full and accurate catalogues to be 
indispensable. The Committee themselves, when they reported to the House of Commons, 
in their 13th Resolution recommended expressly “full and accurate catalogues.” When the 
catalogue of 1787 was ordered by the Trustees, they directed Mr. Harper to make a “com- 
pendious” catalogue of their library; therefore, the alteration of 1833, introducing words of 
such import, the very reverse of the adjunct “ compendious” which had prevailed for so many 
years, has still more the appearance of having been deliberately made. Up to that time I do 
not know that that minute, ordering a “ compendious” catalogue, had ever been altered, but it 
was altered expressly in 1833, and it has never been seriously doubted that the point was 
then definitively settled. The question was set at rest in 1833, and the principle adopted, 
very properly in my opinion, of having full and accurate catalogues, and no other. 

4101. Were you engaged with respect to the catalogue in 1833 ?—I was, but not in my 
present position; I was extra-assistant librarian. In those days, when the Trustees altered 
their Statutes, they sent proofs to all the officers for the benefit of their opinions, before they 
sanctioned the alterations ; and I had a proof myself of those statutes. I had nothing to say. 
I did not occupy a place of sufficient importance to say anything ; but those statutes were 
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circulated before they were adopted by the Trustees at their general meeting, among the officers, 
and no officer found fault with “full and accurate catalogues.” 

4102. What was the date of the commencement of the catalogue on which you are now 
engaged ?—After the minute of the 13th July, 1839, it was begun in earnest on the plan then 
prescribed by the Trustees. I could not begin it before, because I did not know what plan the 
Trustees meant to adopt. The statutes and rules now in foree were passed in the month of 
June in that same year; they are dated June, 1839. The officers’ opinion was not asked re- 
specting them, contrary to all precedents. 

4103. Do you mean by rules, the rules for the catalogue ?—No ; the statutes and rules for 
the Museum in general. 

4104, At that meeting of July 13th, the rules for the catalogue were, for the first time, 
finally approved of ?—Yes. 

4105. Do the fulness and accuracy of the titles enter into the question, applying those terms 
to classed catalogues ?—Yes ; I think they do. When that Committee of the House of Commons 
sat in 1836 the question was discussed about elassed catalogues. I said then, what on’ con- 
sideration I have always found reason to think was right, that a classed catalogue is a thing that 
cannot be done in a manner either satisfactory or that can be of general use. But what is of 
great use, and what I should wish to see made, is an index of matters to a good alphabetical 
catalogue; but if the titles of the alphabetical catalogue are not full and accurate, an index of 
matters will not be so useful, because you leave out, by shortening the titles, many of the words 
which would be given in the index of matters to direct you to subjects. I gave that evidence 
in 1836, in my answer 4855 and in my answer 4858. 

4106. Have you ever considered, with reference to such a catalogue as that of the collection 
in the British Museum, the time or labour which would be necessary to make an index of 
matters ?—Never, because before we began that index, the work to which the index refers, 
namely, the catalogue, alphabetically arranged, ought to be very much advanced if not com- 
pleted. I should think now, advanced as we are in the alphabetical catalogue, we might begin 
an index of matters. I do not think we could have begun it before ; by taking the titles “ full 
and accurate” as they are drawn up, and using them as a work to be referred to im the index 
of matters, a work might be compiled of matchless usefulness. 

4107. Do you think it would have been possible by any other plan than that which is now 
in progress, to have consulted the impatience of the public for a complete catalogue: could 

ou have sacrificed in some degree, uniformity and fulness without material disadvantage ?— 
No; it could not have been done. The complaints against the present catalogue are, in fact, 
that the the titles are not full and accurate, and if those who compiled them, Sir Henry Ellis 
and my predecessor, had not been hurried, I have no doubt that they would have made a much 
better catalogue. They made as good a catalogue as they could make under the pressure of 
the Trustees wishing for a “compendious” catalogue immediately. If we now publish 
another catalogue in a hurry, we never shall have a good one. We shall publish one in a hurry, 
and then again, when that is completed, we must publish another still in a hurry. What we 
really want now is a catalogue on a lasting basis, carefully compiled, serving as a pattern for 
titles to be added ever after—a catalogue that shall be creditable to such an institution as this, 
and such as the public have a right to expect, and not any more make-shifts as we have had 
hitherto, If we are to have short titles we not only have to do what has been done hitherto, but 
we have actually to spoil the good titles which we have. The catalogues of Sir Joseph Banks’s 
and of the Royal Library, have full titles, and if we are to make a short catalogue now, in 
order to make it uniform, we shall have to cut down the titles of Sir Joseph Banks’s, which are 
very good, and those of the Royal Library, which are not always accurate, because in cata- 
loguing the books in the Royal Library, instead of cataloguing from the books themselves, they 
catalogued from other catalogues ; and one of the instances which I have adduced in the letter 
which I have addressed to your Lordship about the different copies of the same edition of 
Abelard, I took from the catalogue in the King’s Library. The title of that work is set down 
as if in the Royal copy there were all those accessories which are mentioned in some title-pages, 
and which are actually contained in some of the copies of the edition of 1616; but when we 
look at the copy so catalogued, we see that it is one of those without those additions ; those who 
drew up the Royal catalogue did not take the title from the book itself, but from a catalogue 
in which there was a copy with those additions, and they thus described a book which they had not. 

4108. Is it your opinion, with respect to the plan and execution of a catalogue, that rules 
should be laid down very strictly beforehand ?—Not by others. Whoever is to answer for the 
execution ought to make, himself, what rules he thinks right. When he is told what. sort of 
catalogue those who employ him want to have, the execution and responsibility must be left to 
him. I said so ina letter which I addressed to the Trustees in 1836, and which is printed 
in Return No. 10, page 130, as well as in a report of the 12th of January, 1838, page 156, of 
same return. In that letter and in that report, I have said all I could say as to rules made 
beforehand, and as to other important points connected with this subject. It is impossible for 
gentlemen sitting at a table to lay down rules beforehand for all possible cases that may hap- 
pen in cataloguing ; they have no responsibility ; and if some of them have, many of them have 
no experience at all on the subject. In this institution no one has ever dreamt of giving specific 
rules for cataloguing manuscripts, for cataloguing antiquities, for cataloguing coins, or for 
cataloguing objects of natural history, as has been done for printed books. As I have had the 
honour to state to the Commissioners, one of the great misfortunes of my department is that 
every one who has a library, or knows anything about printed books, thinks that he knows 
about the cataloguing of them, and even for a large, increasing, and public library like this, 
sees no difficulties which are worth discussion. 

4109. Have you had reason, in the progress of your own labours on the catalogue, to 
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require a larger latitude than you were allowed, with respect to a departure from: the rules 
laid down by the Trustees ?—Yes, I have. I did all [ could for them not to have any rules 
made; but when they began to make some rules, then I thought that they ought to make 
the whole. There was the chance of having a better set of rules if they made the whole, and if 
the whole of them were given to me, than if they made some now and then without regard 
to consistency. Nevertheless the rules, as laid down by the Trustees, have not proved in prac- 
tice either as complete or as unobjectionable as was expected. ‘\ 
4]10. In the progress of cataloguing, has it been necessary to make several additional 
rules?—Yes; and, with the permission a the Commissioners, I will tell the history of how 
j i 6 ome to be given to me as they are now, 
eae itl ae Sedat that eee ?—The report of Mr. Baber’s, dated 26th of 
April, 1834, laid down both the maxims for cataloguing and the principles of execu- 
tion. The Trustees approved of the maxims in general, but not of the manner of exe- 
cuting the work. They directed Mr. Baber to draw up a catalogue in a certain manner, 
and to circulate that part of his report which set out the plan of the work among those 
who were to execute it. By the alteration made inthe mode of execution, it was not possible 
to circulate that part of the report in the manner in which it stood. He had proposed that 
there should be a number of people to catalogue, and that there should be, at the same time, 
a revision of the titles by one person only, who should be answerable for the execution of 
the work. The Trustees ordered that the revision should not be by one person at the time, 
and not done as he proposed. The consequence was, that he could not circulate his report as 
it stood, because, if the headings of the titles were not settled at the time—if a book was not 
settled to be, for instance, under Cicero,—it was impossible to give cross-references to that head- 
ing, inasmuch as if, in the course of revision which was to come afterwards, the heading was 
altered from Cicero to Virgil, all the cross-references would have been wrong. And therefore 
it was found necessary at first, by Mr. Baber, to suspend all the cross-references, and to post- 
pone them to the time of the revision, By this suspension, the part of the report which he 
was to circulate amongst us (I was one of the cataloguers myself) did not suit any more the 
altered circumstances; instead of that he drew up rules for circulation among us, adapted to 
these circumstances, and to the drawing up of those rules I myself was a party. I agreed 
with him completely that nothing else could be done according to the orders that he had 
received. We went on as well as we could during his time. We both remonstrated in 1836, 
to no purpose, against the plan adopted. The Principal Librarian suggested (Return 10, 
p- 126), «that a change should be made in the manner in which the preparation of the 
“catalogue is at present conducted.” ‘The suggestion was to adopt the original plan, so often 
urged by Mr. Baber and by myself, of revising at once the titles. The Principal Librarian 
pointed out, at the same time, some of the evils that might arise from the employment of 
an additional number of hands for cataloguing. To both points the Principal Librarian has 
had occasion to revert again in his report to November 14, 1846 (same return, p. 292). I 
then succeeded Mr. Baber, and, after many reports on the subject of the catalogue—I urging, 
entreating, and begging repeatedly that the Trustees should go back to Mr. Baber’s original 
plan, because it was the only one that could be creditably executed—I received a minute 
from the Trustees, on the 15th of December, 1838, which is in page 166 of the return, and of 
which I am going now to read a part. One of the greatest difficulties in an alphabetical 
catalogue, is that caused by anonymous publications. I had told Mr. Garnett, my colleague, 
to do them in a certain manner, modifying Mr. Baber’s rules so far. The Trustees haying 
asked me whether I had made any alterations in those rules, I said that I had made this 
alteration; upon which they passed a minute :—ordering “ that no alteration should be made 
“ in any of the rules established by Mr. Baber, for the preparation and conducting of the cata- 
“ logue, without the express sanction of this Board, and it being also their wish that in like 
“manner any rules supplementary to those of Mr. Baber, which Mr. Panizzi might think it 
“* expedient to be adopted, should, from time to time, be reported to this Board for its sanction.” 
Now, when I got that minute, I thought that the responsibility would cease to be mine entirely, 
from the moment that any rule was sanctioned by them or submitted to them by me. I could 
do no more than make suggestions. As the Commissioners will see in that return, I made 
many suggestions from time to time; and seeing that the Trustees were going to enter into all 
details, and give orders on the most minute points, I made a report on the 8th of March, 
1839, which is printed in page 181; at the top of page 182 you will find: « The Trustees having 
“of late not only taken into their consideration Mr. Baber’s rules, but ordered Mr. Panizzi to 
‘* propose some for cases not before provided against, for the reasons above given, and probably 
“ intending not only to modify these various rules, but to adopt others as they may deem proper, 
“ Mr, Panizzi is afraid lest the whole, by not being digested at one time, might be wanting 
“in uniformity, and parts of the plan, when about to be carried into execution, found to clash 
“with other parts; thus rendering it extremely difficult for him to fulfil the orders of the 
“Trustees in a creditable manner. Although he is afraid that, however carefully the rules 
“‘ may be drawn up, it will never be possible to ensure as desirable an execution of a work of 
“ this kind as circumstances will admit, if much discretion be not left to the person who is to 
‘‘ be answerable for it; yet he thinks it will be more satisfactory to the Trustees, if as full a set 
“of rules respecting the compilation of the catalogue, from its beginning to its issuing from 
“ the press, as can be devised, be submitted to their approbation, and deliberately considered 
“by them in its details when the whole is before them, so as to enable them to judge not only 
“of the entire scheme, but of the relative importance of its parts. With this view he respect- 
* fully requests to be allowed to draw up a set of rules, such as he may think advisable, and 
re have them printed and the type kept standing. He should then entreat the Trustees to take 
“this set of rules into their consideration in detail, hearing what reasons Mr. Panizzi might 
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«humbly request to give for or against any alterations of any of its parts. It would then be 
«« requisite to have the proposed alterations printed, and the scheme re-examined as carefully 
«as before, to see what other improvements might be introduced. This set of rules, so con- 
“¢ sidered and corrected by the Trustees, would receive their final sanction; and, according to 
«such rules, it would be Mr. Panizzi’s duty to see the catalogue compiled and printed.” 
That is what I asked them to do, and that is what they did; precisely as I proposed. On 
the 9th of March they passed a minute, which is at the top of page 183. A part of that minute 
was never communicated to me; the Trustees told me verbally to do as I proposed, but I never 
received a copy of that minute. 

4112. (Chairman.) Did you not receive any part of it?—No; I received a letter from the 
Secretary respecting the selection of a specimen, and the suggestion of any printer’s name, but 
nothing else. The part which I never received I will now read :—‘ The Trustees having 
“ heard several explanations given by Mr. Panizzi, repeated their desire to have the rules sug- 
« vested in Mr. Panizzi’s report, of the 21st of February, printed as supplementary to the 
“ rules already adopted; and requested that he would at the same time print for the consider- 
“ ation of the sub-committee any other rules which he thought expedient, taking care to avoid 
“any unnecessary deviation from the principles hitherto acted upon in the formation of the 
“ Museum Catalogue. The Trustees further desired Mr. Panizzi to have the present rules 
*« printed entire, and those which he proposed printed in a parallel column, and in italics or 
« some other distinctive manner.” This minute I never received. I was told by the Trustees 
to print the rules, and submit them to them as I had suggested. I never saw what I have 
now read at all till I saw it in this paper printed by order of the Commissioners. Now on the 
20th of March, 1847, before these minutes were printed for the use of the Commissioners, 
minutes relating to the catalogue were printed for the private use of the Trustees. ‘They were 
minutes that I had myself put as appendices at the end of a paper, to be privately printed for 
the Trustees. The Trustees ordered those minutes, which were appendices to my own paper, to 
be printed by the Secretary; and if the Commissioners will look at page 354 of this same 
return, they will see it was ordered “that the Secretary print the resolution of the meeting of 
July 13, 1839, as to the Alphabetical Catalogue of Printed Books, the resolution of July 25, 
“ 1846, requiring Sir H. Ellis to report upon that subject, Sir H. Ellis’s report of November 
«14, 1846, Mr. Panizzi’s report of January 7, 1847, and its several appendices ; Mr. Hamil- 
« ton’s resolutions laid before the Committee, 9th January, 1847, Sir H. Ellis’s report and 
« observations upon Mr. Panizzi’s report (read 16th January, 1847), and all orders of the 
«General Board referring to the preparation or publication of an alphabetical catalogue.” 
When on the 30th of July I received a copy of the papers printed in consequence of this 
order, I found at the beginning of them a number of papers which I had not sent in to the 
Trustees, and which had been no doubt printed in accordance with this order, but of which 
I never knew anything till I saw them printed with my own. The Trustees had directed that 
all the orders referring to the Alphabetical Catalogue should be printed. But, instead of all 
the orders being printed, a selection only was printed ; and among those omitted is this very 
minute of the 9th March, 1839, and also that minute of the 29th June, in which it is stated 
that the Trustees ordered me to draw up my observations in writing, and that I in consequence 
drew up that “hasty memorandum,” about which the Commissioners have heard. There is 
in the selection something which is worthy of the attention of the Commissioners, in order to 
see how selections can be made. After I had begun to draw up the catalogue, after the 13th 
July, 1839, experience showed me that it was impossible that I could compile it in the time 
that the Trustees expected ; but as I was bound to do whatever I could, I made a report to 
them on the 8th April, 1840, which is printed in Return 10, page 235, suggesting that the 
assistants in summer should stay until seven o’clock instead of only four, to make the most of 
our time. The Trustees did not approve of that plan, but offered any other assistance which 
I might wish to have. I answered, stating my reasons (and that paper is also printed in Return 10, 
page 237) why I did not think it expedient to have assistance in any other manner than the 
one I had proposed. When they received my report, the Trustees passed another minute ; it is 
printed at page 238, and says, “the Trustees did not think it expedient to sanction the 
employment of the assistants for extra hours during the summer months. Mr. Panizzi 
“was requested to state whether he desired the aid of any one or more supernumerary 
“assistants for the service of the Alphabetical Catalogue.” In those documents, which the 
Trustees ordered to be printed with my papers, the whole of this transaction is reduced to these 
two lines—‘« Mr. Panizzi was requested to state whether he desired the aid of any one or more 
“ supernumerary assistants for the service of the Alphabetical Catalogue.” Nobody would dream 
from this that it was myself who suggested the assistance that could have been given. The 
Trustees, for reasons of their own, say, “ No, we do not approve of your plan,” and suggest 
something else. 1 say that I do not think that that will do. The particulars of this transaction, 
which ought to have been printed in full, are reduced to this extract of these two lines, which 
make it appear that the Trustees offered of their own accord assistance, and that I would not 
have it. It is, however, among these that there are printed some documents of great importance 
with respect to the catalogue of 1787, the first of all drawn up by the order of the ‘Trustees. 
In 1776, the Trustees offered to Mr. Harper assistance to complete a ‘ compendious”’ 
catalogue, which had been determined upon on the 23rd June, 1771, and which was reported 
as finished on the 26th May, 1787. The printing of that catalogue began at the beginning of 
1780, and was concluded in February 1787. On the 24th of February, 1776, the Trustees 
ordered Mr. Harper to lay before the Standing Committee a proposal for the employment of a 
greater number of hands to complete the catalogue of printed books as soon as possible. 
The answer of Mr. Harper has not been printed among these documents; but on the 6th 
March, 1778, he was asked to state whether more assistants might be necessary; and he 
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reported on the 21st March, that he did not think any such assistants could be employed 
at any great advantage, unless it were in sorting academical dissertations and tracts. Mr. 
Harper, like myself, found in this sort of work, perhaps, “The more haste the 
less speed,” and he would not take any more assistants. Then, again, another cireum- 
stance happened. During the compilation of that catalogue, in March 1778, Mr. 
Harper at first, on being asked, was not able to give a precise answer to the question, 
« At what time, or nearly, can the catalogue be finished?” (This question has been 
put to me repeatedly) ; but, on the 2st, he said, that by the best calculation he could 
make, the whole revision of the titles—and from the answer it results that he was obliged to 
have a compilation of the catalogue first and a revision besides—would be finished in about 18 
months. When finished in manuscript, and not before, the printing began ; and on the 2nd of 
December, 1780—this I quote—‘‘ Mr. Harper was called in by the ‘Trustees, and questioned 
“concerning the slow progress made in the printing of the catalogue. He acquainted the 
« Board that, considering the state of the manuscript copy, which, having been compiled by 
« different hands, had not been all arranged according to one plan” (the Commnssioners will 
see that he found the want of uniformity as embarrassing as it has been found by others), “it 
** was impossible to forward the work more than had been done of late.” These documents 
are useful in showing that, 70 or 80 years ago, Mr. Harper had the same questions put to him 
as have been put to me; that he answered them exactly as I have done, and to the end of time 
they will have to be answered in the same way. I thought it right to call the attention of 
the Commissioners to these important facts, as these documents have not been printed for their 
use. I now beg the attention of the Commissioners to go back to the narrative of what I sug- 
gested on the 8th of March, 1839. On that day I suggested to the Trustees that they should 
take a whole set of rules into consideration, such as I should submit to them, and they agreed to 
it on the following day. On the 20th there was a meeting of the Sub-committee on the 
Library, at which the rules were first discussed up to a certain point. The Commis- 
sioners will find the proceedings of that meeting recorded in Return 10, page 219, and they 
will find my report, dated the 18th of March, submitting to the Trustees a large portion of 
the rules, at page 183 of the same return. The Trustees present were Lord Stanley, Mr. 
Hallam, and Mr. Hamilton. The meetings of the Sub-Committees of which we now speak 
begin from the 20th of March ; those held before have nothing to do with these rules, then only 
first submitted to the Trustees. They met again on the 6th of April, and there were the 
same Trustees present, and Sir Robert Inglis besides. They met, by adjournment, on the 13th 
of that same month, and there were the Bishop of London, Sir Robert Inglis, and Mr. Hamil- 
ton present. They adjourned to the 20th of April, and on that day there were Mr. Hallam, 
Sir Robert Inglis, and Mr. Hamilton present. Then they adjourned to the 24th of the same 
month, when Mr. Hallam and Mr. Hamilton attended. Those were five Sub-Committees ; 
and, as the Commissioners will see from all the minutes printed, the rules were taken into 
consideration exactly in the manner which I had proposed. I shall show this presently, more 
in detail, by producing the papers of the time. In answer 3881, it is attempted to make it 
appear that the meeting of the 24th of April was not “a regular and formal meeting of the 
Sub-Committee.” First of all, the fact is passed over that it was an adjourned meeting from the 
20th; both the meeting of the 20th and the preceding one of the 13th are not only unnoticed 
in that answer, but the meeting of the 24th is stated to be “ the next meeting” after that of the 
6th of April. The minutes of the three Sub-Committees, held on the 13th, 20th, and 24th of 
April, are to be found, one next to the other, in uninterrupted succession in Return 10, 
page 220. In the second place, if the Commissioners will glance at Return No. 8, 
pages 57, 58, they will find, not less than nine sub-committees held by two trustees, the regu- 
larity and formality of which were never doubted. Six of those sub-committees are “on printed 
books.” On the 29th of June, at page 225, the Commissioners will see that there was a 
Committee which met and went on with those rules, and the members of this Committee 
were 

4113. First there was a Sub-Committee, and then the Standing Committee on the same 
day ?—At that Standing Committee were present, besides Lord Stanley, Sir Robert Inglis, and 
Mr. Hallam, six other Trustees, who had never seen or heard of the rules, which I do not find 
were even read. They were too long to be read at that meeting ; and, by merely hearing them 
read it would have been impossible for any one to judge of them. Then, at the Committee sitting 
again on the 6th of July, there was present only one member of the Sub-Committee who had 
attended the previous Committee, and that was Sir Robert Inglis; two members who had 
attended at former Sub-Committees, but not the preceding Committee, viz. the Bishop of 
London and Mr. Hamilton; two who had attended the former Committee, that is, the Duke 
of Northumberland and Lord Harrowby ; and two entire strangers to this business, Lord 
Cadogan, and Sir Martin Archer Shee. I do not understand for what purpose so much is said 
in answer to 3878 respecting the nature and force of a standing committee ; nor why, im answer 
3880, apropos of transactions which took place in 1839, the names of Trustees forming the 
Standing Committee on the 6th of December, 1847, are given. At all events, it is wrong to 
put Lord Elgin among those who are, as well as among those who are not, on that Committee. 
He may make room in either section for the Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, who 
has been forgotten in both. The two meetings of the 29th of June and 6th of July did very 
little good to the rules. In answer 3882, it is stated that on the 6th of July, “ the subject of 
these rules and this catalogue is minutely discussed.” The minute (Return 10, page 226) 
says, “the Trustees cursorily examined the rules ;” and cursorily is not minutely. Finally, on 
the 13th of July, ata general meeting, the only member present who had attended any of the 
Sub-Committees was Sir Robert Inglis, who had attended the second Sub-Committee upon 
the 6th of April, the third of April, the 13th, and the fourth, of April 20th, but not at all the 
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| first, of March the 20th. Now, that was the most important of all, although slightly and inci- 


dentally noticed as “ an intervening meeting” only, at the end of answer 3880. When they met, 


_ in that Sub-Committee to go over the rules, the Trustees had to fix what sort of a catalogue 


it was to be, about which they were going to establish rules; and if they did not fix the 


' maxims first, no rule could be drawn up. It was asked, for instance, is it to be with long titles 


or short titles? Is it to be with cross-references? if with cross-references, of what sort are 
they to be? and a number of questions like these, which were the basis of the whole work. At 
that meeting Sir R. H. Inglis was not present, nor was he present at the meeting of the 24th 
of April, which was the fifth meeting. And with regard to his attending the other Committees, 
what I have said before (answer 2954), and which has been misunderstood (answer 3882) 
was, not that he did not attend those committees at all, because of course I had the returns, 
and I could not have been so stupid as to say so with them before me, but I said that he did 
not attend the committee “when those rules were gone over;” that he either took no part in 
it, or was there a very short time and went away. These things do not appear in writing, 
because Sir Robert’s name is put down among those present, when other business was trans- 
acted at these sub-committees ; but as to the rules, he did not stay as much as the others, 
and that is what I said when I mentioned this before. Then of the other members of the 
general meeting of the 13th of July, the Duke of Hamilton, Lord Ashburton, and Mr. Townley 
had attended the Standing Committee of the 29th of June. Lord Cadogan had attended 
that of the 6th of July, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, as well as the Duke of Rutland, came 
there for the first time, and that subject was entirely new to them. We know that at general 
meetings minutes of standing committees are not read (answers 494 and 495). Now it was 
at that general meeting of July the 13th that resolutions were passed which seem to me incon- 
sistent with the former resolutions and with each other. They are printed; the Trustees 
approve of the rules—they order me to circulate them among the assistants, which can only 
be in order that they should observe them ; and then they say that I am to apply or not those 
rules, provided the catalogue is completed by the end of 1844; and then, as it seems to be now 
in print, and which I never knew before, they say that I am to do so “in respect of titles already 
prepared.” Now I do not know what that means; and, as I have said before, be the meaning 
what it may, I do not see how such an order could have been executed, if the old titles were to 
be at all corrected ; and I am of the same opinion now. 

4114. Do you consider that the terms “titles already prepared” refer to the titles of the 
printed catalogue ?—I assure the Commissioners that I do not know. It seems from Mr. 
Forshall’s evidence that those terms referred to the old titles prepared any how before 1838; 
and if that was the meaning, if we were to take the titles of the old catalogues, whatever 
they were, consider them as “already prepared,” and print them as they were, I do not see 
what was the use of having rules, or why such a work should be called “a new catalogue ;” 
it would not have been “new.” They ordered me, in that same minute of July the 13th, to 
insert in the new catalogue the article “ Horace,” in the manner in which it had been drawn 
up for their information, according to those rules. If they ordered me to insert the article 
“ Horace” in the new catalogue according to those rules, it was because the rest of the catalogue 
was to be drawn up according to those rules, or else the article “ Horace” would be like a 
piece of Grecian architecture among Gothic, or vice versa. I took the precaution, in order that 
they should know what they were doing, to print also the article “ Horace’ as it stood in our 
catalogues. I submitted the whole to them, with a report pointing out the difference (Return 
10, page 223), in order that they might see the diversity between the plan proposed, and which 
would be executed according to our rules, and the several plans according to which the old 
catalogues have been drawn up. Ifthe Trustees had told me they did not want the article 
“ Horace” done up according to the new rules, I could have understood it, but they actually 
told me to insert it in the new catalogue. In Return No. 10, p. 198-218, the article « Horace,” 
according to the new rules, is printed, but the same article, as it stood in the old catalogues, 
and as it was laid before the Trustees, is omitted: the Commissioners have not such means of 
judging as the Trustees had, by comparing the two. It was this comparison which was sug- 
gested in my report of June 27th, 1839 (Return 10, p. 223). ‘That report is partly unintelligible 
without the whole of the papers which accompanied it in its original state. I beg, however, the 
Commissioners to read attentively its first paragraph. 

4115. Did you receive the minute of July the 13th, as it appears upon the printed pages of 
the Appendix here?—-No. It is in that same minute that there is a change. It is said that I 
am not clear in my remarks: I hope £ shall be clear enough on what Iam going to say on 
this point. There is a change of the words “ from” and “ for” and “in” in that minute ; the 
words being moreover left out “in respect of titles already prepared.” I was ordered to 
deliver the catalogue, “in press,” as my copy said, by the end of 1844. When those papers 
came to be printed, by order of the Trustees, of which I spoke in answer 4112, I sent to the 
Secretary, who was directed to print them, a copy of that minute of July the 13th, exactly as 
Thad received it, with the words ‘ in press.”’ The Secretary sent me a proof of those papers, 
and there it stood “ in press,” as it ought to be. I found afterwards that “ under his direction’’ 
undoubtedly, it had been printed “ for press.” The substitution did not occur for the first 
time when that minute was printed for the Commissioners, as the Secretary supposes in his 
answer 3907, but in the papers which he caused to be printed as ordered by the Trustees on 
the 20th of March, 1847 (Return 10, p.354). Now, it is said that it is a typographical error. 
It is odd that it should have been printed correctly first, and then that such a different word 
should have crept in. It is also said that the omission of the words ‘in respect of titles 
already prepared” does not signify much. I think it does signify. An alternative is put at 
the end of answer 3910 (13 lines from the bottom of page 318), that those words “were 
accidentally inserted in the minute-book of the Trustees.” I cannot speak of such accidents ; 
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but if they “were accidentally inserted in the minute-book,” how does it happen that they 
are omitted from the very earliest copies out of that same minute-book ? I need not repeat 
what I said in answer 3610, to which I beg to refer the Commissioners. 

4116. Do you mean to say that if those words had been sent to you, as they ought to have 
been sent to you, and that the minute had come to you with the words “ in respect of titles 
already prepared,” and you had executed the order so received, that the execution of that order 
would have produced a full and accurate catalogue in the sense in which you use those terms ? 
—No ; whatever be the meaning of those words I think not. At the same time, had not those 
words been omitted, I should have asked the Trustees what they meant ; and either they would 
have made the words intelligible to me, or I should have induced them to reconsider the 
subject by proving as clear as day, that a catalogue with titles drawn up partly one way, partly 
another, must be “a jumble.” Any one who considers the subject fairly, cannot fail to be of 
this opinion. ; ‘ , ae 

4117. Did you consider at that time that you had the Trustees’ permission to appl 
your discretion to the rules with respect to all the titles ?—Certainly, with respect to all titles 
that were to be printed before the end of 1844; I took it so, and I acted accordingly. 
I tried to execute their orders so understood; I knew it would be impossible, but I tried, 
and I wrote to my assistants, giving certain directions, which are printed, for drawing up 
the catalogue as fast as they could, dispensing with rules, and dispensing with accuracy, and 
dispensing with fulness, and dispensing with everything that makes a catalogue valuable ; but 
when we got the proofs from the printer, we saw such errors that, had we persisted, it would 
have been the most disgraceful work that was ever published, had it been published. My 
next order was to print it by the end of 1844, (so I took to be the meaning of the words “in 
press ;”) and I could have printed titles exactly as they stood, as I had printed the article 
Horace, as it was in the old catalogues, to show the Trustees what the catalogue would be, if 
so compiled, but not otherwise. But I had no orders to do so; if the Trustees had wished me 
to act thus, they would have taken the responsibility of giving me precise directions; they would 
not have left me to act by inference in so important a matter, particularly when all the orders 
of their Committees and Sub-Committees, the express directions of their very recent statutes, 
and a resolution of a Committee of the House of Commons (the only authentic and uncontested 
expression of opinion of that body on the subject in existence) point the other way. And, 
moreover, how could it have been possible to” join the old titles, printed thus unreyised, 
with those which were avowedly to be drawn up according to the rules? It is not right to say 
only (answer 3890) that the catalogue spoken of by the Trustees was of books in the library to 
the end of 1838. That is not the whole truth. The catalogue to be printed was so limited; 
but the rules were for the titles of those books as well as for those of others either then in the 
library or to be ever added to the collection. I respectfully submit that I have done my duty, 
and that I should be liable to blame had I acted otherwise. 

I now beg to direct the attention of the Commissioners to another point. They have heard 
the rules commented upon here from the copy which they all have before them, but that is not 
the copy of what was submitted to the Trustees. The Commissioners have what is an Act of 
Parliament in relation to a Bill, Those are not the rules which were submitted to the 
Trustees; the rules now before the Commissioners are the result of the meetings of the 
Trustees. I will show the Commissioners the rules as they were submitted to the Trustees. I 
will show how they altered them. Each Trustee, the Secretary, and I, had, every one of us, a 
copy of these rules [producing the same]. I was not able to prepare the whole at first. They 
were not 91 originally ; they were only 73. Every one of the Trustees who attended that 
meeting, the first meeting of the 20th of March, and so throughout the following ones, had his 
copy of those rules before him. This is my own copy [ producing the same], and the Com- 
missioners will see here that Mr. Baber’s rules are printed in italics, and the proposed addi- 
tions in Roman. ‘They were read one by one; every Trustee made his observations, and I shall 
never be thankful enough to Lord Stanley for his trouble; and if he had been able to attend 
the whole time, we never should have been in the state in which we are. On the first two days 
that he attended, nothing could be better; he saw at once the difficulties of cataloguing, and 
felt their importance. His suggestions were excellent, and some of them are here in his 
own hand-writing. The other Trustees also suggested some good alterations. I took, on the 
spot, memoranda, in pencil, of those alterations (and here they are in my copy), and then I em- 
bodied and drew them up in the shape ofrules. In order that the Trustees should well understand 
the effect of their rules, my original rules were printed as they stand here, and opposite to 
each rule, in a column originally left blank on purpose, were printed the alterations in Sub- 
Committee, and this was done all through. The Trustees had thus before them the whole 
of the rules and alterations at the same time. ‘The Commissioners will find in the minutes 
before them that Rule 35a, for instance, is ordered to be altered. There is no 35a in the 
rules which are printed for them, but there is 35a in what was printed for the Trustees. All 
that was done for the Trustees to understand well what they were doing. Here is a copy of 
the rules I proposed, and here are the alterations in Sub-Committee [exhibiting the same]. 
Here is a copy of the rules, but with the corrections, as submitted to the Trustees on the 29th 
of June, and on the 6th of July [exhibiting the same]. Here, by chance, is the manuscript 
of the remainder of the rules [exhibiting the same]. ‘The rules then were 79, and they came 
to be 91, by all the additions and alterations made in Sub-Committee. Here are my rules, 
as they stood originally ; then the rules and alterations by the Trustees, in parallel columns 
[exhibiting the same], as altered in the various Sub-Committees. Now, I beg to add that J 
Was not so presumptuous as to think that my rules would be so good as not to require alteration. 
When they had been printed, in March, I gave a copy to every gentleman in the house who un- 
derstood the business, and who had the goodness to assist me, to have the advantage of their 
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suggestions before submitting the rules to the Trustees. I have here the copy of Mr. Parry, 
an Assistant, who has now left me; also the copy of Mr. Garnett, my colleague; that of 
Mr. Holmes, and that of Mr. Horne, with their suggestions in manuscript, by which I have 
profited ; and in that very copy of my own which is now before the Chairman, there is a 
long suggestion of Mr. Holmes, in his own hand, which I have adopted ; and from many other 
gentlemen, whose copies of the rules are now destroyed, I obtained considerable assistance. The 
Commissioners not having before them the rules as printed for the Trustees, cannot understand 
what took place before the Trustees when they were discussed. The present rules are the rules 
of the ‘Trustees, such as they have been altered in Sub-Committee and in Committee. 

4118. I see a note of Lord Stanley’s, that works in the European languages, except the 
Turkish, should be catalogued in their original title and character. I cannot find out from the 
rules, as they are, how that rule is to be carried into effect. What is the rule for cataloguing the 
European languages?—That rule we stopped at, at least the meeting broke up and was ad- 
journed, because we had difficulties in drawing up a rule that would embrace all cases, without 
causing almost insurmountable obstacles in some, as well as great inconsistency, if the same 
principles were not applied, to oriental languages: and lead to absurdities, if applied. If your 
Lordship will look in the margin, you will see my objections. Those were objections that were 
made at the time ; and Lord Stanley, who went through the work with the greatest patience and 
good nature, after four hours’ consideration of the first rules, rose laughing, and, adjourning 
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the meeting, said, ‘* Well, try to make the best of it, and we shall see next time.” The con- 
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clusion was, that a rule has been adopted, ordering the omission of works in the Oriental lan- 
guages, which are to be catalogued by themselves. I am happy to have this opportunity of 
speaking of the Trustees as I think they deserve, particularly since it has been most unjustly 
insinuated that I have not spoken of them with respect. I think I show my respect to them 
much better by speaking the truth than by flattery. It would be a gross flattery to say that 
such an institution as this can be well governed under the present system. If any one or more 
Trustees, and no other, had been able to attend constantly to the last, whilst the rules were 
under discussion, they would not have decided, I think, as was done on the 13th of July, 1839. 
What I said in answer 2822—2838, must satisfy any candid mind that I have great respect for 
the Trustees; but, particularly when they are misinformed as to facts, they are as fallible as 
as other men, and I do say that they are often misinformed. The Trustees who passed the 
resolution of the 13th of July, did not, and could not, know the facts of the case; and so long 
as the present system prevails, they will be liable to be misled, and consequently to come to 
wrong conclusions. 

4119. How do you now deal with languages in a peculiar character, such as the Lithuanian 
and Russian ?—We catalogue in Russian, in Lithuanian, and in Polish. Russian works 
are catalogued in Russian, as the Commissioners will see, in the new catalogue; but all the 
Oriental ones have been left out, excepting the Bible; the Arabic Bible, for instance, is 
inserted in the general catalogue. I beg to refer the Commissioners to Rules XXII. and 
XXIII. for the compilation of the catalogue, which were the result of that discussion. 

4120. In the case of the Russian language, what is the mode of cataloguing ?—The titles 
are inserted in the Russian characters. 

4121. What is the use of a title in Russian characters to an English reader ?—We suppose 
that those who come to consult a Russian book understand Russian so as to be able to read it. 
We have excluded Oriental languages, not knowing how to draw up a rule to embrace both. 
That is an instance of the pains that we took. When we drew up these rules, easy as they may 
seem, my assistants and myself worked all the daylong for weeks; we never went out of the 
Library from morning till night; sometimes we took a chop in my own apartment, and 
worked the whole day and at night too, and on Sundays besides, to submit the rules from time 
to time, and with the utmost despatch, to the Sub-Committee of Trustees, altered as they 
ordered. 

4122. (Lord Wrottesley.) I believe that the alteration of the Trustees which has given rise 
to the greatest trouble in cataloguing has been the alteration of the rule with respect to cata- 
loguing anonymous publications ?—Yes ; that was the origin of all. The Trustees asked me, as 
I have had the honour of stating before, whether I had made any alteration in the rules, mean- 
ing the rules of Mr. Baber, I said, “ Yes; I have made one ;”’ and that was a direction that 
the first word in the title should be taken as the heading, that being the only means of over- 
coming the enormous difficulties that one has to overcome for anonymous titles, under any 
other system. It was then that they passed that resolution, that I should submit to them in 
writing what I had told Mr. Garnett to do, for their approval. And, moreover, they ordered 
me neither to alter those rules of Mr. Baber’s, which had never been submitted to them as 
rules of his (and I, as his successor, thought that I had as good a right to do what I thought 
best for what I was responsible, as he had), nor make any supplement or any addition to those 
rules, or any alteration in them, without their special sanction. And now I am to be told that 
T alone am responsible for what I was compelled to do, or to omit doing, and that the Trustees 
meant only what is zmagined in answer 3882 ?—The Commissioners have before them the altera- 
tions that the Trustees ordered. ‘The importance of that point will be best explained if the 
Commissioners compare what I had suggested upon the subject of “ anonymous” with what 
the Trustees have adopted. They will see the difference ; that resolution about ‘* anonymous ” 
lengthened the catalogue about one-fifth; not having a simple rule about “anonymous pub- 
lications”’ caused that. But there is another fact connected with this point to which I would beg 
the Commissioners’ attention. The Trustees, when they passed that order about “anonymous 
publications,” altered my rule, and the Secretary wrote me a letter at the same time; and the 
alteration as expressed in the rules and as expressed in the letter did not agree. Both are 
printed in Return No. 10, page 173. When the papers were printed for the use of the Trustees, 
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to which I have often alluded, the Secretary wrote to me on the 30th of April, 1847 (Return 
10, page 356), to say that he could not reconcile the alteration now in page 173, of Return 10, 
with the minute of the Trustees. I answered that it was sent to me in those words, and that I 
knew no more on the subject. ‘ . 

4123. (Chairman.) In your answers to Questions 2979 and 2980, at page 254, you refer to 
what is printed with reference to the catalogue, and to certain communications made by you to 
Trustees ?—Yes; when I had received that minute of the 13th of July, 1839, the Trustees 
went into the country. In those days people went into the country earlier than they do now, 
I knew of no one to ask an interview from; and as I had never received that part of the 
minute in which it was left to the objection of any member of the Committee whether the 
minute should be final or not, I took it to be final, and that there would be no more use in 
speaking of it again. I, therefore, wrote to my assistants those directions which are printed 
in Return 10, p. 228, dated the 8th of August, 1839, and which i have been alluding to before, 
to try to make the catalogue as fast as we could, and those directions I submitted to the Trus- 
tees ina Report of the 10th, printed in the same page. I did not see the Trustees, but they 
knew well what I tried to do. I was certain at the time, that it could not be done, but I tried 
to do it, in order that it should be seen that I had done all that I could. 

4124. Do you wish to make any further observations on the reports or other communica- 
tions which you made in consequence of that meeting ?—I only wish to add that the Trustees 
knew very well how I carried on the work, because they had laid before them the clean sheets, 
as they are called, of the catalogue as they came from the press. They knew what inter- 
pretation I put upon those rules, and they inquired into the state of the catalogue repeatedly. 
I sent in reports which I had every reason to think satisfactory. I did so, particularly on the 
26th of January, 1843, when they were informed that it had, as I had foreseen, been found im- 
possible to act on the instructions of the 8th of August, 1839, Again, in June, 
1844, the subject was under consideration, and I beg to refer for my reports to 
pp- 263, 275, 276 of Return No. 10. Not only those reports passed unchallenged, but after 
seeing me, on the 29th of June, 1844, the Trustees admitted the correctness of what I had 
said, as results from the concluding paragraph of their minutes, dated that day, (page 276). 
Those reports went through the Principal Librarian as usual, and I never heard that any 
body found fault either with my acts, my statements, or my views. The Trustees approved of 
my reasons for not printing; they even altered the wording of them, and submitted them so 
altered to Parliament at the beginning of 1846. My report of the 13th of January, and the 
minute of the Trustees dated the 24th of January, 1846, proving all this, are printed in Return 
10, p. 285. After all this, on the 25th of July of the same year, a minute was passed, without 
communication with me, directing the Principal Librarian to state why the catalogue did not 
proceed faster, and what could be done to accelerate its progress (Return 10, p. 289). That 
minute is so worded as to lead one to suppose that from July, 1839, to July, 1846, the Trustees 
had never heard a word about the catalogue, and were not aware that there was any difficulty 
in its compilation; it was not made known to me till the 23rd of September, 1847 (see Return 
10; p. 290), when I was to take my vacations, which I was prevented from doing to attend to 
this business. How I defended myself from the unjust. aud unexpected accusation virtually 
implied in that minute the Commissioners will find from the papers before them. To those 
papers I appeal with confidence. I regret having been forced to say many things which I have 
said, but I could not allow important facts.to be any longer unknown, to save my own or other 
people’s feelings. The Trustees, when their attention could at last be fixed on the subject, 
came to right conclusions, Nothing tended to that more than an interview I had with them 
on the 20th of February, 1847. I had then a series of questions put to me—they were to be 
four—by Lord Stanley. Before ] had answered the whole of the third, his Lordship and the 
Bishop of London stopped me, consulted together, and allowed me to withdraw. They saw at 
once the facts in their true light. Mr. Hallam and Mr. Hamilton did not shrink from taking 
the just share of their responsibility for what they did as a Sub-Committee of Trustees on the 
24th of April, 1839, or at any other time, and the resolution printed in Return 10, p. 351, 
was not carried, But for that interview it might have been earried; and its effects would 
have been more injurious than even those of the minute of July 13th, 1839, 


[Adjourned till To-morrow at half-past 11 o’clock.| 
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4125. (Chatrman.) Has the system as to registration and stamping of books always been 
the same as it is now ?—No; before 1837 there was no registration; the printed books were 
stamped in the Department of Printed Books. 

4126. That alteration took place in 1837?—Yes; in 1837 the new department of the 
Secretary was to be made very important, and, therefore, among other attributions, the regis- 
tration, then first invented, and the stamping of books, were annexed to it. 

4127. Were the officers consulted on the practical utility and working of the new system ?— 
No; and that, again, was an innovation. Before that time (for even the statutes and rules of 
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1833 for the government of the house were sent to the officers for their opmion) the Trustees 
liked to have the experience of officers, and their knowledge of the place brought to bear; but 
in 1837 their opinion was not asked; and I do not believe that any one could have foreseen 
the endless time, and trouble, and expense, except those who knew the Museum as thoroughly 
as the officers, that the registration and stamping, when it is possible to stamp, and weighing 
that which cannot be stamped—for instance, a diamond, gold-dust, or coins—would cause. 
The original idea was, to weigh or stamp, and then register every article, every single leaf, 
every bit of stone, or every bit of bone which was in the house; that also which was to come in 
future was all to be stamped, or weighed, and registered. When the attempt was made to put 
such a system into practice, it has been found impossible to carry it out ; and now the regis- 
tration is no longer such a registration as was intended at first, and as was at first attempted ; 
there remains of it the expenses—more then doubled. In many cases it is merely a copy of the 
registers, or lists, or catalogues, whatever they may be, of the departments; it is not an original 
register as it was understood at first. In a return to the House of Commons of the duties of 
the Secretary, moved by Mr. Aglionby, and printed on the 24th of July, 1840, there are 
words, which were not in the return moved by Mr. Hawes, and printed on the 19th of July, 
1837, viz.:—that the registration is to be compiled “ from the lists, and the books furnished by 
the heads of departments ;” thus that which was an original was turned into a mere copy. 
These words were first inserted in the statutes and rules of June, 1839. From the Printed 
Book Department the books are sent to the Trustees and to the Secretary ; how the register is 
made I cannot tell, because J have never seen it. 

4128. What was the system formerly as to the purchase of printed books, and how did it 


differ from the present ?—In former times, the keeper of the printed books had what was called 


an imprest made to him by the Trustees. Supposing there were LOOQ/. to spend, they gave 
him a cheque for 1007. to be accounted for, and he laid out either the whole, or any part of 
that ; when the Trustees met again, he sent in bills and receipts, to the amount we will suppose 
of 90/., with a statement saying,—received on such a day 100/.; spent with such a bookseller so 
much, with such another bookseller so much, as per annexed vouchers; 10/. remaining in 
hand. Sometimes he spent 10/. more, as it might happen ; and then he would request so much 
to go on with, and the Trustees granted a sum proportionate to the funds in hand. In the 
Department of Printed Books, it has been found impossible to fix, as has been done in other 
departments, any sum beyond which an officer cannot lay out money without the special per- 
mission of the Trustees; and the reason clearly is, that if every book was to be reported and 
submitted to the Trustees, it would never end. The consequence was, that it was left with 
the head of the department (as you may see from Mr. Baber’s evidence before the Committee 
of the House of Commons, in 1836, Ans. 4499); but the bills being submitted to them, the 
Trustees had always the means in their hands of inquiring into the price of any particular book, 
of sending for that book, and if they found their officer had done something unreasonable, of 
calling him to account. When it was a large purchase, or a purchase of books of individual 
value—books on vellum, and so on—then the keeper of the department, for his own satisfaction, 
and to avoid responsibility, used to submit the books to the Trustees, and advise them to 
purchase for such and such reasons. There was, as I have said, no registration. When the 
Trustees had paid the bills which he had sent in, the keeper of the department got his books 
stamped, catalogued, placed, and so on, without any further trouble. 

4129. Who stamped the books in the library ?—They were stamped by attendants in the 
department. The attendants in the Printed Book Department have, under my orders, stamped 
the whole of the King’s Library, as I have had the honour of telling the Commissioners before. 

4130. A case has been supposed of a gentleman writing from America and asking for a 
particular number, and identifying the book; do you think that great advantage may be 
derived from the possibility of that cireumstance?—None whatever. I have now here a book 
for other purposes which will serve to explain this point [exhibiting a book]. We may take the 
numbers which are here 48, 2, 18,37. The figures 48 mean, that the book is bought in the 

ear 1848; 2 means, that it is bought ia the second month of that year; 18, that it was bought 
on the 18th day of that month; and 37, that it was the 37th book bought on that day. 

4131. (Lord Wrottesley.) Registered on that day?—Possibly it may be so, but I do not 
know the rule of the register. Those numbers tell you nothing, except when you have seen 
the book on which those numbers are placed. If you have seen the book on which those four 
numbers are placed, then you know what the book is; and when you know the title of the book, 
you go to the catalogue and find the book, but the mere numbers say nothing. If those 
numbers were sent from America, those to whom they are sent must go first to the register, 
and find from the register the title of the book; when they have the title of the book, they 
must go to the catalogue in the Library, and find its entry ; they may after that send for the 
book, and then it will be produced. But if it be a book, for instance, (and I shall have 
occasion to show a book of that sort presently,) which is entered in the register in one way, and 
is catalogued in the catalogue in another way, you will never find it. The book [have here 
is a book by Henry Estienne, Stephanus, as he is generally called, because he wrote and 
printed so much in Latin. The book was bought by my predecessor, and. in the bookseller s 
catalogue it was catalogued Estienne; it was looked for under Estienne; the invoice went into 
the hands of a common attendant, to search if we had it, and he could not find it. Any one 
of us, who knows that the man’s name has been Latinized, looks under Stephanus, and 
finds it. In a case like this it is easy, but if a book is put under a totally different head, the 
registration does not help you at all, and you never can find the book ; the numbers give no 
more clue than to go to the register, and if in the register there is a work under Cicero, of 
such a date, and such a size, you go to the catalogue, and you find it by the catalogue; but if 
by chance there is a mistake in the register, and instead of being under Cicero ee Ovid, 
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you go to the catalogue, you look under Ovid, following the register, and you do not find what 
is mentioned in the register with those numbers, and therefore you do not find that book. 

4132. (Chatrman.) ‘The number has no reference to the case, the shelf, or the room in 
which the book is to be found?—Not at all, and you have just hit the objection to it. In the 
King’s Library, for instance, if I find by the catalogue that a certain work is in 75, A 1, if I 
send for 75, A 1, there comes the identical book I want; I have not to look anywhere else, but 
send a correct press-mark. 

4133, That applies only to the King’s Library?—To the King’s Library, because in that 
catalogue only there is the third number put to the entry; but it applies also to the large 
library, because the third number is on the books themselves, although it is not in the cata- 
logue; for instance, I have now a book before me marked 731, e 13. If I want it at any future 
time, I tell any of the men to go and fetch 731, e 13, and he brings me the book I want. 

4134, (Lord Wrottesley.) In point of fact you have no security that the Secretary in his 
register will deseribe the book in the same manner as it is described in the Library Cat alogue ? 
—Not at all; and my argument goes to this, that even when it is described in the same 
manner, if you find the book, it is not from the register, but it is from the catalogue, 

4135. (Chairman.) Does not the Secretary’s register rather answer the character of that 
which has been called a compendious catalogue ?—No ; because it is not in alphabetical order: 


it is, I believe, only chronological; it answers chronologically. So far as a book coming in 
to-day rather than yesterday, it answers. It has been said also, in defence of this, that it is a 
good thing that the books should have a permanent mark ; and it has been said that these four 
numbers are a permanent mark ; but this permanent mark is a mark of no use as to finding 
the book, the only case when it can be of use. Without entering more than is necessary into this 
question of permanent marks, I beg to observe that in some cases we have permanent marks, 
and in some others we mean to introduce them. The story would be too long to tell, but for 
the future we will try to introduce them. For instance, as to the past, there is a great collection 
of pamphlets upon the English Rebellion of 1648 ; it is one of the finest collections we have in 
the Library ; those pamphlets are all permanently numbered, and by sending for pamphlet 738, 
provided you say whether it is a quarto or an octavo, it can be immediately found. ‘They 
have given separate series or numbers for the different sizes, which is a defect; but, provided 
you take care to state exactly the size of the book, the book is. found by that permanent 
number. 

4136. When was that catalogue executed ?—In the seventeenth century, by Mr. Thomason, 
who collected the books. 

4137. Has much progress been made in the registration of articles added to the Library 
before 1837, and if not, why not ?—No, there has not been any progress made to speak of; and, 
what is more, it has been given up now, and it was given up in this way. I used to receive 
copies of bills of booksellers, together with a note from the Secretary, saying: These books are 
wanted to be stamped and registered ; and I was to find the articles contained in such bills, and 
send them in to his office. I received a copy of one of these bills, with a note dated October 
the 22nd, 1839, as follows :—* The books in the accompanying bills of Bossange and Balliere 
are required for the purpose of being registered.” There was inside a copy of the bills; it was 
so full of errors that it was impossible to make out what books were wanted; for instance, 
Heirsius, instead of Heinsius ; Juan de Castro, instead of Joam de Castro; Acadia, instead of 
Abbadie; Gigoouse, instead of Guigou; and many others. Then there were parts of certain 
books which we had bound ; for instance, Livraison 1 to 5 of a catalogue of German books; the 
livraisons being bound up in volumes, we had no means of knowing which were the livraisons 1 
to 5, or which were the 8 to 6. 

4138. How long had those books been in the Library when you received that demand ?— 
The bill of Bossange is dated August 5, 1836. The Commissioners may conceive the trouble 
one had to make out what was meant. It was necessary first of all for the best attendants to 
look as much as they could in the catalogues to find these books, and then they put the marks; 
when they could go no further, an assistant went over the list, and corrected many of the names 
as well as he could, when the bill had to be gone over again for them, and the marks found; 
finally the billcame to me; and I have here the copy sent to me by the Secretary, with my own 
corrections, besides those of others who had gone over it before me. At last we found all the 
press-marks of the books; but when we went to find the books themselves, we discovered 
that they were stamped and registered already. 

4139. Were these books all sent from the Library back to the Secretary’s office?—No; 
when I saw they were stamped and registered, and that it was a mistake, I said no more about 
it; but presently I got a letter, complaining of these books not being sent in, and it had been 
reported to the Trustees. I told my story to the Trustees as I have told it to you, ina report 
which I have here, and, if you will have the goodness to look at it, you will see the whole just 
as I have been stating it. 

4140. With respect to these books, if they had not been registered they would have gone 
back ?—Yes. I was asked to produce two other books, and I got a memorandum dated the 
same day, that is, October 22nd, 1839, respecting them, which is as follows :— Two books, of 
“‘ which the titles have been sent—one to complete the bill of Black and Armstrong, and the 
“ other to complete one of Nattali’s—have not yet been delivered, though more than a week has 
“passed since they were sent for.—J. Forshall.’’ To which I replied, ‘* October 22nd, 1839. 
“The two books mentioned in the memorandum of to-day’s date, signed by Mr. Forshall, have 
“not been delivered, because one of them, or rather two parts of one article from Black and 
“ Armstrong, is already stamped and registered, and the other cannot be found. Buckland 
“informed Mr. Gandell a day or two ago of both these circumstances.” I gave that answer, 
that I could not find the book which was not stamped ; and now I will explain why it was not 
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found. Here is the identical book, which the Commissioners will see is not stamped and not 
placed. I insisted upon hunting it out, on the principle that everything should be found in this 
house, and we found it. In our catalogues this is entered with “ Herodotus,” and it has a cross 
reference under Stephanus, and not under Estienne. The man who looked over the catalogue 
for Mr. Baber, to see whether he was to buy the book, could not find it, as I have said ; 
Mr. Baber bought it, and it turned out to be a duplicate. It was not therefore placed on a shelf 
as a book to be kept, but was put among duplicates, and that is the reason I could not find it at 
the time I was asked for it. 

4141. (Sir C. Lemon.) Did you find the other duplicates?—The duplicates were in their 
places, no doubt, but they were not wanted. I suggested then, in order that this should not 
happen any more, and to prevent loss of time in looking out for books from bills which I could 
not make out, that the attendants of the Secretary should go to the catalogues, and that they 
should put the press-marks to the articles they wished to have—in fact, it was applying the 
principle which is applied to readers and every one else,—and that when they gave me a list 
with the press-marks, I should send them the books as marked. That was tried for about 20 
or 30 books by the persons belonging to the Secretary’s office, but they soon found how 
troublesome it was to find the articles out, and I have never heard of the registration of the 
books preceding 1837, from that day to this, so I suppose it will not go on any more. ‘They 
found it could not be done without great trouble, which they did not find it convenient to take. 

4142. (Chairman.) Might it be desirable to know from the article itself when it came into 
the Library ?—Yes, I think it would ; it may be of some use. 

4143. Should you think that might be accomplished upon any other system than the one 
now pursued ?—Yes, I think it could be accomplished in a better and much cheaper manner. 
The Commissioners are aware what this system is. The book I have in my hand is here for 
other reasons, but it is as good as any other. Here is a book which has the numbers 
41, 7, 10, 66, which means that this book was bought in the year 1841, in the month of July 
on the 10th day, and was the 66th book bought or registered, I don’t know which, upon that 
day. The Commissioners will see that the numbers are in pencil to begin with, and can be 
easily rubbed out, and then all the registration goes. Then it takes much time to write all 
this; then we very often have books which are stamped and not registered, or registered and 
not stamped. ‘The bill including this book, which I signed for payment, must be of the same 
date—the 10th July, 184]. Now, instead of doing that, if we had it stamped in this way, and 
the bill stamped in the same manner [exhibiting the same], it would serve as any other stamp 
to begin with for identifying the book, and would moreover be of the same service as the register 
isnow. 41 is the year, 7 the month, 10 the day, which would make 7.10.41. IPfwe puta 
distinct date to every bill, there is no difficulty ; there is no other bill which has come in on the 
10th of July, 1841, and in that bill the article here reckoned as No. 66 would be found some- 
where. 

4144. (Lord Wrottesley.) You would only have one bill on one day ?—Yes, and this is done 
now. 

4145. There would be no practical inconvenience in having only one bill produced on one 
day ?—It is so limited now. For his convenience the Secretary has requested me never to give 
the same date to two bills. 

4146. (Chairman.) Would you say that the present registration causes unnecessary trouble 
and expense ?—Yes, I think it causes a great deal of unnecessary trouble and a great deal of 
unnecessary expense. 

4147. Will you have the goodness to describe the principal causes of the trouble and ex- 
pense caused by the registration ?—First of all I must send in the bill and the books to the 
Secretary, and I must send them in two days at least before the meeting of the Trus- 
tees. I might send them sooner, but if I send them sooner those books are out of my reach, 
and it very often happens that I have to look at the books which are already in the house 
for purchase, although they have not come back to me; for instance, to save myself from pur- 
chasing a duplicate, to ascertain whether a copy which is offered is a better or a worse copy 
than one which is in another bill, &c. Then they are to be removed from the Secretary’s office 
by me; I have to send for them back again when required ; when they come back, they come 
pell mell; for instance, there is a work in 10 volumes, we find two volumes here, another volume 
there, and so on. By there not being much room where they stand in that office, they get 
mixed together, and sometimes works come back consisting of a certain number of volumes, 
of which some are not found ; what is found is put aside, and this causes a great deal of trouble 
to Mr. Watts, who puts up the books. It has happened, that he has put up, for instance, five 
volumes of a work which consists of six volumes; he found from 1 to 5, and thought the work 
was complete. Sometimes such volumes have been catalogued as a complete work. After the 
shelf was full the sixth volume has turned up, which was with volumes belonging to another bill, 
or which was concealed somewhere with other books, and it has caused an alteration of the 
whole shelf, because we were obliged to move books to make room for the one newly found. 
Before they are sent in, they must be prepared and put in order and counted, to see that all is 
right; we have all that trouble; we get them back in heaps and have to sort them again. 
Then, when they come back to us we find not unfrequently that, for instance, plates have been 
crushed or spoiled in some way or other by being put together in a heap. ‘These are all con- 
siderable losses to the house ; and then the expense of entering not only every work but every 
book and every part of a book, as I mentioned in the case of the livraisons, is enormous, and 
there is no necessity for it. It implies that they enter separately in that register every number 
of the “Gentleman’s Magazine,” for instance, and every livraison of a work of which one, two, 


‘or three sheets at a time, are published and which I buy. 


4148. By the system you have suggested, every necessary operation would be performed, 
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would it not ?—I think so. It seems to me that the advantage, such as it is, of the registra- 
tion, is to have a control against the keeper of the department, that he has such books as the 
Trustees pay for; by the system I have had the honour to submit, they have that control, 
When I sign a bill and they keep it, it is evident that the books which are in that bill I have 
got: whether each article is separately numbered or not does not signify; the books are in- 
cluded in that bill so signed, and any one of them can be easily found in it by looking; and 
that is enough. What is more, as the books. never go out of my department, the Trustees 
have a much better ground for saying “ Produce them” than they have now, because, as J 
have shown, the moving them to the department of the Secretary is proving that they are no 
longer in my department, and there are no means of proving they ever came back again to me, 

4149. Then besides stamping the bill and the book, you will continue to enter the title into 
the register ?—No. 1egél . 

4150. You do away with the trouble and difficulty of making this list ?—Yes entirely; you 
have a bill now before you; that bill signed by me is the best register that can be wished, 
Suppose the Trustees have special and strong reasons for wishing to know what has become of 
the articles included in that bill, they say, “ Now on such a day we paid such a bill, and here 
it is signed by you, and it is stamped on such a day ; produce the books stamped like it ;” and 
it is for me to look at my catalogue, find the books, and produce them. 

4151. (Lord Wrottesley.) By whom do you propose those bills should be kept?—By the 
accountant, as they are kept now, and as was done in old times. When bills signed by me are 
sent in, with a statement to the. Trustees of the funds, I send in the receipts ; the whole is kept 
against me as it was kept in old times, and that makes me liable. 

4152. Have you not, in point of fact, in the library a collection of odd volumes, which has 
arisen from the circumstance that the Secretary has in some instances not sent back the whole 
of the volumes of a work which has been sent to him for registration ?—Yes; at the same 
time it may be considered certain that those will turn up, they are most likely mixed with other 
books.included in another bill; but we have undoubtedly a number of volumes now of which we 
cannot find the fellows, which we know were here, because when the bill went in for those 
volumes the series was. complete. 

4153. (Chairman.) Has any alteration taken place in the style of binding in the British 
Museum since your accession to your situation ?—Yes, a great-change, ‘The old binding, in 
general, was a half-binding in common ealf and sprinkled edges. The first thing that made 
me think of altering the binding was, I believe, either a little before or soon after 1 became the 
head of the department, by hearing and, seeing the great imjury to which were liable books 
with calf backs, particularly at the Athenzeum in London and at the Atheneeum in Liyer- 
pool. [ thought that was a lesson to avoid using calf. At the same time, the difference of 
expense being great, I thought one ought to endeavour, in a place like this, to unite both 
economy and strength. I had found that the books in morocco had stood, both at Liverpool 
and London, and had never been injured ; therefore, I thought of employing morocco only ; 
morocco being stronger, I can bind two volumes, and even three in one; and the book I now 
hold in my hand is an instance of that, being three volumes in one, which I could not have so 
bound if it had been calf, because the back would not have stood the weight, and each volume 
bound singly would have cost much more. The binding of the three volumes in calf cost 
2s, 3d. each, or 6s. 9d, altogether ; the binding of that volume with the morocco back cost 4s. 
In order that they might stand better, I introduced as a rule that all volumes should be sewn 
on bands. To strengthen the back of every volume there is some cloth, which was not the case 
before ; that strengthens and gives great solidity to the binding. The advantage in the case 
of a heavy book more particularly is not. to be compared with that of a volume with a back of 
calf. ‘The back of morocco will stand when calf will not stand. Then, you will observe, this 
book has cloth sides instead of paper, and will last much longer ; it has also corners of parch- 
ment. In spite of the little expenses which all'these things cause, that book cost only 4s.; if I 
had bound the three volumes with calf, they would have cost 6s. 9d. 

4154. (Lord Wrottesley.) So that by uniting the three volumes, you gain 2s. 9d. ?—Yes; 
it is not alwaysso much. But I am certain that at the end of the year, we bind much better, 
at a much cheaper rate, taking the year altogether. In order to be quite certain that I was not 
doing wrong, I displayed. upon a table, many years ago, a specimen of our old binding of all 
books and of all sorts in the house, and of that which I had preferred for some months; I got 
four of the best bookbinders in London to come separately and value the bindings;. I found that 
the price those binders put. was invariably more than the Museum pay, even making a 
deduction for coals, candles, and the rent of the place which the bookbinder has for: his shop; 
aud they all said that my binding would be cheaper in the end and last much longer ; so that 
I fortified my opinion in that way. We have now a style in the British Museum, which we 
had not before. This style, the tools I have had cut, the forwarding and finishing, of which 
there was no idea here before, are now adopted by my colleagues; by none so much as by the 
keeper of the manuscripts.. We had, and still have, a very large number of pamphlets bound, 
say ten in one volume.. Some of them are extremely valuable, bemg worth 5/. and 102. each. 
By being put together, if they are not all of one size, the smaller ones ruin the larger ; the dust 
gets in; and then a volume, if there are 10 pamphlets in it, has 10 times more wear than it 
would have if it were one pamphlet only. Then, again, by being bound together, if a reader 
wants one of the pamphlets which is in a volume, while another reader is using another of the 
pamphlets in the same volume, he cannot have it. Moreover, it was not difficult to take away a 
very valuable pamphlet, shut up the book, and give it back, without anything appearing to 
have been taken out. For all these reasons I have begun to take to pieces all the volumes of 
pamphlets, requiring repairing or rebinding, beginning from the. most valuable. Those which 
are not of great value are all bound in this style [exhibiting a pamphlet), with a roan back, roan 
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‘corners, coloured paper sides, and sprinkled edges. When they are valuable they are full 
bound in morocco in this way [exhibiting it]. I made an agreement with the binder, that with 
'aroan back he ought to bind them all, large and small, at 20d. each, repairing them, when 
they wanted it, in this way. 

4155. You mean repairing them when necessary ?—Yes; for the more valuable and full 
bound ones in morocco, occasionally requiring important repairs, separate charges are made. 
I have introduced also some fine binding for fine books ; for instance, for Caxton’s and valuable 


| pooks of that description; in order to preserve the books themselves, and also for another 


reason, namely, that people have told me they have observed, that when a book goes into the 
reading room which is handsomely bound, the reader who has it takes more care of it, and readers 


_who are about him, if he were to ill-use the book, would remark it; whereas, if it is shabbily 


pound, they do not know what the book is, and they cannot influence as they otherwise do by 
observation the reader who has it; and, in a public library, that is worthy of consideration. 
Here also I have had imitators in the Museum, in the manuscript department particularly ; 
which I mention to show I must be right. I have wished besides to give the library a good 


"appearance, and I believe for the appearance of the books, there is certainly no library in the 


world which looks so well as that of the Museum. This book which I now hold in my hand, in 
ealf, with sprinkled edges, costs a little less than one similar in every other respect, with marble 
edges. I prefer the marble edges in general, because these edges keep the dust out much more. 

4156. (Sir P. Egerton.) You have adopted different-coloured leathers for different subjects ? 
—Yes; in order to place the books better, and im order to make them look better in general ; 
to break up the gloominess which books bound of old in calf have; I make the red prevail, 
because I have observed that the red gives a more cheerful appearance to the whole library. 
The lower shelves of the Banksian collection look much better than the upper ones, although 
inthe same vile binding, only because I had the labels for the lettering on the back of the 
former, of red leather, when the volumes were repaired and re-lettered. 

4157. (Lord Wrottesley.) Can you state the colours you adopt as peculiar to different 
subjects ’—Blue for divinity, green for botany, purple for geology, yellow for poetry, red for 
history, olive for biography, etc. 

4158. (Sir C. Lemon.) Do you generally adhere to that rule ?—The bookbinder has orders 
to do so; he knows from the book what colour to put; but sometimes he commits mistakes. 

4159. Do you approve of mixing books bound in different colours on the same shelf, so as 
to enable you to get at the shelf more easily ?—The important point is not so much to find the 
book upon the shelf, as to put it back in its proper place. 

4160. Do you burn gas in any part of the library ?—Never. 

4161.—Is it not the fact that the books at the Atheneum were destroyed by the circum- 
stance of gas being burnt, and not from any other cause?—It has been said; but I don’t 
know whether it is a fact ; they were destroyed at Liverpool, where the Atheneum is closed at 
10 o’cleck. It was said, that in London there was a want of ventilation and air; but, at Liver- 
pool, exactly the same thing happened. 

4162. (Lord Wrottesley.) In point of fact, the books with the new binding have been found 
to last better than the books with the former binding ?—Certainly ; there is no comparison. I 
beg to remark again that my colleagues who have books to bind, have adopted the totally new 
style of binding which [ have introduced ; for handsome bindings more especially. 

4163. (Sir C. Lemon.) Are the books generally bound in one uniform pattern ?—No; 
according to their value. 

4164. Books of the same class and on the same shelf, are all uniform ?-—No; and even for 
those bound in the same manner the ornaments are different. 

4165. You have no rule with respect to that?—Not as to ornaments ; that is a matter of 
taste. As to the sort of binding, I give directions for each individual volume to the best of my 
abilities; but all that gives strength to the binding is invariably applied to every volume, 
whatever be the way in which it is bound in other respects. 

4166. Would it not be rather a security for the books, if there was one established form in 
which they were bound, specially belonging to the Museum ?—~—There is a peculiar style ; I 
believe all of us know the Museum binding ; and, moreover, every book has the crown. 

4167. Does the crown signify that it comes out of the King’s Library ?—No. 

4168. Have all the books in the Museum a crown?—Yes ; they have had it since 1838. 

4169. They have all that distinctive mark ?—Yes; repeatedly on the back, and, if full 
bound, on the sides. 

4170. (Chairman.) Will you, briefly and consecutively, give the Commissioners the history 
of a book which the Trustees purchase, from the moment it is first offered for sale, to that of 
its being used by the public ?—A book comes in a parcel to a room very recently fitted up at 
the north end of the eastern addition to the King’s Library ; it is in the basement under my 
own study, and under the ante-room to my study ; there the books come in at first; it is 
called the Receiving Room. Books come in either through a window which has an opening 
to put in small parcels, or through one of the windows, which is turned into a door, in the case 
of large parcels. Of that door, nobody has a key in my department but myself, and I want 
to keep it locked up as much as I can. ‘These books come in, accompat ied by an invoice, and 
I examine them, as I have had the honour of saying before to the Commissioners—I look at 
the price, I ascertain whether there are duplicates—as far as I can ascertain at a glance,— 

what sort of copies they are, and so on. Ifthe books have been specifically ordered, the price 
and state of the volumes are the only points requiring consideration. 

4171. Do you examine them in that room?—Yes. When it is fixed that they are to be 
purchased, I sign the bill in the usual way. They are catalogued on slips; the slips are taken 
out of the books with their cross-references attached to them, and the books are sent to the 
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Secretary with the bill. When the Secretary sends word that they should be fetched back, J 
send my people to fetch them back. The titles which have been taken out on slips, are kept 
in alphabetical order; and when the books come back, the slips are replaced into the cor- 
responding books again. When this is done, Mr. Watts, who has the putting up of the books, 
gets the books on a table, and begins to sort them according to subjects; those which belong 
to a certain subject he subdivides, and then he gives orders that they shall be put up, or he 
puts them up himself with the titles in them in the place which they are to occupy. The titles 
being left in the books—the books not being put upright but turned sideways with their titles 
projecting, so that the attendants may see they are books which are put up but not marked—an 
attendant goes and puts marks to the books, to the titles, and to all the cross-references, Then 
those titles and cross-references are taken out; they are incorporated with titles not yet entered 
in the catalogues in alphabetical order of the principal entries, the cross-references being kept 
with them, because if we separated the cross-references we might have a cross-reference under 
letter A, which would get inserted in the catalogue, and the main entry which might be under 
letter S, not being inserted, the reader would be sent from letter A to look for a book which is 
not in the catalogue; they are therefore kept together; the entries and the cross-references when 
they are inserted are inserted together ; but, till then, they are kept in the alphabetical order of 
the principal entry. ; 

4172. In point of fact, where are the slips containing the cross-references kept ?—Along with 
the principal entry, pinned together; they are kept together in boxes, and put in the alphabeti- 
cal order of the principal entry. If I have a work of Cicero, with cross-references from Olivetus, 
with cross-references from Muretus, or with cross-references from any translator, they are all 
kept together ; they are not distributed under Olivetus and Muretus, and the other letters; they 
are all kept in the letter C, under the alphabetical order of Cicero. Then when they are to be 
entered in the catalogues, an assistant gives out a certain number, at his discretion, to a certain 
transcriber; he points out the place where the principal entry is to go; and afterwards the 
cross-references are put in the old catalogue, when there is room, generally on the side of the 
printed part; that is, not on the interleaving leaves, but on the margin of the one into which 
the printed leaf is inlaid. When they are entered in one copy, the same process exactly is 
gone through for the other. When they are entered in the second copy, they are given to an 
attendant, who incorporates them with the entered titles of books which have come into the 
library since 1838; because those which came before 1838 belong to the new general cata- 
logue, which is to come down to that time. Ther the book is at the disposal of the reader; 
the reader writes for it in the way I have explained, and it is taken to him. 

4173. (Sir P. Egerton.) At the period a book is going through the register office, it is out 
of your hands ?—Yes ; entirely. 

4174. Are you responsible for the book during that period ?—Certainly not; that is what I 
have been arguing; it is out of my hands entirely. I prove by the very fact that the bill is 
paid, that the book went out of my hands into the hands of the Secretary, and there is no 
proof that it ever came back to me. 

4175. (Lord Wroitesley.) You have omitted the difficulty which Mr, Watts has to contend 
with in arranging his books, in remembering the number of the press in which a particular 
subject is contained, and the number of the books on a shelf of that press, in order to ascertain 
whether there is room for a particular book on that particular shelf?—When a work comes, 
for instance, belonging to law, and containing the reports of a particular court of a particular 
State in the United States, before putting up that work Mr. Watts (who is a very excellent 
assistant, and who has amongst other things an uncommon memory) goes to the place where 
the books on law are, and particularly where the books on American law are, and particularly 
where reports are of that particular court of that particular State, and there he ascertains 
whether there is room on the shelf for the work on the identical subject with those which have 
been put up; and then he must ascertain, besides, whether the book is of the same size as the 
others, because it may perhaps be even another edition of a book which has already been put 
up; yet the one bemg in quarto, and the other in octavo or duodecimo, they cannot go 
together; one of the great considerations being to save room, and make the place look better. 
If he finds all other circumstances agreeing, he places the books together. To do all this so 
well as Mr. Watts does it, requires a great deal of knowledge of the subject, and an acquaint- 
ance with a great number of languages; all this Mr. Watts possesses, together with an extra- 
ordinary memory. 

4176. Have you not also something to state in addition with respect to the mode of dealing 
with the slips since 1838, and the slips before 1838, as to their custody ?—Yes, but that is a 
very large subject; I will try to explain how many divisions of slips we have. We have 
all the alphabets, which I am going to enumerate, for slips. We have what we call the old 
titles (that is, the titles on slips) of books, which were in the Library long before my time, 
and which are those which we now make use of for the new general catalogue. 

4177. ‘Those were slips which were written out at the time the octavo catalogue, compiled 
by Mr. Baber and Sir Henry Ellis, was under preparation ?—Yes, some are even earlier than 
that, and some are the slips since that time, of the additions which have been made to the 
library. First, then, we have that series. In the second place, we have to keep in alpha- 
betical order our own slips which we make for the new catalogue, which is to contain titles of 
books in the library to the end of 1838 only. ‘There are, in the third place, what are called 
canceled slips. When the Trustees gave orders that the new catalogue should be compiled, 
they also ordered that it should be drawn up in such a manner as to be resolvable again into 
a classed catalogue. Now that I think impossible. The titles of the books in the Old 
Library were to a certain extent classed, and to make use of those titles for the new catalogue 
the classes were broken up; but, in order that they might be rearranged in classes, if requisite 
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and if possible, they were numbered at the back; for instance, two in Roman numerals, fol- 
lowed by five in Arabic and A or B after that means that it is a book on history, for instance, 
on English history, and on such a county; so that it was thought that that title might be 
replaced in the same place that it occupied before we broke up the classes. When these titles 
come to be revised, we find many of them unfit for use; a new title is written, but the title which 
has the marks of the class on the back is not destroyed, in order that one may, if necessary, 
produce it, and, if possible, put that title back again in the class in which it stood before. We 
preserve the old titles, but in order that they may be available, it is necessary to arrange them 
in alphabetical order ; so that that is the third alphabetical series. Then, as the Trustees directed 
me to print letter A of the new catalogue before the whole alphabet was gone over, a prodigious 
number of both original entries and cross-references, which would have been under letter A, 
if I had had time to insert them, are discovered every day. Neither the cross-references nor 
the principal entry can be printed under any other letter, if the latter is wanting in the printed 
part of letter A; for instance, under A, I have had an edition of Akenside, and there are 
comments to it by Cooper. This edition of Akenside escaped when the catalogue was printed, 
and it is not there printed. I cannot print a cross-reference from Cooper to Akenside, because 
if I were to print it, a person who has the printed catalogue would look for the Akenside which 
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is not there. Those titles must be entered in manuscript in the catalogues that we have in the - 


house, and consequently I have another series of slips, which are called titles to be tran- 
scribed, and not printed. That is the fourth series. Then we enter titles in the old catalogues, 
for the use of the readers, of books daily added to the collection, and those titles we have to 
arrange in alphabetical order, and to keep by themselves. 

4178. That has been since 1838 ?—Yes, since 1838, and those are called entered titles; and 
that is the fifth series. Then there are the unentered titles, which I cail the sixth series, and 
those unentered titles having accumulated so much, for the reason I have stated in my former 
examination, we found that it was necessary to divide them into two parts; putting them in 
one series only, we were long occupied in certain letters, and we occasionally entered books, 
which had come in lately before those added to the collection long ago, because by the alpha- 
betical order the turn of the former might come sooner than that of books which had been in 
the house for years, In 1847 my attention was called to this inconvenience ; I examined into 
it, and on the Ist of June, 1847, this sixth series was divided into two parts; the unentered 
titles previously to the Ist of June, 1847, and the unentered titles since the Ist of June, 1847. 

4179. The two parts forming two distinct alphabetical series?—Yes; the great object being 
to keep all the A’s and all the B’s and so on since the Ist of June, 1847, separate from those 
A’s and B’s before the Ist of June, 1847. The transcribers now go through that first part or 
first series of unentered titles; that is to say, of those which have been put in the division 
before the Ist of June, 1847, The consequence is, that besides arrears in that series, we have 
the whole of the series since the Ist of June, 1847, in arrear unentered. On the Ist of June, 
1847, the old series of unentered titles numbered 34,600. Up to Ist of June, 1848, there had 
been 23,200 new entries made, including both the catalogues, diminishing the number of 
titles by 11,600, leaving of the old series still unentered in either copy 23,000. Besides these 
23,000 of the old series, there has been accumulating since the Ist of June, 1847, up to the 
Ist of June, 1848, the new series, or 27,0C0, making in all, unentered in either catalogue, 
50,000; that is, 15,400 titles more than on the Ist of June, 1847; so that instead of three, it 
would have required seven transcribers (or rather six and the usual aid of the attendants 
employed in entering) merely not to have lost ground. I have mentioned before that the 
books which are purchased and catalogued in slips, have their titles taken out when they go 
to be stamped and registered in the Secretary’s department, therefore there is a seventh series 
which I have to keep of titles in alphabetical order. Then there is an eighth series, which is, 
perhaps, more troublesome than all the others, and that is the series of titles of works in progress, 
When the first volume of Thiers’s “ History of the French Revolution,” for instance, comes, 
we catalogue it, and we say, “ vol. the first: we know of course that that is a work of 
which there will be other volumes; and what I say of this applies to magazines, acts of 
academies, and all works which come out in numbers, parts, or volumes. When the next 
volume of Thiers’s “ History of the French Revolution” comes, I do not make another title, 
both because it would look as if the work was imperfect, and because it would be multiplying 
the titles to an enormous extent; but being continuations, (I have been obliged to direct 
booksellers to send in parcels of books on approbation, and of continuations separately,) when 
a parcel of books in continuation comes, the title has to be found out; it must be ascertained 
what was the last volume which came, in order to see whether the volume which comes with the 
last parcel is the one that follows in correct succession, and then after vol. the first, in the 
instance I have given, we put “ vol. the second.” 

4180. On the same slip ?—On the same slip; and under that there is put the month and 
the year when it came in. Works in progress give much greater trouble than any others: 
when I have made the alteration in the slip, the catalogue must be altered, because the reader 
does not know that the second volume is here; so that every entry of such works must be gone 
through in both copies of the catalogue; and when the third volume comes, there must be the 
Same process. Then when we speak of magazines, and of books that come in smaller 
volumes even than “ Thiers’s Revolution,” they have first to be distributed in certain pigeon- 
holes, which are in that receiving-room under my study, as to foreign books. As to English 
books, they are at the west end of the library; there is another room in the basement with the 
same kind of pigeon-holes for English books, I keep the foreigu works in progress near me, 
because those | must see myself, as I have to sign the bills; but those which come by copyright 
I need not look after myself, there is a person who looks after them, and sees that they come 
regularly. When a part of a work in progress comes in, it is put in the pigeon-hole and 
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marked with its peculiar mark, and of that you have an instance before you in a part. of 
a work which I have brought of Didot, which has a mark in pencil in the corner, That 
part is put in its place, in its pigeon-hole, by that mark, and you will observe that in the 
catalogue the work to which that part belongs must have two marks: it has the press-mark 
gr ats place on the shelf, (for those parts which are bound are in the library itself,) and then 
it has the mark of the pigeon-hole in the room in the basement story attached to the receiving- 
room. When there are parts enougu to form a volume, a!l of them have to be taken out, the 
book has to be bound, and when it is bound it must have the press-mark, and, therefore, the 
press-mark must be substituted for all those other marks; they all disappear, and 10 parts, 
for instance, are turned into one volume. 

4181. You substitute a press-mark for the whole volume?—Yes. This eighth series of 
titles is divided into two sections, that is into two distinct alphabets; one for works purchased, 
the other for works obtained by copyright. There is another difficulty with works im progress, 
Booksellers sometimes neglect either sending at all the continuations, or do not send the ri¢ht 
ones. I have, therefore, registers for booksellers, in which registers are entered alphabetically 
for each bookseller, or for the large houses, at all events, the titles of books in progress, which 
they furnish, and the last number that came in from time to time; arid generally, when there is 
some complaint of a number ora part of a work not having come, an assistant, whose duty is 
to attend to works in progress (and he has more to do than he can do), makes out a 
list of the arrears of the works in progress, sends it to the bookseller, and urges him to send 
what we want. On the titles themselves, on the slips for all the books, it bas been found 
useful (and I requested myself in 1832 that it should be done) to put in the corner the name 
of the bookseller from whom the book was purchased, or, if presented, by whom it was pre- 
sented, in order to be able to trace a book more easily, particularly in the case of works in 
progress, because in those days there were not these registers. I then myself kept the works 
in progress, and I found from experience that it would be sull better to have a note taken 
when a certain book came in; this also was adopted ; and now on all the slips, im the corner, 
there is put not only of whom the book was obtained, but when it was obtained. I think that 
will give an idea of all the titles. 

4182. Hight series?—Yes ; two of which, the sixth and the eighth, are each divided into two 
sections, There are therefore ten series; besides five registers for works in progress. 

4183. Would there be any delay in placing, marking, and entering a book m the ordinary 
course of business, supposing the plan of registration now followed were altered ?—Supposing the 
library in its normal state, namely, that we had room, that we had hands for cataloguing and 
for marking, and for performing all the various operations, there would be no loss of time what- 
ever; because, the moment a book comes, which it is agreed shall be purchased, and it is 
paid for, without anything more it would be stamped in the department, as it was stamped in 
old times, and then it would be put up at once, as 1s done now, after a long process, such as I 
have described. There would be no necessity for taking out the titles, for instance, and 
putting them in alphabetical order, and keeping them till the books come back from being 
stamped and registered. There would not be the trouble of going backward and forward 
from the Printed Book Department to the Secretary’s Department, and vice versa. Then there 
would not be the trouble caused by the mislaying volumes, and the having works incomplete, as 
we have now. 7 

4184. How is it that the manuscript maps, to which allusion is made in answer 3636, were 
not accessible for so long a space of time after they had been received in the British Museum ? 
—Those maps are maps which came from the Admiralty; they have always been as much 
accessible as they are now, and they cannot possibly be more so; they are on the floor of the 
King’s Library at this moment, and they have never been anywhere else; and the reason they 
are on the floor of the King’s Library is that they were sent here by the Admiralty, as mostly 
belonging to the collection of George ITI.; there was no room to put them in that library, nor 
was there room anywhere else; and the next best thing to do with them must be to put them 
in the new building which is just finished, which is alongside that library, to the east of it 5 
therefore they were put and left on the floor until there was foom to put them up. I did not atall 
object to the manuscript part of them being merely catalogued. [ had an objection to their 
being catalogued, and the catalogue being printed, because, while they were in the state im 
which they still are on account of want of room, if the catalogue of the maps had_been printed, 
and any one had asked me for one of those maps, I could not have found it. I do not think 
that those which belonged to the library of George III. should have been separated from it; I 
will not. be the first, and of my own accord, to establish the precedent of breaking up that col- 
lection ; if the manuscript part of those which have come from the Admiralty were to be taken 
away, it would be a precedent for taking away all the rest; and the Commissioners know that 
I have an objection, as far as I have a right to any opinion on the subject, to breaking up any 
collection which was given on condition that it should be kept entire. But they were so acces- 
sible, that Mr. Holmes, when they arrived here and I mentioned the subject to him this 
morning, in order that I might not make any mistake—saw them with a list which had come 
from the Admiralty with them, and which I myself put in his hands. He took notes of what 
he saw; and, as they are large and heavy books or cases, I actually gave him one of my 
attendants to wait upon him, and to help him to move them, that he might look at them more 
comfortably. The objection was to the public having a catalogue in their hands by which 
they might ask for what I should not be able to produce. That was the only objection I had. 

4185. Can you account for the loss of the Chinese maps mentioned in answer 3627 ?—They 
never were lost; I will produce them, and show what they really are. [The maps were pro- 
duced]. The Jesuits, by the order of an emperor of China, made a map of his empire, which 
is a most celebrated work. The emperor had it in manuscript, when an Italian missionary 
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priest, the founder of the College of the Chinese at Naples, Ripa by name, whose work is 
that which is on the table before the Chairman, being a great favourite of the emperor, was 
ordered to engrave it, and did engrave it. Ripa, after he had engraved this map, came away, 
and returned to England from China on his way to Italy. Here he saw the king repeatedly, 
and he dined three times at the Duchess of Darlington’s, or d’Arlenton as he called her, in- 
forming us that she was the king’s relation. The king loaded him with kindness and presents ; 
and so did the directors of the East India Company. I mention these circumstances, because 
they tend to corroborate my opinion that the copy of this map, which is in the King’s Library 
is a copy which Ripa himself gave to the king; and my reasons are—it is a very rare map, 
and it is full of manuscript notes in Tialian, aud by an Italian hand of the time; the writer 
of the notes knew Chinese and knew the country, as appears from them; who but Ripa could 
have written them? These notes give it the appearance of a map drawn, and not engrayed, 
but it is engraved, 

4186. Mention the date ?—Between 1709 and 1718 it was made: it was engraved between 
1715 and 1724, when Ripa returned to Europe. When the Library of George III. came 
here, there was entered in the catalogue ‘‘a large engraved map of China in the Chinese 
language, with some of the names written in Italian, in three pieces. Imperfect.” Now I wish 
to read the next entry :—‘* Additions to the preceding map of China in the Chinese language, 
with some of the names written in Italian; in six small pieces. Drawn.” ‘The word 
“ drawn’ is a mistake, for they are engraved. The two sections, as described in the King’s 
Catalogue, do not make up the whole map of China, but the imperfections which are men- 
tioned in that catalogue are not imperfections in the map. The map is perfect enough so 
far, although there is no engraving on the places there described as wanting; it is, however, 
true that 1t was not perfect, but for other reasons. In 1842, or 1841, as it is said, a parcel of 
sheets of Chinese maps was sent to me by the Principal Librarian, telling me they had been 
found in the Manuscript Department (I beg to say that before stating all this, I have spoken 
to the then Assistant in my department, who had the particular care of the maps), and the 
moment I saw these maps, which were in sheets, not mounted at all, I recognized that they 
were not complete maps, but sheets which belonged to the map of China, which was then im- 
perfect. I mounted them. All this writing on them is in Italian [ pointing to the map], and 
to any one who does not look at it carefully, it seems to be a drawn’ map. ‘Those pieces made 
the map complete, and it ishere complete in three parts. The large part, as may be seen from the 
cloth, was mounted long ago; but the second, described in the Catalogue of the King’s Library, 
IT have had to remount, because to make the degrees meet, and complete it, it was necessary 
to take it to pieces, and by putting in some of the pieces which had come from the Manu- 
script Department, as. well as by taking some of the pieces which joined with those which 
had come from the Manuscript Department, I made the map perfect, and the blunder is not 
my own, but of those who have taken an engraved map for a manuscript one, and parts of 
it for separate maps, There never was a manuscript part of it, and J never received any manu- 
script, map, or part of map from any one, nor was I ever asked for it. In the King’s Cata- 
logue, further on, there is another entry—“ A drawn map of the coast of China, in four 
sheets.” That is true, and that is drawn, and the handwriting on it is the same as that which 
is in the engraved map now before you; and this confirms me that it was Ripa who brought 
them over to England [producing the four sheets above referred to}; you will see the difference 
between an engraved map and a manuscript one; but probably it is unnecessary to point it out 
to you. 

4187. (Sir P. Egerton.) You believe that to be a manuscript of Ripa?—Yes ; that which | 
received, I again state most distinctly was part of an engraved map. [ never had any of it or 
of any other map in manuscript sent to me; and the mistake is the mistake of those who did 
not know an engraved map from a manuzcript one, and then gave evideuce before the Com- 
missioners that I could not produce what [ never received. If I had been aware or could 
have supposed that there was an officer in the Museum who did not know the difference 
between a printed and a manuscript map, I should have been happy to have saved myself the 
trouble of entering into this explanation in this place by referring him to the map itself. This 
map of China has been examined by several persons; among others, by those who wanted to 
prepare the map of China mentioned in answer 3627. I never heard that they wanted more ; 
and if they were told that I had received manuscript maps which I could not produce, they 
were misinformed. It is unfair to me and to my department to act in this manner; above all 
without a word to me. 

4188. (Lord Wrottesley.) Are there not sometimes causes of delay in procuring the books 
for those who apply for them, which are unavoidable ?—Yes, I think there are. 

4189. Wiil you give the Commissioners some instances ?-—First of all, books may not be 
produceable because they are at the binder’s, and occasionally such a thing as this happeus. I 
send down a work to the binder to bind, perhaps in several volumes. He finds that some sheets 
are wanting, making the work incomplete. He cannot bind it until he has tried to get what is 
wanting. We must find out of whom we bought it. We write to the bookseller, and try to 
get the book completed before it is bound. To do this will sometimes take two or three 
months, and the book is kept at the binder’s, ‘Then there are books out to other readers. 
Before this is ascertained, an attendant has to go to the place where a book stands; he finds 
‘that the book is out; he has to ascertain, in the manner I have pointed out to the Commis- 
sioners, who has got the book, and when he has ascertained who has got the book, he has to 
go and apply for it. Then officers have the book sometimes ; he has to go, for instance, to the 
Medal Room, to any of the officers’ houses, and apply for the book, all which takes time. 
Often officers say they are using the books, and will not give them up; or, not being in the 
way, the book cannot be had; then again, books are out for the catalogue. Those are all 
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sources of delay, which are very common. Moreover, the Commissioners must know that I 
have nothing to do with the Reading Room; the Reading Room is wholly and entirely under 
the control of the Principal Librarian. When I have sent books out to the men who dis- 
tribute them to the readers, I have done all I can do. I have sent and counted, and pointed 
out to my assistants 20 or 30 books ready to be distributed to the readers. I had done my duty 
when I had sent them out, and I was bound todo no more. I have, however, sometimes done 
this, which is going beyond what I am justified in doing—I have sent round my own people to 
distribute the books to the readers. I do not mean that in the Reading Room there was any 
neglect of duty; possibly there were not hands enough, - This same want of hands may 
occur in my department. The Commissioners have it before them, that I have been fora 
long time with seven attendants less than I ought to have. It may possibly be owing to that 
circumstance that some readers have been kept waiting, but I really cannot help it. Then 
there is another system in this house; that is, that the Printed Book Department is to furnish 
attendants to other departments when they want them. If to-morrow a number of attendants are 
ill, or going upon their holidays, in the Natural History Department, for instance, I receive 
a message from the Principal Librarian that [ must. send men to take the place of those men 
who are away. ‘The readers must then do as well as they can. ‘They are kept waiting and I 
am blamed. I have remonstrated against this, but my remonstrances have never been even 
noticed. 

4190. Is yours the only department which supplies attendants to other departments ?—The 
only one. I never get any assistance whatever from other departments, but additional trouble 
by their increase. Any assistant appointed in any department is a gentleman who sends for 
more books, who has friends who come to look at more books, and soon. ‘The increase of 
my department, on the contrary, is a help to all the others. ‘Then there are the faults in the 
old catalogue; the commonest are the double entries. This is an anonymous book, [exhibit- 
ing the same, | called «A Compendious or Brief Examination of Certain Complaints, &c., by 
W.S., Gentleman.” This book, to begin with, has been taken for Shakspere’s, although it 
is not his. A copy of it was offered for sale— 

4191. When ?—About two months ago; and Mr. Watts, who was going over books which 
were offered for sale, to see whether there were any duplicates, said that the attendants could 
not find this book; but, he added, “ I am certain we have the book; I have seen it.” I 
went and looked at the catalogue myself, and after having looked long in vain, I observed the 
running title to be “A Brief conceit of English Pollicy.” Policy is spelt with two I's; I 
looked under «‘ Policy” with one J, and could not find it. It struck me it might have been 
printed with two I’s, and I looked; and instead of finding it with two l’s I found it in the next 
page under “Politia.’” This book had been in a volume of tracts; it belonged to such a 
volume of tracts as those I had the honour of telling the Commissioners I am breaking up. It 
was out on the binder’s table. On looking further, we found that an attendant had discovered, 
when the books were removed from the old library to the new one, that this same book, which 
goes on to say, “ Complaints of divers of our Countrymen in these our days,’ was entered 
again under “Countrymen.” This will explain the difficulty respecting anonymous publica- 
tions, and the difficulty one has to deal with to find books in the catalogue. Upon further 
inquiry as to that book, I found we had two copies at one time, and that one of them had been 
sold as a duplicate in 1818. Supposing, however, to come back to the delays in the Reading 
Room, that that book entered under “ Politia” is without press-mark, because when we moved 
the book from the old library to the new one, we found the book under “Countrymen,” where 
it is marked, anda reader writes for the book, taking it from under “ Politia,” he cannot get 
it; he complains, saying, “ Here itis in your catalogue, and you cannot produce it;” and I have 
to bear the fault of it, although I have nothing on earth to do with it. I will give an instance 
of what once happened to Mr. Hallam, which I am glad to produce, because it shows how 
unjustly we may be blamed. There had been some complaints against the Reading Room for 
delay, and Mr. Hallam, as a test, very properly went to the Reading Room quietly, and wrote 
for some books at random; he wrote for three; he got two; he could not get the third after 
having been kept waiting more than a quarter of an hour, I happened to go to the library, and 
T was told of this; Mr. Hallam’s ticket was given me; I looked at our copy of the catalogue ; I 
found that we were not mistaken, and that the mistake was this—this is the identical volume of the 
catalogue which he had in the Reading Room [producing the same|—he had written “ Antidote 

vi 2 
against Melancholy made up in Pills,” and he had got as the mark Be instead of et 
This happened not through his carelessness, but because the press-marks are so close, owing 
to this catalogue being printed; if those entries had not been printed, they would not have 
been so close, the press-marks too would be more distinct and no mistake likely to occur. I 
pointed this out to Mr. Hallam, and he said, ‘‘ Well, let ime have Melampus,” of which entry 


he had taken the press-mark Le 


I sent a man for Melampus, and the man came back 


and said he could not find it. I went myself to the press with Mr. Hallam, where the book 
was put up; I took down this book [producing the same]; I put it back again, thinking I was 
mistaken ; I took down every book on the shelf, but I could not find Melampus. All at once 
it struck me that the press-mark of Melampus was not correct, for they have put it in the 
catalogue as if it were a separate work bound up with others in one volume. The book which 
I produce is not a volume of tracts, but a collection of works, and it is a collection which 
contains, among other things, the work of Melampus; but the attendant, who does not know 
Greek, found there was no volume of tracts on the shelf, and he could not bring it; and surely 
it was not his fault nor mine, but the fault was of the catalogue, in deseribing Melampus as part 
of a volume of tracts. As a substantial book by itself it does not exist ; there is no such 
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thing as that edition of Melampus alone. I may add, that I think the fair thing is, whenever a 
ticket is wrong, to return it, and not to lose time ; that is fair to all the readers. I think the 
fair thing, on the part of the readers, would be to complain at the time, for when they com- 
plain at the time I can always trace the error, as in the case just related. If Mr. Hallam had 
gone away without getting the book, I never could have proved at a future time what was 
the cause of it, or the difficulties I have to contend with. I am certain I do not find that once 
in ten times we are wrong, whenever an inquiry takes place at the moment, and I have never 
once found that the system is wrong. I must add, in justice to us, that there are persons who 
must complain, with or without reason. The Commissioners are referred to answers 2236 and 
9240. Ihave spoken to all the assistants mentioned in answer 2236, and I am authorized by 
them to say that they have no reason to complain, and have never complained, although they 
find that if they send a stupid or unexperienced attendant, or one who enters into conve manor 
with other attendants instead of minding his business, there is some delay in getting books: but 
that is not the fault of my department. It is also certain that if an officer will trust to an 
attendant the finding out a book which neither is nor can be in the library, because it was never 
printed, some delay may take place. I beg to submit the following letter :— 


Dear Sir, June 3, 1848. 
Tue circumstance that I alluded to yesterday was this. On the morning of Wednesday the 
31st of May, when you were before the Commissioners, one of the attendants of the Manuscript Depart- 
ment brought me a paper of Sir Frederick Madden’s, on which was written, “ Italian Bibliographical 
Dictionary, Tozzi,” and requested me to point out where he could find the work referred to. 1 told 
him that I was not cognizant of any Italian Bibliographical Dictionary, but that he might probably 
find some account of the person mentioned on the paper in the Italian Biographical Dictionary 
printed at Bassano, of which I gave him the press-mark. The circumstance is, you will perceive, of 
very trifling moment; but as this was not the first, nor, to the best of my belief, only the fiftieth time 
that I have been applied to in consequence of an attendant’s being left at fault by the vagueness of Sir 
Frederick Madden’s indication of the work he wanted, I thought it right to mention it to you, as an 
explanation of the cause of that delay in furnishing books from this department, which has, I under- 


stand, been complained of. 
I remain, &c., 
Tuomas Watts. 


Who has most reason to complain, a gentleman who does not know what he wants, or myself, 
whose assistants are taken from their duties to find out for him what he doeswant? And at the 
time that he confesses that he is not acquainted with the regulations, the same gentleman, 
who has never complained to me, as he ought and would if he had had ground for it, supposes 
that the delay, of which he, and he alone is the cause, may arise from them! 

4192. Would it not be a good thing to place on the ticket some notification to the readers, 
if they have any cause of complaint, to come to you 2—I think it would, and I am much obliged 
for the suggestion. If they complain at once, they may do good. If a man has not done his 
duty, or if there has been neglect or delay, I can find it out at the moment; but I cannot find it 
out afterwards; but whenever I have found out that we were in the wrong, I have never found 
that it was the system which was wrong. If the system is carefully attended to, it is very good. 

4193. (The Lord Advocate.) In point of fact, the giving of a book from the library must take 
a considerable time, if it isin a remote part of it ?—If there is no other ticket waiting, if there 
is no bad light, if there is nothing ext raordinary, there is no book in the library which in the 
usual way cannot be obtained in five minutes; and I wish, if itis not too much trouble, the Com- 
missioners would take a volume of the catalogue, write a few tickets, and have them sent down 
to the Library, and try how long the books will be in coming. I am anxious to find the best 
possible system I can; I have considered the matter with my friends, and have looked at what 
is done abroad; but I have never learned a single thing from any hbrary abroad, and they 
are not to be mentioned in comparison with us for rapidity of finding books, as well as care 
for preserving them, I have been at Gottingen twice, of which so much is said. The first 
time I asked for such a common thing as an edition of Hume’s History, which was in the 
catalogue, that edition could not be found. The second time I was not alone; I was with 
Mr. Asher, who had a book with him, and not knowing whether it was complete or not, he 
wished to see a copy which he found in the catalogue of that library, in order to compare 
the two. They could not find their copy while we were there; we went to our hotel, and 
while we were at dinner one of the librarians came with the book. I have never, in any 
country where I have been, seen books served so fast as they are served here in general, 

4194. (Lord Wrottesley.) What is the length of your book shelves ?—Between 12 and 13 miles. 

4195. (The Lord Advocate.) In point of fact, how long would it take to carry a book from 
the extremest part of the library to the servant’s window ?/—Three minutes. In five minutes 
the reader would have the book. 

4196. (Lord Wrottesley.) You mean that in five minutes a book may be obtained from any 
part of the library ?— Yes. 

4197. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) Taking a book from that part of the library where your room 
is, and going up the two pair of stairs 7?—We have tried that, andit has been regularly done Yn 
less than five minutes. 

4198. Was it tried in double quick time, or in the ordinary way ?—In the ordinary way. 
There may be oceasional delays, if a man is not so intelligent or not in good health, or not so 
young as most ; but in general it is done in five mimutes. ‘at ' 

4199. If the man is accustomed to the service, and the book is found upon first looking for 
it, it may be brought from the remotest part of the library in five minutes ?—Iu five minutes 
from the time the ticket is given. 

4200. Could that be done now from the remotest part of the King’s Library ?—If the man 
has a key, it can be done in five minutes from any part of the library. 
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4201. Has every man who serves a key ?—Yes. 

4202. Then every attendant has a key ?—A key of the presses is kept in the library itself for 
those who have not one of their own. 

4203. Then there ought to be no impediment from the want ofthe key ?— No, and there is not, 

4204 Then five minutes would be sufficient to enable him to fetch a book from the remotest 
part of the King’s Library to the servant at the window, that book being at the top of the press, 
and only accessible by steps or a ladder?—Certainly. = 

4205. Then the Reading Room is conveniently situated now ?—I think so, because it is central 
between the two libraries. It is very inconveniently situated for us in one respect, because all 
the attendants with manuscripts, and all persons who go to the Manuscript Room, have to go 
from the Readiug Room through the King’s Library, and return the sameway. ‘he Department 
of Manuscripts, should it be necessary to add to the library of printed books, cught to be 
removed, and the present rooms given up for printed books; there are means of niaking a 
much better arrangement by building a new Department of Manuseripts instead of building for 
printed books. ‘ ; 

4206. Is it very common that the readers of books require to consult manuscripts at the 
same time ?—J do not know; I think it is, but am not certain. 

4207. (Lord Wrotiesley.) How are you certain that all the books in the library are cata- 
logued? Do you take any precaution to insure that the new catalogue-will be a. complete cata- 
logue of the whole library ?—Not only have. we no certainty that the whole.of the books in the 
library before 1838 will be catalogued, but we. are certain that many of them will not be 
catalogued, and for this reason: as I was ordered to print the catalogue immediately, andi 
was ordered to proceed alphabetically, I had no other means of finding what books there were 
which ought to come under letter A, for instance, than taking the old titles in slips of the 
letter A, which were in the house, and fetching all the books that were entered under that 
letter ; but it was found, when we removed from theold library to the new, that a great many 
books which were in the old catalogue of 1787, had never: been catalogued in the octavo 
catalogue; I know many instances, and can produce them. Of those there are neither slips 
nor any record at all; and they will never be entercd in the new catalogue. Then it was 
found ihat the-slips did not agree with the catalogues such as you have before you. There 
were more entries in the catalogue than there were slips; and without taking some precaution, 
in the new catalogue there would have been omitted-several books that would have been found 
in the old one. To avoid this the slips are collated with the entries in the catalogue which is 
kept in the Reading Room; and I have chosen the copy that is kept in the Reading Room 
rather than the copy which is kept in the library,- because I want as much as possible to give 
at all events to the readers and to those who may use the future catalogue as much inform- 
ation as they had before and not less. The consequence is, we must go through every one 
of the titles; if there is a slip, it is used; if there is no slip, we must copy the title in a 
slip from the catalogue itself, in order to fetch the book to have it catalogued. But know- 
ing, for the reason [ have stated, that many books were omitted altogether, and knowing that 
in spite of all this arrangement many books would ultimately be omitted, Thave given directions 
that the letter K, should be put in pencil to the heading of the book under which it was 
catalogued, By the “ heading” I mean the word under which the book is entered: in the 
catalogue, Supposing all the library to have been gone through, and every book compared 
with what slips we have, in order to be certain that we did not omit any of the books, it would 
be necessary to. take down every book, one by one, and to catalogue all those articles which 
have not the letter K, and put the letter K to them, and then you would have gone through 
all. All this is owing to our going on alphabetically. If the plan had been followed’ which 
ought to have been followed, and which was originally intended to be followed, of taking down 
the books one by one in succession as they stand on the shelves, without any regard to 
whether it is a book that comes under 8, or under R, or under A, or under B, you would be sure 
that you had catalogued the whole of them, 

4208. You mean in the presses as they stand ?—Yes. 

4209. (The Lord Advocate.) What is meant by the letter K?—I adopted it to signify 
the Greek word xeradroyos, and being more uncommon, 

4210. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you think the present manner of compiling the new general 
catalogue the most rapid and least expensive?—No, I think not. TI think it is not the 
most rapid, and is certainly more expensive than it might have been. What I would have 
done, if the Trustees had not ordered the printing, would have been to take the books 
down as they stand on, the shelves; an assistant would have put. himself with a table 
before the press in the course of cataloguing; he would have had’ all the books taken 
down shelf by shelf and placed before him, and we would have gone through our task in 
that way. Those titles being revised, they would have been arranged; and then the ques- 
tion would have arisen as to what was to be done with the titles,-whether to print them: or 
to transcribe them. Instead of that, by ordering the books to be catalogued in the order of 
the alphabet (which was rendered necessary by the order to print immediately), it has been 
necessary to have two or three men to collate, to begin with, the old titles with the cata- 
logues as I have described,—both the catalogue of the old library and that of the King’s 
Library ; and whenever they do not find a slip, to make one, in order to go and find the 
book with that slip; that is the first expense, Next, there are two and often three men 
who have nothing else to do but to go all over the library with these slips, which are given 
to them, and to find all the books of letter A and letter B, and so on, which are wanted. 
They must put a board; they must enter them in their register, in order that we may 
know where such books are when they are wanted and are not found in their places; and 
then they take them to the assistants. After the assistants have catalogued them, the books 
are to go back ; they must be stamped off that register ; and there are two men who stamp 
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them off and put them up. The whole of this expense would have been saved. We had 
merely to take down certain books, and place them before assistants close by, if the other 
manner had been preferred; we need not have run about the house for books; we need 
not have collated the titles and compared them with the catalogues, because we should 
have been sure of not leaving anything behind by going through the library ; we need 
not have had the books’ register to enter them, because if a book was not on the shelf, it 
would have been immediately before the assistant who was cataloguing it; consequently 
we need not have had the expense of stamping them off, and of attendants going again 
all over the library to replace them, when catalogued, : 

4211. That complicated arrangement of slips would have been saved to a great extent ? 
—Yes, because that is dependent in part on the immediate printing of the catalogue up to 
1838 ; but moreover, with respect to the preservation of the books, heavy and well-bound 
books, particularly, always suffer by being moved, ‘The inconvenience to the readers is 
enormous. Suppose I catalogue before a press, and I take down one shelf of books. 
When a book is wanted from that shelf, the attendant goes to the press ; he finds the shelf 
empty; he looks before the assistant, and finds the book he wants. Now I go for a book ; 
I find a board for the catalogue; although that board tells me that the book is cataloguing, 
the board cannot tell me on the table of which assistant it is to be found; and the conse- 
quence is, that we have to hunt all over the library, and not seldom unsuccessfully, to find 
a book, which may be a small book, and may be under a heap of books with titles in them 
coming from different parts of the house. Another thing, which distresses me very much, 
is the appearance of the library. The library does not look as it ought ; heaps of books 
before the assistants; other heaps being taken to the assistants ; and other heaps before 
those who are arranging and replacing them, give an appearance of disorder to the place, 
whereas, in the other way, there would have been nothing of that sort. 

4912. Is the Keeper of the Printed Books understood to be by virtue of his office, and 
as one of his ordinary duties, bound to supcrintend the compilation of the New General 
Catalogue?—When the New General Catalogue was decided upon, I received a letter 
dated the 17th December, 1838, which is printed in Return No. 10, page 168, saying, 
“Tam directed by the Trustees to acquaint you, that it is their fixed determination to 
“ commence the printing of the new alphabetical catalogue of the library in the course of 
“the ensuing year; and I am to inquire whether you, as Keeper of the Department of 
« Printed Books, are willing to undertake the conduct, superintendence, and responsibility 
“ of completing this catalogue, and carrying it through the press.” Now, in answer to 
so harsh a letter I could not say anything but that I was ready todo all I could. I gota 
second letter, which is at page 170, which says, “‘ Your letter of the 18th instant leads me, 
“ upon reading it attentively, to explain to you that the Trustees did not intend, in the 
“ communication to which your letter is a reply, to require from you to undertake the print- 
“ ing of the new alphabetical catalogue. They wished to ascertain whether, with the other 
“ duties which fall to your office, you felt that you could promise that vigorous and con- 
“ stant attention to the catalogue which seems necessary to ensure the proper execution of 
“the work. If you had felt that you could not, the Trustees would in that case have en- 
“ deavoured to obtain other superintendence. The titles of the books in the King’s 
“ Library are to be incorporated with the others.” Therefore, it seems, that it was not 
considered one of my ordinary duties. I repeated that I would do what I could as to this 
catalogue. I have done so, and I could not and cannot do more. 

4213. How far do you yourself actually superintend the work ?—If the Commissioners will 
have the goodness to look at a Report of mine, dated Ist June, 1845, on the state of the 
library, which report was printed by order of the House of Commons, they will find that at page 
32 I specify exactly what duties I perform in this respect ; which is in substance this, that a!l 
points of detail are left, after I have given general directions, to the senior assistant in my de- 
partment, that is, Mr. Jones, whose duty it is to see that these points are carried out; anda 
better assistant I could not have wished. ‘It is impossible for any one to perform so many and 
so various duties better than he does it. As to the general catalogue, he chiefly revises the 
titles ; and whenever a point is quite clear, according to the 91 rules, or according to directions 
which I have given, he states to the gentleman who catalogues what ought to be done in case 
this person doubts. If there is any disagreemeut, or if a new andl really doubtful case arises, 
that is always put by for me; and every morning almost I go to Mr. Jones’s table, and he has 
what he calls “queries” for me. He produces a book and a title; he states the point which 
is either obscure, or doubtful, or unprovided for, and he asks me what is to be done. 

4214, These queries usually arise in the cataloguing of anonymous publications, do they 
not ?—More by far than on any other point. When the case is a very difficult case, or a case 
Where the assistants have among themselves a difference of opinion, [ call them together, and 
often the case is argued, with all the reasons that can be urged for and against; and if no 
agreement issues, then I decide as well as I can, and I direct them all to act accordingly : it is 
a great advantage to have a point decided. The most important decisions are recorded, in 
order that in future cases we may adhere to the same principle. If it is a case that has been 
already decided, and if I recollect it, and they have forgotten it, I say, “But I have decided 
that already in such a case, and that will do,” and the point is considered as settled. There- 
fore, as to the maxims which are adopted by me, I am responsible as well as for the application 
of those maxims, and of the rules of the Trustees; and I cannot have a better man than Mr. 
Jones to see that they are well applied. When the first volume of the catalogue came to be pre- 
pared, I had to domuch more than now, because there were more maxims to be fixed; there were 
important discussions almost daily: and as to the printing, I read the proofs, when they were 
far advanced, very often, and always the revises. I read them at home; I had no other time; 
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a sheet took about two hours, and I had at least two sheets a-day. At home, not having the 
books which were catalogued, I could only in general put queries: whenever I saw something 
which I suspected to be wrong, I directed certain inquiries to be made, and on the next morn- 
ing, after the inquiries had been made, I looked into the point, settled it, and directed the printer 
% yO15, Is the first volume of the catalogue a good work? Are you satisfied with it?—I am 
far from being satisfied with it. I said so to the Trustees in a report which you have in your 
Return, No. 10; it is a report of the 22nd of July, 1541, and. is printed at page 299. I then 
stated myself, that the first volume of the cat alogue was full of errors on account of the hurr 
with which it was brought out; and that if more time was not given, it was impossible to go 
on with the work in any decent manner. In spite of this, that has happened which I expected 
would happen, namely, that faults have been industriously hunted out by those who, knowing m 
opinion of the catalogue, have nevertheless had the satisfaction and great happiness of triumphantly 
producing them; sometimes, I must say, they have produced as faults things which are not 
faults. If any one wishes to be gratified in this way I can my self point out not only real faults, 
but much greater ones than others have as yet seen ; and the evil of it is, not only that which 
is produced by that volume being bad, but the injury which it will do to the whole work. We 
are tied down by certain precedents ; we have some maxims which ought not to have been in- 
troduced, or some entries made which would not have been made if we had had time; and now, 
in order to be consistent, we must do what we otherwise would not do. So that the eyil is not 
confined to a volume; the effects will be felt in future volumes. 

4216. You are referred to answers 3649 and 3650, and requested to state how it is that a 
manuscript has been entered in the Catalogue of Printed Books ?—That book is a book of 
botanical drawings only, without any text, by aman of the name ef Tozzi. It was entered, with 
another of the same author, in the catalogue of 1787; and it was entered there, because in 
those days there not being a Department of Prints and Drawings, these productions were con- 
sidered a branch of the Printed Books Department; therefore, those two books of drawings were 
properly eutered in that catalogue of 1787. One of the volumes has gone to the Manuscript 
Department ; the other volume is still in the library, and it is entered in the octavo catalogue, 
As the original entry of that book was made before I was born, I do not know how I am to 
answer for it; if it is wrong, if it be “a serious error,” if the book be « absurdly catalogued,” 
I have nothing to say: if it was not wrong originally, and if it is wrong now, that also is no 
fault of mine, as I am not the compiler of the octavo catalogue in which the entry is copied, 
It would have been fair to say that in answer 3650; and to distinguish carefully between the 
year when the error was committed and that when it was discovered. Still better, had it been 
an error of mine, to apprize me of it, and not produce it so rashly before the Commission. 

4217. Is there in your opinion any means of accelerating the compilation of the general 
catalogue ?—I think there are two. One of them, as matters are now, I should like to reflect 
upon a little longer before I adopted it ; and that is, altering the rule about anonymous publi- 
cations. I will not trouble the Commissioners with what the alteration might be; but I think 
it might be advantageously altered, and that the cataloguing would be shortened by that 
means. The next means, about which I am quite clear, is to go back to the system of 
cataloguing books as they stand on the shelves, because, amongst other things, if we did it in that 
way, I think IT could put a couple more assistants on the catalogue, and be able to superintend 
their work, which I could not do if we go on with the present system; and, moreover, by having 
the books always in their places, or near them, I should not interfere with the readers as I 
should if I put more assistants now. I beg to say, to prevent mistakes, that this could not be 
suggested in 1840 or 1844: the circumstances were not the same as they are after the resolu- 
tions of the 12th of December, 1847. 

4218. In that case the Trustees must decide on having the whole of the catalogue prepared 
in manuscript before they proceed to print any part of it ?—Certainly; but they have decided 
that now. Jn that resolution, which they came to finally on the 11th of December, 1847, 
which I mentioned the other day as the last upon the catalogue, and which I believe the Com- 
missioners have ordered should be returned to them, you will find they have so decided, 

4219, Alluding to the means of accelerating the compilation of a general catalogue, have 
those means been suggested to the Trustees ’—T hey have not. 

4220, Why have they not?—To do these two things, which I think ought to be done, would 
require a great alteration of the system which we now pursue. -I do not know how the 
Trustees might look upon it. If they were to refuse it altogether, we should go on as we do 
now; but they might modify my plan without saying a word to me, and I do not know what 
that modification might import; it might be of the greatest consequence, and I might have 
all the responsibility; or they might approve of the plan, as they formerly approved of the rules, 
altered and modified by themselves, and then, some years hence, there might be some minute 
passed, without my knowing anything about it, condemning what I had done, as was the case 
on the 25th July, 1846, when there was a virtual condemnation of what I had done in good faith, 
and thinking they were satisfied, as they knew what was going on. If I had the opportunity 
of explaining to the Trustees what I mean, and if I had any certainty that they would not 
find fault without any communication with me for doing what they might approve now, I would 
suggest it immediately, because I have the fullest confidence in them when well informed ; but 
if [ do it by a report, I may not express myself clearly ; they may misunderstand me, and I 
do not know what the consequence might be—I might be in trouble for life. 
om 4221. That is to say, that if you had an opportunity of being present at Committees of the 
rustees when your report was under consideration, you would haye suggested those means to 
the Trustees?—Yes; because I have always found that when I have explained matters to 
them, when they are well informed—that is, when they enter patiently into a subject,—aboye all, 
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when one has not to deal with a numerous open Committee, having different members on one 
dav from those who were present when the point was first discussed—things go on very well. 

4922. Under the present system of excluding the heads of departments, you have not thought 
+t convenient to make those suggestions ?—I have not dared to do so ; I am afraid to do it, be- 
cause I do not know what the consequences might be, both to the house and to myself. 

4223. If you were allowed to discuss: freely the utility and expediency of any suggestion 
with the Trustees, would you have full confidence in their decision? —Certainly ; I should 
yenture, moreover, to make other suggestions which, I think, might prove highly useful, if 
adopted, besides the two just specified, respecting the management of my department in general, 

4224. In your opinion any plan by which the Trustees and officers were thrown into an 1m- 
mediate contact would be an improvement upon the present system ?—Certainly ; and I more- 
over believe that, without a good plan of that sort no improvement can take place ; that must 
be the basis of all. When the Trustees shall have the means of knowing and judging for 
themselves, which at present they have not, everything will be right. 

4225, Can you mention any particular instance which now occurs to you of inconveniences 
which have arisen in your particular department from the want of that immediate contact ?—I 
think I have mentioned some before, and I will mention one now, in addition, which seems 
to me evident; I think, if I had been present, they would not have acted as they did. I sug- 

ested to the Trustees, when (the catalogue being decided upon, and the rules very nearly 
settled) I saw the difficult work it would be, that, as it was a new thing altogether (such a work 
has never been done in this or any other country), we should take two difficult heads of the 
catalogue, set them up in type, see how they looked when we had corrected them according to 
the rules going to be settled, put them in the Reading Room, and let readers examine them ; very 
likely something might have been suggested well deserving of attention, or some inconvenience 
nointed out which we had not foreseen. I proposed, therefore, that the two headings, Academies 
and Aristotle, should be set up for this purpose and separately printed. The Trustees passed 
a resolution, saying, that they approved of their being set up, but that they were to be iuserted 
in the new catalogue. My idea was, to have them prepared so as to see how the new catalogue 
was to be drawn up. I remonst rated against it, and I said that to make me begin from two 
of the most difficult headings,—to make me insert as completed, what I meant to have pre- 
pared as a trial of the plan—would be adding to the difficulties of the work without any reason, 
But, moreover, the catalogue was to be alphabetical. They ordered me to send to be printed 
Ac before Ab, and Ar before Ad. How could I do it in an alphabetical catalogue? I did not 
know at what page Aristotle and Academies would come, nor what space to leave between 
«© Academies” and ‘“ Aristotle.” I reported two or three times; and the ‘L'rustees said they 
saw no reason to alter that. resolution. Now, I am certain that, by pointing out that it was 
against the alphabet, the Trustees would have altered it. No man can print a dictionary, or 
anything alphabetically, by beginning in the middle of a letter. 

4226. (The Lord Advocate.) In point of fact, what was done under that order ?—I began 
first with “ Academies.” ‘* Academies” being Ac, and the printer having plenty of type, he set 
up “ Academies,” and then, of course, kept it standing till I had done from A to “ Academies,” 
and then from “‘ Academies”’ I went on to Aristotle. 

4227. (Sir P. Egerton.) The type was standing ?—No, not of Aristotle. In a few months 
the order was forgotten; I obeyed it as well as I could. Another thing I would point out is 
fixing the end of 1844 for printing the catalogue. The Trustees might as reasonably have 
ordered that it be done by the next morning. ‘They had not the elements for forming an 
opinion—they did not know how many thousand titles that catalogue would contain, As to 
those words, “in respect of titles already prepared,” which are words which I do not under- 
stand, in their minds they may have made a difference of many hundred thousand titles ; and 
if I had been present I would have asked, as I would ask the Commissioners at this moment, 
for an explanation of anything I did not understand: but what was ordered respecting “ Aca- 
demies” and “ Aristotle” seems to me the most conclusive proof of the necessity of intercourse 
between the Trustees and the officers, because, if I had been there, I should have shown at 
once that it was impossible to print “ Aristotle” without having printed what was before it. 

4228. (Lord Wrottesley). Therefore you think that the want of a direct personal inter- 
course between the Trustees and the officers has produced bad consequences ?—1 believe so. 

4229. (The Lord Advocate.) Was it not intended that Aristotle should be printed in its 
place in the catalogue 2—The order, dated 29th of June, 1839, was, “that Mr. Panizzi prepare 
the articles « Academies’ and ‘ Aristotle’ for the press, in accordance with the rules now 
sanctioned” —(I beg the Commissioners to observe, that no discretion was left to me as to the 
application of the rules in the case of these two headings; and would it not have been ‘a 
jumble,” if after having prepared the heading “ Aristotle” in accordance with the rules, I 
should have drawn up the heading “‘ Plato,” for instance, without any regard to them?)—‘‘ and 
that he send these articles, as soon as prepared, to Messrs. Nichols, in such a form that they 
may be printed as part of the new alphabetical catalogue,’ Of course it was to be printed in 
its place; but that caused the difficulty, as I could not know where its place would be till I 
knew what was to go before it ; and this could not be known until after all that which was to 

o before it was printed. 

4230. Refer to the reports and orders to which you allude?—May 10, 1839, page 222 ; 
June 29, July 5 and 6, 1839, page 226; July 10, 1839, page 227, of Return No. 10. 


[ The Witness withdrew.] 
Adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


TAKEN BEFORE THE 


COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED TO INQUIRE INTO THE 
CONSTITUTION AND MANAGEMENT, &c., 


OF THE 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tuespay, February 6, 1849. 
The Eart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Lord Seymour, Viscount Cannine, Lord Wrorrrs.ey, Sir Ropertcx I. Murcnison, 
Mr. Hume, and Mr. MItnzs. 


Antonio Panizzi, Esq., examined. 


4231. (Chairman.) What is the present state and condition of the Grenville Collection ?— 
It is much better than it was before. The manuscripts which were still in the presses at the 
east end of it have been removed. As soon as they were removed I had room, and I got those 
Grenville books which were on the ground floor and the galleries cleaned, as well as the notes 
of Mr. Grenville’s, which were on loose pieces of paper, fastened in, very slightly, in each 
volume; the books were then placed in those presses. The shelves of the other presses were 
not lined at all, as is the custom generally throughout the house. I asked the Trustees to be 
allowed to get them also lined with common leather at least, if not with fine leather, and after 
some time it was ordered. Then I asked the Trustees to glaze them; that has not been done, 
but in the mean time the whole of the books have been cleaned. Those which were on the 
floor of the galleries being no longer on the floor, but put in presses, they will be arranged. 
There have been many occasions of delay; for instance, in having the leather fastened on; I 
could not go on faster putting up the books than the persons did who had to fasten the leather 
on, and they could not do more than a certain number of shelves at a time; when the shelves 
were full they could not take away the shelves themselves to put the leather on, and so I was 
obliged to give them only the shelves of six or seven presses at a time. At the end of 
November last the whole was leathered, and by the end of December the books were all 
cleaned, and now they are to be arranged. They are, as I had the honour of telling the Com- 
missioners before, in the same order as they were in in Hamilton-place, during Mr. Grenville’s 
life. Mr. Grenville had his books some in one part of his house, and some in another, though 
they were of the same class; for instance, the best editions of works of Italian poetry he kept 
in the drawing-room for himself, and the inferior editions of Italian poetry he put up stairs, or 
somewhere out of the way. I shall have to bring the whole of those together; that will be 
done shortly. 

4232. (Viscount Canning.) Have the books sustained any damage from being allowed to 
remain where they were last year?—I understand from the bookbinder that they have; the 
dust has got in; the morocco will never acquire again the brightness which it had before, and 
the gold also has got paler; they have been rubbed with leather, and taken great care of by 
the bookbinder, in order to make them come to what they were before. When they were at 
first put in those presses in which they are now, those presses were not quite dry; they were, 
however, declared to be ready, and I was told to put the books there. I put them there, and 
the varnish’of the shelves in some cases being fresh, it stuck to the books and it has shaved off 
the leather, but not to any extent, I hope. 

4233. (Lord Wrottesley.) Are you speaking of the eastern presses which have recently been 
evacuated ?—I am speaking of the books which were not in those presses ; those which are now 
in the eastern presses were taken from the other presses; it is the books in the other presses 
which have more or less suffered. 

4234. (Viscount Canning.) But had the presses, which you complain of as not being dry, 
previously held manuscripts ?—No, they had just been finished when the Grenville books were 
put in them. 

4235. (Chairman.) Are all those presses now lined with leather ?-—-They are lined with 
leather not as fine as those at the east end of the room, but with the common leather used in 
the shelves in the Museum; for fine books I have suggested lining the shelves with another 
kind of leather, such as I conceive Mr. Grenville’s books ought to have, but they have not had 
that; I mean such leather as you see in the presses at the east end of the room. ‘Those 
shelves which contained manuscripts, and which are glazed, are done in the manner I have 
suggested—it is varnished leather—the binding runs over it more easily, and the leather is 
padded, 

4236. Do I understand you that the question of glazing the presses is not yet decided ?— 
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No, it is not; they have still the green calico, which is put over them, which the Commis- 
sioners have seen. 

4237. Your application that the presses should be glazed is still before the Trustees ?—] 
made that application, but that was one of the cases in which I received no answer, and I do 
not know whether the Trustees received it. 

4238. (Viscount Canning.) You are not aware whether the Trustees considered that the 
expense of glazing the book-cases would be very large ’—No, I am not. 

4239. Do you know what the expense would be ?—No, I do not. 

4240. Is it merely necessary to put glass doors, or is it necessary to add anything more in 
order to make them dust-tight ?—I should conceive that the present doors would be sufficient, 
merely putting glass instead of calico, and it might be necessary to have something like a 
piece of cord or round edge within the doors of the presses, which would prevent the dust 
coming in. 

4241. (Chairman.) Have you had anything to do with glazing book-cases of late years ?— 
No. The only glazed cases in the Library of Printed Books are select. cases of a few presses, 
especially made for that purpose; I do not know what the cost was, or anything about it, for 
there was not the expense of glazing alone, but those presses had to be made as well as glazed, 
There was the expense of making them, and of lining the shelves and so on; the expense of 
glazing alone I do not know. 

4242, (Lord Wrottesley.) Was it by order of the Trustees that the manuscripts were removed 
from the eastern presses?—TI think so. 

4243. You do not know the fact ?—I have no doubt that it was by order of the Trustees, 
but I never heard it distinctly 

4244, (Chairman.) Do you remember at what period the presses were evacuated and placed 
at your disposal ?—It must have been-'some time im August or September last year that the 
order was given to empty the presses; 1 had not certainly the room available on the 14th of 
October. 

4245, Is there any sufficient catalogue of Mr. Grenville’s books ?—Yes; there is acatalogue 
which he printed himself in two volumes of the first part of his library, which. was considered 
to contain the finest books; and then the Trustees, in consequence of Mr. Grenyille’s wish on 
my report, ordered the second part to be printed, and it has been printed by Messrs, Payne and 
Foss, who had drawn up the first part of the catalogue, and who had all the titles in manu- 
cript of the second part likewise. Mr. Grenville meant to print the whole; eventually he gave 
up the second part; but they had all the materials, and they have printed it, and it is quite 
ready, and I believe it contains all the books that he had. Whether it contains them all or 
not, I cannot tell for certain, till I have compared the catalogue with the books, which will be 
done when the books are put up. Ofcourse then I shall put marks against the titles of the 
books in the catalogue, and I shall see whether I find all in the catalogue, or whether we haye 
more than are in the catalogue; but I believe the catalogue is complete. 

4246. As far as you know you consider the execution of the catalogue satisfactory ?—Yes; 
it is not on the same plan as ours, it is on quite a different plan. 

4247, (Lord Wrottesley.) You do not intend to introduce the hooks in Mr. Grenville’s 
catalogue into the general catalogue of the Museum?—I do not know. The ‘Trustees have 
made no order upon the subject, and the question has never been discussed. 

4248. (Chairman.) Are there any books at present remaining on the floor ?—No, none at 
all ; indeed, there are some presses to spare in the galleries. 

4249, Shall you be able to preserve the arrangement that Mr. Grenville had observed of 
his own books ?—I mean to do so as far asI can. I mean to adopt the plan as far as possible 
that he adopted; that is, putting the best books which he kept down stairs, where they are 
covered at present with calico, and putting those books in the gallery that he kept up stairs, 
because there they are not protected at all. 

4250. You consider, for the protection of fine books, glazing is very important ?—Certainly ; 
the best books were glazed in Mr. Grenville’s house. 

4251. That is rather in reference to the London atmosphere ?—Yes, and the dust of a public 
place. 

4252, (Viscount Canning.) Upon the whole are you satisfied with the accommodation which 
is now given to the Grenville books?—No; it is better than it was, but far from satisfactory. 

4253. With the exception of the glazing not being done, are you satisfied with it 2 Yes, 
and with the exception of the leather on the shelves; those books ought to be on shelves like 
those at the east end, the lower ones,.at all events, and the upper presses ought to be glazed 
and lined with common leather. The lighter books do very well without the best leather, but 
when it comes to heavy books they will ‘not do without it; and I believe that using the best 
leather is ultimately more economical, because a heavy book, when there is no good padded 
leather, on being taken down and put up, gets injured at the edge, and finally it has to be 
repaired, which may cost 8s. or 10s. for large books. Now, with very little more expense than 
8s. or 10s., you will leather perfectly well a whole shelf. 

4254. (Chairman.) Do you happen to know the difference of expense per square yard 
between the two descriptions of leather ?— No, not exactly. 

4255. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you know the name of the two kinds of leather that are 
used ?—Yes, the leather which is put on the common shelf is common calf, and the leather 
which is put on the choice shelves is varnished leather, like that which is used for dress shoes 
and dress boots ; as it comes underneath the books, they slide over it very well, without rubbing 
and chafing, and the corners of the books cannot make a hole in it, as they do in the other 
leather, 

4256. Is there any further observation you would wish to make to the Commissioners upon 
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the subject of Mr. Grenville’s Collection ?—AII I have to say upon that subject was’ stated to 
the Trustees in a Report of the 31st of January of the last year. If the Commissioners will 
allow me to send them a copy of that Report, they will find in. it everything I can say upon the 
matter. I there stated what I thought ought to be done in that Library ;, what has been done 
I have just stated; it is not enough. 

4257. What is the present state of the accommodation for books in the Library? Is there 
much space yet to spare ?’—Looking to the vote that we are to have this year, there is more 
room than there would have continued to be, if we had had this year as much as we have had 
for the last few years. In consequence of a report of mine, which was printed by the House of 
Commons, recommending an increase of the Library, 10,0002. per annum were allowed to the 
Trustees for the purchase of books, and in-the course of the last three years we added to the 
Library about 100,000 books, by purchase and otherwise. This year the estimates have 
been reduced by one-half, so that having only 50002. allowed for books, we shall have much 
more room in the Library; but if the votes had gone on as they have gone on for the last three 
years, in two of which I had 10,0002, per annum to lay out in books, and in the third year 
8500/., there would not have been room for more than about two years to come, that is, the 
years 1850 or 1851. 

4258. Did the sums you have spoken of include binding’?—No; they were exclusive of 
binding, and everything else; they were merely for the purchase of books. This Library has 
increased at a rate of which there is no instance before. In July, 1838, when we were moving 
from the old to the new building, we counted the books, and we had, everything included, the 
King’s Library and all, in round numbers 235,000 volumes, not works or articles, but volumes 
on tie shelves, whether a book contained 20 pamphlets, or whether it was three volumes in one, 
or whether it was half a volume or a pamphlet, that was called a volume, and counting them 
in that way we had 235,000 volumes. By order of the House of Commons, they have been 
lately counted agaim about the middle of last month, and they were then, in round numbers, 
435,000 volumes; that is to say, in ten years this Library has been increased by purchases, and 
by bequests, by Mr. Grenville’s in particular, and presents and copyright, at the rate of 20,000 
volumes a-year. 

4259. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you know how many volumes there are in Mr. Grenville’s 
Library ?—20,240 volumes, counted in the same way as the others. 

4260. (Mr. Milnes.) Could you state the average number of volumes you receive by copy- 
right ?—It is given every year in the Returns to Parliament. I cannot state it at this moment. 

4261. Is it very much the-same in each year ?— Yes, it is within two or three hundred volumes, 
more or less, the same in each year; but in. those returns you will see the number of volumes, 
as well as the number of works, 

4262. (Chairman.) As the case at present stands, are you able to state what room there js 
to spare in the Library ?—I think, as the case at present. stands, there may be room for books 
for four or five years to come, taking into consideration: the long roony lately built which the 
Commissioners have seen on the east side of the King’s Library, and taking all the shelves that 
we have here and there empty. But although it may be true that the Library may accom- 
modate between 50.000 and 60,000 volumes more, it is not the case that you will always find 
room where you want it. Supposing there was a large addition of books on theology, we 
should find very great difficulty’ in accommodating a large additional number of such works, 
although there may be plenty of room, for instance, for books on history. It is not of any avail 
to me to have eight or ten presses kept for history or science, if Il want two presses for theology. 
In order to remove that inconvenience, I have introduced a new system ; it is rather a project 
as yet, but I think it will be carried out, which is this. Books hitherto were put up with fixed 
press-marks, that is, when a book was in a certain place, there it was to:be left. I mean now 
to introduce in the new part of the building, the long room, a new system of marks, by which 
we may interpolate and expand, so that if at the end of the part for theology, for instance, I 
have ten presses empty, by moving, without altering the press-marks, some of the books from 
the presses now occupied to those which I require, and which are empty next to those full, I 
May interpolate and put into the proper presses new books on theology which maycomein. It 
is to be understood that there is at present that difficulty. We have frequently been at a stand- 
still; but in this manner we shall accommodate more books immediately, 

4263, In any case with any expedient you may devise, you will require positively more space 
at the end of five years ?—Yes, supposing we go on purchasing 5000/. value of books in a year. 
The reduction in the grant operates in another way, which is: rather curious; and the Com- 
missioners will see immediately how it affects the number of books and the space occupied. 
When we have had a grant of 10,0002. per annum, I have proposed to the Trustees the 
purchase of expensive books or rarer books more freely than when the grant was smaller. Such 
books take up a great deal of mon y but a great deal less room. If the grant 1s reduced, the 
expensive purchases are upon a more limited scale, and more money is left for books which 
take up more room; a grant of 50002, therefore, will buy more books, as to space, than half 
of a grant of 10,0007. would buy. 

4264. Have you considered at all in what way or in what part of the establishment such an 
addition to the accommodation as may be necessary might best be made ?—I have; but | must 
say beforehand, that part of the plan is so great, that I fear lest the Commissioners may be 
alarmed by it:—It seems to me that, if the Museum continues in its present state, and the 
Department of Natural History, and so on, is to continue here, there must necessarily be the 
purchase of a much larger space of ground than there has hitherto been about the Museum. 
It seems to me also that, for the convenience both of the readers and of the departments, the 
Teading-rooms ought to be very central to the printed books as well as to the manuscripts... At 
the present moment they are central to the printed books; they are at the north-east angle of 
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the British Museum. All the north side, the ground floor of which is appropriated to the 
printed books, is in continuation of the reading-rooms ; and the east side, which contains the 
King’s Library, and the additional building by the side of it, may be considered a continuation 
on the other side of the reading-rooms; they all go to that angle. ‘The readers now have a 
it is an entrance by a cart-gate, and nothing else. Now I think it would be 
well to leave the reading-rooms there, but they must be enlarged, because they are not sufficient 
for the readers at present, particularly for reference to the catalogues. ‘The readers complain 
very much, and with great justice, that they cannot have access to the catalogues now, 
With that I have nothing to do; it is not my duty to provide room. The catalogues 
have expanded so much, that there is no reom for them, and the readers having increased in 
number, they interfere with each other, and they cannot refer to the catalogue that they 
want to refer to. Therefore the reading-room must be enlarged if itis left there, and [ think it 
ought to be left there for the convenience of reference to the printed books; but, at the same 
time, I believe it is inconveniently distant from the Manuscript Department. The Manuscript 
Department is at the farthest end from the reading-room; and there is another inconvenience 
caused by their relative position ; and that is, that all books from the Manuscript Department 
which go to the reading-room, and which are carried back from the reading-room, must go 
along the whole of the King’s Library, and, moreover, all the readers who use select manu- 
scripts coming from the reading-room to the Manuscript Department—they likewise go that 
way—that place is a thoroughfare for them. This interferes very much with those who are at 
work there, and with the security of the place ; I often find people there, and I do not know 
who they are; they go from the reading-rooms to the Manuscript-room, and vice versd. ‘The 
attendants accompany them sometimes, but they cannot do it always ; and, if they do accom. 
pany them, there is their time taken up, which is the money of the public. If the Trustees 
were to buy ground in Russell-square, in the part opposite, on the east of the present reading- 
rooms, a fine Manuscript Department might be built there ; and I should say ought to be 
built there. The keeper of the manuscripts, from the experience he has had in that depart- 
ment, would be able to make any suggestion he thought right, and he would obtain a building 
much more comfortable and convenient for him; the rooms now occupied by the manuscripts 
ought to be given up to the Printed Book Department. Supposing this were done—and this is 
the part of my plan that I fear may alarm the Commissioners—I would take the Manuseript- 
room, which is now between the King’s Library and the Grenville Library, and in that room I 
would put Sir Joseph Banks’ Library, Sir Richard Colt Hoare’s books, Mr. Cracherode’s, and 
all the other books which have been presented ‘to us. The shelves in the Grenville Library, 
in the room of which I now speak, and in the Royal Library, ought to be all glazed, and, when 
glazed, the public ought to be admitted to them. ‘The public would thus go through three 
splendid rooms, containing some of the finest collections of books in the world, all presented ; 
and I think it would be but. just to those donors that their presents should be exhibited in such 
a manner. At present the public are excluded from the King’s Library, which is right in the 
present state of things. I myself urged that it was necessary to exclude them from that Library, 
because those books were going to ruin from the dust arising from having 3000 to 4000 people 
walking about there, but when the bookcases had been glazed, that objection would cease. | 
would have, as I said, the whole of those bookcases glazed, and then I would admit the public. 
The public would in that case either go direct to the Grenville Room, the present Manu- 
script-room, and along the King’s Library, get up stairs at its end, or when they were up-stairs, 
they would come down that way through the King’s Library, present Manuscript-room, and 
Grenville Room. It would be more convenient for the readers, as well as for the Ma- 
nuscript Department, and it would be a great gratification to the public, who complain of not 
being admitted to the Royal Library. ‘I'he extra expense would be the glazing of the book- 
cases. 

4265. You would admit the public into the Library in the same way as they are now 
admitted to the Gallery of Antiquities ?—Exactly ; and to the Natural History. 

4266. (Viscount Canning.) Do you think it would act as an incentive to others to present 
books to the Library ?—Yes, I think it would; and it would show gratitude to the donors of 
books. 


very bad entrance ; 


Ai present, none but learned and scientific men who see the books, think of the fine 
collection which King George the Third made, and George the Fourth presented to the 
Museum; but then the public at large would be made aware of it. 

4267. (Mr. Milnes.) Was the whole of that collection made during George the Third’s 
reign ?—Yes, and out of his own money, I understand. 

4268. (Chairman.) Was there not the foundation of a small library by George the 
Second ?—No, I think not. The library of George the Second was given by him to the 
Museum. 

4269. Taking the collections acquired by the Museum by donations, namely, Sir Joseph 
Banks’s, Sir Richard Colt Hoare’s, and others, do you happen to remember how many 
volumes the plan which you recommend would relieve you from’—I. should say 25,000 
volumes. The room is more than is wanted for those books, but I would make it a room for 
presented books ; and were there space vacant, I hope that somebody would fill it by donations. 

4270. The arrangement would accommodate more than 25,000 volumes ?—By the adop- 
tion of my plan, accommodation would be provided for, exclusive of the Grenville room, 
70,000 or 80,000 volumes of printed books. 

4271. (Lord Wrottesley). That would be about seven years’ collection, according to your 
estimate of 10,000 volumes a-year?—Yes; I would, moreover, occupy space more than is 
occupied now. I think it possible to add another gallery to the whole of the Library of 
Printed Books. I do not include in that the King’s Library, because that was left on condition 
that it should be kept separate, and because it would be a pity to destroy the beauty of that 
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room; but in the rest of the Library, and in the Manuscript-room, as they are now arranged, A, Panizzi, Esq. 
there is space left vacant where, I think, a gallery might be built, and be made use of. It ae 
seems to me that there is much room wasted now. Build another manuscript department, 
and I promise to make use of space now thrown away for printed books. 

4272. (Chairman.) The room appropriated to the King’s Library exactly holds all the 
books in that library ?—Yes, it holds those and no others. 

4273. Have you ever considered the possibility of any central addition in the middle of the 
Quadrangle ?—In talking with my brother officers, it has been suggested that the centre might 
be made use of; but I have never gone into it beyond mere conversation. 

4274. The addition which you would suggest, would be to the north of the present 
building ?—Yes, for the reasons I have had the honour of stating ; but under any circum- 
stances, the addition would be more convenient there; and it is of great advantage for the 
keeper of a department, in this case the Keeper of the Manuscripts, to have a plan arranged 
in his own mind, and to be able to state to the Trustees distinctly what he wants; which has 
not been done very often hitherto, but which I hope will be done in future. 

4275. (Lord Wrottesley.) Your plan would attord accommodation for seven years to come? 
—Yes, for seven years; and for four or five additional years. 

4276. That makes accommodation for 12 years altogether? —Yes; the Trustees might 
buy six or seven houses in Russell-square, from the south-east corner of Montague-place ; and 
if they bought those houses they would have their gardens, on which they could build; they 
would all be near the reading-rooms, which might, ant requisite, be shifted a little more east or 
south, without any inconvenience or expense; it would be the most convenient spot; and 

- building economically, as we have done in the long room, many thousand books might be 
stowed away. A proper entrance should be, at the same time, be built for the readers. It is 
really too bad at present,—hardly respectable. 

4277. (Mr. Milnes.) With a view to give accommodation to the Library and the public, 
would you prefer the scheme which you have now suggested to obtaining the space which you 
might obtain by the transference of other departments of the Museum to other localities ?— 
First of all, I must say, because it has been said that I do not like other departments, that I 
like them very much; but I think it would be better for them and for us if we were relieved of 
each other.. For example, if the Department of Natural History were to be moved away, then 
the Trustees need not think of building any more for books, because for two generations to 
come we should have space sufficient. I have heard it suggested, that on the side ot Great 
Russell-street, opposite to the Museum,—that part between Great Russell-street and Blooms- 
bury church,—there might be a new building erected for Natural History, and if they were to 
do that the Trustees would have as much room as could be wished for for books, and provide 
a proper building for the Natural History. 

4278. (Chairman.) With respect to the supply of books to readers, have you found the 
labour of supplying books to the reading-rooms on the increase, or on the decrease ?—For the 
last few years it has been stationary; the labour has been more heavy to the department 
because I have had less hands, and dissatisfaction on that account has been created. Readers 
have, occasionally, been kept waiting, for reasons that I had the honour of explaining to the 
Commissioners when we entered into this subject before. 

4279. How many assistants have you available for that duty ?—There are generally five 
attendants for the reading-rooms; but in order to economize time the tickets are managed in 
this way—the tickets are all put onthe table before the attendant, who receives them and 
arranges them in the order in which they come; there are some of the attendants who enter 
the titles of books in the catalogues, and when there is no particular pressure of business from 
the reading-rooms, the four or five attendants who are regularly employed on that duty are 
sufficient. Those attendants who enter the titles of books in the catalogues, keep to their 
work; but if there are more tickets than the usual attendants can supply in a reasonable time, he 
the attendant who receives the tickets, and who sees an accumulation of them, calls to one or (al 
two or the whole of those who are employed in transcribing to come and help; and the con- 
sequence is, that at times there may be 10 or 12 attendants fetching books for the reading- 
rooms, and at another time only four or five. 

4280. (Lord Wrottesley.) So that, in fact, you place the whole force of the department at 
the disposal of the reading-rooms whenever it is wanted ?—Yes, that is considered the principal 
and paramount duty; I have fetched books myself, more than once, when there has been a 
great pressure. 

4281. (Chairman.) You consider that to be a material interruption to the progress of the 
catalogue /—It is a great interruption to the progress of transcribing the titles in the catalogue 
of the Library, and there has been very little done in that way, because the attendants, instead 
of transcribing, have frequently been engaged all day in furnishing books to the reading-rooms ; 
it is only within the last eight or ten days that five new attendants have come to my depart- 
ment. ‘The places have been vacant for some time, and they have now been appointed. ‘There 
is a sixth attendant announced to Sir Henry Ellis, but we have not seen him yet, 

42582. (Lord Wrottesley.) Does that supply all the vacancies of which you spoke ?—Yes ; 
except the vacancies of the transcribers. 

4283. ( Viscount Canning.) When the sixth arrives, shall you have as many attendants as you 
ever had ?—Yes ; it will complete the number. 

4284. (Lord Wrottesley.) How many trauscribers are deficient?—As many are deficient 
now as were deficient last year when I had the honour of being examined ; two persons have 
been sent to the department for me to examine them, who are candidates for the office of 
transcribers ; and I yesterday wrote to Mr. Forshall, intimating what I thought of them; I 
argue from that, that the Trustees are going to appoint trauscribers. 
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4285. (Chairman.) Is there anything further that you would wish to mention, with reference 
to the attendance upon the reading-rooms ?—If the Commissioners will permit me, I wish 
to say that last year, when I was examined on the subjects of complaints about the system 
in supplying books to readers, I forgot to mention two letters, which, I think, ought to be laid 
before the Commissioners. The history of those letters is this. I was once attacked about 
the service of the reading-rooms, the readers being kept waiting, and the folly of the system that 
T had introduced. A pamphlet was printed, and the whole story was circulated among the 
public. An American gentleman of the name of George ‘Sumuer, who is very well known 
in the best society in London, but who is now living in Paris, had a copy of this pamphlet, 
and he wrote to me, though not knowing me, this letter:—* Paris, 29th March, 1847, 
Sir,—I met, a few days since with a printed copy of the correspondence that has passed 
between you and Sir Harris Nicolas, relative to the interior arrangements of the library and 
reading-room of the British Museum ; and, as one who has profited by the excellence of those 
arrangements, I cannot refrain from offering my feeble testimony in their favour. I have 
worked in the library of the British Museum, in the Bibliotheque Royale of Paris, im the 
libraries of Munich, Vienna, Copenhagen, St. Petersburgh, Rome, Naples, and Madrid, and I 
do not hesitate to declare that in none of the large libraries of Europe have I found the readers in 
the public room enjoying so great facilities as do those of the British Museum; and were I to 
seek for the principal causes of these facilities, 1 should find them—Ist, in the excellent arrange- 
ment of the catalogue; 2ndly, in its being freely communicated tothe public; and 3rdly,in the 
check which the reader has, by this, upon tie officers of the library. _ 1 have no tention to write an 
essay upon the public libraries of Europe, nor do TI wish to institute disagreeable comparisons 
between them; but it seems to me that one can with difficulty appreciate all the advantages of 
the system pursued at the British Museum, unless he have, by personal experience, felt the 
amoyances and disappointments that flow from the measures which your correspondent seems 
desirous to substitute for it. At the Bibliotheque Royale, for instance, the inspection of the 
catalogue, and the indication of the * press-mark,’ are made by the employés of the library, 
and not by the reader.” [I beg to state that this was an improvement on the old system pur- 
sued there; it was copied from this library. When M. Le Normant was at the head of the 
Printed Book Department in Paris, he came over here on a visit to M. Guizot, in 1439 (1 
think); and I became acquainted with him from his coming to the Museum, He was 
so much struck even with the defective system of the tickets then existing here, that he 
copied it, and carried it to Paris, and there it is continued still] “ When one wishes 
for a book, he writes the name of the author and that of his work on a slip of paper, and 
handsit to an employé, who passes it on to another, occupied in searching the catalogue to find 
the press-mark of the works called for. These once found—and with 20 slips before the em- 
ployé, it is not until after considerable delay—the works are sought by others, and brought at 
length to the central bureau, where they may remain for half an hour before the impatient 
reader knows that his book is among them. If he have made some slight error m the ortho- 
graphy of the author’s name he must resign all hopes of getting his book, as he must also, if he 
be not sure of its exact title; and not being able to consult the catalogue, he has of course no 
means of correcting his impressions. Again, a reader may wish to have a particular edition of 
some work, the date of which he knows only approximately. Could he, as at the British Mu- 
seum,.refer to the catalogue and press-mark, he would be able at once to identify his book ; 
whereas in Paris, and in many other continental libraries, he must take his chance:of’ getting 
from several editions the one which he wants. But the greatest annoyance that one who feels 
the value of time can experience from the system fullowed in Paris, of charging the employés 
with the consultation of the catalogue instead of granting this privilege to the reader himself, is, 
that of receiving for answer, after a delay of a whole hour, that the book you have ealled for 
does not exist in the library—a declaration exceedingly unsatisfactory, and rendered probably 
none the less so from the inability of the reader to verify its accuracy. Independently of the 
right to examine the catalogue, there is another advantage enjoyed by the readers at the British 
Museum, which one might wish to see extended to those of all public librartes, 1 mean the 
liberty of consulting freely the works of reference that are on the shelves of the reading room. 
In Paris, as in London, the books of reference are placed in the reading-room, but in order to 
examine even a biographical dictionary, you are subj ected to the same tedious provess—of w riting 
the title and presenting it at the central bureau, —as if you sought for a rare work from the m- 
terior of the hbrary. ‘I'he research in the catalogue does not, it is true, take place, but there is 
always some delay before the turn for the examination of your ticket comes round, andithen a 
further delay must be undergone until the employé, whose province it is, is at liberty to band 
you the dictionary from its shelf. This matter is one, however, which may easily be corrected 
in a public library ; but it is by no means so easy to introduce the admirable system which yon 
practise in London, in regard to the catalogue and press-mark, and to the interior economy of 
the library—a system due, as I have always understood, to your own intelligence and persever- 
ance, and which, while it facilitates the labours of the student, secures at the same time the 
library itself from disorder and from loss. I have enjoyed myself the advantages of this sys- 
tem, and I hope for the sake of future Jabourers, that it may be long continued. If this volun- 
tary independent testimony in its behalf, coming from a stranger, can have any weight, you are 
free to use it as you think fit. With sentiments of respect, | have the honour to be, Sir, your 
obedient servant, GEoraE SUMNER.” 

_ 4286. What books of reference do you supply in the reading-room ?—Grammars and’ dic- 
tionaries, and works of reference in general; for instance, [ have bought the best German 
edition of the Greek Classics and put it there. I have sent Valpy’s Dictionary and Lemaire’s 
Latin Classics into that room; and there are encyclopzedias, and such other books. 
4287. Where are those books placed ?—Those books are all placed round the room; the 
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reader has only to go and help himself; he takes down the books ; of course, at first, he does not 
know where they are ; but if he is an old reader he knows where particular books are, and he goes 
and helps himself to them. 

4288. (Mr. Milnes.) Are there any bibliographical books in the reading-room ?—Yes, there 
are La Biographie Universelle, other biographical works; and there are also the leading 
periodical works, such as the Edinburgh Review and the Quarterly Review; there are topo- 
graphical works and all the Parliamentary Papers. 

4289. (Chairman.) Did you introduce the use of these reference books in the reading room ? 
—The number of books there has been much increased of late years, and very likely they might 
have done the same thing before ifthey had had more room; the system was introduced when [ 
was in the department with Mr. Baber, but there was not room at that time to do what I have 
done since, 

4290. (Viscount Canning.). What are the precautions taken for securing those books against 
pillage, if the readers may take them down as ‘they please ?—The readers are looked after a 
little; and I do not know that a book has ever been taken out of the reading-room. I should 
observe that I never put smallbooksthere. I put no book smaller than an octavo; for instance, 
in the ease of Lingard or Hume’s History, you will find an old edition in quarto, and the 
small edition you will find inside, and that [ would not send into the reading-room, because that 
would go into a pocket, and it might be carried away. 

4291. Do you remember any instance of ‘your missing reference-books out of the reading- 
room ?— Never, 

4292. (Lord Wrottesley.) Have you had any instances of books being mutilated, and pages 
being taken out of books?—That was done once, but we detected the party who did it; he was a 
gentleman writing the life of Mr. O'Connell, and he ‘had to insert in his work some of’ 
Mr. O’Connell’s long speeches; instead of copying them, he cut them out of the newspapers 
in the Museum. . 

4293. (Viscount Canning.) But the mutilation of books would be as easy, in the case of 
books that come out of the inner room, as of reference-books ?—Yes; and that is what was 
done in that case, and in a few instances in which books have been stolen, which has happened 
twice or three times ; two men were convicted, and with respect to another, I am certain that 
he stole a book; but he has never come here since: he is aware that I know it. Except 
those three instances I do not know any instances of books being stolen from the reading-rooms ; 
and those were books sent from the library to the reading-rooms, ‘The second letter to which 
Talluded is one of great importance; it conies from the Librarian of the Smithsonian [nsti- 
tution. Mr. Smithson leit a large sum of money to an institution in the United States, to 
which a library was to be added, and it is added now. Mr. Jewett, the writer of this 
letter, came to Europe on purpose to see and inquire into the management of public libraries. 
He came to the British Museum, and he stated who he was, and I immediately gave him 
all the facilities and information that I could give him. When he read that same pamphlet 
about Sir Harris Nicolas’s charges, he did not write to me, but he had a friend here of the 
name of Stevens; he had occasion to write to him, and Mr. Stevens seems, from this letter, 
to have asked his opinion in full on this discussion, and Mr. Jewett, in reply, gave his 
opinion. I shall leave out what was private to Mr. Stevens, The date of ‘the letter is the 
29th of April, 1847 :— «TI have heard with regret, vot unmineled with indignation, of 
the complaints which have been made ugainst Mr. Panizzi’s management of the Library 
of the British Museum. You ask my opinion im extenso on the subject. This 1am most 
ready to give. You know that after having been employed for several years as a Librarian, 
and having thus become familiar with all the details of a Librarian’s duties, | spent two years 
on the continent of Europe, visiting the principal libraries, for the purpose of collecting such 
information as would enable us in America to establish our libraries on the best possible 
foundation. With this preparation I went to England. You know how much time | spent 
at the British Museum, and how kindly and courteously we were both received by all the 
gentlemen connected with the establishment. The opinion which | then formed, and which I 
believe I expressed to Mr. Panizzi; I still hold,—that any person who wishes to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the whole subject of Bibliothekswissenschaft (to use a German 
term for which we have no English equivalent), with the science of libraries,—need go no farther 
than the British Museum. In my opinion, it is by far the best-regulated library in the world. 
The books are more faithfully guarded, and the public are more promptly served, than in any 
other library with which I am acquainted. No doubt the whole affair would have been in 
much better shape had Mr. Panizzi had the Management of it from the outset. The building 
is but poorly adapted to its purposes. The arrears which have been allowed to accumulate in 
the cataloguing of the books are much to be regretted; but in the new rooms the bovks are 
arranged with every regard to economy of room and neatness of appearance as well as salety. 
The complaints that have been made respecting the delay in publishing the catalogue are, 
perhaps, not altogether unfounded, when the whole history of the institution is taken into the 
account. There ought to have been, from the outset, a corps of librarians sufficiently large 
and learned to catalogue the books in the best manner very soon after they were brought into 
the library; but the present administration cannot certainly be chargeable with the neglect of 
their predecessors; nor should the former Trustees and Librarians be too much censured, for 
it should be remembered that the whole subject of the management of libraries is one upon 
which, until very recently, but little had been written or in fact known. So far as the present 
Trustees and Librarians are concerned, it seems to me that they are doing all that ean judici- 
ously be done to expedite the preparation of the catalogue. The work ought to be well done. 
It would be a disgrace to the nation, and in the end it would be bad economy, to publish a 
hasty and, consequently, imperfect catalogue, although such an one might be, to a certain 
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extent, useful, and, perhaps, even to a great part of those who would consult it quite satis- 
factory. It should be a work of bibliographical authority. The scholars of all nations 
demand this of Great Britain. Their demand will not be unheeded, I verily believe, notwith- 


standing the clamours of the ignorant and the petulant. Now to make such a catalogue as the 
British Museum ought to have is very slow work. Let any person sit down in the British 
Museum and attempt to catalogue say 100 different articles in a way that shall be satisfactory 
to any intelligent bibliographer, and let him notice the time which he consumes in the ope- 
ration, and then consider the number of different articles to be thus dealt with; let him reflect 
too that it is a kind of work upon which but a very limited number of assistants can, with 
advantage, be employed simultaneously ; let him consider too how toilsome and time-con- 
suming 1s the task of arranging and printing all these materials, and I think he will be 
convinced that the catalogue cannot be completed at an earlier date than Mr. Panizzi has 
named, without injury to its completeness and accuracy; 1 short, without rendering it almost 
useless as a work of bibliographical authority. With reference to the supply of books to the 
reading-room, it seems to me that the complaints against Mr. Panizzi’s arrangements are 
utterly unreasonable. I believe there is no library in the world that can be compared with it 
for promptitude of service. It should be remembered that the library contains some 320,000 
yolumes or more, and that it is consulted daily by (if I remember aright) some 250 persons. 
It is seldom that one has to wait more than five, or at longest ten, minutes for any book which 
he may want, provided he copies the titles and press-marks correctly from the catalogue, No 
other way than that employed in the Museum has ever, so far as I know, been tried or 
suggested by which such promptitude of service could be secured. It is possible that some 
gentlemen of distinction, who may have used the libraries on the Continent, might give a differ- 
ent testimony. I have sometimes seen such persons in other libraries served with great 
promptness, but it was to the neglect of the general service; it was in consequence of their 
receiving the whole attention of the librarians. The librarian of one of the principal libraries 
in Germany told me, that in consequence of the reforms he had introduced in the management 
of the library, he was able to furnish to the readers the books which they wanted on the same 
day they were called for. This had not formerly been the case. Let any one go through the 
libraries of Europe, not as a favoured guest, but enjoying the privileges of an ordinary reader in 
each, and he will see, or I am greatly mistaken, that for promptitude of service the British 
Museum is far before all other institutions of the kind. It is the system which has been 
adopted in numbering the books, the employment of tickets, and the requirement that the title 
of the book and the press-marks be carefully written upon the tickets—it is these that enable 
the librarians of the British Museum to supply the books so promptly to the readers. Among 
a large number of readers, it is certainly better that each one should search for himself in the 
catalogue for the books which he wants, than that the librarians should do for it all. Laziness 
alone can find the transcribing of a title onerous, when such transcribing serves as a receipt 
for the book, and as an exact indication of the book which is wanted, and much less likely to 
mislead the librarian, and thus occasion delay, than a mere oral demand could be. Delays 
arising from the slovenly haste of the person writing for a book will of course sometimes 
happen, but the system is not to be blamed for these. I feel much interested in this discussion. 
I intend to adopt in the Smithsonian Institution a system similar to that of the British 
Museum, from a firm conviction that it is in the main by far the best that has ever been 
devised; I hope therefore to see it triumphantly vindicated in England. If it is fairly 
examined, I am sure it will be.” Now I have a request to make of the Commissioners, 
which is that they will examine the complainers. I had the honour of laying before the Com- 
missioners the names of parties complaining. I want those gentlemen who make complaints 
anonymously, to come to this table and state the facts that they have to complain of, and I 
pledge myself to answer their complaints; I shall be very sorry if they do not make their 
complaints here. 

4294. (Chairman.) Can you state what is the present condition of the catalogue, as com- 
pared with its condition when we separated last year ?—With reference to the new catalogue, I 
cannot at this moment state what letter we were then upon. We are now upon the word 
Franxcra. As to the arrear of unentered titles, which was a subject brought before the Com= 
missioners last year, I have laid the matter before the Trustees very lately, showing to them 
what the state of things is, and they have asked me to tell them what number of transcribers 
I want for that duty, and they will try if they can get them. This is the last document I 
have had from them. I am going to write a report to-day or to-morrow on this subject to 
them, and therefore the thing is pending; but I mean to suggest a plan which I hope will tend 
to a very great saving of money, and to great despatch of entering ; but we must, in that case, 
depart trom the old system of entering; we must give up the system of erasing and re- 
transcribing. 

4295. (Mr. Milnes.) You want to get rid of the printed part ?—Yes. 

4296. (Chairman.) Have you presented that plan to the Trustees? —Not yet; I am going 
to present it to them at their meeting next Saturday. 

4297. Have you any further observations which you would wish to make upon the subject of 
the catalogue ?—Not at present. I should wish to present to the Trustees my ideas as to the 
transcript of arrears, in the first instance, out of respect to them. 

4298. Have you any means of classifying, or approximating to a classification, the readers 
who frequent the reading-room, with respect to the proportion of those who ask for rare and 
recondite books, as compared with those who ask for what we may call light and ordinary 

works ?—I have no means of classifying them ; but when the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons sat in 1836, an order was made upon Sir Henry Ellis to furnish a list of the classes of 
books which the readers read, and Mr. Cary and myself made that classification, and it is 
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printed. J only recollect now that books on theology were the chief class of books which were 
read. As to light reading, in proportion to the number of readers, there is very little of it. 
There are people who come to read novels, but in comparison with the number of readers, I 
believe they are very few. I believe that many students come, and that when persons come 
they generally come for solid purposes. I should say that four-fifths come there for the sake 
of studying in earnest, having at hand rare and valuable books, which they cannot get else- 


where; and even if a reader gets a novel, it may not be for the purpose of reading the novel 


that he gets it, but it is for the purpose of finding a date, or a manner, or custom, or some- 
thing of that sort in it; the readers of merely light literature are very few in comparison. 
Persons may sometimes come to read the old poets; but that is not light literature in the sense 
I now understand the question. There is an attendant in the library who receives the tickets 
for the books as the readers write for them. Those tickets are put in the order of first’ come 
first served ; but when there is a pressure, in the case of novels, 1 have told him to keep the 
parties waiting, and put them last. 

4299. (Viscount Canning.) Do you find much inconvertience from having duplicates of 
standard works ?—We have duplicates of several standard works, but great inconvenience arises 
from parting with duplicates. Muratori’s Dissertationes were sold because there was ancther 
copy in the King’s Library. In the King’s Library there is a copy of Muratori, Antiquitates 
Italicee Medii Afvi on large paper. I have never seen any other copy of that work on large 
paper, except the onein the Archinti Library. That fine copy on large paper was always being 
carried to the reading-room, for it is a work that is wanted almost every moment by persons who 
write on the Middle Ages, and J, in order to save this beautiful copy, bought a small-paper 
copy and placed it in the reading-room. 

4300. (Chairman.) It was formerly the practice to sell duplicates of works ?—It was. 

4301. Down to what period ?—Down to 1831. I was here when the last sale took place. 

4302, Was it by your advice that practice was changed ?—I have not had occasion to give 
advice upon the subject, but I have always said it was a great shame that it should be done. 

4303. (Mr. Milnes.) Is it the habit of foreign libraries that you are acquainted with to 
dispose of duplicates of standard works?—Yes, they dispose of duplicates, and of books which 
are not duplicates. Ican show a number of books here from foreign libraries; some of them 
stamped as duplicates, and some not stamped as duplicates- 

4304. Are you decided in your opinion, that however many copies of a book there are accu- 
mulated in this establishment, none of them should be got rid of in any way whatever ?—That 
is such a speculative question, whether, if I had eight or ten copies of the first Homer, for 
instance, one or two might not be sold, that I am not prepared to say that it should never be 
done. I think, speaking of things as they are, that cur duplicates ought to be made available 
in the manner I have had formerly the honour to suggest, namely, by forming a lending library 
of the duplicates. But if the Commissioners would enter into the detail that must be gone 
into before we can say that a work is an exact duplicate of another, they would see the dif- 
ficulty attending it; for instance, I get a rare edition of Homer or Shakspere ; before we 
dispose of the copy which would be sold as a duplicate, not being a presented copy, we must 
ascertain that it has no manuscript notes, and the book must be carefully collated with the 
other copy, and after all the care we can take, the best copy may possibly go out, and we may 
keep the worst copy. The parting with duplicates has, | think, done great harm to the insti- 
tution; for, persons who do not know that the ‘Trustees never part with duplicates of books 
which are presented, may say, “It is of no use leaving such books to the British Museum, 
they will sell them as duplicates ;” and I understand that the Fitzwilliam collection has been 
lost to this institution for that reason; it is a tradition in the house. I do not know how far it 
is well founded. 

4305. Do you think it would be impracticable to draw off certain undeniable duplicates for 
the purpose of founding provincial libraries?—I do not know that a book is a duplicate till I 
have carefully compared it with the book I keep; and, if I look at the two books, I see that 
one is cropped, and perhaps rotten and bad—this I could part with, but then it has been pre- 
sented ; the other, which is a very fine copy, I got by purchase, but, if I part with the good 
copy, and keep the bad copy for the Museum, then I perhaps find that this which I am about 
to dispose of is a copy that belonged to some particular person, and has his hand-writing or 
notes. We keep the duplicates for those several reasons ; but those things cannot be ascertained 
till you have the books actually before you, and have examined them. 

4306. Would not that rather apply to a forced distribution, and to a system by which you 
were not allowed to keep any duplicates? but does it ever follow that you or any other librarian 
would not be perfectly competent to determine whether any particular book was in reality a 
duplicate, and one which was superfluous here, but which might be useful elsewhere ?—I sup- 
pose I should be able, to the best of my knowledge, to decide whether a book was a duplicate, 
and whether it might be parted with; but my argument goes to this, that taking the time it 
occupies (because my time and that of the assistants and attendants is money to the Trustees) 
carefully to collate the works, and also bearing in mind the obloquy you throw upon the insti- 
tution by parting with duplicates, and the smallness, after all, of the money that you receive for 
the sale of your duplicates, it is not worth doing it as a matter of expediency. 

4507. But it might be done as a matter of distribution to other libraries, or to a lending 
library ; can you see any difficulty in that ?—In the case of a lending library, I see none, because 
if the book that remained with us were injured or lost, we should have the other book to supply 
its place, or if I committed the mistake of putting among the lending books the best copy of a 
work, or a book with manuscript notes, I should be able to correct that at any time, because I 
could stop the issue of that from the lending library, and send out the other.book. 


4308. But could not it be one of the rules of any public library, established in Manchester 
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or Bristol, or any other great town, that it should, to a certain degree, consider itself subordi- 
nate to the Library of the British Museum ?—That is another view. I have never considered 
it in that view, it is an abstract question ; practically, if you do not depart from the principle 
of not parting in any way with presented books, I do not believe you have 10,000 disposable 
duplicates in the Museum, and of those many are in the reading-room, and many are used by 
the different departments. If you depart from the rule of not parting with duplicates, you haye 
now a most beautiful copy of the first Homer, and you have a duplicate of the same Homer in 
Mr. Grenville’s Collection: both of those have been presented, one by Mr. Cracherode, and the 
other by Mr. Grenville; you may dispose of either. Again, if you decide to part with pre- 
sented books, there are two copies of the Anthologia, by Alopa, on vellum in capital letters ; 
Mr. Grenville left one of them, the other was left by Mr. Cracherode. We have, therefore, 
two copies on vellum. The one copy on vellum would fetch 100 guineas if it went into the 
market; but then you must part with a copy of a book that has been presented. If you depart 
from that rule the case wiil be different from what it is now. 

4309. Suppose the Trustees authorized you to draw off, according to your notion of what is 
safe and proper, a certain number of books for the foundation of a public library in any of our 
provinces, do you think you could supply any very considerable foundation for such a library ? 
—I think so. I think there are 8,000 or 10,000 duplicates here which could be so disposed of, 

4310. (Lord Seymour.) When you say there are 8,000 or 10,000 duplicates, do you mean 
with only keeping one copy of the books for the use of the reading-room?—It would interfere 
with us undoubtedly. I say that there are 8,000 or 10,000 copies of books that we can part 
with, I mean books that are either purchased or received by copyright ; but then comes the 
question, would it be desirable to part with those books? 

4311. (Chatrman.) You think that it would be better to part with them by having them in 
a reading library, even if that reading library were not attached to the British Museum 2— 
Yes; but it seems to me that such a reading library would be better managed here; and 
then supposing that it becomes necessary to use the book here, we can stop the lending of it out 
at any time while it continues the property of the Trustees, and is under the disposal of the 
Trustees and their officers. , 

4312. Do not you consider that those volumes might be parted with to great advantage, with 
a view to form a reading library in any oue of the provinces ?—TI think not, because the books 
in such a reading library ought not to be such books as persons can get at a circulating library, 
but books which you cannot get at a circulating library; important and standard books which 
the student in any particular branch of knowledge may require: now such an individual does 
not want to refer to one book only, but to several books, If you sent the books to a library in 
the country, they would be comparatively lost to the public; for if a man living in the country 
were about to write a great work, he would have to consult many books, and those few dupli- 
cates therefore would be more useful here, where so many other resources are offered to stu- 
dents in the way of books ; but they would not be here, where they might be made most useful, 
if the country were to have the privilege of having the books. I think that there ought to bea 
rule laid down with respect to the books to be lent out; for instance, we have four copies of 
the first Homer. A gentleman wants to borrow one of them; I should have the greatest 
readiness to lend him a duplicate Homer; but he must have the first Homer only if he proves 
he wants it. If a gentleman is editing Homer, he ought to have access to all the editions of 
Homer that we have in the Library, and all duplicates lent to him which we possess ; it is not 
the common editions only that we ought to lend out to him, such editions as he ean find any- 
where about London, but the best and rarest also; but he ought to show that he really means 
to make good use of them. 

4313. Is there any restriction upon the use of the rarer and more valuable books in the 
Library ?—TI have tried to restrict the use of such works; but I found so much difficulty and 
dissatisfaction created by the attempt that I have given it up. We have, for instance, that 
most magnificent copy of the first Homer in the Cracherode Library, which belonged to De 
Thou, and there are his arms on it; it is one of the finest books in that fine collection. I have 
had very often, with regard to such books as that, a discussion with the readers. I senda 
reader another copy of the work, to all intents and purposes the same; but he says “No, I will 
have the best copy. Iam one of the public, and I must have it.” I have tried to reason with 
him by saying, “As one of the public, you ought to be very much obliged to me for taking 
care of the best copy, and I ought to be applauded for doing so;” but, however, they do not 
seem to applaud me, But if a person is about to edit Homer, and he wants to see all the copies 
of Homer, he ought to have even this copy, because it may be that a word is spelt ina different 
way in two several copies of an old edition, which it may be important for an editor to observe. 
There is a copy that we have in the Library of the first Shakspere, with a portrait; itis a very 
fine copy; we avoid sending that into the reading-room ; there is an inferior copy that we send 
there. That illustrates what I said before about the difficulty of parting with duplicates ; 
the inferior copy was presented to the Library, therefore we cannot part with it, and the fine 
copy which was purchased ought not to be parted with. I have locked it up, and have tried 
to save it as much as possible ; but I very often have people complain when they have asked 
for Shakspere of the work being sent without a portrait ; but if a man is editing Shakspere, 
and he wants to see whether there are some copies which read a line differently from others, that 
is a good reason for his having that best copy too, but I think it ought not to be given out for 
common purposes and without reason. 

4314. (Lord Seymour.) Might any of the books of the Grenville Library be borrowed in the 
reading-room ?— Yes; the only distinction which I have made, and that which I found made 
by Mr. Baber'was, whenever there was a duplicate of a book that we had in the Cracherode 
Library or in the Royal Library—and the same principle ought, I think, to be applied to the 
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Grenville Library—whenever we have duplicates in the other library, we let those go into use, 
except, as in the case of the first Shakspere, if it so happens that the presented copy is inferior 
to the purchased copy ; in that case we keep the purchased copy back and give out the presented 
copy. 

4315, (Mr. Milnes.) Could not you have a separate room for those rare books, so that they 
should be preserved with more care ?—It would create jealousy : a person says, “I want to see 
the first Shakspere,” and he also requires eight or ten Shaksperes ; it would not be worth while 
to have any discussion about his having one in one room and the rest in another room. 

4316. Supposing you found any person wanting a book for an editorial object, would it not 
be better that he should be put in the room in which the book was ?—That is done constantly 
in the case of very rare books; for instance, when a person comes to look at the first Bible, as 
no one can wish to read it through, but can only wish to collate passages with the other editions 
of the Bible, that is done inside inside the library. Again, when a reader says, “ J am editing 
Pope’s works,” for instance, ‘‘and to me it is of very great consequence to have all the copies 
of Pope that you have, and, moreover, of the books referring to Pope, which I wish to consult 
at the same time, and IJ want my books to be kept there and not to be moved away :” in that 
case he is admitted inside the library, and he consults those books inside. But we do that with 
great care ; if we did not, it would make the library a reading-room ; and, on the other hand, if 
it were not done in every case when there was sufficient ground for doing it, those who were not 
allowed to come inside, and who found that there was not better ground for admitting others 
inside, would complain of the same privilege not being given to them: they would say that 
there was a sort of preference given to others. Sometimes people come and say, “ I want to 
know what you have upon the History of Scotland or Ireland; I am writing a work upon the 
subject.” He is taken to look at all the works upon the subject. There was a gentleman who 
wanted to know all the books upon astrology that we had; he believed in astrology, and he was 
going to write upon it. I told him that if he came he should see all the books on astrology that 
were in the library. This also is done, and must be done sparingly, and only on good cause 
being shown. 

4317. (Chairman.) Do you find that persons of that class frequently complain of the want 
of class catalogues ’—I have very seldom found persons of that class complain of the want of 
class catalogues. I have found persons disappointed at not finding the catalogue classed, but 
when it is explained they invariably see the reason why it is not done, and are often satisfied 
that it ought not to be done. 

4318. Do you remember any person coming here and asking for a class catalogue?—I 
cannot say that I do. I have had many people say it is a great shame that you have not a 
class catalogue; but when the point has been discussed they have greatly changed their tone. 

4319. (Viscount Canning.) How do you deal with books which are valuable, but which are 
not rare, such as Les Vitraux de la Cathedrale de Bourges, or Audubon’s Birds ?—A person 
wanting such a work as Audubon’s Birds is shown inside, because the book is so very large that 
it would take up the place required for readers, therefore, it cannot be well sent into the reading- 
room. Before Les Vitraux de la Cathedrale de Bourges was bound, persons who wanted to 
lock at it came inside, but since it has been bound so handsomely, as it is now, we have trusted 
entirely to the care of the reader, because a reader is more careful when he has a well-bound 
book, and the persons who sit next tothe reader are more careful not to injure a well-bound 
book than one less showy. 

4320. (Mr. Milnes.) Has any misfortune ever happened in the library of the British Mu- 
seum, such as occurred to M. Courier in the case of the Longus in the library at Florence ?— 
Not that | ever heard of. 

4321. The valuable books, as far as you know, have never received any injury to be com- 
plained of 9—No, not that I remember. 


Sir Henry Ellis examined. 


4322. (Chairman.) With respect to the accommodation for the public in the reading-room, 
how have you found it of late ?—I have had no complaint whatever of its having overflowed at 
any time, but the room is very full. Fortunately the readers who come early in the morning 
very often stay only one or two hours ; they go away, and make room for others who come in 
succeeding hours. I have never yet had a complaint of there being more persons than the two 
rooms would admit. 

4323. What is the hour for opening the reading-room ?—It opens at nine and closes at four 
till the beginning of May; it then opens at nine, and, for four months, continues open till seven 
in the evening. 

4324. How many fersons do you consider the reading-room able to accommodate without 
material pressure ?—We have had, I think, 309 in a day. 

4325. Are you able to say how many at the same moment were in the reading-room ?—[ 
should think 170, or thereabout, would probably be the largest number at the same time in the 
reading-room. 

4326, What number would the room accommodate conveniently ?—Hardly more than 170 
at the utmost. 

4327. You do not consider that that limit has been in fact exceeded at any one moment ?— 
No, I do not think it has.’ 

4328. Do you consider that the attendance during the last four or five years has been nearly 
stationary as to number ?—Here is a list of the number of tickets which have been given out 


in each year, for 40 years from 1810 :— 
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Numser of Tickets of Admission to the Reading-room of the British Museum, granted in the 
several Years from 1810, inclusive. 


Years. Tickets. Years, Tickets. 

1810 112 An imperfect year. 1830 1755 beside 199 temporary admissions, 
1811 269 1831-2021 ,, 186 a 
1812 222 1832 2360 ,, 244 . 
1813 212 1833 Da Gu 5 sae Boe 44 
1814 212 1834 PATS Is eames st 
1815 249 beside 12 temporary admissions.* 1835 27:20 er ote Os ae 
1816 292] ver 38 Ae 1836 27.9.0) ses cuOOL Re 
1817 AS ite ae 1837 9852 dos eo — 
1818 “Warp Bray ath a 1838 2880 55, ol ms 
1819 503. ,, 59 oie 1839 SOUS sara: mmoles ne. 
1820 515 5, 48 29 1840 272650 hea As 
1821 809 ,, 80 5 1841 2132) 2 lS rie 
1822 844 ,, 8 A 1842 2930s elias Be 
1823 KGB, ga5. 3H) a 1843 284 Elia Be 
1824 WN cag, TES a 1844 2930 2 elo Ws 
Teo5 ve e1b 2438 i 1845 2868 ,, 170 2% 
1826 1205 ,, 107 4 1846 2869 ,, 279 4 
1827 1424 ,, 132 « 1847 3038) ,, 154 4 
1828 1583 ,, 131 a 1848 3049 ,, 156 a 
1829 16017 9G ae 


Henry ELtts. 


* Chiefly for single searches, or for a period not exceeding a month; regulated as the parties applying may desire, 


4329. Is it your opinion that, if a large library or libraries were accessible to the public in 
the Metropolis, containing what may be called ordinary books, as distinct from very rare and 
very valuable books, that cireumstance would occasion a very material diminution in the 
number of people who now frequent the reading-room ‘of the British Museum ?—I doubt it 
very much. I think a national library being so large in extent, people would prefer coming to 
that, thinking that they would get every work that they wanted, whereas the supply would be 
limited in other libraries, which did not contain rare and curious books. JI think that they 
would bealways desirous to go to the largest library, because they would be sure of being supplied 
with more than they could get elsewhere. A few might be drawn off, where the position of a 
new library particularly suited their convenience. So far a certain number might be drawn off, 

4330. Have you any means of ascertaining anything like the proportion in which rare and 
valuable books are demanded in comparison with those which could be had elsewhere ?—Mr, 
Pavizzi, I should think, would speak with more accuracy to that than I can do. He hasa 
more certain knowledge of what is given out from the library. 

4331. Your particular office gives you no means of ascertaining that fact ?—No, it does not, 

4332. No artificial light is admitted into the reading-room at all?—None by gas or candle, 
that has always been excluded from the very foundation of the Museum. 

4333 (Lord Wrottesley.) What is your opinion of that restriction ?—I should hope it would 
never be altered. I think, at night particularly, the opportunities for robbing the Library, if 
we had lights causing shades, would be great ; and when you consider that from the 8th of May 
to the Ist of September the reading-room is open from nine in the morning till seven in the 
evening, opportunities are afforded to people to come who may not be able in the other part 
of the year to come after four o'clock. 

4334. (Chairman.) You were examined at some length on that topic before the Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1836 ?—Yes, I was. 

4335. Have you seen any reason to alter the opinion you then expressed as to the inad- 
visibility of admitting candle-light into the reading-room ?—N one whatever. 

4336. Taking the present state of the demand of the public upon the reading-room, there is 
no immediate or pressing demand for more accommodation ?—Not pressing demand ; it is one 
of the questions which I ask constantly of the superintendents, whether accommodation has been 
found for everybody. If the Commissioners will look at the list which I have brought, and 
which I have put in, they will find that the tickets granted for the last 10 or 12 years have 
maintained an average of about, or a little under, 3000 per annum. 

4337. Suppose there was any plan under consideration for the enlargement of the Museum, 
with reference to the books and the accommodation of the public, is there any particular im- 
provement that occurs to you that it would be desirable to carry out ?—No, there is not, The 
number of persons who have the power of coming to the Museum reading-room is about 
32,000, as near as I can guess. When I say that I mean the number of persons who are alive 
with their names standing in our books; the late Mr. Disraeli, for instance, remained upon the 
reading-room books from about the year 1786 to 1848. In early life he was a daily visitor to 
the reading-room, but of late years occasionally only used the Library. He was the oldest 
member of the room, as a student there. At the best calculation we can make, the number of 
persons I have stated have the power of coming. 

4338. Strictly speaking, the admissions require renewal after a certain period ?—Yes, that 
list contains the new tickets and the renewals of old ones. 

4339, You made use of the expression “ Being on the reading-room books,” will you explain 
that ?— Persons renew tickets from time to time, and as long as they are persons recognized, 
their tickets are immediately renewed upon their requesting it. 

4340. (Lord Wrottesley.) What is the process of renewing a ticket ?—We go upon the old 
recommendation, 
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4341. Does the party holding a ticket write upon each occasion to you, or does he apply 
personally ?—There is a direction at the bottom of the card that the ticket will be renewed upon 
personal application in the reading-room. We do not allow tickets to be renewed except upon 
personal application, otherwise we should have substitutions; but, if a gentleman writes fora 
renewal of his card, a very civil note is written back to him, saying that the rule of the 
Museum is, that it will be renewed upon personal application, but that the moment he comes 
to the reading-room he will receive his renewal. I beg to observe, that the temporary ad- 
missions, which amount to 200 or 300 a year, are usually of persons who have not brought 
recommendations, but who express their want of admission for some special or pressing pur- 


purpose. If the person appears respectable, and I feel that I may venture upon it, I continually 


give admission for such special purposes upon my own responsibility ; observing to them, that 
when they come again they must bring a recommendation. In cases of the humblest appli- 
cations, to find advertisements of property in the newspapers, if there appears to be any 
probability in the inquiry, I order the party to be specially assisted. 

4342. (Viscount Canning.) Practically a person may be said to be upon the books who has 
received a ticket ?—Certainly. I have all the correspondence of the reading-room, the appli- 
cations and whatever I write upon them, bound in volumes; and if the Commissioners would 
be kind enough to look at the volumes for three or four years, they would acquaint themselves 
with the system, and the caution which I use for the security of the books, and also the liberality 
to the utmost which is granted to the public. If a husband, after being admitted to the 
reading-room, asks for the admission of his wife, or a son or a daughter, I make it a point of 
granting it, having had the previous recommendation of the husband. 

4343. (Lord Wrottesley.) You mentioned Mr. Disraeli; did he come to have his ticket 
renewed ?—No, he was so well known, he remained upon the books, and unless he asked to 
have it renewed we did not force it upon him. 

4344. (Chairman.) Have you received any complaint with reference to the management of 
the reading-room ?—No. 

4345. As far as you know of the system and accommodation, they give general satisfaction? 
—As far as I have reason to believe they answer perfectly. Years back I found complaints in 
the newspapers, and, when they were reasonable I always considered how far the objection 
complained of could be removed. I have one pleasing reflection, that I have had the manage- 
ment for full 30 years, and no complaints have ever come before the ‘Trustees of the mis- 
management of the room, nor was there any complaint made upon that subject to the 
Committee of the House of Commons. The civility which is exercised by the superintendents 
and servants in the rcom is very great, and I believe gives satisfaction universally. 

4346. (Viscount Canning.) Have you any difficulty in keeping order in the room ?—Now 
and then one or two gentlemen may get talking loud, and if it is complained of, the super- 
intendent goes up to them and mentions it, and they are always ready to obey the rules, Mr. 
Panizzi has just supplied me with the dimensions of the reading-room ; there are eight tables 
which will admit eight persons each, and four which will admit six persons each, making the 
number 88; and in the second room there are seven tables which will accommodate eight each, 
and four which will accommodate six each, making 80. 

4347, What is your practice as to limiting the number of books which are furnished to any 
reader at the same time ?—The old rule used to be four books, but that has been relaxed, and | 
believe the number is not at all limited to persons who make application for them. 

4348. Does not it very often happen that readers have a great many more books than that ?— 
Yes, Mr. Panizzi mentioned a person who had above 100 books. 

4349. When it happens that a person who has that number of books is seated at a table 
with seven others, does any complaint arise that he takes up more of the table than he ought 
to take up ?—No, I have never heard a complaint of that sort. The superintendent of the 
room would not interfere with him unless he interfered with other people by the pile of books 
that he had. 

4350. You furnish the readers with pens and ink ?—Pens, ink, and reading-stands, and there 
are pasteboards with blotting-paper; we used to have sand, but we found that it got into the 
books. 

4351. They bring their own writing paper ?— Yes, unless by accident, a gentleman who does 
not know the rules of the room asks for a sheet of paper, and then we give it him. 

4352. ( Chairman.) Have you any further observation to make ?—It frequently happens that 
I am asked what is the recommendation that is “satisfactory” to the Trustees or the officers of 
the Museum? The way in which I direct that question to be answered is, that there are certain 
classes of society which can give recommendations without their being personally known. Of 
course, that includes Peers, Members of the House of Commons, the Judges of the land, 
Royal Academicians, Aldermen of London, resident incumbents of parishes, Fellows of the 
Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians, Queen’s Counsel ; and, in fact, a recommendation from 
any gentleman in a superior position to that of an ordinary clerk in any of our public offices, 
signing as such, is always taken. Of course the heads of colleges in Oxford and Cambridge 
can give recommendations. I consider station to be a guarantee. The door is opened as wide 
as I can open it, consistently with the security of {he collections, and in accordance with the 
words used by the Trustees, in the directions they have given. 

4353. Does it often happen to you to have to refuse parties eae have never, to the best 
of my knowledge, refused anybody ; I have always taken great pains to be satisfied where 
there was any doubt; and I have sometimes sent the superintendent of the reading-room to 
ascertain the respectability of the parties quietly. I beg to say, that in my vacation, when 
I am absent, all the letters relating to the reading-room come to me wherever I am, if in 
England, twice aeday, and, by return of post, I give directions accordingly, ‘There have been 
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two or three instances in which I have got rid of persons from the reading-room in this way : 
finding that they had conducted themselves criminally elsewhere, and that I had full proofs of 
their having committed robbery, or done something else which justified me, I have written a 
letter in such terms as these :—‘Sir, I regret to tell you that, in consequence of circumstances 
which have come to my knowledge, I can no longer upon my own authority allow you to 
attend the Museum reading-room. The Trustees will meet on such or such a day ; 
their power is only delegated to me, and you can make your appeal to them, if you choose, 
against my decision:” but in the very few cases in which this has happened, the persons 
written to have never made appeal to the Trustees. Whenever a case of this kind occurs, I 
never fail to lay a written statement of what I have done before the Trustees at their next 
meeting. 

4354. (Viscount Canning.) In such a case as that do you refer to the person who gave the 
recommendation ?—Not always ; I received information from Mr. Panizzi, on one occasion, of 
a person having committed several robberies ; I immediately went to the persons whom he 
had robbed, and ascertained the fact, and that he had confessed the robbery. I wrote to him 
in the way I have mentioned ; he came blustering to me about it, when I said, «I have not 
exposed you, but I can report this to the Trustees if you wish it, and you can take their 
decision.” ‘The man went away, and I heard no more of him; such are the only cases in which 
I may be said to have refused any persons. 

4355. (Chairman.) Are there any observations you wish to make upon the subject of the 
accommodation for the books ?—No; as to any injury done to the books, Mr. Panizzi can 
speak to that. I should wish the Commissioners to see the correspondence of the reading- 
room ; the original letters, and such answers as are written. [| The witness here put in evidence 
twelve volumes of correspondence, between 1858 and 1848.] 

4356. You heard the questions the Commissioners put to Mr. 
the present and future accommodation for the books; 
you to make upon that subject ?—No. 

4357. (Lord Wrottesley.) Have you any observation to make upon the enlargement of the 
reading-room, assuming that it must be enlarged ?—In conversation I have often said that it 
must be enlarged soon; but it cannot be done without additional building. 

4358. (Viscount Canning.) What is your reason for thinking it camot be enlarged without 
additional building ?—From finding that the reading-room is constantly full, and expecting 
that it may overflow; but at the same time, as I mentioned before, the average number of 
tickets given each year for several succeeding years has been of late so nearly the same, that I 
do not expect any great increase for some time to come. There was a time when I expected a 
considerable increase; that was before King’s College and University College had libraries of 
their own. Many years ago, when the students from those two colleges formed a tenth of our 
readers, I was very much afraid that they would increase upon us in a way that might drive 
the older students totally from the room; but I found that after a certain period they went off 
from those two colleges, some to college, and some to professions, and that, in fact, afier a 

certain time, the number did not continue to increase upon us. 

4559. You have not found practically, that the number of readers has increased as the 
number of books has increased ?—No, certainly not. 

4360. Probably you will be able to go on for a considerable time without any material 
addition to the accommodation ?’—-By some means or other, I think we shall be able to accom- 
modate the readers when they come. Weshall endeavour to do so. 


Adjourned till Thursday next at 12 o’clock. 
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Mr. Hug, and Mr. Minus. 
Thomas Carlyle, Esq., examined. 

4361. (Chairman.) Have you been in the habit of using the reading-room of the British 
Museum ?—Yes, occasionally, for a good many years past. 

4562. Have the objects which have led you to visit the reading-room been of so wide a range 
as to enable you to test, in many respects, the resources of the library, and the assistance that 
it atfords to literary men ?—Yes; I should say that I applied to it first of all for the pur- 
poses of general literature, very wide purposes, and they were gradually restricted to such special 
purposes as I wished to serve by attending it. 

4363. Including several languages?—Yes. , 

4364. Have you been satisfied or otherwise with the conduct of the attendants, and with 
the rales of the room, as far as you have been affected by them as a reader, and lastly with 
the catalogue ?—The general conduct of the attendants, I should say, according to all my ex- 
perience, has been quite exemplary, worthy of all commendation, civil and prompt, and in 
every way proper. With regard to the room, there is not much to be said, I suppose, against 
any thing im it; it has very bad ventilation ; the atmospLere is very bad, and there is a very 
great quantity of noise, which I suppose is inseparable from the great number of people read- 
ing 1m it, 

4565. Do you consider on the whole, that, in point of space, the room is adequate ?—No; 
I should say that there is need of a great deal more space, if there is to be any opportunity of 
people really studying: in fact, the jostling you are subject to, and the continual want of 
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composure, were entirely fatal to any attempt on my part to study there; and I should say 
that it was impossible for any one who had any delicate subject of study, to make any progress 
init. And accordingly, for a long time, I have felt that it was useless for me to go there 
with that view; and the only use J have made of the library was to consult some particular 
books that had a bearing upon the subject I was studying, by turning up a page or two, and 
satisfying myself, upon an inquiry which I had brought that length: but the inquiry itself it 
was not possible for me to prosecute there. 

4366. Supposing it to be the fact that for the last four or five years the number of fre- 
quenters of the reading-room has been nearly stationary, should you be disposed to attribute 
that fact to the existence of the inconveniences to which you have been alluding ?—I think a 
good deal of the evil might be remedied by dispersing the readers over a much greater extent 
of space than they now occupy, and then it would be possible to keep up composure and quiet 
there. There is no unnecessary noise; but I have gone into that room when it has been 
quite crowded, and there has been no seat vacant, and I have been obliged to sit on the step of 
a ladder: and there are such a bustle and confusion that, I may state to the Commissioners, 
I never do enter the room without getting a headach—what I call the Museum headach—and 
therefore I avoid the room till the last extremity. I may add, that I am rather a thin-skinned 
sort of student, and sensible to these inconveniences more than perhaps most other students ; but 
such has been the uniform fact for mauy years past, and accordingly I frequent the establish- 
ment as little as possible, 

4367. Have you given your attention much to the subject of library catalogues in general ? 
—No, I cannot say that; I have never had occasion to try practically the making of catalogues, 
but the matter has turned up in the course of my inquiries and experience more than once. 

4368. With respect to the accommodation for consulting the catalogue in the reading-room, 
do you consider that sufficient or otherwise ?—I found that extremely grievous to the readers 
in the reading-room. 

4369. I am speaking not cf the merits of the catalogue itself, but of the means of consult- 
ing it ?—That I understand; I consider it to be an extremely detrimental circumstance to the 
use that might be made of the library, even under its present form, with the present room, and 
every other condition the same. 

4370. Can you oblige the Commissioners by stating the nature of the inconvenience to which 
you have been alluding ?——In the first place, there is no printed catalogue of the library at all 
to be had. ‘There seems to be one copy only of the catalogue, a great part of which is in 
manuscript, and it is extremely difficult to find any book init. I should consider that it was 
necessary to have a printed catalogue that you might take home with you and consult at your 
leisure, and see what book you wished to have to study ; and in so large a collection as this, 
I should consider that there ought to be catalogues of specific subjects, which you could buy, 
and take home with you. Out of the 300,000 volumes in this library, works upon specific sub- 
jects should he, by intelligence and method, brought into groups; so that you might find out 
the particular works you had to consult. But at all events there should be a catalogue, 
always at once accessible, which you might obtain and carry with you, and investigate with 
perfect freedom whenever you pleased. There ought to be a catalogue of the Museum, drawn 
up with the best skill possible,—a general catalogue; and there ought to be all manner of 
specific catalogues: and those catalogues ought to be circulated over Great Britain, so that a 
studious man might be able to ascertain what books he could get here when he came to London. 
There is such a catalogue of the Harleian manuscripts; a person buys that, and again and 
again he consults it, and he reads it over a dozen times, in order to see whether there is any- 
thing in it that will serve him. That catalogue was drawn up by Wanley, the Earl of Oxford’s 
librarian, a man who understood the business, and who seems to have taken great pains with it. 
The want of a printed catalogue of the books in the British Museum Library is an immense 
evil: and it has been rendered considerably more so by the new regulation, under which you 
are obliged to seek the book out of the catalogue before the officer will at all stir to seek it for 
you. That I have often found extremely disagreeable. You go to your catalogue; there are 
perhaps 20 or 30 or more volumes standing up in different rows, anda great number of people 
referring to them, and you cannot get hold of the volume that you want. The volumes are all 
arranged in their right order in the morning, but everybody throws the volume aside out of his 
hands when he has done with it, and without attending to the order of arrangement. If you 
go two or three hours after the library is opened, it is difficult to discover your volume, and 
perhaps somebody has got it, and you have a great deal of trouble in finding it :—and for what 
purpose I do not know, for it never answered any purpose with me, but to waste time and 
patience at the beginning of the business. 

4371. Are you aware of the number of volumes in the Museum ?2—Not very accurately. J 
understand there are about 400,000 or 300,000 volumes. I do not at all know any particulars 
of the internal details of the library. 

4372. Have you ever made any calculation yourself of the probable dimensions of any satis- 
factory catalogue in a printed form ?—One sees the manuscript catalogue in the room; it 
would be smaller than that,—than the general shelf catalogue of the library. But I should 
consider that, whatever the bulkiness of it might be, it was of prime necessity to have a 
catalogue : if the catalogue were bulky, the books, & fortiori, must be much more bulky. A 
library without a catalogue is the most strange conceivable object. 

4373. (Lord Wrottesley.) It is the more necessary to put that question because you spoke 
of taking a catalogue home, as if it were an easy process ?—It would not be easy to carry it 
home :—but if I were at Norwich, for instance, and there was a public library in Norwich, I 
should suppose that the Catalogue of the British Museum Library would be lying there; and 
that I should be able to consult it, in order to ascertain if a particular work was in that library ; 
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Thos. Carlyle, Esq. and when I came to town, I could go to the British Museum and refer to the work,—that by 

oo a general catalogue. And I should also suggest carrying on specific catalogues—class cata- 

February 8, 1849. Jooues, as bibliographers call them. I myself know one or two classes of books in the Library 
which I should consider it necessary to catalogue in that way. There is a large collection of 
books about the French Revolution, which I had to consult 15 years ago. — I was extremely 
anxious to find any list whatever of those books. A mere auctioneer's list of the names of the. 
books would have been of prime service ; but I found no such thing in the Library : and I found 
that without such a thing the books were entirely useless to me. I appealed to the keeper of 
the books in the reading-room: he said, ‘‘ Here were all the works in the General Catalogue, 
and that | had the same chance as others.” What chance others had, I could not say. I was 
not unacquainted with the subject; I had already read several hundred Volumes on it. But 
from the General Catalogue, or other indications offered me in the British Museum, I had 
failed to discover that there was any specific collection of books on the French Revolution 
there at all: it was only by accident, and in another quarter, that I had heard of it; and 
now, without better aid than the General Catalogue, it was entirely inaccessible to me, of no 
use to me whatever. In fine, after attempting this uncatalogued collection in various ways, to 
no purpose,—after exercising all my own ingenuity, and experiencing, on the part of the attend- 
ants, a great desire to oblige me,—messages had to be sent, and at last, after some delay, the 
person who had charge of those books allowed me to go into the room, Here I founda great 
progress possible in the course of an hour or two. I was exceedingly desirous to go back into 
the room; but, for some reason or another, never could get admittance again; and finally I 
gave up the business of attempting it. People began to publish a book in Paris, consisting of 
extracts from a similar Collection there; and I gave up the Museum, For all practical pur- 
poses this Collection of ours might as well have been locked up in water-tight chests and sunk 
on the Dogger-bank, as put into the British Museum. That is my experience about it. 

4374. (Mr. Milnes.) Had you the same experience in any investigations that you made 
respecting the History of England during the Commonwealth, at the time you wrote a work 
upon that subject ?—There is a most invaluable set of works upon that subject in the Museum ; 
a great many of them were given by George III. ‘They are called the King’s Pamphlets; and 
in value, I believe, the whole world could not parallel them, If you were to take all the col- 
lections of works on the Civil War, of which I have ever heard notice, I believe you would not 
get a set of works so valuable as those. I was extremely desirous to get all the benefit 1 could 
from them; and, in spite of every obstacle, I succeeded in getting great benefit from them, 
There are 30,000 or 50,000 pamphlets; I am not certain, but I computed them at between 
30.000 and 50,000. 

4375. (Chairman.) Do you think it would be possible to introduce a description of those 
50,000 separate articles into a general catalogue ?—There is already a manuscript catalogue 

of them ; or they would be of no use. No one would have patience enough to look into them ; 
for if you examine 100 volumes, you perhaps find one only that serves your purpose; and 
you must exercise all your sagacity when you have a book, to find out where you can get any 
good out of it. But there is a catalogue of those pamphlets, prepared by the person who pur- 
chased them, or by somebedy who followed him: it is written in an old hand, which one is not 
so well acquainted with. But it was the s¢ne gua non to any use whatever that I could make of 
these pamphlets. I hired a clerk to go there and read them; I trained him to go and search 
out in these pamphlets answers to inquiries which I made. 

4376. (Mr. Milnes.) Has that special catalogue ever been printed ?—No, it has not. 

4377. (Chairman.) Would it be of any great service if it were printed ?—Yes, I should say 
it would; the catalogue is very well drawn up; it gives the titles of the pamphlets; there are 
perhaps 27 pamphlets in each volume, and there are above 1,000 number of volumes; they are 
marked volume so and so, and number so and so. 

4378. There must be 50,000 titles? —Yes, there is that number of pamphlets. But I con- 
sider them to be the most valuable set of documents connected with English history; greatly 
preferable to all the sheep-skins in the Tower, and other places, for informing the English 
what the English were in former times. I believe the whole secret of the seventeenth century 
is involved in that hideous mass of rubbish there, and that it would be well worth searching 
into; and that to get at the gold contained in those works, throwing that hideous mass of 
rubbish aside out of the way of men, would be one of the best achievements that a patron of 
English history could accomplish just now. Once or twice, on asking for certain of those 
pamphlets, I was told that they were at catalogue-making; and I got an idea at the time that 
the people were tearing up these pamphlets and putting them into a new order, some fancied 
order, which would be fatal to their use :—this filled me with a kind of alarm and horror of 
which the Commissioners can form no idea. I have since discovered that this was not so ; that 
it was some kind of legitimate inquiry the people were making, about the sequels of various 
other books placed in various parts of their general. catalogue, and that they were not desirous 
to tear up those pamphlets, or to arrange them in some fancied superior order, However, I 
had such a feeling about it that I could get no rest upon the subject till [ drew up a memorial 
to the Trustees ; and that memorial was, I think, submitted to the Trustees of the Museum, 
elaborately stating what I thought ought to be done with that old Catalogue of Pamphlets on 
the Civil War. I recommended that it should be instantly sent to the printer to be printed, 
and that copies of it should be sold to anybody who desired to look into these matters. I could 
see no plan so ready as that to lead to spontaneous investigation ; and I did not see any pro- 
bability of getting those matters investigated, by authority, or public patronage, at present, to 
have that Catalogue printed, and circulated about England, so that any one who had the 
curiosity to investigate the history of England during the Civil War might get a copy of it. 
It might be sold at a guinea or ten shillings: and if a person purchasing a Catalogue, saw 
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in it the title of a pamphlet which attracted him, an attack upon ‘a town that he knew, or Thos. Carlyle, Esq. 
if he saw anything else to attract his attention, he would come to the British Museum and manne 
consult that work ; he would find in it anything that was interesting, his living mind would February 8, 1849. Hin! 
put that in a new shape, and bring it before the public:—and, finally, the whole mass of : 
pamphlets would be sifted and sorted in that way, without any effort at all on the part of the 
establishment. It was found, however, that the project could not be carried out. I was told 
that it was contrary to the rules of the Library, and I think I heard that the catalogue was 
said not to be correct. I had found no error in it;—and I should say, that the worst cata- 
logue that was ever drawn up by the hand of man was greatly preferable to no catalogue at 
all. In fact, I believe a perfect catalogue was never yet, and never will be, made by any human 
being; but of all catalogues, surely by far the worst is “no catalogue at all.” If you go into 

amass of books, and have no catalogue of them, you are sent into a mere Sylva Sylvarum. 

You turn away with abhorrence ; for you find that you can get nothing out of it. If you had 
the age of Methuselah to spend upon the thing, you could not get through such a trackless 
mass of confusion,—which any one, just in proportion to the order that there is in his own 
mind, holds in detestation, and flies away from. 

4379. (Mr. Milnes.) You think the acccuracy or perfection of a catalogue is very unim- 
portant, in comparison with the necessity of having a catalogue of some kind ?—Exactitude is Fay 
certainly to be wished for in all cases, and I should not like to be understood as saying any- 
thing in favour of slimming over any job that a man may have to do; but I am decidedly of 
opinion that any catalogue whatever, even a mere auctioneer’s list, printed with ordinary cor- 
rectness, is preferable to no catalogue. 

- 4380. You must have seen and thought of the great difficulty of preparing a catalogue with iin fa 
anything like perfect accuracy of the books in such a library as this?—I can conceive that a 
man might spend his whole existence, and that the whole existence of innumerable men might 
be spent in cataloguing to perfection the works in such a library as this. But it is like any 
other mass of confusion which a man has to put in order. If a man insists upon getting every 
brick into a mathematically exact rectangular shape, he will never finish his work ; he must be 
satisfied with a certain degree of accuracy. And if he is a man of sound intellect, and generall 
honest and faithful, and not of pedantic intellect, he will be satisfied with that; he will ask 
himself the question in sobriety and wisdom, What he can do to assist the public, and not, How 
much approbation or fame he will get out of it; that is a question he will be obliged to sink 
altogether in his own mind. He must be content to know that he will probably get little but 
abuse for the best he can accomplish. But if he bears in mind, that what he is called upon to 
do is, to prepare a catalogue which shall enable the people of England to make use of the books 
in the library, then his task becomes possible. 

4381. Are not the books which you would most desire to know in this library exactly 
those which you could not find, except by some catalogue accurately detailed; a rude ordinary 
catalogue would not inform the literary man of the existence of those more recondite books for bi 
which such a library as this is especially kept ?—A person would be very unwise, if he wanted 
suck a work, to search for it by the catalogue. He would learn what the work was from his 
previous inquiries; and he would be able to recognize it out of the catalogue, even if he had 
very little trace of it there. I may perhaps be allowed to give an instance. A friend of mine 
was yesterday looking for an old Italian work, which he found under a title where he by no 
means expected to find it. The work was Brunetto Latini, and he found it under the title of 
Brunet, as if the author had been a Frenchman, and “ Brunet” his surname not his name. It 
was a manuscript. If he had merely looked into the catalogue for that work, he would have 
looked in vain. a 

4382. (Lord Seymour.) Did that person know that it was a manuscript ?—Yes, he knew well (4 
about it; and could look for it on this side and that, or he never would have discovered it at 
all; for he found it at last under a wrong title. But seeing that wrong title, he thought here 
perhaps was the book he was in search of, and he found it to be so. 

4383. That shows the inconvenience of an imperfect catalogue?—Yes; but it shows the 
great convenience of having some catalogue; and how much superior even a bad one is to none. 

4384. (Lord Wrottesley.) Have you any objection to mention the name of that gentleman ? 
—It is my brother, Dr. Carlyle, who has been writing about Dante lately, and is in quest of Fl 
these Brunetto matters: he mentioned the circumstance to me last night, not in the way of ee 
accusation at all, but as showing the incorrectness of the catalogue in some instances. rie 

4385. (Mr. Milnes.) Do you think that a catalogue less elaborately made than that which 
is now exhibited to you, would be sufficient for general purposes ?—F'rom all that I can under- 
stand of it, decidedly yes; especially if we are to wait, year after year, till this elaborate 
catalogue is ready. I should consider that any catalogue at all was very greatly preferable to ai) 
the state in which we now are. Elaborate catalogues are not what we require; but legible 
catalogues, accessible to everybody. ‘The grand use of any catalogue is, to tell you, in any 
intelligible way, that such and such books are in the library. All other merits of a catalogue 
are as nothing compared with that. I should expect it to be a simple thing enough to draw | 
up a list of the names of the books, which would be a great help to the student. You must 
exercise a moderate share of human intelligence over that: if you happen to havea large share 
of human intellect, and any great knowledge of books, you will be able to arrange the classes, — 
and you will do it just in proportion to the quantity of intellect you have; for that seems to 
be the function of the human intellect to go into chaos and make it cosmos. A man of sound 
understanding will not do the thing more minutely than is indispensable, but he will do it 
faithfully up to his limits. I should consider that it would not be at all difficult to, arrange 
books in catalogues under the various classes. There might be one catalogue of works on 
English History, and I would have that circulated everywhere, ‘There might be a catalogue 
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of works on the French Revolution; a catalogue of works on the Reformation; a catalogue 
of works on English History during the Civil War. In that way catalogues of various kinds 
might be arranged; and one general shelf catalogue, telling any man who came there whether 
such and such a book was in the library, And I would have a total abrogation of that 
arrangement by which a man is obliged to go and seek for a book out of the library himself. 
I consider that entirely unreasonable. Like a haberdasher requiring me, if I went into his 
shop and asked for a yard of green ribbon, to tell him in what drawer the ribbon was lying. 
Drawer? I should naturally answer: I want such a ribbon! I tell you what I want, and 
you must know in what drawer the ribbon is. ‘ 

4386. (Chairman.) You would desire to have an alphabetical catalogue, and class catalogues 
or special catalogues prepared?—Just so. I should not object to a catalogue with all the 
accuracy of this one, or with ten times as much accuracy in detail, if it could be done; but 
failing that, I think an auctioneer’s list of books, or something superior to that, which might 
easily be drawn up with accuracy, would be a great help to students. That would be a thing I 
should most strongly urge: and that being once done, I should wish all manner of class or 
special catalogues to be made up, and to be printed, and offered for sale to any person who 
wanted to purchase them. 

4387. Do you think that a printed catalogue, taking the most compressed catalogue that 
would be useful, could be comprised in a volume which might have a general sale?—No, but it 
might remain in the different libraries of the country. 

4388. You think it of great importance that it should be distributed to the great provincial 
libraries ?—If there is to be any real studying in England,—yes. The object of such distri- 
bution of the catalogue 1s to encourage that. If there is not going to be any real study in 
England, there is, of course, little use in distributing catalogues,—there is little use in keeping 
up the library at all. But 1 hope the time is coming when there will be a public library in 
every county, —when no Englishman will be born who will not have a chance of getting books 
out of the public libraries. I am sorry to believe that we, of this country, are worse supplied 
with books than almost any other people in the civilized world. I have seen it stated that in 
the island of Iceland a man has a better chance of getting books out of the public resources 
than we have. I believe, every Icelander, when he comes to Kiekianik to sell his year’s 
produce of stock-fish or whatever else, gets a number of books, by order of the King of 
Denmark, out of the library there, and carries them home to read in his own house in 
the winter-time; a privilege that no Englishman has at all. This, as far as I understand, is 
the only public library we have. 

4389. (Viscount Canning.) Have you had much experience of foreign libraries ?—No, I 
cannot say I have had any. I was in the Bibliotheque Royale once. The only other library 
I ever much frequented, was the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh, but we cannot call that a 
foreign library. 

4390. (Chairman.) Was there a good catalogue in the Advocates’ Library ?—Yes; and 
there was, what is much more valuable, a man in every room in the Advocates’ Library 
accessible to every person reading there, knowing all about the books, particularly about his 
own books, and who could direet any person to the most ready way of getting the books he 
wanted. [should say there can be no convenient reading or study where there is not such 
aman: you waste your time and resources in seeking the road that you have .to travel, in 
place of getting on so many miles an hour; and, at last you get desperate about it, and 
resolve not to prosecute the thing any further. 

4391. Do you happen to know the rules of admission into the Advocates’ Library ?—It is 
entirely private, belonging to the Faculty of Advocates; but any man connected with literature 
can be recommended by an Advocate, and introduced to the librarian, who is understood to be 
a friend of letters. The person so admitted is, of course, a guest on sufference ; he has no 
right to be there: but there is a polite feeling on their part; they get books from British 
authors, and they consider that this is a way of repaying the boon. 

4392, Is there any reading-room in the Advocates’ Library ?—Yes, you may read in all the 
rooms where the books are; there used to be one large reading-room, up above, which was 
avery silent quiet place. 

4393. Are you at all aware how many readers were to be found at the Advocates’ Library? 
—It was an extremely small number. There was a room larger than the one we sit im at the 
British Museum, and there were not more than 20 people in it, each sitting in an alcove with 
a window as large as the window here; all in profound silence; a large thick Turkey carpet 
on the floor ;—and a man who could tell you about any book you wanted, Wherever you 
went, you found the institution pervaded, with complete light, and intelligence of all the 
resources of the library. ‘This person knew about the books; or if he did not himself know, 
he could take you to somebody who could inform you; and you had no concern in finding 
the books, unless you hked. Ifyou went to the librarian, and said you wanted to study the 
works on such a subject, he sent a competent person to search them out for you. 

4394. (Viscount Canning.) Supposing that in the Advocates’ Library there had been those 
50,000 pamphlets on the Civil War in the time of Charles the First, do you believe that you 
could have found any librarian there who would have been able to tell you the subject to 
which each of those pamphlets relates ?—I should have found a librarian who would have told 
me that those pamphlets existed, and that there was a printed catalogue of them, for it would 
have been printed, [ am sure, if those pamphlets had been in the Advocates’ Library. 

4395. There would have been a necessity for a catalogue as well as a librarian ?—There is 
no doubt about the necessity; that is what I have been insisting upon as of paramount necessity. 

4396. (Mr. Milnes.) Does not the extent of the collection in the Library of the British 
Museum render such an accommodation as you have spoken of, in reference to the Advocates’ 
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Library in Edinburgh, exceedingly difficult ?—No doubt it does ;—and the first remedy for that, 
would be to institute more libraries in London than at present exist. I believe there are six 
libraries in Paris. The people who frequent the reading-room at the British Museum are 
very miscellaneous in their character; perhaps many of them persons whom it is not worth 
while to take much trouble to accommodate. The use they make of the library is, to assist 
them in drawing up articles for Compilations, Dictionaries, and Encyclopzedias, and the stuff 
called “useful knowledge.” They area very thick-skinned race. There are not many persons 
who are prosecuting any inquiry which involves much delicate intellect. I was extremely anxious, 
while reading the books about the Civil War in England, to get into the room myself where 
those books are, and to have liberty to get up to the works and look at them, and take them 
down as I pleased, and investigate them ; perhaps to employ two or three clerks to take extracts 
from them: but I found that that was not feasible. And indeed I can conceive great difficulties 
that might be in the way of that; it would be only a very small select class of persons, not 
one in a hundred of those wanting to get into the room, who could have such a privilege. I 
was told that the librarian was extremely civil, and that he admitted some into his room: 
but I had no acquaintance with him; I could not apply to him. I spoke to various official 
people on the subject, and I was informed that it was impossible I could be allowed the 
privilege. I found out a hardy intelligent amanuensis who worked for me, or I must have 
broken down in the enterprise. I could not have existed in the position in which I was there. 

4397. (Chairman.) Do you consider that, by the establishment of lending libraries, a con- 
siderable number of the ordinary readers of the Museum might be drafted off from the reading- 
room of the British Museum ?—Some, doubtless ; but that would be no complete remedy. I 
believe, there are several persons in a state of imbecility who come to read in the British 
Museum. I have been informed that there are several in that state who are sent there by 
their friends to pass away their time. I remember there was one gentleman who used to blow 
his nose very loudly every half hour. I inquired who he was, and I was informed that he was 
a mad person sent there by his friends; he made extracts out of books, and puddled away his 
time there. A great number of the readers come to read novels; a great number come for 
idle purposes,—probably a considerable proportion of the readers. And, on the whole, a vast 
majority come to the reading-room chiefly to compile and excerpt; to carry away something 
which they may put into articles for encyclopeedias or periodicals, biographical dictionaries, or 
some such compilation. I do not suppose it to be very urgent that much more accommodation 
should be afforded to all those various classes of people. 

4398. (Mr. Milnes.) Do you think that a lending library attached to the establishment, 
composed of duplicate works, would be of considerable use ?—Whether a good lending library 


might be composed of duplicate works I do not know; there might be some benefit got out of 


that perhaps. But if you were anxious to improve the accommodation of the library here, 
the best way would be to have libraries formed in the various regions of London; one as far 
away from this as possible: that would draw off a great number of persons from the Library 
of the British Museum. I have heard that there is a very good library at the east end of Lon- 
don—Sion College; which I believe is not made use of by any class of persons. I have been 
so told by those who have inquired into it. I think it was founded for the use of the clergy, 


by a clergyman in Charles the First’s time. It is a large library, containing a great number of 


good books on certain subjects. 

4399. Have you ever made any application to the authorities of the Museum for permission 
to use the room of which you speak ?—Never specially by letter. 

4400. Who was the librarian with whom you state you were not acquainted ?—Mr. Panizzi ; 
the same gentleman who is now librarian. 

4401. When you consulted the library at Paris, what accommodation did you receive 
there ?—I found a very large room in the Bibliotheque Royale, a much finer room than we 
have here in the British Museum; and a gentleman, with a staff of assistants round him, 
established in the middle of the room, who immediately undertook to find the book for me ; 
and I found from 12 to 20 persons reading in this large room, in profound silence. 

4402. Did you furnish the officer with the titles of the books that you wanted ?—T told him 
the nature of the book by such a description as suffices a man in ordinary life. IfI want to 
specify a man, I do not begin by defining all his qualities and scientific attributes; I call him 
by the name of John Thompson, and he is easily to be found by any man who is willing to find 
him. On mentioning a book, the librarian said he would seek it for me: his catalogue, I ob- 
served, lay on shelves in pasteboard boxes, an alphabetical letter on each box, and within 
were the titles written on separate sheets. 

4403. Had you a copy of the printed catalogue ?—I saw no catalogue at all, except what 
was on the shelves, which appeared to be accessible only to the librarian and his assistants, 
and to be visited only by them, I spoke to him about my want of a particular book, and he 
deciphered my want. 

4404. Of course his ability to do that must depend upon the nature of the book you wanted ; 
for instance, if you had wanted any particular edition ?—I did not want any particular edition. 
I did not care what edition I had; it is not once in a dozen times that one cares about a parti- 
cular edition. Ifthere had been different editions, I could have specified which ; but I merely 
wanted to see the book, and I gave him the name of it. There were two sets of boxes, one of 
which contained the names of the authors, and the other of the subjects ; under one or other of 
which he was certain to find it, if the work was in the library. 

4405. This was at the Royal Library. Did you consult any other libraries in Paris ?— 
No. I was never in any other library at Paris, or indeed at any other foreign place. I have 
been told that the Gottingen library is well catalogued. Heyne, the German classical eom- 
mentator, who was a man of immense diligence, of laborious intellect, faithful, and possessed 
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of all the qualities which constitute a good catalogue-maker, was of great benefit to the 
catalogue. I have seen that stated 30 years ago. 

4406. (Lord Wrottesley.) When was it that you visited the Royal Library at Paris?—] 
think, in 1825; but it was only a mere cursory view that I took of it, and I never went back, 
I was not in quest of any particular knowledge ; my object was merely to see the library. 

4407. Do you happen to remember whether the book you asked for was a rare book !—Not 
rare. In fact, I did not get the book I asked for; it was a common book, not difficult for me 
to get otherwise: it was Griiber’s Biography of the German Wieland,— Wieland Geschildert, 
von Griiber. The librarian said that it was near the time of closing, and that if I would come 
to-morrow I could have the book; but I did not see the book. I might have seen it, if I had 
gone next day. ‘ 

4408, Did you ascertain whether the book was there or not ?—No; not on that occasion. 

4409. The party whom you consulted did not tell you whether the book was there or not? 
—No; he had no chance of doing so. It was a very insignificant German book; which I sup- 
pose he had never been asked for before. 

4410. Did you ask for any other book ?—No, it was useless to ask for any other, the 
library hours being nearly expired. 

4411. That was the only occasion you visited that library ?7—Yes, and I did not care par- 
ticularly about that book, for I knew that it could be got when I returned home; but I thought 
I should like to ascertain whether it was in the library, for the purposes of curiosity. 

4412. (Viscount Canning.) Then it is not from your own experience that you state that the 
people of all other countries are better supplied with books than the people of this country ?— 
No, certainly. I have not read in other countries; I have hardly been in other countries. But 
one gets information, credible testimony ; and it is from that I speak. 

4413. Do you speak with reference to the accommodation which the public libraries give, or 
to the cheapness of books?—I speak with reference to the public hbraries; to the books acces- 
sible to the public, which the public may read. I believe there are in Germany some 400 
great libraries which are free to the public. I do not know whether they are entirely open or 
not, but I understand them to be virtually open: they are supported by the various countries ; 
but we here have only one library—the one in the British Museum—and yet this is the richest 
and largest empire in the world. That, I consider, entitles me very decidedly to say, that we 
are considerably worse off in that respect than the Germans are. 

4414. (Chairman.) Do you happen to know how many years Heyne was at work on the 
Gittingen catalogue ?—I do not suppose Heyne took up much time with that. His immense 
labours on classical literature are known to all the world; and he wrote, if I remember rightly, 
50,000 short reviews of books, for one other item. Probably he was swift in regard to the 
catalogues. What I know respecting him is from the account by Heeren, his biographer, who 
says that his merits with regard to preparing catalogues are “immortal,” and Heeren was a 
man capable of judging about catalogues. But that is all I know about the Géttingen 
library. 

4415. Is the Géttingen catalogue printed ?—I am not aware whether their catalogues are 
printed or in manuscript. 

4416. Do you know how many volumes that library contains ?—No, I do not. 

4417. Do you know whether it receives large annual accessions ’—I do not. 

4418. (Mr. Milnes.) Would not the annual accessions that this library receives by the law 
of copyright, and by continual purchases, increase the difficulty of making a perfect catalogue? 
—I should say that it rendered a superfine catalogue entirely impossible and useless. What is 
the use of doing a catalogue in perfection, when there are several thousand volumes added in 
the course of the year to the library. You have, as it were, a large mass of rude clay to stick 
on to your perfect statue:—it is a thing that must be constantly going on—it is a perpetual 
battle of human intellect and human method against the jungle that surrounds it. 

4419. (Chairman.) And of human expense ?—Yes, and of human expense; but that is 
not very great; and great or small, it is indispensable. There is a necessity for having men to 
make catalogues ; but it is not a very heavy matter the making of a catalogue more or less 
correct. 

4420. (Mr. Milnes.) You would of course approve of the special catalogues being made 
with greater accuracy than the general catalogue ?—I should like to have all the catalogues 
accurately made, I should think special catalogues, conducted even with the same degree of 
accuracy as the general catalogue, and merely containing the lists of books on certain subjects, 
would be of infinite use ; but there might be more deliberation exercised in making up the special 
catalogue. 

4421. You think that the sale and circulation of those special catalogues is very important? 
—Yes, if there is to be any use made of the Library of the British Museum, I should say the 
catalogues ought to be rendered patent to every inquiring man in Great Britain. ; 

4422. (Lord Wrottesley.) You spoke of a general catalogue containing a list of books. 
et you mean that the list of books should be alphabetical ?—Yes, alphabetical; a dictionary 

ist. 

4423. How would you propose to interpolate the different annual additions ?—It is difficult 
to do that always. In the Bibliothéque Royale they managed it by having different sheets. I 
have heard of its being done in several ways. One way is, by pasteboard sheets glued together 
atthe end. It constitutes a difficulty. You might print your additions in the shape of an 
appendix to the catalogue. 

4424, (Mr. Milnes.) Would you in that case have the combination of print and manuscript 
which you have now, in the catalogue ?—If your catalogue is to be always complete, that, I 
suppose, would be inevitable, to a greater or less extent. I should consider it feasible to 
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introduce, in writing, even from day to day, every book into the catalogue, and to mark where 
it was to go, and let the readers have access to it: I would print those additions of new books 
to the catalogues, and let all persons have the chance of buying them, both catalogues and 
additions. But, as I have told the Commissioners, I am not a catalogue-maker, and I have 
not turned my mind particularly to it. I merely understand that it is a work which ought to 
be done by a man of order; and that a man of order will arrange a catalogue properly, and 
a man of disorder will not do so. And you will see what real work there is in your man 
by the progress he makes in the catalogue,—by the figure he cuts in arranging the huge mass 
of jungle that he has to arrange. 

4425. Looking to the present condition of the books in the British Museum, do you con- 
sider that they are in fact almost entirely excluded from the use of the public, from the want of 
efficient catalogues ?—Not entirely, by any means; but to persons engaged in serious study, 
the use of them is fatally hampered. No, I should not wish to say anything against the Library 
of the British Museum. If we compare it with the alternative of no library, I should say it was 
nearly invaluable. One would not know what to do ifit were not for the Library of the British 
Museum, even as it now exists. Nor do I know at the present time, with any certainty, what 
improvements are feasible in it. I have stated what I consider the great desideratum, namely, 
a good catalogue—good catalogues: and also that there should be more discretion exercised 
in the selection of readers, so that the readers whom you want to see there namely, serious 
students—might have some chance of getting separate and apart from those who do not come 
for study. 

4426. (Mr. Hume.) Do you mean that there ought to be more accommodation for studying 
than is now given?—Yes; much more. And with reference to the catalogue, I consider the 
present condition of it to be a very great and serious drawback against the use of the library, 
for whatever purpose the student may wish to consult it, especially for serious purposes. And 
I have stated, in a manner which I hope is intelligible, what my idea about the catalogue is:— 
That there should be, at the very lowest, in all libraries, a printed list of all the books that are 
in the library: moreover, that the librarians ought to seek out the books, and not the public; 
that no man ought to be obliged, on going into a library which he knows nothing about, to 
seek out the books, and specify to the servants of the establishment where the books are stand- 
ing,-—that it is unreasonable to ask him to do that. I say, there ought to be a general cata- 
logue of all the books; and there ought also to be all mamner of subsidiary catalogues ; and 
both the large catalogues and the special catalogues ought to be exposed for purchase to 
those who wish to have them. And I should consider, further, that there ought to be men, who 
knew something about literature, sitting in every room, accessible to everybody who comes for 
the purpose of studying. Such men, to put you on your road, would be of great value; and 
indeed are nearly indispensable. Of course, they would have to defend themselves against 
such as came for idle objects, merely to afflict them by worthless questions: but certainly there 
ought to be some sort of guides, men of knowledge in books, and acquainted with the resources 
of the establishment, to whom the student could apply, to pilot him through the difficulty he 
meets with in finding books, and to put him on his road. 

4427. (Lord Wrottesley.) Have you calculated the expense of providing such a staff as you 
propose, for the number of readers that there are in the British Museum ?—No, I have not 
computed the expense of it. 

4428. (Mr. Hume.) Do you think that there should be one person acquainted with German 
literature, to whom reference might be made, and another acquainted with Italian literature ?— 
No, I mean a man that you call a bibliographer. We have such a man in a library that was 
instituted by myself and some friends of mine (the London Library); to whom we pay some 
2007. a-year. He knows about books in all departments; can tell you where you will get the 
thing you want. There should be such a man as that ;—and there always, { imagine, has 
been in all libraries, except the library of the British Museum, such a man, to whom you could 
apply, and ask how to get the books you wanted. 

4429. You do not contemplate the formation of any large establishment, in order to afford 
that information ?—No. I believe there are men in the Museum now, who are quite adequate 
to do that duty. There is Mr. Watts, whom I have often applied to; he searches out many 
things for me ; he is most obliging and intelligent. No longer ago than the night before last, 
he sent me the solution of a matter I had been inquiring into. 

4430. (Chairman.) Does not it seem to you that there is a large class of books that may be 
wanted by readers, and cannot be found, except by reference to an accurate catalogue ?—A 
man ought to have a catalogue to which he can recur at need. If he want a particular 
edition, or if it would be difficult to know which would serve him, let him look at the cata- 
logue. Or if he give an imperfect description, let the servant be sent back with a message, 
that the description is imperfect. But do not force everybody to go through the narrow gate 
which is fit only for this man. I do not remember that I ever asked for a book at the library, 
during the period I have been here,—above 24 years now,—that required me to look at the 
description in the catalogue for the purpose of specifying it. I knew the book, and could 
give such a description of it out of books and resources which I have at home, as was per- 
fectly sufficient to describe it to the attendant. If I wanted a particular edition, I looked at 
the catalogue, to see whether that edition was in the library. 

4431. But after ail, the time of the attendant is, in fact, yours, or some other person’s ; and 
if he is delayed, by looking out for books for you, he cannot work for some one else?— 
One of those men would be adequate to meet a great quantity of that sort of duty. ‘Time is 
important to a student. Frequently [am kept waiting three-quarters of an hour, always about 
half an hour, for a book; andI spend a quarter of an hour of the most painful time that 
I spend in the whole day in looking into that catalogue. It is altogether the most distressing 
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effort [ have to make. You go up when you want a book, and you do not know under what 
head to seek for it; then you find that. the volume where you expect it, is not there; for we 
have only one copy of the catalogue, and you find that another person has that, and is reading 
it; and till he has done, you must.stand idle. ‘Then when you at last get your volume, and 
look into it, you find that the book is entered in another part of the catalugue,—that it is 
entered in volume C, instead of A; and you must turn to another volume: in short, before 
you can find out the book in the catalogue, it is generally a quarter of an hour, or twent 
minutes, of the most disagreeable effort that you can have, searching through those things 
which you do not know anything about, and which you. have no business to know anything 
about. And then you have to enter the book on your slip of paper, according to all the peeu- 
liarities which are specified in the paper. Sometimes I turn to the printed catalogue of the 
King’s Library, and try if I can find the book there; it is much lighter work if I can get the 
book there; it is a great help to you if the book is in the King’s Library, for that has a much 
smaller catalogue, and the titles of the books in that library are completely printed in the 
catalogue. 

4432. (Lord Wrottesley.) You would prefer such a manuscript catalogue as exists in the 
British Museum, to the system adopted in the library at Paris, where there is no catalogue 
at all?—I do not know that there is no catalogue in the library at Paris. There may be 
a catalogue for what I know. 

4433. (Mr. Milnes.) But you would prefer the present imperfect catalogue in the British 
Museum to no catalogue at all ?—Certainly ; but that is an alternative I never contemplated. 

4434, (Chairman:) Do you know how many volumes there are in the London Library, of 
which you spoke just now ?—I think there are about 30,000 volumes, We had the catalogue 
of that library printed. 

4435. (Mr. Hume.) Have you ever made application for printed books, and been refused 
those books because they were not in the catalogue ?—If you cannot find the book in the 
catalogue, they will not attempt to seek for it. It is the regulation of the house. 

4436. Even if you give a description of the book that you want, they will not seek for it, 
unless it is in the catalogue ?—No; they are ordered not. I remember one instance that 
occurred to myself. [had occasion, at one time, to consult a good many of the pamphlets, 
respecting the Civil War period of the History of England. I supposed those pamphlets to be 
standing in their own room, on shelves, contiguous to each other. J marked on the paper, 
King’s Pamphlets, such and such a No., giving a description undeniably pointing to the 
volume ; and the servant to whom I gave this paper, at first said that he could not serve me 
with the volume, and that I must find it out in the catalogue, and state the press-mark, and all 
the other formalities. Being a little provoked with that state of things, I declared that I would 
not seek for the book in that form; that I could get no good out of these Pamphlets, on such 
terms; that I must give them up rather, and go my ways, and try to make the grievance known 
in some proper quarter. He said, it was impossible to get the book. He went, and came back, 
once or twice, and at last they consented to let me bave the book. 

4437. Who came to you and gave you the answer that you could not have the book ?—The 
servant or attendant; he was acting according to the regulations. He very properly refused 
to let me have the book, till he had got the directions of a superior authority. To have an 
fair chance of getting the complete benefit of these pamphlets, I ought to have been allowed 
to sit down beside them, and two or three men with me, and to have turned from one pamphlet 
to the other, and to have got everything searched in that way. I consider it a great pity that 
that is not done with respect to those pamphlets on the Ciyil War, and to such other materials 
of invaluable English History in the British Museum Library. 

4438. (Lord Seymour.) Do you mean that every literary man who comes to the British 
Museum ought to be allowed to have two or three men with him to examine the books ?—T 
mean that literary men, who come for purposes like that for which I came, should have the 
power of bringing two or three clerks with them; and of sitting in some place separated from 
the men who come to read now in the reading-room, and who blow their noses in an insane 
state ; and I consider that they would have a chance then of getting real good out of the books 
in the library: whether it is feasible or not I do not know. I was able to do without it, by 
dint of great effort. 

4439. Are the officers of the Museum to judge between the reader who comes and says that 
he is writing that which is to be a valuable history, and another person who is writing merely 
for the Useful Knowledge Society ?—How that is to be Judged of I do not know; but it isa 
thing requiring to be judged of, and also to be decided justly. That the fact does exist is very 
clear. And if the fact does exist, and there is no remedy for it, it is so much the worse for the 
Library of the British Museum, and for the whole world. It must be for the Trustees to say 
in what way they can judge of it. I suppose there could be no great difficulty. It would 
depend in some degree upon the number of applicants. 

4440. I wish to understand under what system you wish the Library of the British Museum 
to be managed?—I have not formed any system for the management of the library ; it is not 
my business. My business at the library was to try to get a little task of my own worked 
out; I accomplished that; and I am now endeavouring to give the Commissioners the benefit 
of any experience I have had. I have formed no scheme for the management of the library: 
but I should say that if a man came with an ingenuous and honest purpose to investigate Eng- 
lish history, he ought to have a fair chance of trying the resources the establishment affords. 
And he cannot do that now, for it is in periect confusion. 

4441. (Mr. Milnes.) You would conceive that a person with a certain literary reputation, 
such as you have, and presumed, as you might be presumed to be, engaged in a work of some 
importance, might at least have had some facilities given him for that great object?—Yes, I 
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suppose if competent officers had understood what I was working at, there would have been 
great promptitude in assisting me; but there appeared to be nobody who understood or cared 
about it. 

4442. (Mr. Hume.) After all your experience, are you able to offer any suggestion with a 
view to remove the difficulties that you found to exist ?—I have stated all the suggestions that 
J have to offer. 

4443. (Lord Wrottesley.) It does not appear that you have made any application to the 
authorities ?—No ; I was told that it was quite unusual to do so; that Mr. Hallam read there, 
who was a Trustee. I said, “ Why should I come forward and make an application which 
must be refused? I am going on with my work; I can find some books without making 
application.” The object I had in view was not, to censure anybody connected with the 
library, but to acquire some knowledge of Oliver Cromwell and the events of his time. 

4444, (Chairman.) Have you had anything to do with the management of the London 
Library ?—No; | am one of the committee. I seldom or never attend. 

4445. Do you happen to know what is the staff of attendants at the London Library ?— 
Yes, I can enumerate them. There is a librarian, and three working clerks, at 707. or 80J. a 
year, under him. ‘They have to carry on a most extensive system of registry, and sending away 
of books. I do not know that their system of management is perfect. 

4446. How many use that library?—A very great number; more than one would expect. 
Many thousands of volumes annually. 

4447. (Viscount Cunning.) Is there a reading-room attached to that library ?—There is a 
reading-room, mainly for the new magazines and periodicals. Till the periodicals become a* 
month old they are kept there. 

4448. (Mr. Hume.) Have you found, in your inquiries at the Library of the British 
Museum, any deficiency of foreign books, German or any others?—No; for my own part, not 
at all. There has been a great increase of all manner of foreign books since I knew the 
library. ‘There were hardly any foreign books when I first came to it in 1825, and there was 
a small number of readers, probably not 30. A librarian, whom I did not know, and to whom 
I applied for some very common German book—a volume of Goethe—appeared never to have 
heard of the book. 

4449. You consider that that want of foreign books has been supplied ?—I should suppose 
that there is now a very good stock of foreign books in the library. 

4450. What is your experience with regard to the dictionaries in the Library ; have you had 
any occasion to consult the dictionaries ?—I do not think I have much tried that; but I should 
expect to find the library well provided with works of that kind. 

4451. Have you made any application for modern English books ?—AIl manner of modern 
English books are naturally there; they are given to the library. 

4452. Are they easy of access to the reader?—Yes, the only difficulty is, that you have to 
find them out in the catalogue; you have to go and search out the book, and enter the press- 
mark and size of the work, and the date and the name of the author, and the day of the month ; 
and then, at last, a servant of the establishment brings you the work. Whether it is English 
or Hebrew, it is brought with the same ease then. 

4453. (Lord Wrottesley.) Have you any complaints to make as to the period that elapses 
between the time that you make your request for a book and the time that it is brought to you? 
—I do not know that I have. I have stated that, owing in part to that regulation about 
looking in the catalogue, three-quarters of an hour, a most painful period of time, is frequently 
occupied before I get a work. 

4454. You do not mean that three-quarters of an hour elapse after you have given in a 
ticket for the work before you get it?—-No; but you have first to go and seek the book out of 
the catalogue; the result is generally that three-quarters of an hour are occupied before you 
get the book. 

4455. My question had reference to the time which elapses between your writing the ticket 
and giving it in, and the book being brought to you?—That varies according to the circum- 
stances; the time occupied does not appear to me to be unreasonably long; it is twenty 
minutes sometimes, or half an hour. I have no suspicion that they put off a moment of time. 
I wish to bear my testimony to the intelligence, serviceableness, and methodic accuracy of all 
the servants that I see about the reading-room. No better class of men have I seen anywhere; 
many of them have come to me, and volunteered to help me through the difficulties that beset 
my path. ‘There was a man, who is since dead, of the name of Scott, who was well known for 
his obliging disposition : in the reading-room he has repeatedly come and helped me to find 
out a book; he has taken all kinds of trouble: he was not acquainted with books, except on 
the outside; but by dint of exercising his observation, he could afford great help to readers in 
finding books. So far as I have seen, every servant in the reading-room seems to be a worthy 
person, anxious to assist the readers: and if I had any suggestion to make, I should say that 
they ought to be better paid ; they seem to be rather poor-looking men, and I should say that 
they were deserving of more than they now get. 

4456. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Is it your opinion, that if there were in the reading-room of 
the British Museum a great number of periodical works of learned societies and academies, and 
dictionaries, and catalogues, and illustrated works, that would obviate some of the objections 
to which you have alluded ?— Very likely it might. 

4457. (Lord Wrottesley.) Are you aware of the number of books of that description which 
now exist in the reading-room ?—No, I have formed no conjecture upon that subject. I have 
not tried the library in any oue of those directions, or at least only very incidentally. The 
means of reference upon the subjects 1 myself was concerned in, are in the reading-room. 
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Topographies, bibliographies, peerage-books, biographical dictionaries, and such like, exist 
there in reasonable abundance. 

4458. (Mr. Milnes.) With reference to the strong wish you have expressed to have a general 
catalogue of the lbrary, have you considered any scheme for rapidly printing such a cata. 
logue ll suppose the plan would be such as is followed everywhere else. I did not consider 
that any specific plan would be necessary. A printed catalogue something like that which we 
have in the London Library, and like that which we have in every library, is what I con- 
template as the minimum of a catalogue. I do not say that that would be a perfect catalogue; 
but it would be much more convenient than anything we have just now: and the way would 
be, to get it written out by any who can write it, and sent to the printer,—with orders for 
diligent despatch, on all hands. 

4459. Do you consider it more important to have such a general rough catalogue, or certain 
rough class catalogues upon each subject ?— Rough catalogues which included all the works on 
the more important subjects in the library would be more convenient to me. I consider that 
such rough catalogues, accurate however simple, would be very useful. 

4460. (Mr. Hume.) Do you contemplate that a daily or weekly list of all additions to the 
library should be printed at once ?—I should think it need not be nearly so often as that. 

4461. Once a-month ?—It is a matter not of much moment: new books that come into the 
library are not most frequently of much importance to the serious student. 

4462. But old books may be bought and brought in?—Yes, they may. That man I spoke 
of in the Advocates’ Library, who was accessible to readers there, would know such works. 
There are, I believe, men enough of that kind in the Museum; but they are not accessible to 
the reader in general, it is by mere accident that he is acquainted with them. 

4463. (Lord Seymour.) You say that when you were engaged on some work connected with 
the Civil War, you found great difficulties in getting the pamphlets that you wanted ?—Not 
more than the usual difficulties. I could not get as ready access to the pamphlets as would 
have been useful to me. : 

4464. You instanced that as one case in which you suffered inconvenience ?—Yes. 

4465. I find that there is a catalogue of those pamplets?—Yes ; I had that catalogue inces- 
santly in my hands, That was the thing which first taught me how to make use of those 
pamphlets, 

4466. There is a catalogue in 12 volumes, folio, of pamphlets relating to the English rebel- 
lion ?—I am well acquainted with that catalogue. That is the catalogue I wished to have 
printed, for the use of men who want to study that class of subjects. I suggested that to the 
Trustees of the Museum. 

4467. Do you think that there would be such a general desire, on the part of the publie, to 
consult this small department of the literature of the Museum as to justify the printing of that 
catalogue ?—I have no doubt that, in process of time, the catalogue would be sold. I do not 
know any book yet printed on the Civil War that would be so instructive to an Englishman 
who wanted to inform himself upon it. I found lately a draft of the Memorial spoken of, 
which I drew up with much labour, and presented to the Trustees; and seeing now that it had 
come to nothing, I had another copy of the paper taken; and sent it to a gentleman who is 
much more connected with literary society than [ am; requesting him to do what he liked with 
it. He conceived it possible a bookseller might undertake the printing of the thing, if I would 
put my name to a preface; which I said I had no objection todo. ‘That scheme also, in 
defect of better, hangs in the wind. q 

4468. You found this catalogue complete?—Yes. It is written in an old hand; I could 
have read a printed catalogue perhaps three times as fast: but, in spite of that and all other 
drawbacks, the catalogue was invaluable tome. When I was at a loss, on any dark point, 
I generally went myself and consulted the catalogue, to investigate the pamphlets of the date 
at which my difficulty lay; and there, if anywhere at all, one came on traces of help. For 
everything is arranged in that catalogue with perfect order; the date of each pamphlet is 
usually given. It was upon these occasions that I considered it most important to get access 
to the pamphlets themselves ; for occasionally I wanted to trace half a dozen pamphlets at one 
time: however, that was not possible ; and I managed otherwise, better or worse. 

4469. You think it would be more convenient for literary men, if there were class catalogues ? 
—Yes; it would be more convenient. 

4470. Do you consider that the difficulty of making class catalogues would be greater than 
the difficulty of making a general catalogue ?—It would be a more strict trial of human intelli- 
gence. The question, “What classes?” would be a delicate one, and would try a man’s 
capacity of insight. But there are some class catalogues that might be set about immediately. 
For instance, if a man wanted to do a beneficent act to England, he ought to print the catalogue 
of those Civil-War pamphlets; might begin that to-morrow, and send it away to all parts as 
soon as it could be printed. Again, a catalogue of the works on the French Revolution is 
very definite thing ; and there are others which one might specify. 

4471. (Chairman.) Having those catalogues separate, you would hardly think it necessary 
to incorporate them into one catalogue?—I think it would be a good thing to haye a cata- 
logue of all the books in the British Museum. 

4472. But, considering that the difficulty of a general catalogue is its bulk, do not you think 
the printing of special catalogues would obviate the necessity of that?—-A library is not worth 
anything without a catalogue—it is a Polyphemus without any eye in his head; and you must 
front the difficulties, whatever they may be, of making proper catalogues. If those catalogues 
were circulated, vast improvements would gradually be made, even on the catalogues them- 
selves, For industrious and intelligent men would set to work, and enter into researches, 
bibliographical and other, on certain subjects; and might publish their own improved class 
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catalogues ;—for example, the Catalogue of books on English Topography is done already. If 
your catalogues were once opened to the world, the intelligence of the world would elaborate 
them, and bring out various improvements. 

4473. You used the term “ shelf catalogue ;” what do you mean by that expression ?—It is 
merely an alphabetical list of the books, without any attempt to classify them. 

4474. (Mr. Hume.) You consider that the loss of time to those who have to make researches 
is much more serious than any expense incurred in making out these common lists for reference ? 
—Much more; for once made, these catalogues are open to all the world as long as the library 
exists; and the extent of the loss arising from not having such a catalogue, one cannot estimate. 
Many an ingenuous man is altogether deterred and disgusted by the state of things now existing. 

4475. Do you think copies of all new acquisitions to the library should be sent to every 
library in the country, with the view of informing people whose researches may be in any par- 
ticular branch of study where they may find works to assist them ?—I was contemplating that ; 
in my view, every library in the country would get a catalogue of all those works; and keep it 
there, as one of the most useful items in their library. But at present, I fear, there are not 
many libraries in England where there is much real study ; perhaps there is more real work 
done, in the way of study, in the British Museum than anywhere else. 

4476. Do you know whether, in Germany, any interchanges take place of the catalogues of 
the different libraries, with the view of literary men knowing in what particular library a book 
is to be found ?—I do not know how they manage that, whether they send the catalogues to one 
another voluntarily, but I have no doubt that they manage to give that information to the 
public. 

4477. Do you mean to say that a man residing at Frankfort, or any other place in Germany, 
may be able to ascertain that a book, if it is not at Frankfort is at some other library ?—I have 
no doubt he has that advantage. Even here one would manage that; upon your addressing 
a note to the keeper of any library, if you are a literary man, he will tell you whether the book 
is there or not. 

4478. As long as the catalogues are not made that cannot be known generally ?—No, it isa 
matter of favour ; you consult the librarian, but he can turn his back upon you, if you are not a 
person known to him. 

4479. Do you mean to say that the librarian makes any difference between different parties 
applying to him ?—He is obliged to restrict himself to those of whom he has some evidence of 
their bond fide inteution ; for there are many foolish people who would apply to him; he must 
make a distinction. 

4480 (Chairman.) Has the catalogue of the London Library been printed ?—Yes. 

4481. Do you happen to know the expense of printing it?—No, I do not. 

4482. (Lord Seymour.) The London Library only contains about 30,000 volumes ?—About 
that. number. 

4483. The class catalogue of the British Museum would be continually rendered almost use- 
less by the great accessions which are constantly being made to the library ?—It would not be 
rendered almost useless ; it would be like all human things, liable to “ wax old, as doth a gar- 
ment; but you would continually keep it up, by adding to the catalogue once in five or ten 
years. 

4484. In the last ten years they have added 200,000 volumes to this library ?—That is a 
difficulty. If you are to havea catalogue at all, you must front that difficulty. ‘There are 
various classes of books which are but little added to; those books about the Civil War are 
very complete, The catalogues upon some other subjects would be nearly complete, and would 
not require to be added to, for perhaps 10 or 20 years; and then you might have an addendum 
at the end. I consider that having a catalogue would be the greatest improvement; I have 
stated so again and again. The next important thing would be, to have more space, and 
some attempt at classifying the readers, —putting those who are reading novels, or who are in 
an insane state, in a place by themselves ; and putting men who are prosecuting serious studies 
in some place of their own, where they might have a great deal more composure than they 
now have. 

4485. (Chairman.) Do not you think that if libraries were provided in other parts of the 
metropolis for ordinary readers, it might become more easy than it would otherwise be to 
establish some classification of those who come to the reading-room of the British Museum ?— 
Yes; that of itself would abstract many of those who now come, and reduce the number to 
moderate limits. The servants about the Museum are amply sufficient to accommodate, 
in the most complete manner, all who come for real purposes, giving the widest sense to that 
term, 

4486. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you remember who it was who told you that there were no 
means of obtaining the facility at the British Museum of a separate room ?—I cannot name 
the person, 

4487. He was not a Trustee of the Museum ?—No; it strikes me he was somebody in the 
reading-room, or a subaltern, and not a man who was informed of it on authority. 

4488. It never occurred to you that it might be advisable to write a letter to the Secretary 
of the British Museum, or any person in authority?—-No; I spoke to such of the Trustees as 
I had the honour of knowing, and I was informed by all to whom I spoke that it was not 
likely I could obtain that facility, 

4489. (Mr. Milnes.) Do you remember what Trustees you spoke to ?—I spoke to the late 
Lord Ashburton for one, and to such other Trustees as I saw. But I did not make any debate 
about it; there was little dignity in getting up a complaint about one’s own affairs, or making 
requests that could not be granted. I determined to get out of the scrape by making diligent 
use of the facilities I had. ; 
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4490. (Chairman.) Do I understand you to say that you would desire to have a class 
catalogue of the whole library of the Museum, or would you be content with an alphabetical 
catalogue of certain limited portions of literature 7—I think it would be necessary to have, first, 
a general alphabetical list of all the books ; and then, further, lists of particular kinds of 
books,—embracing gradually almost the whole, class after class, till you could classify no 
farther. Putting down the books miscellaneously would not be of much use, unless it were 
followed up by a judiciously applied investigation, and the works upon different subjects were 
formed into distinct lists. 

4491. Have you. ever read the rules for the preparation of the present catalogue ?—No; I 
have not. 

4492. You have not considered in detail the various difficulties that arise in the preparation 
of a general or class catalogue ?— No. I never worked at a catalogue; but I know the 
difficulties are ad infinitum, precisely as you choose to go into them. ‘The minimum of speed 
at which a man, diligent all the time, may make a catalogue, is beyond computation; but I 
recollect what may perhaps be taken as the mazrimum. A gentleman once on the Committee 
of the London Library, a Professor of the university, in urging our librarian to greater expe- 
dition, declared that his own experience was to this effect: That he, with a servant only, had 
classed 3000 books in one day. This was what our librarian might get through, if he would 
bestir himself.. The librarian did not find it very feasible; he did not proceed at that rate at 
all, and he required a good deal of urging. 

4493. (Lord Wrottesley.) Who was the gentleman to whom you allude?—TI do not think 
I have any right to bring the name of the gentleman up, under these circumstances. I Know 
him very well; he is a gentleman of great respectability, and an accepted Professor in’ our 
university. He was one of the Committee of the London Library ; he got impatient at the 
sluggishness of our librarian,—who, as I say, rather smiled at that statement of what might be 
done, and seemed to consider 3000 volumes in a day rather heavy work for anybody. 

4494. (Chairman.) Do you know how long the lbrarjan of the London Library was 
employed on the catalogue?—I forget. 

4495. (Lord Wrottesley.) That is a mere auctioneer’s list, is not it?—No, it isa very 
respectable catalogue ; for example, he takes up ‘ Pertz’s Collection of German Historians,” 
and he tells you what is in every volume; and in the same way with a Collection of voyages 
and trayels, or the like. 

4496. (Lord Seymour.) Have you ever had occasion to consult any manuscripts in the 
Library of the British Museum ?—Not very often. 

4497. You are not able to give the Commissioners any opinion as to the purchase of books, 
whether they are well selected, or whether you could suggest any arrangement by which more 
useful works to the public might be secured for the library, especially foreign works?—No, I 
am unable to give any opinion upon that. I have not consulted the library with that view. 
That, and indeed all else, must depend upon the kind of management’ you have within the 
library itself. In fact, after all one has said, everything must depend upon that; you must get 
a good pilot to steer the ship, or you will never get into tle harbour; you cannot direct the 
people on board by a speaking-trumpet from the shore. You must have a man to direct; who 
knows well what the duty is that he has to do; and who is determined to go through that, in 
spite of all clamour raised against him; and who is not anxious to obtain approbation, but 
is satisfied that he will obtain it by-and-by, provided he acts ingenuously and faithfully. 

4498. (Mr. Hume.) Have you seen of late the list of books purchased in any one year by 
the Museum ?—No; I have not happened to do that. I did not know till lately that they 
published such a list. 

4499. You could not then offer an opinion how far the selection has been judicious?—No ; 
except by vague hearsay, none. I do not consider new books generally are best worth buying 
for libraries; and I should be rather chary of buying them if I had the charge of the library. 
Selection I should think the most important virtue. Every British book of course we get in 
this library. In many places they reject great masses of new books; in some places they 
have a condemned cellar for them. I have heard they do so at Trinity College, Cambridge; 
they keep a magazine in which they put all those books —a condemned cellar; they pile them 
up in heaps; if anybody happen to want any of them, they are brought’ out ; if after a certain 
number of years nobody wants them, they are lying there, and you can light the fires with 
them. There has been an immense increase in the publication of books, of late years, and 
selection is therefore of much more importance for a library than formerly. If a man went 
out and collected everything he heard a noise about, he would make a frightful mess of it in 
the end. hi 

4500. Do not you think that, for a national collection, universality is: important ?—Not 
quite the most important. If I saw a book decidedly bad, I would do everything I, for my 
part, could to prevent its being read by any human being. If I were ordered by my superior 
officers to go and buy it, of course I would do so. 

4501. But a book that you would condemn, I might approve ?—Doubtless. But I should 
be in a very poor y ay, if I did not know my own mind about it, too, and were not ready to 
act on my opinion. 

4502. You do not propose that the acquisitions to the library should depend upon the 
opinion of a single man?—No. I mean that every man should havea sincere opinion, and 
should be prepared to act upon it. 

4503. In what way do you consider the selection of books for a national library could be 
best made ?—The librarian is the man that must, of course, have something first to say upon 
it; and if I were the librarian, I should say, in reference to’ any book that was decidedly bad 
and false, “* I will not buy that book, if I can help it.” But I should expect to be occasionally 
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overruled by the Trustees, who would represent the sceptical part of the public ; they would 
say to me, “‘ Though you are averse to this book, you are overruled.” I should say, “ Very 
good, IT have done my part.” Certainly no work coming from the realms of darkness, ought 
to be sent up to the realms of day, and allowed to do evil to the sons of men, if it can be 
hindered. 

4504. Are you not aware that many books which were supposed to be of the character you 
have stated, in former days, are put forth in a time at which there is a change of opinion on 
many of those matters; and that, if your opinion was acted upon, you would shut out those 
books altogether ?—Yes; and this is perhaps the small benefit we get out of the application of 
that principle of universal scepticism, which goes from one end of the world to another at 
present. Every man declines to have any opinion of his own, but asks the world what their 
opinion is. By adding zero to zero a thousand times, you will not make a sum ; zero, nothing, 
is your sum after all. But as regards this refusal to take certain books into the Museum 
Library, observe I could not, perhaps would not, object to such a book’s being published. I 
would let the book swim for its life, and it would survive if it were worth anything. But every 
man should consider, that the Almighty has given him powers of judging, and that he is 
responsible for his exercise of the power. He should form his own opinion upon the matter, or 
take a wiser if he can fall in with it, and act upon that as far as circumstances permit him. 

4505. Do not you consider that the books in the Library of the Museum, ought to be a 
selection to suit people of all classes of opinion ?—Yes: and I should be very catholic; much 
more so perhaps than you expect. Where I found any kind of human intellect exercised ; even 
though the man were a blockhead, if he were trying to do his best, I would not reject his 
book. But where a man wasa quack, and his work was decidedly bad, I should consider 


_I was doing God service, and the poor man himself service, in extinguishing such a book; and, 
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in short, that it was necessary to be select in choosing books out of the whole world. 


4506. (Lord Wrottesley.) 1 wuderstood you to say, that you had no complaint to make of 
the Library of the British Museum being deficient in any branch of literature ?—Not from my 
experience, for I have never tried it. I gave up all hopes of studying general literature in 
the British Museum, after I found what difficulties there were attending it; and I restricted 
myself io certain special subjects. 

[ The Witness withdrew. | 
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4507. (Chairman.) Have you of late been in the habit of frequenting the reading-room of 
the British Museum ’—Constantly, for many years, from nine o’clock to four, and sometimes 
later, when it is open later. 

4508, Have you anything which you wish to state with respect to the accommodation 
afforded you in the reading-room?—The first thing I should speak of would be with regard 
to the manuseript-room,—of the way in which the manuscripts are withheld from the readers. 
I can best explain that by mentioning. an instance of what happened to myself. I sent for 
the old manuscript of the Romance.of the Rose, and I was told, that before I couldihave it, I 
must inform Sir Frederick Madden what I wanted it for. Of course that I refused to do, and 
I insisted upon having the manuscript. In about half-an-hour, the manuscript was brought to 
me, with the apology that Sir Frederick Madden himself, at the time I asked for the manu- 
script, was using it in his own room; and that manuscript he had withheld from me, upon the 
pretence that he must know what use I was about to make of it. 

4509. (Mr. Hume.) Is that a solitary instance?—I have known no other instances ; but 
these things cannot occur every day. But I will go to the printed books, and mention a similar 
case there. I believe the Trustees bought the Roxburgh Ballads, at an expense of 600/. or 
800/.; and after they had been in the possession of the Museum two or three months, and after 
I had seen extracts from them in the Athenzeum, I thought it was high time the readers of 
the Museum should have them; and I applied to Sir Henry Ellis for them: when I was 
informed, that the proper party to apply to was Mr. Panizzi. Mr. Panizzi, as usual, was not 
there; and then I was told that I could not have the book, because it was not catalogued. 
But that book they had allowed parties connected with the Atheneum to make extracts from, 
for more than a month; and I hope that these abuses do not frequently occur. 

4510. (Mr. Hume.) How long had that book been in the Library of the Museum ?—For 
at least three or four months. 

4511. (Chairman.) Is there any other instance with regard to printed books of which you 
have cause of complaint ?—As regards the catalogues they are so bad, that they are a perfect 
disgrace to the Museum. We are told in the first place, that we are to look for the books 
under the names of the authors. I made one or two memorandums this morning of what I 
happened to recollect. If you want the History of Fossil Coal, by Mr. Holland, according 
to the direction of Mr. Panizzi, the place you are to look under is the name “ Holland;” but 
instead of that, you find it under the head of Great Britain.” If you want the « New Army 
List,” by Mr. Hart, if you look under the head of “ Great Britain,’ and under the subdivision 
of « Army,” you will find that, but not under the author’s name. 

4512. (Mr. Milnes.) Is there any reference from the author's name to “ Great Britain ?”— 
No, certainly not, I looked for that. There is another reason why they do not get on with the 
catalogue. I should say that at least one-half, or a considerable portion at all events, of the 
persons who make the catalogue, must be perfect ignoramuses. Wherever a history has not 
got an author’s name, we are told to look under the head of “ Historia; but under the head 
of « Historia,” you will find “The History of George Hicks,” by a Sunday-school Teacher, 
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and under the same head you will find “ The History of Edwin Judd,” another little child, ] 
do not complain of finding them in the catalogue, but I complain of a little story-book, simply 
because it is called “The History of George Hicks,” being put under the head of « History.” 

4513. (Chairman.) Under what head would you propose to put it?—Amongst the other 
pamphlets. I will give another proof of the way in which things are catalogued. If you had 
a pamphlet put before you entitled “Is this Religion?” there being no name of the author, 
would you not naturally seek it under the name of ‘* Religion?” But no, you must look under 
the head of “Is,” and there you will find it. And with respect to the Rosicrucians, half the 
most celebrated German pamphlets have fictitious names of authors, and you will not find any 
of them under the name of the author, nor will you find them under the name of “ Rosicrucians ;” 
but if you think of “ Rosea-Crux,” and refer to them under that head, you will find them. Then 
with regard to “ Dekker’s” works, I am not to look to ‘* Dekker,” but I must know who was 
the publisher, whether the Percy or the Roxburgh Society, and if I have not the good fortune 
to know that, then I may read through some hundreds of pages to find in what part that work 
lies. No man who comes to the library can be supposed to know all these things; and follow- 
ing the simple plan of their being put under the author’s name, or where you cannot do that 
under the name of the work, would obviate that. Under the head of ‘* Academies,” we haye 
a multitude of works totally unconnected with each other. 

4514. (Viscount Canning.) Would not the rule of putting the books under the name of the 
work have brought that history of George Hicks into the very place in which you found it ?—] 
should have put it under the name of “Hicks.” I should not call it a history; it is a little 
twopenny book, such as you give to a child. 

4515. (Mr. Hume.) Do you mean to say that books of romance, and stories of that kind, 
are improperly placed under the name of history ?—Most assuredly ; a little story-bouk is not a 
history in our common interpretation of terms. It is common to say “The History of Jack the 
Giant Killer ;” but you would not find it under the name of “ Historia.” 

4516. (Lord Wrottesley.) But you must adopt some rule in cataloguing ; you must take 
some particular part of the title-page, and the question is what rule you would adopt ?—I 
should take “ Hicks, the History of George.” 

4517. But what rule generally would you adopt ?—I should take the most important part 
of the title, that is to say, what more particularly relates to the subject, or the name of the 
author, In the case of a pamphlet entitled “Is this Religion?” everybody would put that 
under the title of “ Religion.” 

4518. Do you approve of the rules laid down for cataloguing anonymous publications ?— No, 
I do not. 

4519. Will you be good enough to specify the amendments you desire to introduce ?—I object 
to have under the head of “ Academies,” a vast mass of material which ought to come under 
particular heads. I gave the instance of Dekker’s works. I cannot find them under that 
head, but I must know that they have been reprinted by the Roxburgh or Percy Society; thus, 
I must find, which persons cannot generally be expected to know, who is the publisher, I want 
the catalogue to be practically useful, and that I should not be obliged to waste two or three 
hours in looking after a work. 

4520. Is there any other instance that you can mention ?—No, I cannot call to mind any other ; 
but I know that I waste frequently two or three hours at a time in looking for books in the 
catalogue. 

4521. You mean that you find similar instances to those which you have mentioned ?—Yes; 
I have constantly to go to Mr. Cates, who is indefatigable in his exertions, and but for him 
many times [ could not get the books. 

4522. (Lord Wrottesley.) Have you to complain of want of attention in the reading-room ? 
—No, the officers are all very attentive ; the fault is with the heads, and in the ignorance of 
those who are employed in cataloguing the books ; it is as plain as possible tome, when I see the 
catalogue, that the persons employed are not competent to the task. And again, we cannot 
get new works. When we apply for them, the answer is, that they are not catalogued; and as 
tor German literature, the British Museum Library is exceedingly poor in it. 

4523. Up to what period do you think the books ought to be catalogued ?—Up to last year. 

4524. (Mr. Hume.) Have you ever asked for a book more than two years old, and not got 
it ?—Often. 

4525. To what extent do you go back, five years?—I cannot specify, not having made notes 
ofthem. I am only speaking of what has been of daily occurrence, and from my general im- 
pression of the difficulties I experience in getting anything. 

4526. (Chairman.) Have you had any experience of foreign libraries? —No; but I know as 
a reader what a catalogue ought to be, because I know what I want, and I hear complaints of 
it from everybody. I have constant appeals from readers to assist them in finding books. 

4527. (Mr. Hume.) You say that there is a deficiency of German books in the Museum; 
do you read German?—Yes ; there is a great deficiency of German books. 

4528. (Chairman.) Are you in the habit of using many books at the same time ?—Yes, I 
am ; and in that respect I meet with every accommodation. I have often had from 80 to 100 
books at one time. ‘The works that I come to work upon at the Museum are works of research, 
which require comparison from one work to another. 

4529. (Mr. Hume.) You find every accommodation given to you in that respect ?—Yes. 

4530. In the reading-room have you accommodation enough ?—Yes ; in fact, Mr. Cates is 
indefatigable, and the same thing may be said of Mr. Marshall and Mr. Osman. 

4531. (Mr. Milnes.) Are there sufficient attendants for the number of readers ?—Yes, I 
think so. I do not think that there is any want of them. ‘There is another thing the library 
is deficient in, viz., in dictionaries. Of late years there have been a great number of young 
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men who have come from the colleges to prepare their studies for the day. We have but one 
Facciolati Lexicon, in the reading-room, and also of the great Adelung German Dictionary, 
the last edition of which we have not at all, and in other dictionaries the reading-room is 


very deficient. What dictionaries there are there are either old or not worth much. I do 


not think there is one modern Italian dictionary in the room. And again, we have several of 


the “ Conversations Lexicons” in the library, but in the reading-room we have only a copy of one 
of those lexicons. The great lexicon by Zedler used to be there, but it has been taken away 
and put back into the library. : 

4532. (Mr. Hume.) Do you think all the dictionaries should be placed in the reading- 
room /—I think as many as possible, because we are constantly referring to them. If I send 
for one of the volumes of a iexicon, it will probably refer me to some other work, and I must 
send for perhaps 20 volumes. ‘There is a good number of “ Conversations Lexicons” in the 
library, but there is only one in the reading-room. 

4533. Besides the want of dictionaries in the reading-room, are there any difficulties that 
you experience ?—T hose are the chief things that we want in the reading-room. In the library 
we want German literature, and I do not think the library is very rich in Spanish works, but 
I have not had much occasion to consult them. 

4534. Do you find that all the readers attending the library have equal access to all the 
books?—I have heard complaints; but I must not speak about what is not within my own 
knowledge. I have heard persons complain upon that subject. We cannot get access to the 
Grenville Library ; we may feast our eyes upon the catalogue of it now and then, but we cannot 
get the books. 

4535. Are they not accessible now ?—Not that I am aware of. 

4536, There is a complete catalogue of them ?—There was a catalogue sent with them. 

4537. You mean to say, that if you apply for any single book in that library you cannot get 
it?—No, not unless I get it by especial favour. 

4538. Have you got it by especial favour ?—I have not; others I have seen with books from 
the Grenville Library. 

4539. With whom does it rest to give or refuse those ?—I presume with Mr. Panizzi and 
Mr. Jones. 

aa (Viscount Canning.) Have you ever tried to get books from the Grenville Library ? 
—Yes. 

4541. And not succeeded ?—No. 

4542. (Lord Seymour.) When you asked for a book which was in the Grenville Library 
what answer was given to you ?—“ Not catalogued or arranged yet.” 

4543. (Mr. Hume.) How did you apply for these books ?—In the ordinary way. 

4544. (Lord Wrottesley.) How long ago ?—Two or three months. 

4545. (Viscount Canning.) At the time you applied had you heard that any other person 
had been furnished with books out of the Grenville Library ?—I think others had been fur- 
nished with books out of the Grenville Library, but I would prefer speaking for myself. 

4546. (Lord Wroittesley.) Who gave you the reply about the Grenville Library, that it was 
not catalogued?—I do not remember. 

4547. Of whom did you ask that question ?—I cannot remember. 

4548. (Mr. Hume.) Are there any suggestions you would offer with a view to remedy the 
defects you have pointed out ?—The first thing to be done is, no doubt, as fast as the books 
come in to get them catalogued, which you might do very easily. ‘There is no difficulty about 
it. Temporary catalogues might be made. We do not ask for perfect catalogues or class 
catalogues, but that we may have general catalogues to refer to, and obtain the books. 

4549. Do you mean printed or manuscript catalogues ?—Either printed or manuscript ; 
I do not see any objection to manuscript catalogues. 

4550. Do you consider that time is lost in seeking books, and that the books in the library 
are very often of no use to those who seek them, because there is no catalogue of them ?—Cer- 
tainly ; there can be no doubt about it. 

4551. Have you any other suggestion to make?—No, except that the number of foreign 
books in the library should be increased, and that the catalogue should be completed as 
speedily as possible, and in something like a reasonable way ; for all these fine schemes, and 
divisions and subdivisions, tend to nothing. 

4552. What scheme do you allude to?—I allude, for instance, to the plan of describing 
works in the catalogue under the head of the different societies by which they are published. 
If I want a pamphlet respecting a portion of Queen Anne’s reign, sometimes I find it under the 
name of the author, and sometimes under “ Queen Anne.” I have frequently spent as much 
as two or three hours in looking for one single book. 

4553. Have you ever given much attention to the question of cataloguing, and the difficulties 
involved in it?—I see no difficulty in that which is so plain. If you take any work, there is the 
title-page. If they will describe the books in the catalogue by the title-page any reader will 
find what is wanted. A class catalogue is very important; but that is entailing on the library 
what cannot be done. 

4554, (Lord Seymonr.) You instanced one book, which you said was called “ Is this Reli- 
gion?” and you said that that ought not to be classified under the word “Is,” but under the 
word “ Religion.” There is another book, the title of which is “ Ye must be Born Again,” 
where would you class that ?—That is as difficult a question, I think, as could be proposed. 
The leading idea of that title certainly is not the pronoun “ Ye ;” the leading idea is regenera- 
tion, “ Born again;” and therefore I should place it under the word “ Born,” just as in speak- 
ing, the speaker does not lay the emphasis upon “ Ye,” but upon the material point. 

4555. I find, according to the rules of the Trustees, it is classed under the word “ Ye?”—I 
dare say it is. 
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George. Soane, Esq. 4556. (Mr. Milnes.) As long as you know that there is an arbitrary rule, which says that 

an anonymous book shall be classed according to the first letter of the title, if you know the 

February 8, 1849. title there is no more difficulty in finding it than there would be if you adopted any other arbi- 
trary rule?—The difficulty is this. A person may recollect the general name of a work, but not 
recollect it very accurately ; for instance, the work “Is this Religion?” might have been 
“Can this be Religion?” I want to do away with everything that is visionary, and to adopt 
a straightforward and practical arrangement. 

4557. (Lord Wrottesley.) Can you specify the books, in the reign of Queen Anne, which you 
searched for with great difficulty ?—I could not at this moment, but I could ascertain it, T 
have 70 or 80 books before me every day of my life. I was asked why, if an arbitrary rule is 
adopted, it should not be followed—but they do not themselves follow it. Here isa pamphlet 
written by Mr. Holland. I am told by the regulations that I am to jook under the author’s 
name, but I do not find it there, but under the head of “ Great Britain” I shall find it, J] 
gave a second instance :—If I want the “ Army List,’ and look for it under the name of Hart, 
I shall not find it under the name of Hart, as according to the instructions I ought to find it, 
but under the head of “ Great Britain,” with subdivision «“ Army,” and the same with the 
Rosicrucians ; half the pamphlets upon the Rosicrucians bear no name except a fictitious 
name, but they are entered in the catalogue under the head of the society that publishes them, 

4558. (Chairman.) Can you state the date of your application for the “ Romance of the 
Rose ?”—Yes, I think it was nearly two years ago; and the reply I had was plainly telling me 
that Sir Frederick Madden was employed upon the work, and was afraid that in some Way or 
other I might come across him ; just as in the case of the “ Roxburgh Ballads,” while they 
were withheld from me, the gentlemen of the “ Atheneum” were taking the best extracts from 
them. 

4559. Are you aware of the regulations of the Trustees relative to illuminated manuscripts 
of great value?—-No ; I know that they make us go into the manuscript-room to read them; 
why they do so I do not know; I have perhaps 30 books in the reading-room, and if want 
to see a manuscript, I have to leave those books to the mercy of anybody while I go into the 
manuscript-room. “ 

4560. (Viscount Canning.) Do you think the manuscripts ought to be sent to the reading- 
room indiscriminately ?—I do not see why they should not be; I am equally responsible for 
manuscripts as for books, but books are frequently missing; if I have had the answer that 
books were missing once, I have had it half a dozen times. 

4561. (Lord Seymour.) .Do you mean that the books have been carried off?—I cannot say 
whether they have been carried off or not. 

4562. (Mr..Hume.) Can you mention the books?—The last book that I.remember being 
missing was “ Welby on Spirits and Apparitions ;” that book was published in the country, and 
again in London by Marshall, and my interpretation is that the work is missing altogether, and 
I am not surprised at it. 

4563. (Lord Wrottesley.) Who brought that answer to you?—It was regularly brought 
back with the ticket returned to me. You have one man who receives all the books, and who 
has to see, when the tickets are delivered up, that the books are right; four o’clock comes, 
and perhaps there are 80 readers in the room; how is it in the power of any one man to sort 
the tickets and read them all through, so that he may see that all the books are brought back to 
him. 

4564. (Mr. Hume.) You yourself think that there are not sufficient attendants at the time 
to ascertain whether the books that are returned are correctly returned or not ’—Certainly not; 
there are plenty of attendants as far as regards our convenience, but I defy any one man to 
ascertain whether the books are duly returned. 

4565. Is there only one man to take charge of the books returned by 70 or 80 readers at 
four o'clock ?—Only one. 

4566. Does he attempt to go through a list of 40 books ?—You bring him the books, and 
his business is to look at each ticket; but even here Mr. Panizzi, who has made the most 
minute regulations, has kept no space for the number of the works. I have sometimes a series 
of 30 volumes; how does the attendant know that I have returned the 30? IT get my ticket 
back. Supposing I return only 29, the man does not know it, for the tickets do not give the 
number of the books. 

4567. Does not the ticket specify 29 or 30 volumes ?—No, it merely specifies the edition, 
and you cannot expect any but a well-read man to know the precise edition and the number of 
the volumes ; he must take it upon the authority of the person having the book. 

4568. Supposing I asked for “ Hallam’s History,” which is in two or three volumes, does 
the ticket state the number of volumes ?—No, “ Hallam’s History,” the date when it was pub- 
lished, the size of it, the place where published, and the “ press-mark ;” that is the ticket which 
is given in with the book. If I keep one of those volumes of Hallam, how is the man to know 

it, except he happens to recollect that the work is in three volumes ? 

4569. You mean to say that in taking back the books, and placing them as they are placed 
by you to refer to again, if you have not done with them, unless the attendant should observe 
at the time that the whole number of volumes is not there, he has no check ?—No; or sup- 
posing he returned them to their place in the library, I do not believe they are examined, and 
I do not believe there is time enough to do it; and I am sure the persons who make the 
catalogues are not the people who ought to take charge of the books. 

4570. (Viscount Canning.) Would you remedy that danger by an increase of hands?—Cer- 
tainly [ sbould. 

4571. Have you ever thought how many hands it would require to overlook that ?—No, I 
have not given that a thought ; it is evident that the number employed is very inadequate. 

4572. You were speaking just now of there being 80 readers in the room, and you said that 
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you used sometimes from 30 to 40 volumes ata time. Supposing out of those 80 there are 
half or a quarter who use the number of books that you receive, would it not require as many 
receivers of books as users?—Yes, but that is an imaginary case; every reader does not want 
that number. The majority of readers, at least 15 out of 17, are people who have only two 
or three books, and therefore it is easy to accommodate them; it is only with people who are 
employed upon heavy antiquarian works that such a number of books is requisite. 

4573. A great number of the readers use more than one book ?—Two or three books. 

4574. It appears that the catalogue mentions the number of volumes, and therefore ought 
not the readers to copy from the catalogue the number of the volumes, according to the rules ? 
—I think the catalogue does not mention the number of volumes. 

4575. (Mr. Hume.) Do you mean to say that the catalogue does not, in describing a work, 
state how many volumes there are ?—I do not recollect ; but supposing that that was so, this 
is the form of the ticket :—there is a place for the ‘‘ press-mark,” the “title of the book,” the 
“date,” the “size,” and the “place,” but there is no space for the number of volumes. 

4576. What I understand yeu to say is this, that the ticket you give in merely asks for the 
work, and does not specify the number of volumes, and consequently the party who receives 
the books from you cannot know whether you have returned the whole or not?—No, you 
cannot. 

4577. (Mr. Milnes.) You also mean that it is not the habit of the gentlemen im the reading- 
room to register the number of volumes on their tickets?—No, and there is no place for it ; 
there is a specific place for everything but for that. 

4578. May not the number of volumes be called part of the title of a work?2—No; I think 
not. If that is to be called part of the title, by the same rule the date of the work should be 
called so, for that is part of the imprint of every work. 

4579. Have you any reason to believe that any harm has come from that omission ?—All I 
can say is this, that books are missing, and when I see so palpable a thing as that I draw my 
own inference; it is not for me to make any particular charge. 

4580. Do you find, from conversation among your own friends, that books are missing very 
frequently 7—No ; my own experience there may be that at least 13 or 14 books have been 
missing from time to time. Iam spreading it over a long time; the last I mentioned occurred 
four or five weeks ago. 

4581. Would you infer that they were really bona fide missing, or that it was an excuse for 
not giving you the book ?—I can say no more but that I want a book; if I ask, “ Where is it? 
is it mislaid?”’ nobody knows; the answer is, it is not there. 

4582. (Lord Seymour.) Have you made any complaint about that book, « Hart’s Army 
List,” which you said you could not find? No, I had no occasion to make a complaint, 
because at last I did find it. 

4583, You looked under the proper letter ?—Yes, and I did not find it there; I found it 
afterwards when it was too late for me to use it. 

4584, You looked under the proper letter and could not find it ?—No. 

4585. I have looked under the proper letter, and 1 find « Hart; G., New Army List ?”—I 
will not say how: long that has been entered; I could not find it. All these minor things 
vanish before the general incompleteness of such a catalogue, which is a disgrace to the British 
Museum more than to any other place. 

4586. (Mr. Hume.) Are there any other difficulties that you have found ?—No, I see no 
other difficulties but the catalogue, which is a great impediment, and the want of foreign books, 
and withholding books. I did make a complaint to Sir Henry Ellis at the time. I went into 
the room where the books were, and Mr. Jones was summoned to appear, because Mr. Panizzi 
was not there, and the only answer I got was a flat denial, but the very: next day after the 
books had been refused they were in the reading-room. Sir Henry Ellis promised to lay my 
letter before the Trustees ; whether he did so or not I cannot say. 

4587. (Mr. Milnes.) Do you see any harm, when a new book comes’ in, in the officers of 
the Museum seeing it before the public see it?—No; but I see great harm in an officer of the 
Museum, because he is interested in the Athenzeum, allowing a person to go and extract the 
very marrow of the book, and then to lay the orange so sucked before the readers of the British 
Museum. 

4588. (Lord Seymour.) Have you found any want of accommodation in the reading-room ? 
—There is no want of accommodation for the readers, the attendants are very attentive. 

4589. Do you think that there is sufficient space for the accommodation of the readers ?— 
It would be better if we had more room, the tables are very close together. 

4590. We were told that the ventilation is very imperfect ?—I have complained very often 
of that to Sir Henry Ellis; if anybody will walk into that room from the fresh air at two 
o’clock he will be convinced that the ventilation is very bad. 

4591. (Chairman.) Is there proper light?—One side of the room is very dark as you sit 
there; there is a gallery above. Iam forced to go to Mr. Cates or Mr. Marshall if [ want 
books on that side, for 1 cannot see them. 

4592. (Viscount Canning.) Do you think it desirable that the reading-room should be 
attended by persons of a higher degree of literary attainments and literary experience than 
those who are now there—persons who can give you advice about books ?—We ought, I think, 
to come there with the learning in our own heads, and not to ask others. I am well satisfied 
with Mr. Cates and the other gentlemen in the room; they do everything they can to accommo- 
date us, so that I have no right to complain. 

4593, You do not think it is essential to the perfect working of a library of that sort that 
the persons attending it should be persons of a high literary acquirements?—It might per- 
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haps sound better if you had Cambridge and Oxford scholars in the room: for my part [ 
must repeat that I am quite satisfied. ; ' 

4594, Have you found much inconvenience from that?—-No, because I bring my own 
information with me, and I do not expect that to be given to me by others. The great eyil 
of the Museum Library is certainly those defective catalogues. It is very painful when you 
come to waste two or three hours in looking for a single work ; nobody but those who have had 
a great deal to do with the British Museum Library can appreciate it. 

4595. (Lord Seymour.) You gave two instances of books that were placed under the wrong 
names: one was “ Hart’s Army List,” which I found under the head “ Hart,” and the other 
was “ Hollond’s History of Fossil Coal.’ Now under the name of “ Hollond,” you will find 
“ History of Fossil Coal ?”—I know that when I was looking I could not find these, and when 
I looked into the other place I did find them; but I admit that I have committed two 
oversights, which may well be excused considering the darkness of the room especially on a 
dull day. ‘ 

4596. ( Viscount Canning.) Did you name any third instance in which you found a book 
entered under the wrong head?—Yes. I contend that a little sixpenny book ought never 
to be entered under the word *« Historia.” 

4597. Was there any instance besides that?—-No; but I am speaking from memory. | 
was asked whether I could suggest anything regarding the catalogue. There appears to be 
an easy way of getting rid of the difficulty ; if the books are entered where there is the author's 
name under the name of the author, and also the name of the work itself, where would be the 
difficulty ?—it would increase the size of the catalogue by making a double entry, but then the 
plan is so simple, that it would require no scholar to do it, and I cannot conceive any objection 
to it; it would get over all difficulties, 

4598. Anonymous publications would, on that principle, be entered once only ’—T hey 
would be entered under the name of the work, but where there was the author’s name, I would 
enter it under the name of the author and of the work; but I would never enter a work under 
the name of the publisher; and we owe Mr. Panizzi thanks for one thing—prior to his time 
we were not allowed to have more than one or two books at a time, now we may have as many 
books as we please. As I have found fault with him, I ought to do him the justice of 
stating that. 

[Zhe Witness withdrew.] 


George Dodd, Esq., examined, 


4599. (Mr. Hume.) Have you been in the habit of attending the reading-room of the 
Museum ?—] have. 

4600. For what period, and on what subjects?—For about twelve years ; and on the sub- 
jects of the industrial arts, sciences, and general literature; but principally arts and sciences, 

4601. You have been a constant attendant ’—Yes, I have. 

4602. Do you consider that the attention in the reading-room, and the accommodation, are 
such as to enable you to proceed with your labours comfortably ?—Yes, I do think so, gene- 
rally speaking. All the officers with whom I have intercourse there are filling the offices as 
I think they ought to be filled. 

4603. Do you find that you obtain the books you want readily ?—Pretty well on the average. 
There are instances in which I have had to wait half an hour; but such instances are 
rare. 

4604. (Chairman.) Do you mean half an hour after giving in the ticket ?—Yes. 

4605. (Lord Wrottesley.) What is the average time you wait between the delivery of the 
ticket and the book being placed in your hand ?—I should say, varying from ten minutes to 
about a quarter of an hour. 

4606. Do you find easy reference in the catalogues that are now existing ?—No. 

4607. What are the defects ?—If I always know who is the author of the book that I wish 
to refer to, it is an easy thing to search it out in the catalogue; but if I am ignorant of the 
author’s name, or if the book has an editor, but the author’s name is not on the title-page, I 
scarcely know under what heading to look for it. 

4608. You are aware of the directions by which you are to find works?—Only as they are 
entered in the new catalogue; I have not seen any directions in the old one, If there are any 
directions in the old catalogue, I have not heard of them ; it is only the new one I have seen, 
containing instructions how to search. 

4609. What additional accommodation, with respect to catalogues, do you consider would 
be useful ?—There are 116 volumes of catalogues, which ought to have more room to hold 
them, 

4610. In what way are they placed ?—On shelves at the sides of the avenues which we haye 
to pass through to get access to the books. 

4611. There is not sufficient room for persons to pass?—No, nor sufficient desk-room to 
open the books upon, 

4612. Does that difficulty increase as the day advances ?—It is at the highest at about two 
o'clock in the day. 

4613. Do you consider that the inconvenience which readers suffer is considerable 2—It is 
only so when there happens to be in the room a large number, say at about one or two o'clock. 
I have estimated that there are sometimes nearly 200 in the room; and when there are so 
many as that, there is not sufficient space for them to refer to those catalogues, but at other 
times the space is sufficient. 
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4614. Have you often applied for books, and not been able to get them ?—Yes, I have in George Dodd, Esq. 
some instances, ee Ha fg 

4615. What reason has been assigned ?—In some instances they are said to be “ in hand,” February 8, 1849. He 
by which we understand that other readers have the books in the room; and in other instances eee 
they are said to be “ at the bookbinder’s,” and then I have had the same answer given with 
respect to the same books several weeks afterwards. Whether it is that the book has been in 
the hands of the bookbinder all that time, I am not able to say. 

4616. Have you ever had the answer given, that books are “ missing?”—Yes, I have in 
perhaps three or four instances. 

4617. Do you recollect any one of those books, and at what time you had that answer ?— 4 
There is “ Head’s Home Tour” by Sir George Head. He published two series, one in 1836 
and one in 1837. The first work I have not been able to see for several years, and the answer 
is that it is “ missing.” 

4618. (Lord Wrottesley.) Did you complain at the time? 
answer, and that was all I could do in the matter. 

4619. (Mr. Hume.) In what condition are the books that you receive; are they in good 
condition ?—Yes, I think they are; the old ones, I have observed, are often put in order to keep tae 
them up to a state of efficiency ; but the new ones are often too handsomely done—as it seems We ah 
to me—too costly ; the expense, I should think, is greater than ought to be incurred for the ah 
purpose; they are often made so elegant on the exterior that they soon become soiled or em 
spotted. Hee 

4620. Do you consider that all expeuse of that kind, in reference to books to be used in the en 
reading-room, is useless ?— Yes. | 

4621. A strong plain binding you consider more useful?—Yes; and without gilt edges to 
the books. 

4622. You consider that useless ?—Certainly I do. 

4623. Can you give the Commissioners any instance of a particular book upon which you a 
think a great deal too much has been expended ?—There is a book which has appeared within 
the last two years, Moore’s “Irish Melodies,” with Maclise’s Illustrations: it is an octavo; it 
is now bound in amber morocco, with very elegant gilding upon it, and I think it will very soon 
be soiled. 

4624. Was it presented in that state ?—I do not know ; I should suppose not. 

4625, (Mr. Milnes.) Is not that essentially an ornamental work ?—It is. 

4626. Therefore to maintain a harmony between the outside and the inside, you would 

ive it a more ornamental binding than an ordinary work?—In some degree; but after such 
a book as that has gone into the hands of numerous persons, the beauty of it soon fades. 

4627. (Mr. Hume.) What you mean to say is, that binding which might do very well in a 
private library, does not suit a library like this?—That is my view. If it were a book for a : 
drawing-room, it might suit very well; but as these are books for service, I think the bind- | 
ing too expensive. 

4628. You mean to say, that, generally speaking, economy ought to be observed in binding 
the books ?—Yes. 

4629. What has been your experience in finding new books on applying for them ?—TIf it is 
a book that has come out within the last two years, it is almost useless to ask for it. 

4630. Have you tried to obtain new books ?—Yes, I may say that hundreds of times I 
have looked in the catalogue to see whether there is a book there which I knew appeared 
from one to two years before ; and if it is not entered in the catalogue, I know it is useless to ask 
for it; because I cannot obtain it, even if J am sure that it is in the establishment, unless it is He 
entered in the catalogue. 

4631. Is it the rule that no book is to be given out unless it is in the catalogue ?—Yes. 

4632. Then all books that are not catalogued are useless to the readers ?—Quite so. ii 

4633. Have you considered the difficulty attending a catalogue made for such an institution 
as this?—No, | have not. I have only seen how it affects those who wish to obtain the 
books; but I can hardly offer an opinion how it is that the transcribers are so much behind a 
hand with the catalogue. He ht 

4634. Can you offer any suggestion as to improvements upon the present plan, with the view at 
to enable the public to have ail the accommodation that they ought to have from every book 
in the institution ?—I think there ought to be a few more individuals occupied in entering 
books into the catalogues; and that some of the outlay now incurred upon those elegant bind- 
ings of books might be saved, and be applied to paying for the services of more persons em- 
ployed to enter the books in the catalogue. { 

4635. You think the money expended in the fine gilded binding would be better employed +b 
in making a catalogue of all the books, so that easy reference might be had to them ?—Yes. 

4636. (Lord Wrottesley.) Is it the colour or the material of the binding that you object 
to ?—Priucipally the colour, and the edges being often very highly gilded. I have seen some | 
books in amber morocco, and others a very light blue. | 

4637. It does not appear that one colour is more expensive than another?—No, but the 
light-coloured are sooner injured, as I consider, and the elegance of them much sooner goes 
away. 

4638. (Mr. Hume.) Have you found it easy to find books by the catalogue ?—Only when I 
knew the author’s name. 

4639. When you know the author’s name, are the entries invariably correct, as far as you 
have observed ?—Not always, but pretty nearly so; if the author’s name is well known, the 
book is generally easily found. 
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4640. In addition to the catalogue as now existing, you wish that the catalogue should be 
made up from time to time?—Yes, and as speedily as possible. 
4641. Have you found any great inconvenience from not obtaining new books ?’-—Certainly, 
4642. 1 understand that you attend the reading-room frequently, in order to make extracts? 


4643. (Mr. Milnes.) Is there any person in the reading-room, or with whom the readers can 
communicate, with sufficient knowledge of literature and of books, to be of any use to readers 
in helping them to find books, where they do not know the exact title, or to give them literary 
or bibliographical assistance of any kind whatever ?—Yes, there are some such officers; in 
fact, all those who serve in the room, are able to give some aid in that respect. 

4644, Is that aid often required and given?—It is often required, and I believe often given, 
I have always observed an earnest wish in the officers to give any aid that they can. 

4645. (Chairman.) Are you satisfied with the system of the present catalogue, supposing 
it were complete down to the present time ?—It is very difficult to say whether any other system 
would be more efficient, because [ have not seen any other on a large scale. I have not seen 
any of those out of England; but I think that if the one which we now have were filled up 
every year, it would be much better than to incur any heavy outlay in following a new system. 

4646. Whether that was to be a manuscript or a printed catalogue ?—Yes. I think it 
would be well to keep the one we have, and fill it up by degrees. 

4647. (Mr. Hume.) In the meantime, till that can be done, what would you. propose ?— 
The new one which we have now, as far as the letter A, is hardly of any use at all; it is one 
that I seldom look at. I always turn to the old one if it is to be had, because the works nearly 
always are easier to be seen in it than in the new one; the new catalogue is too ample, and 
its very effort to become clear gives it obscurity, and occasions great difficulty im using it. 

4648. (Mr. Milnes.) Have you heard any complaints from persons consulting the catalogue, 
of the confusion resulting from part of the’catalogue being printed and the rest: in manuscript ? 
—I may have heard so in some cases; but I must say for myself, that I do mot look upon that 
as any great mischief; you become accustomed to it by degrees; and Ido not consider it any 
great evil. 

4649. In a new transcription of the catalogue, would you prefer the printed part being 
inserted or not ?—Yes; I think I should. 

4650. (Mr. Hume.) In works of academies and public libraries have you found the 
arrangement easy of reference ?—It is easier in the old catalogue than it is in the new, because 
every heading is cut up into so many different sections and subsections in the new one. If] 
want to refer to any “Transactions,” I have to look under the heading of Academies,” then 
“ Kurope,”’ then “ Great Britain,” and then the town where the transactions appeared ; and if J 
am ignorant of where that town is, I am at a Joss to tell how to look for the book: such, for 
example as “ Penzance,” in respect to the Geological Society of Cornwall. 

4651. Do you consider that in those cases the town should be referred to specially ?—I think 
it would be more efficacious if each article were referred rather to the name of the society than 
the name of the town. 

4652. (Lord Wrottesley.) What is the system in the old catalogue as to “ Academies ?”— 
I rather think they put the whole in alphabetical order, without any reference to the country 
where they appear; then they put the first effective word to indicate the order.in which each 
should appear ; such, for instance, as the‘ Archeological Society.” The effective name indi- 
cates where it shall occupy its alphabetical order ; but they have not any division into countries 
and towns. 

4653. (Mr, Hume.) Have you had occasion to refer to the catalogue with regard to maps 
of different countries ?—Yes; I have. 

4654. Is the means of finding them easy?—-No; it is not. There are some published by 
the Useful Knowledge Society, where the entries are of the utmost intricacy : there is, first, 
* Academies,” then “Europe,” then “Great Britain and Ireland,” then “ London,” then 
“Society for the diffusion of Useful Knowledge;’’ then withiu that is the word “Series,” and 
under the word “Series” I. find that atlas. 

4655. Do you mean that under the head of “ Academies,” maps are to be found ?— Yes ; 
this atlas is. 

4656, Having found the “Society of Useful Knowledge,” how do you obtain the map of 
“ Russia,” or “India,” or of any other map; are you obliged to have the whole series ?—Yes. 

4657. Theres no reference to individual maps ?—No. 

4658. Does that defect hold throughout the whole ?—I think it only holds as far as regards 
that atlas, because everything else by the Society is entered under the particular names. 

4659. What suggestion would you offer to correct that ?—Without altering the whole of 
that large system, I would say, if that atlas were entered under the letter M, instead of the 
letter S, it would be much easier to find ; instead of liaving the word “ Series,’ which has no 
particular value, I would have the word “ Map;” unless I had known that this was called a 
** Series,” I should not have known how to find it. 

4660. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) That refers to one particular series ?—Yes. 

4661. (Lord Wrottesley.) Will you be good enough to refer to the series of maps which 
you had so much difficulty in finding ?—It is not in the catalogue here shown to me, 

4662. (Mr. Hume.) Do you find any difficulty from the use of Latin and English words 
as applicable to books?—Yes. I will take the case of a work which I have often leoked at,— 
the Pictorial History of England: I have always to recollect whether it lies under “ Anglia,” 
or under “ Hoagland ;” because there is a great want of harmony in entering such works. 
There is a work called “Old England ;” ‘one of the two is entered under Anglia,” and 
the other under “ England ;” and I have observed similar instances elsewhere. Whether there 
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is any rule in that respect I do not know; but I have observed that there are some histories 
of England entered under “ England,” and some under “Anglia;” and in the same way, 
“ Ttaly” and “ Italia;” and other countries as well. 

4663. What would you recommend with a view to prevent that difficulty ?—I would observe 
a certain rule either one way or the other. 

4664. Have there not of late years been very considerable improvements in the names of 
new titles, such as cyclopedias and new periodical works ?—Yes ; and this leads me to think 
that the existing catalogue will do, if it is improved by degrees ; and the way I suggest will 
be, where there is no particular entry of the author’s name, to put works under certain great 
groups, which I think will ultimately be easier to refer to. 

4665. In point of fact, have you found that the alterations and improvements introduced 
of late years afford you greater facilities?—Yes; I have. 

4666. You think that this might be still further improved by keeping to whatever rule may 
be laid down, and invariably following it ?—Yes; I do. 

4667. You have often had occasion, no doubt, to refer to newspapers—means of information 
now very much resorted to—in what state is that information in the Museum ?—It is almost 
hopeless to ask for, or expect any newspaper till it is about three years old. Ido not think I 
have ever seen one in the Museum less than two or three years old. 

4668. Is it that the papers are not in the Museum, or that the catalogue is not prepared ?— 
J merely send in a ticket with the name of the newspaper on, and the answer is that they have 
not got it. 

4669. Have you of late made that application frequently ?—I have not made that applica- 
tion within the last half-year. 

4670. Have you ceased to ask on account of having received that answer ?—I have not had 
torefer to one lately; in fact, as I have always understood that they have not any modern 
newspapers, I have ceased to ask for them; if I knew that they had them, I should often 
refer to them. 

4671. Would it not be of great importance to literary men preparing for periodical works 
to have access to newspapers as speedily as possible ?—I think so. 

4672. It is a means of information often sought for ?—Yes, it is a means of information of a 
higher order than it used to be, and I think it ought to be accessible. 

4673. (Mr. Milnes.) Are there not many places where the newspapers are filed for three or 
four years, and where they are accessible without coming to the British Museum for them ?— 
Yes, they are so; but I do not know any reason why they should not be accessible here 
also: but in order that it should not become a mere reading-room for the newspapers of the 
day, I would not have them put in the room too soon. I would have a little interval to occur, 
so that they should become history, not news. 

4674. (Lord Seymour.) What interval in your opinion would constitute them history, and 
not news ?—It is rather difficult to say, but perhaps half-a-year. 

4675. Have you ever asked for any old newspapers years old ?—Not very often. 

4676. But for literary purposes generally, is it not more important that there should bea 
good catalogue of old newspapers, and that they should be accessible, than that you should be 
able to get newspapers of the last year or two, which are probably kept in many different 
places in town ?—I think it is. 

4677. You attach great importance to the completeness of the catalogue, and to being able 
to find every work there, and to having it filled up from time to time?—To having it filled up, 
so that we should not have constant answers that they have not got the books till two to three 
years old. I think the books ought to be at the service of the room soon after they come to 
the hands of the officers. 

4678. ‘To be at the service of the room, they must be entered in the catalogue; and if the 
catalogue is to come within the last year or two, it must be written, for it would be difficult to 
have a printed one keeping up with the literature ?—Yes, it must be written with all the new 
books added to it. 

4679. You do not see any practical inconvenience to literary men in a written catalogue ?— 
No, I do not. 

4680. (Mr. Hume.) What time do you think ought to elapse before new books, and the 
catalogue of them, should be ready for general readers ?—As regards a new book, I would 
have it in the reading-room as soon as it could be entered. 

4681. (Mr. Milnes.) Would not the effect of that be, that the reading-room would not be 
filled with students, but with persons coming there to read the publications of the day ?7—It 
might possibly be so in some respects. ; 

4682. Do not you think that by the establishment of reading-rooms and libraries in other 
parts of London, the very proper desire which people have to read the new publications of the 
day could be supplied, and the reading-room of the British Museum reserved for students of 
books, published not later than two years before, and that that would be a better system than 
introducing all the new books into the reading-room, and having it become a common reading- 
room ?—TIf we had an interval of half-a-year, I think that would be a step towards a better 
system. ‘ 

4683. (Mr. Hume) There is another class of references—Parliamentary Papers ;—in what 
state are they in the Museum ?—'They are almost always a whole year behind-band. I wished 
to refer to several papers during the year 1848 which came out from the House of Commons 
in 1847, but I could not get one, and I have not been able to get one for the year 1847 till the 
commencement of this year. The whole of the year 1848 went over without my obtaining 
access to those of 1847: which occurs to me as being a very long interval, as those papers 
come out very promptly. 
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4684, You are aware that all those books are accessible to anybody who chooses to buy 
them at a moderate charge?—Yes; and in fact as I could not have them here, where [| 
certainly ought to have had them, I have often had to go to Hansard’s to purchase them. 

4685. Do not you think that the inconvenience which you have referred to, of persons coming 
to the reading-room, in order to read recent newspapers would arise if you had Parliamentary 
papers in the library accessible to readers within a short period after their publication?—No, [| 
think not. They are generally articles too heavy to be read by persons unless they have a 
special object in yiew—they are not the kind of works for persons who wish to while away a 
few hours. 

4686. You mentioned the inconvenience arising from using Latin and English words in 
books of reference. Do you find the same objection in the entries of foreign books ?—Yes; 
they are entered in the same way. If there are any historical works, which have not any 
author’s name put to them, they are often entered under the names of those countries; but 
there seems to be a deficiency of rule as to whether that country shall be spelt as we spell it 
in England, or as it is spelt in the country itself, or as it is spelt in Latin. 

4687. Is not the rule to spell the word as it is in Latin ?—I scarcely know what is the rule. 

4688. What suggestion would you offer to remedy the inconvenience you complain of ?—] 
would suggest that, whichever word were used ought to be used uniformly. For instance, I 
have seen various histories concerning Germany, some of them referred to under “ Germany,” 
some “Germania,” some “ Allemagne,” and some “ Deutschland,” four names for the same 
country ; and I have not any clue beforehand to know under which heading I should look. 

4689. (Mr. Milnes.) Do not they follow the languages in which the books were written ?— 
Not always. 

4690. (Mr. Hume.) You consider that whatever name may be adopted should be regularly 
carried out through all its stages, and that there should be an explanation at the beginning to 
inform individuals upon that point ?—Yes ; I think there ought to be. 

469]. From your own experience can you suggest, beyond what you have now stated, any 
other means of rendering the library more useful to the public than it hitherto has been ?—All 
that I am able to offer relates to those points upon which I have answered the questions put to 
me. I have not any other views upon the subject which I think of any importance. 

4692. You have expressed your satisfaction at the general zeal and attention of the servants 
of the institution ?—So far as I have had to do with them myself, I am perfectly satisfied. 

4693. The principal point to which you look is the catalogue ?—Yees, it is. 

[ The Witness withdrew. ] 


Mr. John Kesson examined. : 


4694. (Lord Seymour.) When did you insert in the catalogue “ Hart’s New Army List?” 
—As well as I can remember, above three years ago. 

4695. You are sure that it was not within the last few months ?—I am sure it was not within 
the last few months, nor the last twelve months. 


[ Zhe Witness withdrew. | 
Adjourned till to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 


Fripay, February 9, 1849. 
The Eart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Lord Seymour, Viscount Canninc, Lord Wrotrestey, Sir Roperick I. Murcurson, 
Mr. Home, and Mr. Mitness. 


Sir Henry Ellis, further examined. 


4696. (Chairman.) [believe you wish to make some observations to the Commission ?—I 
took the liberty of begging to address myself to the Commission for a single moment. Mr, 
Soane yesterday, in the early part of his evidence, appeared to assume that Mr. Panizzi was 
incorrect in his attendance in the library; I beg officially to say, that from the moment of Mr. 
Panizzi’s entrance into this institution, no officer was ever more regular in his attendance upon 
his duties: and frequently, especially in the evenings, has given much more attendance than 
was required of him by our rules. I thought in justice to him, it was right I should state this, 
rather than that he should state it. 


[The Witness withdrew. | 


William Desborough Cooley, Eisq., examined. 


4697. (Sir R. Murchison.) You have been for some time a reader at the British Museum ? 
—I have been a reader 28 years ; 25 without intermission. 

4698. You are a member of the Geographical Society, and Secretary of the Hackluyt 
Society ?—Yes, 

4699. Have you observed any improvements made in the reading-room of late years, and 
what is your opinion of them ?—A most remarkable change has taken place since | irst read 
here, and all the changes have beeu improvements. 
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4700. Granting that considerable improvements have been made, can you suggest any prac- 
ticable means of rendering the library more open to research, and more available to the 
inquiring student ?—I conceive that the reading-room might be rendered more advantageous by 
being made a select library of repertories, or a library of indexes. There are works that are 
particularly calculated to guide the student, and I conceive that they might be brought together 
very advantageously in the reading-room, 

4701. Have you found any difficulties in consulting the present catalogue ?—I am pretty 
well used to the catalogue ; but I believe there are persons who find great difficulties init. I 
have myself found difficulties in it. 

4702. What are those difficulties? You must know the author’s name in the first place, and 
in many cases, as in that of the Transactions of Learned Societies, you must know the place of 
publication, or else you cannot find the work. You may know that a memoir by a certain 
author is in the library, and yet not be able to find it; that has occurred to me. 

4703. With reference to the volumes themselves, is there any difficulty ?—They are too heavy 
and too large. There is a crowd in the reading-room ; the bocks must be put up and taken down. 
They must be managed with one hand ; and the consequence is, that from the inconvenience of 
handling them, they are very often not restored to their places. I conceive that the difficulty 
arises very much from that cause. 

4704. You have alluded to the circumstance of the reading-room not being adequately 
supplied with certain works, will you have the goodness to state what works you particularly 
think ought to be supplied for the use of inquiring students ?—I have not had time to make a 
long list of those works, but I can supply a few from memory. In my own department, the 
geographical, I would mention for instance, Pinclo, Bibliotheca Orientalis et Occidentalis. 
That is a catalogue of works relating to geography, both printed and manuscript. ‘Then there 
is also a catalogue of the same nature by ‘Ternaux-Compans, these both refer to geography. 
In various branches of natural history there are, I believe, a great many works of that kind. 
I have myself had one relative to botany, by Dierbach, containing a complete account of all 
that has been published, whether in periodicals or in text-books relative to botany; and there 
is, | know, a complete work of the same sort upon mathematics. Other examples of the same 
kind are, Ersch’s “ Catalogue of Historical Literature,” Vater’s “ Literature of Languages,” 
M‘Culloch’s ‘« Catalogue of Writers on Political Economy,” &c. 

4705. With regard to dictionaries, what would you say ?—] think the collection of dictiona- 
ries, taken collectively, is very defective. Ido not think there is a copy of Meninski in the 
reading-room. ‘There is not a Sanscrit Lexicon ; at least there is not Wilson’s. There is not 
the best Arabic Lexicon. ‘here is not the best English. The Spanish and Portuguese are 
very indifferent lexicons. Seoane’s Spanish Dictionary, I believe, is not in the library at all; 
I have not been able to find it. In truth, it would be possible to make a very large catalogue 
of dictionaries which are altogether wanting in the reading-room. 

4706. You speak of dictionaries of modern languages ?—I speak particularly of modern 
languages. I think the ancient part is tolerably complete. 

4707. Can you name any other works of reference, any other indices which you think 
should be there ?—There are a great many works that are calculated to serve the inquiring 
student, which are summaries or repertories of what has been done. I can point out one in 
physics, that is Dove’s Repertorium, containing an account of all that has been done up to the 
present day. Ifa person is at a loss as to the authorship of any particular part of physics, he 
has only to look at that book, and he gets a reference to if. That book contains two or three 
classed catalogues of the kind I mention. For example, there is an account in it of all that has 
been done on the subject of light. And those books are so succinct, that it would not be 
difficult to make, in a small space, a very good collection of them. 

4708. Are you of opinion that it would be desirable to have in the reading-room certain 
volumes of the transactions of academies, say, for the last few years ?—I think that would be a 
matter of great importance. There is no key to the contents of those volumes. I can give a 
remarkable example of the difficulties that inquiring students experience from the want of 
aecess to those volumes. About a year and a half ago a paper appeared in the Quarterly 
Review upon a very curious subject, the discovery of the art of deciphering the cuneiform 
inscriptions; but there was no notice taken in it of the chief writer of the day upon that subject, 
the Rev. Dr. Edward Hincks: his communications having been altogether made to periodical 
publications of that kind, they are not commonly known; but he is probably the most sagacious 
and the most solid of all the writers upon the subject. His various memoirs have appeared 
in the transactions of the leading academies, or in periodical publications, The Royal Irish 
Academy, the various Archeological Societies, and the Syro-Egyptian Society, have published 
his papers. 

4709. Then it is your opinion that if those different works to which you have now referred 
were furnished to the reading-room, many of the difficulties which an inquiring student com- 
plains of would be obviated ?—1 think so. I think it would be well to select the transactions 
of the principal societies in Europe, say Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburgh. Turin, and Brussels, for 
the last ten or twelve years, and to have them kept in the reading-room, Beyond that time 
the information which is collected together in those books becomes absorbed in what you may 
call text-books, and is given to the public in other forms. But what is in the last volumes is, 
generally speaking, inaccessible to ordinary students, and yet it is indispensable to those who 
would wish to know what is going on in the learned world. 

4710. Do you find, as a reader, that the preliminary conditions imposed upon you before you 
can obtain the work you seek, offer any bar to research ?—The necessity of knowing the title of 
the book is a very severe condition. There are a great many people who do not go to look for 
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. books, but to study subjects; and with whom the first question is, which is the best book ? 

They must have some clue to the study before they select any particular author. 

4711. Is it your opinion that the supply, to which you have alluded, of index books and 
works of reference, would. obviate that difficulty ?—T’o a very great extent. I conceive that 
there are two objects to be aimed at in the reading-room. “One is, to save the trouble of the 
attendants, by procuring that class of books which will satisfy the inquiries’ of a large number of 
people. The second) is, to facilitate research by putting within the reach of the inquiring 
student, those books which put him upon the train of inquiry, by pointing out’ to him what has 
been done in the several branches of knowledge. 

4712. Have you had occasion to regret the want of a general’ printed catalogue ?—Very 
frequently indeed. 

4713. Have you formed any opinion as to the best means of supplying that want; and if 
so, will you have the goodness to state your views upon the subject, so as to enable the Com# 
mission to judge of their feasibility ?—It appears to me that, if the catalogue, as it at present 
stands, were printed, we should have a catalogue as good as that now in use, and far more con 
venient. I start with that proposition, and considering that we have printer’s copy ready I con- 
ceive that the work might be done very cheaply ; and I think it might be put into such a form, 
that what is set up would not be lost nor become the worse for lapse of time. It might be 
stereotyped, the titles being separate, and then it would be always open to improvement. 

4714, You have alluded to printing and stereotyping : will you have the goodness to ex- 
plain what the process is which you recommend; and to state, whether you think that that 
process would be more or less tedious, and more or less expensive, than the present method of 
double transeription ?—To say the truth, I do not know exactly what are the expenses incurred 
by the present system. I do not know exactly what is done. But in the first place; it must 
be observed, that the process of writing from a book is one of interruption. It does not involve 
that principle, which constitutes, after‘all, the benefit of division of labour. There is no me- 
chanical velocity acquired in the process; whereas, it is otherwise with a compositor. I write; 
myself, pretty quickly. If I were to sit down without interruption to write letters, I probably 
might write 1000 words in an hour; but if I were to copy from a book, and occasionally transfer 
my eyes {rom the paper to the book, I should write but 500. But if I were to turn over the 
pages of a book, to write each line in its proper place, I should reduee the number to less 
than 250. I conceive, therefore, that a compositor who’ can work, ordinarily, eight or nine 
hours a-day, will do a great deal more than any man transcribing for the same’ time’into a 
catalogue. 

4715. How would you recommend that those compositors should set to work ?—My idea: is, 
that to begin, the book should be placed before the compositor, corrected for the catalogue with 
a lead pencil. TI believe it is the ordinary mode of proceeding here. The author’s name, or 
other word which is to stand first, should be underlined; the superfluities struck out; and the 
date and place of publication transposed if necessary. Then I suppose this book to be placed 
before the compositor, on a revolving desk, with a glass cover. He then composes from the 
letter-press ; not from any written copy, but from the actual letter-press. When hehas done 
a certain number, say 100 of these, or as many as would make a slip for proving, then I 
suppose them to be stereotyped at one cast, but still so that the titles be separate. When done’ 
and dressed, I suppose them laid by, in alphabetical order. 

4716. Each being set up and stereotyped on a slip?—-When I say that they should! be 
stereotyped separately, I do not mean that there is to be a separate casting for each title. I 
mean that they are, by means of metallic partitions, to be separable. Or even supposing them 
to be cast in one plate; and afterwards cut asunder; I believe that they would not cost so much 
as the doubly-transcribed titles in the written catalogue. 

4717. Do you conceive that if the titles were so printed there would be facilities for inserting 
between such printed slips, or separate portions of stereotype, the titles of other works which 
come into the brary ?—That is the essential advantage of this system once in type, the titles 
never lose their value, They may lie by to all time. You may change the form of your eata+ 
logue, you may make it first a general catalogue, and then you may divide it and make it into 
technical catalogues, which, I conceive, is the best part of the suggestion; because if you were 
to make special catalogues of theology, of law, of physic, of mathematics, and so forth, such 
catalogues, appealing to every profession and every pursuit, would be sure to find purchasers, 
and if there were once a sale of those catalogues, there would be a sale of them for ever; and! 
an increasing sale. 

4718. You are of opinion then that those special catalogues would be highly valuable to the 
student and useful to the public ?—Undoubtedly ; and there is no doubt that the more the 
public know of the library here, the more pleasure they will feel, and the more pride they will 
take in it. : 

4719. In your method of proceeding, would you first endeavour to complete a general 
catalogue before you thought of classed catalogues or special catalogues ?—TI take it for granted 
that there must be always a general catalogue for the house, and that there must be several 
copies for the library and the reading-room ; I do not know how that could be dispensed with, 
I presume that if the catalogues were printed, a considerable number of copies would be given 
away to the public libraries in the kingdom. 

4720. But you think that those special catalogues might be sold with advantage to the 
public ’—Certainly ; I think there cannot be the slightest doubt of that. I have no doubt 
Whatever that a great many persons, if they could procure a complete catalogue of the books in 
this library which would satisfy their own inquiries, would buy it. 

4721. Have you thought of the vast number of volumes to which it would extend, and the 
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great length of time it would take to complete it ?—J have thought somewhat of that, but I 
have not very distinct notions upon that head, because I do not know how many titles there 
are in the library. I have made a rough calculation, supposing that it would come to forty 

octavo volumes. And I believe that such a catalogue might be stereotyped with ease in two 
ears. 

4722. Have you ever catalogued books yourself?—When I first took to geographical 
studies, I set to work with great ardour, and I made a catalogue, with very imperfect means, 
of 7000 titles for my own use. 

A723. What time did that occupy you?—I cannot answer that precisely; it was done 
irregularly as I had opportunity in the old library. 

4724. Could you tell how many of those ‘titles you could accomplish the reduction of in a 
day ?—I cannot tell that. 

4725. Could the Commissioners see the catalogue which you prepared ?—Most undoubtedly, 
what I have of it. I do not think it is quite perfect now; I have it intwo forms. I have the 
original draft which I copied as occasion offered, and I have an alphabetical’ one which I 
afterwards endeavoured to class; but they are both probably imperfect, for it is a long time 
since I used them. But I will show them both. [A specimen here exhibited. | 

4726. What were the subjects ?—Geographical merely. 

4727. Do you know of any very large catalogue, anything approaching to that of the 
British Museum, having been printed or stereotyped?—No; I do not know of any. 

4728. (Viscount Canning.) The usual mode of stereopying is to stereotype page by page? 
—I believe it is. 

4729. You contemplate some other mode, because if that were done it is obvious that you 
could not insert in the middle of the page the title of any new book that might be acquired ?— 
But I have qualified my proposal of stereotyping by saying that each title should be separate. 

4730, Each title should be stereotyped separately ?—Not stereotpyed separately, but if you 
make a cast between the division similar to a printer’s lead, the titles would then come out 
separately. You could cast many things separate, all at one cast. 

4731. But taking each title by itself, when you had stereotyped it, that title would remain 
in the possession of the Museum, and it would remain unalterable ?—Yes. 

4732, You might print it before any other title, or after any other title. You might make 
any permutations of the titles, but you could not alter the words of a particular title ?— Just so. 

4733. That is the way in which you would have it done, so that you might apply the title 
either to. a general catalogue, or to a shelf catalogue, or to a class catalogue 2—Yes; I would 
proceed in this way. I contemplate that when any new works are published, you would print 
in a cheap form a sheet of « Additions to the Library,” and have it filed in the reading-room, 
and at the same time you would go on printing the general catalogue. 

4734, Then in practice would not your system amount to this, that for every separate book 
having a title of its own in the Museum, there would exist a separate stereotyped title ready to 
be inserted in any catalogue that might be required?—Precisely. ‘There is one consideration 
however. If you take the old catalogue you find several names or titles—take, for instance, 
that of Ptolemy—which may extend over several pages. Now there is no objection to their 
all being cast in one, provided that it is quite complete; but supposing it be not quite complete, 
there is no difficulty in cutting the stereotyped plate. ‘That would cost next to nothing, and it 
does not at all infringe upon the essential value of my system. If you have a stereotyped page 
you can cut it as you please. The separate titles would be perpetual. 

4735. (Lord Wrottesley.) You are aware there are mistakes in the old catalogue ?—I dare 
say there are. 

4736. Do you think it advisable to perpetuate those mistakes in the manner which you 
describe ?—Certainly not. I would expunge those mistakes. But supposing you were to go 
to work to-morrow to make this stereotyped catalogue, you could go on upon this principle, and 
have what the printers call « good copy,” because that system of proceeding is not one that 
would oblige you to go straightforward. You might postpone whatever required consideration ; 
you might proceed from first to last without a single break in the work, and still take time to 
consider whatever involved difficulty. 

4737. Your plan involves a complete revision of the whole catalogue before any work can be 
done ?—It supposes a revision of each part before it is stereotyped. I propose first of all that 
every title should be inspected by the librarian before it goes before the printer ; and secondly, 
that the printer’s work should, of course, be revised like every other work. ; 

4738. (Chairman.) Supposing a difficulty to be found in commencing to printa catalogue 
from a manuscript catalogue which is not complete, because subsequent references and interpo- 
lations may be necessary, would not the plan you have proposed, if it were practicable, obviate 
that difficulty, and enable you without loss of time to begin immediately from a manuscript 
catalogue ?—I conceive it would. That I conceive is one of the great advantages of it. 

4739. That would be one of the main objects of the scheme that you propose ?—Certainly. 
There is abundance of good copy to begin with, and whatever is difficult and whatever requires 
consideration may be postponed without the slightest inconvenience. 

4740, (Lord Seymour.) You said that you had been a reader in the Museum for 28 years? 
—JI have been for 25 years without intermission. It is 28 years since I first came here. 

4741. And you said that there had been great improvements during that time ?—Very great 
improvements. 


4742. But that there are still wanting a number of books of reference for the convenience of 


readers ?—I conceive that the arrangements of the reading-room have never been made pro- 
bably a specific subject of consideration. I think it would be necessary that literary men should 
be consulted, before it would be possible to arrive at a knowledge of what would be required. 
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W.D Cooley, Esq. 1 cannot myself say what are the books generally called for. That is one great thing to be 
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considered. It is only the librarians who can tell that. 

4743. You mentioned among those that there ought to be the last ten or twelve years of the 
works of the chief Huropean Academies ?—I think so. 

4744. ‘Those would of themselves take up a large space ?—They would certainly. 

4745, Do you know what space there is now in the reading-room for additional books ?—I 
do not. I speak upon the supposition that there are a great many books which might be very 
well removed. 

4746. Are you aware whether those books which are there are valuable or not for the pur- 
pose of reference by those who visit the reading-room?—There is an enormous quantity of 
Parliamentary Papers. From 1800 to 1845 are completely indexed. Now if these indexes 
(1826, 1832, and 1845) remain in the reading-room, together with the Sessional Papers since 
1845. the readers will suffer no inconvenience from the removal of the rest perhaps 1000 folio 
volumes. 

4747. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) You have long been in the habit of frequenting the room, and 
you have always met with every attention ?7—Always, without any exception. 

4748. And have always found every facility offered to you in your efforts to arrive at know- 
ledge {—Without any exception. 

4749. Did you ever at any time think of an office in the British Museum ?—Never. There 
was once a proposition made to me, but I never sought anything of the kind. 


4750. Will you name the person from whom that proposition came to you ?—It was from 
Mr. Panizzi. 


[The Witness withdrew.] 


The Right Hon. Viscount Strangford examined. 


fae 
room ?’—Perfectly so. 


4753. And with the accommodation ?—Not quite with regard to some points; for instance, 
T have frequently found great difficulty in procuring access to the catalogues, from the eager- 
ness and the crowding displayed. I have been many times waiting perhaps a quarter of an 
hour before I could get up to the catalogues. They appear to be inconveniently placed. 

4754. After obtaining access to the catalogues, have you any opinion that you wish to state 
to the Commission with respect to the catalogue itself?—-None; I have had no reason to com- 
plain of any difficulty in finding any book that I wanted. Perhaps there is some little diffi- 
culty, owing now to the new regulations regarding press-marks and dates and so forth, which 
appear to me rather more minute than is necessary, and lead very frequently I am convinced, in 
my own case, at least, to error, When a man is in a great hurry, he is apt to put the press- 
mark or something else wrong, when you have so many points to state on the paper. I have 
often done it myself, but then I cannot blame the person who comes up to me and says, “ I 
have not been able to find the book under such a mark.” ‘There is one great improvement, 
which I believe I was in some degree the cause of suggesting, which is the giving us a larger 
allowance of paper for those slips, upon which it was exceedingly difficult to condense or to 
compress what had to be put down. It required a most minute hand to put upon the very 
limited bit of paper that was given to you those marks, so as to make them legible, but I am 
told that now they are larger. It would bea great improvement if they were of a larger size; 
if you want a couple of books at a time, you have a good deal to put down, with your signature 
also. 

4755. Has your Lordship found any inconvenience as to the want of room, from the numbers 
of persons who frequent the reading-room at the same time ’—Never; if a man is bent upon 
reading a book, he will find a corner to do it. 

4756. With respect to the ventilation of the room, have you found any inconvenience ?— 
No; I have nothing to complain of. There was one thing I did complain of a little time ago, 
which was the frequent disturbance from the banging of the doors. 

4757. They made much more noise than they need ?—A great deal more noise than they 
need. A swing door would answer the purpose much better. 

4758. (Lord Wrottesley.) Have you ever been annoyed by the conduct of any other readers? 
—Not in the slightest degree. : 

4759. (Mr. Milnes.) In comparison with foreign libraries in which you have happened 
to read, do you consider this to stand well?—I consider the accommodation and all the ma- 
chinery of the library to be far superior to any other I have known. I have never consulted 
any French library, but I have consulted others a good deal in other parts of Europe. 

4760. Your Lordship is well acquainted with the libraries at Lisbon ?—Very well; and those 
at Stockholm, Copenhagen, Hanover, and Vienna, but I never found greater attention than I 
have found here. Perhaps more fuss was made about me, as I had the honour of being 
minister or ambassador; but I do not think I ever had anywhere more comfort in the pursuit 
of study than here. 

4761. (Lord Wrottesley.) Has your Lordship had occasion to consult the catalogues in any 
of the foreign libraries?—-No. Iwas in the habit of sending in a list, and asking whether I 
could see any of those books, and not uncommonly they were sent to me. 

4762. ( Viscount Canning.) With respect to the attendants upon the readers in the reading- 
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room, has your Lordship found that they are a sufficiently educated and intelligent class of 
people, and able to give you assistance ?—Most remarkably so. So much so that when I have 
been in pursuit of a particular branch of historical research, for instance, one of those men, a 

erlect stranger, has come up and said, “ I think your Lordship is not aware that you will pro- 
bably find something about the subject upon which you are engaged in such a work,” and 
which I considered to be a very remarkable thing. 

4763. (Chairman.) Is your Lordship satisfied with the state of the collection in the parti- 
cular departments of literature upon which you have had occasion to consult the library ?—It 
has been principally manuscripts that 1 have consulted, and I have every reason to be satisfied. 
Complaint has been frequently made by some friends of mine, of the length of time requisite 
to procure a book. I certainly do not know how that can be remedied. You have probably 
a longer time to wait for your book, but you are more certain of getting what you want. 

4764. (Viscount Canning.) Do you think that the system upon which the catalogue is 
drawn up is the best for general purposes in the reading-room ?—With one exception. I do 
not know whether it be owing to the handwriting or what, but I have great difficulty in making 
use of the catalogue of the additional manuscripts. 

4765. You would think, therefore, that if the present general catalogue were printed, and 
copies of it were mulrplied in different parts of the house, and were also accessible to persons 
in other institutions, and obtainable for the libraries of persons who take great interest in these 
matters, it would be a great national advantage, as well as a great accommodation to the 
public ?—I cannot imagine a greater boon or gift to literature than that would be. 

4766. ( Chairman.) Wouid your Lordship, in desiring a printed catalogue, prefer a general 
alphabetical catalogue, or a class catalogue ?—I should think a simple alphabetical catalogue 
would be best. It is not every man that would agree under what class such and such a work 
is to be placed, 

4767. (Viscount Canning,) Would there not be enormous difficulties in making a class 
catalogue of such a 1 brary as that of the British Museum ?—Enormous; I should say amount- 
ing to an impossibility. An alphabetical catalogue is by far the simplest and best thing ; you 
cannot go wrong in that. ; 

4768. (Sir R. Murchison.) Does your Lordship think it important that a general alpha- 
betical catalogue should be printed as rapidly as possible, without waiting for a complate 
bibliographical or very accurate catalogue?—I think a complete bibliographical catalogue 
would be most desirable, but it would take so long to complete it, that I imagine few persons 
would have any chance of seeing the termination of it. But, in the meantime, I should conceive 
that the multiplication, as far as may be proper, of a printed alphabetical catalogue is highly 
desirable and immportant. 

4769. Have you felt any inconvenience from the want of ventilation in the reading-room ? 
—None. 

4770. Or from any noises in the reading-room ?—Not except from the shutting of the doors, 
that is the only thing that does arnoy me. 

4771. (Lord Wrottesley.) When you speak of printing an alphabetical catalogue, and not 
printing a bibliographical catalogue—of course, by an alphabetical catalogue, you mean a mere 
list of books ?—A mere list of the books, and the dates, and the sizes. For instance, suppose 
I want to see Ammianus Marcellinus, I should look in the catalogue, and find various editions : 
but it is not at all requisite to tell you what he wrote about—that you are presumed to know, 
or to be desirous of knowing by an inspection of the book. 

4772. (Viscount Canning.) Supposing that, on the same press, and on the same shelf, there 
were two or three editions of the same book, would it not be necessary for the reader to specify 
which of those editions he wanted ?—I think the date would be quite sufficient to determine the 
book he wanted. It may happen that different editions may be printed; one at Cologne, 
another at Ulm, another at Amsterdam; but it very seldom happeus that there is the same 
work printed in various places in the same year ; besides, all those printed in 1572 would all 
be together, unless they were arranged according to their sizes in the presses. 

4773. Are there any other observations your Lordship would wish to take this opportunity 
of making ?—None whatever. I have so much reason to be satisfied, generally, that I feel very 
little inclined to criticise. 


[His Lordship withdrew. | 


James Paterson, Esq., examined. 


4774. ( Chairman.) Have you been for some time a frequenter of the reading-room of the 
Museum ?—Yes; for about a year. 

4775. In what department of literature have you principally pursued your researches ?— 
Chiefly in Parlimentary documents, Reports of Committees and Commissioners; the Blue 
Books of Parliament, | chiefly consult. 

4776. With respect to the supply of those books, is there any information that you wish to 
communicate to the Commission ?—I wish to state, that I have had occasion frequently to con- 
sult Reports which have been issued during the last Session of Parliament, and I find that, up 
to the present day, there is not a paper which has been issued during the last Session, in the 
library ; so that I have not been able to consuit any of those. 

4777. You would say that, generally, the library is a session in arrear ?—Yes. 

4778. With respect to the periods before that arrear, do you find sufficient facilities for your 
purpose ?— Yes; | have found, that up to the end of Session 1847, the whole of the documents 
have been there. 
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4779. Do you consider, that for such purposes as yours, an early inspection of recent doeu- 
ments is a matter of importance ?—Of great importance, T think. 

4780. The Parliamentary documents, taken separately, are to be had at a moderate price, 
are not they ?—I think they are very expensive. 

4781. In referring to the Blue Books and other Parliamentary documents, what catalogue 
have you consulted ?—I consulted the catalogues which are published by Parliament. TI do 
not consult the public catalogue of the library, but the Parliamentary indexes, 

4782. Generally speaking you have not had much occasion yourself to consult the catalogue 
of the library ?—Not much. 

A783. Are you satisfied with the attendance and the accommodation of the reading-room ?— 
Yes, quite satisfied, except that I might mention that I think that it would be very desirable 
that in the evenings the library should be open; that you should not be confined to four o’clock 


in the day. 

4784. (Mr. Hume.) Do you mean during the summer months, or during the winter 
months ?— During both. 

4785 ( Viscount Canning.) You would light the reading-room artificially ?—Yes. 

4786, Have you ever thought of the danger that would be incurred to the establishment if 
that were done ?—I have not considered those objections, but I should find it convenient for 
myself. 

4787. (Mr. Milnes.) You think it would be a great convenience to professional men and 
other persons who have not other times to study ?—Yes. 

4788. (Chairman.) Is there any other place in London, to which there is easy access, where 
you could consult Parliamentary documents in this way ?—I do not know of any except the 
Clubs. ? 

4789. (Lord Wrottesley.) Are you aware of the regulations under which Parliamentary 
documents are furnished to the British Museum ?—No, I am not aware of them. 

4790. (Mr. Hume.) At what hour are you obliged to leave the library in the summer 
months ?—I think it is seven o'clock. ‘ 

4791. Do you propose that the hour in the summer months should be extended beyond 
seven ?—No; I should not propose an extension in summer, but in winter I think it would be 
of importance. 

4792. You think that the same hour in winter as in summer would be convenient ?—Yes, I 
think it would, 

4793. Have you had any communication with others who frequent the reading-room upon 
that subject ?—I have often heard it stated that it would be very desirable that the hour should 
be extended, 

4794. Have you anything else to suggest by which you think the library might be made 
more useful to the public?—No, I have not matured any suggestions, not having been 
prepared. 

479). (Sir R. Murchison.) Can you state what amount of space the Parliamentary papers 
occupy in the reading-room ?—[ think about one side and a half of one of the public rooms. 


[ The Witness withdrew. | 


Peter Cunningham, Esq., examined. 


4796. (Chairman ) How long have you been in the habit of frequenting the reading-room 
of the British Museum ?—TI have been a reader there, off and on, for 16 years. I should have 
been a reader there before, except for the regulation which orders tha: no person should be 
admitted before he is 18, which I thinkis rather a hard regulation; I lost two years of the 
best period of my life, which I could have spent at the Museum very profitably but for this 
regulation. Upon the present principle Chatterton never could have been admitted a reader 
at the British Museum reading-room. He died before he was 18 years old. I lost two years 
certainly of the best part of my life when I was idle in my father’s house, and should have 
read at the Museum if I could have been admitted. 

4797. Did you make any particular application for an exception to the rule? —My father 
made application, and Sir Henry Ellis was very kind indeed to me, but he said that the regulation 
was such that he could not possibly allow me to be a reader; but he gave me every facility by 
allowing me to sit in the manuscript-room and see what books | liked to look at. I availed 
myself of his kindness for a short time, and I am very mucli obliged to him for it; but the 
year after 1 thought I should like to get into the reading-room, and that I would not ask 
Sir Henry again, because he knew my age, so I spoke to Mr. Cary, and he very kindly gave 
me a ticket before I was 18 years of age. I was therefore a reader when I was 17, and I do 
not think I did any harm to the books, and I think I was a gainer thereby. 

4798. Have you had occasion to be satisfied or otherwise, with the accommodation of the 
reading-room, and the services of the attendants?—In every way. I think the place where the 
catalogues are put mightbe a little larger, so that persons might not elbow one another; and 
I think if a little boy was employed now and then to put the catalogues back to their places 
it would be an advantage. I have often, myself, put catalogues by of which IT have not 
availed myself, but which have been used by other persons. There are certain people that 
attend the Museum reading-room who are, I suppose, so much taken up with their subject, 
that they leave the catalogues out, and I have sometimes found it convenient to replace the 
catalogues on the shelves in order to find the one I want. I think it would be a great improve- 
ment to the reading-room if the books of reference upon the shelves were more numerous. 
There is one of the rooms which is called the Manuscript Reading-room, which is taken up 
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with Parliamentary papers, the dust upon which is never moved. It would be a great advan- Peter Cunningham 


tage to have the books commonly used by gentlemen upon those shelves. I would mention 
Chalmers’s ‘‘ British Poets” and * British Essayists,” Scott’s editions of Dryden and Swift, 


and Roscoe’s Pcpe. I think there are two or three copies of those books in the library. Febrpary 21849. 


There is a book which has been on the shelves of the Museum reading-room for years and 
years, the dust upon which has never been taken off—Capel’s « Shakspeare ”—nobody refers 
toit. Now if we had Charles Knight's “‘ Shakspere,’’ or Mr. Collier’s « Shakspeare,”’ it would 
be far more valuable, or one of the first editions of ‘ Shakspeare” (there are, I am told, four 
copies in the Museum), but nobody refers to Capel’s “ Shakspeare.” 

4799. You have not made any detailed list of the deficiencies which exist, or the improve- 
ments that you would suggest ?—No; but I would say that such a book as Chamberlain’s 
« Present State of Great Britain’ ought to be upon the shelves of the reading-room, and 
Boyer’s “ Political State,” and the « Historical Register,’ and the “ Kuropean Magazine.” 
Those might supply very well the place of the Parliamentary papers, which are never looked 
at. The “ Historical Register,” from 1714 to 1736, is a very useful book indeed. ‘There is 
a copy of Gibbon in the Museum reading-room, but why should not Milman’s edition be there? 
Why should the worst edition of Hallam be there, instead of the last and best? The best 
editions of Clarendon and Burnet ought to be upon the shelves, so that gentlemen would be 
able to refer to them immediately. The great object of a library is to have books that are 
wanted most, accessible at once; and they would be most accessible if they were upon the 
shelves, so that you could rise up and put your hand upon the book you want. 

4800. Are the shelves in the reading-room at present pretty well filled 7—They are; it 
would not cost much to print a catalogue of the books in the reading-room—not more than 
the cost of a. common catalogue that is issued by a bookseller. You might charge half-a-crown 
for it. I should be very glad to give a guinea for such a book, though not a rich man. 

4801. You mean that time now occupied in making references, and lost by delay, would be 
saved ?—Yes; a gentleman writivg at the Museum, would rise from his seat and go to the 
shelf at once; he wants torefer to a passage ina poet or a standard author, and he gets up, puts 
his hand upon the book, and refers to the passage he wants. I would also observe that it would 
be very convenient if the presses were labelled, not with numbers, but with the names of the 
subjects, “ Topography” in one, “ Dictionaries ’’ in another, << Biographical Dictionaries ” 
in another, and “ Poetry” in another. At present I do not know what the contents of any press 
are—sometimes it is very dark and I cannot see. I cannot strain my eyes up to the top. 

4502. You think that that system of classification would facilitate reference considerably and 
save time ?—I think it would. 

4803. (Chairman.) With respect to the catalogue itself, have you any observation to make ? 
—I think the catalogue as it present stands is an injury to literature. 

48504. In what way ?—It retards the advancement of literature. We do not know the contents 
of the British Museum. If the catalogue was as complete as it ought to be, the student in 
literature would be able to tell at once whether a book was in the Museum or not. At present 
he;cannot tell; he does not know what your available resources are. To me it appears that it 
would be avery good thing ifthe room was closed for six months, and you were to send off the 
catalogue which you have upon the shelves, without making a single addition to it, to eight or 
ten of the largest printers, such as Clowes and Hansard, and set it up in type just as it is; 
the cost would be actually nothing, and it ‘would be a real advantage to the pubiic and to litera- 
ture. It would save the necessity which now exists of turning first to the printed part and then 
to the manuscript part, 

4805. Under these circumstances, how would you propose to deal with the cataloguing of 
the annual acquisitions of the library ?—You must stop somewhere in cataloguing. You must 
draw a boundary-line somewhere. You must say this catalogue shall contain our acquisitions 
up to the year 1847 or 1848. At present there are 16 or 17 volumes of new catalogue. But 
it appears to me that the compilers of that catalogue are seeking an unattainable perfection, 
and that it will be a catalogue only for generations yet to come; our childrenwill never be able 
to avail themselves of that catalogue at the present snail’s pace at which it is going. 

4806. (Mr. Hume.) Is there any catalogue now printed of any other public library, which 
you think is a good one, and to which you could refer the Commission?—The principle of 
Mr. Pawzzi is a capital one; but it will take so much time to complete it, the cross-references 
are so numerous. What is done is done well, but I want something done immediately. 

4807. Is there any catalogue existing at this moment that you know which might be taken 
as a sample ?—I should say that a common bookseller’s catalogue, the worst catalogue that 
is put out, if it only gave the contents of the British Museum, would be better than waiting for 
Mr. Panizzi’s. I would take George Robins’s Strawberry Hill Catalogue, which is the worst 
catalogue ever made ; a Museum Catalogue as bad as that would be better than waiting. 

4808. (Chairman.) Are you acquainted with any of the public libraries on the Continent ?— 
I am not. 

4809. (Mr. Milnes.) Do you find complaints of the present want of a printed catalogue 
very general among all your friends and persons who are in the habit of attending the reading- 
room ?—I hear but one opinion about it, that it isa disgrace to the country. It is of no use 
buying books if they are not available. It is of no use having books unless you can put your 
hand upon them. ‘The student wastes a great deal of time at the Museum, by hunting over the 
catalogues to see whether a book is there or whether it is not, and he is often obliged to leave, 
uncertain whether it is there or not. There was a suggestion some time ago that tuere should be 
a reference clerk at the British Museum, to whom you might write a letter inquiring whether 
any particular book was in the Museum, and inclose a postage stamp for the answer. I should 
be glad to contribute to the expense of it individually, so as to be able to write a letter and ask 
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—<‘ Have you such and such a book in the Museum, or such and such a pamphlet, or such 
and such a proclamation?” He would say “Yes, you have only occasion to call at the 
Museum and write your ticket, and you will get it.” The attendants are most praiseworthy ; 
I have found every attention from them, 

4810. (Lord Wrottesley.) Axe the persons, to whom you refer as having complained, personal 
friends of your own, or readers whom you have met with at the Museum, who have been in 
the habit of frequenting the reading-room daily ?—I believe, that if this Commission were to 
go into the reading-room, and ask aloud, “ Will those gentlemen who approve of the present 
catalogue, hold up their hands; and those who do not, af.erwards hold up theirs?” you would 
have every hand against it. 

4811. (Viscount Canning.) You think it would be very beneficial to send the present cata- 
logue to the printer’s, and to have it printed off ?—Certainly ; there is great loss of time in 
cross-referring. 

4812. The present catalogue, as it now stands, being so deficient as you describe, would it 
be worth while to make such a sacrifice as you suggested in a former answer, in order to have 
it printed off at once, in its present state ?—If you hold out the prospect that we are to have a 
better catalogue ina short time, T should give up that notion, 

4813. Is your objection to the present catalogue that it is altogether imperfect and erroneous 
in its system, or only that it is illegible and inconvenient, from being half in print and half in 
manuscript ?—The great defect and waste of time is, that there is so much manuseript, and so 
much cross-referring to the printed part. I should really be clad to see the catalogue printed 
as it 1s now. 

4814, Then it is rather a mechanical improvement that you wish for, by substituting print 
for manuscript, than a change in the system?—I wish to see a change in the system. Mr. 
Panizzi’s new catalogue is infinitely better ; but I do not see when we are to get it. 

4815. (Mr. Milnes.) But you consider that the advantage of having an alphabetical printed 
catalogue, easily accessible, instead of having only the present half-print and half-manuscript 
catalogue, so difficult of access, is the first point to be gained ?—-I should think so: leave 
the next generation to print Mr. Panizzi’s catalogue; but give us something that will really 
be of use. 

4816. (Lord Wrottesley.) You spoke of the slow pace at which the new catalogue is pro- 
ceeding. Do you know the pace at which it is proceeding ?—I only judge of what the public 
see. ‘There is the letter A, in the reading-room, filling sixteen volumes. I do not suppose the 
catalogue is of much use till it is publicly placed there. I have seen nothing but letter A there. 

4817. (Lord Seymour.) You were understood to say, that many who have examined the 
catalogue, as it now stands, have left the Museum, without being able to find whether the books 
which they wanted were in the Museum or not ?—The catalogue, being half manuscript and 
half printed, is very teasing; and readers do not know the subdivisions of the catalogue. 
Every reader should have a printed paper put into his hand, showing the plan of the 
subdivisions of books in the library. One day I wanted to refer to the European Magazine; 
after wasting a good deal of time, I was told that there was only one copy of the book, and that 
I must look for it under the head of Ephemerides. It is a very good head, but I would defy 
any one to think of it. 

4818. You think it would be a great convenience to readers generally to have a short printed 
guide, instructing them how to get at books?—I think so. I have been compiling a little ac- 
count of the Museum, myself, for Mr. Murray’s Hand-book of London, aud I wished to avail 
myself of the Synopsis of the Museum, but I could get very little there; I was obliged to find 
out all kinds of odds and ends about the Museum; but in the Synopsis there is no account of 
the library. It ought to tell you how you can get access to the library, and get access to the 
print-room ; but there is nothing of the kind. — 

4819. You mention a number of books, which you think ought to be in the reading-rocm, ac- 
cessible to all readers. Do not many readers who come there, come for the purposes of reading 
works of science as well as literature?—No doubt; you must try and represent all classes of 
readers in the Museum. 

4820. Books of reference, and other books of that kind, are the class-books that would be 
most useful, in the first place-?—Unquestionably. I think books representing British 
literature should be the first class in the British Museum. 1 would not deluge it with foreign 
books. 

4821. (Mr. Hume.) Your opinion is, that a catalogue even of the most common kind, such 
as an ordinary bookseller’s catalogue, would, for the present generation, be very useful, without 
stopping the larger catalogue of Mr. Panizzi, which is now going on ?—Certainiy; I should 
be very sorry indeed to stop Mr. Panizzi’s catalogue, but I think the commonest bookseller’s 
catalogue would be preferable to waiting. 

4822. (Chairman.) Is your recollection distinct that you found the European Magazine 
under the title Ephemerides ?—I think so. 

4823. Are there any observations that you wish to take this opportunity of addressing to the 
Commission ?—I may mention upon the subject of the catalogue an observation made to me by 
an eminent bookseller. He was remarking what a disgrace it was not to have a printed 
catalogue of the library. «“ Put it up to competition,” was his remark, ‘‘ and see how soon you 
will get it done. Ask Mr. Rodd how many men he would require to complete iter 

4824, How would you propose future additions to be made public ?——That is the difficulty— 
it might be at first in manuscript. 

4825, You would have an addenda published from time to time ?2—You do that with manu- 
scripts, but it is very troublesome ; you donot know what you have got in the Museum. ‘There 
is a catalogue of the manuscripts, which is very useful, and I should be very glad if we hada 

catalogue of the books up to the year 1840. 
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4826. Would you be content with a much more compendious catalogue than the one which 
is now half in print and half in manuscript ?—I think so. 

4827. Something more in the nature of an index ?—Yes; all I want to see is the man’s 
name and the subject and date of the book, and where it is printed. 

4828. (Mr. Milnes.) Have you any complaint to make as to books not having been supplied 
you which you have asked for?—No, I do not trouble them ahout modern books very much ; 
in my line of reading there are not many persons applying for the books. 

4829. Has it ever occurred to you to be told that a book was missing which you asked for ?— 
No, I do not remember any occasion of the kind. 

4#30, (Sir R. Murchison.) Are you of opinion that special catalogues of the books illustra- 
tive of each branch of history, of literature, and science, and so forth, would be desirable, and 
that the public would appreciate such special catalogues ?—I should be very glad to have a 
catalogue of English poetry, and books upon English history. 

4831. Do you think that such special catalogues, if printed, would have a sale with the 
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which Mr. Maitland published of the books in the Lambeth Library, prior to 1600, is a 
valuable book. I should be glad to have a catalogue of that kind of the books in the British 
Museum, 

4832. (Chairman.) Would you wish to see a catalogue of rare works and fine editions in 
the Museum ?—It is difficult to draw a line as to what are and what are not. rare works. 
I would rather have it complete up to a certain year, giving the books, such as they are, 
whether they are rare or not. 

4833. (Mr. Hume ) Do you think it would be more useful to have a general alphabetical 
list of the authors’ names, and the subjects, than to have them in classes?—I would rather 
have it alphabetical. I think it so simple that there is no misunderstanding it, and it is not 
everybody that can arrange books according to subjects—one book may be arranged under so 
many different subjects. 

4834. (Lord Seymour.) Have you often asked for books and found that they were not in 
the Museum ?—You do not kuow but what they are in the Museum. The only instance I 
recollect of such a book is the Correspondence of Richardson the novelist. It was a common 
book, which you might pick up for six or seven shillings. 

4835. (Mr. Hume.) Can you hazard an opinion as to the actual time, upon the average, 
lost in consulting the catalogue. before you find a book ?—For my own part, I am unwilling to 
go to the Museum, there is so much time wasted in hunting over the present catalogue. 

4836. In your own case, what time do you consider to be wasted in that way in a day, upon 
the average ?——It is an irksome thing to look at the catalogue; it tries your eyes. One is 
unwilling to rise up and look at the catalogue. 

4837. If you had a plain printed alphabetical catalogue there might be one for every table ? 
—Yes: and you would find a sale for a catalogue of that kind, which would help to lessen the 
expense, 

48338. (Chairman.) Supposing you had a printed catalogue, in order to enable you to obtain 
the book you wanted with facility, it would be necessary that that catalogue should have the 

ress-mark ?—It would be of advantage, certainly. 

4839. Otherwise you would have to refer still to the catalogue in the Museum to find the 
press-mark ?—Yes ; but if you know the book is there, that is the great thing. If you hada 
printed reference to the shelves, then that would tie the books to the shelves, and would not 
allow the librarian to re-arrange the books. 

4840. (Mr. Hume.) If you now and then decline to come to the library, from the difficulty 
you find in referring to it, is it your opinion that the utility of the library, as a place of national 
resort, is very much lessened by the want of a catalogue?—I am quite of that opinion. 

4841. You seem to consider that the expense of printing such a catalogue would not be 
very great, and you think that there would be many purchasers for it ; but whatever the expense 
might be, and whether there were purchasers or not, you think it ought to be done, and that 
there ought to be a copy, one en each table in the reading-room, and that that alone would be 
of great use to the community ?—] think it would be an object worthy of the nation, 

4842. Would it not be much better, if expense was an object, to cease to purchase any more 
books till a more complete list of all those in the library was made ?—I would stop buying 
books, and rather spend the money on the catalogue that would be granted by Parliament in 
purchasing other books; it is of little use adding heaps of books to your library if a student 
does not know whether the books he wants are there or not. The first thing is to make what 

ou have available. 1 ea 

4843. (Lord Wrottesley.) In what manner would you describe anonymous publications in 
the printed catalogue ?—I have not so much thought about that ; I have thought more of the 
necessity of the catalogue. I suppose they would be classed under subjects. oe 

4844, It appears that the European Magazine is entered under the head of Ephemerides in the 
King’s Catalogue, which is a prinied catalogue. In what manner do you suppos- the European 
Magazine would be entered in the new printed catalogue /—I should put it under the head of 
“ European Magazine,” or “ Magazine.’ I went to “ Magazine”’ first, then I went to 
«© Huropean,” and then I was obliged to ask where it was. 

4845. (Mr. Milnes.) Do you see any way in which a printed catalogue would enable you to 
get at a book in the Museum without consulting the press mark and finding where it stands —_ 
I do not object to the labour that is thrown upon me in putting my own press-mark 1s, hed am 
very willing to do that. If I know that such and such a work is in the printed catalogue in 


the British Museum, ] am quite willing to put in the mark myself 
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4846. Therefore you would propose that there should be several accessible copies of this 
catalogue, and one copy with the press-marks, which you your elf would consult in order to put 
the press-mark upon the paper which you deliver to the officer ?—I think there should not be 
one copy only wih the press-mark, but five copies, or even more, It is not any very great 
expense to employ a cleik at 5s. a day, to fill in press-marks. . 

4847. (Mr. Hume.) You want first to know what is in the library ?—I do. 

4848, You have no means of knowing that at present ?—Certainly not. 

4849. Therefore a simple catalogue is the object of most importance at present ?—Unques- 
tionably it is the great difficulty of the Museum, , 

4850. (Mr. Milnes.) You do not think any great inconvenience results from the reader 
having himself to look at the catalogue and put the press-mark L—al read Sir Harris Nicolas’s 
pamphl.t upon that subject, but I do not object to the so-called linconvenience 5 when I have 
got the entry open before me, I am willing to put that entry down, only facilitate my being 
able to know whether such a book is in the Museum. 

4851. (Lord Wrottesley.) Have you made any calculation as to the probable expense of 
such a catalogue as you recommend, or the number of volumes to whieh it would extend ?— 
I do not know what the contents of the Museum are, anid therefore I can form no estimate. 
You would soon get a catalogue sprinted if the Library of the British Museum was required to 
be sold by auction. 

4852. (Mr. Hume.) Do you think that a catalogue, such as that which was prepared for the 
sale of the Stowe Library, would answer the purposes you contemplate ?—There is too much 
information sometimes in that. ‘There is an account given of a particular book, to recommend 
it to the person who looks over the catalogue, in order to obtain purchasers. To copy that 
would be waste of room. I do not want you to tell me that such a book is extremely rare—I 
will find that out. 

4853. Are there any other suggestions which you wish to make with the view of making 
the library more useful ?—I should be very glad of a catalogue of the contents of the reading- 
room. 

4854, You think the readers would pay for it ?—The berter class of readers I have no doubt 
would. Of course there are many poor attendants in the Museum who are mere hack 
writers for common books; but the better class of peop'e would pay for it, and you would get a 
sale out of doors for it, that people might know what your reference books were. 

4855. (Sir &. Murchison.) Would you recommend an increase in the reference books ?— 
I would recommend the Parliamentary papers to be taken out, as they are scarcely ever used. 

4856. You wouid increase the list of reference books in the reading-room ?—I would, 

4857. (Mr. Hume.) Do you think there would be much facility afforded to readers if, 
in addition to the simple alphabetical catalogue, there should be also a class one, arranging the 
books according to their subject, such as poetry, history, &c. ?—I should be very glad to see it, 
but its compilation would be attended with very great expense and labour; it would be of ad- 
vantage to literature if it was done. 

4858. You would be satisfied with the first ?—I would be satisfied with the first. I may 
observe, that I should be very sorry to see another catalogue done upon that sized paper (atlas 
folio). 

4859. (Lord Wrottesley.) To what department of reading are your researches principally 
directed ?—British biography and British history. My reading is almost solely confined to 
British books. I have had one or two objects in view in the compilation of books, and I am 
going to dedicate my time to illustrate those points. 

4860. (Mr. Hume) Have you any observations to make respecting the binding the books? 
—Some of the old poetry is a little too gaudily bound, and I am not much an admirer of half- 
bindings, I think every book ought to be bound at once in calf. Ido not like to see paper 
sides to a book ; you have got to do it over again ; they always get dirty; they are only fit for a 
circulating library. 

4561. (Mr. Milnes.) If all the books were in calf, would not the binding be much more 
expensive ?—If you took off some of the expense of morocco and russia, I think you might bind 
them all in calf. 

4862. (Viscount Canning.) With respect to the attendants in waiting in the reading-room to 
serve the readers, are you of opinion that they are of a sufficiently educated class, or would 
there be any advantage in having men more versed in literature themselves ?—I confess I am 
unwilling to trouble them. Mr. Cates I have always found very full of information upon the 
particular class of books which I wished to refer to. There was an attendant who died the 
other day, Mr. Scott, whom I found extremely useful; but beyond that I know nothing of 
them. I seldom ask questions; there ought to be no occasion for putting questions. 

4863. (Mr. Hume.) In fact, you want a catalogue that shall enable you -to obtain the 
information you want, and to trouble the servants as little as possible ?—Just so. Ido not want 
to ask a question when J go there. 


[Zhe Witness withdrew.] 


Charles Tomlinson, isq., examined. 

4864, (Mr. Hume.) You have expressed a desire to represent to the Commissioners what 
you consider to be the defects in the present catalogue of the library. “Will you state, as shortly 
as you can, what you complain of, and what suggestions you would make ?—I will.—Before 
I enter upon that I would first beg to conyey to the Commissioners my expression of gratitude 
for the considerable facilities which during more than eleven years I have experienced in this 
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institution, and assistance in my literary undertakings and general studies. And, at the same 
time, I would express my grateful thanks to the officers of the institution for invariable acts of 
ines « and attention w hee ever I have called upon them for assistance. Any remarks that [ 
may have to make will be with a view to make the institution more efficient for working liter rary 
men like myself. Of course | am not actuated by any feeling of unkindness to any individual 
connected with the institution. With respect to the catalogue, it has often occurred to me, that 
in a large institution of this kind, two catalogues might ie of very great service—one alpha- 
betical, “simply with the authors’ names and the titles of the books, with, perhaps, no cross 
references; another distinct catalogue, kept in another part of the reading-room, so as to be 
accessible to all literary men, classified as to suby cts, with the authors’ names. 
4865. (Chairman.) Do you mean manuscript or printed ?—That I think is a matter of in- 
difference. If this undertaking be too great, | would confine the energies of the institution toa 
catalogue of the authors’ names and tie nee of the books. I was speaking this morning with 
an eminent publisher, and hesaid that he saw no reason whatever why the books, as fast as they 
were received into the library should not be entered and catalogued ; ‘and he instanced the Pub- 
lishers’ Cireular, in which all the books, without exception, published i in London every week, are 
entered, and which is printed and distributed to the trade, and to all gentlemen w ho ates to 
subscribe to the work, This I think might be done if a little less were attempted ; but at present 
the task is somewhat hopeless of finding a book, especially if it be a periodical, such, for instanee, 
as the celebrated “ Annuaires,” published by the Bureau des Longitudes, and presented to the 
French government every year. This work is of great importance to scientific men in this 
country; it is a work which I have had lrequent occasion to use. If the Commissioners will 
allow me, I will relate my adventures in search of this work, nearly the whole of which is in 
the library. When I first went in search of it I thought I fioula find it in the new catalogue. 


tas) 
4866. Is it a quarto work ?—It is a small 18mo. work. It is distinguished by etic 
notices by Arago, and other eminent men. It extends to 50 volumes, perhaps more, and mest 


of these are in the Museum library, but ie search for them, and to write out tickets so as to get 
them all, would puzzle any reader. Yet one would suppose that the two fol’o volumes of the 

new catalogue, headed ‘¢ Academies,” ought to contain them. On referring to one of those 
volumes, ander the subdivisions ‘‘ Europe,’ * « France,” “ Paris,” and “ Bureau des Longitudes,”’ 
we find the following reference, ‘‘See ‘ Ephemeride:—Annuaires,’ par le B. des L.” But as 
we are not yet in possession of letter E of the new catalogue, this reference is of no use. And 
yet, strange to say, on this very page, the next entry to the above is of an odd volume of the 
we sie? for 1842; that is, one volume out of the 50. I copy the entry verbatim, “ P. P., 
2260. Annuaire pour l’an 1840, présenté au Roi, par le B. des L. 2° édition augmenté de 
notices scientifiques par M. Arago. Paris, 1842, 12°.’” Continuing our search in the new 
catalogue, let us refer fo Arago, who adds the scientific notices, We find the following, “ 716, 
1. 11. Araco (Domenique Frangois), see Acapemies, Europe, France, Paris, Bureau des 
Longitudes. Observations ote by MM. Bouvard, A, etc., tom |. 1825, fol.” 


This search in the new catal ogue has only produced one volume out of the 50. Let us now 
Sake : 
turn to the old catalogue, letter A. We find “ Annuarres, 757 —5— Annuaire pour l’an 


1839, presenté au Roi, par le Bureau des Longitudes, 8°. Paris, 1838.” This is another odd 
volume out of the 50. 

4867. Is that the second edition?—It is not. Turning to the volume of the old catalogue, 
marked “ Prriopicat Pusrications (Foreign), Europe, France, Paris;” the Annuaire is 
not to be found. neti turning to the old catalogue, volume marked EPpHemERiD#s, we find 
757, a “Bureau des Longitudes, Annuaire pour 1798- 1800-1802, 1804-1308-38, complete, 
12mo Paris, 1797-1837. 7 

4868. How many volumes would you find under that head ?—37 volumes, 

4869. (Mr. Hume.) Out of 50?—Yes. 

4870. (Mr Milnes.) Ave they all of the same size ?—Yes, small 12mo. Here, then, is the 
great bulk of the work in a place where it would hardly be looked for; especially as nile order 
of the search most sag) adopted isthe one I have given. The dectincin between Periodical 
Publications, transactions of Academies, and learned bodies, Magazines, Annuals, Annuatres, and 
Ephemerides, i is not clearly made out; and yet, if the hood sought be a scientific periodical, 
it may be entered, under the present system, under any one of “the above titles. I could give 
examples of scientific periodicals being entered under any one of those distinct titles, so that 
the search is a very laborious one, consuming a great deal of the time of literary men, a very 
often putting the sub-librarians at fault. The same want of intelligence, as I must call it, 
might be pointed out in many other instances. There is “The History and Description of 
Rossii Fuel; the Collieries, and Coal Trade of Great Britain.” That has no author’s. name, 
It is by Holland; but I think it is generally understood, as a point of literary etiquette, that 
where a literary man withholds his name from the title- page no one has any business to quote 
the writer by his name: nevertheless his name is written in pencil, “ John Holland,” on the 
title- page. ‘But this ought not to have been a guide to the gentlemen making the index; nor 
was it, for he enters it under another title. T his book has oe eeerel me a great deal of pagel 
T looked under the head of « Coal,” I looked under “ Collieries,” and I looked. under « Fuel,” 
and it is not to be found under any one of those titles; but it is found under “ Great Britain 
and Ireland.” 

4871. Did you look under the name of “ Holland?”—I do not think I did. It is entered 
under the name of “Great Britain and Ireland.” Ido not think it would be entered twice. 
The press-mark, aud everything, is under the name of “Great Britain and Ireland.” 

4872. (Viscount Canning.) You say that it does not bear the author’s name upon the title- 
page /—Not in the work; it is inserted (improperly, as I think) in pencil. Again, in the new 
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catalogue, under the letter A, the works of Voltaire occupy 50 columns of printed and written 
matter; and the reason for their being thus entered appears to be, that the family name of this 
writer was Arouet, a name which the writer himself never used, and by which he is scarcely 
known. Now, it would seem to me that, by parity of reasoning, we ought to enter the celebrated 
work of Philidor, the great chess-player, under the name of Danican, his family name, and the 
name which he bore till his father took the place of a musician in the private orchestra of 
Louis XIII., succeeding a man deceased, whose name was Philidor. When Danican took his 
place, he was mistaken by Louis for Philidor; and his Majesty having addressed him as 
« Philidor,” the name was immediately adopted,—the great chess-player, out of compliment to 
his Majesty, also adopted the name of Philidor, Danican being his family name. But no one 
would think of looking under the name “ Danican,” for Philidor’s work on chess. The same 
reasoning seems to apply in the other case. In the 50 columns thus occupied with the works 
of Voltaire, it is curious to notice how the various works and editions of this author are scattered 
over the building. To take a few of the numbers of the presses at random, we have 640, 116, 
346, 630, 94, 831, 227, 703, 13844, 1054, 1439, 1363, 1065, 843, &e. This scattered arrange- 
ment ofter leads to inconvenience, especially where a book is in one press, and the atlas of plates 
necessary to its perusal, in another and more distant place. In such case, two tickets must be 
written. One may bring the book, the other may be delayed half an hour or more. For 
example, “11439, 1-8 Dumas. Traité de Chimie appliquée aux Arts, 8 tom., 8vo., Paris, 
1828-46.” And the atlas of plates, absolutely necessary to the perusal of that book, is in press 
718 £27. Those two presses, 718 and 1143, I am told are very far apart. 

4873. (Lord Seymour.) You find it incenvenient, that the book which contained the en- 
gravings, necessary to have at the time when you read the work, should be kept at a distance 
from it ?—Certainly. 

4874, But the one may be a folio, and the other an octavo ?—Certainly. 

4875. Would you then alter the construction of the library, so that insuch a case the folios and 
octavos should be side by side ?—Not side by side; but, if possible, in the same case, or in 
another case near at hand. In many cases that is done. or instance, there is Gaimard’s 
Voyage en Islande, a work comprising a large number of volumes in octavo, and several 
volumes of plates, in folio; those are together, which is convenient to the reader, because he gets 
them both at the same time. 

4876. But would it not be a difficult thing to carry out throughout the library, to say, that 
folios whenever they were likely to be called for, at the same time as octavos, should be placed 
with them ?~I think not, and I would venture to suggest that, as the gentlemen who superin- 
tend the library are not working literary men, they are not fully aware of the inconveniences 
arising from little misarrangements of this sort. 

4877. (Viscount Canning.) But that inconvenience, such as it is, must be felt quite as much 
by the gentlemen who have to fetch the books as by the gentlemen who read ?—Certainly ; 
supposing two tickets are given to the gentleman who goes and fetches the books, he finds one 
of the volumes in one part of the building, and the other in another distant part of the building ; 
he has two long journeys to make for one reader. 

4878. Therefore, it is not an inconvenience that the arrangers of the library are likely to have 
overlooked ; there must be some reason for it ?—Very likely. 

4879. (Mr. Milnes.) Did it occur to you to ask for Wordsworth’s Poems, and not to find 
them in the library ?—It did years ago. J inquired for Wordsworth’s Poems, and found that 
they were not there. Yesterday I copied out a list of all of Wordsworth’s works, that are en- 
tered in the catalogue. ‘ Wordsworth, Wm., Poetical Works, 1164, f. 34, vol. 7.” This begins 
the entries. This is volume 7 of a collection of the works of Wordsworth. The remaining 
volumes, from 1 to 6 and 8, and to the end, are not in the library. 

4880. Do the other entries of Wordsworth’s works contain all that he had published ?—By 
no means; on the contrary, beginning with 1819, we have “The Wagoner,” entered in the 
form of a tract or pamphlet, and the entry is 9924, The Wagoner (vol. 3),” 8° Lond. 1819. 
We have also “9924, Peter Bell (vol. 3),” and “9922, The River Dudden (vol. 3),” the 
dates of those being 1819 and 1820. We then go on to a little book on the lakes, dated 
1822. We then have “Ecclesiastical Sketches,” 1822, which is also found in the form of a 
pamphlet, and bound up with other books by other authors. » We then have the “ Tour on the 
Continent,” 1822. We have “Selections from his Poems,’ 1831, with which Wordsworth 
had nothing to do, We then have the 5th edition of his book on the Lakes, dated 1835, and 
we have then “ Yarrow Revisited,” 1835. These form, I suppose, not three-fourths of Words- 
worth’s works. ‘There is a book kept in which gentlemen finiling deficiences in the library may 
enter them, and I made a special entry of «* Wordeworth’s Works.” That I shold think was 
five or six years ago; but this and other suggestions do not seem to have attracted notice. 

4881. (Lord Seymour.) You did not find “The Excursion?”—No; ‘ The Excursion,” I 
think, is not there. 

4882. (Mr. Milnes.) You have not in your list mentioned “The Excursion,” “The White 
Doe,” two volumes of Poems, and “The Thanksgiving Ode,” which are in the printed part 
of the catalogue ?—That is an omission of mine. 

4883. But notwithstanding that, there will still remain a considerable portion of the works 
of Mr. Wordsworth which are not in this library ?—Certainly. 

4884. You would have expected to have found the six volumes of collected works to which 
this seventh volume was a supplement ?—Yes, certainly. I think in the British Museum 
riers the works of one of the greatest British poets ought to be present in the most perfect 
orm, 

4885. Are you aware that Mr. Wordsworth, in that collected edition, made not only a great 
many additions, but a great many very important corrections, in some of his most popular 
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poems ?—Yes; some years ago it was my business to compare a few of the poems of Words- 
worth in several editions, and I found that the alterations were extensive ; in some cases so 
much so, that the old poem is almost converted into a new one by the alterations which have 
been made. 

4886. Therefore, any literary man who was interested in seeing the alterations which had 
taken place in these poems, would have had no means of gratifying that wish in the British 
Museum ?—Certainly not. In the department to which I deyote my attention most, that of 
general science and the useful arts, I have found many deficiences, and I have noted them down 
occasionally ; such a work, for example, as “ Peclet, Traité de Chaleur appliquée aux Arts,” 
a work which has been published some six or seven years, a highly important work, is not in 
the catalogue. That is not the least of the deficiencies in my own department ; I could supply 
several others. 

4887. (Lord Wrottesley.) How long have you been a reader here ?—Eleven years. 

4888. (Chairman.) Are you conversant with other European languages ?—TI am with French 
and German. In those languages I have found considerable deficiences in works which have 
obtained a high reputation in their own country; so much so, that I have frequently had to 
buy books for my own use in German and French, which I should not have done if I could 
have obtained them here. 

4889. (Lord Wrottesley.) Can you specify any well-known works in particular which are 
wanting ?—I should not lke to do it from memory, but I can mention one: there is Brongniart, 
a large work on pottery. That, I think, has been added to the library since I wanted to refer 
to it. 

4890. (Mr. Milnes.) Have you any remarks to make respecting the binding ?—IJn the 
binding department there seems to me to be frequently a want of some presiding mtelligence. 
I am, of course, entirely ignorant of the management of that and other departments, and I 
merely speak from the results which are brought to me at the reading-table. French and 
German books are sometimes bound apparently by persons quite ignorant of those languages, 
or rather they are prepared for the binder by persons so ignorant. Books are bound without 
tables of coutents, or the tables of contents are put in the wrong place; the plates are in some 
cases omitted, and I have also found a single half-volume bound in red morocco, or some other 
elegant binding, as if the work were complete. There is one case, “ Voyage en Islande, par 
Gaimard,” and in the case of a highly important volume on “ Les Aurores Boreales, par Lottin,” 
there is a half volume handsomely bound in red morocco, and ending abruptly. The last page 
ought to have shown a man of common intelligence that the work was not complete. 

4891. (Lord Seymour.) You said that you did not attach much importance to whether the 
catalogue was a printed catalogue or a written one, so long as it was made accessible ?—I think 
every literary gentleman would be delighted to get a catalogue on any terms, if it only brought 
the books up to a comparatively recent date. 

4892. You think it of great importance to have a catalogue up to a recent date ’—Certainly. 

4893. (Lord Wrottesley.) What date would you mention ?—A gentleman that I was speak- 
ing with this morning, a publisher, said there was no reason, according to his knowledge of 
business, why the catalogue should not be brought up every month. 

4894. (Chairman.) Vo you happen to know how many articles on an average are catalogued 
in the Publishers’ Circular in the course of a year ?— should not like to say without inquiry, 
but certainly many thousands. 

4895. Is it published monthly ?—Fortnightly. 

4896. (Mr. Hume.) 1s it by subscription ?—It is done, I think, by the trade. When it was 
started, a great deal of their circulation was gratis; they distributed it to gentlemen of known 
literary character and tastes all over the United Kingdom. 

4897. Have you anything further to state with respect to the binding ?—The delay in binding 
is a frequent source of immense inconvenience; books which have been used in their ordinary 
covers, when the ‘covers are worn out (which soon happens, from their being in great request), 
are sent to the binders, and I have known them kept a year. Iam afraid to say more, but my 
impression is they have been kept more than a year. 

4898. (Lord Seymour.) Could you specify particular instances ?—I will give you an instance, 
I was using the Life of Sir Stamford Raffles, by Lady Raffles, a large work in quarto ; before 
I had done with it, it was taken away to the binder’s. I applied for the book several times 
during eight or nine months. At last, after the book had been away for, I think, about nie 
months, I asked if I could speak to Mr. Panizzi. I was introduced to him. I made the com- 
plaint; he said it was perfectly impossible ; it must be a mistake. I happened to have my old 
ticket with me bearing date eight or nine months previously, and I produced it; he was very 
much surprised, and made inquiries respecting the book, and brought it tome. It appeared 
that the book had been finished, but not delivered from the binder ; that was the explanation 
I received, 

4899. (Mr. Hume.) It was not accessible to you ?2—Jt was not. When a book is at the 
binder’s, your ticket is returned to you with the word “ binder” written upon it in pencil. It is 
scarcely possible to get a book till it is restored to its shelf from the binder’s, except in a special 
case like this, where Mr. Panizzi exerted himself, seeing the book had been kept too long. 

4900. (Lord Seymour.) Would you think it desirable that books should not be put into the 
library till they are bound, because if they come in in paper it is probable that they would soon 
fall to pieces?—I think such a work as that of Gaimard ought to be accessible immediately ; 
and I should say the same as to a large work by Dumont D’Urville, which is a very thin 
boarded paper cover, a work extending to 40 or 50 volumes in octavo, published occasionally ; 
and the plates, in folio, delivered in livraisons, containing sketches in natural history, delinea- 
tions of scenery, portraits of individuals, and zoological collections, all of which form separate 
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volumes when the work is complete. It is of great importance to inquirers that they should 
have access to books of this kind. J suppose there is no other institution in London where such 
a work can be seen, extending as it does over a number of years ; the volumes as they are pub- 
lished, I think, ought to be accessible to literary men: that is a case in point. There, again, I 
may mention another instance of want of intelligence in the binder, —the parts are not pro- 
perly separated. The Geology is not separated | properly from the Botany; nor the Botany 
from the pictorial plates representing the description of the voyage. 

4901. In that case that is the fault of the binder, not of the author ?—That is the fault of 
the binder. 

4902. (Chairman.) Is not the case you have just cited rather one of peculiar difficulty, the 
work being one of great value, which would suffer by being handled before it was bound ?— 
I do not think a book of that sort suffers at all. If you could refer to Dumont D’ Uryille, you 
would not find the work, in any respect, injured. 

4903. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) As the preservation or destruction of a work must depend very 
much upon the quantity of readers, do you imagine that such works as that of Dumont 
D’Urville, to which you have referred, are read by many ?—I think not by many. From the 
very nature of the work, containing elaborate scientific Inquiries, there are not many persons 
who ask for it. In proof of which, a large number of volumes of the Voyage au Pole Sud were 
not cut open until I used them. Now, I think there can be no objection to allowing the 
readers the use of such works as those. When a work is complete, then it may be considered 
whether the whole should be put into a stout durable binding. But, unfortunately, after 
works of that kind are completed at Paris, we do not see the completion of them in the library 
for a very long time. Those fine works by Gaimard and the French Commission du Nord are 
still incomplete, which is very much to be deplored; for the French beat us in works of that 
description, in the way in which the books are got up. The plates are very elaborate and 
splendid. One of the voyages of Captain Parry, instead of a homely-looking quarto, would in 
Paris be converted into magnificent folios, and all the information, including Meteorological 
Journals, &c., would be published. 

4904. (Chairman.) At the expense of the Government ?—Yes. The voyages of Captain 
Parry were at the expense of the Government, and it is a hardship upon the public that the 
accounts of those and similar voyages should be a matter of private speculation. Captain 
Franklin or Captain Parry has the power of disposing of the copyright of his book, and it 
remains a copyright work. It eaunot be quoted from without the permission of the publisher, 
and the plates cannot be copied. Yet the materials for such works are obtained at the expense 
of the public. 

4905. Is this the book of Gaimard, which you referred to as being injudiciously bound [a 
volume being handed to the witness and inspected by him]?’—Since I used the book, I think the 
mistake must have been discovered, I pointed it out to the librarian at the time, and I think 
I could point out the place where the division was. I think it was about the centre of the work. 
This is the work, but the mistake has been rectified since I used the work last. 

4906. (Lord Wrottesley.) When did you use the work last ?—About a year ago, 

4907. (Mr. Hume.) It has been re-bound ?—It seems to me to have been re-bound. 

4908. (Lord Wrottesley.) You said something about writing a ticket for 50 volumes of 
Annuaire; do you think a reader would wish to have 50 volumes at once ?—I think it is very 
likely. 

4909. Would there be any difficulty in writing a ticket for the whole at once ?—There 
would be this difficulty—one single volume of the 50 is entered PP 2260, another volume is 


entered 757 ; “9 and the bulk of the work is (od A. 


he 

4910. Do you conceive that, according to the regulations of the library, it would be neces- 
sary to specify the marks for each of the different volumes ?—Certainly. If the reader wanted 
volume for 1829, and were to write under “ Ephemerides,” where he would have the great mass 
of the work, it would only bring him to 1827. 

4911. (Mr. Milnes.) Your complaint is, that the whole work is not entered under the same 
head, and that the volumes do not stand together, and are not accessible by the same means? 
—Yes, 

4912. (Mr. Hume.) And further, you say that you cannot find the whole by any means; 
that there are a number of volumes deficient ?—Yes. I think there are only 37 volumes. The 
first is 1798; that ought to give us 51 volumes, but we have only 37 in the library. 


[Zhe Witness withdrew. | 


Adjourned to Tuesday next at 12 o’clock. 
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Tuerspay, February 13, 1849. 
The Eart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Lord Seymour, Viscount Cannitne, Lord Wrorrestey, Sir Cuartes Lemon, Bart., 
Sir Roperick I. Murcuison, and Mr. Hume. 


Edward Edwards, Esq., examined. 


4913. (Chairman.) I believe you are employed by the Trustees of the British Museum ?— 
Iam. 

4914. What office do you hold ?—I am an assistant in the Department of Printed Books. 

4915. How long have you been in that office ?—Ten years. 

4916. Were you ever in any other department of the Museum ?—No. 

4917. Have you been employed at all in the construction of the catalogue ?—Yes, almost 
entirely. 

4918. Do you know the present state of progress of the new catalogue?—No, I do not. I 
should observe that I am not at present, nor have I been for two or three years past, employed 
upon the new alphabetical catalogue. I have been employed in cataloguing the books that 
come into the library, principally foreign beoks, for transcription in the old catalogue. 

4919. Were you employed at all upon the new catalogue ?—I was for, I should think, pro- 
bably six or seven years, from 1839 to 1845 or 1846. 

4920. Do you approve in general of the system adopted in the formation of the new cata- 
logue ?—Entirely so, as far as I am able to judge. I had the honour of assisting-in the 
preparation of the rules upon which the catalogue was constructed in 1839, when the rules 
were drawn up, and I see no reason to change the opinion I then formed, that the rules are 
quite adapted for the purpose for which they were intended. 

4921. That is, assuming the alphabetical catalogue to be the form of catalogue adopted ?— 
Precisely; and if I may be allowed to add, assuming also that that catalogue shall be considered 
incomplete till it receive the index of matters which was always intended to be a supplemental 
addition to it. 

4922. (Viscount Canning.) Do you mean by that a class catalogue?—I mean rather a 
classified index, an index of matters under classification, but still referring under the several 


subjects to the alphabetical entries in the different volumes. That is my nection of an index of 


matters. 

4923. The index of matters would not refer the reader to the actual books upon each matter, 
but to the number of those books in the catalogue, or to the pages of the catalogue in which 
they would be entered?—Precisely, with the names of the authors treating of the matters 
referred to. 

4924. (Chairman.) Is that a matter which, in your opinion, should be commenced before the 
completion of the catalogue itself?—My opinion upon that subject may not be of much value, 
but, as far as my opinion goes, I think it should. 

4925. (Lord Wrottesley.) You made use of the expression that “an index of matters was 
always intended.” By whom was it intended?—I meant by that that it was spoken of in con- 
versation as a contemplated addition at the time the rules were prepared. I speak now from 
distant memory of what happened 10 years back. 

4926. Conversation between whom?—Between Mr. Panizzi, the head of the department, and 
those assistants, who, with me, were engaged in helping to draw up the rules. 

4927. (Chairman.) Have you had occasion to hear many complaints of the absence of a 
printed catalogue ?—I have heard a good many observations at different times for some years 
past: the expression of a desire rather that such a catalogue should advance with greater 
rapidity ; but I havenot myself heard complaints as to any delay or retardation being occasioned 
by mismanagement or by any omission on the part of the present officers. It has been rather 
spoken of asa matter which would deserve a greater amount of labour and energy to be 
bestowed upon it. 

2928. Do you, in your judgment, contemplate the possibility of printing the new catalogue 


when complete, upon its present scale ?—I1 have always thought it would be highly desirable to 
print it nearly in the same way in which the first portion of it has been already printed. That 
is my individual opinion. 

4929, Have you formed any calculations of your own as to the probable bulk or the pro- 
bable expense of printing that catalogue?—I may state that I have thought as to the extent to 
which it might run; and it seemed to me probable that. such a catalogue could not be printed 
within less than 50 or 55 such volumes as those which are already in print, supposing it should 
bring up the collection of printed books to about the extent it would be at the period when the 
catalogue should be completed, which I presume will be within five, or at most six, years from 
the present time. 

4930. Assuming that it should be found too vast an undertaking either with respect to bulk 
or expense to print such a new catalogue, do you think that there could be any substitute for it, 
or a plan adopted of printing any catalogue of an inferior description ?— I cannot myself con- 
template the preferability of any catalogue of an alphabetical nature to that which is now in 
hand. I conceive that the printing of that, if an alphabetical catalogue be printed at all, is 
most important for the interests of students, and of the public frequenting the reading-room in 
general. 

4931. Supposing that object should be unattainable, that it should be considered too volu- 
minous or too expensive a work to print, do you consider that there is any other form of catalogue 


which could be adopted for the purpose of producing the work within a limited period ?—In 
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that case I would recommend that attention should be given to the possibility of printing special 
catalogues of some classes most in request ; for instance, a catalogue of historical books in the 
Museum, and so of other branches. I think that in the absence of a catalogue of the whole 
contents of the library, a catalogue upon a classed plan, giving first such classes as would be 
most likely to be in request, and to be of use toa considerable number of students, would be 
the best supplemental system that could be adopted. I should observe that I had no notice 
at all that I should have the honour to appear before the Commissioners to-day, therefore I 
have had no time to give anything like thought to the matter, with the specific object of giving 
evidence upon it. I knew nothing of it till 10 minutes ago. 

4932, Have you any notes or any memoranda which, in case you should be called ona 
future occasion, you would wish to refer to ?—I should be very glad, if the Commissioners think 
anything I can say be worth their attention, to have the opportunity of considering the subject 
more carefully. 


[ The Witness withdrew. | 


Mr. James Cates, examined. 


4933. (Chairman.) You are employed, I believe, in the reading-room of the British 
Museum ?-—I am. 

4934. How Jong have you held that situation ?7—I have been inthe Museum about 39 years. 
I was engaged for some time before my appointment, but my appointment is dated the 19th 
day of July, 1810; that was my first appointment as an attendant in the library; it is signed 
by the three Principal Trustees. 

4935. How long have you been attached to the reading-room ?—I have my appointment as 
attendant here; it is dated the 20th January, 1815; it is signed by the three Principal Trustees; 
and I have been an attendant in the reading-room since that time. 

4936. Has the number of readers in the reading-room materially increased since you were 
first acquainted with the room ?—Very much indeed. 

4937. What is your opinion of the state of accommodation in reference to the number of 
readers ?—I should think it is as good as it can be. Ido not think there could be better ae- 
commodation, for they have free access to almost everything, and they have catalogues to refer 
to; and we very rarely have any complaints, 

4938. Haye you had any complaints of late?—Not that we can call complaints. Sometimes 
a man turns to the catalogue and he cannot find a book that he is referring to, and upon that 


to) 
he says, * You have not got the book,” and he is fidgetty, and he comes to me, and perhaps I 


go to the catalogue and find the book that he wants, and then his uneasiness is done away with; 
so that I can hardly call that complaint. 

4939. Does your office make you, generally speaking, acquainted with the class and cha- 
racter of the books that are supplied to the readers ?—It does not ; formerly they used to pass 
through my hands, but now I have not time to take them. My time and attention are taken up 
in other ways, 

4940. Are there any complaints of inconvenience from the number of persons frequenting the 
room ?—No, we have never had such an overflow as would cause them; and when you consider 
this is the fourth room we have had within these 40 years, we have been obliged to remove from 
a smaller to a larger room, and the readers increased so progressively that we have been 
obliged to go to another room ; this is the fourth, and we have never overflowed, so that we have 
not incommoded any persons whom I have heard complain. 

4941. (Lord Wrottesley.) Is there any inconvenient crowding of readers in the particular 
part of the reading-room where the catalogues are placed ?—J should not place a person who 
was wishing to study at the tables close to the catalogues ; but I have frequently had to advise 
gentlemen to go a little higher up, or a little lower down, where they might sit much quieter. 

4942. (Chairman.) With regard to the catalogues themselves, have you had any complaints 
of the difficulty of access to the desks upon which the catalogues are placed ?—I cannot say that 
we have any room to spare, but such as it is, we make the best of it. 

4943. Do you think, that if the accommodation were extended in point of space, the num- 
ber of those frequenting the reading-room would be likely to be increased ?—I do not conceive 
it would. Ido not suppose that any one who comes there takes into consideration such things ; 
if they had felt themselves uncomfortable or annoyed by any pressure or anything of that kind, 
such a thing would have been known to me. 

4944, As far as your knowledge extends, you think there is every reason to be satisfied, 
generally speaking, with the present state of accommodation of the reading-room ?—I do not 
know that I could pick out a person among them likely to make a complaint. 

4945. (Viscount Canning.) How is the room as to ventilation?—The ventilation is very 
good. We havesometimes a draught that comes through the doors and windows which is very 
cutting. 

4946, Is it the case that you have rather more fresh air than enough? Generally that will 
only last for an hour or two, and that is particularly when the wind is in the north-west; how 
it comes in I could never ascertain. 

4947. (Chairman.) Is there any complaint of the light not being sufficient? Not any 
complaint, because we have three very good lights. We have in the lower room a shade, 
where people go and sit. When they sit there sometimes, if it is a new reader, I say to him, 
4 Phis will be too dark for you, will you take a seat opposite?” and he says, “ No, I givea 
preference to this side; I have good eyes, and I like a shade, I do not like a glaring light.” 
But if a better light is wanted they can go into the upper room, and there is as good a light 
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there as any one can wish for, for the light is from the north and east, so that the light comes 
each way, and no person can ever complain of the light being bad in that room; and as to the 
dark-shade room, it is an accommodation to some parties ; 1 do not know how it is, but almost 
always that one is filled in preference. 

4948. Have you had generally reason to be satisfied with the conduct of the readers ?—Yes; 
we have very little quarrelling there. I might say that 99 out of 100 go away satisfied. 

4949, Ninety-nine out of 100 behave themselves in the manner that they ought ?—Yes. 

4950. You are not aware of any particular instances of persons who have misconducted 
themselves, or made themselves unpleasant to the other students ?—Such a thing has been, but 
the moment I have spoken to them, and told them it could not be allowed, they have desisted. 
Sometimes it will happen that young persons will be gossiping and talking together, which will 
be a great annoyance to persons reading near them, and I have spoken to them, and they have 
ceased. 

4951. Have there been any instances of insane persons frequenting the reading-room ?—We 
have had some cases of that sort. 

4952. Persons who have shown their insanity by their conduct ?—Yes, completely ; but we 
have always got rid of them in a very easy way. Some of them have died, or they have been 
sent to a lunatic asylum. We have had such things. I should think, 30 years ago, a man 
came into the reading-room, and pulled out a handful of bank-notes, to give to me. I cannot 
tell how many ; I think there were 3001. or 4002. of bank-notes. He said, “Take care of 
these for me.” I recollect perfectly well that a surgeon, who lived at that time of day in Rus- 
sell-street, a very well-known character, was very much alarmed at him, and he said, “‘lhat 
man will do some mischief ;’’ and J said, “I will take care that he shall not injure you,” and 
L caused him to come and sit near me. I was young and strong then. He said, «‘ He will 
turn out very bad.” I did not take the notes, but I sent to one of the officers who was near, 
and another person, to be witnesses that I had taken the notes—in short, I declined to take 
them myself, but I was a witness that they were put into safe hands. The man went out to 
Drury-lane, and the first man that he met he knocked down, and he was taken before a magis- 
trate, and put into Bedlam. Mr. Planta was living at that time, and he advised us to put the 
money into the Bank, which we did, and it remained there till the man got a little better, 
when he came and asked for his money, and we went to the Bank and transferred it to him and 
a relation of his. That case was the worst case I remember. There was a person who came 
to the reading-room, who had a habit of talking to himself, but that man very soon afterwards 
died. We considered that his learning was making him mad. He was brought up as a 
surgeon. So that we have not been quite free from those cases that your Lordship was asking 
about, but we have always got rid of them without any danger or mischief ; but they require 
strict watching. 

4953. (Lord Wrottesley.) When you have cases of that description in the reading-room, do 
you give information to Sir Henry Ellis ?—-Yes. 

4954, What course is adopted when that happens ?—He desires that every attention should 
be given, and strict watching, and if anything fresh occurs to inform him, and he gives proper 
directions; but it is generally settled in this way, without coming to any serious question. 

4955. (Lord Seymour.) Is not the catalogue so placed in the room that it is difficult for 
several persons to consult it at once?—I have seen eight or ten persons there, but of course if 
it stood in the centre of the room, more persons could make use of it. 

4956. (Chairman.) You think that a central situation, provided the room admitted of it, 
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would be decidedly better ?—Of course; and as the catalogue is increasing so, it will be the . 


case by and by. 

4957. You can hardly so arrange it with the space at present at your disposal?—No ; we 
have began placing them in additional presses, which we still carry on as well as we can. 

4958. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Does it, in point of fact, happen frequently that persons are 
kept waiting a long time before they can get access to the catalogue ?—No; if you will ask the 
whole of the readers, I do not think any one of them will say that. J sit very near the cata- 
logues, and if I saw a person waiting, I should ask him, “ What is it you are in search of ?” 

4959. (Lord Wrottesley.) What is the longest time that a reader is kept before he can get 
access to the catalogue ?—Not long. If you were using the catalogue, I should be very uneivil 
if I could not wait while you wrote the title of the book. It has frequently occurred that I have 
gone to the catalogue in order to show a gentlemen who has come for the first time, and who 
has asked me where he can find a book, and when I want the catalogue it is in use, and I say 
to the gentleman, “ It is in use, but it will be very soon at liberty ;” and I never knew persons 
keep the catalogue long; they have handed it over almost directly ; they have never been 
obstinate about it. , 

4960. (Chairman.) When a reader has any difficulty, are you the person to whom he applies 
for assistance ?—Yes, I am always there from nine to three, or a little after. 

4961. Supposing a gentlemen applies for a book which he is unable to obtain, aoes he come 
to you to state the fact as a grievance, or otherwise ?—There is a book lying there, and if it is 
a book that he recommends, I ask him to make an entry in that book. 

4962. The complaint that a person has to make is addressed to you For the moment, or 
if it is anything above me, it is entered in the book for Mr. Panizzi; that is, if it is anything 
that I cannot assist him in. 

4963. (Lord Seymour.) If the book is not at hand that the person wants, what answer do 
you give him? Do you ever say that the book is missing ?—No, T never say such a thing as 
that. 

4964. Is that ever said in the reading-room? Have you ever heard that a book is missing? 
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book is forthcoming. 

4965. You do not know of such an answer being given to a reader as that a book is missing ? 
—I do not give the answers myself; they appear at the bar with their tickets, and the books 
are delivered to them at their seats. 

4966. If readers had such an answer given to them, who would be the person giving it ?— 
The attendant who had been in search of the book; he would find it not in its place ; it might 
be away for entering in the catalogue, or in use by some other gentlemen. 

4967. (Chairman.) Have you a knowledge of the books of reference which are kept for the 
use of readers within the reading-room ?—Generally, for I added the reference to all the first 
set of the old catalogue, from 1810 to the finish of 1819—the first volume printed in 1813 and 
finished in 1819—and that gave me a little idea how to search for those things. I was in search 
yesterday for a book: a gentleman of rather high station at Westminster wanted a book; he 
came with not a very pleasant countenance to me, and he said he wanted such a book, aud it 
was not in the catalogue. ; 

4968. I am speaking now of books that are kept for the immediate use of readers within the 
reading-room itself. Are you the person to whom applications are made for any particular 
books upon the shelves of the reading-room ?—Yes, if an application is made to anybody, it is 
made to myself. 

4969. Have you had any complaint of a deficiency of works of reference in the readine- 
room ’—No, very little in reference to that ; but if you had in the reading-room all the lexicons 
and dictionaries in the library, there would still be somebody wanting something that was pub- 
lished last year or the year before. 

4970. Are you often asked for some work of reference that is not in the reading-room ?—] 
cannot say that I am, for we have a pretty good set of books in the reading-room ; we have all 
the encyclopeedias, and a great number of Greek and Latin books. Sucha thing has happened 
now and then; but I do not consider that there is any complaint upon that point after all, 
because if readers only know what they want, they can have it by writing for it in a few minutes, 

4971. (Lord Wrottesley.) Whereabouts do you generally stand in the reading-room ?—I 
generally sit opposite to the catalogues. As the catalogues are before me, there is 
gangway between me and the catalogues, so that I see both sides ; and if I see a gentleman at 
a loss at the catalogue, if IT am not busy, I go up and ascertain what he wants, and assist him 
in looking for the book. I have spent a long time this morning in doing that. 

4972. You are chiefly employed as referee by parties who are not able to find books in the 
catalogue ?—Not chiefly. 

4973. What are your chief duties in the reading-room ?—I am asked for so many things that 
it is almost impossible for me to tell. I send out all the cards after admissions have been granted 
by Sir Henry Ellis, and renew and register the same. Sometimes we have temporary readers 
who come in; they speak to Sir Henry Ellis, and say that they want access to the reading~ 
room ; they are total strangers to him; he signs a paper—“Admit the gentleman temporarily ;” 

he is brought in bya messenger to me, aud he says, I am in search of so and so—perhaps a 
pedigree or some historical book. We have an immense quantity of good books of reference 
ready, and I look out for him 20 or 30 or 40 volumes, first one and then another, and [ point 
out the passage which he wants. It is not ten or fifteen years since that Mr. Samuel Wells, 
who was well known at Huntingdon, was writing something upon the Bank and the Corn Laws, 
and he used to come to me for what he wanted ; he said, I want so and so, and I handed him 
out, I think, 180 volumes myself in the course of one day, and pointed out the passages that he 
wanted, 

4974, You said that some person came yesterday to you from Westminster, with an angry 
countenance, wanting a book, did you satisfy his request ?—I did. 

4975, Was it a book in the library ?—It was. 

4976. How was it that he was not able to find it in the catalogue himself?—He asked, in 
his own opinion, for the book, but he omitted a letter in the spelling of the name in the cata- 
logue; and if a man does not know what he wants, how can he tell what to ask for ? 

4977. Do you mean that he omitted a letter in the writing of the ticket >—He did not write 
a ticket, but in turning to the catalogue he omitted looking to the right letter. 

4978. You looked at the catalogue, and showed him the book entered in th 
Yes, in the shortest time I could. 

4979. Have you some particular duty to perform in writing the tickets of admission into the 
reading-room ?—Yes, 

4980. What is your duty ? 
post. . 


4981. (Str Charles Lemon.) Is there any officer whose special duty it is to attend those who 
refer to the catalogue ?—No, we have no hands to spare for that. duty. 

4982. Would it not shorten the process in some measure if there were some person whose 
business it was to refer to the catalogue and fill up the ticket, except in cases where the readers 
choose to refer to the catalogue themselves ?—Some of them, I dare say, would like that very 
much, for some of them hardly have patience to write the tickets themselves. 

4983. It would be a convenience to the readers if an officer of that sort were appointed ?— 
I do not know ; they would be sure of writing correctly the press-marks, which would be a 
abe! advantage; for it is an awkward thing when they send for a book with a wrong press- 
mark. 
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stand at a desk ?—TI never heard of such a thing being required, and the greater portion of the 
readers are young. It might be convenient for aged persons, but not for young persons ; but 
there is no room for such things. 

4985. ( Viscount Canning.) Is not there existing in the reading-room a book in which the 
readers can put down the names of any books that they consider are wanting in the library ? ~ 
Yes. 

4986. Have you, in any way, charge of that book?—Not in particular. I take charge of 
everything that is in the reading-room. 

4987. Supposing a person asks for a book which is not to be found, and he wishes to put 
down the name of the book in that volume, are you the person to whom he applies to get it, 
or does it lie loose upon the table in the reading-room?—It used formerly to lie upon the 
table, but as the tables are so much occupied now, it stands in a press close by, and it is open to 
anybody to use it. 

4988. When a person has asked for it, and written for the book, he gives it back to you ?— 
Yes. 

4989. What do you do with it ?—I let it remain. 

4990. Then does it come under the cognizance either of the head of the Printed Book 
Department, or Sir Henry Ellis, or the Trustees ?—Whenever they choose to ask for it. If our 
collector of books should examine that, and see that there is anything there that he has received, 
in that case he would mark it off; he has that book before him at this present moment. 

4991. Does he come for it daily, or at any stated time ?—No. 

4992. Then it is possible that the recommendation that a particular book should be sup- 
plied to the library may lie unnoticed for a considerable time ?—I cannot speak particularly to 
that at all; the book goes to the collector, and he marks the works off. 

4993, Do you require the person that writes a recommendation of a particular book, to write 
his name and the date?—I do, but my attention is frequently called away to somebody else 
before he has half written it; but when I am there, I say to him, “ Put your name to it ;” for 
it has so happened that a person has put down a number of books, and as soon as I have seen 
him put them down, I have said, “ ‘They are all in the catalogue,” and he says, “ I am very 
sorry I have done it.” 1 think a person is in the reading-room now who did so for foreign 
works, but he never complained of a want of such books afterwards. 

4994. Do you suggest to him to put the date?—Yes, to put the day of the month, and to 
sign it. 

4995. (Lord Wrottesley.) Have you had instructions from the librarian, Mr. Panizzi, to ask 
them to put the date ?—The day of the month was put there, of course, in order to make the 
entries as perfect as any gentleman could make them. 

4996. You do not recollect having received any official instructions from Mr. Panizzi to 
ask the readers to put the date when they made an entry ?—I might have received such in- 
structions, but I have no recollection of such a thing. 

4997. When you say that the collector has the book, do you mean the attendant who puts 
away the books which the readers have been using ?—No; the collector who is employed here as 
the receiver of the books. 

4998. Do you mean the collector of copyright books ?— Yes. 

4999. (Viscount Canning.) Supposing a book which is wanted is not a modern book which 
can come in by virtue of copyright, but an old book, the collector of copyright books can have 
nothing to do with that ?—No. 

5000. Under whose cognizance would that come?—When he has examined the book, I 
suppose he would turn it over to Mr. Panizzi. 

5001. Do you give it to Mr. Panizzi?—No, I never leave my station. 

5002. After the day is over, do you give it to Mr. Panizzi?—-No, it is carried to him by an 
attendant. 

5003. You have not charge of the book after the day is over ?—No. 


[The Witness withdrew. | 


John Payne Collier, Esq., examined. 


9004. (Chairman.) How long have you frequented the reading-room of the British 
Museum ?-—For at least 40 years. I first’ came here quite asa boy. ! do not know whether 
the rules which exist now prevailed at that time; but I came here when I was less than 16 years 
old. My father was acquainted with Mr. Planta, then at the head of the institution, and Mr. 
Planta gave me facilities that were exceedingly convenient to me, and my father too. 

5005. Ever since that period have you been pretty constant in your attendance at the 
reading-room ?—At intervals I have attended very frequently. My attendance in the reading- 
room has depended a good deal upon the work on which I was engaged. If 1 were engaged 
on a book that required my attendance at the reading-room, as, for instance, when I was col- 
lecting the materials for «'The History of our Stage and Drama,” I was a frequent attendant ; 
when that work was completed, I came here less frequently, till I had some other work in 
hand, which would render that attendance again advantageous ; but in the intervals, although I 
was not a frequent attendant, I was an attendant. 

5006, Have you attended very recently?—Not much recently. The works that I have had 
in hand recently have compelled me to attend now and then, but not frequently, 

5007. Your edition of Shakspeare did not, I presume, require your attendance in the reading- 
Toom so frequently as “The History of the Stage and Drama?”—No; your Lordship was 
so kind as to give me great facilities by reference to books in your Lordship’s library. The 
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Duke of Devonshire, to whom I am librarian, did the same ; and I am extremely indebted to 
your Lordship, and to his Grace, for that favour: it saved me a great deal of trouble by 
enabling me to use many works necessary for my edition of Shakespeare at my own house. 

5008. What is your opinion of that part of the collection in the Museum which relates to 
the English stage?—I think it a very fine collection indeed, on the whole the finest perhaps in 
England; but at the same time with some considerable deficiencies. I should apprehend it is 
impossible at this time of day to find anywhere a collection to be compared with that in the 
Museum; but at the same time in the Bodleian Library, they have plays and early works on 
the drama which are not here; and at Cambridge they have a few works which are not either 
at Oxford or in this library. 

5009. Do you think it likely, from what you know of the present state of the literary market, 
that many deficiences in that particular department might from time to time be supplied ?—[ 
think rarely now: since the sale of Mr. Heber’s books, the opportunities have been few. 

5010. How have you found the accommodatien of the reading-room ?—Always sufficient, 
though it might be better. Some of the tables are a little crowded, in consequence either of 
the number or the size of the books which are in use. I have, I fear, sometimes put my neigh- 
bours to inconvenience from the number and size of the books I have had out; but generally, 
I think, the accommodation may be considered sufficient. I do not suggest any material alter- 
ation in that respect; but if a little more elbow-room were afforded, perhaps it would, on some 
occasions, be better. One of the witnesses has suggested that the readers should have separate 
studies: that seems to me to be an impossible arrangement in an institution like the present, 
however convenient it might be to individuals. 

5011. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) It was suggested by Mr. Cooley, who was examined the other 
day, that it would be a great advantage to a certain class of readers if a few standing desks 
were introduced. [s it your opinion that that would be an accommodation to the readers ?— 
Decidedly. I think it would be an accommodation to many readers; it would be so on many 
occasions to myself, because sitting a number of hours together, and bending over the table, 
is an unhealthy posture, which we should like to vary, and to have an opportunity of doing 
our work standing after we have been sitting some time. 

5012. You consider that that would be a more healthy mode of reading for many readers? 
—TI think it would. 

5013. (Chairman.) Does your experience enable you to suggest any other improvement in 
the arrangements of the reading-room ?—I agree with Lord Strangford, who was examined 
here, in his Lordship’s recommendation as to the inconveniently crowded state of the corner of 
the room where the catalogues are situated. I have often been much inconvenienced by persons 
passing and repassing me in order to get at the catalogue at one part of the desk, while I was 
looking at the catalogue at another part of the same desk; and I think if some arrangement 
were made by which the catalogues could be made accessible to the readers without occasionally 
interrupting one another, it would be an advantage. 

5014. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you think there would be space sufficient for standing-up 
desks in the present reading-room ?—I am not sure of that: I am answering the question merely 
as to the great advantage of having those stand-up desks. 

5015. (Chairman.) Do you think it would be desirable to put the catalogues in a separate 
room by themselves, adjacent of course to the reading-room ?— f it were immediately adjacent 
to the reading-room, I think it might be an advantage: I would have the catalogues as near the 
readers as possible under the circumstances. 

5016. Have you had reason to be satisfied with the attention you have received from the 
attendants in the reading-room ?—Yes, invariably. I never in my life met with a more civil 
and obliging set of men than the persons who are employed about the reading-room, from Mr. 
Cates down to the lowest attendant there. 

5017. You are aware of the fact that the number of readers has remained remarkably sta- 
tionary for some years back. Have you any opinion in your own mind as to the reasons for 
that fact?—I think that the great deficiency in the Museum is a catalogue, and that it isa 
deficiency felt very much out of doors. If there were greater facilities as regards a catalogue, 
both in the nature of the catalogue itself, and in the means of referring to it, the number of the 
readers in the Museum would have been considerably increased; I am decidedly of opinion, 
that if a more perfect catalogue had been available, many more persons would have frequented 
the reading-room. I can say distinctly for myself, that I have many times avoided coming to 
the Museum when I could possibly get books elsewhere, because the catalogue was deficient, 
and because I was not sure that I could obtain the book. 

5018, Are the difficulties in the way of the formation of such a catalogue as you would de- 
sire to see, in your opinion, considerable ?—I think the difficulties are great but, at the same 
time, I am decidedly of opinion, after long experience in searching catalogues, some experience 
in making them, and some experience with regard to this particular question, that though the 
difficulties are great, and very great, there are none of them which can be considered insuper- 
able. There is not one difficulty that has occurred to me, or that has ever been mentioned, 
that I am aware of, that might not be overcome by a disposition to conquer difficulties, instead 
of a disposition to find and multiply them. 

5019, I understand you to advocate the use of a printed catalogue; can you state generally 
your view of the advantages of a printed catalogue which cannot be afforded by a manuscript 
catalogue, however perfect it may be ?—The advantages of a printed catalogue over a manu- 
script catalogue are, first of all, that you have not to examine two alphabets. At present the 
catalogue is partly printed and partly in manuscript, and it necessarily requires that you should 
first look at the printed part of the catalogue, and afterwards examine the manuscript part of the 
catalogue. ‘The printed part of the catalogue is distinct, legible, and intelligible, but the manu- 
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script part of the catalogue I have often found much otherwise ; and any practical man, who has 
been in the habit of consulting catalogues, will be aware that there is much greater difficulty in 
consulting a manuscript catalogue than in consulting a printed one: in a printed catalogue the 
titles are more easily seen, and you have a more distinct view of them by reason of the differ- 
ences in typography—differences which can hardly be shown in a manuscript catalogue. 

5020. My question was with reference to the advantages of a printed catalogue over a manu- 
script catalogue, putting out of the question the objections which attach to the present catalogue 
of the British Museum ?—The advantages of a printed over a manuscript catalogue [ have 
adverted to in my last answer, and the disadvantages that necessarily arise in consulting every 
manuscript catalogue, at least every manuscript catalogue I have had the opportunity of 
seeing. Ina letter which I had the honour of addressing to your Lordship, which perhaps I 
may be allowed to refer to, | have mentioned some of the points that Mr. Panizzi has stated 
in his letter to your Lordship as difficulties that present themselves to his mind, in the pre- 
paration of a printed catalogue, difficulties which he seems to indicate, and indeed says, he is 
unable to overcome. 

5021. (Lord Seymour.) Looking to the advantages generally of a printed as compared with 
a manuscript catalogue, you have stated that you are in favour of a printed catalogue ?— 
Most decidedly. 

5022. And the reason you have given for that preference is the greater facility of reading 
printed characters to reading manuscript characters ?—That is one objection that I have to a 
manuscript catalogue as regards myself; but as regards others and readers in general, another 
objection to a manuscript catalogue is decidedly this, that you have but one manuscript cata- 
logue, whereas you may have 50, or 150 copies, or 1050 copies of a printed catalogue. The 
copies of a manuscript catalogue cannot be multiplied like the copies of a priuted one, and you 
can therefore have but one catalogue, and that one catalogue, as it strikes me, is not sufficient 
for the readers in the reading-room at the present momeut, and would be still less sufficient if 
the number of readers were greatly increased. 

5023. The advantages you have mentioned of a printed over a manuscript catalogue are, 
first, the facility of having a greater number of copies; and, secondly, the greater facility of 
reference ; are there any other advantages of a printed over a manuscript catalogue ?—None 
occurs to me as so obvious as those disadvantages which I have mentioned. If a catalogue be 
once printed, everybody can buy it, and use it at home. 

5024. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) You cousider that one of the advantages attending the greater 
facility of consultation of a printed catalogue would consist in copies of it being given to libraries 
existing, not only in London, but in the country towns of England, whereby readers would 
know very generally, where they could obtain a work ?—Unquestionably, I think that a most 
important consideration. 

5025. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Is it not also an advantage in favour of a printed catalogue that 
the eye takes in a good many titles at once ?—It is. 

5026. Therefore, any particular book would be found much more readily in a printed cata- 
logue than it would be by turning over the pages of a manuscript catalogue ?—If you run your 
finger down a printed catalogue, the word which is made prominent strikes your eye at once, 
and it saves a great deal of the difficulty that you have in examining a manuscript catalogue. 
I may illustrate that by observing, that if any member of the Commission will open a volume of 
the catalogue now in use in the reading-room, he will perceive that he can see at a glance, as it 
were, what is necessary in the printed catalogue, if he wish to find a book; but it is a work of 
labour, patience, and uncertainty, to find it in the manuscript catalogue. 

5027. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) In short, you would consider that, in consulting a printed 
catalogue, you would attain your object in half the time that would be occupied in consulting 
a manuscript catalogue ?—Certainly in less than that; I can speak to that point from my own 
experience. I have often searched in the manuscript catalogue, and have often not found what 
I wanted, though it'was there, and turned out to be there afterwards; and | have lost much 
time, considering the frequency of my applications to the catalogue, in looking for that which 
I did not find, but which, nevertheless, was actually in the manuscript part of the cata- 


logue; and I may mention, if the Commissioners will permit me to state it, that within the 


last few days there have been several striking illustrations of that. Gentlemen have been. 


called here as witnesses who have stated that a certain book did not exist in the catalogue, 
after every possible search on their part; and yet it has turned out, on a more minute examina- 
tion, that the book was entered, and might have been found, and would have been at their dis- 
posal, if they had been able to find it themselves: they were not able to find it, but it has been 
discovered by subsequent search. 

5028. (Lord Wrottesiey.) Is there not one disadvantage in a printed catalogue, viz., that 
supposing it to be carried up to a certain date, it is not susceptible of increase by the addition 
of subsequent accessions, except by mixing up the manuscript entries of those works with the 
printed catalogue ?—There is no doubt that there is that disadvantage; but supposing the 
printed catalogue to be carried up to a certain date, say 1850, or any other date that your 
Lordship may think fit, you can make the catalogue in a printed form complete up to 1550; 
and all the entries subsequent to that must necessarily be made in manuscript: it does not, 
however, follow that those manuscript entries are to be annexed to the printed catalogue, 
because they may be made in a separate volume, and added as a supplement. When that 
supplement has grown to a certain size—such a size that it will be of use to readers to have 
it printed, it can be sent to press, and added as a supplement to the great printed catalogue, 
which I suppose to have been concluded in 1850. 

5029. Is there not this inconsistency in your evidence that while, on the one hand, you are 
complaining of having to consult two catalogues, the method that you recommend would lead 
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to the production of several alphabetical catalogues in the course of time ?—They would be 
alphabetical printed catalogues. I consider what your Lordsbip has suggested a comparatively 
small evil; there would be several catalogues, but at present there are not only several cata- 
logues to be referred to, but one of those catalogues, and the one which applies to the whole 
library, is partly in print and partly in manuscript. I do not propose that the additions should 
be made in manuscript in the printed catalogue: I propose that all works coming in after a 
certain date, say 1850, should be kept in manuscript, and that when they arose to a certain 
number and a certain bulk, they should be at once put into print for the use of readers: in the 
meantime, the readers of this comparatively small addition to the printed catalogue should 
have the use of the manuscript catalogue till it was in print. 

5030. (Chairman.) Have you turned your attention in some detail to the various difficulties 
which attend the formation of a catalogue ?—I have at various times turned my attention to 
that subject. I know that those difficulties are great ; but in reference to the difficulties whieh 
Mr. Panizzi has pointed out in his letter to your Lordship, though some of them, I admit, are 
difficulties, in respect to others, I am astonished how he should have thought them difficulties 
at all. I wonder that a man of so much experience, sagacity, and ability should have put down 
as difficulties such extremely simple things, as it strikes me, some of his difficulties are. M 
wonder is, that he can have found a difficulty, and much more that he should have stated it, 

5031. (Lord Wrottesley.) Will you state some of the points to which you refer ?—In my 
letter to Lord Ellesmere, at page 17, 1 say, “1 am prepared to show that Mr. Panizzi has 
himself conjured up not a few of the difficulties on which he so much enlarges; some of the 
very examples collected in his letter to your Lordship will afford proof of it: when he asks, for 
instance (page 8), what is to be done with a tract called ‘Tne State and Condition of our Taxes 
considered?” the answer is quite evident, and the wonder is, how he could ever have doubted 
under what heading it should be inserted in the catalogue. Could any common cataloguer 
hesitate in entering it thus ? ‘Taxes, the State and Condition of our, considered, 8vo. London, 
1714” I cannot see the difficulty, and, if there be any, it is easily overeome by a cross 
reference. Again, he gives the following as another insurmountable stumbling-block to the 
formation of a printed catalogue, excepting upon his own useless plan: ‘ The Duties at this 
present time on all Merchandize, 12mo. London, 17142 Mr. Panizzi cannot decide whether 
this tract is to be put under ‘ Duties,’ or ‘ Merchandize,’ and he asks, what is to be done with 
it? The answer is very plain, put it under both © Duties > and « Merchandize,’ thus: ‘ Duties, 
at this present time, on all Merchandize, 12:ino._ London, 1714.’ ‘ Merchandize, Duties, at 
this present time, on all, 12mo. London, 1714.’ The difficulty really is to find a difficulty; 
and it is surprising how a man of Mr. Panizzi’s sagacity can have persuaded his own mind 
that in these cases, which he has himself selected, even a doubt need be entertained. The 
same remark will apply to other titles with which Mr. Panizzi professes to be unable to deal. 
He sets himself, as it were, to work to discover what does not exist; aud a rush, in his hands, 
would have not only one but many knots. I take another proof from the next page of his 
letter to your Lordship: * An authentic Narrative of the Campaign of 1815, comprising a 
circumstantial detail of the Battle of Waterloo, 8vo. London, 1815.’ Here, again, where is 
the difficulty? Is the name Waterloo to be selected as the title? inquires Mr. Panizzi; and 
I answer, as I apprehend everybody else would answer, of course it is to be selected. ‘The 
main subject-matter of the tract is * The Battle of Waterloo ;’ it was, in fact, the conclusion of 
‘The Campaign of 1815,’ and is pre-eminently to be chosen as the most memorable conflict 
in the history of ancient or modern warfare. I would therefore enter the work in this form, 
‘Waterloo, the Battle of, a circumstantial detail of, with an authentic narrative of the Cam- 
paign of 1815. 8vo. London, 1815.’ I should think even a cross-entry unnecessary in a 
case of this kind, but, if one were wanted, it might be under ‘ Campaign of 1815.’ ” 

5032. In short you would, in entering anonymous works in the catalogue, take what is 
called the most significant word ?—Precisely. I think any other rule than that would pro- 
duce a catalogue that could be of no use to anybody, as far as the catalogue of anonymous 
works was concerned. 

5033. (Chairman.) How would you catalogue the tract, “ Ye must be born again,” which 
has been already under the notice of the Commissioners?—Certamly that is one of the 
difficulties which may be presented, but I think that it would come under the head of 
Religion. A great deal, however, would, depend upon the nature of the tract, and I submit 
that it is not fair to put the question merely with reference to the bare title of the tract. 
Much may depend upon the body of a tract, and by that a cataloguer may be import- 
antly assisted in determining the entry. Sir Henry Ellis mentioned a production to me this 
morning, the title of which is of a peculiar kind, and the way in which it should be catalogued 
might entirely depend upon the nature of the tract itself: if it were a mere squib or joke, it 
ought perhaps to be put under one head ; if it were a serious argument upon death and con- 
demnation, I think it ought to be put under another; it would, in that case, be put under 
Religion, 

5034. It would come either under the head of “ Religion” or of “ Politics ?”—In all eases 
of anonymous publications the entry must assume the character of a class catalogue, and I 
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may here be permitted to allude to one entry in the new catalogue. In letter A there isa 


classification of anonymous works under the head of ‘ Account ;” and your Lordship will find, 
on referring to it, that there are some 20 pamphlets, of an entirely different character, and wpon 
all kinds of subjects: each subject is distinct in itself, and capable of easy classification im 
anv catal >, and vet thev are all included ler the word “A £?  e f them is «A 

any catalogue, and yet they are all included under the worc ecount. ne of them 1s n 
Account of a Private Gentleman” (I speak from memory); another is “ An Account relative 
to the use of Coal Tar;’’ another, “Some Account of Cases of Epidemical Madness ;” and a 
fourth, « An Account regarding Workhouses.” ‘There are pamphlets upon various other topies, 
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which it seems to me there could not be the slightest difficulty in cataloguing under the subject- J, P. Collier, Esq. 
matter; and I humbly submit that any other mode of cataloguing such anonymous works is ae 


only making a catalogue which people may look into, but without being able to discover anything February 13, 1849. pe 
they wish to find. eh 

5035, (Lord Seymour.) You read the title, “An authentic Narrative of the Campaign of ah 
1815, comprising a circumstantial detail of the Battle of Waterloo.” You think, as you state 
in your pamphlet, that there is no doubt how that should be catalogued, but that the part which 
is comprised in the other ought to give the name to the whole; that the Battle of Waterloo, 
which is comprised in the rest, ought to give the title to the tract. It appears to me that 
if that principle were followed out, it would lead to many errors in the catalogue?—It 
might lead to a few cross references, but certainly any practical man will admit that Mr. 
Panizzi’s mode of cataloguing it under the word “ Authentic,” which was the first proposition 
that he made, must be incorrect. His first position was, that anonymous works ought to be 
catalogued under the first word of the title not a preposition or an article. Under the word 
« Authentic ’’ it would be of course unintelligible and unfindable (if I may use the word) to any 
reader; and, if you take the first substantive of the entry, which was Mr. Panizzi's subsequently 
adopted rule, I think that your Lordship will see that it will equally fail as a guide to any ae 
reader to find the tract, and that my mode of cataloguing it, under “ Waterloo,” is a distinct | 
and intelligible mode, which would enable the reader to find the tract, which he could hardly i} 
find under the word “ Narrative,” because there might be 1000 narratives. Though it might 
possibly lead to the use of more cross entries, yet it makes it more intelligible and discoverable 
to the reader if you place it under the head « Waterloo,” than if you place it under a word 
that is of so general a character that it affords no clue whatever to the publication. ae 

5036. Supposing it had been catalogued in this way, ‘Campaign of 1815, an authentic 
Narrative, comprising a circumstantial detail of the Battle of Waterloo,” that appears to me 
a more correct mode of cataloguing it than your own mode ?—Your Lordship will observe, 
that I say in my letter that if a cross entry were necessary, it would in that case come under 
the very words your Lordship has been kind enough to propose. 

5037. (Lord Wrottesley.) The defects of Mr. Panizzi’s system, if they are defects, might 
equally be supplied by cross references as well as the defects of your own system ?— You must 
then make cross entries in every case, for you give one entry which is of no service to anybody. 

5038. Do you think the reader would be more likely to find the book according to the mode } 
you propose, than according to the mode that Mr. Panizzi has adopted in the catalogue? Do |e 
not you think that the majority of readers would know the title of a work sufficiently well to 
be able to find it under Mr. Panizzi’s system, and that, according to your system, there might 
be a question, as we see there has been in this case of the pamphlet respecting ‘* Waterloo,” 
with regard to the proper mode of cataloguing it, and that readers might be kept very long 
waiting for books before they found them ?—In the title of that tract the nature of it is dis- 
tincily given, and the main subject of it seems to me the battle of Waterloo; the second subject 
is the campaign of 1815, but, if it were entered under Waterloo, it might also be entered / 
under ** Campaign of 1815,” and then it would accomplish all that is wanted with respect to 
that particular tract. 

5039. (Sir &. I. Murchison.) In short, you wish the subject of a work to be evident from 
the eniry in the catalogue as much as possible ?— Certainly. If you will be kind enough to run 
your eye down the catalogue of tracts under the head « Account,’ I venture to say that there 
are very few readers indeed that would know enough of the titles of the innumerable anonymous 
works in circulation in England, and which are in the library, to be able to say whether they 
began with such a word as “ Account,” or not. I should never think of looking for Anecdotes 
of a Private Gentleman under the word “ Account ;”’ I should never think of looking for a Dis- 
sertation on Coal Tar under the word “ Account,” nor should I think of looking for Cases of 
Epidemical Madness under thé word “ Account,” but I should look under the heads cf 
“Gentleman,” “Coal Tar,’ and ‘‘ Epidemical Madness.” I humbly contend that the only 
sensible and intelligible mode of making a catalogue of anonymous tracts is to take the subject- 
matter of the tract, and not to take the first adjective in the title, which is the mode which 
Mr. Panizzi adopted in the first instance, nor to take the first substantive, which is the mode 
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that he adopted afterwards. As I ventured to urge in my letter to Lord Ellesmere, it may hs 
save a great deal of trouble to arrange thousands of anonymous pieces under such general Belat e 
headings as “ Account,” ‘“ Discourse,” “ Essay,” « Prospectus,” “ Remarks,” “ Treatise,” &c., Meee ain 


and Mr. Panizzi may support himself in the practice by the foreign authorities of Barbier and 
Auditfredi; but English common sense revolts from such a slovenly and unsatisfactory method. 

5040. (Lord Seymour.) Have you ever looked at the word “ Account” in the old printed 
catalogue ?—I never have; but I beg to observe that the old printed catalogue is not a catalogue 
which I would adduce as a pattern, I think there are defects in it which could be easily 14 i 
remedied ; and if that is a defect existing in it, it is a defect which ought to be remedied. 

5041. In the old printed catalogue, under the head “ Account,” they appear to have strictly 
followed the rule you have given ;—the first ‘Ordinance of the Lords and Commons for | 
taking regularly the Accounts of the whole Kingdom ;”—according to your view, you would 
there follow the old catalogue ?—Beyond all question. 

5042. « Accounts and declarations, consisting of the general Accounts of the Kingdom ;”— 
that is another instance where you would follow it ?—Those entries relate to matters of account 
—to money. ‘ : ; { 

5043. The “ Report of the Commissioners for examining the public Accounts of the King- 
dom ;” you would include that under “ Accounts ?”—Certainly ; for the same reason. 

5044, In short, in this catalogue the word ‘“ Accounts” is strictly kept to the public account 
of the kingdom ?—I apprehend that in all the entries that your Lordship has read, it 
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J.P. Collier, Esq. is strictly kept to matters of money, to which the word * Account” is especially applicable 

_, inthe English language. | : 

February 13, 1849. 5045. I come to the modern catalogue in which this appears: “ A concise and true Account 
of the Modern Cannibals’ Religion.” Where would you place that—under the word * Religion,” 
or under the word “Cannibals ?’—I will answer your Lordship’s question in one moment ; but 
I think I might appeal to the Commissioners whether it is fair on a question of extreme 
difficulty—which Mr. Panizzi maintains it is—to require me on the spur of the moment to 
answer : nevertheless, if your Lordship will be kind enough to read it again, I will at once state 
how I would catalogue it. ; 

5046. In your pamphlet you called particular attention to the word ‘¢ Account” in Mr, 
Panizzi’s catalogue ?—I did. 

5047. There are not above 18 or 20 tracts, and I thought, therefore, that you had paid 
some attention to them ?—I have paid attention to all of them, and if your Lordship will give 
me till to-morrow morning I will undertake to produce to you the mode in which I would 
catalogue all those works which are under the head of ‘* Account” in that catalogue, and which 
Mr. Panizzi tells us he cannot insert otherwise. The instances I have selected struck me 
as peculiarly obvious, and 1 mentioned them on that account; but it occurs to me, speaking 
very humbly upon this question, with regard to all of these 20 entries, that a much more 
intelligible mode of entering them may be found than under the mere word ‘* Account:” At 
the same time, necessarily, “ Account”. must occur, because, as in the instances which your 
Lordship read from the old catalogue of 1819, books of money and accounts are properly 
entered under the word “* Account,” and no other. 

5048. (Viscount Canning.) Is there practically any difficulty in cataloguing the book which 
Lord Seymour quoted to you last, viz., “ A concise and true Account of the Modern Cannibals’ 
Religion ?”—I should certainly think that “ Account” was the last word that ought to be taken 
in that eutry; I should select the word “ Cannibals,” or “ Religion,” and not the word “ Ac- 
count :” if one wishes to ascertain what is the religion of cannibals, what is there in the word 
« Account” to lead one to suppose that you will find anything of the sort there? And Iam sure 
of this, that if your Lordship were to go to the reading-room, among the practical men who 
have been in the habit of using the catalogue for years, you would not find, out of the two 
hundred persons that there may be in the room now, five that would concur in Mr. Panizzi’s 
foreign mode of cataloguing. 

5049. (Lord Wrottesley.) You do not mean to say that there are no difficulties stated in 
Mr. Panizzi’s letter, but that those particular instances you have given are not, in your opinion, 
difficulties ?—I go farther ; I say not only that those instances are not difficulties, but I say it 
is extraordinary that he should have considered them insuperable difficulties ; it is not perhaps 
so extraordinary that he should think them difficulties, but that he should think any of them 
insuperable ; difficulties I acknowledge some of them are. 

5050. (Chairman.) Have you turned your attention generally to the rules drawn up for the 
compilation of the new catalogue ?—I have read them attentively. 

5051. Do you approve of them generally ?—I think they are too numerous by far, and that 
they do not leave enough to the discretion of any competent person employed to catalogue the 
library. I do not understand that when Sir Henry Ellis and Mr. Baber made the catalogue 
published in 1819, that any such complicated or multitudinous rules were prescribed to them, 
In my judgment it would be far better to leave it more to the discretion of the cataloguer, 
unless it be a cataloguer such as Mr. Panizzi supposes, who professes himself unable to deal 
with common difficulties: I would leave much more to the discretion of the party making the 
catalogue. 

5052. (Lord Seymour.) Would it not be convenient that some rules should be adhered to in 
preparing the catalogue, so that afterwards the rules may be given to the public, or put up in 
the reading-room, that persons wishing to consult the catalogue may know what those rules 
are ?—I think 20 rules would be sufficient for the purpose: the exceptional cases might be so 
numerous as to outnumber those that were catalogued under the rules, 

5053. (Lord Wrottesley.) Can you specify any rules which you think are necessary 2—T am 
not prepared to do that at this moment, but if the Commissioners will give me till ancther day 
I will be prepared with a statement of such rules as I consider indispensable for the catalogue, 
and such rules as I think ought to be left to the discretion of the cataloguer. It is a very great 
disadvantage, if the cataloguer be a competent person, that he should be too much fettered in 
his discretion in such matters. 

5054. But are there any of those 91 rules that are now drawn up which you think utterly 
unnecessary ; whether it should be left to the discretion of the librarian or not is another 
matter ?—I am not prepared to say that there are any rules unnecessary to be observed, but I 
think them unnecessary to be imposed, ~ 

5055. (Chairman.) Are you aware that there was at one time a proposition on the part of 
the Trustees for printing the catalogue now used in the reading-room?—I am aware of that, 
and I think the Trustees would have acted most wisely, most judiciously, and most consider- 
ately, by the literary men of the United Kingdom, if they had taken care to have such errors 
as could be rapidly corrected—errors, for instance, of alphabetical arrangement, and mistakes 
of different kinds that are perfectly notorious—corrected on the sudden, and speedily printed. 
They would have conferred a lasting benefit upon literature, and upon all literary men, if they 
had had that catalogue put in type, even with the many avowed defects that belong to it. 
Perhaps your Lordship will allow me to add, that it is utterly impossible, I believe according 
to the confession of Mr. Panizzi himself, and I speak from my own experience, that any 
catalogue can ever be made that shall be perfect Ofcourse the fewer errors there 
are ina catalogue the better; but, as it seems to me, the Keeper of Printed Books in this 
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institution, instead of considering what catalogue would be advantageous to the readers and to 


the literary world generally, has considered what catalogue would contribute the most to his 
own reputation—that is, I think, the great mistake he has committed, Literary men have 
nothing to do with Mr. Panizzi’s fame, but require a catalogue which, by enabling them to 
make their books better, will tend to establish their own. If I had the honour of being an 
influential member of society, what I should endeavour to accomplish would be, that we should 
have a printed catalogue, even though it were defective, rather than have no catalogue, or such 
a catalogue as that now in use, and of which there can only exist a single copy. 

5056. (Lord Seymour.) You have stated that you think the Trustees would have been 
right to have printed the present manuscript catalogue, with some correction, however, of some 
of the errors ?—With the correction of such errors as are notorious and are obvious. If your 
Lordship will examine under the word “ Hollandia,” in the old catalogue, you will see a most 
curious error that was committed by Mr. Baber; it was of a volume he catalogued, in which 
he mistook a mere joke for a serious treatise, and it is notorious to all literary men. That is 
one of the errors of the nature that I refer to. Another care ought to be that the catalogue 
should be strictly alphabetical, At present the manuscript, I believe, is not strictly alpha- 
betical: it ought to be made so, and when strictly alphabetical, it should be at once, and rapidly 
printed for the use of hterary men and the public. 

5057. ‘That would necessitate some persons going through the catalogue again ?—It would 
render it at least necessary that some person should examine proof-sheets as they came from 
the press, and erase and correct as they went on. 

5058. You would print it as it is now, and correct it in the proof-sheets ?—I am not prepared 
to say that I would correct it in the proof-sheets ; but it would not be a difficult thing, if it were 
to be sent to the printer, to correct it beforehand. 

5059. (Lord Wrottesley’) What number is not alphabetical ?—I am not prepared to say 
which, nor am I prepared to say that they are not strictly alphabetical, but I think in a printed 
catalogue you will find errors of that kind creep in; and I can speak positively to this fact, 
that it has been often necessary to transcribe and re-transcribe, in order that the entries might 
be made alphabetical: as particular pages became filled certain entries could not be made in 
their proper places, and in that case they could not be alphabetical. I hold that to be an 
evil. 

5060, Upon what do you ground your observation that Mr. Panizzi, in the new catalogue, 
has consulted his own reputation as a bibliographer ?—I found it upon this, that as the catalogue 
which Mr. Panizzi proposes to print will be, as he proposes to produce it, a creditable work to 
himself, he, very lkely unconsciously, is aiming at that which, if I were in his position I 
should be very glad to see accomplished, but at the same time I should not think myself jus- 
tified in sacrificing to it the advantage and great convenience of all the literary men in the 
kingdom. It is sacrificing literature to the fame of an individual. 

5061. (Lord Séymour.) The Trustees of the Museum not having printed that catalogue, 
which is now half in print and half in manuscript, which you say would have been a boon to 
the visitors of the reading-room, do you think it would now be advisable to print that, or 
rather to consider the possibility of forming some other catalogue serviceable for the readers 
who visit that room ?—I think the second best thing that could be done would be to print that 
catalogue, but the first best thing would be to make a catalogue upon the plan that I propose 
in the letter I have had the honour of writing to Lord Ellesmere. It would be a great 
advantage to literature to have the catalogue printed as it stands now, with such errors as can 
be corrected rapidly—rapidly corrected ; but it would be a still greater advantage to literature 
to have a printed catalogue upon the plan that I have had the honour to suggest. 

5062. (Lord Wrottesley.) Upon what ground do you conclude that the catalogue which you 
have suggested would take a shorter time to prepare than the catalogue which Mr. Panizzi is 
now in the course of preparing ?—Because the titles that I should propose to insert in the 
catalogue would be much shorter than those which Mr. Panizzi proposes to insert, and I 
think that if the titles were shorter, it would be very easy for persons cataloguing them to 
make a much greater number of entries in the course of a day than are at present made in the 
British Museum. As I understand, the present rate at which it is expected that the cataloguer 
should go is 60 entries a day; if in six hours the cataloguer makes 60 entries (I speak only 
from information), it is considered that he has done as much as can be expected from him. 
Now, it strikes me, that that is a very small quantity of work to be done in that space of time, 
and that much more might be done; and that if you were to multiply 60 by 2, it would be 
much nearer the number of entries that a cataloguer of industrious habits, of active mind, 
and rapid pen, would be able to make—that would be 120 entries in a day instead 
of 60. In that way I propose that the catalogue should be made much more quickly 
than it is at present. I would engage, if necessary, a greater number of competent hands, 
and I would employ men in all languages, and pay them adequately, rewarding them for 
their ability, and in proportion to the work done. At present the mode of payment adopted 
in the Museum is either by the week, by the month, or by the year. I think there have been 
some instances in which payments have been made by the day; but I am not sure of that. 
Though I do not for an instant suppose that any gentleman of education and character 
would be induced by that circumstance to draw out his work to an unfair length in the 
Museum; still if you do pay a man by the week, the day, and the year, and the length of his 
employment depends upon the length of time he is about his work—if you do make these two 
things dependent one upon the other, the natural consequence is, even in the best-regulated 
minds, not to make the operation at least as speedy as I would make it when I paid a man 
according to the work that he did, and according to the mode in which he did that work. 

5063. (Lord Seymour.) Are there not two difficulties in selecting a mode of payment for 
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making a catalogue? on the one hand, if you pay parties employed upon it by the day, of 
protracting the work, and on the other hand, if you pay them by the job, of having it done 
hastily and somewhat carelessly ?—I would take the best security against that ; I would employ 
men of education, men of ability, and men ol character: men who [ should be pretty sure 
would do their work properly. I would take care that those employed had the requisite 
and proper testimonials from Universities: I would take care in other cases that they 
should have such testimonials as gave me a belief not only that they were capable and com- 
petent, but willing to do the work ; and when we had seen to that, and had made It imperative 
upon them to do a certain quantity of work properly, I think that that quantity of work would 
be done, and that we should not have those delays which at present occur in this institution, 
Moreover, I would place the whole under the management of the most competeut man I could 
find; and I mention Mr. Panizzi as that most competent man. 1 would give him the entire 
superintendence of it. If it were necessary for him to have assistants in particular depart- 
ments, I would take care that he had that assistance; and that such persons were placed over 
the general body of cataloguers as would be sure to detect any man who was doing his work 
inefficiently, and was endeavouring to earn his money too easily. Finally, I would obtain this 
most valuable additional security, that every man importantly employed upon the catalogue 
should know that his name would be made prominent, if not on the title-page, in the preface, 
and that his reputation as a scholar and a linguist, as well as that of the Keeper of the Printed 
Books, would be involved in the result of their united exertions, As I say in my letter, “it 
should be the work of all, and the fame of all,’’ as far as fame can be derived from such a 
laborious undertaking. 

5064. (Lord Wrottesley.) Have you considered that by multiplying the number of sub- 
ordinates you would give a great deal of work, more in proportion, to the general superin- 
tendent, and that therefore it might be at least questionable whether that general superin- 
tendent would have time to revise ail the work ?—He could only exercise a general supervision; 
it must be of a general kind; but on the other hand, I would take care that every man who 
was employed in the Museum in preparing such a catalogue as I should recommend, should be 
a man not only competent to make entries, but competent to correct them. Mr, Panizzi, and 
any gentleman he engaged to assist him, would then have less work, from the competency of 
individuals to do that which the Trustees throw only upon Mr. Panizzi, that is, to correct tlie 

ress, 

5065. There is one difficulty in now adopting the plan you have proposed, which is, that 
six letters of the alphabet which have been done, would have to be undone ?—Not only would 
I sacrifice those six alphabetical letters which have been done, but perhaps every title made 
in the Museum which now exists in manuscript. I speak of this as a matter which I have 
calculated,—and I think it is capable of proof by calculation, that every entry may be made 
easily in the course of four years. I give the utmost extent when I say four years, because I 
think that with only the same amount of work per day, as is now done, it might be completed 
in that time; and that another year might be employed in printing it. If the Commissioners 
will give me leave to anticipate so much of what I intended to say, I may here observe, that I 
can see no possible reason why only one printer should be employed to print the catalogue. I 
agree with Mr. Panizzi most entirely in the opinion, that no part of the manuscript ought to 
go to press until the whole is ready to be printed; but when the whole manuscript was coni- 
pleted, and you had it in a mass before you, I would distribute it among 20 or 30, or even 
more, printers, if it were necessary, in order that the catalogue might be worked off with the 
utmost despatch. I can hardly think that the Commissioners are fully aware of the great 
detriment it is to letters, and to literary men, to be kept constantly waiting for the catalogue 
because the printing of it is to be done by one printer only, instead of by 20 or 30 printers, who 
would have separate volumes, and who would be able to make it sufficiently uniform for any 
purposes of the readers. 

5066. (Sir Charles Lemon..) Do you think that it could be done in four years without a 
great increase in the number of persons employed upon the catalogue?—I understand that 
Mr. Panizzi has now under his orders some 50 or 60 persons: many of those are employed in 
cataloguing, and I dare say are very competent to the duty they undertake, though I 
believe they might be fairly urged to much greater speed. Among those, Mr. Panizzi 
might find many who would answer his purpose for the catalogue that I recommend ; but if 
he did not, and he proposed to appoint in the Museum entirely new persons for the five years 
which I imagine would be necessary for the catalogue to be compiling and printing, what I 
should propose would be this,—and I have carried it to the very utmost,—I would propose 
that the 10 persons employed should be paid at such a rate of remuneration for their work, as 
would give two of them 600/. a-year each. I would have two others at 500/. a-year each; 
three at 500. a-year each ; and three more at 2002. a-year each. ‘The cost of the whole would 
be per annum 3,700. But whatever the cost might be, I very humbly contend that it would 
be very cheerfully submitted to by this country, if it could be shown that it would be such an 
immense adyautage to literature, as I confidently insist it would be. I do not believe the most 
severe economist of the day would object to the expenditure of this money, if such an end as 
I propose could be attained by it. And, moreover, though it would be an expenditure of a 
considerable sum in the first instance, I apprehend it would be an enormous saving as regards 
the employment of persons generally in the Museum. I propose to Jay out this money in five 
years, but in the 50 years that Mr. Panizzi requires to complete his catalogue, a vast deal 
more would be expended than any sum which I wish to lay out upon the sudden. I would 
make a vigorous effort at once. I would conquer the great imaginary difficulty at the utmost 
in five years ; and it is my firm belief that more need not be spent in any one of them than is 
now yearly Jaid out in abortive efforts for Mr. Panizzi’s interminable catalogue. 
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5067. (Lord Wrottesley.) Can you form any notion of the number of entries that the 
catalogue would contain ?—I understand that there are at the present moment 435,000 
volumes in the British Museum; that is separate volumes. There would not be 435,000 
separate entries, for there are many works of 2, 3, 4, and 5, up to 20 and 30 and 50 volumes 
each. ‘Those sets of works would, as it occurs to me, only require one entry each. 

5068. Without knowing the number of entries, how can you form your calculation of four 
years as the period that would be occupied. You have fixed upon four years—a definite 
period. What are the data upon which you have arrived at that result ?—I have the figures 
before me. I have only made this calculation upon the supposition that the speed at which the 
present cataioguers in the Museum go, is sufficient. I have not here reckoned, that instead of 
making 60 entries a-day, cataloguers would make 120, as I think they would; but I have 
reckoned it only at 60 entries a-day, and I have supposed that 10 competent men are 
employed in making 60 entries each a-day: that will yield 600 entries per day ; 600 entries 
per day, for six days, will yield 3,600 entries in a week; that for 52 weeks will yield 187,200 
entries in the year; and that for four years will yield 748,800 entries. ‘Those are the data 
upon which I found my calculation. ‘ : 

5069. (Sir Charles Lemon.) You compute that it will be necessary to make a million of 
entries ?—That is Mr. Panizzi’s computation. I have not said that there will be a million of 
entries, because I contend that Mr. Panizzi has over-caleulated the number, for I do not think 
he has taken sufficiently into account the sets of books in the Museum requiring only a 
single entry. 

5070. (Viscount Canning.) Have you taken into account that there will not be so many en- 
tries as there are volumes ?—] have taken into account nearly as many cross-references as there are 
volumes in the library, because J make my estimate amount to 748,800 entries, which is not 
very far from twice the number of volumes at present in the Museum. 

5071. (Chairman.) You include in your estimate the catalogues of the King’s Library and 
the Grenville Library ?—I do; but I beg leave to observe, that if, as I think they are, those 
catalogues now made and printed are sufficient for the purpose, it would reduce considerably 
the number of entries it would be necessary to make in the catalogue. I am not sure if 100 
entries a day were made by competent cataloguers, and Mr. Grenville’s and the King’s 
Libraries excluded from the calculation, because there are already printed catalogues of 
those, that the work might not be done in less than two years, and printed in one year: the 
literary world would, in that case, be furnished with a catalogue of the library of the Museum 
at the end of three years, supposing you were to begin it de novo, and only proceed at the pre- 
sent Museum pace in making entries. 

5072. With regard to preparing the manuscript of the catalogue, might you not exclude 
that collection of tracts of which a catalogue exists in manuscript ?—I think not. Your Lord- 
ship alludes to the collection of Royal tracts, and my reason for saying so is this,—if your 
Lordship looks at that catalogue, you will find that it is only a catalogue as to the years in 
which the tracts were printed. It begins in the year 1642, and ends nearly at the period 
of the Restoration; but it is not alphabetical, and it is uot a catalogue as to subjects, so that 
it would be impossible to arrange that as a catalogue, unless you were content to take it as 
a separate catalogue, in which books under certain years were entered: in that case people 
must satisfy themselves with knowing that a book was printed, we will say, in 1645, and by 
running their finger down all the books printed in 1645, they might find the book that was 
wanted, 

5073. Is not that a collection which would give more than ordinary trouble in cataloguing? 
—There is no doubt of that; but though most of those tracts are anonymous, there are a great 
many of them with authors’ names, and those by Taylor, Cleaveland, Needham, and all writers 
of that sort, might be entered under their names. 

5074. (Viscount Canning.) When you estimated the number of volumes in the hbrary at 
435,000, you added that there were a great many works of 10, 20, and 40 volumes. You 
reckon that the number of volumes is greater than the number of titles to be entered in the 
catalogue ?—1 do not reckon that the number of volumes would be greater than the number 
of titles to be entered in the catalogue. 

5075. It would be greater than the number of single titles ?—Yes, it might. 

5076. You think that the fact of a great many books, consisting of many volumes, would 
not be compensated by the fact that a great many books contain separate works—Hampden’s 
Tracts, for instance?—I am aware of that. Of course the calculation must be of the loosest 
kind, because I do not know how many volumes there are in which cumulative tracts are 
contained, but I know that there are an immense number of works of from two to three and 
up to 50 volumes needing only one entry. I think, taking it altogether, that we might fairly 
say there would not be more single entries than there are books in the Museum. 

5077. It would not be fair to assume that 435,000 entries are to be diminished by the number 
of volumes, without bearing in mind that it is also to be increased by the fact that many volumes 
contain many different works ?—It would not. 

5078. Assuming that there are 2000 volumes of tracts on the English revolution, would it 
not be fair to reckon that that would be a very great additional labour in composing the cata- 
logue, and a labour which is not at all shadowed out by the number of volumes in the library ? 
—I am aware of that, and your Lordship has stated the difficulty in the fairest possible 
way; but I think at the same time the question is not to be viewed merely as a matter of labour. 
The person who is at the head of this institution, as regards printed books, is bound to give 
the utmost Jabour that he can give, and the public requires him to give that labour. They pay 
him for giving that labour, and it is a necessary part of his duty to give that labour ; and if 
his labour will not accomplish the object, I say let him have the assistance that is sufficient to 
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accomplish it. The paramount importance of a catalogue is so great in my mind, that it 
overrides the question of expense, labour and everything else. 

5079. But still the fact of so many tracts being bound up in a single volume must be taken 
into consideration in testing the accuracy of your estimate as to the uumber of years that the 
makine of the catalogue will take ?—Certainly ; and I understand your Lordship to say that 
there are 2,000 volumes of that kind. Supposing you were to take the number of tracts at 
10,000, which is making five in each volume, there may be more for aught I know, still that 
is a very small number, as compared with the 435.000 volumes in the British Museum, 

5080. Those are all on one subject ?—Yes, and the tracts that I have referred to are mostly 
on one subject—they refer to the civil wars. a 

5081. (Lord Wrottesley.) You heard the evidence given by Mr. Panizzi, and you remember 
that he stated that it was the practice to bind up several volumes in one volume ; in that case 
there will be fewer volumes in the Museum than there would be in ordinary libraries ?—I am 
aware of that. Your Lordship’s question does not ask any opinion from me as to the fitness 
of such a rule as that; but if your Lordship will give me leave to say so, I think it an eyil 
if several works are bound up together, and I think that that evil might be avoided: we 
might have them all bound separately, and it might be done even at a less expense than 
is now incurred from the nature of the binding in the British Museum at this moment. I 
think the binding account too extravagant. The books are bound in too costly a manner in 
many instances, and Mr. Panizzi may have been driven—(I do not say he has been)—to this 
expedient of binding up several volumes or tracts together, from a desire in some cases to saye 
money, because he is aware that in other cases too much has been expended. 

5082. I did not say that several distinct tracts were bound in one volume, but that several 
volumes were bound in one. Mr. Panizzi stated that he found it convenient sometimes to 
condense two volumes of a work into one, and bind them in morocco ?—I am not sure that 
that is exactly the course that I would recommend in an institution of this kind, because I 
think it an evil to put before a reader more volumes than he asks for. I can give an instance 
of that which I think the authorities of the Museum have lately remedied: I refer to the 
“ Garrick’s Plays.” Garrick’s Plays used to be bound from five to eight in a volume, and 
the consequence was, that if you asked for a particular play you had not only the play that 
you wanted, but five or six others placed in your hands at the same time: consequently you 
were only responsible, as far as the ticket was concerned, for the particular play that you had 
called for, and any abstraction that a purloining reader might make from the volume would 
not be, by any means, so easily detected, because when the attendants looked at the ticket they 
would say, “ Mr. So-and-so asked for a particular play, and that is returned correctly ;” 
but all the other plays in that volume might pass without examination. ‘Therefore, I think it 
an evil when books are bound up together, and I am very glad to hear that Garrick’s Plays 
have all been separated. But I think Garrick’s Plays are an instance where too much money 
has been laid out in externals, and that they might have been bound with equal advantage if 
a considerably less sum had been expended on them. 

5083. In those cases in which Mr. Panizzi has interfered in the binding of tracts, I think it 
has been generally in the other direction ; that is to say, he has taken two tracts that were con- 
tained in one volume, and bound them in separate volumes ?—Then, that will go in diminution 
of the number of entries: it may make the number of entries only equal, as I very humbly 
calculate, the number of volumes in the Museum, independently of cross-entries. 

5084. (Chairman.) I understand you to advocate throughout a catalogue in which the 
entries shall be concise; with reference to persons conversant with bibliography, do you 
think that their convenience would be materially promoted by such a catalogue ?—I think 
bibliographers are a comparatively small class, and that no bibliographer would be satisfied 
with any title that he found in a printed or a manuscript catalogue. A bibliographer is a 
person of such patient research, and such accurate detail, that he would not be content to take 
the word of any cataloguer as to the title, or any other portion of a book: he would not be 
satisfied with anything but an examination of the book itself: therefore the moment he saw 
from a brief entry that a rare book was in the Museum, which rare book he wanted, he would 
not require the title of it, or any other particular regarding it, except such as was necessary to 
enable him to obtain the book; and when he had the book before him, he would make such 
use of it as answered his purpose. He could never be sure from reference, for instance, to the 
new catalogue letter A, that it contained what he wanted, because though in many instances the 


titles are fully given, in other instances the titles are inserted with abbreviations, which I 
presume to call unintelligible dots, indicating nothing but the absence of certain words, which 
words may be the very words the bibliographer is in search of. 

5085. Would a bookseller be able to make out from the catalogue whether a particular work 
was present or absent from the Museum Library ?—Certainly. 1 have before me a very useful 
and very comprehensive, and in every respect a very excellent catalogue, made by Mr. Mait- 
land, a clergyman of the Church of England, a man of undoubted eminence, and a man of very 
great knowledge in several departments of literature, of the Library in the Archiepiscopal Palace 
of Lambeth. In the letter which I did myself the honour of addressing to your Lordship, I 
have compared some of the entries in this catalogue by Mr. Maitland with entries in the new 
British Museum Catalogue ; and I can speak from my own experience to this point, that 1 have 
frequently referred to this manual which Mr. Maitland calls ** An Index to the Books in the 
Archiepiscopal Palace of Lambeth,” and I never had occasion to look for a book in the 
library that I did not obtain it instantly, however shortly the title might be entered. 

5086. Do you know the number of works in the Lambeth Library ?—I do not; but whether 
the number be large or small, it occurs to me that if, as Mr. Maitland has shown, it is useful in 
a small library, it is ten times as desirable in a large one. 
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5087. But is it attainable ?—Unquestionably. Every book would be attainable, because, 
if I show upon a single page of the catalogue of Mr. Maitland, which I hold in my hand, that 
from the description there given, the books can be procured, I show that the books contained in 
the 120 pages of which the index consists are to be procured in the same way: if the Museum 
catalogue extended to 30 volumes, every book would in the same way be procurable. A reader 
would, at a glance, see whether the catalogue contained what he wanted, and would be able 
to write for the works: it would be attended with the utmost facility to, all persons frequenting 
the reading-room. 

5088. Does that volume comprise the whole of the booksin the Lambeth Library ?—It com- 
prises a very small part of the books in the Lambeth Library; it only includes books printed 
in England up to 1600. 

5089. You would recommend that catalogue, in point of form and structure, as the model for 
the Catalogue of the British Museum ?—As to the mode of printing, I would not recommend 
it; but asto the form of the entries, I would: I think a catalogue might be printed more com- 
ee that, by printing it in double columns, a considerable saving of space would be 
obtained. 

5090. In what form and size would you propose printing the catalogue of the British Mu- 
seum Library?—In the most convenient form that people can use, that is to say, in octavo 
volumes. 

5091. (Lord Seymour.) With double columns ?—Yes; I apprehend, as the entries would be 
brief, and the lines in many instances short, that double columns would best answer the 

urpose. 

5092. (Chairman.) Have you made any calculation of the price at which you would propose 


to furnish the catalogue to the public by sale?—Not the least; but I would have it furnished 


at the cheapest possible rate to readers: I am not sure that I would not be content that the 
public should lose something by the sale of the catalogue, rather than that they should 
gain at the expense of literary men. The public can afford to lose a greater sum in that 
way than literary men can afford to pay, for what I may call the bookseller’s profit. I 
would have it printed in the cheapest form, that is in octavo volumes, and in the cheapest 
manner, as long as you obtained accuracy and legibility ; and I would issue it to all readers in 
small parts, so that any man could buy the whole catalogue at once, if his funds enabled him 
to do it; or, if he were not in that position, he might buy any small portion of it, even less 
than a volume. I would have the catalogue published in parts, in order that it might suit 
the means of readers who frequently, as I know from my own experience, have not at one time 
51. which they could conveniently lay out in purchasing the entire work. If a man were dis- 
posed to lay out 5s. upon part of the catalogue, I would give him the opportunity of doing it, 
and so of procuring the catalogue by degrees, as his circumstances might allow. 

5093. (Viscount Canning.) You speak of selling less than a volume; would that be practi- 
cally possible if the catalogue is any other thana class catalogue ; would you sell one half of the 
letter T or the letter 8 ?—I would. 

5094. What would be the use of that ?—The use of it would be, that this week a reader 
might be able to buy the first half of the letter T, and next week the last half of it; that is, 
supposing a case which your Lordships perhaps do not contemplate, that there are in this 
country a number of poor hard-working literary men who may have not the means of buying 
the whole catalogue at once. I confess that, to myself, it would not be convenient at all times 
to buy an entire work: when a bookseller publishes works in parts, I sometimes buy them in 
parts as they come out, because it better suits my means, and it might better suit the means of 
literary men to buy half a letter of the catalogue at a time. Men who are rich would purchase 
the whole catalogue at once ; but the man who had very limited means would say, if the cata- 
logue were sold in parts, “ Now I shall be able, by degrees, to supply myself with the catalogue 
of the library of the British Museum.” 

5095. (Lord Seymour.) I understand you, in your letter to Lord Ellesmere, to recommend 
that a manuscript catalogue should be kept; you say, “ A catalogue, in elaborate detail, may 
at times be highly important: in manuscript, it ought to contain, for the security of the property 
of the Museum, a list of the plates, and an account of the signatures, pagination, and peculiarities 
of every volume; if a work delivered out toa reader have sustained injury, or loss of engrav- 
ings, or letterpress, the fact may thus be easily detected.” Do you intend to have a manu- 
script catalogue, also for the safety of the Museum ?—I certainly would; I would have it made 
as the means of the Museum gradually afforded. I would not, however, delay an instant to give 
all literary men the immense advantage of a brief intelligible catalogue such as I have described. 

5096. The object being to have a brief catalogue, and to have it sufficiently distinct, would 
it not be more convenient, and answer the purposes of all literary men, if, in speaking of such 
a collection as the King’s Pamphlets, from 1641 to the year 1661, you referred to them as one 
collection, and you stated in the index that acomplete catalogue of them would be found at the 
Museum, without republishing every one of the articles in the twelve volumes of that catalogue ? 
—It is absolutely necessary, in order to refer to the catalogue, that your Lordship has in your 
hand, with any success, that a reader should know the particular year in which a tract was 
published. The civil wars extended, as we know, over a considerable number of years, and 
those tracts spread over nearly 20 years; and unless a reader were sure that the tract he 
wanted was published in the year 1648, for instance, his search in that catalogue would be 
utterly useless: even if he knew that the tract was published in that year, he would have to go 
over the whole of the tracts of that year, in order to find the particular one that he required. 

5097. It would be necessary for a person who was searching for a particular tract, if he 
thought the tract related to any year between 1641 and 1661, to come to the Museum to con- 
sult the catalogue itself?—Yes, it would; but that catalogue would not answer his purpose. 
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J. P. Collier, Esq, 5098. For general objects, it would answer the purpose of the reader if he were referred to 
— that catalogue ?—I think not. Tt would be a great advantage if he could have even an alpha- 
February 13,1849. petical catalogue of those tracts; and I would include all those tracts in the general cata- 


ge 
logue which I propose. I would include in that general catalogue at all events all the books 
in the Museum not already in a printed catalogue. I would go farther ; I would go so far as 
to say that notwithstanding its defects we were so well satisfied with Sir Henry Ellis’s and Mr, 
Baber’s catalogue, printed in 1819, that rather than postpone the attainment of a catalogue for 
any considerable period, we would be content with that catalogue up to the year 1819, and 
would be willing that all books which have been obtained for the Museum since that year should 
be added in a separate form. If that plan were pursued, it would of course be a great diminu- 
tion of the labour, because Sir Henry Ellis’s catalogue extends already to seven volumes, in 
eight parts. My proposal is, however, of a much more general kind. I state with the 
utmost confidence that a catalogue, including the King’s Library, and Mr. Grenville’s Library, 
and every other book in the Museum, may be made at the utmost in four years, and printed in 
one year. 1 take that asthe very largest extent of time that would be occupied by the under- 
taking. 

5099. (Chairman.) Are you acquainted with the condition of any of the principal libraries 
on the Continent with respect to catalogues?—-I am not. I have been several times in the 
library of Paris, and several times in the library of Rouen, but Iam not competent to speak 
to that point. I should humbly contend that the Commissioners ought not to permit the 
example of any foreign country to interfere with the attaimment of so great a good as a printed 
catalogue of the books of the British Museum. It is not because I hear of a manuscript cata- 
logue existing in one great town of the Continent, or in another great town, that 1 am satisfied ; 
they are satisfied, and their readers, perhaps, may be satisfied, but we are im a very different 
state of society here: our objects are very different; we are doing our utmost at this time to 
extend education to all classes of society, and I think it would be disgraceful, that we should be 
content to follow the example of any foreign country, and to satisfy ourselves with saying that 
the library at Gottingen, for instance, has a manuscript catalogue. As this country has set a 
good example in many other respects, it should now set the good example ofa catalogue for the 
readers of the English public, and whatever the expense of it might be, we ought to be content to 
pay it, and not shelter ourselves under the poor excuse afforded by backgoing foreign countries, in 
order to warrant us in not making a catalogue for the use of the advancing people of this empire. 

5100. A printed catalogue, if it existed abroad, might serve as a model for ourselves ?— 
Certainly. I am not at all surprised at Mr. Panizzi’s endeavour to back himself by those 
foreign examples ; but, speaking as an Englishman, I think it much better becomes us to set a 
great example than to follow a poor precedent. 

5101. (Mr. Hume.) You want to have that kind of catalogue which will render the collec- 
tion in the Museum most useful to the community at large ?—Exactly ; and I thmk that that 
is only to be done by a brief and clear printed catalogue. 

5102. (Sir BR. I. Murchison.) Looking to the printed catalogue of Sir Henry Ellis, do you 
consider the illustration of each subject to be adequate, or will you define, as far as possible, 
the nature of the catalogue you would wish to see made ?—One part of that catalogue was 
made by Sir Henry Ellis, and the other by Mr. Baber: they proceeded im some respects 
upon different principles; the entries of Sir Henry Ellis are fuller than those of Mr. Baber. 
I think, as far as I can judge, that even shorter entries than those Sir Henry Ellis adopted 
might, in many instances, be quite sufficient to refer the reader to the work. The only question 
with me is, whether a man coming into the reading-room, and taking up the catalogue, can 
refer to it and say, ‘* Here is the particular book which I want, and I will send for it.” 

5103. If I understand correctly what you have stated, you wish another catalogue to be 
printed which should be a complete substitute for that which is now proceeding, and should 
be a permanent catalogue of the books of the Museum ?—The suggestions which I have taken 
the liberty of making to the Commissioners proceed upon that foundation: what I propose is 
an Index Librorum; 1 do not propose a detailed catalogue. The letter that I have before 
me, if the Commissioners will allow me to read a short passage, will show what I mean: it 
is on page 27, where I compare the index of the Rev. Mr. Maitland with letter A of ‘the cata- 
logue now in tedious progress in the Museam—“ If ever a cataloguer were to be tempted to go 
out of his way, in order to quote titles at full length, it would be in such remarkable instances of 
unique volumes ; but the Rev. S. R. Maitland has not permitted himself to be seduced from his 
object, that of giving a most useful and comprehensive index, by any vanity of bibliographical 
display ; and as specimens of his method of abridgement, I will trouble your Lordship with two 
or three of his entries, which may be at once compared with corresponding titles in letter A of 
the new alphabetical catalogue, which probably your Lordship will have at hand, and from 
which, therefore, I need not quote. ‘ Adlfredi, Res Gestee: John Day, 1574, fol.’ This work, 
thus briefly but sufficiently described in the Rev. S. R. Maitland’s index, occupies seven lines of 
the new Museum catalogue. *Apologie (An) for Sundrie Proceedings by Jurisdiction Eccle- 
siatical: Ch. Barker, Dep. 1593, 4to.’ This work occupies nine lines in letter A of the new 
Museum catalocue. ‘Arthur; the auncient Order, Societie, and Unitie laudable, of Prince 
Arthur, &c.; translated and collected by R. R.: Jno. Wolfe, 1583, 4to.’ This work occupies 
eight lines in letter A of the new Museum catalogue. ‘Ascham (Roger), Epistolarum 
Familiarium Libri Tres.: H. Binneman for Fr. Coldock, 1581, sm. 8vo.’ ‘This work occupies 
eleven lines im letter A of the new Museum catalogue. Thus we see, that information com- 
pressed by the Rev. Mr. Maitland into seven lines fills no fewer than thirty-five lines of the New 
Alphabetical Catalogue ; and sometimes with all its brevity, the information of Mr. Maitland 
is more complete ; for, as in the instance of Allfredi, Res Gest, he properly supplies the name 
ofthe old English printer, which, strange to say, is not found in the Museum catalogue.” 
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That is the principle on which I propose to go in my very humble suggestions to the Com- 
missioners. I contend that Mr. Maitland’s brief and distinct entries are more satisfactory than 
the useless detail in letter A of the new Museum Catalogue: the difference of expense is almost 
incaleulable. 

5104. (Sir Charles Lemon.) It appears to me that the second instance you have given is in 
contravention of your own view, because you do net take the prevailing idea in the case of the 
work entitled “ Apologie for Sundrie Proceedings by Jurisdiction Heclesiastical;” Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction is the subject-matter of that book, and not “ Apologie,” therefore you must have 
in that instance a cross reference, and you have selected cases in which there are no cross 
references ’—The object for which I introduce that is, not to show that Mr. Maitland has cata- 
logued the book correctly, but that he has catalogued it shortly and sufficiently. I do not say 
that he has catalogued it correctly, because I agree that I should not have put it under the 
word “ Apologie ;” I should have put it under a different heading, and with a cross-reference. 

5105. There is no cross-reference in this catalogue of Mr. Maitland’s?—I think there are 
cross references, but I am not sure. 

5106. If there is not a cross reference, the entry is not sufficient ?—No; but it does not follow 
that it would not be necessary to have a cross-reference to the tract in the catalogue of the 
British Museum library. I am not contending against the necessity of cross-references, but I 
am contending against the utility of extended references—references which will satisfy no biblio- 
grapher, because no bibliographer will take the word of a cataloguer, and references which take 
a long time to make, and cost a great deal of money to the public to print. 

5107. You here compare a catalogue containing entries which are comprised in seven 
lines, with a catalogue where the same entries occupy 35 lines; yet in one of these cases, 
according to your own plan, it would have been necessary to introduce cross-references, which 
would have carried it over-the seven lines ?—I admit that cross-references will, in many instances 
of short entries, be necessary; but I contend, not that Mr. Maitland has always catalogued 
works precisely as I would have catalogued them, except with regard to the brevity of the entry 
—that tract I should have catalogued in one way, he has catalogued in another, and I think 
him wrong. Compactness and clearness are what I learn from Mr. Maitland. 

5108. (Lord Seymour.) To take the first title you have given, “ Allfredi, Res Geste,” 
which I find in the catalogue of the Museum ; it says, “ Ailfredi, Res Gesta, Anglo-Saxon 
character.” To a general reader who wishes to eonsult the book, may it not be useful to 
know that it is in Anglo-Saxon character ?—I do not think your Lordship has read the whole 
entry: there is that small addition, and that small addition might or might not be advan- 
tageous. 

5109. Do not you think the mention of that fact would be an advantage?—I do not think 
the advantage equal to the disadvantage of extending the entries beyond that limit, which 
would enable a person to find the book, and to know that it was the very book that was 
wanted. In my opinion, Mr. Maitland’s entry, “ Ailfredi, Res Gestee—John Day, 1574, 
fol.’—is more satisfactory to a bibliographer, than the lengthened entry that is found in the 
Museum catalogue, because it gives the important information of the name of the English 
printer who was employed upon the work. Bibliographers would not thank Mr, Panizzi for 
the information obtruded upon them in his useless plan: they can and will judge for them- 
selves. I beg to be understood, that in what I have said, I do not mean in the least degree to 
criticise the manner in which the catalogue letter A has been made, farther than that it has 
been formed upon a wrong principle. J do not mean to criticise it for its accuracy, or to com- 
plain of it for its inaccuracy. If Mr. Panizzi were made responsible for that, F think it would 
be doing great injustice to him, because it was made under circumstances of much disad- 
vantage: no man, under those circumstances could perhaps have done better than Mr. Panizzi 
has done with that catalogue; but I think the principle adopted in the formation of it entirely 
wrong, and Mr. Panizzi himself very likely, if he had been allowed to exercise his own unfet- 
tered judgment, would not have executed the catalogue, as to the length of the entries, in the 
manner in which it is executed. In the construction of those entries, some are entire, but would 
not satisfy the bibliographer; and some are very deficient, and the vacancies supplied by dots; 
when perhaps a bibliographer would want the very words that are omitted. 

5110. (Chairman.) What is your opinion as to the present state of the collection of books 
in the Museum ?—I think it exceedingly deficient, as far as my knowledge goes, in English 
literature, and that those deficiences have not been supplied in the manner in which they 
ought to have been, as occasions offered. At the same time there are rare books—books of the 
highest value in a literary as well as a pecuniary point of view; but it has also some great defi- 
ciencies. Mr. Panizzi, from his natural inclination to the literature of his own country, and of 
foreign countries, has made the departments of foreign literature vastly more perfect thau the 
used to be formerly—for which work he ought to have the greatest credit—but still in the 
English department, particularly as regards works of research in our literature of an early 
period, there are very great deficiencies; and I think those deficiencies might have been sup- 
plied, and were not. 

5111. (Lord Wrottesley.) Can you specify more minutely to what particular books you 
allude ?—I refer more particularly to the poets and pamphleteers of the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I. I might go to an earlier period, but I think there can be no stronger iJlustra- 
tion of the neglect of English literature—it is no imputation upon Mr. Panizzi, because it does 
not come within his department—than the fact that of Wordsworth there is not a single edition 
on the shelves of the Museum. Now, of all the poets that ever lived, perhaps Wordsworth 
is the man of whose works every edition ought to be preserved, because there is no edition which 
does not contain important alterations. The same remark will apply more or less to much 
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J. P. Collier, Esq. older poets, such as Daniell and Drayton, the editions of whose productions constantly vary 
— materially, and thus, in some sort, afford a history of the mind of the writer, 

February 13, 1849. 5L12:- r( Chairman.) Is not that, as respects Wordsworth, rather an accident on the part of the 
person who looks to works of copyright, than a fault in the usual system of purchase ?—That 
duty is performed in the Secretary’s office, which I think ought to be performed in the office of 
the Keeper of Printed Books, and the consequence seems to be, that a good many works have 
been neglected to be procured. | 

5113. But is it not the fact that, in the particular instance you have mentioned, the fault 
happens not to attach to the Keeper of Printed Books, Mr. Panizzi?—It attaches to the 
Secretary’s office ; but I say that the persons who have been employed under the Copyright Act, 
to make searches in advertisements and in booksellers’ lists, must have executed their duty very 
imperfectly if they have not secured, with the repeated editions that Wordsworth’s works have 

one through, one single complete impression, as has been proved before the Commissioners, 

5114. (Mr. Hume.) Is there a deficiency with regard to any other class of books ?—I con- 
fine myself to that class of books with which I am best acquainted. I do not feel myself 
so competent to speak to deficiencies in any other classes. 

5115. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Have you ever thought of the possibility of abridging the 
labour of making the catalogue by printing instead of transcribing ?—It has never occurred to 
me. I think the shortest and most effectual way would be to have the books brought down 
before the 10 cataloguers, that I propose should be appointed for the Museum, in succession, 
one after the other, according to the language in which they are written, and the title speedily 
but correctly taken down at the time. 

5116. (Lord Wrottesley.) You mean that the catalogue of the contents of each press should 
be made continuously by the cataloguers?—Yes, or as would be found most convenient. If 
they interfered one with the other, I would not have it done in that way. 

5117. You approve of the plan, which Mr. Panizzi recommended, oi placing the catalogue- 
maker before the press?—I do not know that it would be possible. Supposing the cataloguers 
are 10 in number, and there are 10 different languages, it might not be possible to place the 
books before them at once, but it might be arranged according to the facilities of the library, 
and according to the convenience of the cataloguer. 

5118. (Sir BR. I. Murchison.) You heard the evidence which Mr. Cooley gave a few 
days ago, respecting the abridgment of the labour by employing printers to stereotype the titles 
of the works separately : do you conceive that there would be an advantage in that ?—I have 
not thought upon it sufficiently, nor am I sufficiently acquainted with the details of stereotype 
printing to be able to state whether it would or would not be feasible: what I recommend is, 
first of all making rapidly and industriously the entire manuscript catalogue, and then printing 
it with the utmost possible despatch consistent with accuracy. 

5119. (Chairman.) Is it your opinion that books of rarity and value should be distinguished 
by their binding ?—I think it is an advantage, for the reason Mr. Panizzi stated, which 
is, that when a reader gets a book handsomely bound into his hands he is more likely to use 
it carefully ; but, on the other hand, I can appeal to the books in the Cracherode Collection, 
which are remarkably well bound, and I think Sir Henry Ellis and Mr. Panizzi, on locking at 
them, will find that they have been very ill used by some readers—that they have been blotted 
and defaced. I could not name any particular book, but I have seen them in that state. 

5120. (Lord Wrottesley.) You spoke of the great sum of money which had been spent upon 
the binding of the Plays of Garrick. Do you know what sum was spent upon it ’—Not the least ; 
but I know what a binder usually charges for binding a book in morocco in that way; and 
if I had millions at my command I should not think it necessary to bind some of the plays 
in the expensive manner in which they are bound. Lord Ellesmere was kind enough, 
many years ago, to give me an opportunity of looking over his Plays, and at my suggestion a 
number of them were re-bound. ‘The rarer plays I had bound in morocco, and all the com- 
moner plays were bound in calf in a handsome, permanent, and useful manner, which will last 
for a century or two, aud is quite sufficient for books of that character. 

5121. How are Garrick’s Plays in this library bound ?—Those that I have seen have been 
bound in yellow morocco, I understand that they are all bound in that way, but I may be 
wrong. 

5122. (Chairman.) What is your opinion of the character and class of the readers in the 
reading-room ; does it agree with some of the evidence you have heard as regards the useless 
nature of their occupation ?—I can speak from long experience of the character of the readers 
in the reading-room. I think there are very few idle readers—very few that come merely to 
read:—they geuerally read for an important purpose, either the purpose of education and 
taking notes, or with a view to certain works they have in progress. 

5123, In short, you consider that they are persons upon whom a catalogue would be well 
bestowed ?—I am certain of that, and that no Member of Parliament could wish for a finer 
show of hands on his nomination day than he would see if he were to go into the reading- 
room, and say, “ All hold up your hands that want a new catalogue :” they are persons too 
who have been constantly in the habit of using the present catalogue. Very likely | am one 
of the most: experienced readers in that room; for a period of 40 years I have been a frequenter 
of it, but all the readers have more or less experience of the deficiency of the present catalogue, 
and I do not think you would find five dissentient voices among all. And your Lordship 
will take into consideration this circumstance, that there are at this moment, as | under- 
stand on good authority, between 30,000 and 40,000 persons who are entitled to enter the 
reading-room. They do not enter it very frequently, but still they are entitled to enter it, and 
it 1s difficult to say how much greater the number of readers may not be next year, with all 
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the advantages of railroads, and the opportunity of coming rapidly to London. Looking to 
that circumstance, it seems to me the readers might be enormously multiplied, especially if you 
improved the catalogues, and made it worth their while to obtain admission. 

5124. (Mr. Hume.) Are there any other matters upon which you wish to make any 
observations ?—I am not aware that I have omitted anything. If I am wrong in any 
matters of fact which I have stated, I shall be most happy to be corrected; but as to matters 
of opinion, though I am quite ready to listen to any answers that may be made, it will lead to 
endless controversy, if, every time an opinion is expressed that a useful catalogue is wanted, it 
should be followed by a dispute on the question, “What do you call a useful catalogue ?” 
A useful catalogue is that which facilitates the objects of the readers of the Museum; and I con- 
tend with the utmost confidence that what the readers of the Museum want is, not a catalogue 
in 500 volumes to be used 50 years hence, but a catalogue that they may employ as soon as it 
can be put into their hands with the least possible delay, and that shall enable them to refer 
to every book to be brought into the reading-room, That is a useful catalogue. 

5125. (Chairman.) You were acquainted with the collection before the additions were made 
which have been made under Parliamentary grants ?—I was. 

5126. At that time you turned your attention to Italian literature ?—I did, for three years 
without intermission, 

5127. In what state did you find the collection in the Museum upon that subject ?—I had 
not much occasion to come to the Museum for those works; such as I had most occasion to 
refer to consisted of the romances, novels, plays, and poetry of Italy: I read them for the illus- 
tration of our early drama; they were usually to be had in common editions, and common 
editions answered my purpose. 

5128. Are you not of opinion that at that period the collection was extremely deficient in 
foreign literature in all its branches ?—Yes, and in Italian among the rest. 

5129. Under the circumstances of the liberality of Parliament, it was natural that the 
attention of any librarian should be turned to remedying those deficiencies when he had the 
means of doing so ?—Yes. 

5130. Have those deficiencies been very ably, and to a great extent, remedied ?—As far as 
my knowledge goes they have. But perhaps I may be allowed to say, in conclusion, though 
I would not for an instant stop the purchase of books, if we can have a catalogue and the pur- 
chase of books at the same time, I think there can be hardly two opinions upon the point that 
the 10,0002. a-year now voted by Parliament for the purchase of printed books, nearly all 
which books you may obtain at any time, would be much better laid out upon the production 
of a catalogue, which is the greatest want in the Museum Library. 

5131. (Mr. Hume.) In fact, are not very considerable portions of the books in the Museum 
Library utterly lost to the public from the want of that catalogue ?—Unquestionably ; and I 
have myself often refrained from coming to this Museum to consulta book, when it might have 
been more convenient for me to do it, because I was not sure that I could find it here, or detect 
it in the catalogue. 


[Adjourned till Thursday next at 12 o’clock. j 
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Tuurspay, February 15, 1849. 
The Ear. of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Lord Seymour, Viscount Cannine, Lord WrotTesLey, Sir Cuarztes Lemon, Bart., 
Sir Ropericx I. Murcuison, and Mr. Hume. 


Professor Owen, examined. 


5132. (Mr. Hume.) Have you occasionally visited the Museum with the view of referring 
to books on natural history and physiology ?—J frequently visited the library for that purpose 

rior to the Committee which sat in the House of Commons about 10 years ago. 

5133. What is your opinion as to the facilities which the catalogues afford in speedily 
obtaining a knowledge of what is in the library ?—A published printed catalogue appears to 
me to be indispensable to the scientific man, in order to his obtaining that knowledge, with a 
view to visiting and availing himself of the contents of the public library. 

5134. You mean a catalogue by which any person wishing to refer should be able to 
know what books are contained in the library on any particular subject ?—Precisely. 

5135. Have you found that the catalogues, as they now exist, have afforded those faci- 
lities 2—I know of but one catalogue, which does afford them, and that is the printed catalogue 
in five volumes, which I have brought with me [producing the same], and which, so far as it 
extends, affords almost every conceivable facility that the naturalist, or physiologist, or compara- 
tive anatomist, might desire. I refer to Dryander’s Catalogue of the Banksian Library, now in 
the Museum. 

5136. Does it, as far as the collection alluded to is concerned, afford full and satisfactory 
reference, and such as you think ought to exist 2—Most full and satisfactory, with regard to 
all the works on natural history, in its most extended sense, published prior to the dates of the 
publication of the catalogue in 1798-1800. This catalogue was made by Dryander, of the 
most extensive library of natural history which I believe at that time existed, certainly the 
most extensive which at that time existed in Great Britain. It was made by the desire 
and with the encouragement of the founder of that library—Sir Joseph Banks—with the view 
of facilitating the progress of natural history in this country ; and some of our best works, 
some of our most popular works on natural history, have been acknowledged by their authors 
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Professor Owen, to have been in a great measure due to this library so classified and catalogued. I would 
— refer to the well-known work by Messrs. Kirby and Spence, on Entomology. I refer to the 
February 15, 1849. acknowledgment that they make in their Dedication aud Preface, and similar acknowledgments 
will be found in almost all the works on natural history published in England about that 
time by naturalists, who had, through this catalogue, the means of at once availing themselves 
of the liberal access granted to this library of natural history. The catalogue was composed, 
not only for the professed naturalist, but with the view of aiding the student of natural history, 
or the man of letters who wished to know what had been written on any particular point: by 
reference, for example, to the index, because besides the classification of the books according 

to their subjects, there are excellent indexes. 

5137. An alphabetical index ?—Yes. Suppose, for example, with regard to the late gold 
discovery in California, any gentleman wished to know what works existed in the library on 
that country at the time Dryander’s catalogue was formed, he would refer to the Index of 
Subjects in vol. i., and find at once “ California, page 150,” and referring to page 150, he 
finds « Noticia de la California,” &c., a Spanish book, printed at Madrid, in 1757, in quarto. 
There is a sufficient account of each volume added, with the number of pages, and so forth, 
and the geographical map is alluded to. Then there is, “The Natural and Civil History of 
California, London, 1759;”’ “ The Nachrichten von der Amerikanischen halbinsel Californien, 
Mannheim, 8vo., 1773,” and so on. By this catalogue we obtain a reference to all the works 
that have been written on California up to the year 1798. Now what we want is a catalogue 
like this,—a catalogue that would tell us the works that have bee published on California since 
that period, and are actually in the library, so that we may come to the Museum with the 
certainty of not being disappointed in the object of our visit. 

5138. You want a continuation of some such catalogue as that you have now produced for 
all the works contained in this library?—Yes. ‘The analogy between the different primary 
divisions of human knowledge is sufficiently close to show that the plan which, with one 
exception, to which I shall presently refer, has been unanimously considered to be satisfactory, 
——and indeed it is a perfect catalogue with regard to its own branch of human knowledge — 
that that plan might be well adapted, with some modifications, which the nature of the 
particular branch of science would suggest, for the printed books and all the other branches of 
human knowledge. 

5139. To what do you allude ?—I am compelled to allude to every other branch, except 
natural history. I know not of any one branch of human knowledge expounded by works 
in a public library that has a catalogue that affords to the cultivators of those branehes that 
aid which this catalogue of Dryander’s does to the Physiologist and Naturalist. 

5140. You mean to say, that that catalogue gives to every individual who has it a know- 
ledge of what is contained in the collection, and facilities for obtaining’ access to it without 
loss of time ?—It gives him the knowledge of all that part of the natural history library 
which Sir Joseph Banks bequeathed to the Museum, and which was, at the period when it was 
so bequeathed, one of the completest lihraries of natural history. 

9141. (Chairman.) What departments of natural history does that collection include ?— 
Every department. External natural history, comparative anatomy, physiology, mineralogy, 
botany, zoology, and travels. And a little inspection of the plan of classification will show 
how very widely it embraces all that great branch of human knowledge, 

5142. You stated that the principle of the catalogue was approved in every respect but one? 
No. I meant to say that all who had given an opinion of this catalogue, were unanimous as 
to its excellence, except one person. I have illustrated its utility with reference to the natural 
history of a country, but any one who wished to have a knowledge of what had been written 
about any animal, whether real or fabulous, would merely have to refer to the index of this 
second volume ; suppose it was, for instance, the unicorn, If he were conversant with the 
natural history name derived from the Greek, he would look out for the word Monoceros, and 
he would find under that word references to the pages that would give him all the works on the 
natural history of that animal up to the date of this catalogue. But a tyro, or one not versed 
in zoology, looking for the word “ Unicorn,” would. find again under that word references to all 
the works upon the subject. What I wish to show is, that this catalogue, complete and able 
as it is, has been adapted to the use of the humblest beginner in natural history, and that every 
guide or reference to the books is put plainly and obviously without any possibility of mistake. 

5143. And also adapted to the most advanced proficient?— Yes. 

9144. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Are you aware, that an effort was made some years ago, by 
persons in this establishment, and particularly by an officer in this establishment, to produce 
exactly such a catalogue as Dryander brought up to the previously existing state of knowledge ? 
—No; | am not aware of that. 

5145. (Chairman.) What is the number of volumes in the Banksian collection?—I do not 
exactly remember the number, J believe it is on record in the evidence given to the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. 

5146. Is there any history of the construction of the catalogue, as to the time and labour 
and expense that was employed upon it ?—In a general way it is only known to have been the 
labour of one man, who at that time was both the private librarian of Sir Joseph Banks and 
librarian to the Royal Society. [he number of years could not have been very great. The 
date of Dryander’s appointment as librarian might be ascertained. 

O147. (Sir BR. I. Murchison.) Having heard it alluded to by persons of very competent 
authority in ‘science, I would ask whether you are aware that there is a deficiency, or a sup- 
posed deficiency, in the transactions of scientific societies generally ?—I found, ten years ago, a 
great deficiency in those classes of books upon natural history, which would have been in the 
Museum if the library of natural history had been continued and added to in the spirit in 
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which Sir Joseph Banks formed it, and which I fully stated in my examination before the 
Committee of the House of Commons. I found so many instances of deficiencies in those kinds 
of works, and I lost so much time before I became ‘aware of the extent of the deficiency, that 
since that time I have not visited the library ; in short, it was quite a lottery to go there; the 
number of blanks were so great that any one who valued his time. would decline risking it in 
that lottery, until every other means of obtaining the work had failed. 

5148. (Chairman.) You are not aware to what extent those deficiencies have been supplied 
since the Parliamentary grant was increased ?—No. 

5149. (Lord Wrottesley.) The Committee sat in 1836, did it not 2—Yes. 

5150. You formerly consulted the library, or rather you discontinued visiting the library, 
perhaps two years before that time ?— No; it was after that Committee sat that I discontinued 
my visits. 

5151. In what year should you say it was when you left off consulting the library ?—From 
about the year 1837 or 1838. 

5152. (Mr. Hume.) Are you aware in what state the class cf books is on physiology ?—No. 
I cannot give any information of the progress of the library in that department since that time. 

5153. In the catalogue which you have produced are the references to matters of physiology 
equally clear and succinct as to those of natural history ?—Perfectly so. 

5154. Then you consider that what is wanted is a complete catalogue on the same principle 
as that produced, including every work up to the present time ?—Unquestionably. If, for 
example, I wish to consult authors who have treated on the anatomy or physiology of an 
given animal, I can find a reference at once to such authors in this book up to the year 1798; 
and for that purpose, if 1 found any work noticed in Dryander’s catalogue which I did not 
possess, I should then visit the Museum to consult the work; {and J should visit it with the 
conviction that I should find the work, and in the expectation of having the use of it within a 
reasonable time; but beyond the period to which this catalogue extends I should not have that 
conviction or expectation, and I should endeavour to get the work or get access to it in some 
other way. 

5155. Supposing a catalogue to be printed in the same manner for the whole collection, 
would it, in your opmion, promote the study of those particular branches by copies being in 
the possession of public establishments in different parts of the country, or in the possession of 
individuals in the metropolis, so that they might refer to the catalogue at home, and see what 
was contained in this establishment ?—To a very great degree undoubtedly: it would be a most 
powerful instrument in the rapid advance of every kind of knowledge. 

5156. Time being of so much importance, as well as a reference to the best books, that you 
may there find all that has been written upon any given subject, and not lose time in consulting 
books of less repute, it is desirable that you should have an opportunity of readily examining 
all the best books ?—Precisely. 

5157. (Chairman.) Taking the case you have just mentioned of any given animal, would 
this catalogue afford the means of reference to an incidental passage in an author, or only afford 
the means of reference to what are called monographs ?—It affords the means of reference to 
works, to monographs, and to separate papers in Scientific Transactions. 

5158. (Mr. Hume.) . It in fact affords all the information that you would wish to see placed 
in any library of this institution? Exactly, or indeed that I could expect. 

5159. You consider that that catalogue would be an excellent model for any new catalogue 
that could be made ?—I cannot conceive a better, 

5160. You are not aware of any material improvement that you could suggest in the classi- 
fication of such a catalogue ?— No. 

5161. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you find a work under the class, and also under the author’s 
name ?—The class is consulted at the commencement of the volume, and the subjects are 
placed alphabetically at the end. The authors’ names are also given alphabetically. 

5162. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Supposing that there are desiderata in natural history science 
in respect of the library, do you think that any adequate remedy for providing such desiderata 
would be obtained by collating the catalogue of natural history works in the Museum with the 
published bibliographies of natural history which now exist?—No doubt. If a librarian be 
cognizant of his craft and his duties, one must presume that he would be able to keep up the 
catalogue to that standard: that is to say, what Dryander did for Sir Joseph Banks we may 
fairly expect that a public librarian would be able to do for the Museum. 

5163. Do you think, with respect to natural history science, that: it would be desirable that 
the eminent bibliographer who now conducts the library, and who has great knowledge in other 
departments of literature, should have some person to appeal to upon natural history science 
as tothe deficiences which may exist in that library ?—It would be desirable that he should 
have every advantage of that kind, if he is in want of it. 

5164. Are you aware that there is any person now connected with the execution of the duties 
of the library who is practically acquainted with the value of scientific literature ?— With regard 
to natural history, and it is only upon that point I would venture to give an opinion, in the 
evidence given before the Committee of the House of Commons, by way of explanation or reply 
to the complaint of the deficiencies in the library, it is stated by Mr. Gray, that he found no 
impediment or difficulty in haying added to the library whatever works on natural history that 
he thought worthy of being so added, and that appeared to be considered as a reply to the 
complaint or fear that was entertained that, under the actual management, the library of natural 
history would not be kept up to the point to which it had been brought when the Banksian 
library was bequeathed to the Museum, Now I confess that, after reading that explanation, 
with every respect for Mr. Gray’s knowledge of the external characters of animals, it seemed 
to me that there was a very small chance of the literature of Comparative Anatomy jand 
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Physiology being brought up to the point equivalent to what it was by Dryander in 1798, 
if it depended on his recommendation what works should be added to the Natural History 
library. 

5165. Would it not seem natural and proper, that in a national library in which so 
great a number of scientific works are placed some one at least of the numerous persons em- 
ployed in that library should be acquainted with scientific literature ?—I cannot conceive that 
the library can be kept up in the spirit in which the Banksian Library was formed and kept 
up without the libarian having an analogous knowledge of the subjects of natural history to 
that which Dryander possessed. j : : 

5166. (Mr. Hume.) In short you think that, in preparing a catalogue on any particular 
branch, it ought to have the advantage of the most talented men in each particular branch ?— 
The quality that appears to me to be more essential to the formation of a good catalogue 
is an honest, plain sense of duty ; that is the main quality—not brilliant talents, not cleverness, 
but that kind of honest sense of duty that you might expect to find in young Englishmen who 
have been educated at either of our excellent universities, with a preparatory course of mental 
and moral training, and who may have obtained even a Wrangler’s degree, but with nothing 
probably but a curacy of 120/. a-year before them ; I should say that, with two or three of such 
men, co-operating under requisite direction and supervision, in giving to the British public that 
great desideratum, a good catalogue, in all probability you would have a better chance of 
getting it made well and speedily than by selecting for the task great names or very talented 
men. 

5167. In your view, then, there does not appear to be any great difficulty in preparing that 
catalogue which you say is so great a desideratum?—I cannot conceive that there would be, 
where there is a true spirit for the work. A catalogue is a labour of detail, care, and judg- 
ment, not an original creation of the mind: a power of endurance of labour, method, self- 
denial, and a sense of duty are the main requisites in a good librarian. 

5168. (Chairman.) Do you consider that a printed alphabetical catalogue of the whole 
library would be a material assistance to your researches as a naturalist ?—I do not anticipate 
that I should very frequently have occasion to consult other volumes than those which relate to 
natural history, viewed in the extended degree in which it is comprehended in Dryander’s 
catalogue; I do not at present anticipate that I should have occasion te do so. 

5169. (Lord Wrottesley.) It is evident that you contemplate a class catalogue rather 
than an alphabetical catalogue of the whole library ?—I can only form my opinion of what is 
desirable by what has actually been done to satisfy the wants of the naturalist; this catalogue 
of Dryander’s is a great fact, with reference to natural history. Before the close of the last 
century there was this catalogue; a catalogue useful not only to the learned and those 
advanced in science, but, as the Commissioners have seen, one which appears to have been made 
for the purpose, also, of supplying the exigencies of the tyro, or the amateur in natural history 
science. But, with regard to the prospect under present circumstances of the completion of 
such a catalogue, or the following out the plan of a catalogue of this character, in respect of 
the printed books on natural history added to the Museum since 1798, if the Commissioners 
will allow me, I will refer to one of the volumes of evidence taken before the Committee in the 
House of Commons. The matter appears to me to lie in a very small compass, and to be a 
very plain case: a useful library of natural history was formed by Sir Joseph Banks, and it was 
catalogued in a way which every naturalist, and every man who has published any opinion 
regarding its merits, except one, admits to be perfect ; for its time and extent, most useful and 
most perfect. The library and the catalogue were both presented to the nation; and all that 
was required—and one would suppose, it to have been one of the easiest and most obvious 
of obligations,—was, to continue the library and the catalogue according to Dryander’s plan, 
in the spirit in which it was formed. If from motives of economy, or other impediments, the 
library could not be so kept up, then of course the pains in making the catalogue would be to 
that degree diminished ; but one might have expected that it would have been kept up in the 
same way, and instead of finding under the head of “ California,” or under the head of 
“ Unicorn,” only references to works on natural history which had been published before the 
year 1797, we might have expected that all the works that had subsequently appeared on those 
two subjects and received by the Museum, would have been indicated. But what chance have 
we of ever having the catalogue maintained in that spirit when we find the accomplished gentle- 
man, to whom of course we cannot but feel we are bound to look, by his example as well as 
by his labours, for the probability of getting this great boon, coming forward and giving his 
evidence, in obstruction to such a boon, before the Committee of the House of Commons! 

5170. (Mr. Hume.) To whom do you allude?—I allude to Mr. Panizzi, who, in answer to 
question 4855, at page 399, in the evidence given in 1836, says, in reference to Dryander’s 
catalogue, “I challenge anybody but a very clever botanist, or a very clever mineralogist or 
zoologist, to use it. It is not made for the student. A man that is already a very good botanist, 
or mineralogist, or zoologist, will consult it; but a man that does not know thoroughly those 
sciences is bewildered; he will use the list of the names at the end, and from that go to the 
classes.” Now if the utmost ingenuity were exercised to find any flaw in this catalogue, or 
throw any aspersion upon it, that would lead the public to believe that it was not the kind of 
catalogue that ought to be carried on, such talents might be manifested by the discovery, that 
it was too good, and that it could only be used by accomplished zoologists ; but when such 
assertion is coupled with a defiance of the kind I have read, I must say that all hope in my 
mind is gone of anything being done in supplying our wants according to this model, whilst 
ae a retains any influence over the printed books in the natural history department of 

le library. 
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in so far as you consider it calculated not only for the proficient but for the tyro in that branch 
of study ?—Yes, most useful for every one at all likely to wish to know what book there is in 
the library that would give him information upon those subjects prior to 1798. 

5172. Is it on that account that you consider the formation of a new catalogue should be 
intrusted to others who have not expressed such decided opinions against it ?—Unquestionably. 

9173. (Lord Seymour.) In speaking of a catalogue, it appears to me that you have looked 
entirely to the advantage of a class catalogue ?—Not exclusively. 

5174. Do you wish to have an alphabetical catalogue ?—I merely wish to have a catalogue 
printed that J can have in my own library, and which I can consult when I wish to know what 
works there may be in the British Museum to aid me in any given inquiry. The more like 
Dryander’s the better. 

5175, You have referred to Dryander’s Catalogue of the Banksian Library ?—Yes, because 
it is the only one that I know of in connexion with the works on natural history in the Museum. 

5176. You have referred to Dryander’s catalogue ; that is a class catalogue, is it not ?—It is, 
but it also affords obvious facilities by having an alphabetical list of the subjects and the 
authors attached to it. 

Diy (ent is arranged according to the subjects, is it not ?—Yes. 

5178. And the index gives you also, as I understand it, the advantage of an alphabetical 
catalogue ?—T he indexes do so. 

9179. (Lord Wrottesley.) It is an index of the subject-matter and the authors’ names, is it 
not ?—Exactly, and it serves our purpose admirably. 

DLSO.m(Sir) BT. Murchison.) Are you of opinion that such a catalogue as that to which 
you have alluded, if it were now completed, would have a good sale ?—I can only say that a 
friend of mine 20 years ago was lucky enough to find a copy in the market, and he gave five 
guineas for the five volumes ; and I should consider myself very fortunate if I could meet with 
another copy for that money. I have been looking out for it for the last. six or seven years, and 
I believe it is notorious that naturalists, whether botanists or zoologists, consider it one of the 
most valuable and useful books in their hbrary. 

5181. You are of opinion that such a work would have a general sale, and would amply 
repay all the expenses attending its publication?—I should think so; but it is hazardous to 
give an opinion upon that point. 

5182. (Lord Wrottesley.) How many copies were printed of that work ?—That I am not 
aware of, 

9183. Do you know whether the Banksian Library contains any anonymous or pseu- 
donymous works ?—I do not know at this moment. 

5184, Are you aware of the manner in which Dryander deals with those difficult cases ?— 
I really have not studied it with a view to its anatomy as a catalogue, but am acquainted only 
with its practical utility. 

5185. You are perfectly aware that there are some very characteristic points of difference 
between a class catalogue of any particular branch of science and a general catalogue of such a 
collection as that contained within the Museum, consisting of 435,000 volumes ?—The number 
is very great, but I am not sure that the number is greater than the number of natural objects 
that came under the consideration of Linneus when he published his last edition of the 
‘ Systema Naturee;’ and what one man could do in determining, defining, and describing the 
objects in the three kingdoms of nature, an inferior order of mind might well effect in regard 
to a catalogue of books. Method, self-denial, endurance of dry labour are the main requisites ; 
I speak from experience, having known what may be overcome in the catalogues of objects 
which presented more formidable difficulties than the titles of books. 

5186. (Mr. Hume.) You have found Dryander’s catalogue completely satisfactory, as to 
finding all the natural history works contained within the Banksian Library ?—Perfectly so. 

5187. You wish for nothing more than that the same facilities should be given with regard 


. . . . . . 5 
to the whole of the valuable collection in this Museum ?—]I wish for nothine more than that 


the books which have been added to the different branches of natural history since the catalogue 
was printed should be catalogued and published in the same form. I think there is such an 
analogy between the different branches of human knowledge that other gentlemen, as much 
interested in those other branches as I am in natural history, may naturally desire to have a 
similar boon and help. It would be a most important advantage to us all, 

5188. (Lord Seymour.) Referring to Dryander’s catalogue as a model catalogue, you would 
wish, as I understand you, to see that copied ?—Yes, the main principle of it. 

5189. Does not the Banksian Library consist of other works besides works on natural 
history ?—Apparently not. This catalogue purports to contain, and does contain, only those 
books that relate either directly or remotely to natural history. For example, every book of 
travels that relates to the natural products of a country which was in the Banksian Library is 
here entered. 

5190. Are you aware whether or not there were other books in the Banksian Library 
which were excluded from that catalogue as not belonging to natural history ?—No, I am not. 

5191. In order to make a catalogue useful as a class catalogue for the purposes of men of 
science, it is necessary, I think you said, that there should be reference not only to the volumes, 
but to any papers contained in any volume having reference to the subject under its head ?— 
Exactly so. For example, had Captain Belcher’s Voyage of the Samarang been in the 
Banksian Catalogue, in the index you would have found Spirula, and a reference to the page 
in which its description occurs in the work would have been entered. That would have been 
the mode in which that illustration, which I saw adverted to lately in an anonymous letter in 
the Athenzeum, would have been dealt with by Dryander, and that would have Ser atee all 
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Professor Owen. our purposes. His catalogue is an example, which fortunately one can appeal to, as showing 
— _ what it is that we require. 

February 15, 1849. 5192. You have spoken of keeping up the Natural History Library in the Museum, and 
you said it was not at all sufficiently kept up ?2—I[ cannot, of course, state what the fact now is, 
for it is more than 10 years since I used to visit it, and to take my chance of finding books in 
natural history in it, and, as I have already stated, those chances were so frequently blanks 
that I have ceased to visit it. I have rather, on other occasions, chosen to wait till I could 
get the work into my own library or that of the College. One comes to the Museum on the 
chance of consulting a work, with the certainty of having to wait some time, and the pro- 
bability, after all, of not finding it in the library. For example, I wish to consult three books 
now, STANNIUS and SIEBOLD, Lehrbuch der Vergleichenden Anatomie, Berlin, 8vo, 1846- 
48; Ginsrt, Fauna der Vorwelt, 8vo, 1847-48; Leucxart, R., Ueber die Morphologie 
der Wirbellose Thiere, 8vo, 1848; and by analogy with the Banksian Library, I am pretty 
well convinced that, had they been published prior to 1798, they would have been got by 
Dryander and put into the library, and they may be in the library of the Museum now; and 
it would illustrate exactly my position if the Commissioners were to send to the library and 
ascertain whether either of those three works is in it.* 

5193. (Viscount Canning.) Do you know the dates of the publication of those works?— 
They were published either in the last year or the year before, 1848 or 1847. 

5194. (Lord Seymour.) A great many works are published every year on natural history, 
are there not ?—Yes. 

5195. What do you imagine would be required annually to keep up in a proper state for 
this country the Natural History Library of the Museum ?—That is a very difficult question 
to answer; but cne thing I am quite sure of, that the sum would not be so large as to strike 
any one with the feeling that it wasa thing not to be attempted, or a thing beyond our national 
means. J am quite sure of that, though I cannot hazard a guess as to the precise sum, 

5196. Could you state how much the College of Surgeons expend every year in the pur- 
chase of books?—I do not recollect exactly, but the figures are published in our published 
account of expenses every year; and of late indeed it has happened, from our space being 
filled up, that we have curtailed the quantity of books on natural history that we used to have. 
We have been obliged to diminish our number of botanical and geological books, but that has 
been owing to the want of space. We have now got additional ground, which I hope in no 
long time may be appropriated to increasing both our library and museum ; but until then it is 
of no use having books if they are to be packed up in boxes. The Library Committee have 
thought it better to limit the supplies to the amount of our facilities for rendering them 
useful. At one time the Library Committee were very liberal of supplies, as was stated by 
several witnesses who gave evidence before the Committee, of the House of Commons. 

5197. If you cannot state what they supplied annually, can you state what you believe to 
have been the largest or the smallest sum that was ever spent ina year in the purchase of 
books?—The first order that I gave—having had a carte blanche given to me at the com- 
mencement of the formation of our physiological catalogue—the first order that I gave 
amounted to upwards of 1000J. 

5198. Has there ever been a larger sum than that spent in one year?—Yes, more than that 
has been spent in a year, e. g. 3016/.; but I gave you as an illustration a single order for 
books on natural history, in consequence of my having stated to the Board of Curators, in 
1830, that it would require me to have such works in order to determine the species of animals 
that Hunter had prepared, and they gave me a carte blanche in the first instance, in order 
that no impediment might stand in the way of a completion of the catalogues of the museum. 

5199. (Chairman.) Were most of those works of recent publication ?—Not all of them, 

5200. (Lord Seymour.) What other large sum have you spent ?—]I cannot exactly state ; 
but our accounts are published annually. I know that upwards of 20,000. has been expended 
on the library since 1830. 

5201. Is that library well kept up—sufficiently kept up?—In medical works and surgical 
works, extremely well kept up. 

5202. That is only one small department. In all the other branches of natural history is 
it well kept up?—“ Well” is a relative term ; with regard to our exigencies in the Museum, 
and in cataloguing works, J should say it is well kept up. 

5203. In speaking of the Library of the British Museum, you stated that a reader who 
came here would expect to find every work on natural history, for example, that had been 
published, catalogued ?—One would have expected, when the foundation of the Library of 
Natural History was laid by the munificent bequest of Sir Joseph Banks, and the works 
catalogued in those five volumes, that the library might have been continued in the same spirit, 
and that works of the same description and ¢lass, as they came out year by year, would have been 
added to it; and one might have hoped, with this admirable example before the librarians, 
that they would have continued it, and within a year, as time passed on, or shortly after each 
year, a catalogue might be published that would inform all naturalists what the additions had 
been in the previous year. 

5204. You are probably acquainted with many persons who come here to read on natural 
history ?—No. Many of my acquaintances who formerly used to visit it have, like myself, 
ceased their visits of late from the same cause; and | know very few who come with anything 
but a remote chance of finding a modern work on zoology or physiology. 
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* The answer was not returned from the library whilst the witness was under examination. 
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5205. Have any of them ever entered their wants in the book which is placed there pur- 
posely for them ?—I am not aware of that. 

5206. On referring to this book, I find very few works on natural history asked for; but I 
find a great many works on all other subjects, but very few natural history works asked for by 
the readers?—TIf a list of those which were actually in the Museum were brought before 
naturalists, according to this pattern [pointing to Dryander’s Catalogue], there would be found 
many more inquirers. 

5207. You think that if there was a good class catalogue, it would lead to further requisi- 
tions for the books to illustrate points that were not explained ?—Unquestionably, and it would 
lead to the very rapid progress of natural history, which is now much impeded by the absence 
of a good published catalogue. A young naturalist, for instance, fancying that he has made 
out something that is new, communicates it toa society, and it is perhaps printed; whereas 
if the literature on the subject were brought up to his period, as Dryander brought it up to 
his, he would find that the subject had been laboured at before, and thus save his time, which 
he might then apply to working out the next step. I may say, that the influence of such a 
catalogue is incalculable upon the progress of human knowledge, speaking with reference to 
natural history. 

5208. In speaking of a class catalogue, would you class it thus: the Library of Natural 
History in one set of volumes, the Library of Theology in another ; or would you class the Library 
of Botany, the Library of Geology, the Library of Physiology, or any other in that way, or how 
would you class them?—I have not been led or called upon to consider that matter, the 
business of librarian not being mine; but I would say it would content me, and serve my pur- 
poses, if the catalogue were kept up in this form [pointing to Dryander]. 

5209. If there was one set of volumes devoted to all the works upon natural history ?—I 
should conceive that that would afford great facility. Supposing that the books on one tolerably 
well-defined and comprehensive branch of human knowledge were kept in one, two, or three 
contiguous apartments, it would afford great facility in coming to the Museum to know, for 
instance, where the zoological department was; then taking my printed catalogue there, and 
handing my slip to the attendant, I should get my book much sooner if he had to seek for it 
only in one, or two, or three apartments, than if the works were scattered over the whole range 
of hbraries. That facility appears to me to be one of the mechanical aids to the useful 
working of a library. 

a 0. (Lord Wrottesley.) Have you consulted the catalogue of the Royal Society frequently ? 
— Yes. 

5211. In what manner is that prepared ?—That is a class catalogue, but it wants the alpha- 
betical indexes, and I do not find it in any degree so convenient and so ready for getting 
information from as Dryander’s; it is inferior to it. 

5212. Does it want an alphabetical index of the authors’ names, or an alphabetical index of 
the subject-matter of the works ?—It wants both. It has a brief list of contents, in which, 
however, one of the subjects, ‘Natural History,’ has been overlooked ; but it is an anonymous 
production, and obviously one of a very inferior mind to Dryander’s. The works are arranged 
alphabetically in classes, which have been criticised; but no classification can be entirely 
perfect ; there are no boundary-lines which may not sometimes be passed over, and, without 
having the catalogue before me, I am not willing to offer any farther opinion about it. I only 
speak from the experience of reference to it. I have not found it so ready and precise as this 
catalogue of Dryander is with respect to any book in the Banksian Library, and I attribute that 
to the absence of these compendious, excellently-arranged, and carefully-prepared indexes 
which we meet with in these volumes. 

5213. When you have occasion to consult a work, do you look for the word in the index or 
go to the class at once ?—I generally go to the name of the animal, and I find the name alpha- 
betically there, as I have already illustrated. 

5214, (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Is it not the case that many authors of great celebrity have 
written most valuable memoirs in transactions, and have not published separate books, and that 
if such a catalogue as you allude to be not prepared, some of the longest and most valuable 
memoirs cannot be found by the inquiring student ?—That is so with regard particularly to the 
branches of natural history science. 

5215. (Mr. Hume.) Are the Commissioners to understand from you that the difficulties 
experienced in ascertaining what really is contained in this Museum, have deterred, of late years, 
naturalists from coming to the Museum and benefiting from the large collection it contains ?— 
That is the case with myself for the last 10 years and more. 

5216. Do you mean to say that the large collection in this Museum has not been of any 
use to you from the difficulty you have found in referring to what was contained in it ?—Such is 
the fact from the time that I experienced the extent of that difficulty; and I should say, that 
until some such catalogue as this [pointing to Dryander’s] is published, of what this Museum 
contains on natural history, it will continue comparatively useless to naturalists. I should 
consider it probably less loss of time to wait till I ordered my book from Germany or from 
France, or got it in the College Library. I should take that step rather than go, on the remote 
chance of finding it in the Museum. 

5217. Up to what date are the books delivered to the College Library. For example, for 
the last year, 1848, are they entered in the catalogue ?—They are. We have, of course, two 
catalogues of our library, a classed one and an alphabetical one; and in the alphabetical 
catalogue our librarian, in the interleaved copies of it, enters the books that are added to the 
library as they come in. I find, for example, that if I want a book, by referring to the inter- 
leaved catalogue and applying to the librarian I get a book that has been added to the Library 
within the last week or two at the latest. 
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5218. Do you see any difficulty whatever in the same rule being observed in the British 
Museum, supposing the catalogue to be once made up, say to the end of 1847, and the names, 
both alphabetically and in classes, being added as they are brought into this institution within 
a week after, provided aid is given for that purpose = can conceive no difficulty in the matter. 
It is a plain matter of business, requiring business-like habits, punctuality, and good super- 
vision. ; 

5219. It requires that a proper system should be commenced upon and steadily carried out? 
—Yes, = 

5220. (Sir Charles Lemon.) What is the date of the last edition of your catalogue?—The 
last edition was published in 1843, iy 

5221. Do you know what time elapsed between that and the former edition? ‘Three years. 
Ours is a case where the library had first to be formed, and then the catalogue had to be pre- 
pared, very much like the Banksian Library ; and I know that our library has worked as 
satisfactorily since 1836, as when evidence was then given respecting it, before the Parliamentary 
Committee, by Mr. South and others. ; ' 

5222. You are entirely satisfied with the catalogue arranged in the manner of Dryander’s? 
—Perfectly. 

5223. It is arranged, I perceive, by classes, genera, and species. What would you do in 
cases where, by private discoveries, objects were removed from one class to another, take the 
Dodo for instance ?—I take the Cuvierian system of classification to be sufficient for all the 
purposes of such a catalogue. Of course there are amendments in the allocation of this 
particular genus, or of that particular species, but these do not affect the great principle of 
classification; and though it were attempted to be proved that the Dodo had been a parrot 
instead of a dove, I should still look for it in this catalogue, if I went further than the 
alphabetical index, according to the classification in vogue at the date of the catalogue. But 
the index would suffice for information as to all the literature on the Dodo in the Banksian 
Library; and it shows that this is made for tlie student, who need know nothing at all of any 
system of classification, in order to avail himself of it. 

5224, (Chairman.) Do you know, generally, what number of volumes you have at present 
in the College ?—A statement of the number was made at our anniversary dinner last night, 
and the librarian made a special report the day before to the President, showing the number 
of volumes to be upwards of 22,500. i 

5225, Supposing a catalogue were undertaken of the natural history library of the British 
Museum, should you contemplate any serious difficulty in designating those works which 
ought to be noticed as included in that catalogue. I speak of what I would call a 
Dryander catalogue ?—I feel confident that there are men in the country possessed of the same 
kind of substantial—not very brilliant acquirements—but just such acquirements as Dryander 
possessed, who would overcome any such difficulties. : 

5226. Take the case of voyages and travels ; would not some difficulty or serious questions 
arise as to whether works of that description should be included in it or not ?—The answer 
would be this: that all those works should be included in the library and, so far as they 
contained information on Natural History, in the catalogue of that department. I confess, if 
this catalogue of Dryander’s had not existed as an example, that from the amount of discussion 
expended, and from the mist and dust that have been thrown upon this simple question, one 
might almost have despaired of its being within the compass of human wit to make a classed 
catalogue; but, with this actually done before us, one sees that there must be some mistake or 
some misconception of the skill and labour that is requisite, or that there is a want of will. 

5227. Leaving these questions to the discretion and consideration of men of ability, you 
entertain yourself no doubt as to the issue ?—-None whatever. In my opinion, what has been 
done may be done again. 

5228. (Lord Wrottesley.) Is the catalogue of the College of Surgeons printed ?—It is. 

5229. Up to what date ?—The first edition of the alphabetical or finding catalogue was 
published in 1831, the second edition in 1840, and the classed catalogue in 1843. 

5230. How do you deal at the College of Surgeons with after-aequired works. Do you 
insert them in manuscript ?—Yes. 

5231. In an interleaved copy of the catalogue ?—Yes, in the interleaved copies of the printed 
catalogues. They are first inserted in the interleaved copies alphabetically, and then they are 
transferred into their classes in the classed catalogue, which is, of course, a progressive prepa 
ration for another edition. 

5232. Are you aware whether Mr. Panizzi has ever proposed an index of matters to the 
alphabetical catalogue ?—I am not at all aware. I am more anxious to see what is done than 
to learn what is proposed to be done. 


[ The Witness withdrew. } 


Robert Brown, Esq., examined. 
5233. (Mr. Hume.) How long were you librarian to Sir Joseph Banks ?—Ten years. 
5234. You are also connected with the Linnzean Society ?—I was connected in another 
‘capacity than what I am now. I was also librarian to that Society for several years. 

5235. You have consequently considerable experience respecting libraries, and catalogues 
fit for them ?—Not generally, only respecting natural history. 

RyQ Ty cats a + ¥ td 

5236. You have heard the opinions of Professor Owen respecting Dryander’s catalogue, 
was that catalogue formed whilst you were librarian ?—No, that catalogue is entirely 
Dryander’s and the last volume was published in 1800. 
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5237. Was that formed when you were with Sir Joseph Banks ?—No. 

5238. Was it before your time?—Yes, before my time. 

5239. Are you aware in what way it was prepared, what labour was bestowed, and what 
expense was incurred ?—With respect to the expense, I cannot speak. I know, at least 
generally, that it could not have been great, as it was entirely formed by Dryander himself, 
with no assistance whatever ; it occupied great part of his time for many years. 

5240. Do you consider, from your own experience, that it affords facilities for acquiring a 
knowledge of the entire contents of Sir Joseph Banks's collection ?—No doubt it does. 

5241. Are you aware of any catalogue better calculated to afford facilities for reference 
than that ?—You now speak, probably, of natural history ? 

5242. Yes.—I am not acquainted with any so good. ‘There have been general classed cata- 
logues of natural history that Dryander must have been to some extent benefited by; but asa 
complete catalogue of a particular library, I am acquainted with none so perfect. 

5243. Do you consider, if that catalogue had been continued down to the present time, that 
the whole collection of this Museum would have been more useful or more easily referred to ? 
—Certainly, the natural history portion of the library would have been much more accessible. 

5244, Are you aware of any amendment that could be made to make it more perfect than 
it now is ?—The progressive state of the science, in the different branches of natural history, 
would render some modifications necessary, but not very extensively. 

5245. Do you consider the principle on which that is formed, having an index alpha- 
betically, and a class arrangement. of works, as good as you could suggest ?—Yes. I think you 
can not only readily find anything you wish to find; but, which is the first quality of a classed 
catalogue, you become acquainted with the history and present state of the subject. 

_ 9246. Do you see any difficulty in continuing that kind of catalogue for the collection in the 
British Museum ?—It would be introducing a new feature, a plan different from any that has 
been hitherto proposed. 

59247. Do you mean here ?—Yes. 

5248. Do you consider introducing it as a new feature would be an improvement ?—Yes, in 
that branch of science, and no doubt in many others; the only objections being the length of 
time necessary for its due execution, and the great expense, if extended to the whole library. 

5249. Do you think it affords equal information to the tyro as to the more proficient in that 
branch of science?—The mere tyro would hardly think of consulting either that or any other 
classed catalogue; but a person with some, not necessarily great, knowledge of the subject he is 
investigating, would find Dryander’s catalogue the readiest index to everything existing in the 
library on that subject. 

5250. In fact that catalogue contains all the information, with easy reference, which that 
collection contains ?—That is my opinion. 

5251. (Sir BR. I. Murchison.) You stated that no such plan had been hitherto proposed ; I 
rather think you could explain that expression, and state that there was formerly some project 
for forming a classed catalogue?—No doubt the plan of a general classed catalogue was not 
only contemplated, but gone into, at very considerable expense and for several years. 

5252. Do you know who suggested it? Was it any person connected with this establish- 
ment ?—I think it must have been suggested (Sir Henry Ellis, however, would speak more 
precisely to that)—I think it must have been originally suggested by the then Speaker, 
Mr. Abbott, afterwards Lord Colchester, and concurred in by Sir Joseph Banks. 

5253. (Mr. Hume.) You have alluded to Mr. Abbott: in what year was that ?—There is 
a Report on the subject in 1806, but it was not actually commenced till many years after. 

9254. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) What persons were employed, to your knowledge, in making 
those separate classed catalogues ?—I cannot at present name them all; I even forget what their 
number was, I think about six. 

5255. Do you recollect the names of any of the individuals ?—I cannot give them with accu- 
racy; all that could be readily supplied by the Principal Librarian, They were gentlemen, 
supposed to be, and I have no doubt actually were, quite competent to the tasks allotted to them. 

5256, And they had proceeded to some extent in their analysis?—I believe to a very con- 
siderable extent connected with the then state of the library, but their plan was not so detailed 
as that of Dryander’s catalogue. 

5257. (Mr. Hume.) Do you consider if Dryander’s Catalogue had been continued down to 
the present time that the collection in the Museum would have been more accessible and more 
valuable to the public at large ?—As far as relates to that special subject, it would not only 
have been more accessible, but, I think, the collection of works in the Museum upon that 
subject would be probably much more complete than it is at present. 

5258. In what way do you think the collection would have been more complete? On what 
ground do you state that’—The ground would ke this: that a competent person, a person 
more conversant with the particular subject, would probably be the person selected for the 
continuation of such a catalogue; and he would make himself acquainted with new publica- 
tions much more readily than can be done by any one man, whoever he may be, who is more 
conversant with literature than with the physical sciences, 

5259. You mean to say that if the duty had been imposed ona person belonging to that 
special department, he would have taken care to have had the collection more complete than 
any one individual could do for the whole of the different classes ?—Yes, especially if you 
suppose, that another Dryander could have been met with, I have no doubt of it. 

5260. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) With respect to that general classed catalogue of which you 
haye been speaking, was it intended to be constructed upon Dryander’s plan ?—J do not cer- 
tainly know; but J am inclined to think it was in much less detail. 

9261. I think the classed catalogue to which your explanation relates was really a classed 
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R. Brown, Esq. catalogue of the whole contents of the library, and not of a particular department of scientific 
knowledge?—Yes, and it was necessary to employ gentlemen conversant with particular 
February 15, 1849. departments in order to execute the whole. 
5262-3. (Lord Seymour.) You were librarian to Sir Joseph Banks for 10 years ?—Yes. 
5264-5. And that catalogue which is called “ Dryander’s Catalogue,” was finished before you 
became the librarian ?—Yes. 
5266. Were any additions made to the library while you were librarian ?—Yes, a great 
many. 
5267. Was any additional catalogue of all those works made ?—I endeavoured to keep up 
the catalogue so far as I could, consistently with ot her duties, which I considered as of more im- 
But first, I ought to state that Dryander died in 1810; that is 10 years after the 
completion of his catalogue; and from that time till the death of Sir Joseph Banks I had the 
management of the library. Afterwards, that library remained in my possession for seven 
years ; but I made no additions during those seven years—funds not having been provided for 


portance. 


increasing the library. 

5268. Were there no additions made during the last seven years ?—None. 

5269. But during the time that there were additions, I wish to ask, whether any catalogue 
was made of the additions that were made to the library ?_No printed catalogue. 

5270. Was any manuscript catalogue made in the same style as Dryander’s 2_Yes, it was 
kept up by Dryander himself, from 1800 to 1810, and subsequently but less completely by 
myself, 

5271. Where is that manuscript catalogue now ?—It is in my custody. 

5272. In manuscript ?—Yes; and if the Commissioners wish to see it, it may be brought down 
for their inspection. 

5273. It would bring up the whole of the Banksian collection to the latest period, would it 
not ?—It would bring it up to 1820, when Sir Joseph Banks died; not further, and my part 
requiring revision. 

5274, Were there any manuscripts in Sir Joseph Banks’s library ?—Yes, relating to natural 
history. 

5275. And are those manuscripts put into the general catalogue as if they were printed books 
—in the same manner ?— Yes. 

5276. Therefore that catalogue is not only a catalogue of printed books but also a cata- 
logue of manuscripts ?—Yes, but the number of manuscripts is very small. 

5277. A classed catalogue for the purposes of science should contain a reference not only to 
any printed works upon the subject, but also to manuscripts upon the subject, should it not ?— 
I think not necessarily. 

5278. You think that a classed catalogue for the purposes of science should only refer to the 
printed works on the subject ?—It is a question that ] have not much considered asa general 
one, in this particular case it is otherwise. 

5279. There are a great many prints and drawings illustrating subjects in natural history, 
are there not ?— Yes. 

5280. Would it not be convenient if a classed catalogue for the purposes of scientific study also 
contained a reference to the prints and drawings which illustrated the subjects of natural 
history ?—Certainly, and it would be equally so as to manuscripts. 

5281. Therefore, to make a complete classed catalogue for the use of every man, it should 
have reference not only to printed books, but to any prints or drawings illustrating the subjects 
referred to in those books ?—It would make it more complete. But you would not perhaps 
expect it in the Printed Book Department. 

5282. But it should be in some department ?— Yes. 

5283. And classed in the same way ?—I should say so. 


[The Witness withdrew. | 
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C. Kinig, Esq. Charles Konig, Esq., examined. 

5284, (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Did you not prepare some years ago a classed catalogue of the 
books relating to your own department, entitled “ Bibliotheca Mineralogico-Geologica,” which 
you thought might prove a great advantage?—I began such a catalogue in about 1820; I 
occasionally worked upon it, and continued it to 1836, when it was pretty complete; I then 
offered it to the Trustees; inquiring if they had any objection to publish the work, as I could 
not do it myself. 

5285. You brought this manuscript before the Trustees, and what resulted ?—The result 
was that they declined the offer. I beg leave to read the letter which I wrote to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, with the request to lay it before the Library Committee :—*« British 
Museum, November 5, 1836.—* My Lorp ArcuBisHop—The subject on which I do myself the 
honour of addressing your Grace being in some measure foreign to my department in the 
Museum, I have deemed it proper not to introduce it as part of my report to the Trustees 
collectively: should it appear entitled to any attention, your Grace will probably be pleased to 
recommend the consideration of it to the Library Committee. I have for a considerable 
space of time (though with intervening pauses) employed a portion of my hours of leisure 
in compiling a systematically classed ‘ Bibliotheca (or Bibliographia) Mineralogico-Geologica,’ 
a work much wanted, but for which it may not be easy to find a publisher. I was advised to 
introduce the subject to the notice of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
affairs of the British Museum, but the course I now take appeared to me more correct and 
expedient. The plan of which I have the honour of submitting to your Grace a synoptical 
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tabular view, extends over the whole field of mineralogical and geological literature, including 
every essay, Memoir, or notice published in the various transactions and proceedings of the 
learned societies, collections, periodicals, &c., some of which latter are indeed not extant in the 
Museum Library, but they ought to be there, and may all be obtained previously to the publi- 
cation of the catalogue, which, as far as I can calculate from the bulk of my materials, will 
form two octavo volumes of a moderate size.” 

5256. What answer did you receive to that ?—I received an answer several months after, 
dated May the llth, 1838. The Trustees were pleased to say they approved of my plan, 
which they would not lose sight of, but that then it was not the time to consider the subject, 
because others relative to the library were first to be disposed of. 

5287. In short, you never heard more of it ?—No; I did not expect to hear more of it. 

5288. Will you have the goodness to state the plan of your catalogue ?—It is rather com- 
prehensive ; first, as is seen by this Table, I-divide the subjects into those relative to mineralogy 
and those relative to geology, keeping as far as can be done the two sciences distinct from one 
another. 

5289. If I understand you rightly, your departmental catalogue was prefaced by a short 
synoptical view of all the mineralogical and geological literature then in the library of the 
British Museum, and so arranged on the Dryander model adopted in the Banksian catalogue, 
that the student could at once refer from it to that part of your bibliotheca in which the volume 
or memoir he sought for was classified?—Exactly so; but it is incomparably more sub- 
divided for that purpose. At the time when Dryander wrote his catalogue, mineralogy and 
geology both were not very far advanced, and did not admit of being treated in the same 
manner as zoology and botany. 

5290. Have you any of those fasciculi here?—Yes; I have brought some—lexhibiting the 
same]. 

5291. Did I understand you that your Bibliotheca was composed entirely with reference 
to works in the British Museum, or upon all geological and mineralogical literature ?—-Upon 
all that literature. It was meant for a generalwork; but I wished to have the words “ British 
Museum” in the title, it being understood that, by the time of its appearance, every publication 
relative to those sciences would be found in the library and might be used with the help of this 
classed catalogue. 

5292. If you, of your own accord, made such a catalogue as this generally in respect to all 
mineralogy and geology, it would, of course, have been a much more easy task for you to 
have made a classed catalogue of all the books relating to those subjects which existed in the 
British Museum at that time ?—In point of fact, I made a catalogue: when the departmental 
catalogues were ordered to be compiled I took that branch which was not very extensive at 
that time. I have here a portion of the topographical part of my own catalogue. These 
fasciculi [handing them in] contain Great Britain. The papers are not in proper succession 
now; but they were all chronologically arranged, and with reference to geographical and 
other considerations stated in the rubrics. 

5293. How did you proceed in making this catalogue? was it by extracting the titles from 
the existing catalogue of the whole Museum ?—The basis of it was Dryander’s catalogue: the 
few printed titles you see here pasted down intermixed with the written ones, were cut out of 
that catalogue; I sacrificed my copy of it because Dryander’s exactness in writing titles was 
exemplary; I never found any mistakes or misprints in any of them. 

5294. (Mr. Hume.) You took Dryander’s catalogue as the basis and form on which to pro- 
ceed ?—I did. 

5295. And you interlined under each letter those additional works which you found to 
belong to the institution ?—I suppose you mean the proper names of the authors? 

5296. As you have got it here it is not only alphabetically arranged, but chronologically ?— 
So it is. 

5297. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) In 1836, that is, 13 years ago, you were necessarily ac- 
quainted with the works pertaining to your own department in the library of the British 
Museum, but when you abandoned the prosecution of your project did you interest yourself less 
in the works relating to geology and mineralogy which might find their way into the Museum, 
or might be desiderata for such a collection?—-No; but I did not continue my work; my 
wish, after so many years’ labour at the time when I offered the manuscript, was that it might 
be printed. 

5298. How long did that work occupy you?—It was compiled at intervals, I did not devote 
any of the Museum time to it, as from its nature it was unconnected with my Museum duties. 

5299. (Sir Charles Lemon.) It occupied you a considerable time ?—I think it was in 1820 
that I began. 

0300, Supposing the whole time of a scientific man was devoted to that one object, how 
long would it take him to form a catalogue on the plan of yours ?—It would depend upon the 
knowledge of the party and the opportunities afforded to him of having access to all the requi- 
site materials, 

5301. With the amount of knowledge that you had, and considering the circumstances 
under which you made that, how long do you suppose, if you were not interfered with by other 
duties, it would take you to make a complete catalogue ?—Not double the time that this took, 
I-cannot tell exactly, because I did it as occasion served, 

5302. How long did it take you?—I cannot say; I began it partly for my own informa- 
tion, and partly for my amusement. 

5303. Can you at all say, upon the average, how many hours you devoted to that cata- 
logue?—No; I commenced it without a view to publication, merely for my amusement, and 
never calculated the time it took. 


5304. (Sir &. I, Murchison.) Practically, you have brought this up to a certain point; 
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would you (had you received a favourable reply from the ‘Trustees with respect to your propo- 
sition) have had any difficulty in keeping up that catalogue, year by year and day by day, to 
the present period ?—None whatever: it might have been done by supplemental volumes. I 
said two volumes octavo in my letter; I supposed so from the bulk of the materials collected 
by me, but I never consulted a printer. ie . 

5305. (Lord Wrottesley.) Can you give the Commissioners any idea of how many titles your 
catalogue contams ?—No. 

5306. (Lord Seymour.) In proposing to make a catalogue of the books on Natural History 
in the Museum, did you intend to include in your catalogue the books that are already cata- 
logued in the Banksian collection ?— Yes, those that come within my scope would have formed 
part of it; by far the greater part of the materials is contained in journals and transactions; I 
had extended my plan even so far as to refer to interesting articles in cyclopeedias, &c. 

5307. As I understand, Dryander’s catalogue would have been superseded by yours ?— 
Completely so, as regards the sciences in question, just as this work of mine would have been 
superseded in its turn. : 

5308. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) By your plan you can refer to all memoirs printed in transac- 
tions of academies, and other periodicals; many of the authors, though eminent in science, 
have never published volumes ?—This is exactly the case. 

5309. Ifclassed catalogues were prepared, (as appears to have been at one time the wish 
of the Trustees, and upon which considerable progress seems to have been made, according to 
a plan suggested,) might not that portion of it to which you attached yourself be beneficially 
extended to all the other branches of physical science ?—The plau might, no doubt, be adopted 
with regard to other departments of science. 

5310. (Lord Seymour.) Did I understand you to say, that you laid before the Trustees 
titles sufficient to form two octavo volumes ?—According to my own opinion. ‘They would 
not have been thick volumes. 

5311. And all those titles were referable to two subjects, mineralogy and geology ?—Yes ; 
by giving them some latitude, especially in geology which trenches upon several other branches 
of physical sciences, upon astronomy, hydrography, hypsometry, &c. ‘Then the paleonto- 
graphical literature is very abundant in titles. 

5312. I see included here, also, a head which you call “ Scriptural Geology ?”—Yes ; that 
is one of the historical heads. ‘ 

5313. Was that one of your divisions—* Scriptural Geology ?”—Yes; and another analo- 
gous heading is “ Cosmogony,” or ‘‘ Geology,” in the sense given to the word by Werner in 
contradistinction to his “ Geognosy.” 

5314. Then I see, also, that one of the headings is “ Biography; Lives of Mineralogists and 
Geologists.” That was also one of the heads ?—Yes. 

5315. Therefore all persons who have written either upon mineralogy or geology as their 
subject, or incidentally, were to be included in your catalogue 7—Exactly so—biographical 
notices of them, if there be any. 

5316. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) If departmental catalogues of no sort exist, how is the chief 
librarian to ascertain what are really the desiderata in natural history science ?—I should think 
the system of purchasing might be improved if a list were periodically made out by the head 
of a department, who is supposed to know the exigencies of that department better than others. 
Tt is absolutely impossible that any person, however talented, should acquire a thorough kuow- 
ledge and watch the progress of the literature of all branches of learning and science. 

5317. Are the Commissioners to understand that such lists are furnished to the librarian ?— 
No; not regularly, to the best of my knowledge. 

5318. (Lord Wrottesley.) Why are such lists not furnished to the librarian by the heads 
of the different departments ?—It forms no part of their duty. 

519. Do not the Trustees instruct the heads of departments to furnish to the librarian, from 
time to time, lists of such books as are required in their particular departments ?—To the best 
of my knowledge that has not been done hitherto. 

5320. You have had no order from the Trustees to that effect ?—No; but with a view of 
obtaining without delay any publication that may most be wanted, I have recommended to the 
Trustees the formation of a departmental library ; a small sum is now annually allowed for 
that purpose: the first year it was 30/.; the second, between 40/. and 50J., out of which I have 
purchased several expensive works, such as Agassiz’ Poissons Fossiles. The collection will 
also no doubt be occasionally increased by presents. I name, for instance, Sir Roderick 
Murchison’s “ Silurian System.” This is a catalogue of the books hitherto bought and pre- 
sented. [Handing in the catalogue. | 

5321. As it appears that the heads of departments are not regularly consulted as to their 
respective desiderata in the purchase of books, acquisitions are, therefore, not made upon the 
principle of supplying to the greatest amount that department which may be found most 
deficient ?—I have no knowledge of the mode in which Mr. Panizzi manages this; I dare say 
his plan is a very good one. 

5322. Have you ever proposed the purchase of any book that could be obtained ?—I think 
not; that has been refused. 

5323, (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Do you believe that the library is at present comipletely fur- 
nished with modern foreign books in those branches of science with which you are most familiar ? 
Are all the good German works there ?---Are you speaking of any particular branch ? 

9324, In your own department, for instance ?—Good publications in all languages are 
equally interesting to me. 

5325. Task you as to German particularly, as there has been such a rapid extension of 
scientific knowledge in Germany ?—A great deal is wanting. 

5326. (Mr. £ume.) Have you represented these wants to the librarian or to the Trustees ? 
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—Oceasionally I have mentioned them to Mr. Panizzi; but if a book is wanted immediately 
this is of but little use; Mr. Panizzi says it shall be ordered ; probably I have to wait several 
months for it. 

5327. (Lord Wrottesley.) Have a great many of those German works been purchased of 
late ?—Yes, more of late than formerly. 

5328. (Lord Seymour.) You say that you have mentioned these wants to Mr. Panizzi; 
did you write to him that such works were wanting ?—I do not remember that I ever wrote to 
him, but I have mentioned that such and such a book would be desirable. 

5329. You have mentioned it either by letter or by conversation ; I wish to know whether it 
was by letter ?—-I do not remember. 

5330. It was merely in conversation ?—Yes. 

5331. (Sir Charles Lemon.) You have always, sooner or later, obtained those books ?—I 
cannot exactly charge my memory; the reason for wishing to have access to a book may vanish 
entirely after a month or two, and no further inquiry would in that case be made. 

5332. (Chairman.) Do you generally find Mr. Panizzi disposed to attend to your recom- 
mendation ?—Yes. 

5333. (Lord Wrottesley.) Perhaps the books were not to be obtained ?—That is possible. 

5334. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Does your knowledge of those who execute the business of 
the library enable you to say whether there are among the assistant librarians any men of scienee, 
or persons who are specially acquainted with the literature of physical science, who might sug- 
gest to the chief librarian the new scientific works which ought to be purchased, and of which, 
notwithstanding his remarkable and extensive acquaintance with Literature and Art, he may not 
have heard ?—-No, I know of no such person; but there may be some on the staff, 

5335. (Lord Seymour.) You stated, I think, that the books you have for your own use you 
have hought with the money devoted to your department ?—It was a special grant. 

5336. Was that a special grant for books ?—Yes, for books, independently of the grant for 
the enlargement of the collections, 

5337. Have you had an annual grant for books?—Three times, I suppose ; the first year 
30/., and, I think, between 40J. and 507. the second ; what it will be this year I do not know. 

5338. (Viscount Canning.) Supposing the Trustees were to commission you to make a 
complete catalogue of all the books inthe Museum relating to your department, upon the 
system you have adopted, how long do you suppose it would take you to make that catalogue 
complete up to the present time, supposing you were not limited as to assistance ?—It is difficult 
to say how assistance could be afforded in a work of that description; at my time of life I 
cannot be supposed to be desirous of undertaking the work at all; I am fully occupied with 
performing the regular duties of my office. 

5339. How long do you think it ought to take a person of your knowledge and experience, 
supposing him to be in full activity and to have the command of unlimited assistance ?—I 
should think a couple of years, with all the materials nearly at hand. 

5340. And in order to accomplish that in a couple of years, what additional assistance 
beyond that which you have in your department would he require ?—There is none to be 
found in my department. 

5341. You think that the head of your department, that is yourself, with the assistance of 
the officers of your department, could accomplish such a catalogue in about a couple of years? 
—J have no assistance of that kind at all. It requires a competent knowledge of the subject, 
and further a knowledge of languages. 

5342. You said that it would take a couple of years to finish that catalogue up to the present 
time ?—That is my impression. 

5343. Supposing that is so, when you said a couple of years, did you contemplate any 
assistance beyond your own labour?—Yes, but even if I could do it, I know of no person that 
might assist. 

5344. But how many other persons—half-a-dozen?—If the labour is divided, and they 
know what they are about, it might be done. 

5345. Do you think that half-a-dozen would be sufficient ?— Yes, if you can find half-a-dozen 
that would enter into my ideas, as developed in the synoptical table. 

5346. If you could get fitting people, could you do it with fewer than half-a-dozen in two 
years ?—Satisfactory answers to these questions can only be the result of experience, which I 
have not. 

5347. (Mr. Hume.) When you prepared that catalogue, which you did up to a given time, 
did you expect by that means to render your department more useful as a means of improve- 
ment ?—That was a collateral object I had in view. 

5348. Do you consider that the want of sueh a catalogue as that has rendered the depart- 
ment to which you belong less useful to the public than it otherwise would have been ?—I have 
no hesitation in answering that in the affirmative. 

5349. Then the public, for want of a catalogue such as you have stated, have not had the 
advantage which they otherwise would have had from the large collection in this Museum ?— 
I do not know how many would have availed themselves of it. It was chiefly intended for 
those who wish to become more intimately acquainted with the science, and to know what has 
been published on a given subject, for the sake of referring immediately to any memoirs or 
books in the library. 

5350. Did you contemplate an advantage from enabling every man who wished to study 
that branch, to know by inspection of the catalogue what publications there were respecting it? 
—Yes. 


5351. That was your object ?—That was my principal object. 
Za 
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5352. At this moment is there any means by which a person wishing for that information 
can obtain it ?—There is no work published conveying all that information. 

5353. I understand that you approve of Dryander’s Catalogue, that is, the form and prin- 
ciple of it ?—Certainly, nothing can be better. 

5354. Is there any means at present of affording information of what the Museum contains 
which that book afforded of what Sir Joseph Banks’s Museum contained?—None. I should 
have stated that one reason why I discontinued the work after 1836 was, that I understood 
Monsieur Bové, a distinguished French geologist, had a similar work in hand, and that he had 
invited the geologists and mineralogists of Europe to assist him in it. 

5355, Has that been carried out ?—I believe not. I suppose that he met with the same 
difficulty that I did, and that he could not find a publisher for a work of this kind, though it 
is generally called for. 

5356. (Sir &. I. Murchison.) You have stated that your projected work would, in your opi- 
nion, have advanced science. Do you think that, if printed, it would have had such a gale with 
the public, as to cover the expenses ?—I do not know whether the sale would have covered the 
expenses, IJ, for my part, did not require any remuneration. 

5357. Are you of opinion that it would have hada considerable sale with the scientific 
public ?—Sufficient to cover a great part of the expenses, I should think. A work of that kind, 
even if defective in some respects, would be indispensable to students of mineralogy and geology. 


Edward Hawkins, Esq., examined. 


5358. (Mr. Hume.) Will you state how far there are means at the present moment for the 
public becoming acquainted with the department over which you preside ?—As to the eata- 
logue of books? 

5359. Yes, a reference to the publications connected with it ?—There is no special cata- 
logue; they must refer to the general catalogue in the library. 

5360. In the general catalogue is there facility of reference to the various subjects con- 
tained in your department ?—Not specially. 

5361. Do you consider it would be beneficial to have a special catalogue for your depart- 
ment ?—Certainly it would be useful, no doubt about it. 

5362. Can your department be useful to the public without it ?—Yes, certainly, very useful ; 
but not so easily accessible as if there was a specific catalogue for archaiological subjects. 
An archaiological catalogue would be more useful to us than a general catalogue, 

5363. What is your own opinion, and that of other men connected with your department, 
as to the want of a catalogue ?—I am not aware that there is any want of a catalogue; the 
books which are in the library may all be found. 

9364. ‘Then you are satisfied with the present state of the catalogue, with regard to your 
department ?—As affects the officers of the department, they do not get the books so readily 
from the library as they would wish to do. 

5365. Then if you do not get them, do you think that the public get them ?—Yes, they get 
them as well as they do any other books. They apply in the ordinary way at the reading- 
room. They have the same access to archaiological books as to any others. 

9366. Is a reference easy. Should I, as a student, or a person wishing to consult those 
books, have before me easily a reference to the different books sought to consult ?—No, there 
is no archaiological catalogue ; therefore you must come to the library catalogue ready with 
the names of the books that you wish to consult. 

5367. Would a classed catalogue be useful ?—Certainly. 

5368. Why has it not been made?—I do not know. No classed catalogue has been made, 
the whole attention has been devoted to an alphabetical catalogue. 

5369. Have you ever suggested to the Trustees the forming of that classed catalogue ?— 
No. 

5370. If you were required to prepare such a catalogue, do you see any difficulty, as the 
head of that department, in preparing it 2—There would be considerable difficulty, but not an 
insurmountable difficulty. 

5371. What is the difficulty you allude to ?—The ordinary difficulty of labour; there is no 
specific difficulty. 

5372. A mere matter of labour ?—Yes, directed by knowledge. 

5373. Do you not consider that that labour, whatever it might be, ought to be bestowed to 
render the department that you belong to really useful ?—I think you referred to a classed 
catalogue. I should not say a classed catalogue,---an alphabetical index of matters is what we 
want. ; 

0374. Have you any such to refer to in this establishment ?—_No, nor in any other, that I 
know of. 

5375. Have you made up your mind what time would be requisite to prepare such a cata- 
logue ?—Not at all. 

5376. But you see no difficulty beyond the labour required ?—None beyond that. 

5377. Do you think that you could undertake, as regards your department, to provide a 
proper indexed catalogue ?—Not consistently with the other duties of the department. I do 
not think I could undertake it, 

5378. With assistance, you could not direct it?—I will not say I could not, but it would 
require so much time that it would be extremely difficult to spare so much time for it. 

9379. You consider it as a want at the present moment, not having it?—It is a want 
certainly, 
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5380. (Lord Wrottesley.) Would there not be some little difficulty in ascertaining the 
limits of the archaiological subjects in constructing a catalogue of the description that would 
be required ?—It is like all other subjects, much would be exceedingly easy ; but there are 
boundaries that are exceedingly difficult to define. 

5381. (Sir Charles Lemon.) The sort of catalogue which you speak of would not supersede 
the necessity of having a general catalogue ?—Certainly not. 

5382. (Mr. Flume.) Should it be cheap, so that it might be easily obtained ?—Yes, 
certainly, 

5388. You think that a finding catalogue, to enable any person coming to the Museum to 
know what is really in it is a want ?—It would bea very desirable thing to have, certainly. 

5384. (Sir Charles Lemon.) If all the different departments had separate classed cata- 
logues, many books that would comprise two subjects would be repeated over again ?—Yes, 
certainly, 

5385. Therefore a collection of classed catalogues would be no rule for a general catalogue 
of the library at large ?—_No, certainly not; it might assist a person to.a certain degree, but I 
think it might confuse him, as a great number of books would be referred to in every classed 
catalogue of every department. 

5386. Are you acquainted with the number of books connected with your department that 
come out every year ?—No. 

9387. Can you hazard an opinion with regard to the last 10 years, or any particular time ?— 
No, I cannot say. 

5388, Have you never, for your own instruction, kept an account of what books were pub- 
lished ?—No. 

5389. Supposing an index made up for your department to the end of the year 1848, do 
you see any difficulty in your keeping up the list afterwards of all those you should receive ?— 
No, certainly not. 

5390. If a catalogue had been made 20 years ago, you could have kept up annually an 
index without any difficulty ?—Yes. 

5391. The longer the making of that index is delayed the more the public suffer ?—Yes; 
the original construction of it is the great difficulty, but, when once constructed, it is easy to 
carry it on. 

5392. I think you say that you see no difficulty but labour and time ?—None, directed by 
knowledge. 

5393. (Lord Seymour.) Did you ever write to the Trustees, or communicate with Mr. 
Panizzi, with respect to any books that might be wanted for your department ?—] have referred 
to him whenever I have wanted a book. 

5394, With respect to books that ought to be bought for the Museum having reference to 
antiquities ?—Yes; whenever I wanted a book of that kind I spoke to Mr. Panizzi, and it has 
always been provided if it were to be had. We have a small library in the department, and 
have had for several years past a specific grant from the Trustees for the formation of a depart- 
mental library. 

5395. What is the amount of that grant ?—About 1001. a-year. 

5396. For a library for your specific purposes ?— Yes. 

5397. Any books that you are anxious to get you would obtain for your own department rather 
than for the general brary ?—We get for our own department all those books that we specifi- 
cally want as tools to work with—those that have a direct bearing upon the subject; but for 
the works from which we require incidental information, and which are common to us and all 
readers, we apply to the general library. 

5398. There are many works published on antiquities which are of an expensive character ? 
—Very. 

5399. Those you would get by referring to the general library ?—Yes, because our means 
are limited. 

5400. (Chairman.) Do you require many books with reference to medals ?—All books that 
treat entirely of coins and medals we get for our own department. 

5401. (Sir Charles Lemon.) To those works in your own department the public have not 
access ?—No; they are our tools to work with. 

5402. (Lord Seymour.) Are you not, from your own long acquaintance with the Museum, 
practically conversant with the works that there are in the Museum applicable to the subject of 
antiquities and medals ?—Generally speaking, I am. 

9403. If any person who was interested in that study were to speak to you, you could tell 
him whether he could find such and such information in the Museum ?—Yes, certainly, it being 
part of our duty. 

9404. (Mr. Hume.) Might not all that information that you possessed be prepared in a 
catalogue as to the books ?—There are some minute things which can hardly be put down, 
but, generally speaking, an archaiological catalogue would be useful. 

5405. (Lord Seymour.) There is a good deal of information upon subjects connected with 
antiquities in the transactions of different academies, is there not ?’—Certainly. 

5406. Any catalogue that referred to that subject must take in those papers that belonged to 
that subject ?—Yes. 

5407. That would very much increase the labour of making such a catalogue, would it 
not ?—Yes, very much. 

5408. And without that the cataiogue would be very insufficient for the study ?—It would be 
by no means perfect. The incidental notices are the most difficult ones to get at. 
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John Edward Gray, Esq., examined. 

5409. (Mr. Hume.) Have you given your attention to the catalogue existing in this Museum 
for reference to books in your department ?—I have. May 

5410. Do you think that it affords those facilities which ought to exist in an establishment of 
this kind ?—The catalogue generally is what you may consider to be a useful catalogue ; but 
I would rather prefer to have a catalogue that I could refer to in my own room, a printed cata- 
logue, which would be a very considerable advantage to us. It would save me considerable 
time, and also the time of the person employed in my department. 

5411. Would it not save the time of every otlier person studying in that department -_ 
Undoubtedly. 

5412. Is there any model catalogue that you could recommend ?—The catalogue that I haye 
found most useful, and which I have used for many years, is the old catalogue, which was pub- 
lished in eight volumes 8vo., up to the year 1819. I think that a most useful catalogue, and 
the additions that were made to it were very useful, and gave you in a short space what you 
wanted to know. A printed catalogue is so much more easy to refer to, and so much more 
distinct than a manuscript catalogue is, or than a printed catalogue with manuscript additions, 

5413. Do I understand you to say, that if that catalogue had been continued down to the 
present time in the same form, including all the books subsequently published, it would have 
satisfied you ?—It would have been a great boon to myself and to all in my department, and 
to the public generally, and a means of making the library more extensively useful than it 
now is. 

5414, You mean by a printed catalogue that copies should be accessible to every person in 
every part of the country ?—Undoubtedly. It would have been useful to me and other people 
to know if they could find a book in the Museum Library if it was wanted. 

5415. Should that catalogue enable a person having it to find of his own accord, by the 
index, what he wants?—Yes; I intend a finding catalogue or an index catalogue. I mean 
a short catalogue, which you may have printed in a small accessible form, to be had at a 
moderate price. 

5416. Speaking of your own department, do you think a catalogue so prepared at a cheap 
rate would sell?—I cannot say, it is a difficult question. I at one time thought that catalogues 
of my own department would not sell, but the catalogues we had published relative to my 
department have sold; they were ,published at a cheap price. We have had no means of 
judging hitherto as regard catalogues of books. The eight-volume catalogue was published at 
a rather high price, and it might bave been printed in a much more economical manner. 

5417. Would it not be most desirable for individuals coming to the Museum to be able 
to have a printed copy in their hand, to ascertain what there is in the collection ?—I think so, 
and more so for persons who live at adistance and can only come to the Museum occasionally 
or consult it through friends. 

5418. Do you think that there is any difficulty in having an index and classed catalogue 
for your department ?—I would consider them in a separate manner. I think it exceedingly 
desirable that there should be an index or finding catalogue—a short and accessible catalogue, 
and I can conceive no difficulty in such a catalogue being made. I speak upon the subject 
from experience having been employed here for many years, and having had much to do with 
the library, referring to the catalogue, and having been employed for six months in the forma- 
tion of a catalogue of the Museum Library myself, I do not see any difficulty in the thing being 
done. I also think that it is very desirable that there should be a classed catalogue. 

5419. (Lord Wrottesiey.) You refer to a catalogue of zoological subjects only?—No, I 
refer to a general catalogue of the books in the library. 

5420. (Mr. Hume.) Taking your own department, do you not consider it important to 
persons coming to this Museum that they should have an indexed or finding catalogue of what 
is contained in the department under your charge ?—Undoubtedly, I consider it very desirable ; 
and I have, during the time I have been here, been doing my utmost to get such a catalogue 
for general use. There is such catalogues for many parts of the zoological collection. You may 
say that the whole collection is itself a classed catalogue; everything is put in its place in 
systematic order, and we know where every specimen of animal is, and where to find it; and 
any person having any knowledge of the subject, equally knows after a short study of the col- 
lection where to look for it, and to see if it is in the Museum or not. 

5421. Have you ever been consulted as to the best mode of preparing a catalogue of your 
department ?—I know by the rules and regulations as to my appointment here, that my 
business is to form catalogues of the specimens under my care; I made several, and submitted 
them to the Trustees, and they agreed to them, and they have been printed and sold at a 
cheap price, and my assistants have also made them, and they have been equally printed. 

5422. (Chairman.) That was a catalogue of objects ?—Yes, zoological specimens. I haye 
never been consulted by the Trustees respecting a catalogue of books. 

5423. (Mr. Hume.) Have you ever laid before the Trustees any plan for that purpose?— 
Never; it does not come within my province ; I have not interfered. 

5424. If you were desired to prepare a catalogue of books, what rules would you submit for 
the formation of that catalogue of books?—I should take as a model for such a catalogue the 
one of 1819 before referred to—the old catalogue—that appeared to me to combine all that was 
desirable. There may be a few mistakes in it, but I never found them to give me any trouble, 
or cause any confusion, It appeared to give you the means of readily finding the book you 
wanted in the Museum. 

5425. You would continue that plan ?—Yes; I think a catalogue should be made under the 
most simple rules—a catalogue according to the authors’ names, taking care that the author’s 

name should be the author’s name, whatever is on the book itself, not anything referring to 
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the biographical history of the author or his titles. You want the very name that is on the 
title-page of the book, otherwise you are obliged to know the biography of a man, which is not 
in everybody's power to know. Works by anonymous authors ought to be catalogued accord- 
ing to the subject on which they are composed. 

5426. If it were made up to the end of 1848, would there be any difficulty in keeping it 
up afterwards in your department ’—I have nothing to do with the making of catalogues of 
the books; but I do not conceive that there could be any difficulty. If I understand the prac- 
tice with regard to the Museum, there is a slip title made of every book coming in, and the 
only thing would be to arrange those slip titles according to the form, It might be done by 
merely keeping them in order, and printed as supplement from time to time. 

5427. You see no difficulty, provided orders were given, and proper persons were employed, 
in having an index, or finding catalogue, complete throughout ?—I see no difficulty. Such 
catalogues have been made in a short time, and are exceedingly useful. 

5428. Would that catalogue be actnally advantageous to the literary man or the student ?— 
Yes, I think so; to the literary man generally, and those fond of the different branches of 
science. 

5429. Is there any great difficulty in finding books now, and ascertaining what is here ?— 
As an officer of the Museum I have less difficulty than a stranger ; for ifa difficulty does cecur, 
I go to one of the assistants of the department, and make inquiries. But I have found diffi- 
culty in finding books sometimes. 

5430. Even though belonging to the establishment, you have found difficulty; but you 
are not aware how far other strangers have found the same difficulty 2—I have heard many 
readers complain of the difficulty, of the state of the catalogues, and the rules for getting the 
books. 

5431. Such a catalogue would be useful to you as a member of the Museum, and would 
save time ?—Yes; and the time of my assistants. You have spoken about a classed catalogue. 
That would be of very great assistance to persons studying peculiar branches of science or 
literature, but there would be a second use for it; it would be the means by which we might 
learn to complete the works in the library, which is a matter of very great importance ; and that 
can be only done by a person who has some knowledge of the subject of which the works treat. 
I should say there would be more probability of having our natural history books rendered com- 
plete, by having classed catalogues made by a person conversant with the subject; but then I 
consider that work is quite distinct from the index or finding catalogue. It is desirable, because 
it would be the means of completing the works in progress. I had an example the other day, 
and it is no blame to the librarian. There is a book called * Philippi, Enum. Molluscorum 
Sicilie.’ There is one volume, and a second volume has been published for four years, and that 
second part is not in the library ; at least it may be there, but I cannot find it. Now, if a 
person was making a classed catalogue of the books, he would see that there was this deficiency; 
and it is impossible for any other person to find out what are the deficiencies without he is 
conversant with the subject itself; and at the same time he would find out what were the defi- 
ciencies in that branch of science, and the books that it was desirable to obtain : and he might 
furnish the keeper of the printed books with a list of the desiderata in the work he was classing. 

5432. (Chairman.) Are you acquainted with the catalogue of the Banksian Library ?—Per- 
fectly ; I use it very often. 

5433. What is your opinion of the merits of the plan of that catalogue ?—It is an exceed- 
ingly good plan ; it is the best classed catalogue I have ever seen, but rather complicated for 
general use. 

5434. Is it, in your opinion, more suited to proficients than to beginners 2—Yes. It is 
not only a catalogue of books but also of papers in the different transactions and journals : 
such a catalogue would be very desirable, if the Trustees appointed a person for the express 

urpose, and one so employed should be paid for the job. 

5435. (Mr. Hume.) J understand you to say that you, as head of a department, are too 
much occupied to have a duty of that kind imposed upon you ?—It would be utterly impos- 
sible ; my own duties are such that I could not undertake it without danger of neglecting those 
I already have. 

5436. (Lord Seymour.) Have you any small library—any books in your own department -— 
in reference to zoology ?—A few which have been bought within the last year or two. 

5437. Have you had a small sum granted to provide a library of that kind ?—] asked for 
a small sum, and 25/. was granted last year. 

5438. With that you are making a small collection ?—Yes, of books, such as dictionaries 
and lists of specimens ; they form part and parcel of our catalogues. We mark in their margins 
the specimens we possess, so that we can say off-hand if we have it or not. 

5439. Is the library of the British Museum well provided with works upon zoology ?—We 
have a considerable number, and I should not say it was well provided. 

5440. Have you ever recommended the purchase of works which you considered would be 
an advantage to your department ?—I have once or twice spoken in conversation about such 
and such a book being desirable, but I have not found it desirable to interfere im the arrange- 
ment of the library. 

5441. (Chairman.) Can you form a very distinct idea as to the supply ?—I am using a very 
large number of books, and I am constantly in want of books. My business is to find the 
names which various people have applied to the specimens of natural history under my charge, 
and I must go through all the works treating on the subject: I have sometimes 30 or 40 


volumes in use at once. 
5442, I presume you often require for that purpose very recent works, and more commonly 
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than the elder ones ?—I require both. The great difficulty with regard to the library is the 
comparative difficulty which has arisen in modern times from the new regulations made with 
regard to getting books from the library, and I have found it personally so difficult for the last 
four or five years, that I have entirely given it up, and I employ one of my attendants for that 
purpose. ‘There have been new rules made lately with regard to the manner in which books 
are to be got. ‘There is a bit of ruled paper, and .apon that you must give a whole series of 
details which cannot be got without you look in the catalogue for them, and more lately you 
have to go through other forms besides. : 

5443. What other forms have you to go through; having it registered ?—I cannot say ; 
they are so complicated, I fear I might make a mistake in describing them. The regulations 
respecting the tickets came into operation in 1837, the others in 1844 or 1845: the Commis- 
sioners can have no idea of the management of the library, and the supply of books to the 
reading-room, without they have before them the Reports of Mr. Panizzi recommending both 
these regulations to the Trustees, the Trustees’ Minutes thereon, and the order given by Mr. 
Panizzi to the assistants and attendants when they came into operation. I have found that 
I lost time, and I therefore employ one of my attendants always to go and get the books; it is 
a matter of very considerable time now to get the books, and I must say that it was not so 
formerly. I knew where a book was, and I put my label in the place where I took it from to 
show who had it and I got it in two or three minutes. Now it often requires 15 or 20 
minutes ; I have not heard that any books were lost under the old plan. 

5444. (Chairman.) Does it frequently happen to you to suggest to the librarian the pur- 
chase of particular works connected with your department?—I have in conversation said I 
should like so-and-so. Sometimes that such-and-such a book was a good one. 

5445. You do not systematically interfere for that purpose ’—No, I found it not desirable to 
do so. 

5446. Why did you find it not desirable ?—I think it is desirable not to interfere with other 
departments. 

5447. Do not you consider it might be desirable that persons connected with particular 
departments should more systematically interfere on that very subject for the purpose of per- 
fecting, and assisting the librarian to perfect and complete the collection in those yery important 
departments ?—It would be very well if one had not in one’s own department a large quantity 
of other work to do which requires attention ; but I am also doubtful whether such interference 
might be well received: it might produce discord and discomfort, and therefore I think it is 
better that I should not do it. 

5448. Do you think it would be a very onerous duty to you, or the heads of any other 
departments, to watch the course of publication on the Continent and in England, with respect 
to their particular branches ?—I think it would bea very onerous duty, and one rather belonging 
to the keeper of the library. 

5449. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Do you suppese that you could, without difficulty, furnish 
every year, independently of the librarian, a list of the great desiderata in your own depart- 
ment ?—I doubt it very much, and for this reason: a book is a considerable time in the 
Museum before we know that it is there; and secondly, it would be much better done by some 
person conversant, he need not be profoundly conversant, with natural history, being employed 
in the library, and for that to be his duty. 

5450. (Mr, Hume.) Do not you think it would be beneficial, if the Trustees were to give 
orders to the head of every department to submit such lists of books or such means as would 
improve the department under them. Suppose you were called upon monthly, or every six 
months, to do that, do you consider that you could, in that way, supply information that would 
be useful, supposing it to be part of your duty ?—I think that duty would be better performed 
by a person employed in making a classed catalogue of natural history books. 

9451. I suppose the classed catalogue to be done?—Then it would be very easy, com- 
paratively, for the librarian to keep that going. But when you do not know whether the 
books are in the house or not, one has a great difficulty in regard to the matter; and that is 
further enhanced by the new regulations as to getting the books, 

5452. How long have the new regulations been in force ?—T wo or three years; and they have 
made the difficulty of getting books very great, from the time it takes. "The new regulations 
appear to me, to occupy very many more persons ; certainly the idea conveyed to my mind is, 
that they consume a great deal of time, give a great deal of trouble, cause much expense, and 
without any adyantage. 

9453. (Chairman.) Suppose you received instructions from the Trustees to furnish them 
with a list of works published on the Continent, or in London, for the last six months, on 
subjects of zoology, which you thought it desirable to obtain, should you find any difficulty in 
furnishing that list?—It appears to me that that would make me, in part, responsible for the 
library ; whereas there is published in Germany a catalogue of all books that are published 
there during that period, which has a classified index to it; and from this the librarian could 
find them out. 

5454. Would you not, as a zoologist, be the more competent person, in making a judicious 
selection from that list or catalogue, or Mr. Konig, or Mr. Hawkins, in their separate depart- 
ments, be more competent than any one individual librarian could be, to make that selection ? 
—It might be so, and if the librarian had any difficulty, consult the keeper of the department. 
I should have great pleasure in giving him my best assistance, 

5455. As to the primary desiderata ?—Yes, what would be desirable for the department. 

5456. ( Viscount Canning.) Supposing at present that you heard of some valuable and rare 
work on zoology that was to be bought in London, and that was wanting in the Museum, 
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should you not consider it your duty to make it known to the librarian or to the ‘Trustees that it 
was wanting ?—I have done so lately. ‘There were some books that I thought desirable to 
obtain, and I spoke to Mr. Panizzi’s assistants, but found that they had already got them. 

5457. (Mr. Hume.) Have you any suggestion to offer to remove those difficulties that you 
state to exist ?—It appears to me curious that the number of readers have not increased in 
the reading-rooms of the Museum, while the visitors and students have much increased in other 
parts of the Museum, and I think it has arisen greatly from the difficulty of getting books. I 
have heard persons declare they lose so much time that they could not now attend the rooms. 

5458. Can you suggest the removal of any. of those difficulties ?—I should suggest going 
back to the old system which existed when the library was under Mr. Baber’s care ; there was 
then a great increase in the number of readers, and much use made of the books. There is 
one thing I wish to observe, in Mr. Panizzi’s evidence in answer to question 4189, he states, 
“If to-morrow a number of attendants are ill, or going upon their holidays, in the Natural 
History Department, for instance, I receive a message from the Principal Librarian that I must 
send men to take the place of those men who are away. The readers must then do as well as 
they can. They are kept waiting, and Iam blamed.” As far as my own department is con- 
cerned, I never had an attendant or other person from the library, and it appears by that 
evidence as if I had sometimes prevented readers from getting their books, which certainly is 
not the case. 

5459. Your department has never taken away any assistant ?—No, I have never taken away 
any assistant or attendant from the library to attend in my department. 


{ Adjourned till To-morrow at 12 o'clock. ] 


Fripay, February 16, 1849. 
The Eart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Lord Srymour, Viscount Cannine, Lord Wrorrsstey, Sir Ropgerick I. Murcuison, 
Mr. Hume, and Mr. Roerrs. 


Professor Edward Forbes examined. 


5560. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Will you have the goodness to state what position you occupy 
with reference to the science of natural history, and what works you have written?—I am Pro- 
fessor of Botany in King’s College, and paleontologist to the Museum of Practical Geology. 
The works I have written are the “ History of British Star Fishes,” the « History of British 
Mollusea, and a ‘‘ Monograph of the British Meduse ;” a work on the natural history of Lycia, 
and a great number of memoirs in botany, zoology, and geology. 

5961. You also wrote upon the Natural History of the Alzean Sea ?—Yes. 

5562. Are you well acquainted with the recently published “ Bibliographia”’ of Professor 
Agassiz?—Yes, I have occasion to know it very well, being one of the council of the Ray 
Society, who have thought right to publish it. The work is a very valuable one to naturalists ; 
impertect as it is in many respects, it is one of the greatest boons we have received for some 
time. It consists of a catalogue of all the writings of naturalists—not merely their separate 
works, but their various papers contained in different journals and transactions. The catalogue 
was drawn up by Professor Agassiz alone, and at leisure hours, during one of the most active 
natural-history lives that any naturalist of the day has passed. 

5063. And ina short period ?—And in a short period. 

5564. Whilst he was occupied with various other most important and laborious works ?—Yes, 
he published many great works during the time he was publishing this; for he considers this a 
trifle. ‘Though there is only one volume as yet published, this volume having just come out, 
still the manuscripts of all the volumes are in the possession of the Ray Society. The whole 
work is completed, and the volume is edited and revised by an English naturalist (Mr. Strick- 
land), who is devoting his time as a volunteer to the work, and who has applied himself ina 
great degree to the subject of the bibliography of natural history, at the same time being en- 
gaged in other important works himself. 

9565. (Lord Seymour.) You say there is only one volume printed as yet, and that the rest 
is in manuscript. Can you state at all what number of volumes the work will amount to when 
it is all printed ?—No, I cannot. 

5966. Is that catalogue, as far as it goes, alphabetically arranged or classified ?—It is a 
catalogue of authors, with a separate catalogue of transactions and periodicals. 

5567. Will not looking at the first volume, and seeing how far it goes, give you a notion of 
the number of volumes that will complete the “ Bibliographia ?”—I should not like to say, 
seeing that the information can be given exactly by the secretary of the Ray Society, or Mr. 
Strickland. 

5068. Can you send that information in a letter to the Commissioners ?7—Yes, I can. 

5069. You said that Professor Agassiz collected this catalogue during leisure hours occupied 
in a yery busy life as a naturalist. Can you say at all how many years he was occupied in 
making that catalogue during his leisure hours?—No; but Professor Agassiz is now 37 or 38 
years of age. 

J 5570. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you know how much the printing of that work cost ?—No, I 
oO not. 


5571. Do you know for how much the volume sells ?—The volume is part of the publica- 
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tions of the Ray Society. It is a society of naturalists, who subscribe each a guinea a-years 
and receive three such volumes in return, 

5572. Are their transactions or publications sold to the public ?—No, they are not. 

5573. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Do you consider that a catalogue of the natural history works 
in the library of the British Museum, prepared on the plan of the ‘Bibliographia” of Professor 
Agassiz, would be useful to students ?—It would be exceedingly useful. ; 

5574. Will you explain in what manner it would be useful to them ?—Because it would enable 
us to ascertain where we could see the books that we wished to consult, and which we must con- 
sult, in writing any memoir or conducting any research. 

5575. What class of books do naturalists most require when they visit the library of the 
British Museum ?—I would rather speak with reference to my own requirements. For my own 
special researches the books which I most require to consult when I come to the British Museum 
are foreign journals and foreign transactions and memoirs, which are either very scarce, or which 
were privately printed, and works of extent and importance in the course of publication pub- 
lishing in numbers ; such works, for instance, as D’Orbigny’s Paleontology, works as yet in- 
complete, but of which there are greater or less portions published. 

5576. Are you of opinion that in the library of the British Museum there are deficiencies of 
those classes of books which ought to be made good ?—As far as I know there are deficiencies 
in all those classes. For instance, in the first class of foreign journals; in the last paper which 
{ had to draw up for the Government survey, I had occasion to refer to several important 
works bearing upon the subject; the first work which I had occasion to go in search of was a 


journal of importance in natural history—Karstner’s Archives of Natural History. 


5577. (Lord Seymour.) Was that a book that you searched for in the British Museum ?— 
Yes. 

5578. You could not get it ?—No. 

5579. When was it published ?—Some time in this century, but I forget the date; it isa 


journal. 


5580. (Lord Wrottesley.) When did you search for it?—Some time in the spring of last 
year 
5581. (Lord Seymour.) Are you aware that there is in the reading-room of the British 
Museum a book in which you may enter any works that are desired by students ?—I am. 

5582. Did you enter that work ?—No, I did not. 

5583. Was there any reason why you did not enter it?—One reason was, that I was too 
busy at the time to enter it; and another, that I was attempting to get the book in a shorter 
way than I could get it under ordinary circumstances. 

5584. Do not you think that it would be an assistance to the library of the British Museum 
if scientific men like yourself, coming to the British Museum and not finding there a work, 
would take the trouble to enter the books which they thought it desirable to have in the 
library ?—It would, and it is very often done. 

5585. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Are there not many distinguished writers who have never 
published separate works, but have confined their communications to transactions and periodi- 
cals ?—There are; a great part of the literature of natural history is included in the journals 
and transactions of societies ; and indeed the greater part of the natural history works enume- 
rated in the catalogue of Agassiz. ‘or instance: under the letter A there are about 40 writers, 
who have not published separate works at all, but whose papers are of great importance: some 
of the papers so published are equivalent to great works; and there are many of our most 
eminent naturalists who are known entirely through such papers. I might mention, as an ex- 
ample, Professor Sedgwick, who, though he has published a little volume of a separate kind, 
it is not a special natural-history work, but all the works by which he is known as a geologist 
are contained in the transactions of societies and in journals. 

5586. (Lord Wrottesley.) Is not that true, generally speaking, of every branch of science, 
so far as you are conversant with them ?— Yes, it is, as far as I know. 

5587. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) That being your opinion, has the progress of the science of 
natural history in England been impeded, in your opinion, through the want of such a con- 
sulting catalogue as you have referred to ?—I believe it has ; I believe in many departments of 
natural history, work has been done in a very slovenly way in consequence of the literature of 
the subject not having been attended to by the writers, and not having been attended to chiefly 
from a want of time and opportunity on their part to get an access to the knowledge of what 
has been done on the subject, when that knowledge might have been easily obtained if there 
had been good catalogues of the books contained in the national collection, or catalogues mode- 
rately good, for we do not require them to be perfect, would aid greatly. 

5588. Do you think that such a catalogue as you have spoken of could be easily extended 
from the natural history department to the other branches of physical science ?—I see no 
reason why it should not ; it is perhaps not for me to give a very definite opinion upon that 
subject, not being specially versed in the other physical sciences, but I see no reason why it 
should not be done. 

5589. (Lord Wrottesley.) Is there any difference between the plan of Agassiz’s catalogue 
and the plan of Dryander’s catalogue of the Banksian library?—I have not compared them 
in such a way as to be able to say. 

5590. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Considering the amount of natural history works in the 
British Museum, do you consider it of importance that one of the under-librarians should be 
a gentleman well acquainted with the literature of physical science ?—Certainly ; I think it is 
very desirable that one or more of the assistants in the library department should be versed in 
the bibliography of natural history. 

5991. (Viscount Canning.) When you say the assistants in the library department, do 


* 
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you mean one of those assistants who are in waiting in the reading-room, ready to be consulted 
by the readers, or do you mean one of the gentlemen connected with the management of the 
library ?—One of the gentlemen connected with the management of the library. 

| 5592. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) From your acquaintance with the strong feeling that exists 
among naturalists (including, of course, botanists, geologists, and palzontologists), concerning 
the want of a catalogue of the works in the British Museum, which they may wish to consult, 
are you of opinion that volunteers (in many cases unpaid), might, from a love of science, be 
found, who would shortly and ably execute such a task ?—Yees ; I believe if no such catalogue 
were to be furnished officially, naturalists would, rather than not have such a catalogue, gladly 
yolunteer, without pay, to prepare it themselves. 

5593. Have you in your mind’s eye some persons who would be willing to do that ?—I know 
many persons who would be willing to do it, and who would do it well. 

5594. One case you have alluded to, for example, the unpaid services of Mr. Strickland, 
who is one of the first bibliographers in natural history ?—Mr. Strickland devotes himself much 
to the working out of natural history bibliography. Natural history forms a great part of his 
studies, and he does the work alluded to entirely gratuitously ; there are many others who would 
do the same. 

5595. (Lord Seymour.) Do you suppose those volunteer labourers to make their catalogue 


from an alphabetical catalogue, or to make it from the books in the Museum themselves ?— 


They would make it either way or both ways. 

5596. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) That is, supposing those gentlemen to be placed under the 
chief librarian, and to co-operate with him, they would personally afford him that assistance 
which would bring within a very short space of time a natural history collection into a perfect 
catalogue ?—Yes. 

5597. (Lord Wrottesley.) Has Mr. Strickland made any other catalogue besides this to 


_ which you have referred ?—He has not published, but he has made several catalogues; he has 


made a general catalogue of natural history works for his own use ; and he has made a 


- catalogue of the natural history books in Oxford. 


5598. (Lord Seymour.) Can you state what the size of his general catalogue of natural 
history works is?—No; I caunot. 

5599. Have you ever seen the work ?—No; his own preface to this work mentions that he 
has made such a catalogue. 

5600. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you know whether he mentions in his preface that he has 
made a catalogue of any other library besides the Bodleian Library at Oxtord?—-He was 
engaged, when I saw him at Oxford last, on a catalogue of all the natural history works in the 
libraries of Oxford generally. A similar catalogue has been made by a private individual, 
an eminent naturalist of Dublin, Mr. Robert Ball. He has made a catalogue of the natural 
history works in all the libraries in Dublin, which catalogue he makes accessible to all 
naturalists who choose to consult it. 

5601. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) When you spoke of volunteers who might be found to assist 
the chief librarian in making a class catalogue of natural history works, do you think that the 
friends you allude to have a fair knowledge of the time and labour which they must, necessarily, 
have to bestow in completing such an undertaking ?—They have; the very cases I have men- 
tioned are cases of gentlemen well versed in the literature of natural history, and who know its 
extent. 

5602. (Viscount Canning.) And who are aware of the vast number of works upon natural 
history that exist in the British Museum?—Yes; for that number is vastly under the number 
of works upon the subject that they kuow to exist. 

5603. (Mr. Hume.) Do you consider that there would be any difficulty in obtaining men 
fully qualified, paying them for the work, to undertake the catalogue without delay or 
difficulty ?—I should think not; but I would not wish to answer that question with regard to 
other departments than that with which I am particularly connected. 

5604. (Lord Seymour.) In speaking of the use of the catalogue for scientific men, you 
stated that scientific men required to have references to foreign works; to scientific papers or 
memoirs ; to works published in numbers; and that those who might be occupied in the study, 
or in publishing upon the science, naturally wished to have those works up to the latest period? 
—Yes; it is absolutely necessary to have them up to the latest period. 

5605. You stated also, that in the Bibliographia of Professor Agassiz, in the letter A alone, 
there are 40 writers who have not published any separate work, but whose writings have 
appeared in the transactions of societies, or in memoirs ?— Yes. 

5606. A catalogue, therefore, to be of use to persons who are studying here for scientific 
purposes, must come up to a very late date, and must have reference to all the single papers 
that are published in transactions and memoirs ?Such a catalogue would be the best. 

5607. A mere catalogue of old works on natural history would be of comparatively small 
value for the purpose of the prosecution of science ?—It would be of value. 

5608. Are there not now many catalogues of works on natural history up to a certain date 
to which students can have reference ?—Yes, but not catalogues of books which are in the 
Museum. 

5609. But when they have a general catalogue of works published up to a certain date, 
they can, by reference in the reading-room, easily discover whether any of those works are 
there ?—Yes, but our time is precious. 

5610. Your time is precious; yet at the same time you say that scientific men would give 
up their time to the making of a catalogue of works upon natural history?—Yes, many of them 
would. 

5611. And yet their time is too precious to permit them to come to the library to consult 
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works ?—What I say with regard to the willingness of many to prepare the catalogue does not 
apply to all naturalists; there are naturalists who work in one department of their scienee, 
and there are others who work im several. I myself am engaged officially. 1 have official 
duties to attend to all day, and I could not act as a Volunteer in cataloguing; my time is 
precious to me. For instance, | have a duty to perform to draw up a paper on a special 
subject for the Geological Survey. I find that in order to bring it out in a ereditable form, 
I must consult a great number of books. My first course is to see whether I have those books 
about me in the Government library attached to the survey, and, if not there, next to go to 
the Royal Society’s and to the Linnean Society’s libraries, not because ] am more sure of 
finding the books in them than in the British Museum, but because they are more easily got 
at, and it is a ‘saving of time to me. I then come to the British Museum, and the course 
which a naturalist who is much at work generally takes, is not to go to the hbrary direct, buf 
to go to the superintendent in the Natural History Department, who is best versed im the 
special subject upon which information is sought, and to ask that officer as a favour to procure 
the works wanted, and consult the references required. He gets the book, and we consult i¢ 
together. 

5612. In that way you have every facility from the person who has the best information, and 
also the advantage of the library of the Museum ?—There is every facility given so far as it 
can be given by persons in the Natural History Department, not themselves attached to the 
library. 

5613. In making a catalogue of works on natural history, it would be necessary that the 
volunteers, or whoever had to do it, should be themselves pretty well versed in the science 
of natural history, or else the catalogue would be useless for men of science to refer to?— 
Certainly. 

5614. (Lord Wrottesley.) Did I understand you to say, that you thought that there were 
more works on natural history out of the Museum than there were in it?—No. What I said 
was this, that the number of books upon natural history known to either of the naturalists whom 
I have mentioned, Mr. Strickland or Mr. Ball, who have devoted their attention to the 
bibliography of natural history, is much greater than the number of books on the subject con- 
tained in the Museum, and that therefore there could be no misealeulation on their part from 
their supposing that the collection im the British Museum was greater than it really is. 

5615. And you ground that opinion upon the fact of your having actually consulted the 
catalogues of the Museum from time to time ?—I ground it upon my knowledge of the fact, 
that there are deficiencies in the works upon natural history in the British Museum. I know 
it from having asked for books in the way [I have spoken of, and though every pains was taken 
to get those books for me, they were not got. 

5616. (Sir R. L Murchison.) Have you ever asked for other works and not obtained them, 
in addition to those that you have spoken of ?—Yes; for instance, the Duke of Lichtenstein’s 
memoir upon Russian fossils is one of those which I required for the last memoir I had to 
draw up for the Government survey. 

5617. (Lord Seymour.) Did you ask that in the Museum ?—Yes. 

5618. Did you ask for it by going to the superintendent of the department connected with 
natural history ?—I asked for it in that way, and he went to see whether he could obtain it for 
me. 

5619. (Mr. Hume.) Has he a printed list of all books connected with his department ?—I 
do not know. 

5620. (Lord Wrottesley.) What superintendent do you speak of ?—The gentleman in this 
particular instance was Mr. Waterhouse, the assistant to Mr. Konig. 

5621. (Lord Seymour.) I understood you io say that you had consulted some gentleman 
connected with that department of science in which you were anxious to make inquiries ?— No. 
I consulted the gentlemen best acquainted with the subject on which I was inquiring. 

5622. (Lord Wrottesley.) When did that transaction take place ?—During the course of 
last year, when I was at work on the memoir. 

5623. Was it at the same time that you asked for the other book ?—Yes, it was. 

5624. (Lord Seymour.) Are you acquainted with any foreign library ?—I am. 

5625. Will you mention what library you are acquainted with abroad ?—I am acquainted 
with the library which is most useful to naturalists abroad, that of the Jardim des Plantes in 
Paris. ¥ 

5626. Did you use the catalogue of that library ?—Yes; and you have also the power of 
looking over the backs of the books, which, in a small library, is valuable. 

5627. Can you state the number of volumes in that library?—I should not like to say; it 
was the library of Cuvier, which has been added to. 

5628. You had there the advantage of a catalogue, as well as looking at the books them- 
selves ?—Yes, 

5629. Was it a printed catalogue?— No, a manuscript catalogue. 

5630. There was one manuscript catalogue lying in the room ?—Yes. 

5631, You found that perfectly satisfactory for the purpose of reference?—lI found it per- 
fectly satisfactory, in connexion with the librarians who are especially devoted to this depart- 
ment, and who knew exactly what there was in the library. ‘The catalogue itself was not 
remarkable, but the librarians, being versed more or less in natural history bibliography, were 
of themselves of great assistance; and they found out such works as I wished to see, in order 
to prosecute a particular subject. 

5652. (Lord Wrottesley.) 1s that a public library strictly so called?—It was when I was 
there jast; and during the time I was a student in Paris, every person who pleased walked in. 
5633. (Mr. fume.) Ave you acquainted with any other library on the Continent ?—I have 
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never worked specially at any other library except the library at Copenhagen, where there is a Professor E.Fortes. 


good library of natural history, and perfectly accessible. 


5634. Is there a good catalogue there?—It is so many years ago that I visited it, that I February 16, 1849. 


should not like to say. 
5635. (Lord Seymour.) Was the catalogue of the library at Paris brought down to the latest 


| date ?—That I could not say. 


5636, Did you often refer to it in consulting modern books ?—Yes; and [ always found, 
that by going to the catalogue or to the librarian, I could get what I wished for the prosecution 
of any particular research. 

5637. Were there many persons occupied in that library ?—Yes, there were a considerable 


| number of naturalists at work studying. 


5638. (Lord Wrottesley.) What were the rules respecting obtaining admission to the 


Library of the Jardin des Plants?—The only rule I ever found was, that the hbrary was 
perfectly free. A person might walk in and sit down there, and call for any book; and if the 


librarian did not bring it, then you went with him and looked over the catalogue itself, 

5639. Were you known to any of the librarians there ?—No, I had no personal acquaintance 
with them. 

5640. Is it your opinion that any stranger may come in without any introduction ?—Yes, as 
far as I saw, such was the case. 

5641. (Mr. Hume.) Do you consider that the facilities to the students of reference to works 
in the Library of the British Museum would be greater if the catalogue were printed ?—They 
would be very much greater. 

5642. Do you consider that there would be any great sale of the catalogue, if it were sold at 
a low price 2—I think there would be some sale; to what extent I would not venture to say. 

5643. Would it not lead to a great saving of time if naturalists had an opportunity of con- 
sulting the catalogue at their own houses, to ascertain, before they lost their time in coming to 
the Museum, whether the books they wanted were there or not ?—It would lead to a very great 
saving of time. 

5644. And in that way would not the collection in the Museum be much more useful to the 
community generally than it now is ?—Infinitely more. 

5645. Whatever expense might be incurred in preparing that catalogue, do you consider the 
advantage to the community would more than countervail that expense?—I think it would. 

5646. (Lord Wrottesley.) Are you speaking now of a general catalogue of all the works in 
the library, or of special catalogues of those works ?—I am speaking of a general catalogue of 
the books in the Museum in my own department of natural history. 

5647. (Lord Seymour.) Can you state whether the catalogue of the Jardin des Plants was a 
class or an alphabetical catalogue ?—I think it was alphabetical ; but I would rather not speak 
to more than the facilities I had there in pursuing natural history study, when it was of great 
importance to me to have those facilities. 

5648. You said that you thought that if a catalogue were made of the natural history books, 
there would be a considerable sale for it?—I cannot say that the sale would be considerable. 

5649. Did you say that Mr. Strickland had made a catalogue of all the works on natural 
history ?—Perhaps I may be allowed to quote bis own statement on the subject, in his preface, 
which is better than avy answer of mine. His statement in this preface, and which I know to 
be correct, is, “ Having been requested to act as editor of the work, and having been in the 
habit of compiling for my own use a similar, though less extensive catalogue of zoology and 
bibliography, this catalogue refers to works on zoology and geology.” 

5650. (Mr. Hume.) Would it not be a great advantage to science generally, confining your- 
self to your own branch, if the libraries on the Continent and in England had printed catalogues 
to interchange with each other ?—It would be of the greatest use. 

5651. Has any such proposition ever been made that you are aware of ?—No, not that I am 
aware of. 

5652. Do you see any difficulty in that being done, except the expense that might attend 
the first printing of the catalogues ?—None whatever. Ican see no difficulty in cataloguing 
ten thousand or ten millions of natural history books, any more than in cataloguing ten, if you 
put on force enough. 

5653. That might be done in a simple manner, so as to make it a useful, findable catalogue ? 
—Exactly. 

5654. Would you recommend the entering in the catalogue all the references which are 
entered in the new catalogue prepared here ?—What I would recommend would be a general 
catalogue of the works and authors on natural history, alphabetically arranged, and special 
catalogues of the works in the several departments of natural history. In one department of 
the Museum, they have sent out a catalogue of the examples of the species contained in the 
Museum. A similar catalogue of books, on the several sections of natural history, would be 
invaluable to the naturalist, and it seems to me that it could be as easily done as cataloguing 
the specimens of the species. 

5655. If such a catalogue were made up to any specific period, do you consider that there 
would be any difficulty in continuing it up to the very period of the publication ?—-None what- 
ever. 

5656. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) You are of opinion that such small catalogues of each depart- 
ment of natural history science would have a considerable sale ?—They would be bought by 
all naturalists studying the particular department to which the catalogue referred. [ might 
mention, as a model of a natural history catalogue, the catalogue drawn up by Mr. Lonsdale of 


the works in the Geological Society’s Library. , 
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5657. (Mr. Hume.) You consider that the best model you can give ?—That is the best 
catalogue I have ever seen, j ; 

5658. (Chairman.) What is your opinion of the Museum Catalogue of Natural History ?— 
I think the catalogue of specimens very valuable; it was to me, for instance, when I. was work- 
ing at a particular inquiry among the radiata; it was very useful to know what specimens were 
contained in the Museum. ‘ 

5659. You were satisfied with the classification adopted in the catalogue ?—I would rather 
not offer any opinion upon that point. { ; 

5660. Supposing that classification in forming a catalogue of the specimens of natural his- 
tory in the Museum to be satisfactory, should you think that that classification might serve as 
a model for constructing class catalogues of the books upon natural history ?—That classification 
would be very safe as regards the general heads—for instance, all works on zoology—all works 
on herpetology—and so on. 

5661. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you speak of the present classification ?—I would rather not 
make any remarks upon the classification now adopted. 

5662. I thought that you had expressed an opinion in favour it ?—That is merely in refer- 
ence to the general head. When you ask a naturalist for an opinion on classification, the word 
comes in a more extended sense than with respect merely to the general heads. 

5663. (Lord Seymour.) Do you mean that there should be one general catalogue of natural 
history works in the British Museum, and also separate catalogues of natural history classified? 
—Yes. 

5664. That is what those who are interested in the study of natural history would desire ?— 
Yes, I think so. 

5665. (Lord Wrottesley.) Is Mr. Lonsdale’s catalogue printed ?—No, it is in manuscript. 

5666. You were referred to the present catalogues of the British Museum, do you know on 
what plan the general catalogue of the British Museum is compiled?—I would rather not 
speak with reference to the general catalogue ; that would be speaking out of my own depart- 
ment. I would rather confine all my remarks to the subject, of natural history. 

5667. Did you very often consult the Library of the Jardin des Plantes ?—Yes, very often; 
every day almost during nearly a year. 


[The Witness withdrew. ] 


George Dodd, Esq., further examined. 


5668. (Mr. Hume.) Do you wish to add anything in explanation to the evidence you gaye 
to the Commissioners on a former day ?—I do. 

5669. Will you state shortly what it is that you wish to add ?—In my evidence on the former 
occasion, the question was put to me, whether there is any difficulty arising from the existing 
catalogue being partly old and partly new, one part being in manuscript, the other part in print; 
and I answered that I thought the difficulty arising from that was only slight. But then it 
ought to be observed, that the two halves of the catalogue should be on the same system: yet I 
have noticed that there seems to have been an altered system in the newer half of the catalogue 
—in the half which is now manuscript, with respect to the headings of countries more particu- 
larly—and as there are several hundreds of those, I think we ought to know clearly whether 
there has been an alteration in the system or not. In the King’s Catalogue all names of 
countries are entered in Latin. There is the heading of « Anglia,” every such book is referred 
to “Anglia,” and all are entered under “ Anglia.” It is thus also in the early half of the 
existing catalogue ; but after that, when we come to the second half, or the section of it which is 
in manuscript, we find two headings. They are so intermixed that I now scarcely know which 
of the two systems is acted upon, or which is to be acted upon. . If we were able to say that im 
any particular year, for instance 1815, or any other year, a new system was commenced, and 
had been acted upon ever since, it would be clear and easy to remember; but even up to our 
own day, almost to the present time, there are both headings employed: ‘“ Anglia” and 
‘‘England.” Here are two instances. There is a book entitled ‘ England in 1832,” and 
another work entitled ‘‘ England in the 19th Century ;” those books are both modern, and each 
title begins with the word “ England,’’ but the first one is entered under “ Anglia,” and the 
other under “ England.” I think it would be easier to every reader referring to the library, if 
he knew that there is now, or is to be, a fixed system in that respect: either heading would do. 
Here are some other instances in which England is called by the name of * Britannia,” and 
also “ Britain,” and “ Great Britain ;” there are entries under all those three headings without 
exhibiting any specific reason, that I can see, why there should be those differences. One of 
the works is entitled « Britain and her Colonial Dependencies,”’ that is entered under “ Britain ;” 
another work is, ‘“ British and Foreign State Papers,” that is entered under * Great Britain ;” 
while numerous political pamphlets are entered under “Britannia.” Then we possess in the 
library a kind of Gazetteer of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; it occupies eight volumes, and 
came out from about the year 1840 to 1843: all three parts belong to the same series. Now, 
two of those are entered under the English names of “ England,” and “ Ireland,” but the other 
is entered under “ Scotia.” To show that some difficulty arises to the readers from this cause, I 
may observe that the earliest one of the three published was entered under ‘ Scotia ;” and some 
months after it came out, I wished to refer to the English work, and looked under “ Anglia” 
for it; but as I found nothing there, I thought we had not yet the work in the library; and it 
was only by accident, long afterwards, that I found we had the book in the library, but entered 
under ** England,” which is a different system from the system adopted in entering the first, that 
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being entered under “ Scotia.” That is an instance of the way in which it embarrasses those George Dodd, Esq. 
who have to use books. We have also several essays which have appeared within the last 15 
years, and all happen to begin with “ England,”’-—there is “ England and America,” “ England February 16, 1849. 
and France,” “ England, France, Russia, and Turkey,” and “ England, Ireland, and America.” tne | 
They are all pamphlets, and in all four cases ‘‘ England” is the first word in the title ; but two 
are entered under “ Anglia,” and two under “ England.” That is a similar instance to the others 
I have mentioned. The same thing occurs with English books concerning other countries; for 
instance, here are two works, one entitled “Italy as it is,” and the other, “ Hand-book for 
Italy ;” one is entered under “ Italia,’ and the other under “Italy.” We have also several 
works concerning Spain. Here is one work entitled, “Spain Revisited,” another work entitled 
« A Summer in Spain,” a third entitied, “‘ A Year in Spain,” and a fourth entitled, ‘‘ The pre- 
sent state of Spain.” Some of those are entered under “ Spain,” and some under ‘* Hispania.” i) 
Then here is a work entitled «A Tour through Germany,” and another work entitled “ A i 
Summer in Germany.” Those two works are entered under different headings, “Germany ” 

and “Germania.” Now, in instances of this kind, it might seem, perhaps, that there is no 

great difficulty arising from the discrepancy, but there really is a difficulty—for example: if I 

wish to obtain the book entitled, « Handbook for Spain,” I know that it came out in the year 

1845, but I should not know at this instant whether it is entered under “Spain” or “ Hispania,” 

and although I know that it occupies somewhere about Press 800, yet it would not suffice to ; 
write this upon the little ticket—I must go to the precise entry. There are other ‘“ Hand- 
books”? entered under the names of the countries, Latin or English; but this of “ Spain”’ 
happens to be placed under the author’s name. 

5670. (Lord Seymour.) Do you mean the old system to be retained, of entering all works fp3 | 
under the Latin name ?—Yes ; or if a new system is acted upon, it should be acted upon uni- Len 
formly, and we ought to be made acquainted with it. a, 

5671. All you mean is, that in any new catalogue to be made, one uniform system should be 
adhered to?—-Yes; but the new catalogue is a work for the next age rather than the present, 
because it will be so long a time before it wiil be finished ; and, therefore, T look to the existing 
catalogue as being the most serviceable, and wish to see in what way we can get that 
catalogue into a more intelligible state. It would, therefore, be convenient to the readers if we 
could know for certain how long ago it was that the system was altered from Latin to English 
names, and whether that altered system was to be acted upon or not. 

5672. Did you ever look at the new catalogue of printed books in the Museum which is 
completed for letter A ?— Yes. 

5673. Have you ever looked at the preface to that catalogue in which you have the rules 
upon which the catalogue is framed ?—Yes; I have looked at one or two—I have not read 
them all. 

5674. Did you ascertain whether one of the rules was, that the name should be entered ac 
cording to the English name 2—No, I did not. 

5675. If that is the rule, do you think that a good rule to be adhered to ?—Yes ; it would 
be a good rule if uniformly adhered to, 

5676. In cases in which the work had a Latin title, would you enter it in English? I 
will mention one work, “ Anglorum Speculum,” how would you enter that ?—If we had “ Eng- 
land,” for the whole of them, I would enter it under that heading ; but of the two modes of 
entry, [ would prefer the old mode of entering it under “ Anglia.” 

5677. 1 understood you to say that you would adhere to one uniform system in the case of 
all works, whether the name of the work was in English, as, for instance, in the case of the 
work entitled “England, its Wealth and Resources ;” or whether the name of the work was in 
Latin, as in the case of this work entitled « Anglorum Speculum 2”_Yes, that is my opinion ; 
if I were to fix upon either of the two headings, I think ‘* Anglia” would be the best, in the 
same way as it is now in the two old catalogues. j 

5678. You think the best way would be in all cases to adhere to the Latin term ?—I think 
it would. I think it would be an easier mode. 

5679. For countries to which no Latin name could be applied, would you give the names 
the countries bore, or would you Latinise their present names ?__Fither of those modes would 
be preferable to that which we have now. I am speaking more particularly of the utter want 
of system, as far as I can observe, in the existing catalogue ; sometimes it 1s Latin and some- 
times Euglish. I wish to have one uniform system. 

5680. I wish to get at the rule you would lay down. You say you would adhere to the 
Latin name in all cases, even in regard to countries with which the Romans had compara- 
tively very little acquaintance ?—That would be a question of difficulty which I can hardly deal 
with. 

5681. You are not prepared to lay down an exact rule for the cataloguing of such countries 
as those ?—I am not. 1s 

5682. Supposing there were a work on the Morea, would you enter that under the title of 
« Morea,” that not being the classical name of the country ?—I would take the term which is 
used in the old catalogue, whichever it might be. I should much prefer that: to having two 
entries. 

5683. You would adhere to the rule followed in the old catalogue of seven volumes ?—Yes, 
unless the old entries were themselves altered ; in that case, I would have the new entries made 
to assimilate to them. 

5684. You want a uniform system to be adopted ?—Yes, I want a uniform system ; and I 
think it is not of great importance which of the two sorts of headings we have, provided we 
have uniformity. ; 

5685. (Lord Wrottesley.) You do not seem to know how that want of uniformity arose ?— 
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George Dodd, Esq. Not at all. I have not heard how it arose. I have been anxious to discover if I could, 

whether the new system began at any particular year, but I have been unable to discover 

February 16, 1849. ‘that there was any particular year for its commencement; and even with regard to works of 
our own day, there are the two sets of entries, Latin and English, as I before said, I can see 
no rule that seems to determine which heading is adopted, or whether either one is adhered to. 
If there is any rule readers should know it: it would aid them in their researches, There isa 
similar difference in the entries of foreign works concerning foreign countries. There is a work 
in French, entitled «Vues Pittoresques des Vieux Chateaux d’Allemagne,” and then there is 
one entitled “ Nouvelle Description d’Allemagne.’ One is entered under “ Allemagne,” and 
the other under “Germania.” Either entry would suffice, but I object to both of them bein 
used. And again, there are two works entitled “ Das Malerische und Romantische Deutsch. 
land,” and “ Hydrographisches Lexicon Deutschlands.” One is entered under “ Germany,” 
and the other under “ Deutschland.” 

5686. (Chairman.) Is the one printed and the other manuscript ?—No ; both are manu- 
script entries, I want to ascertain, if I can, whether there is any rule systematically observed, 

5687. (Lord Seymour.) I understand you to say that, in the case of a foreign work, in 
entering it in the catalogue you would not enter the name that the work actually bore, but you 
would translate it into English ?—I mean that we have two contrary systems acted upon for the 
entry of foreign books, even up to our own day. 

5688. But supposing a work, such as “ Hydrographisches Lexicon Deutschlands;” in 
entering it in the catalogue you would translate that into English, and you would not put it 
under the title under which the work was published ?—I think all this might be settled b 
those who have to prepare the catalogue. It is a question upon which I can hardly offer an 
opinion. 

5689. (Mr. Hume.) What you mean is, that provided one rule is observed from first to last, 
whichever the rule is, you would have no objection to it ?—Exactly; either one would, I 
think, answer the object. Then I have observed, within the last few years past, the use of the 
name of a country in its adjective form: this seems to me to be something added within a 
recent period; instead of having “ England,” they often use « English ;” and so also « Trish,” 
or “Scottish.” This might be useful enough, but it seems to interfere with the old system, 
For instance, there are two or three works concerning the English lakes; there is one, an 
older work, published by Ackermann, upon that subject, which is entered under “ Lakes,” but 
there is a newer one entered under « English Lakes ;” they are similar works in their titles, and 
both refer to the English lakes; either entry would suffice, but I would ask the reason for 
having an alteration, and whether that alteration is to be kept on with or not. 

5690. (Lord Seymour.) You stated that in the old catalogue you found a great number of 
works under « Anglia,” and you also found some under the heading of the adjective ; under 
which heading would you enter this work—« British Liberty and Philanthropy”’—would you 
put that into Latin and say, “Libertas Anglicana,” or how would you deal with that case ?— 
I think, at all events, I would not have the adjective “ British” as the heading. It seems to 
me only adding to our other difficulties, to have that adjective form; and I have observed 
that the entry under this adjective form seems to have come into use within the last few years. 

5691. Iam reading this from the old seven-volume catalogue, which I thought you said 
was a good model to follow. Do I understand you to mean that you do not approve of the 
system adopted in the old seven-volume catalogue ?—I have not stated that in the old catalogue 
there was universally a fixity of rule, but in the existing catalogue there is not a fixity of rule. 

5692. Those two works were from the old seven-volume catalogue, and they show, 
therefore, that there was not a fixity of rule in those volumes?—There may be instances of 
exception,—I can hardly say that there are not. I will adduce another example of the adjec- 
tive entries. Here is a work called the «Seottish Tourist ;’ we have three of the editions 
under the heading “ Scotia;” and then we have one edition of the work which came out in 
1845, under the heading “ Scottish Tourist ;” and these are all the same work. Again with 
respect to Ireland, there are essays frequently published concerning Ireland in various ways, 
which are added to the old entries of “Ireland” and « Hibernia ;”’ and I have seen the new 
heading of « Irish” also adopted. 

5693. You stated that you thought that the innovation had crept in of late ?—I think it has 
so far as I have observed. 

5694. In the old seven-volume catalogue under “Scotia,” there are a great number of 
works upon Scotland, and when I came to the word “Scottish,” I find «Scotch corporations, 
original design, progress, and present state of: London, 1714.” That shows that in the old 
seven-volume catalogue, the rule was not strictly adhered to ?—Yes, that is an instance which 
goes to prove that. 

5695. Those two examples show that the old catalogue is imperfect ?—As far as regards 
those instances it does. How far such instances are found in the old catalogue, I am unable to 
say. I would beg to offer one other observation. When I was here on the 8th instant, a 
question was put to me, whether if we had books earlier than we now have them in the reading- 
room, it would make the room more one of mere reading than of study. To some extent, 
perhaps, that might be the case; and if so, I would submit that the rule might be in some 
degree altered, in this way: that those works which would form frequent standard of reference, 
should come into the room earlier than mere works of amusement. We have now, I suppose, 
several thousands of works not entered in our catalogue ; and of these, all such works as those 
of Liebig, Humboldt, Whewell, and others of similar stamp, where the books themselves 
speedily become works of authority, I think we might have sooner than the others, and 
thereby in some degree diminish the evil referred to, without creating a new one. 
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5696. You wish to have new books more speedily when those works are, as I understand George Dodd, Esq. 
you, works of authority ?—Yes; when they are works of reference or authority. a 

5697. How can it be ascertained, when a new work is published, whether it is a work of February 16, 1849. 
authority or not ?—We can easily ascertain that by seeing whether it refers to any large . 
department of study ; for, however clever a work of imagination might be, I would hardly / 
eall that a work requisite for reference ; but I would have all scientific and systematic works 
brought into the reading-room sooner than mere light reading. 

5698. (Mr. Hume.) You have mentioned Liebig as being a name well known; do we 
understand you to say that, in the case of any new publication by Liebig, referring to his 
previous works, you think it ought te be introduced into the library as soon as possible ?—Yes ; 
and all works of a similar rank and importance. : 


| The Witness withdrew. ] 
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The Rev. Josiah Forshall, further examined. Rey. J. Forshall. 


. (Chairman.) Will you have the goodness to give the Commissioners your opinion of 
the reading-room, with respect to space ?—I will, with the permission of the Commissioners, { 
go through the whole of what occurs to me. It has been my duty as Secretary to prepare 
the annual returns to Parliament; and in preparing those returns I have been struck, as 
most other persons must have been, with the fact of there having been no increase in the 
number of readers of late years. It is very remarkable that, while down to 1837 the number cid 
of visits to the reading-room had gone on rapidly and pretty steadily increasing, so that the Piet 
amount in 1825 being 22,800, in 1837 it had reached 69,936; in this last year the increase : 
suddenly ceased. In the 11 years subsequent to 1837, down to 1848, the average number 
is less than in 1837 ; and in 1848 the number stands at 65,867. 

. That which you now speak of is the number of visits made to the reading-room ?— 

Yes ; in fact, the number has been pretty uniform during the last 11 years. 

- Does the same proportion hold of the number of tickets of admission issued to indi- 
viduals ?—That I do not know. 

- (Lord Seymour.) You speak of the number of visits paid to the reading-room ; but 
how is that number ascertained ?—By the superintendent of the room himself. 

- Does he make an entry of every person that enters it?—I am not aware, but I pre- 
sume he does. I make up the return from the report made by him to me. The way in which 
he should take the numbers is left to his own discretion, 

- But you are not aware how that statistical return is made out ?2—Not at all. 

- (Chairman.) Do you happen to know whether the superintendent of the reading-room 
is so situated that he ean see all the persons that come into the. room ?—I do not know, but 
the Commissioners can, of course, get the fullest and most satisfactory information on that 
point from the superintendent of the room himself. 

. Of the number of tickets of admission there can be no doubt ?—That is under the 
Principal Librarian, and that I know nothing about. 

- (Mr. Hume.) Arve you aware whether any instructions have been sent from the Trus- 
tees to the superintendent of the room, as to the manner in which he should record the num- 
bers?—] believe not in my time. What the original instructions were I cannot say. Those 
numbers had been taken before I came to the Museum, by the same person who has been 
there ever since ; but I cannot tell in what way he ascertains the numbers, 

. As keeper of the records, have you any recollection of any such order being given at 
any period ?—I have no recollection of it; but still such an order may be upon record without 
my being aware of it—Now it is to be remembered, that from 1838 the students have had 
very considerable additional space, and the further advantages of a largely increased library, 
and the removal or abridgment of several minor inconveniences, from which they suffered 
down to that year. Nor is it unworthy of observation, that during the 11 years from 1837 to 
1848, the general visitors to view the Museum have continued to progress in numbers; and } 
from 266,008 persons who came to see our collections in the year 1838, they had, in 1848, bee 
reached the extraordinary number of 897,985. ni 

. (Mr. Hume.) How are those numbers taken ?—They are taken by the attendants in 
the hall, who are under the immediate superintendence of the Principal Librarian ; and I have 
no official knowledge with reference to that poiut. 

. Are the visitors obliged now to enter their names as they enter ?—No; they are not 
obliged, but they may be required to do so—it is a regulation ; I may, perhaps, venture to 
give an opinion upon that which does not belong to my department ;—which is very proper to i 
be kept up by the Trustees. 

. Though it is not attended to ?—It is not attended to uniformly, but it gives the power 
of stopping a person who is entering, in case of there being any reason for doing so; the police 
have an opportunity of forming some opinion of his object. 

- (Lord Seymour.) How many persons enter the Museum in a day ?—I have known 
as many as 30,000 to enter the Museum in one day. 

. How is it possible that 30,000 couid enter their names ?—They do not, and it is not 
intended that they should. Not more, perhaps, than 300 enter their names. If any person 
chooses to enter his name—if he is a foreigner, and wishes to make that sort of acknowledg- 
ment which persons make when they go to visit a nobleman’s house, he has an opportunity of 
making it ; and it has the advantage which I have explained, of enabling the attendants to stop 
for an instant any man who may come here for improper purposes. 

- If only 300 out of 30,000 enter their names in a day, how does it prevent an impro- 
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Rev. J. Forshall. per person entering the Museum ?—I do not say it prevents an improper person entering the 
— Museum, but it gives the attendants an opportunity, on the least suspicion of a person being an 
February 16, 1849. improper character, to detain him for a moment by asking him to enter his name in the book, 

. (Chairman.) You consider, from experience, that that power has been found useful? 
—TI think it a wholesome provision, which should be retained. ; 

. (Lord Seymour.) Has it been practically found useful in that respect ?—I cannot 
answer that question; I do not know. 

. (Mr. Hume.) Have any complaints been made to you, to be conveyed to the Trustees, 

‘of the conduct of any individual in refusing to enter his name, or as connected with the signae 
ture of the name entered ?— None, that J am aware of.—It is striking that in this period of 11 
years, to which I last referred, the visits to the gallery of sculpture, and the visits to the print- 
room have likewise fallen off; but this circumstance is to be accounted for in a mauner which 
affords no clue to the cause of the diminution in the number of students at the reading-room ; 
those who formerly came to the sculpture gallery having been partly provided for in the new 
schools of design, and some of those who formerly came to the print-room having ceased to 
be attracted to it when they lost the former keeper of the room, who had a large circle of 
friends and acquaintances. 

. (Chatrman.) When you speak of the falling off in the visits to the sculpture gal- 
lery, do you mean the visits of students or of mere spectators ?—Of students. 

. Those circumstances do not, in your opinion, afford a clue to the falling-off in the 
visits to the reading-room ?—No. There is one observation which I wish to make with reference , 
to the print-room. It will be in the recollection of the Commissioners that the number of 
visitors to the print-room does not exceed an average of from 15 to 30 a day; so that the 
diminution there may be easily accounted for by such a special circumstance as that to which 
I have alluded. The circumstance will not account in any way for the diminution in the 
number of persons using the library. That diminution is no doubt not to be ascribed entirely 
to any one cause. There are in operation various causes, which may very well be supposed to 
add to, as well as take from, the number of literary students. But I am for myself persuaded 
that the chief and most powerful cause of their diminution is to be found in the want of suffi- 
ciently encouraging facilities and accommodation. For I take it as an axiom, received always by 
the Trustees, that it is not enough to open the doors of this place to those who are willing to 
enter, but that it is our duty to invite and to allure to the pursuit of knowledge by all those 
means which lie in our power, which can render that pursuit more easy and more gratifying. 
Now, in the observations which I shall submit to the Commissioners on the subject of the reading- 
room, I would address myself, with their permission, in order, first, to the locality; and 
secondly, the apparatus or implements of the rooms; and lastly, their superintendence ; add- 
ing, by way of appendix, some observations on one or two other points which do not strictly come 
under any one of those heads. In the first place, the space, to my mind, is too limited. The 
average number of students—(I do not speak with perfect accuracy, because I have not taken 
the trouble to look into the definite statistics of the case; and my cbservations on all these 
statistical points are subject, of course, to correction, but I think they will be found to be in the 
main true)—the average number of students is, I think, about 230 in a day; and perhaps half, 
and sometimes more, are present at one time in the rooms. With regard to the ventilation, 
that again is decidedly insufficient ; and the evil is very perceptible, especially in warm damp 
weather, and in certam conditions of the atmosphere. The light, again, is by no means what 
it should be, particularly considering that we are in the midst of a dark and smoky metropolis. 
The access is altogether inconvenient and unseemly, and evidently intended to be only tempo- 
rary. Perhaps the Commissioners have already inspected that access, If they have not, it 
would be desirable that they should, and that too ona rainy dirty day, when they could not 
fail to be convinced of the utter unsuitableness of the present approach. 

. Is there any cloak-room for the readers?—Yes, several little conveniences of that kind 
have been provided by the Trustees of late years, as they had space and money to enable 
them to do it. The remedy, and the only complete remedy for those evils to which I have 
now referred, is a new building, and for some time past the Trustees have had such a building 
in contemplation. My own notions upon that subject may not be worth stating to the Com- 
missioners. They are at present rough and but little digested, but such as they are I put 
them forward, and they may at any rate induce a discussion of some points by the public, and 
may tend to the making the new building, whenever it comes to be raised, more perfect than it 
otherwise would be. Supposing a new building raised for the reading-room, I think the 
area of that room should be, as compared with the area of the two reading-rooms now 
used, as three to two, that is half as large again. This would be capable of giving accommo- 
dation to 300 daily visitors, and would allow to each visitor far more ample space than at 
present. It should be without division, in one continuous room, not as at present divided 
into. two. It should be provided with the most approved means of ventilation. ‘Three different 
rooms since I was first appointed to the Museum, each in point of ventilation a great improve- 
ment on the preceding, have been used; but there can be no doubt that with the knowledge 
which numerous experiments have obtained during the last 20 years, the next reading-roon- 
might be made vastly superior in this respect to the present. 

. (Lord Seymour.) Will you state where the Trustees propose to put this new building ? 
-—That is a matter of course that would have to be settled hereafter. 1 think it would not be 
prudent to say too much upon that point at present; but I do not myself perceive any practical 
difficulty whatever in providing such a room. 

. (Chairman.) Other than the expense ?—Other than the expense. I take for granted 
that in all these matters we must have money. With the view to increase the light, the room 
should be built with no gallery round the walls, such as the present rooms have, but with 
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windows on either side brought within a few feet of the floor; and it should be almost entirely 
isolated from the other part of the Museum, with nothing over it, and provided with apparatus 
for gas lights. 

- (Chairman.) Without or within?—Within. This I am aware will be a startling 
suggestion. 

. If you were to see an instance where rooms were lighted with gas entirely from with- 
out, instead of introducing the gas within, would you prefer that ?—Certainly, that I dare say 
might be effected; that is a mechanical contrivance upon which I am not at all competent to 
give an opinion. But we shall have the opportunity of getting such things amply discussed, 
and very well understood before any plan is determined upon. I make the suggestion with 
regard to gas, not with a notion of the room being used after sunset, which must never on any 
account whatever be thought of, but to provide against the foggy and dark weather which at 
certain seasons so frequently prevails in London, and which often very suddenly deprives the 
readers of the means of pursuing their studies, I should hardly have ventured upon the sug- 
gestion, if I had not great confidence in the good sense of the people of this country. When 
they have reason to think that those in authority are really desirous to do what they ean for 
their good, they are usually satisfied, and easily reconciled to the arrangements which ard made 
for them; and, therefore, I am not afraid of starting this notion of lighting with gasj being 
assured that the public will never press for the opening of the Museum at night, whe. they 
know from those whom they can trust that it is not for their good. 

- (Viscount Canning.) Is your suggestion, with respect to the gas, intendedj nly to 
meet the case of dark days ?—For nothing else; but those days are very frequent afd very 
distressing to readers. Put the case of a person coming up from the country in orde to see 
a particular book ; he wishes to spend three or four days, in the month of November jcthaps, 
upon that book; he comes to the Museum from a distance of 300 or 400 miles to s@2 it, and 
he happens unfortunately to meet with three or four fogey days, and it is almost inipossible 
for him to do anything. I would venture here to make one allusion to the length of time for 
which the reading-room is kept open in summer; it is too long. I should rather }- disposed 
to close it at five or six o’clock than at seven o'clock. It is kept open now in summer from 
nine o’clock till seven, which is a heavy tax upon the attention of those very excellent servants 
of whom the Commissioners have heard. ‘The Trustees are, I think, hardly to be blamed 
for opening it for so long a time, for they did it out of deference to a very generally expressed 
opinion, aud an opinion enforced by something like a recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1836; but the experiment has been tried, and I should 
doubt whether, if the results were fairly ascertained, they would be found to overbalance 
in point of benefit the inconvenience attending it. There should be attached to the reading- 
room one or two small rooms, which might be used as collating -rooms, and appropriated to 
persons who came here for any particular purpose of importance, and who wanting a room for 
themselves might reasonably be indulged with it. Having now gone through all that I have 
to say upon the locality of the room, I come to the implements, and foremost is the Catalogue 
of Printed Books—foremost because most generally wanted and most generally used,—the 
implement by which alone access can be had, not for the student only but for every officer of 
the establishment, to the contents of the Museum. I mean by access, full and proper access— 
such access as, considering the expenditure allowed out of the public purse, the public ought 
to have for the use of their own collections. A good catalogue of printed books is necessary 
not merely for the use of those books, but it is necessary—and I beg the particular attention 
of the Commissioners to this fact—for the use, by the public, of the contents of every depart- 
ment of the Museum. The rich stores, for instance, of the department of manuscripts—its 
precious and venerable copiés of Holy Scripture—its piles of classical, patristical, and medieval 
learning—its vast and hitherto not half-sifted and digested materials even of our own consti- 
tutional and political history—its volume after volume embodying the literary efforts of 
generations past—its memorials of almost every great and noble personage of our own country, 
and of many elsewhere, who by their talents and their virtues are entitled to live in our 
admiration, these stores of incalculable value cannot be used—cannot, I mean, be readily and 
successfully used and applied without. a good catalogue of the printed books. In the department 
of archaeological art, how can we study with effect the monuments of times past ; such marvellous 
works, for example, as those which discovery among the ruins of the ancient empires of the East 
has supplied? How can we arrive at that intimate acquaintance with the Greek mind, which only 
ean enable us to comprehend its productions? It is impossible without ready access to large 
collections of printed books, Knowledge in its inerease is like the snow-ball ; at first a child’s 
hand can roll it along, but it soon requires united efforts, and if we would join with the hundred 
thousands who are giving it impulse, it is necessary that we should find an unoccupied spot to 
which we can apply our strength ; to push at the backs of our fellows can add little to their force. 
But to find an unoccupied place we must know what has gone before. We must know in what 
position knowledge is, and how can we possibly know this without consulting the records of 
knowledge comprised in a library of printed books? The same reasoning applies, and perhaps 
still more forcibly, to the departments of material science—everywhere printed books are 
necessary—everywhere a good catalogue of them is essential to the general inquirer—without 
it the favoured individual may possibly make his way. A man who knows something of the 
road beforehand may find it even in the dark; but he who is ignorant of the country through 
which his track lies, will, under like circumstances, most assuredly but grope and stumble, 
unless he be provided with a lantern or a friendly hand to guide him. There is a need for 
a catalogue. Now, look at the present state of things. For 130 or 150 persons there is 
only one copy of the catalogue, a very incomplete copy in manuscript, and that unwieldy, 
and difficult of reference, and becoming every year more and more so; it already fills 80 or 
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90 ponderous volumes, and it threatens to fill 80 or 90 more. A reading-room. capable of 
accommodating 300 students should have 10 copies of the General Catalogue of Printed Books, 
This of course involves the necessity of a printed catalogue ; and I take the liberty of stating 
my own unyarying, but more and more confirmed, and now perfectly established conviction, 
that if the public are to have a proper use of the Museum Library, there must be a printed 
catalogue of its contents; and I speak confidently, not merely because my convictions are thus 
complete, but because, in the course of my experience, I have met with very few persons in- 
deed, of an average amount of common sense, and well acquainted with the subject, who were 
not substantially of the same mind; and I am pretty sure that if the Commissioners were to 
examine not merely the officers of this house, but the chief librarians of all the public libraries 
in this country, such as those of the Universities, of Sion College, the London Institution and Red 
Cross Street, they would find a very general concurrence of opinion upon that point ; and it 
is my firm belief that there is no money that could be expended by Government so profitably, 
with a view to the improvement of the people, as that which may be necessary for the publi- 
cation of a good printed catalogue of the library of the Museum—I say a good catalogue. Any 
printed catalogue is far better than none. A catalogue with one-tenth part of the merit of the 
old octavo catalogue is vastly better than none. But the catalogue printed by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, the national catalogue of this national library, ought to be a good catalogue, 
one of the best of its kind; and I venture, from an experience of 27 or 28 years, to assert that 
there is no real difficulty in producing it. The question arises, what is a good catalogue? 
Now, in the minds of some, there seems to be an idea that to be worthy of the national library, 
the catalogue should be perfect. Say that it should be good, and one would accept the dogma 
in a moment; it should be good, and it should be the very best that was ever constructed by 
man. What is a good catalogue? Good in matters of art (and catalogue-making is an art in 
which, as in the making of shoes or anything else, one must have experience in order to under- 
stand it),—good in matters of art is that which is fit for attaining its end. Good is a relative 
term. That which is a good catalogue for the library at Milan or Florence, or for the library 
of the London Institution, is not of necessity a good catalogue for the library of the British 
Museum, for you must consider what the object of a catalogue is; the object of a catalogue, 
I take it, is to enable a man to find the books of which he is in search. Now, in a large and 
extensive library, such as we have here, the real point to be looked to in order to make a good 
catalogue, is to make it succinct, and succinet in proportion to the extent of the library. 

. (Lord Seymour.) The first practical proposition you have laid down is, that the object 
of the catalogue is to find books ?—Yes. 

. And the next proposition is that it should be succinct?—Yes; a good catalogue is 
that which gives ready satisfaction to those engaged in the greatest amount of research, esti- 
mating that not merely by the number of inquirers, but also by the importance of the pursuit. 

. (Chairman.) Then the problem seems to be to reconcile that with a succinet catalogue? 
—Yes; a good catalogue is that which shall allow a man to find in the vast majority of instances 
the book of which he is in search; excluding the cases of a few individuals engaged in particular 
or capricious pursuits, By succinct, I mean that which excludes all superfluous matter not 
necessary to the special object of enabling the inquirer to discover and obtain the book he wants. 
Every particle of information, of whatever value it may be in other points of view, which 
does not directly bear upon this point of indicating the particular volume of which the reader 
is in search, is, when inserted in the catalogue, positively injurious—it tends to make the cata- 
logue unwieldy and cumbersome, and difficult of attainment and of use. The great and chief 
merit of the catalogue of such a library is its succinctness, and the larger the library the more 
succinct the catalogue should be. What that information is which is to be admitted, and what 
that information is which is to be excluded, will be best understood by offering a few examples. 
I will open the new catalogue at the first page. The second article in the catalogue is “ A, An 
Icelandic abecedary, and first lessons in reading.” I would suggest that no one would have 
looked under the letter A for that entry; most persons would have looked under the word 
“Teelandie.’”” The title, as the Commissioners will perceive, is given by the librarian himself, it 
is not found in the book. The next is a very important entry, “ A, ‘ Le tutto un momento, 
farsa inedita del Signor A.—see Teatro Terzaraccolta.” That is a collection of dramatic 
pieces by various autliors, which collections appear throughout this catalogue to be dissected, 
so that we have a separate entry for the work of every author mentioned in the collection. I do 
not know to what extent this particular collection may go. But on the same principle we 
should have a separate reference to every separate author mentioned in “ Mrs. Inchbald’s 
British Theatre.’ You will find another example of the same thing in this same page at 
letters A. M., “ La pace domestica, dramma del Signor A. G. Iffland, traduzione inedita del 
Dottor M. A.;” an entry under the initials of the translator. It is followed by four other 
entries of a similar kind. To my mind such entries ought to have no place in the printed 
catalogue. 

. (Lord Seymour.) Do you think the works of an author should be entered altogether 
under his name, and not the separate subjects on which he has written 2—No, what I mean is 
this: that if I had « Mrs. Inchbald’s British Theatre,” for instance, which may contain 100 
dramas by 100 different individuals, I would not make 100 different entries in this catalogue 
on that account; but in such a case I would make one entry of the entire collection under 
“ Inchbald” or “ Theatre,” or whatever might be the proper entry or entries; that would be 
sufficient. 

. In the same way any scientific work edited by one individual would come in under one 
name, and not under the separate articles of science included in the work ?— Certainly. I will give 
examples as the best way to illustrate what I mean. One example that I would give is “ Bell’s 
British Poets,” and another “ Mrs. Inchbald’s British Theatre ;” and then there is this collee- 
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tion of Italian dramas, and there is a collection of Spanish dramas; you will find such col- 
lections all over the world. Such collections should have one entry—“ A Collection of Dramas 
by” so and so. I find other examples of this kind: there is « Duchesne’s Historia,” “ Bon- 
quet’s Recueil,” “ Francorum Scriptores,” « Le Cabinet des Fées”—all of those are dissected 
and entered under separate headings, the effect of which is to produce, I do not know how 
many, but apparently some hundreds or thousands of entries, and it must produce ten thousand 
entries if it goes on, Here is “ Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels,” “ Zilettus, Tractatus 
Universi Juris,” and “ Corpus Poetarum Latinorum.” 

. (Lord Wrottesley.) Had not the Trustees clean proof-sheets of the new catalogue 
submitted to them as it was going through the press?—I do not ‘know, but I dare say they 
had ; I have no doubt, from your Lordship putting the question, that it was so. ‘ 

. (Mr. Hume.) Would not any such reference, if made to the Trustees, have been 
made through you, as Secretary to the Board ?—Yes, it would. 

. Can you, from your own knowledge, or from a reference to the Minutes, answer that 
question distinctly, that they had or had not those sheets in the progress of printing submitted 
to them ?—] have no doubt they had. 

- (Lord Wrottesley.) Were they clean sheets or proof-sheets?—I have no recollection 
whatever of the circumstance. I can only say that I have no doubt that they had proof-sheets 
submitted to them, because the question is put to me. 

- (Mr. Hume.) If these sheets were so submitted to the Trustees, is it within your 
knowledge that any objections were made to them at the time, such as you now stated to the 
Commissioners ?—Certainly not; I never knew of any such objections being made. 

- (Lord Wrottesley.) Was it or not competent to you, as Secretary, to make any sug- 
gestion to the Trustees upon the subject of that catalogue?—It is not my duty to make 
suggestions upon that subject formally and officially ; but my opinions upon the subject of a 
printed catalogue of the printed books, I never concealed for a moment; they are and have 
been always in entire opposition to a catalogue printed in this diffuse way ; but it is not my 
duty to offer suggestions upon that subject. I had no responsibility to state such facts to 
the Trustees. 

. But would it have been in your power to have suggested anything that occurred to 
you upon the subject, or would it have been an improper interference on your part ?—I think it 
would have been an improper interference on my part, after the discussions which had taken 
place upon the subject of the catalogue, and after the efforts which had been made to obtain 
in a short time a printed catalogue of printed books,—efforts which had gone on for years,— 
it would have been a very improper and very impolitic interference in me to have made any 
further suggestion upon the subject ; and not only improper and impolitic, but ineffectual. 

. Will you state what discussions had taken place upon the rules to which you have 
alluded ?—I cannot at this moment state what those discussions were, but for many months 
during the spring of 1838, there was a great deal of consideration upon the subject of the 
catalogue, and for years before that there had been deliberation among the Trustees, upon the 
subject of a catalogue of printed books. From the time when I became Secretary in 1828, 
it had been a matter of great anxiety with the Board of Trustees to get before the public a 
printed catalogue, in a convenient form, of the library. That had been from time to time 
repeatedly discussed by them, and I dare say in the course of those discussions, incidentally 
my opinion upon the matter became pretty well known to the Trustees; but I am not in such 
a position in this institution as enables me to express my opinion formally and responsibly 
to the Trustees upon that subject. 

. Did you or did you not take part in the compilation of the 91 rules which were sub- 
mitted to the Trustees?—Certainly. Iso far took part in the compilation of those rules, that 
in the course of their being considered [I made several suggestions upon minor points which 
occurred to me; but I never held myself out for one moment as a person competent to make 
a catalogue, without a further consideration of the subject than I had given to it; nor am I 
at this moment putting myself forward because I conceive myself competent to made a good 
catalogue of printed books, but I am merely offering a few cursory suggestions which occur to 
me on looking at the few first pages of the new catalogue; and I think I could prove to the 
satisfaction of the Commissioners, that there is no difficulty in accomplishing a good catalogue 
of printed books, but that on the contrary, it is very feasible. 

. (Lord Seymour.) Were those rules which where discussed by the Trustees, before 
they were decided upon, entered on the Minutes, or were the discussions upon them entered on 
the Minutes ?—The rules have not been entered on the Minutes. 

. Were the discussions upon the rules entered on the Minutes ?—They were, and they 
are printed in the Appendix. Whatever discussions there were are noticed, to the best of 
my knowledge, in the Appendix, which the Commissioners have published. 

. (Mr. Hume.) Was there anything in the nature of a protest or objection to the 
diffuse manner which you have now brought before the Commissioners in which the catalogue 
is prepared ?—I think no one can read the Appendix to the Evidence which has been printed 
without being fully aware of what the notion of the Trustees was. They wanted the best 
catalogue they could possibly have completed in four years. And whether that catalogue was to 
be or not according to the rules, I do not pretend to determine. Who may be in fault about 
those rules, is a question which I would rather not go into; but if I am pressed upon that 
subject, I would say, for myself, I am not in fault, and I think the Trustees are not in fault. 

. Had not the Trustees power at any time to stop the printing of that new catalogue, 
or to direct any alteration in the form of the catalogue, if they had thought fit to do so ¢—-Cer- 
tainly, they had always power to do that; but there is very properly great confidence placed by 
the Board in the opinions of the head of the department, and particularly considering that 
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. Do we understand you to say that the Trustees left the preparation of the catalogue 
to Mr. Panizzi, the head of the department, and did not interfere in any way to direct in what 
mode he should make it?—The Commissioners have had already before them several 
instances of interference ; they have reports that were drawn up by the Principal Librarian, 
and which were asked for by the Trustees, with respect to the catalogue. — 

. (Lord Seymour.) Did not the Trustees sanction the 91 rules which were placed at 
the head of the new catalogue ?—Certainly. 

. (Lord Wrottesley) And after long deliberation and discussion?—Yes, after a con- 
siderable discussion and deliberation. 

. (Lord Seymour.) Having so discussed the subject, and decided on the 91 rules, are 
not the Trustees responsible for the 91 rules that they have decided upon ?—I think not, and 
on this ground among others, that there was this provision attached, that those rules were to 
be applied, with reference to certain titles at any rate, at the discretion of the librarian of the 
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. Now, I understand you to say, that there is a qualification of the whole 91 rules; 


will you show where that qualification is entered on the Minutes ?—You will find it in the 
Minutes to which I have referred; the direction was to make the best catalogue that could be 
produced at the end of four years. This is the passage: “ Resolved,—Without undervaluing 
the principles suggested by Mr. Panizzi for the formation of a catalogue of the printed books, 
and doing full justice to the merit of the execution of the illustrations which he has furnished, 
the Trustees, considering the time, labour, and expense already devoted to the preparation of 
a catalogue, and the urgent desire expressed in the House of Commons—lIst. That the work 
may be completed with the least possible delay; and, 2ndly, That the materials for the alpha- 
betical catalogue should be prepared in such a way as to be resolvable, when required, into a 
classed catalogue, with that Mr. Panizzi would be pleased to proceed with the work, upon the 
general understanding that their object is to have the best catalogue, cross-references included, 
which can be delivered to them complete from the press on the 3ist December, 1844, * subject 
always to the condition that the catalogue be completed as aforesaid.’’’ I have omitted that 
passage “ with respect to titles prepared,” because it was not communicated to Mr, Panizzi at 
the time; there was no necessity for making observations upon that point. because the Trustees 
had immediately afterwards from Mr. Panizzi himself a report, which clearly showed that he 
perfectly understood their intentions. 

. There were two resolutions passed at that general meeting, Ist, “ That the work may be 
completed with the least possible delay,” and, 2ndly, “That the materials for the alphabetical 
catalogue should be prepared in such a way as to be resolvable, when required, into a classed 
catalogue ?”-—Yes. 

ae Ae a hie catalogue is to be resolyable whenever required into a classed catalogue, does 
it not necessitate some previous division, under the alphabetical catalogue, of the subject that 
will be comprised in the classed catalogue?—Those are points upon which I am not very 
competent to give an opinion, but I think not. 

. Have you heard the evidence of several scientific gentlemen, referring to works of 
science and to memoirs of scientific societies, which they say are essential to be found upon 
referring to a catalogue?—No. I have not heard any evidence at all upon this subject, 
except a few scraps occasionally when I entered the room; for I was engaged, and could not 
be here; nor haye I read any evidence recently given upon the subject of the catalogue. 

. (Mr. Hume.) Do I understand you to say, that that resolution of the 13th of July, 
1839, was not communicated to Mr. Panizzi ?—It was communicated to Mr, Panizzi, with 
the exception of those words “ with respect to titles already prepared.” 

Seeing that the catalogue, by that Minute, ought to have been finished by the Slst 
of December, 1844, can you state to the Commissioners whether, when that time arrived, any 
and what proceedings were taken by the Trustees on the subject ?—No, I cannot; for I have 
not looked at the history of their proceedings, in order to see whether anything took place or 
not. 
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. You are generally present with the Trustees at their meetings ?—Yes. 

. During the time you, as a public officer, have kept the Minutes of the Trustees, have 
any proceedings taken place, or has any inquiry been made why the catalogue, as determined 
upon in July, 1839, was not completed ?—Certainly ; you will find it in the evidence printed 
by the Commissioners. I am not at this moment competent to give a reference to the papers 
that are printed; but I think I am perfectly right in saying, that on several occasions anxiety 
was expressed by the Trustees to have this catalogue completed ; but if the Commissioners 
desire that I should examine the papers, and give a particular history of the matter, I can do: 
so. What I wish is to address myself to the practical question, whether a catalogue is feasible 
or not feasible, and how far this catalogue, of which we have the first volume for the letter A, 
can be made useful. 

. You were describing what a catalogue should be; you stated that it should be suc- 
cinct ?—Yes. I was speaking of the dissection of works collectively published ; such as “ Bell's 
British Theatre,” or a collection of Italian plays, the cross-references to which oceupy in this 
first page a very considerable space. I would have no such collection of dramas entered with 
cross-references from the several authors. This alone would remove a great number of titles 
from the catalogue. 

. (Lord Seymour.) Will you state what the rule is that you would adopt ?—With great 
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respect, you must not ask me to lay down a specific rule; that is the very business of a 
librarian ; but if you will permit me to explain, what one wants is the principle of order and 
the principle of accommodation carried out practically, the one qualifying the other. There 
may be a difficulty in classing things ; if 1 classed things under “ good” and “bad,” I 
could not tell, in some cases, “whether "they were good or bad; if I classed things under 
“hard”’ and “ soft,” I should have the same difficulty : and so it is with printed books; I 
should come, in making the catalogue, to books which it would be difficult to say how they 
should be entered ; whether they shou!d be entered under “ John Stokes” or ‘ Thomas Styles,” 
or under some other title; but in 99 cases out of 100, nay, in 999 out of 1000, with a few 
simple rules, there would be no difficulty whatever. 

. You say a few simple rules would make it easy; can you give us those simple rules? 
—I mean only with regard to this point—of works collectively published, that it might be 
proper to make some few exceptions to a general rule. 

With regard to the catalogue of “ Political Tracts, from the year 1642 to the year 
1662,” would you put those tracts under one head, and have a separate catalogue for persons 
to refer to?—With regard to those political tracts, I intended to come to that subject. 
presently ; but if the Commissioners wish to take it now, I am prepared to give my opinion. I 
have no doubt that the catalogue of the pamphlets printed at the time of the Great Rebellion, 
and presented to the Museum by George II., would be a very important catalogue to be 
printed, and that it ought to be printed as it is: T mean entire and by itself. I would not take 
the manuscript catalogue and print it verbatim, but I would exclude from the catalogue of those 
tracts everything else, first out of respect to the memory of the great benefactor from whom 
they came, and next, out of respect to the person by whom the collection was formed and the 
catalogue prepared, I would arrrange the titles in chronological order of their publication, 
merely correcting any positive errors of the original catalogue, and adding brief indexes of the 
authors and subjects. 

Would you in one general catalogue, put it under a general head, or would you put 
it mader the head of the sev eral tracts ?—Not only would I exclude all those tracts from the 
general catalogue, having once printed them in a separate catalogue, but I w ould exclude from 
the general catalogue every political tract of every kind. I think that there should be separate 
catalogues of the political tracts, and that the only things regarding them that should appear in 
the general catalogue of the library would be references, in certain cases. These should be 
determined by the judgment and discretion of the librarian, and by his experience, which must 
be yreater than that of any one else can be, and which must enable him to do the work better. 

You would exclude those particular tracts from the general catalogue ?—I would, and 
the whole of the political tracts. 

Will you proceed with your observations ?—I might give otiier illustrations of works 
by sev eral authors, collectively published. Bekker’s and Reiske’s “ Oratores Graci” are 
referred to from the various orators. Now, an entry under “ Oratores Greci”’ would be quite 
one who wants the edition of Reiske or Bekker knows where to look. I think 
these ee encumber a catalogue of this sort. 

You would not let the public know whether or not the work of any Greek orator was 
to be cont in the library, but you would put under one head all Greek orators ?—No ; with regard 
to such collections as these of the Greek orators, which are published not separately, but 
together, containing the writings of ten or twenty different individuals, I would enter all those 
under the words “ Oratores Graeci,” or whatever may be the proper title. I would not have 
them entered under “ Aschines” or “‘ Demosthenes,” but refer to them only by a single cross- 
reference, see “ Oratores Greci;” that would be enough, for there is not one man in the ten 
thousand who come to consult this library, with a view to a critical examination of the works 
contained in Reiske or Bekker, who is not aware that there are such collections. 

(Chairman.) Are those works so entered, in accordance with the rules, or not 7—I do 
not know, but I have no reason to doubt that they are entered in accordance with the rules. 

(Mr.: Hume.) Do we understand you to mean that, instead of inserting in this catalogue 
a list of all the Greek orators under each of their names, you would have one entry, “ Greek 
Orators,” and then that you would put the whole together ?—Yes ; if published together. Sup- 
posing a collection of the principal Greek orators, 1 should have all entered under “ Oratores 
Greeci ;” and then under ‘* Demosthenes,” or “ Aischines’’ I should have a single reference 
«¢ Vide Oratores Greci.” 

. In the same way you would enter a collection of English plays ?—Yes. 

. And yon would have a classification under those cumulative entries ?—Yes, an 
enumeration; where the editor had so enumerated them in his title-page. 


[Adjourned to Tuesday next, at 12 0 clock. | 


Tuespay, February 20, 1849. 
The Eart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Lord Seymour, Sir Pattie Ecerton, Sir Cuartes Lemon, Sir Roprrick I. Murcuison, 
The Lorp Apvocatr, Mr. Hume, and Mr. MILnes. 


The Rev. Josiah Forshall, further examined. 


(Mr. Hume.) On the last occasion when the Commission adjourned, you were 
speaking of the new catalogue ?—I was; and in order to make myself quite clear to the 
Commissioners, they will perhaps alfow me for one moment to impress upon them the 
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distinction among various kinds of‘catalogues, and to remind them that the catalogue of 
which alone I was speaking in my former evidence was the printed catalogue of the 
printed books for the use of the reading-room, which catalogue, as I understand, was 
intended by order of the Trustees of 1839 to have been completed by the end of 1844. 
It is of that catalogue only that I am speaking, and I should wish the Commissioners to 
be aware that I do not in my observations include any other kind of catalogue. There is 
a written catalogue which is necessary in this as well as in every other large and increasing 
library ; and there are, besides the general printed catalogue, catalogues, printed or other- 
wise, of certain classes of books excluded from the general catalogue. ‘There are also 
classed catalogues. Classed catalogues, if not extended to the whole library, but limited 
to certain branches of knowledge, would be extremely useful. But I am at present 
speaking solely of that catalogue which the Trustees, in 1839, ordered to be prepared, with 
the notion that it might have been completed in type by the end of 1844. This is the 
first volume of that catalogue, and we had got to the third entry in the catalogue, “A Le 
tutto un momento, farsa inedita del Signor A. See Teatro, Terza raccolta.” That led 
me to attempt to show the Commissioners that there are in this new catalogue, under 
that particular class of the works of several authors collectively published, a large 
dissection of titles which might very advantageously be omitted. For instance, take this 
very collection of Italian dramas ; or, under the word “Addison (Right Hon, Joseph)” 
we shall have a more simple example—it is at page 105. ‘There I find “Cato, by J. A. 
See Bell (J.); Bell’s British Theatre, vol. 3, 1776, &c., 12°.;” «The Drummer, by 
M.A. See Bell (J.); Bell’s British Theatre, vol. 11, 1776, &c., 12°.;” “ Poetical Works. 
See Bell (J.) ; Bell’s edition of the Poets, &c., vol. 65,” and soon. Now all these entries 
to my mind are not merely unnecessary, but absolutely injurious to the utility of a printed 
catalogue of this nature; that dissection of works increases the amount of matter by a very 
large quantity. In page 1 there are seven of such titles. If we turn to page 2, we have 
« AA (Pieter Vander), Naaukeurige versameling der gedenkwaardigste zce en land reysen 
na Oost en West Indien ;” 127 volumes, published in 28. The description of this one 
work occupies no less than five pages of the catalogue. One-twentieth part of a page 
would have been enough. But it is not only here that it occupies these five pages, but (I 
have not calculated it, and, therefore, you must take some of my statements with the 
allowance which is due to a person who has not made an accurate caleulation,) in all pro- 
bability the cross-references would fill as much more space. It is a large collection of 
voyages and travels ; each voyage or each travel is enumerated in the catalogue, and then 
we shall have a cross-reference, as I understand it, to each of them. For instance, “ Vol. 
102, Smith (John). Twee-scheeps-togten van J. S. beyde gedaan na Nieuw-Engeland : ” 
under “ Smith (John),” we shall have a cross-reference to that work. 

. (Chairman.) Is not this particular instance that you have given to the Commis- 
sioners in strict accordance with the rules laid down by the Trustees for the preparation 
of the catalogue ?—As I have stated before, I hope and I should beg to state very em- 
phatically and very precisely now, I have no wish to censure any person whatever in this 
matter; my object is to try to get a good catalogue. If I may be permitted to say so, I 
have no objection to take it for the present, that the Trustees or that myself were to 
blame, though I believe I was not the guilty party. All I desire is te show the defects as 
they occur to me in the present catalogue, with a view to improving it. But I believe the 
instauce now given to be in accordance with the rules laid down by the Trustees, and I 
have no reason to doubt it whatever. It is true, also, that when those rules were before 
the Trustees, I did take a certain part in regard to them myself, by offering two or three 
suggestions or more, perhaps 20 suggestions, in the course of the preparation of the rules, 
as to what I thought those rules ought to be; but I was always opposed to a printed cata- 
logue so extensive and minute as this is. 

. Did you state the views which you appear to have formed upon the subject of the 
cross-references in any detail to the Trustees ?—I had never formed those notions till 
within the last week, and the examination of this catalogue, with regard to minute details, 
had really never engaged my attention till then. Before I came to the Museum, I was for 
some time librarian of a small college library of about 25,000 volumes, yet the time which 
I could give to taking care of a library was very limited ; and though I obtained something 
like practical learning in the matter, from making the titles and doing the whole labour 
myself, still it was trifling; nor was it till after hearing part of Mr. Carlyle’s evidence, and 
I had examined the new catalogue, that I had any conception whatever to what extent 
these rules were carrying it. Of course, I was not the responsible person for the making 
of the catalogue, and it would have been an interference which I did not conceive myself 
authorised to make, if I had gone further than hint to some of the Trustees, to whom I 
could speak confidentially, that I thought they might be acting imprudently in looking to 


“minute rules. Rules for a catalogue of this kind are things which cannot be understood 


by aset of noblemen and gentlemen, without devoting that time and attention which 
might be much more profitably spent upon other subjects. 

. Is the Commission to understand that it is only recently that you have turned 
your attention to the preparation of a catalogue ?—It is only recently. I have never been 
called upon as a part of my duty to consider the question. ‘There are two officers in this 
institution to whom it properly belongs, viz., the Keeper of the Department of Printed 
Books, and the Principal Librarian. The Secretary has not an opportunity of suggesting 
anything to the Trustees; he is their mere penman ; he is not responsible for anything, 
except taking their orders accurately, and sending them, if the parties to whom they are 
to be sent are within the house, to the Principal Librarian; or, if the parties are out of 
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the house, sending them to the parties whom they concern. There are a vast number of Rey. J. Forshall. 


other books which are catalogued in this diffuse way. 


. Our present object is not to make a criticism of the new printed catalogue, so February 20, 1849. 


much as to obtain your ideas of the mode in which a catalogue should be formed ?— Under 
those circumstances nothing can give me greater pleasure than to put the book aside. [ 
think there are parties in this institution who know much better than I do what a printed 
catalogue should be; but at the same time, if the Commissioners wish to have my ideas 
upon the subject, I shall be happy to give them. 

. Have you formed any distinct opinion as to the best mode of procuring such a 
catalogue as you would desire ?—I think there can be no difficulty, in the true sense 
of the word difficulty, in making a good catalogue. All things are difficult, more or 
less, and very difficult if we endeavour to make our work perfect. There is nothing per- 
fect, nor can anything be made so. What one must do is to endeavour to make that 
which is useful; and if that end is accomplished, all is accomplished that can fairly be 
required. If I were not intruding upon another person’s province, I would take the liberty 
of showing what I would do myself in regard to a catalogue. When a book comes into 
the Library, having looked to see that it was properly charged in the bookseller’s bill, I 
would first of all put a number upon it, which we may call a registration number. 

. Is that done at present ?—Yes, it is done in my department. And I should also 
put the same number upon the slip of paper which was in the book, and write out upon 
that slip of paper the title of the work. 

. (Lord Seymour.) Do you mean that you would put a number upon every book 
now in the Library ?—That is a matter of detail: I am not competent to say whether 
that should be done now or not. I think it should be done at some time or other. When 
Iam speaking of what I should do, I am supposing that I was now beginning a new 
catalogue; but I cannot at all say in what state the new catalogue is; and therefore I 
cannot say whether I should put the numbers on all the books of the Library or not, 
because | cannot tell what I should be undoing or doing over again. But if you will 
permit me to say, supposing I were beginning to make a new catalogue, I should first of 
all, put upon the book itself a number, permanently, if I could without disfiguring it, or 
temporarily, as is done now, if disfigurement would be the consequence of any permanent 
mark; and upon the slip which contained the title of the book written out for the 
catalogue, I should put the same number, which would for ever connect those two things 
—the book, and its description in the written catalogue. These slips, so made out, would 
form what is essential in every library—a complete written catalogue of every single 
volume that the library contains. 

. (Chairman.) That slip would be prepared, as it is under the present system, in 
the Secretary’s office ?—-No, the Secretary has nothing to do with preparing the slip: the 
slip is now prepared in the Printed Book Department. Upon this book, for instance, I 
should put No. 17,599; and upon that slip I should put the same No. 17,599. 

“3 . (Lord Seymour.) Would that be done with every new book that was purchased ?— 
es. 

. Is that to be done in the Library or in any other department ?—That is a matter 
of indifference, except that by sending it to be done in another department, instead of its 
all being done in one department, there is an increase of labour, 

. Lask you, do you propose that that number should be put in one department or 
in more than one department ?—I am not prepared, without more information than I at 
present have, to give an opinion upon that subject. 

. You are not prepared to say whether the numbering should be applied to all the 
books, and you are not prepared to say whether the books should be numbered in one 
department or in two departments ?—No, I am not, without a little more consideration and 
examination. I think the Commissioners could have no difficulty, after some inquiry, in 
coming to a conclusion upon that; but I have not given it that consideration and exami- 
nation which would enable me to express a decided opinion. 

. (Sir Charles Lemon.) This numbering would apply to new books?—To every work. 

. Would you begin with those which are now in the Library ?—With those which 
are not numbered. 

. But, if you number the books at all, must you not have one series of numbers ?— 
No, I think that one series of consecutive numbers ts not essential. 

. (Chairman.) You would have slips: how would you make them applicable to 
the purpose of the catalogue?—In consequence of their being accurately written out, 
according to certain rules which should be laid down,—whether according to the rules 
which are now laid down, or to any others, I cannot say, but they should be the best that 
can be contrived,— but I am not competent to say what are the best rules. Those slips, 
so written out, would form the written catalogue; which written catalogue ought to be 
in the charge of the keeper of the department, with a view to enable him to refer to the 
most minute facts with regard to any book that he has in the Library. That being once 
done, I should take those slips and go over them, and see what part were to be put ina 
detailed manner into the general printed catalogue of which I am speaking. Supposing 
the Library contained 350,000 volumes which are to be catalogued at this moment, I 
should take it that those volumes might possibly afford 400,000 slips,—not many more. 
Having these, I should select from them what were to be put into the printed catalogue in 
detail, and what were to be compressed, laying aside such as were to be altogether 
excluded. With regard to compression, I would illustrate what I mean, first, by referring 
to the political pamphlets: all political pamphlets of every kind I would exclude in detail 
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from the general printed catalogue; that would reduce by a vast number the titles in the 
general catalogue. ae 

. (Lord Seymour.) When you say, that you would exclude all political pamphlets 
from the general catalogue, do you limit yourself to political pamphlets, or do you extend 
it to all pamphlets ?—I limit it to political pamphlets and political pieces, which form a 
large share of the titles in a library. I do not speak of pamphlets only, but of pieces, 
such as proclamations, instructions, despatches, proceedings of associations, speeches, and 
those numberless ephemeral publications which in times of political excitement issue from 
the press. I am not prepared to say exactly what I should do with them ; but I should 
not put them into the printed catalogue, except by cross-references in certain cases where 
the author’s name was well known, or the subject was special, and the pamphlet likely 
to be frequently required. The rest would be entered only in a separate catalogue of 
political pamphlets: a pamphlet, for instance, of Addison’s might have a cross-reference, 
«© See Catalogue of Political Pamphlets.” And if I wanted to be very precise, with the 
addition of the number, such as 19,598. 

. (Chairman.) To whom would you propose to commit the task of selecting and 
compressing the titles from those slips?—To the Keeper of the Department of Printed 
Books, under some superintendence as to the plan ; for I think it is a matter of too great 
moment to the nation and to the world at large to be left to the absolute discretion of any 
one person. 

. (Lord Seymour.) Would you leave that superintendence, as it was before, to the 
care of the Trustees ?—I think, not exactly. The ultimate responsiblity must be in the 
supreme authority: the responsibility in this house, is first with the Board of Trustees, 
next with the Principal Librarian, and thirdly, with the Keeper of the Department; each 
of these is responsible. 

. (Chairman.) Do you consider that the labour of making a catalogue, such as you 
propose, could be conducted by one person, or that he must be greatly assisted by other 
persons ?-—He must be considerably assisted by others. 

. Do you know how the books are catalogued now, and how the slips are generally 
used ?—I do not know it accurately ; I should make a mistake if I were to attempt to 
explain it. : 

. Will you proceed with your statement ?—Having excluded political pamphlets, 
I should get rid of perhaps 100,000 slips from the general printed catalogue. 

. (Lord Seymour.) Are you speaking now of that which has been spoken of before, 
as an inventory of books in the library, or are you speaking of that which is to be the 
only catalogue that you contemplate of the books ?—-The only printed catalogue which I 
contemplate as immediately and indispensably necessary ; and that catalogue, as I have 
explained to the Commissioners, might be made, without very great expense, the best 
catalocue that ever was produced. 

. Do you contemplate, also, having a written catalogue, in which would be entered 
at length the titles of the works that are in the library of the Museum ?—Certainly, the 
slips would form that written catalogue. 

. Therefore you contemplate two catalogues?—Yes ; the slips which were made in 
the first instance would be arranged alphabetically, or in whatever other way it was 
thought best to arrange them, in the. drawers of the library, and would form the written 
catalogue. And with regard to that, I should say, that whatever information the librarian 
can find money and time to obtain, and to put upon his slip, is valuable. I would exclude 
no information ; if he has plenty of money and time, let it be put upon, or attached to, 
that slip; but to print the slips in the way in which they are printed in this new cata- 
logue, is to insert into the catalogue that which makes it cumbersome and unwieldy and 
unsaleable; the public cannot use that which will be comprised in 60 or 70 volumes, or 
whatever the number may be. 

. You contemplate an index of the books to be printed for the public, and a cata- 
logue of the books to be kept in the library, in order that it may be known what books 
are in the library ; do you also contemplate any classed catalogues ?—Yes, ultimately, of 
certain branches of knowledge, But what I wish the Commissioners to bear in mind is, 
that I am at present speaking only of the general printed catalogue for the use of the 
general student. 

. It would be better, then, to limit the questions in the first instance to that which 
is to be an index of the books ?—I would not call it an index of the books, but I would 
call it a catalogue; it would be something much better and fuller than the old catalogue 
which was printed from 1808 to 1819, by the Trustees. Now. 1 have only got through 
one class of works which I would exclude in this way from the general printed catalogue, 
viz., political pamphlets; what I would do with those political pamphlets, I can explain 
hereafter, if the Commissioners wish to hear my explanation upon it. 

. (Chairman.) When you say that you would exclude political pamphlets from the 
general printed catalogue, do you mean that you would exclude all mention of political 
pamphlets from that catalogue ?—I would have in some cases, which must be left to the 
discretion of the librarian, a reference to the catalogue of political pamphlets ; for instance, 
if Addison had been the author of a pamphlet, I would have, under his name, a cross- 
reference, but only one, even if he had printed a dozen pamphlets.—‘* See Catalogue of 
Political Pamphlets.” 

. How would you deal with an anonymous volume of political pamphlets ?—I would 
have one entry for political pamphlets—* For Political Pamphlets, see the catalogue 
separately printed ;” which should be arranged in a different manner from the catalogue. 
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. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Would it not be desirable to go a little further than that, 
and to have in your general printed catalogue a reference to political pamphlets, historically 


_ under certain periods, and to group them in several groups ?—With your permission, I 


would defer answering that question till we come to the Catalogue of Political Pamphlets. 
I was going to mention some examples occurring in the first page of the new printed cata- 
logue. “A., D. F.—Dr. Francis Atterbury’s Vindication of the Bishop of Sarum from 
being the author of a late printed speech: in a letter to a friend. London, 1704; 4to.” 
That appears to be a political pamphlet. «A. D.S. F. D.—Risposta al trattato delle 
ragioni, della regina cristianissima, sopra il ducato del Brabante et altri stati della 
Fiandra. Nella quale si dimostra l'ingiustizia della guerra mossa dal re di Francia. 
D [el] S [ignor] F [rancesco] d’A [ndrea].” That is a political pamphlet, apparently. I 
have not looked into it.— A. F.—Observations on behalf of the Colonists: in a letter to a 
Noble Lord, by F. A. London, 1765; 4to;” that is a political pamphlet. That also would 
be excluded from the general catalogue. Then, “‘ A., L. V.—Herstelde leeuw; of, discours 
over’t gepasseerde in de vereenighde Nederlanden in’t jaer 1650 ende 1651,” &c. 

. (Chairman.) What other classes of works do you propose to separate from the 
general printed catalogue ?—In this first page, under A.A, (Pieter Vander,) there is a 
cross-reference, See “ Academies.—Europe, Holland, Leyden, &c.” If you look at “ Hol- 
land” under “Leyden,” you will find a long entry at page 75,—<Academia Lugduno- 
Batava, Annales, 1815-37; Lugduni Batavorum, 1817-27; 4to. Annales, 1835-37; 
Lugduni-Batavorum, 1836; 3to, Fundatoris, curatorum et professorum celeberrimorum 
aliorumque illustrium virorum quorum gratia, favore, cura doctrinaque academia Lug- 
duno-Batava incepit, auctaque et ornata est, effigies, nec non urbis, academiz ejusque 
horti, templorum notabiliorumque publicorum edificiorum prospectus.” Then in French 
the same title repeated: « Le fondateur, les premiers curateurs, les plus renommez pro- 
fesseurs et autres hommes celébres qui ont servi et orné l’academie de Leide depuis son 
établissement tous représentez par leurs portraits, etc. (Hdited by P. Vander Aa.) 'I'wo 
volumes in French. I take it that that is a book which ought not to be in the printed 
library at all; it is essentially a book of prints. [The Witness produced the same] That I 
conceive, might be more appropriately in the print-room than in the library of printed 
books; but even if it were in the library of printed books, I would have a separate 
catalogue of the books of that nature, which have no letter-press in them except the 
dedication and preface. 

. (Lord Seymour.) Are we then to understand you to say that all books of prints 
are to be excluded from the library ?—That would be my notion. I would have that book 
deposited in the print-room, as all books of prints which are not accompanied by letter- 
press. 


. Will not that involve the difficulty of determining how much letter-press should 
entitle a work to be put in the library of printed books?—Certainly, it mvolves that 
difficulty, in the case where there is any letter-press; and it is the business of the librarian, 
or of the rules of the establishment, to obviate that difficulty. Even if those books were 
to be continued in the Printed Book Department, I think there ought to be a separate 
catalogue of books of prints, and that they ought not to encumber a catalogue which is 
intended for the general readers in the reading-room. 

. LT understood you to say that the book ought not to be in the library at all ?—I 
think it ought not to be in the library. Ido not mean to cast a reflection upon Mr, 
Panizzi, or to cast a reflection upon the keeper of any other department for its being in 
the library. 

. (Chairman.) Your objection applies to the uniform practice which has prevailed 
hitherto in the Museum in this particular ?—Yes, to the practice. 

. (Lord Seymour.) You consider that practice wrong ?—Yes; and I think, at any 
rate, the putting it into the catalogue of printed books is wrong. I should prefer to have 
one catalogue of books of prints, whether the volumes were deposited in the one department 
or the other. 

. You do not think that there would be any difficulty in saying what books should 
be in the library, and what books should be in the print-room ?—Yes, in one sense, all 
things are difficult; there is nothing that can be done without difficulty; but the dissipa- 
tion of difficulty ought to be the business of the officer of the department or of the establish- 
ment; it is the very principle of arrangement to find out such difficulties, and do what you 
can to overcome them; there will be always some cases of doubt and difficulty. 

. Would the books in the print-room, according to your view, be accessible to the 
readers in the reading-room?—That would be a matter of subsequent arrangement. Those 
which are essentially books of prints, having an artistic value, might be not generally acces- 
sible to the readers. I would not let a book of extreme rarity, though it was a printed 
book, go into the reading-room, but I would insist upon its being kept always in the De- 
partment of Printed Books, where the person using it might be subjected to a much more 
strict supervision than he possibly can be in the general reading-room. 

. Would you carry your rule further, and say that any very valuable book should 
not be lent out to the reading-room ?—I can conceive books of such value, that they ought 
not to go out into the reading-room. Those books would be few, considering that the 
readers, generally speaking, behave very well; but there are some books of such extreme 
rarity and value, that I should say to a person wishing to consult the book, “ Go into the 
library, where there will be an attendant at your side, and consult it there.” 

. Such a book as “ Hogarth Illustrated,” would you put in the library, or in the 
print-room ?—I do not know the precise book to which your Lordship refers. 
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. (Chairman.) Do you consider that it is a question of some difficulty to determine 
in detail what constitutes a book, what constitutes a pamphlet, and what constitutes a 
political pamphlet?—There is some difficulty, but it is no serious difficulty, to my mind. 
There is no difficulty with which a man of ordinary common sense is not quite com petent 
to deal, and if he did now and then commit an error, and put into one catalogue that 
which ought to be put into another, it is an error of infinitesimal value as compared with 
the inconvenience of introducing them all into the printed catalogue of such a library as 
this. In a few doubtful cases the book might be entered in both catalogues. 

Can you inform the Commissioners, whether the question has been submitted to the 
consideration of the Trustees, whether rare books should or should not go to the reading~ 
room ?—J do not remember. 

. Do you know what the present practice is in that respect ?—I do not. 

- (Sir R. I. Murchison). Would you consider the “ Democracy” of M. Guizot, 
which has been recently published, a book or a pamphlet ?—I have not seen it, but I think 
that of those 540 volumes which have been mentioned as containing the King’s pamphlets, 
there would scarcely be one upon which there would arise a serious doubt as regards the 
word “ pamphlet.” 

- (Chairman). We understand that you would recommend the exclusion from the 
general catalogue of the class of political pamphlets and the class of prints; are there any 
other classes that you would wish to exclude from the general catalogue?—Yes. [ 
imagine that the cross-references—“ See Caracci (A.), Divers ouvrages de belles figures,” 
in the first page of the new catalogue, is another example of the same kind, though I am 
not acquainted with the book. 

- (Lord Seymour). Would it not be better to confine yourself to those instances with 
which you are acquainted ?—Yes, Going on to the next full entry, in the first page, we 
come to another class. It appears to be a geographical atlas. « La galérie agréable du 
monde ou l’on voit en un grand nombre de cartes tres exactes, et de belles tailles-douces, 
les principaux empires, royaumes, républiques, provinces, villes, &c., dans les quatre parties 
de univers ; divisée en Ixvi. tomes (bound in 29). Les estampes ayant été dessinées sur 
les lieux, et gravées par Luyken, Mulder, Goerée, Baptist, Stopendaal. Le tout mis en 
ordre et executé, par P. Vander Aa.” I should exclude books of that nature from the 
general catalogue. 

. (Chairman). Would you put that under “maps” or « prints ’?—Under the head 
of “maps,” and I should have a separate catalogue for all engraved yzeographical works. 

. (Lord Seymour). According to that, would it not be the case that part of the col- 
lection of Vander Aa would be in the library among the maps, and the other part in the 
print-room ?—I would have maps in the hbrary. I would only separate them in the 
catalogue. 

. But part would be in the print-room and part would be in the library ?—Yes ; 
Vander was a great bookseller and a very zealous man, who did good service in his time. 
He published works on natural history, and works on geography and works of art, compre- 
hending various subjects. The circumstance that the works are by one individual author 
or publisher is of little importance. Under “ Vander Aa” there might be a reference, 
though I think it would be unnecessary, “ See Catalogue of Prints ;” and another, “ See 
Catalogue of Geography.” 

. (Chairman). Is there any other class of works which you would wish to exclude ?— 
Yes, tne next thing I would exclude is the entry “ Another copy.” 

(Mr. Hume to Mr. Panizzi). What do you mean by “ Another copy ;” do you mean a 
duplicate ?—Yes, and that is introduced into the catalogue, not only for the sake of the 
public, but to secure the property of the Trustees. I do not think it would be right for 
any keeper of a department, if he has two copies, to say that he has only one; and the 
readers derive a great advantage from it—if they find one copy is in hand, they say, “ You 
have another copy of that in the Museum,” and it is brought to them in consequence, 
You will find in the King’s Catalogue duplicates of what I have in the general library. 
Why should I omit to state, because George III. gave such a large number of books, that 
we have another copy in the library? Andyou'may apply the same to Sir Joseph Banks’s 
and to the other collections. 

. By what rule do you make an index of duplicates ?—-Under the orders that I have 
to make a complete catalogue of all the books that I have in the library ; and if I have 
40,000, of which 39,000 are separate works, and 1000 are duplicates, I say ‘* Another copy;” 
the words “ Another copy” have been adopted, because they are the shortest mode of 
stating it. 4 

- (Lord Seymour to Mr. Forshall). You would not put in “ Another copy ?—No. 

. You would put in only one edition ?—Every edition I would put in, but not dupli- 
cates of the same editions ; sometimes you will find more than two copies of the same 
work ; you will find three or perhaps more copies. Since Mr. Grenville’s collection has 
come to the library, I think we may have four or five copies of the same book. 

- (Chairman). You do not think it important that they should be inserted’ in the 
general catalogue ?—Not only do I consider it totally useless, but injurious. Further I 
would exclude large-paper copies, and copies with manuscript notes, though such copies 
are not, in the strictest sense, duplicates; 1 would not allow the public generally to know 
that I hada large paper copy. If a man were curious about a large paper copy, if he 
were a man of distinction in literature, and had a special object requiring special atten- 
tion, he might apply to the librarian and obtain the use of the book. 

. But without a catalogue, how can the librarian ascertain that he has such a copy ?— 
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[have provided for that by saying, that the librarian should have a written catalogue of 
every book in the library, consisting of the original titles in slips, upon which should be 
added all the information which the librarian has the time and means to collect concerning 
the book. This written catalogue should be at the librarian’s disposal, and arranged in 
his drawers, and kept for the use of the officers of the department and of them only ; but 
what I am speaking to is, the useless expense, and the injurious effect of printing all this 
matter in the general catalogue. 

- (Lord Seymour) What do you mean by the injurious effect. of printing it in the 
general catalogue/—I mean that it makes this catalogue unwieldy to the general student, 
difficult of completion, and through its costliness, when completed, unattainable by him. 
You are taxing the time and labour of 99 out of 100 of the readers by depriving them of 
any other than this catalogue, and all for the sake of the 100th or the 1000th man who may 
wish to refer to it. 

» (Chairman.) Do we understand that you object to receiving large-paper copies 7— 
No, by no means. 

. Can you claim large-paper copies under the law of copyright ?—Yes; of all works 
printed in Great Britain. 

- (Mr. Hume.) What is the next class of works that you would exclude from the 
general catalooue ?—If I may be allowed to turn to page 7 of the new catalogue, the second 
entry in the first column is an entry of an academical dissertation; an academical exercise by 
somebody abroad for his degree— Aagaard (Christianus Romerus) Pres. See Knopperus 
PE...) Resp. Dissertatio de caussis febrium intermittentium, &c.;’ the next is the same, the 
next is the same, and the four next are the same: you may go on, and in many pages of this 
catalogue find similar examples. These are generally mere theses written by young men for 
the purpose of obtaining their degrees. It is quite true that these theses do now and then 
contain valuable matter: they are composed frequently under the correction of the Praeses, who 
are in the same position as the Professors in our Universities ; and you will find in this catalogue, 
or in any great library, perhaps 50,000 such dissertations (I may be wrong in the number), 
and those treatises are entered not merely once, but twice. If you look at “Alberti,” 
page 154, you will find a string of nearly five columns of cross-references to those academical 
dissertations. Now, in order to make the catalogue compendious and easy to be referred to, 
IT would have a separate catalogue for all these. If you look to the catalogue of the Bodleian 
Library, you will find that they have printed in a separate form all those treatises which have 
been recently acquired. Betore the dissertations grew so numerous, they were comprised 
in the general catalogue. Perhaps I may be allowed to make one observation here which I 
omitted, with regard to copies with manuscript notes. I would have of them a separate cata- 
logue; they are partly manuscripts and partly printed books; the greater part of them pro- 
bably are of classical authors. I would have them kept in the library of printed books, but I 
would have a separate catalogue of them. I would not allure the reader generally to look at 
those things: if he wants them, let him ask for them. Any copy will do for nine people 
out of ten; and it isa pity to put into the hands of general readers the copy which contains 
valuable manuscript matter. 

- (Chairman.) Have you any other class of subjects which you would exclude from the 
general catalogue ?—Upon the next class I would come to, I would beg the Commissioners to 
refer to page 16, at the bottom of the second column, Hebrew books with Hebrew titles. 
These I would decidedly exclude from a general catalogue of this kind. The persons who 
want to read Rabbinical literature are a very limited class, probably not one man in 5000 who 
comes to the reading-room comes to read Rabbinical books. 

- (Lord Seymour.) You would exclude all Hebrew books from the general catalogue ? 
—AlIl Hebrew books except the Bible; I would exclude from the general catalogue all other 
books which have nothing but Hebrew in them, which were printed without any Latin titles or 
translation. 

. If they were in Hebrew with Latin translations, you would have them introduced 
into the general catalogue ?—I am not sure upon that point. 

» (Chairman.) Do you recollect any particular discussion upon this matter by the 
Trustees ?— No, I do not. 

. Do you remember whether there was a discussion upon which Lord Stanley was 
obliged to adjourn the meeting ?—I cannot bring it to mind; but I have no doubt that it was 
the fact from the question being asked me, 

- (Mr. Hume.) Do we understand you to mean, that Hebrew books, being so seldom 
required by general readers, ought not, in your opinion, to occupy the prominent part which 
they now do in the Alphabetical Catalogue ?—Exactly. 

. (Chairman.) Would you propose to exclude from the general catalogue all books in 
any Oriental languages ?—Yes, if they had no titles or translations in European languages. 
The greater part are now excluded; for instance, Chinese books. 

. Are the Syriac books excluded from the general catalogue ?—Yes, if they have no 
Latin title. Arabic books, Persian, Turkish, and Sanscrit, Malay, and various other books of 
this description are excluded, 

. (Sir &. I. Murchison.) Would you exclude Russian books from the general cata- 
logue ?— Yes; I would exclude anything printed in Sclavonic character, whatever the language 
might be ; and I am not sure that I would not exclude any books that are in the dialects of 
the Sclavonic whether so printed or not, which are very seldom consulted, and of very little use 
to the general reader. 

- (Mr. Hume.) If you would exclude Syriac and Chinese books, why do you hesitate 
in excluding Hebrew books from the general catalogue?—I only hesitate upon one branch of 
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Hebrew books, not at all upon Hebrew books generally. I hesitate upon that branch of books 
which have Latin titles or Latin translations: I should havea doubt about them ; that depends 
entirely upon the principle which I endeavoured to lay down on the last occasion when I was 
giving evidence upon the extent of the catalogue. A catalogue to be useful must be succinct 
in proportion to the extent of the Library. All those books might very properly be introduced 
into the catalogue of the Bodleian Library ; but if they are introduced into the catalogue of a 
library so extensive as that of the Museum, a catalogue, which in my opinion ought to be very 
widely circulated, and might be made to serve substantially for the catalogue of every large 
library throughout the world, or at least wherever the English language prevails, the catalogue 
comes not only to be so bulky that it is difficult to find in it what is really wanted by the general 
reader but so expensive that its circulation is necessarily limited. 

. (Mr. Milnes.) You would therefore propose that there should be separate catalogues 
of works written in those languages ?—Yes. 

. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) And printed catalogues?—There are some classes of books 
of which I would have the catalogues printed as soon as they could be prepared ; of others the 
catalogues might be deferred until the classes were more extensive and complete ; ultimately 
I would have everything printed, for I believe there is nothing done without printing, and 
bringing facts fully under the eye of the public. That is my firm belief, from a long expe- 
rience ; and under that belief, I should say, that in order to do real good to the people of this 
country, you must get the catalogues and descriptions of everything in the cabinets of the 
Museum out of manuscript, and put them in a printed and intelligible form, under the 
notice of the House of Commons; and therefore I would have all catalogues printed in the 
course of time. But the first thing to be done, and that for which the public are crying out, is 
a general catalogue of the printed books for their use, which would enable 99 out of 100 
inquirers to find what they want: the 100th person one cannot provide for; it must be left to 
the keeper of the department and his officers to meet that case. 

. (Mr. Hume.) Are we to understand you to say, that in the general catalogue you. 
would have a reference to the Hebrew books—“ See Hebrew Catalogue ?’—I should explain, 
by a short preface, what works were in a separate catalogue; and perhaps under the word 
« Hebrew,” there might be a reference, “ See catalogue of Hebrew books without any Latin 
titles or Latin translations.” 

. What is the next class of works that you would exclude from the general catalogue? 
-—There is another class that strikes me just at this moment, at page 17, fourth entry from 
the bottom of the second column, “ H §uc1e tov A. istogia PuxweAcorarn, Venice, 1795,” 
that is a book I suppose in modern Greek. I would exclude all books in modern Greek 
from this general catalogue; very few people want to refer to them. J would have a separate 
catalogue of them, and I would have the catalogue printed, whether at once or not, I cannot 
say, but till the collection had become pretty complete, I do not think it would be worth while 
to print, at least, not until there was a considerable demand for such books, 

. (Chairman.) There is a printed catalogue of the books in the Royal Library ; was it 
ever suggested to the Trustees to omit those books from the general catalogue ?—There have 
been so many suggestions made to the Trustees upon the subject of the catalogue, that I do 
not recollect at this moment whether that suggestion was ever made. : 

. Has such a course ever suggested itself to you?—I should not entertain it for a 
moment, except so far as they may be duplicates; otherwise I would include them all in the 
general catalogue. 

. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Would the rule you have now laid down, with respect to the 
exclusion of works in foreign languages, Hebrew and modern Greek, refer to works published 


. . so) e ° . ep ia 
by the academies ?—The article ““ Academy” in the catalogue wants remodelling; it is not at 


2 
present in its proper state, but we must, I think, have the head of “ Academy.” 1 do not 
think that « Academy” would furnish a sufficient number of works in the general catalogue 
to form a separate catalogue, though perhaps it might. 

. Will you refer to page 80 of the catalogue, you will find there certain Russian books ; 
according to your rule, would those be excluded from or included in the general catalogue ?— 
Certainly, they would be excluded from the general catalogue. 

. (Lord Seymonr.) You would have no articles under the head of ‘* Academies” 
printed ?—I would not have all the articles in detail, but I would have those works catalogued 
generally under the head « Academies.” 

(Sir Philip Egerton.) Iv the case of an academy publishing some works in Russian, 
and other works in Latin, you would include the Latin, but you would exclude the Russian 
works ?—By a cross-reference works printed in the Sclavonic character might be catalogued. 

. Then any person wanting to consult a Russian publication, would be obliged to refer 
to another catalogue ?—Certainly ; he would have the trouble of a second reference. 

. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) In this list of academies, here is a work with a French title 
in page 81, which has also a Russian title, how would you deal with that ?—I should put that 
under the French title, in a catalogue of this nature. There is another point which strikes me, 
I would recommend the omission of all bibliographical notes, and the compression of those 
extremely long titles which we have of some books in this catalogue, all of which tends to 
obstruct and impede the general reader in his reference. Bibliographical matter of this 
deseription may be very proper in a separate catalogue of early printed and rare books; not 
that [ think such a catalogue of great importance, but I would have a catalogue of everything, 
as time permitted, At page 323—326, for instance, I would omit all that description of the 
Latin editions of Aristotle, and where their contents are given at great length two lines would 
be infinitely more valuable for the purpose in hand, and for the use of the general reader, than 
all this long entry. This edition of Aristotle appears to occupy three columns and a half; this 
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should be entered shortly in the general printed catalogue for the use of readers: the expense 
of printing such entries is enormous. 

. (Lord Seymour.) I understand you to object to those entries under the name of 
« Aristotle” ?—Yes; they are a great deal too long. 

. Have you looked to the catalogue of the Casanati Library at Rome ?—Yes, I have 
many years ago. 

. Doyouthink that that is not a good model for a catalogue ?—]I have explained already 
that my view of printed catalogues is this, that that which is a good catalogue for the Casanati 
Library at Rome, or fora library at Florence or Milan, or Paris, or for the Bodleian Library, or 
the library of the London Institution, or the Advocates’ Library, or for any other library, is 
not necessarily a good catalogue, but on the contrary, may be a very bad catalogue for the 
extensive library of the British Museum. 

. I understand you to say, that the catalogue of the Casanati Library at Rome, you 
would not take as a model for a catalogue of this library ?—No, I would not. 

. Do you think that the printed catalogue of the books in the King’s Library may be 
taken as a model for the library of the British Museum?—That I have not referred to par- 
ticularly, but that I think it is a bad catalogue to be taken asa model. 

. Can you give any opinion upon the mode adopted in this new catalogue, of entering 
works under the head of “ Aristotle,” without having referred to other catalogues, in order to 
see how they are entered there ?—Yes; I can express an opinion upon the pages as they 
appear before me, 323—326. 

. (Mr. Hume.) Take for example, page 323; there are 20 or 30 entries under volume 
1., are they separate treatises ?—Yes ; the entry begins, I believe, at “ Another Edition— 
Selectis translationibus, collatisque cum Greecis emendatissimis examplaribus, margineis scholiis 
illustrata et in novum ordinem digesta: additis etiam nonnullis hbris nunquam antea 
Latinitate donatis.’’ Now, that one work which you have in eleven yolumes occupies three or 
four columns, and I believe, that for the purposes of the British public who come to the 
reading-room, three or four lines would be quite enough.—There was another head to which I 
was going to refer, that of catalogues. I would not insert in the general catalogue for the 
reading-room, booksellers’ catalogues, or sale catalogues, or catalogues of ordinary libraries. 
We may have 5000 catalogues in our library, booksellers’ and sale catalogues. I would ex- 
clude all those from the general catalogue, and I would have a separate catalogue of them ; 
they are not worth the expense of printing in this way, and at any rate, they are things which 
impede the construction of the general printed catalogue which is so much called for, and so 
essentially wanted by the British public. 

. (Chairman). Your observation relates more to the octavo catalogue ?— Probably it does, 
but under the rules I presume they would be printed in the general catalogue. 

. (Sir Philip Egerton.) If 1 understand your view, it is this, to establish a great number 
of classed catalogues ?—Classes of books, not. classed catalogues. 

. Classes of books which are to be catalogued separately, and by that means you 
propose to limit the general alphabetical catalogue ?—Yes; and by the means which I have 
mentioned, you would, I believe, considerably reduce the general catalogue; you would 
reduce it to less than one-third of its present bulk, and bring it within five or six folio volumes 
of 600 pages each. 

. (Lord Seymour). Have you heard the evidence given before this Commission, that the 
Transactions of Societies and Memoirs are some of the most valuable works contained in the 
library 2—I am not sure that I heard it, but I believe that to be so. 

. Would you exclude from your catalogue, papers published by societies and memoirs ?— 
From the general catalogue I would; but I would have supplemental catalogues. 

. You would exclude them from the general catalogue ?—Any detailed account of parti- 
cular papers, but those memoirs of academies would be entered-—for instance, Philosophical 
Transactions, I would put under “ London, Royal Society of.” In the classed catalogues, of 
course you should have every paper and memoir introduced. 

. Llimited my question to the general catalogue—from that, I understand you to exclude 
the transactions of societies and memoirs ?—I would insert them, but in a comprehensive form, 
and not in detail, which I understood your Lordship was contemplating. 

. Any paper published by a society, is to be entered under that head in the general 


-catalogue ?—Yes; the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, I would enter in this 


way, “ London Royal Society, Philosophical Transactions of,” that would be so far as the 
general catalogue for the use of readers went; but in order to make the library more exten- 
sively useful to the public, it would be right that certain classes of literature and science should 
each have a separate catalogue raisonné—Dryander’s Catalogue is an admirable example of 
such a catalogue. There are individuals in this house who are more competent to give an 
opinion upon its merits than I am; but I believe that such a catalogue here of books on 
natural science would be highly useful and important, and that the cost of its preparation would 
be money well spent for the public. 

. A person who wished to consult the papers or transactions of any society, could not by 
obtaining your index, ascertain whether or not that paper was to be found in the library of the 
Museum ?— Certainly not from the general catalogue, unless he knew that it was printed 
in the transactions of the society; but I am by no means supposing that there are not to be other 
catalogues. I have already told the Commissioners, that I would have a written catalogue, 
with as full information as it is possible for a scientific bibliographer to obtain when he had 
plenty of time and money, but I think it cruel to the public to do that in the first instance, 
before the general readers, who are 999 out of 1000, have had. their wants supplied, 

. (Mr. Hume.) Are there any other examples that you can mention ?—I think there are 
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some others, but I fear that Iam taking up more of the time of the Commissioners than I ought, 
And after all, this matter can only be understood, not in this way by evidence, but by written 
pamphlets, which can be read over, and considered at leisure. There is no difficulty whatever, 
{ will assert it over again, that can be fairly called a difficulty, in making a very good plan, not 
only for a general printed catalogue, but for a written catalogue, and for all catalogues, which 
might render the admirable and rich stores of this house far more useful to the interests of 
humanity. 

. Have you anything more to observe connected with the library ?—I think there are 
some other observations that would occur to me if I were to look through my notes, but I haye 
already trespassed too much upon the time of the Commissioners. | would only add that, if 
the Commissioners can extend their labours so as to obtain good catalogues of this library, I 
believe they will do not only this country but mankind a lasting benefit. 

Have you any observations to make upon the attendants and superintendents of the 
library ?—I have some observations to make upon that point. In the first place, I think that 
our superintendents and attendants in the reading-room are not in all cases selected quite so 
well as they might be; and, inthe next place, that they are not sufficiently paid. There. is 
a very excellent officer there. I do not think that there is any individual in the institution who 
has done more service to the public than he has done. I do not refer so much to the qualifi- 
cations of the superintendents. But I conceive that throughout the reading-room we ought to 
have persons acquainted with languages, and in the chief sources of information upon ordinary 
subjects, so as to be able to give ready assistance to the student in his researches, f 

. (Mr. Milnes.) How would you select the superintendents ?—I think that they oucht 
to be selected from those who had shown great merit in the Departments of Printed Books 
and of Manuscripts. I would have them better paid and put into the reading-room. Those 
who had been for some years in those two departments, and had gained considerable familiarity 
with the contents of the Department of Printed Books and of Manuscripts, and who had been 
the most meritorious persons, I would promote to the reading-room. I must take the 
opportunity of saying, before I conclude, that Mr. Panizzi’s own rare accomplishments and 
great abilities might assist very much in producing the best catalogues of every kind in his own 
department ; they have already done much. The labour spent upon this new catalogue is far 
from being entirely wasted; there has been a great deal done that may be profitably used 
though not capable of being properly inserted in that general printed catalogue, which I think 
indispensable, and immediately necessary. 


[ The Witness withdrew.] 


[The Commissioners have to regret that the indisposition of Mr. Forshall delayed for a 
considerable period his correction of the above evidence, and prevented the continuance of his 
examination. | 


Robert Brown, Esq., farther examined. 


5699. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) You have previously expressed to the Commissioners your 
opinion of the value of Dryander’s catalogue of Sir Joseph Banks’s library. In case a classed 
catalogue were to be made, do you think that the plan of Dryander’s catalogue should be 
adopted for the Natural History Department of the British Museum ?—I should wish to answer 
that question in some detail. The Trustees of the British Museum have repeatedly had before 
them the question of printing a general classed catalogue of the library; and on the last of 
these occasions they determined on forming one ; on employing several competent assistants upon 
the different departments, and considerable progress was actually made in its formation. It 
was never intended, however, to go further than a classification of entire works ; but Dryander’s 
catalogue goes much further; the various essays on natural history contained in the trans- 
actions of academies, and societies, in journals, and magazines, and the observations on natural 
history not unfrequently appended to voyages and travels, being separately titled and entered in 
their proper places. Such a catalogue continued to the present time would be invaluable to 
naturalists; and I think it may fairly be said, that in an institution which contains collections 
so extensive in almost every department of natural history, a classification in that department of 
the library might be carried to the same extent without necessarily applying it to ail the other 
departments of the general library. It would, I believe, be most thankfully received by 
naturalists all over the world, and it would be especially useful to the officers of the Natural 
History Department, affording them the readiest access to all those publications, so essential 
to the perfecting of the arrangement of their respective collections. I may add, that as Sir 
Joseph Banks bequeathed to the British Museum the most complete library of natural history 
that had up to that time ever been formed, of which he had also caused to be prepared a 
printed catalogue, perhaps unequalled for its judicious and useful classification as well as for its 
correct execution, the Trustees might think themselves justified in reprinting and continuing that 
catalogue, which would require but slight modifications to adapt it to the present state of science, 

5700. (Chairman.) It has been proposed to prepare a catalogue upon the model of Dry- 
ander’s catalogue of the works not so catalogued now in the Museum, do you think that it would 
be possible for any officer, at present connected with the Museum, to give his time and labour 
to the preparation of such a catalogue ?—I think, decidedly, not. 

5/01. In your opinion it would be decidedly necessary to obtain the services of some ver 
competent person not at present employed in the duties of the Museum?—Certainly, and 
perhaps of more than one person. 

9702. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Might it not be desirable to divide a classed catalogue into 
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special catalogues, so that science might be better advanced, and sale to the public effected, Robert Brown, Esq: 
and by which each naturalist might obtain what he wants, and no more, at a moderate price ? 
-—No doubt it is very desirable for that class of persons who have the means of purchasing February 20, 1849. 
what they want, but who would not, or who could not purchase the whole natural history . 
| catalogue. i 
| 5703. Is the Library of the British Museum, as far as you know, adequately and promptly 

| supplied with scientific periodicals ?—That is a question which I cannot answer from any 

_ actual knowledge of my own, but I am under the impression that it is not very promptly 
provided with periodical works. I do not know to what extent it is so provided, for I have : 
never had recourse to it. I have felt myself obliged to purchase the greater part of those 
| journals, both foreign and English, from which such information was to be expected. 

5704. Why did you purchase them ?—I purchased them as being absolutely necessary. 
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5705. You purchased them because they were not in the library ?—I cannot tell that ; but 
one great use of periodical publications is to have them promptly ; and I am persuaded, 
though I do not absolutely know the fact, that they cannot be obtained from the library here Ht" 
very promptly. ! 

5706. You are of opinion, then, that unless you have the means of applyimg to such periodi- 
cal recent publications you cannot efficiently conduct your own department ?—There is no doubt 
that such publications are highly important in that respect. 

5707. (Mr. Hume.) Can you state within what period after their publication you can obtain 
them ?—I should not think of applying for any periodical work until several months after its 3 

ublication ; that is my present impression, and upon that I have acted. a 

9708. (Sir R. I, Murchison.) Supposing that the present extended bibliographical catalogue 
be proceeded with and not interfered with, do you think it desirable and feasible that a briefer 
and general catalogue for present use should be prepared ?—My opinion is, that a catalogue 
with brief titles, not very different from the octavo printed catalogue, with some alterations, 
would be of the greatest importance to the literary men who frequent the reading-room. With 
respect to any particular plan to be adopted in the formation of that catalogue, I am not suffi- 
ciently qualified to enter fully; but one thing suggested itself to me, which was, that if speedy 
publication be essential, or at least of great importance, in the formation of that kind of catalogue 
or index, the time might be considerably abridged by deferring or postponing the cross-references, 
and giving them in a separate alphabetical catalogue; I think that the time gained by that 
means might equal at least 18 months; and I think also, the cross-references would be 
improved both in fulness and accuracy. On reading the Appendix, No. 10, published by- 
order of the Commissioners, I found the same suggestion had been already made by Mr. Cary, 
and subsequently by Mr. Panizzi, who has entered into greater detail on the subject than I have 
done, and who has proposed a mode of making the references to the principal entry more easy. 
More than once Mr. Panizzi has put this plan before the ‘Trustees, at the time they were most. 
anxious to have the catalogue published with all possible despatch; and this was the mode, no 
doubt, in which he thought that object might be attained, which probably he considered without 
that mode could not be attained within the time prescribed by them. 

5709. (Lord Seymour.) When you speak of classed catalogues do you think that classed 
catalogues would do away with the necessity for an alphabetical catalogue ?—Not at least that 
succinct catalogue, intended chiefly for the use of the reading-room. 

5710. You think that, at any rate, there must be a complete alphabetical catalogue ?—I 
think so. 

5711. In speaking of classed catalogues, do you think that they should be made at the 
same time with the alphabetical catalogue, or would it not be better, in the first instance, to 
put all the force of the Museum upon the compilation of the alphabetical catalogue ?—Cer- 
tainly, I think it would be better to begin with the alphabetical catalogue. 

5712. (Mr. Milnes.) Did Dryander give long or short. titles?—He gave full titles in the 
systematical part, but he gave very short titles in the catalogue of authors. 

5713. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Is any gentleman employed in the Department of Printed 
Books, as keeper or assistant, specially acquainted, as far as your knowledge goes, with the 
literature of physical science ?—-I think not. 

5714. Is it your opinion that the introduction of such a permanent assistant into the library 
department would be advantageous?—I have no doubt that it would be very advantageous. I 
think that in the cataloguing of books in that department of science with which he is sup- 
posed to be more particularly acquainted, he would meet with fewer difficulties, consequently 
he would do his work in a shorter time, and probably more correctly. He might also be useful 
in pointing out to the keeper of the Printed Book Department deficiencies which would more 
readily occur to him than to a person not acquainted with the literature of physical science. "i 
But as it cannot be expected that any one person should be equally qualified for all branches 
of physical science, I should be very much inclined, considering the nature of the establishment 
here, to give the preference—perhaps an undue preference—to a uaturalist, or even to more 
than one, who was acquainted with only a single branch of natural history. I think his mind 
would be better prepared for cataloguing even those branches of physical science which he had 
not made his particular study than that of a literary man only ; he would pass more readily, 
to medicine or chemistry, for example, and, in fact, to every other branch of physical science. 

5715. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Do you think that it would facilitate the study of physical 
science if a room were set apart in the Museum in which persons might consult the works upon 
physical science, and which should be supplied with periodicals, foreign and English, upon 
that subject, and be attended by persons well versed in natural history ?—I think if the supply 
of periodicals were adequate and prompt such an arrangement would be very useful; it would 
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advantage for them. In support of that opinion I may state that in the Royal Library of 
Berlin, in which the number of periodicals is very great, the foreign journals are so promptly 
supplied that I have seen on a table in that library, where they were open to consultation by the 
officers of the establishment and professors in the University, Zuglish periodicals within a fort- 
night or three weeks of their publication. I have not considered sufficiently whether such access 
could be extended to readers generally, but in the present reading-room it would be impractica- 
ble; and with respect to promptness of supply, I have an idea that there is some difficulty in 
obtaining even English periodicals till some time after publication. 

5716. (Mr. Milnes.) Have the keepers of the departments ever been directed to report 
periodically to the Trustees, what books they thought it desirable to purchase ?— Never. 

5717. (Lord Seymour.) 1 understood you to say, that you thought it would be an advantage, 
and tend to the promotion of natural history science, if a room were set apart for persons who 
come to consult works upon natural history in the Museum ?—I am not sure that that is prae- 
ticable; but if it were practicable it would certainly be advantageous, 

5718. In the same way, would it not be an advantage if there were a room set apart for 
those who come to study works on the mathematical science ?—No doubt. 

5719. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) There is not perhaps the same need for a room to be set 
apart for those who study the mathematical science as for those who study natural history 
science, because in natural history ‘science there is reference made to large works which require 
to be laid out on very extensive tables ?—I think you must make the room equally accessible 
to persons in every department of science. 

9720. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Are there not works published upon natural history which are 
very costly, and which might be better taken care of ina room limited to a small number of 
readers, as the readers in one department would necessarily be ?—No doubt. 

5721. Are those works now accessible to the general readers in the reading-room ?—I he- 
lieve so; but I am not acquainted with the arrangements of the reading-room with respect to 
such works. ; 

5722. Could the readers in the reading-room be furnished with “ Audubon’s Birds” ?—] 
suppose so; but it would no doubt be attended with inconvenience. 

5723. In the case of expensive works which are coming out in numbers, can a reader be fur- 
nished with the last number till the volume is completed, and the work bound ?—Not I think 
till the volume is completed, or in cases where the progress of the work is slow or suspended, 
the incomplete volume might be, and probably is, half-bound, and would then be accessible, 
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5724. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) You are an assistant in the zoological branch of the depart- 
ment of natural history ?—I am. 

5725. Will you be good enough to state briefly what were your studies and pursuits before 
you became attached to the Museum ?—I had been originally brought up to business, but from 
an early age I turned my attention to natural history, and in 1837 and 1838, I undertook a 
journey through the United States, northward, nearly to Lake Superior, and southward, to 
East Florida, solely with a view of collecting specimens of natural history, which I presented 
to the different public and private collections throughout Europe. I have distributed among 
various collections nearly 150,000 specimens, which I collected in that journey. 

5726. Many of those specimens you presented to the Museum ?—Yes, I believe there are 
about 8000 or 9000 specimens in the Museum of my own collecting. 

5727. Of what nature are those specimens ?—Specimens chiefly of insects, but also many 
appertaining to every other department of natural history. 

5728. What has been your salary ?—For the first two years of my appointment here I re- 
ceived 7s, a-day, during the days of actual attendance—Christmas-day, Good Friday, and 
Ash Wednesday, and any days of absence from illness, being deducted. Since that time my 
salary has been gradually increased ; I now receive the maximum salary of an assistant, 215/. 
per annum; for the first two years, I received 1082. per annum, 

5729. And you are now publishing a work on the Diurnal Lepidoptera, or butterflies ?— 
Yes; and I have a few numbers with me here. 

5730. As an entomologist, can you state the number of species of insects known to Linnzus, 
and the number now known ?—I believe Linnzeus knew considerably less than 3000 species ; 
and I think a low estimate of the amount actually known to science now, would be 150,000, 
independently of the vast number existing scattered in different collections which, from not 
being brought together in public Museums, or in any place where they are easily accessible, 
cannot be estimated. 

5731. How many species of insects are classed in the British Museum?—I think we ap- 
proach some 60,000 or 70,000 species ; but it is rather difficult, without counting each drawer 
regularly through, to ascertain the number. ‘The collection is contained in above 1500 drawers, 
and it would be a very long operation to count them, but I think there are between 50,000 and 
60,000, or perhaps between 60,000 and 70,000 species. We have added, in the course of the 
last eight years, about 90,000 specimens. I presume they would not average three to a species, 
that would form an addition of 30,000 species in these eight years. 

5732. In the present advancing condition of the Museum, ought not every assistant to be 
thoroughly well acquainted with the literature of his own branch of science ?—Certainly ; it re- 
quires in the assistants a greateramount of minute knowledge than in any other persons, because 
the minute knowledge ofeach branch must rest upon the assistant, whose duties require that he 
should carefully and minutely investigate it. 
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5733. Judging from your own experience, is the library deficient in the supply of works 
that you absolutely require for use ?2—It is deficient in many works which I have required. 
A large number of entomological works are imperfect, which is a serious inconvenience. [ 
could mention a considerable number, 

5734. Is the Commission to understand that you have expended money out of your own 
means in the purchase of books which you considered it indispensable to have for the per- 
formance of your duties ?—In the course of the past year I have expended nearly one-tenth 
part of my salary in the purchase of books that were absolutely necessary for the performance 
of my duty ; and in the case of one work, as I could not conscientiously perform my duties at 
the Museum without constant reference to it, I have expended 10/7. 8s. in purchasing a portion 
of it, on account of the copy in the library being imperfect, which circumstance I mentioned 
between four and five years ago. That work is Hiibner’s “ Sammlung Exotischer Schmetter- 
linge,” the publication of which was completed in 1837. 

5735. To whom did you mention this deficiency ?—I mentioned it to Mr. Watts, and sub- 
sequently to Mr. Panizzi himself. I was requested to mention it to Mr. Asher, and I gave, 
consequently, Mr. Asher a list of the plates which were deficient. At that time I had recently 
returned from Paris, where a friend had just completed his copy of the work, and [ found 
that the whole of the plates which were wanting for the Museum could be obtained for about 
97. Last year, being unable to go on without the work, | ordered it from Messrs. Williams 
and Norgate, but, owing to the disturbed state of the Continent, it was some months before I 
could receive it; but a friend who had in 1847 ordered the continuation of the European 
portion, which is also imperfect in the library, obtained it in a few weeks. 

5736. (Lord Seymour.) You did not mention it to the Trustees ?—Certainly not, because 
we have no means of addressing a communication to them on such a subject, and I should 
not think of mentioning it to any other person than the superior officer of the Printed Book 
Department. 

5737. Who is your superior officer in the Museum ?—Mr. Gray. 

5738. Did you mention it to Mr, Gray ?2—I mentioned it to him in conversation, as a 
matter of course, in cataloguing the collection of Lepidoptera, which I am occupied upon. 
But I have always considered, in all cases, that if I wished to mention anything with regard to 
a book, it was more proper to mention it to the officer of the library than to any other person. 
I may mention that the fourth volume of Baron Hiigel’s “ Kaschmir” is still imperfect ; and I 
last year expended 1/ 8s. in the purchase of that work for the sake of the plates in it. 

5739, (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Did you address any written communication to any person ? 
— That is not the custom in the Museum. I had mentioned it in conversation, and after I 
had mentioned it to Mr. Watts and Mr. Panizzi, I felt that I had done my duty. I could 
specify several other works which are deficient,—Stephens’s « British Entomology,” which is 
the most important work upon that subject that we have, except perhaps Mr. Curtis’s,—is 
imperfect. 

5740. (Lord Seymour.) Is that a modern work ?—It was commenced in 1827. 

5741. Is it still going on?—It is an unfinished work, but we do not possess the whole; some 
portion of the middle of the work being wanting. 

5742. When did it stop ?—Six or seven years ago. Swainson’s “ Zoological Illustrations ” 
is imperfect. Of Donovan’s “ Naturalist Repository ” we have only three volume out of five ; 
and when I want to refer to the other two volumes, I must go the library of the Linnean 
Society, of which I am a Fellow, and refer to the work there. I may also mention, in addition 
to Hiibner’s works, Godart and Duponchel’s “ Lépidoptéres de la France,” Haworth’s 
« Lepidoptera Britanica,” and many other works. 

5743. Under the Law of Copyright some of these works ought to have been given to the 
Museum ?—The English works ought to have been given under the Law of Copyright, and I 
am surprised to find that even of Mr. Selby’s “ Ornithology,” there is one edition that is not 
in the library. 

5744. (Chairman.) Is that the most complete edition 2—It is the recent edition. The 
continental works upon Comparative Anatomy and Zoology are very deficient. I have had 
to purchase Herold’s important work—Kaltenbach’s work upon the “ Aphic es,” insects which 
infest plants, and do serious mischief,—is not in the library. 

5745. (Sir RB. I. Murchison.) Is the library adequately and promptly supplied with pe- 
riodicals, and particularly foreign periodicals ?—I believe you will find generally that the 
journals in the library are two years behind. I have here the 10th volume of the “ Annales de la 
Société Royale d’ Agriculture de Lyon,” of which I ama member, There is no volume beyond 
1846 in the library. This volume for 1847 I found awaiting me at Paris, in October of last 
year, where it had been lying for a considerable time. It is only within the last two years 
that we have possessed one volume of this most important work upon the subject of agriculture 
and natural history, published in any part of France, except Paris. There is one valuable 
American work, “The New England Farmer,’’ which I have been anxious to see, it being the 
best agricultural periodical of the United States, and which contains much information on 
natural history. It does not exist in the library. 

5746. Can you successfully proceed with the arrangement of your own department without 
referring to such foreign periodicals ?—Certainly not ; and that has been the reason why, in 
order conscientiously to perform my duty, I have been under the necessity of expending at least 
one-tenth of my salary in the purchase of these and other books. 
is. 5747. (Lord Seymour.) Are there any books for the use of the department purchased by 
Mr. Gray ?—-There are a very small number purchased. It would be very important that we 
should have a greater amount of means, in order to have certain works in the department, 
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without the necessity of going to the library and giving a certain amount of trouble in the 
library, which might be spared if we had a larger grant annually for our own use, 

9748. Are not several of the standard works upon natural history very expensive ?—The 
are; but many of the absolutely working books are not very expensive or difficult for the 
naturalist to obtain. Memoirs of academies and works of that kind are not so constantly re- 
quired for reference ; but we often find it necessary to refer to a long series of 20 or 30 volumes, 
in which there may not be more than a half-dozen papers upon the subject on which we ma 
be at work. It is impossible even for a private gentleman to find room in his own library for 
those, and it is important to the naturalist to have them accessible. My own books on ento- 
mology would not occupy above one side of a room of about 20 feet in length ; but I should 
observe, they are confined to the working books. 

5749. Of late years has not a certain sum been put aside for the purchase of books in Mr, 
Gray’s department 2—A very small sum. I think it was only 202. 

5750. When you speak of a working library for the department with which you are con- 
nected, how many volumes would that library contain ?—The books which are in constant use 
would amount to 300 or 400 volumes. This catalogue of Engelmann’s, which is very valuable, 
contains 10,000 separate works. 

751. 300 or 400 are the number of works which you require to have constantly on your 
tables ?—Yes, at hand; but at the same time the more expensive and more voluminous works 
are quite as essential for occasional reference; but they are what the mere working naturalist, 
whose means are often very small, cannot purchase, and therefore he must be compelled to 
refer to a large library for them, where it is important they should exist. 

5752. (Str Charles Lemon.) When you have occasion to refer to any work in the library, 
how do you obtain it?—An attendant obtains it exactly in the same way as a reader in the 
reading-room, by giving a ticket with the name of the work upon it. 

5753. You are obliged to attend in the reading-room, and make an extract from the cata- 
logue of the title of the work that you require ?—T he attendant does that. I scarcely ever go 
into the library for a work unless the attendant has a difficulty in finding it, and in that ease I 
go for the book myself. But our rule is to send an attendant into the library with the ticket. 

5754. Is he permitted to bring the book to you ?—He receives it from one of the attendants 
in the library, and brings it into the department, and when the book is returned, the ticket is 
returned in the same way as in the reading-room. 

9755. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Do you believe that a general printed alphabetical catalogue, 
however brief the titles of the works, would be of great use to students ’—Certainly. Here 
is an instance of it in this catalogue of Engelmann’s, which I find upon the table of every 
working zoologist. 

5756. (Lord Seymour.) Is that book limited to natural history ?—It is limited to zoology. 
“Index Librorum Historiam Naturalem Spectantium” is the title of the work ; but this volume 
contains zoological books, and a few miscellaneous works on natural history. It is divided into 
various classes : quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, &c., and arranged alphabetically under each head. 
It has a very complete index, and I rarely find it wrong as to the date of publication of a 
book, which is an important thing in natural history, and it certainly is invaluable to the 
student. 

5757. (Lord Advocate.) It is not a catalogue of any particular library, but a general cata- 
logue of all the works upon the subject 2— Exactly. 

5758. (Lord Seymour.) When you speak of a catalogue that would be useful to the student, 
do you mean an alphabetical catalogue of the books in the British Museum, or an alphabetical 
catalogue of all the works upon that particular branch of science ?—To the student in a par- 
ticular branch, the important thing would be to have a catalogue of works upon that particular 
branch which he may be pursuing, as well as a general catalogue of the works in the British 
Museum. It is of importance, because it would enable the student to ascertain whether the 
book he wished for was in the Museum or not. The want of this creates a difficulty which a 
student has to contend with; for instance, Mr. Charles Darwin, who is engaged in making 
important researches in zoology, and who lives at a distance from London, might say, “I cannot 
lose my time in coming to town to look for a book in the Museum, when from having no 
catalogue of it I do not know whether it is there or not.” 

5759. I understand you to say that if Mr. Darwin, or any one pursuing the study of any 
science in the country, wished to know whether a book upon that subject was in the Museum 
or not, an alphabetical catalogue would be useful to him for that purpose. Might he not also 
wish to know whether a memoir upon the subject by some society was in the library of the 
Museum or not ?—It would be an important thing if we could have that information in addition 
to the other; it would be a much more laborious task, but it is partially supplied upon certain 
subjects by various works, as the catalogue of entomological works, by M. Percheron, and one 
or two other works which are found to be very useful. 

5760. In publishing such a work as this “Genera of Diurnal Lepidoptera,” do you refer to 
many old books, or chiefly to modern books?—I commence by a reference to Linneus’s 
Systema Nature, taking the edition of 1767 as being the last published by himself, and the 
references are marked with the dates of the publication of the works, because that is often of 
great interest in science, and of great importance. I have carried this through; it extends, of 
course, to the present day, and it is of importance that we should know precisely what is still 
going on in science, 

5761. You want to know the exact state of science up to last Saturday ?—If possible. 

5762. (Mr. Milnes.) Do you possess the edition of Linnzeus which you have specified ?— 
Yes, it is absolutely essential, 
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5763. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Have not special classed catalogues of the specimens in some F. Doubleday, Esq. 
of the divisions in natural history been recently printed, and have they not been eagerly bought 
by the public ?—A considerable number of catalogues have been printed; there are certain 
groups which are less studied than others, but of those which are most studied the catalogues 
haye been eagerly bought by the public, so much so that it is necessary to reprint the list of { 
mammialia and the first part of the list of birds; and the manner in which they are spoken of 
by foreign reviewers on the subject of natural history has been always most flattering; and it 
has been strongly recommended to institutions on the Continent by many of my friends that 
the example should be followed there. 

5764. Do you consider that special classed catalogues of the books relating to the same 
subjects would be as useful and as remunerative as the catalogues referring to the specimens ? 
—I dare not give an opinion upon the question of remuneration. I cannot say that they would 
absolutely cover the expense ; but, judging from the fact that a bookseller, as a mere specula- j 
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tion, makes a catalogue of books on zoology, which, though a thick octavo, is sold at 12s. and 


found to pay, I cannot but think that a catalogue of books in the British Museum, divided into 
classes, would be found very nearly, if not entirely, to cover the expense. fhe 

5765. And you would consider that it would be useful?—TI consider that in the case of the Hy 
Museum Library the public service that would be done to science would be tenfold the whole 
expense that would be incurred. ie 

5766. (Mr. Milnes.) What is the catalogue you allude to?—Engelmann’s. 

5767. (Chairman.) Do you consider that that catalogue would on the whole be the best 
model you could suggest for a catalogue of the zoological books in the Museum ?—I think it #4 
might be improved a little, but as it is I find it exceedingly useful. I would not divide it in 
the manner it is divided: the works published in Germany and out of Germany are put under a 
separate head, which leads to a little confusion. I would not make any distmetion with regard 
to countries, but would divide them according to the groups to which they belonged, 

5768. Have you had occasion to compare it with Dryander’s catalogue ?—I have not; to 
my immediate studies now Dryander’s catalogue would not be important. 

5769. In Dryander’s catalogue there are two indexes—one of the names of authors, and the 
other of subjects?—That is, to a certain extent, the classification of subjects if carried out 
still more would be advantageous. 

5/70. That is a model for a catalogue, which, I presume, you would recommend ; but in 
the case of the index of subjects, you think it might be further extended?—Yes, extended a 
little more beyond what is given in that work. 

5771. (Mr. Milnes.) What is your opinion of the catalogue of Agassiz ?—My opinion is that 
it was well planned, but excessively badly executed. 

5772. (Chairman.) Are you of opinion that the information is more detailed or less detailed 
than you could wish?—It is less detailed upon some subjects, but still it contains nearly every- 
thing that the naturalist wishes to know. ; 

5773. (Lord Seymour.) When you speak of catalogues meeting with a ready sale I under- 
stand you to speak of classed catalogues ?—Of classed catalogues divided, so that the ornitho- 
logist might have a catalogue of ornithological books, and that the malacologist might have all 
works relating to the mollusca, and the entomologist all works relating to insects; and the more 
it could be subdivided the more advantageous it would be, by bringing it within the power of 
the numerous class of students of natural history who have very humble means. 
= 9774. A classed catalogue, if offered for sale, would have a great advantage over an 
alphabetical catalogue ?—I cannot undertake to give a positive opinion upon that, because I 
can only speak to my own particular branch; an alphabetical catalogue would be too large to 
be purchased by a considerable number of persons, still it would be very useful to those who 
could purchase it. 

5775. (Chairman.) Are you acquainted with the Agassiz catalogue, edited by Strickland? 
—I am; andif I may be allowed to say a few words in regard to that, I would state my 
opinion upon it very shortly. That catalogue was intended to be published by M. 
Agassiz; it was hastily got together by the means of a few young men, who extracted at random 
everything that was supposed to relate to natural history; and to such an extent have blunders 
been made, that the splendid work upon Roman antiquities, known under the title of “Roma 
Subterranea” has been classed as a geological work ; and works published in English, which 
have been inserted in German periodicals, are entered only under their German titles. But 
had Mr. Strickland done his duty as editor, as the public, I think, had a right to expect from a 
man of his talents, we should have had all this struck out, and the work would have been valu- 
able. As it is I hope the Ray Society will correct it and reprint it. 

5776. (Chairman.) You are aware that Professor Agassiz has so many different avocations, 
that of necessity the great body of the work was left to other persons to do ?—No biame is due i 
to Professor Agassiz—he had got the rough materials together, and the fault is, that those rough 
materials have not been carefully gone over by the actual editor. Had M. Agassiz been able 
to complete the work himself, it would have been a most valuable work. 

5777. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Among the numerous gentlemen, including the supernume- 
raries, many of them very learned in literature and languages, who are now employed in the 
department of printed books, is there any one, so far as you know, who is versed in the litera- 
ture of physical science ?—There is not one, in the sense in which a naturalist should be versed 
in it—and I think it is essential in a large public library that there should be some person who 
has a sufficient knowledge of the books upon natural history to be able to judge of what are 
worth buying and what are not; because I sometimes find works which are of no authority 
purchased, I should wish to say that, in general, I believe there has been a desire to purchase 
works on most branches of science for the library; but there are occasionally purchased works 
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on natural history which I would not recommend to be purchased, as a naturalist, and the pur- 
chase of really valuable works still wanting could be often made at less cost. 

5778. (Lord Seymour.) When you speak of science, do you mean natural history ?—I speak 
of the physical sciences generally. : ; 

5779. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Do you think that the natural history portion of the library 
can be maintained in an effective state if no one of the keepers or assistants be well acquainted 
with its literature ?—Certainly not. q 

5780. (Mr. Milnes.) Should you have any desire to separate the natural history part of the 
library from the rest of the library?—I should not at all wish to see the library in any way 
divided ; the only important thing is, that the works should be accessible, and that the library 
should be promptly supplied with those works which are really requisite for the use of scientific 
men, either as officers or assistants in the Museum, or as readers in the reading-room. 

5781. (Chatrman.) Would you recommend that the head of each department should furnish 
to the principal librarian, or to the proper authority, a list of the books which he thought it 
most desirable to purchase ?—I think it would be a very valuable thing to be able to do so, 
because it is impossible for the chief keeper of the printed books to know every work that is 
published upon different subjects : if those, under whose immediate knowledge they come. do not 
suggest what ought to be purchased for their own peculiar studies, I do not see how the chief 
keeper of the printed books is to know what works are really desirable to be purchased. 

5782. (Mr. Milnes.) Do you think it would be important that the books upon the subject of 
natural history should be so placed as to be within the immediate reach of the person studying 
the subject from the specimens ?—It would be advisable to havea small number of books which 
are of every-day use attached to the department; but with regard to the library, I do not see 
that anything can be done. If I were going to arrange a new library, I would place all books 
on natural history as nearly together as possible; but that cannot be done ina library to 
which enormous additions are being made every day. 

5783. Are you acquainted with the books connected with the Jardin des Plantes, in Paris? 
—I know that they have an extensive library, but I have never had occasion to use it, because I 
have generally, when I have been at Paris, resorted to the books of my friends there, without 
referring to that library. 

5784. Have you had any instances of students in the natural history department wishing 
to bring the book to illustrate the specimens that they are actually studying in the department 
of natural history ?—I often bring my own books with me to the Museum in order that they 
may be there for the use of any person who may be studying any particular group; and that 
is how it happens that this volume of Hiibner is now in the Museum; I brought it yesterday, 
because a friend of mine was studying one group of insects, of which there are some figures in it. 

5785. By the regulations of the Museum, can a student in the natural history department 
take books from the library to that department, to compare them with the specimens ?—Cer- 
tainly not; he can only have the books in the reading-room. 

5786. Is it not very important that he should be able to compare the books and to study 
them with the specimens ?—It would be important, but the student is compelled to go to the 
reading-room for the book, and it has actually happened that while we were using a book in 
our department, a student who has been Jooking at something in the galleries, has gone to the 
reading-room and sent for the book; and it has then been taken away from us and earried to 
the reading-room ; whereas it might be equally easy to bring the book to the specimen, and 
perhaps would save a great deal of trouble. 

5787. Ifa student came to the Museum for the purpose of comparing a specimen of natural 
history with the print of it in a book in the library, he would have no means of doing so?— 
No; if the book happened to be in the department at the time, and were lying on the table, I 
might show him the plate; but I should do nothing beyond that. I should say, “ You must 
go to the reading-room to obtain the book.” 

5788. On application to you, would he not be able to procure the book, so that he might 
compare the specimen with the plate at which he was looking?—I should consider that I was 
acting contrary to the rules of the library in doing that. I should say to him, “ You must go 
to the reading-room to look at that book.” 

5789. But I am supposing that he wished to compare the specimen with the plate of the 
specimen, would he have any means of doing that ?—Certainly not, unless the book happened 
to be in the room at the time; in which case I might say, “I can show you the figure of that 
bird or insect,” or whatever it might be. 

5790. If he asked you to procure him that book for the sake of comparing the book with 
the specimen, could you not procure it for him ?—I should not think it right to do that. I 
should say, ‘‘ That book belongs to the library, you must go to the reading-room for it.” But if, 
as not unfrequently happens, a person comes and says, ‘‘ 1 am going to present you with these 
insects, but before doing so, I should wish to know the name of them;” I might, in that case, 
if I could not give the name immediately, send for the book in order to ascertain it ; but that 
would be the utmost that I should do. 

5791. Therefore a student cannot earry either the book to compare it with the specimen, or 
the specimen to compare it with the book ?—No; the book is in one department, and the 
specimen is in another; there is no bringing them together. 

9792. (Lord Seymour.) If on looking at a work the student thought that some plates were 
wrongly coloured, he might call for the book in the reading-room, but he could not, except 
by recollecting what the colours were in the book, compare them with any specimens im the 
Museum ’—He could only do so in the case of works which I might be using, and which might 
be lying on the table; but if I took back the book, then that book would be in the reading- 
room, and the specimen in the opposite corner of the building. 
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5793. You say that there should be some person in the library conversant with natural 2, Doubleday, Esq. 


history, and who should recommend what works ought to be purchased?—I consider that 
that would be a great advantage. 

5794. Persons occupied in publishing works upon that subject require also, as you have 
stated, all the newest works ?— Yes. 

5795. If the library of the British Museum is to be furnished with the newest books, it 
would be furnished with a great many works which are of worthless character, because it will 
be impossible when they are newly published, to ascertain whether they are valuable or not ? 
—There might be occasional instances of that, but generally speaking the author’s name is a 
sufficient guarantee for the work; but there are many new books which are mere compilations 
from ancient authors, and works of that kind are of very little merit. 

5796. When you see a book in a general catalogue, is it not difficult to ascertain whether 
that book is worth buying for the library or not ?—In most cases a naturalist would know that 
from the author’s name, for from the intimate correspondence which exists between naturalists, 
as members of different learned societies, or through other means, it is very easy for him to 
judge of the merit of a book from the author’s name. 

5797. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) That is the reason you would give for having a person ac- 
quainted with physical science appointed to the library ?—Certainly. 

5798. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Are the general students who come to your department to 
examine the specimens allowed to have free access to the books that you have ?—They are not 
allowed to have access in any way whatever to those books. I would not allow a person to 
take a book to use in our department. We have frequently visiters to our department ; scientific 
men of the highest standing will come; for instance, such a man as the Prince of Canino, or 
Professor Milne-Edwards, will come to compare specimens, and as they are students themselves, 
they would occasionally use a book perhaps, but it would be to a very limited extent, and never 
of course without some one being present. 

5799. Those are cases of exception ?—Yes. 

5800. Resting entirely upon your knowledge of the person?—Yes ; and the books would be 
used very sparingly. 

5801. (Mr. Milnes.) Would you think it advisable that there should be a special scientific 
library attached to the department of natural history ?—A small library of books of every-day 
use would be valuable, even though it were only of small extent 

5802. Why should it be so limited ?—~Because many expensive works on natural history are, 
many of them, works which are very rarely referred to, In this work that I am publishing, I 
think that in the first three parts there are about 800 references to 58 books; of those 58 books, 
50 per cent. would be of ordinary accessibility. The general references to those works would 
be 80 per cent. of the whole amount of references, and it is comparatively seldom that the 
rarer works were referred to. 

5803. Would not a library of natural history be more useful in connexion with the collec- 
tions than mixed up with common books as it now is ?—It would be of more value ; but it is 
impossible to separate the natural history from the immense amount of general subjects, because 
in the proceedings of foreign academies you will find perhaps 30 volumes in succession which 
do not contain above one paper on natural history, but still that paper may be invaluable to 
the naturalist. 


Adjourned till T hursday next, at 12 o’clock. 


Tuurspay, February 22, 1849. 
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Professor Augustus De Morgan examined. 


5704*. (Chairman.) Have you had occasion to turn your attention to the subject of cata- 
logues of printed books ?— Yes, very much. I have passed a great many hours and days in a 
comparison of different catalogues, and of the books with them. 

5705*. You have therefore had an opportunity of studying them in great detail, with a view 
of judging of their merit and usefulness ?— Yes, speaking of course particularly of catalogues 
connected with my own studies. 

5706*. Are those principally mathematical ?—Principally mathematical, but very much 
connected also with the history of mathematics, which brings me in contact with other classes 
of books to a considerable extent. 

5707*. Have you drawn up catalogues yourself?— Yes, I have drawn up a catalogue for a 
particular purpose, which I would hand to the Commissioners in corroboration or deterioration 
of any part of my evidence, as the case may be. | The witness handed in an octavo volume 
of the date 1847, with the title, «‘ Arithmetical Books, from the Invention of Printing to the 
Present Time * * *” | 

5708*. Do you consider fulness, accuracy, and completeness, qualities indispensable to the use- 
fulness of a catalogue ?—Accuracy and completeness, most undoubtedly ; completeness meaning 
a complete description of the titles. As to fulness, if your Lordship mean giving every title 
in full, I think it must be a matter of discretion in some points; but, generally speaking, the 
safe rule is to give the title in full whenever there is a doubt. 


5709*. Do you think that titles falling short of fulness and accuracy, and drawnup witha view 
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principally of saving time in the publication of the catalogue, would be desirable for such a 
library as that of the British Museum ?—No, nor for any other library whatsoever. 

5710*. (Lord Seymour.) In reference to your last answer, do you mean that you object to 
short and incomplete titles, because it would not answer the purpose of finding the book for a 
stranger?—No; a short title might answer the purpose of finding the book, but I object to 
printing and circulating mere finding catalogues under any circumstances, because I have 
reason to know that a very great deal of inaccurate knowledge is going about, a great part of 
which is caused by the briefness and inaccuracy of short titles in catalogues. 

5711*, You think a mere finding catalogue altogether objectionable?—Not at all objection- 
able for finding, but objectionable for every other use. 

5712*. In a national point of view, do you think it would be objectionable for the Museum to 
put forward that which might be called a mere finding catalogue ?—Yes, I do most assuredly, 
because I feel sure that such a catalogue would be a means of perpetuating a great number of 
existing mistakes, and also of creating a considerable number of new ones. 

5713*. Can you assist the Commissioners by showing why acatalogue, in favour of which we 
have had a good deal of evidence, though an imperfect catalogue, merely for the purpose of 
finding books, would be disadvantageous for the public ?—It would give an insufficient account 
of books—it would confound one book with another—it would induce inaccurate writers to fur- 
nish still more insufficient accounts of books, because whatever is printed they will shorten. J 
should be very glad to give a written list to the Commissioners of the sort of errors which occur ; 
I will make a collection of some. 

5714*. Will you be good enough to send in a list illustrative of that which you have stated? 
—I will. 

5715*, (Chairman.) Do you think the time oceupied in making titles is materially dimi- 
nished by shortening the titles themselves ?—There is a newspaper which heads its notices to 
correspondents, “Take time, that your letters may be shorter.” I think that newspaper has 
hit the mark exactly. I think more time would be expended, and more consideration would 
be necessary, in shortening titles to the utmost exteat to which shortness could with advantage 
be carried, than in writing out the full titles. 

9716*. Have you seen the rules drawn up for the preparation of the new catalogue of the 
library of the British Museum ?—I have. 

5717*. What is your opinion of those rules ?—I like them very well: principally on this 
ground, that they are rules; for I should not be much disposed to quarrel with any catalogue 
that had a rule, if I could learn what that rule was at any amount of trouble. The difficulty 
I have always found is, that catalogues have no rules. 

9718*. Have any particulars in those rules attracted your observation, which you think re- 
quire amendment ?—No, nothing particular. I might speak of some minor matters, on which, 
taking some individual rules, of which I was speaking by themselves, I might have a different 
opinion as to how the rule should lie; but I think that those who have gone over the whole list 
of books in this library are much better fitted to speak upon the question of any one rule, taken 
in connexion with the rest, than I am. I should pause before I objected to an individual rule 
that had been drawn up by the person who had put together the whole of those rules. 

5719*. Supposing it were proposed that a catalogue containing a million titles should be 
prepared within the space of four years, and that it should be printed off within one year, what 
would be your opinion upon that project ?—As to the preparation of titles, you might prepare a 
million or twenty millions in one year if you put hands enough upon the work; but, when it is 
considered that all those titles must afterwards come before one mind, I think as to the last part 
of the question, the printing it within one year, it would be a very foolish thing. 

9720*. Supposing that by putting on an adequate number of hands, that quantity of titles 
prepared within that space of time, do you think it would be possible to revise them for the 
press within a year ?—I should doubt it. 

5721*. Do you think such a revision could be conducted by a considerable number of persons, 
or would it be necessary that it should be mainly conducted either by one individual or bya 
very few individuals ?—If there were one mind over all, he might perhaps parcel out divisions, 
but still he must keep his eye on the whole results, and still the final sheets must go through 
one hand; of that I have no doubt whatever. 

5722*. What degree of importance do you attach tothe form of the author’s name which is 
adopted in the catalogue ?—I attach much importance to there being a rule—a great deal more 
importance than to the fact of what rule it is. 

9723*. In fact, uniformity of system in that operation is your main object ?—I want to have 
arule. My great difficulty in using catalogues has been from no rule being uniformly acted 
upon. Giving time or attention to the structure of catalogues is of no use, for the very con- 
dition of structure which I find attended to in one part of the catalogue is violated in 
another part. 

5724*. That object you think, upon the whole, is provided for by the rules which have been 
drawn up for the new Catalogue of the British Museum, so far as you have examined them ?— 
{ think so most decidedly—they are rules. 

5725*. (Lord Wrottesley.) Amongst the rules to which you would be disposed to take 
exception, is the particular rule, with regard to cataloguing anonymous publications, one ?—I 
do not think so. I aminclined to adhere to the rule laid down in the catalogue, of taking the 
first substantive, or at least the first joint appellation which is equivalent to a substantive, such 
as “ Great Britain.”’ 

9726*. (Chairman.) With respect to that point you would adopt the most distinct rule you 


could lay down, and not leave it to any extent that you could avoid to the discretion of the 
cataloguer ?—Most assuredly not, I want a rule. 
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|. 5727*, Can you state when you have employed yourself in the preparation of a catalogue 
| how many titles you have been able to prepare per hour, with due regard to accuracy and 
| completeness ?—There are two distinct ways in which I have been engaged ; one is, in not only 
writing out the title, but giving a description of the book, and looking at the contents and 
seeing what comments have to be made. These two things have been so much mixed with me 
that I find it difficult to say exactly what time the mere writing of the titles would take; but I 
have had some experience since the catalogue which I have handed to the Commissioners was 
finished, in putting in the titles of works which I have picked up in contemplation of a second 
edition. In the first instance I write the title, and leave the comment upon the work fora 
future time; and from that I should say, that I should not like to undertake to give a proper 
description of more than six books in an hour. 

5728*. Have you had occasion to observe the system of arrangement adopted in the new 
catalogue of the British Museum for such headings as ‘‘ Academies” and “ Periodical Pub- 
lications ?”—Yes, I have looked over the article « Academies,” and I am satisfied with the 
article, because it is done under a rule, and as soon as I learn the rule I use it with ease. 
There is discretionary matter under the head of « Academies,” and there must be, for it is 
very difficult to say where to stop under that rule; but Iam not prepared to say that I see 
anything bad, or that I quarrel at all with the manner in which that discretion has been used. 

5729*. Do you consider that persons distinguished in any branch of learning or science, and 
capable of deriving a great advantage from books, are the most competent authorities and 
_ judges of the manner of cataloguing them ?—Let me, in answering that question, confine myself 
to mathematicians. I know very few mathematicians, indeed, that I would trust, to give me 
an accurate account of a mathematical book. Unless they have paid special attention to 
bibliography as bibliography, they are very likely, indeed, to give erroneous accounts of books. 
Very few mathematicians have given that degree of attention to the history of the science which 
would lead them to pay much attention to books. 

5730*. (Lord Wrottesley.) I believe you have paid a great deal of attention yourself to the 
antiquities of mathematics ?—I have. 

5731*. (Chairman.) Do you think that persons, however eminent in any one branch of human 
knowledge, can give an opinion of great importance with reference to the compilation of a 
eatalogue of a very large and increasing library, including works on all subjects, and in all 
languages, printed from the first year of typography, down to our own time ?—If their know- 
ledge is limited, I think they should at least have paid some attention to bibliography as biblio- 
graphy, and have come in contact with difficulties met with in some other branches of knowledge, 
and with the opinions on books of persons who have attended to other branches of knowledge. 

5732*. Do you know any catalogue of books in this country, even of a small and limited 
collection, which, in your opinion, might be well adopted as a pattern for the Britisn Museum ? 
—No, I do not. 

5733*. (Lord Seymour.) You consider that the catalogue of every library you have seen in 
_ this country is imperfect, and ought not to be adopted as a model for the catalogue of this 
| Museum ?—I do, all the catalogues I have seen. 

5734*. (Lord Wrottesley.) Will you mention what catalogues in particular you have con- 
sulted in the prosecution of your researches ?— It would be difficult to mention a catalogue of 
scientific books which I have not habitually used, but I will name other catalogues which I 
happen to possess. Ido not lay so much stress upon those catalogues which I come here to con- 
sult, because I cannot form so much of an opinion upon them. ‘The catalogue of the Library 
of the Faculty of Advocates, which is good in many particulars, 1 consider not sufficiently full 
and not sufficiently accurate. The catalogue of Sion College Library, which I happen to 
have, I consider very bad indeed. Catalogues expressly of scientific books I do not count 
upon for correct titles, except in one instance, and that is, the catalogue of the books of the 
Royal Society, —which, however, being a classed catalogue, I do not recommend, as to its 
structure. 

5735*. (Lord Seymour.) When was that catalogue made ?—It was printed, I think, about 
the year 1840; but the discussions about that catalogue ran over so long a time, that I do not 
remember when they ended. Perhaps I may be allowed to go on, in answer to the previous ques- 
tiov, to mention a matter collaterally connected with it, I would say, with regard to general cata- 
logues. lavow myself the author of certain letters which appeared in the “ Athenzeum,” signed 
“A Lover of Old Books.” Those letters I should beg to put in, together with an article which I 
wrote two years and a-half ago in the Dublin Review, upon the same subject, illustrating the 


(Sy 
errors which appear in the present catalogues. I put in those articles for any use to be made of 


them that the Commissioners think fit. But with regard to the question that was last asked me, 
knowing that there were a great many persons who had an idea in their heads of there being 
a model catalogue, I challenged parties to mention any one catalogue, with the exception of 
Audifredi’s Catalogue of the Casanata Library (which is not finished): except that catalogue, 
the accuracy of which I could not undertake to impugn,—I threw all other library catalogues 
into the challenge—this is what I said upon the subject :—* Before I proceed, however, I will 
make the assertion that all the existing catalogues which represent specific libraries (A.udifredi’s 
unfinished catalogue of the Casanata Library only excepted), are exceedingly defective in 
accuracy; and whatever they may be as finding catalogues for their several libraries, are wholly 
insufficient as aids to the inquirer, who cannot repair to the library. I might demonstrate this 
upon as many catalogues as I please ; but I should always be subject to the suspicion of having 
chosen my instances to suit my assertion. But if you [meaning the editor of the “ Atheneum”’], 
or any of your correspondents who can declare that they are moderately familiar with the 
subject, would name a catalogue (other than ea Hess which is considered as being what it 
ought to be in the main, and as being truly entifled to be called by me, on my own definition, 
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a literary catalogue, I would use my first leisure in putting together proof of my assertion as to 
that catalogue.’ ” There was no answer whatever. [ The witness handed in the letters and artiele 
mentioned. T 

5736*. According to your challenge, it would appear almost impossible that there ever should 
be a good catalogue 2—I do not like to give evidence of what is possible and what is impossible, 
I feel. certain that a much better catalogue than ever yet has been made might be made: and, 
without reference to any degree of perfection which may be supposed possible and impossible, 
what I say is this, that a catalogue might be made which should be of use in literary history, 
and that no library catalogue that is of use in literary history as yet has been made, regarding 
Audifredi’s catalogue as unfinished. 

5737*. And you think it would not be for the interests of literature and science in this country 
if there were a catalogue put forward by this Museum, unless it were such a catalogue as 
would be of use for liter: rary history ? —That is my view. 

5738*. (Lord eee With reference to the new alphabetical catalogue of the Museum, 
of which letter A has been published, should you describe that as a catalogue useful for literary 
history ?—Most unquestionably. I have used it in two or three instances myself to correct 
errors that I have found elsewhere. I have not used it much, because there being only letter 
A printed, of course it is imperfect; and, in truth, I may say, that the article “ Academies, " 
being the only thing complete per $e, has been the one that I have used the most. 

5739*. (Chairman. ) Do you think the printing of a catalogue ought to be commenced before 
the whole of the manuscript, from first to last, has been pre pared, revised, and made ready for 
the press ?—It certainly ought not. I commenced my own little catalogue been the manuscript 
was quite ready, and I found it a great disadvantage. 

5740*. Are you of opinion t that < cross-references in a catalogue should be numerous and full? 
—They ought to be numerous certainly, but [am not quite sure that I understand the meaning 
of the word “ full” in the question. 

5741*. I mean that they should be so complete as to explain the purpose in view of the refer- 
ence ?—I think that a cross-reference—meaning by that a reference from one part of the 
catalogue to another—is quite sufficient when it sends you certainly to the place that you want 
to go to, with a notion of what you want to go for, such notion being derived from the main 
part of the catalogue; where the catalogue is alp| jabetical, as to authors’ names, it is enough 
w hen it sends you to the right place for the right author’s name. 

5742*. Do you conceive ee the abundance of cross-references can in itself detract from the 
side fines of the catalogue ?—Certainly not; it must add to the usefulness of it, unless indeed 
there were such an abundance of cross-references as should drown all the ordinary matter of 
the catalogue. 

5743*, Are you of opinion that a catalogue of printed books for the British Museum ought 
to be sy stematically classed according to ati jects, or alphabetically arranged according to 
the authors’ names ?—I do not believe in the existence of a systematical classification by sub. 
jects; I have never seen it done, and | do not believe it can be done. I am of opinion that, or 
the two plans mentioned, the alphabetical plan, according to the authors’ names, ought to be 
the plan adopted. 

5744*. (Mr. Milnes.) Do you conceive that there would be any difficulty in a special cata 
logue of mathematical works in the British Museum ?—There would be no difficulty as toa 
great many works which are certainly mathematics and nothing else; but, when you come near 
the boundary, it is exceedingly difficult to draw the line between wie is mathematical and 
what is not. There is not a mathematician in Europe whom I would trust to do that for me, 
nor, if he knew his business, would he trust me to do it for him. 

5745*. Might not such a work be very useful for practical purposes ; for instance, for the use 
of foreign mat thematicians, to give them information as to what mathematical books there are 
in this brary, without attaining that complete correctness to which you now allude ?—Sucha 
book no doubt might be useful ; any attempt at a classed catalogue has its use. I possess 
classed catalogues which I find ee ful in spite o f all their imperfections. But when the question 
is whether that is to be the only catalogue of ae British Museum or not, I say that there would 
be so many uses sacrificed, and so many causes of error introduced, that speaking of a classed 

catalogue against an alphabetical catalogue, I have no hesitation whatever in giving my voice 

in favour of an alphabetical catalogue; but if an alphabe tical catalogue having been pub- 
lished, the nation should wish to “publis sh a classed catalogue for those who might wish to 
use it, I would have no objection to that; but I would say, do not deprive me of the only 
thing of which I have been able to make use, and substitute this cataloyue for it, because it 
may be useful ; which, speaking of it in the abstract, no doubt it may be, though its com parative 
usefulness may be very slight. 

5746*. Would not an alphabetical ca alos ue of itself considerably facilitate the production of 


a classed catalogue as supplementary to it?—-Undoub tedly it w ould. 
5/47*. ( Chairman.). Do you think also that separate classed catalogues might be in any 
Measure supplied by an index to the alphabetical catalogue ?—Of course it might; and, as T 


answered before, I could have no objection to any amount “of index being made “to the alpha- 
betical catalogue ; I need not get the volumes unless I like, 

5748*. W ould full and accurate titles, in the first iustance, be requisite for the compilation of 
a good index of matters to be appended to the alph habetical catalogue, or would short titles be 
saftisiont 4 for that purpose ?—U ndoubtedly a classification by subjects must either be made from 
the title or from the book itself. I have my doubts whether complete copies of all title-pages, 
from beginning to end, would be sufficient to class the subjects. J think the books themselves 
must be looked into. I may mention, in reference to that, a vagary which was published in 
the last century: it was called “ The Existence of God geometrically demonstrated by Richard 
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Jack.” Now, if you put that in a classed catalogue from the title, you must either put it under 
« Theology” or “ Geometry.” You cannot make anything else out of the title, if you have 
different heads for vagaries in different branches; but the above work ought to stand under 
neither of these titles, but under “ Philosophy,” for it is a philosophical inquiry whether, upon 
certain definite principles, the existence of God may be formally demonstrated. All the geo- 
metry of the book is contained in such sentences as these, “ Let great A stand for a being,” 
and round the letter A a circle or other ficure is drawn. ‘“ Let B stand for the time in which 
he acts,” and after that a straight line is drawn; but the book would have done equally well 
with the figures and straight lines omitted, and it should in fact be put under the head of 
“ Philosophy.” 

5749*. (Mr. Milnes.) Might it not be put under the two heads of « Theology ’’ and “ Ma- 
thematics?’—I think neither. It could not in any sense be called “ Mathematics;” it is 
Logic, if you like, and Logic would come under « Philosophy ;” but it would be trifling with 
the principles of classification to catalogue under “ Mathematics”? an attempt such as that is. 

5750*. (Chairman.) Had you occasion, some years ago, to express an opinion on the Cata- 
logue of Printed Books in the Library of the Royal Society, drawn up by Mr. Panizzi?—I had ; 
and that opinion was expressed in the article which I have put before the Commissioners, which 
was published in September, 1846. 


9751*, Have you had any reason to alter the opinion which you then expressed ?— None 
whatever. . 

5752.* That opinion was stated in the papers that you have been good enough to put in ?— 
Itis. I will, with the permission of the Commissioners, read the extract :—‘‘ The best scien- 
tific catalogue of which we know is that of the Roval Society’s Library, and it is a classed 
catalogue. We always go to it first, for the accuracy of the titles, and it has often helped us 
where others have failed. Of course we do not hold the classification to be a merit, and we 
may add that it has given us much trouble.” 

5753*. Are you acquainted with Dryander’s Catalogue of the Banksian Collection ?—I am 
not acquainted with it in the sense of using it. I have looked at it, as I generally give a little 
attention to every catalogue that comes under my eye, but my studies do not lie at all in 
natural history, and of course it has been neither of use nor harm to me. 

5754*. Have you looked at it sufficiently to form an opinion as to the plan upon which it is 
constructed ?—No; I have always considered that books on natural history depend for classi- 
fication upon the classification prevailing in the sciences of which they treat. I do not think that 
I could form an opinion upon a systematic catalogue of natural history unless I were acquainted 
with the system which regulates the prevailing divisions of natural history objects. 

5799*. When you wrote those observations which you have read upon Mr. Panizzi’s cata- 
logue, did you do so without any knowledge on the part of Mr. Panizzi, or any communication 
with him ?—To the best of my belief he knew nothing whatever about it. I remember his 
asking me after the article was published whether I was the author of it; but I certainly had 
no communication with Mr. Panizzi upon the subject, nor had I informed him that I was going 
to write upon the subject of the catalogue. 

5756*. Have you since had occasion to converse with Mr. Panizzi on subjects connected with 
the arrangement of the catalogue ?—Yes; in fact, the publication of that article let Mr. Pa- 
nizzi know that I took an interest in the subject. 

9757*. Have you observed in Mr. Panizzi, or not,a desire to do what he thinks best for the 
comfort and convenience of students, irrespective of any trouble or annoyance to himself ?—I 
believe Mr. Panizzi does everything he possibly can for the library, and for the comfort and 
convenience of those who read here. 

5758*. (Lord Seymour.) Can you refer to some instances which would illustrate the incon- 
venience of having short indexed catalogues ?—There is one mistake that | remember, which 
has originated from short catalogues, which has in fact grown into a regularly recognized 
error, insomuch, that when [ saw it in Volume I. published of the British Museum Cata- 
logue, I could not say that I could take objection to it, or that I could expect the maker of 
that catalogue to depart from the mode that had been adopted, or to know anything about its 
being anerror. The error to which I allude is the taking of short titles, and putting down 
* Greek and Latin”? for a work when they see Greek and Latin in the title-page. Greek 
mathematical books, in the 16th and 17th centuries, were often published with the enunciations 
of the propositions in Greek and Latin, and all the demonstrations in Latin. The origin of 
that mistake was a belief on the part of our ancestors that Euclid only wrote the enunciations 
of his propositions, and that Theon demonstrated them. ‘The consequence was, that when 
they gave an edition of Euclid with Greek enunciations, they took it that they had given 
all that Euclid wrote, and they called the Latin demonstrations the commentary of Theon, or 
of Zamberti, or of anybody else. The result was, that the practice was copied as to other 
authors, and we very often have “Greek and Latin” put as to a book which has no Greek 
in it, except some of the enunciations. Accordingly, if you look into the catalogue of the 
British Museum, it will be seen that Rivault’s edition of Archimedes is put as “ Greek and 
Latin,” which is quite in conformity with the established usage arising out of the shortening 
of titles, but it is only an edition of those enunciations in Greek. 

5759*. Do you conceive that such an error as that occurring in a catalogue leads to any 
practical inconvenience to parties who are studying it ?—All falsehood is practical mischief. 
I have found that in everything. But I will state one practical mischief that has resulted 
in the present case. The consequence of this is that, as I have noticed in the article in the 
« Dublin Review,” the Greek text of Euclid is said to have been published six times in the 
16th century, whereas it was published only once. ‘That gives a very false idea of the extent 
to which the publishers of the 16th century published Greek books. " 
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Professor Augustus _5760*. As you have the article in your hand, perhaps you can refer to some other instances 

De Morgan. with a view to illustrate the inconvenience of short titles ?—That particular inconvenience was 
not much in my mind at the time of writing this article, but I was thinking more of the 
necessity of general accuracy. In the case of Scheibel’s Bibliographical Work on Mathe- 
matics, we have a book with very short titles. 

5761*. Is that a catalorue?—Yes, it is a catalogue by subjects, but it is with very short 
titles: there is excessive difficulty in making out what edition he means: he himself copying 
from short-title catalogues, has put down editions which did not exist, which the alteration of a 
few words would lead to; and he has put some editions of books twice, and so on, _ 

5762*, That arises from making the catalogue short ?—F rom taking as his authorities short- 
titled catalogues; and, in making his catalogue short, he does not go to the works themselves 
that he catalogues, but to other catalogues. 

5763*. In constructing a catalogue of the library of the British Museum you look to the 
interests of persons making deep research rather than to the interests of casual readers who 
may wish to consult books in the library?—I am quite prepared to answer that question. I 
look upon it that the use of a catalogue, as regards the public at large, is essentially connected 
with its use to those who make deep research, because when we talk of its being in the power 
of everybody to come to the Museum to consult the works in the library, we know that 
practically it is only those who are in London who will come here ; and it is only because the 
greater part of the public will not come to the library, that you can accommodate those who 
do come; if all the people in London were to take it into their heads to come to the library 
there must of necessity be the introduction of some rule of exclusion. The great mass of the 
people in the country are supplied out of the Museum library by those who make researches. 
The proportion of readers here is very small compared with the whole country, one in 100 of 
adults or whatever it may be; but the manner in which the whole country is affected by the 
existence of the Museum library is by the books which issue from the press, in regard to 
every one of which more or less the reader is indebted to the Museum library. As concerns, 
therefore, the great mass of the nation, I hold as a point of primary importance what is done 
here for those who are engaged in making researches. 

5764*. May nota person living in the country want to know whether a certain book is in the 
Museum or not, who may come to town for the purpose of examining it if he knows it to be 
there ?—Upon that point I have made a suggestion in one of the letters to the “ Atheneum,” 
which I believe is anew one, and which I think would meet the difficulty in a much better way 
than it has ever yet been met. I begin by supposing that 15,0007. would be spent upon a mere 
finding catalogue, that would be of use for nothing but finding ; then, as an alternative, instead of 
spending 15,000/. upon a mere finding catalogue, I say if any person who could show cause for 
doing so were to write to the Museum at any time to know whether any particular book is to be 
found in the library, I think the chances are that he would receive an answer informing him ; 
perhaps not if the book he inquired about were “ Hume’s History” or any work of that kind; 
but if it were at all an unusual book, the probability is that he would receive an answer. 
‘The interest of the money which would print a finding catalogue (4502., saying nothing of the 
expense of supplements),” and I take it only at 3 per cent., “is more than enough to provide 
a clerk to answer applications; and the postage-stamp which each application would be re- 
quired to enclose, added to the postage of the letter, would be enough to deter mere idlers (at 
least after the first six weeks) from intruding with questions which are of no concern to them. 
Any man who cares twopence to know, and cannot conveniently come and see, might, I am 
sure, get his answer in such a manner that the total expense to the country would be much 
less than that of a finding catalogue, and the total satisfaction much greater. This plan would 
supply a much larger class than will buy any catalogue. There are a great many who will 
not do this, because they feel that their wants are few and far between; moreover, the answer 
is always made out of the complete catalogue ; the applicant will always get his reply upon all 
that has been entered up to the moment when his letter arrives.” 

5765*. Then, if I understand you correctly, you would have an office in the Museum, to 
which persons could write and obtain any information respecting a book in the Museum ?—Yes, 
as to whether the book were there or not. 

5766*. You would be obliged to have in that office a number of persons who would under- 
stand different languages, in reference to the literature contained in the Museum ?—No, I think 
a moderately well-informed man would answer the purpose. I have spoken of 4502; I 
believe 200/. of that would secure the services of a person with such qualifications as would 
enable him to answer 19 applicants out of 20; and I think Mr. Panizzi would be able to answer 
the twentieth, 

9767*. As you have given a good deal of attention to the subject of catalogues and the 
classification of books, you are acquainted probably with that common book, “ Watt’s Biblio- 
graphy ?”—I am. 

5768*. Is that, as a book of reference, of much use ?—It is a useful book; but here I guard 
myself, as I did before. If anybody were to ask me whether he should take the trouble that 
Watt did to make another book of the same kind, I believe I could put him upon a much 
better plan. I acknowledge our obligations to Watt ; but I do not think T need acknowledge 
the amount of obligation which I might have acknowledged if the plan he had adopted had 
been different. But where I find the chief use of that,work is in the volumes of authors, not in 
the volumes of subjects ; but I will not say that the volumes of subjects have been without 
their use. 

5769*, (Lord Wrottesley.) Have you had occasion to consult any of the catalogues in the 
foreign libraries ?—I have not consulted any of those libraries myself, for I have never been 
abroad since I first applied myself to mathematical bibliography ; but I have consulted the 
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catalogue of the Library of Naples, which was published in 1800. That catalogue I happen 
to have by me, and I find it a useful corrective of others, though not itself a correct one. 
Other catalogues I consult at the Museum now and then. But I can only generally say of 
foreign catalogues, that I distrust them as much as I do our own catalogues upon the question 
of accuracy. 

5770*. (Chairman.) Do you advocate the preparation of an alphabetical catalogue of the 
library of the Museum ?—Most unquestionably, 

9771*, Have you made any calculation, within any rough limits, of the number of entries 
that there would be in that catalogue, supposing it were completed down tothe present time ?— 
No, I have no means of doing so; that must be done in the Museum. I do not know how 
many books there are. I understand such a thing would require about half a million of titles 
and references. 

5772*. Have you made any calculation. of the probable bulk of such a catalogue, supposing 
it were printed ?—No; but I am quite prepared to say, that be the bulk what it may, the use 
that it will be to literature will fully justify the Trustees of the Museum in ordering the 
execution of it. 

9773*. Do you mean when you say the execution of it, that it should be printed ?—Yes, 
supposing that it is a literary catalogue, as distinguished from a finding catalogue, which is 
what will be of most use to students of literature, and which would be of more use than ever if 
the Museum were to be burnt to the ground, 

5774*. Do you think such a work, if printed, would be likely to meet with any sale ?— 
Judging from what I have heard of the sale of the old catalogue, I should think not; but sale 
is not what I should contemplate. I look upon it that the great body of the London readers 
would come here, and consult the catalogue here. I look upon it that if it were lodged in the 
great provincial libraries and in all our Mechanics’ Institutes, and other places which offer a 
fair promise of stability, the merely enabling persons to look at the catalogue, without reference 
to their going afterwards to the Museum for the book, would be of the greatest use (o inquirers 
—in fact, it would keep them from falsehood, and give them the truth in that which is the 
great basis of literary history, a knowledge of books. 

5775*. (Lord Seymour.) Although you have expressed yourself as objecting generally to 
classed catalogues, have you considered whether it would or would not be expedient to have a 
classed catalogue on one subject ?—Of course, there I should speak for the sciences. I do not 
think it would be expedient for those who are engaged in research, because I say, again, the 
difficulties in making researches all lie at the boundary. I do not want the Trustees of the 
British Museum to tell me that Euclid was a mathematician ; and I do not trust them to tell 
me whether Albert Durer’s Institutiones Geometria is a geometrical book or not. 

5776*. Then I understand you tosay, that youdo not think it would be expedient, so far as 
the sciences are concerned, to have a classed catalogue of any particular science with which you 
are acquainted ?—If such a catalogue existed, I should never look at it; but I should go to the 
alphabetical catalogue, if they gave me the benefit of one. 

5777*. In making a catalogue upon that principle, do you think it expedient that works in 
the Oriental languages should be included in or excluded from the catalogue ?—I do not feel 
myself competent to give an opinion on that point. If the works in Oriental languages are 
included, I think there should be a translation of as much as will give persons a notion of what 
the work is. 

5778*. You may have observed in this catalogue that there are some works in the Russian 
character : do you approve of that, or would you accompany them with a translation?—I would 
enter them in the Russian character, but I would accompany them with a short translation. A 
person coming to the library might in that case see a Russian work bearing upon a point of 
research in which he is interested. He does not himself know Russian, but he has a friend 
who knows it, and he can inform his friend that there is a work in the library with that general 
heading, and get it looked at. 

9779*. Still you think it an advantage to have the lengthened entry in the language of the 
country in which the book is published, and a shorter entry in English annexed ?— Yes, the 
short entry being professedly for a person ignorant of the language. 

9780*. (Lord Wrottesley.) You have observed that many of the uses to which you would 
apply a comparatively short catalogue of the collection in this Museum would be equally 
answered by a manuscript catalogue, of which there should, perhaps, be two or three copies, 
accessible to all readers. Will you address yourself to the advantages of a printed catalogue, 
as distinguished from a manuscript catalogue ?—The advantages of a printed catalogue, as 
distinguished from a manuscript catalogue, I take to be mainly the use that the catalogue would 
be in the history of letters; but the principal uses of a finding catalogue to ninety-nine persons 
out of a hundred would, I think, be answered by the manuscript catalogue in the Museum, 

5781*. (Chairman.) Have you yourself much occasion to consult books in the Museum 
Library ?—I have had pretty frequent occasion to consult books. I have not much occasion to 
read books here, for all the books that I want to read I try to buy or borrow. I do not like to 
read in a room full of people, and I therefore read the books at home; but when I come 
here, 1 come for books which are very seldom disturbed. 

5782*. Have you occasion to complain of waste of time in finding a book in the catalogue, or 
in waiting for it after you have given in the ticket 7—Not in the least, as far as regards the 
finding of the book; the only thing I complain of is that which I have noticed in these letters, 
that the space given for the consultation of the catalogue is too small. A small corner at one 
end of a room is not enough for the readers in two large rooms. I tkink there should be such 
a space given as should allow people to consult the catalogue at their utmost ease. There ar 
many persons to whom the standing position is not favourable to aceuracy, I would notice 
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Professor Augustus one circumstance, which occurred once, and which rather distressed me at the time, for I was 
De Morgan. obliged to help a person in a way that must have reminded him of his defect. A very short 

man, a dwarf, was trying to consult a volume of the catalogue, and he was absolutely unable 

to reach the book—he could not get the tips of his fingers upon the volume of the catalogue. 

9783*. (Mr. Milnes.) Have you ever been delayed for any considerable time while other 
persons were looking at the volume of the catalogue which you wished to refer to?—Yes, 
I have. 

5784*. Do you think that that defect could be remedied inany way ?—That defect of course 
could be remedied by a multiplicity of catalogues. As far asI have seen, two copies would 
do, for I do not know that I could ever detect any third person who happened to be waiting for 
the same volume. 

5785*. (Lord Wrottesley.) How many years have you been in the habit of consulting this 
library ?—Upwards of twenty years. 

5786*. (Mr. Milnes.) What rule have you adopted in your own catalogue with regard to 
anonymous works ?—My catalogue is chronological, and therefore the anonymous books come 
under their date. 

5787*. (Lord Seymour.) Do I understand you to approve of entering anonymous works by 
the first substantive in their titles?—Yes, or by the first substantive phrase, for there is a 
departure from the first substantive m the case of “ Great Britain,” which is a compound word, 
and must be considered as one substantive. There is some discretion left in that to the maker 
of the catalogue ; but it cannot be helped. I do not know that even in an alphabetical catalogue 
you can abolish discretion entirely, though I think you can do it to an infinitely greater extent 
than in a classed catalogue. i 

5788*. (Mr. Milnes.) Do you approve of that rule to the full extent of entering treatises 
under the word “ Treatises,” and essays under the word “ Essays ?”—Yes, for I revert again 
to what | have said: I think the maxim, that a rule must be a rule, should override everything 
else in making a good catalogue. 

5789*. (Lord Seymour.) Then I understand you to be well satisfied with the system followed 
in this new catalogue, of entering under the word “ Account,” for instance, the variety of mis- 
cellaneous entries that are brought in under that one word ?—Yes; I do not see how it can be 
helped, consistently with the adoption of a rule; and I am perfectly satisfied that a rule is 
absolutely necessary. 

5790*. You would also have cross references under the several words which come under that 
heading !—Yes, as many cross references as you like. 

5791*. For instance, suppose there were an anonymous work, “ The Events of 1848,” you 
would enter it under « Events ?”—Certainly. 

5792*. In the same way under the word “ Art” there would be a great variety of different 
entries which would very much swell the catalogue, but you still think that the rule is so con- 
venient that it ought to override all those objections ?—Yes ; you might make rules excluding 
certain first substantives, excluding the word “ Art,” and the words “ Science” and * Account,’ 
but there would be some danger of getting into indefiniteness by making such a rule; for one 
person would propose one word to be left out and another person would propose another word 
to be left out, till the rule itself was sacrificed, 

5793". (Lord Wrottesley.) Would not small divisions of the catalogue remedy the difficulty 
of having to consult the present catalogue ?—Of course, the greater the number of bound 
volumes of the catalogue that there are to consult, the less will be the chance of any one hap- 
pening to be occupied with a volume that you may want. But that process of subdivision 
might be carried to a very inconvenient extent, for as it now is, the volumes of the catalogue 
; frequently get mixed; the rule of putting them up in the place from which they are taken 

down is not a rule always observed, and that inconvenience would be increased as the subdi- 
visions were increased. 

5794*. (Lord Seymour.) Do you think it a great advantage in a catalogue to inform parties 
that there is another copy of the same book, as you wiil observe is done in the printed volume 
of this catalogue ?—That is of much greater advantage for the persons who are employed in 
the library, who must be considered a little. As to the literary use, or even the finding use, of 
the catalogue, it matters nothing. But I think it takes so little space to enter the duplicates, 
and that it would be so convenient within the walls, that it ought to be done. 

9798*, You think it advisable as an inventory of what is in the library ?—Yes, I do. 

5796*. (Mr. Milnes.) Do you think it desirable that a public library should contain dupli- 
cates to a very large extent ?—Not to a very large extent; at the same time when a book is 
rare I think it desirable that the duplicate of it should be retained for this obvious use. If the 
Museum could command 4,000 or 5,000 valuable duplicates it might be able to make exchanges 
with other libraries. The old practice of selling duplicates of works in the Museum was, I 
think, very bad ; not that I did not benefit from it, for I have books in my library which I 
should not have got if they had not been sold as Museum duplicates. 

5797*. (Lord Wrottesley.) 1s it not useful for the reader to know when a book is in hand 
that there is another copy to be had ?—It may be occasionally of some use, but the same 
object is answered provided the attendant knows it, and can serve the reader with another copy 
when the first copy is engaged: but it is very convenient for that purpose that the second copy 
should be entered. 

5798*. (Mr. Milnes.) Do you think it an appropriate use of a catalogue to insert in it a con- 
siderable number of copies of an ordinary work /—It is very easy to say “ Another copy.” 
There are very seldom more than two copies of the same work and the same edition in the 
library, and it is of use within these walls, and it also enables foreign countries to see what 
kind of exchanges they could command of any duplicates entered in the catalogue. The 
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librarian at Paris would be able to have them drawn out to determine whether it was worth Professor Augustus 
while to make an offer for them in exchange for other works. De Morgan. 
5799*. You consider the exchange of books with other literary institutions most useful ?— Rae 


Yes, it might be very useful; it would tend to make both libraries which made the exchange February 22, 1849- 
more perfect. 

5800*. (Lord Seymour.) Will you look at “ Vander (A.), Travels,” at the bottom of the first 
page of the catalogue, and on turning over the page you see that it is continued ; do you think 
all that detail expedient in the Catalogue of the British Museum Library ?—I would rather 
that the book had been a mathematical one, for I could have spoken more to the purpose than 
upon this. If such a thing were to occur with the name of a mathematician instead of the name 
of a Dutch traveller, I should be able to point out specifically the use that it would be, and I 
am prepared to believe that those who consult voyages and travels would find out some use for 
it, as I should find in the case of a mathematical book. 

5801*. Is there any mathematical book in that first volume of the catalogue to which you 
can refer ’—Here is the head * Apollonius Pergeus,” in page 284. Under this very head I 
see an instance where any shortening might have led to serious mischief. Look to the head 
“See Horsley (S.), Apollonii Pergzei, inclinationum libri duo. Restituebat SH.” A person 
shortening the titles would be very much inclined to strike out the last, ‘* Restituebat S.H.,” 
and people would be prepared to believe that these two books of Apollonius are in existence, Mg 
as many have believed from similar faults of entry, those two books being in fact fictitious: | 
mathematicians have tried to write a book as much like as they could to that which Apol- 
lonius wrote, taking as guides the heads which Pappus has given of that very book of Apol- 
lonius. The book above named is a restoration, and the restorations have often been described 
as the genuine books of the author, on account of the words describing the restoration being 
left out. ; e 

5802*. Looking over that article of the various editions of Apollonius Pergaus, you do not 
think for a person who is making research into his works there is anything in the catalogue 
which may be considered superfluous ?—I see nothing that could be left out without loss. I 
see some things here which do not appear in old catalogues ; for instance, at the top of the 
second column in “ Halley’s Collection,” here are some works described as “ Greek and Latin,” 
and one work « Latin” alone; that is an important thing to know. But, generally speaking 
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the maker of a catalogue would look at this book, and see that it was generally Greek and 


Latin, and would put “Greek and Latin” for the whole. Here I find that the first four 
books are Greek and Latin; the three next Latin from the Arabic, with the Lemmas of 
Pappus in Greek and Latin ; and that the restored eighth book is “ Latin” only. I see from 
“Greek and Latin” being repeated twice or three times that the maker of the catalogue will 
precisely state details, and that I am not to conclude that “ Greek and Latin” are Greek and 
Latin throughout the whole book. 

5803*. (Lord Wrottesley.) To all those matters you attach great importance ?—I do, because 
I see that mistakes are constantly made arising out of them, 

5804. (Lord Seymour.) Have you ever come to this library to seek for a book, and had 
great difficulty in finding it in the present catalogue?—No; the only trouble I have is that the 
entries seem too close together in the catalogue, so that I confuse the press-mark of one work 
with the press-mark of another, but I think a person who takes proper care need not do that, 
except very rarely. 

5805. (Lord Wrottesley.) Are you alluding to the printed or the manuscript part of the 
catalogue /—I am alluding to both, but the manuscript part is more free from it, because they 
can give more space to the writing ; but from the mixture of print and manuscript, the necessity 
of adapting a much larger portion of writing to a smaller portion of printing has a tendency to 
lead to the difficulty which I have mentioned. 

5806. (Lord Seymour.) As a finding catalogue you think the catalogue in the reading- 
room answers the purpose —I am perfectly satisfied; it answers my purpose very well. 

9807. Do you or do you not think it would be of use to print that catalogue as it is for the 
public ?—No, I do not. Every catalogue you can name may be of use; and that catalogue, if 
printed for the public, would not be useless, because 20 people will buy it, and 20 people 
would get some use out of it. But when the question is, whether or not you should print such 
a catalogue as that in place of what the world has a right to expect from the Government of 
Great Britain, I answer decidedly, that, in my opinion, you should not print that catalogue as 
it stands. 

5808. You would rather spend the money in keeping 2 person here who should give the 
public information by letter ?—Much rather, for I am sure it would be more effectual. 

5809. You think that would be more serviceable to science than the printing of the present 
catalogue ?—I believe it would ; it would enable people in the country to ascertain whether 
they should come up to town or not. And I particularly insist upon this: that the greatest 
total amount of use of a catalogue is not the use of it to those who want it frequently, but to 
those who want it once or twice only, and who can never be expected to buy a catalogue for 
those occasions. 

5810, Speaking of the use of a library for the advancement of science, do you consider it 
important that money applied to the library should be spent in obtaining old works, or in buy- 
ing the newest publications as they come out, in science?—In both ways; a discretion must be 
exercised, I consider it very important to supply to the library the new publications that come 
out, and also that it should be increased with that which comes into the book market in the way 
of old books. I think the expenditure should be applied partly in one way and partly in the 
other, under proper discretion. 

5811. Do you think that the library is well supplied with that class of books with which you 
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Professor Augustus are most conversant ?—Modern books I never come here for, and I can say nothing respecting 
De Morgan.. them, except that from running my eye over the pages of the catalogue I should be inclined 
oy to say that the library is not by any means perfect in its.modern books; but when I run my 
eye over the pages of the catalogue I always remember that the most recent acquisitions of 
modern books cannot be there. With regard to old books in my department, I think the library 
very good as respects works of the 16th and 17th centuries ; I do not find it so good with regard 
to works of the ]S8th century. The collections which have found their way into the library 
relating to the 16th and 17th centuries must have been made by very careful collectors, 

5812. (Lord Wrottesley.) When you say the library is deficient in books of the 18th 
century, do you mean that it is deficient in the works of the French mathematicians, such as La 
Place ?—It is deficient in the works of foreigners, and it is also deficient in the works of English- 
men. Some time ago there was not a copy of Cocker’s Arithmetic in the library. 

9813. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Though you imagine that a catalogue of that great extent 
would be purchased by some individuals, do you not think it would be of great advantage that 
a copy of it should be placed in the public libraries in different parts of the country ?—Yes. 
In stating the uses of a printed catalogue I mentioned as one use, that a copy might be lodged 
in provincial libraries and in mechanics’ institutes, all those that seemed to offer the promise of 
stability, and the libraries of the Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. 

5814. (Lord Seymour.) Have you ever had occasion to refer to the catalogue of the King’s 
Library ?— Yes, I have referred to it very often. 

5815. Do you find that catalogue as incomplete as the catalogue you have spoken of of the 
general library ?—I have only referred to it to get a book from it, and then I have not been 
considering the completeness or incompleteness of it, for in a few minutes the book would come; 
but I should say that it is a better-made catalogue than the old octavo catalogue; though, I 
must observe, that if that were made, as I understand it was, by two individuals, all the 
mistakes that are in it are only such as might have been expected ; for I am perfectly satisfied 
of this, that one of the most difficult things that one can set himself to do is to describe a book 
correctly, 

5816. (Chairman.) Are there any observations that you would wish to address to the Com- 
mission, with a view to the improvement of the library ?—No, I have nothing to say as to the 
improvement of the library generally ; what I have said is on the defects I have found existing. 
But I should observe that there are many general observations which I might make, but 
which, being contained in the printed papers that I have put before the Commissioners, I do not 
think it necessary to waste their time by saying anything further. 


[ The Witness withdrew. | 
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5817. (Mr. Milnes.) Have you been much in the habit of attending the British Museum ? 
—TI have frequented the Museum since 1827, and have been a good deal in the reading-room. 

5818. With what object principally ?—For literary research, principally upon historical and 
biographical subjects. 

5819. Have you found the general attendance in the reading-room convenient ?—The ser- 
vices and the civility of the attendants are everything that could be desired. 

5820. Have you been inconvenienced by the want of space ?—There is a little want of space ; 
it is sometimes difficult to obtain a seat. I have always, however, succeeded in finding one after 
a little delay. The principal want of space is where the catalogues are placed. 

5821. Will you state whether you have found any practical inconvenience arise from the 
present system of catalogues, and what has been the nature of that inconvenience ?—The pre- 
sent catalogue is extremely imperfect and confused; it is defective as well as incorrect to a 
great extent, unquestionably. Books which are in the library are not in the catalogue in 
some cases, and books which are in the catalogue are not in their proper places. The other 
day I wished to look into Mr. Prescott’s Histories of the Conquests of Peru and Mexico. I 
found his Isabella and Ferdinand in the catalogue, and I felt satisfied that the other two books 
must be in the library. I consequently wrote for them, but had no press-marks to give ; since 
that I have found that the Mexico has been introduced into the catalogue, but the Peru has 
not. Through the obliging assistance, as I understand, of an officer in the library, I was able 
to obtain both books, both being in the library; but neither of the two was in the catalogue 
then, and only one of them is in the catalogue now. The Mexico was published in 1843 ; the 
Peru in 1847. 

5822. Have you found similar omissions with respect to older books than those you have 
alluded to ?—I cannot say that I have found many such omissions altogether, 

5823. (Lord Wrottesley.) Will you mention the name of the officer to whom you alluded 
in your last answer?—Mr. Watts. 

9824, (Mr. Milnes.) Do you complain of the length of time you have been kept while 
books have been looked for?—No, I do not consider that I have any reason to complain of 
that ; books are brought within a reasonable time. 

5825. Supposing the present system to be continued, you have no special objections to make 
to it?—I should object to the necessity imposed upon the reader of transcribing what is called 
the press-mark. I know there is a good deal to be said in favour of that practice, but it does 
not convince me that a great deal of time is not unnecessarily lost by it. 

5826. You think that time would be saved by requiring that the officer should find the 
press-mark instead of the student?—I think the principle of the establishment ought to be, 
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that whatever can be done for the readers by the servants of the public ought to be done; that 
the reader should be relieved as much as possible from work which others can do for him. 

9827. Have you any suggestions to make in respect to the present system of cataloguing ?— 
I should say if the necessity of transcribing the press-mark is to be retained, that the system 
of marking ought to be simplified. For instance, since I came to the reading-room to-day, I 
have been looking at some books, and some of the press-marks are as complicated as an alge- 
braical formula. Here, for instance, is one: See I should propose, if the press- 
marks are to be retained, and the necessity imposed upon the reader of transcribing them in 
every instance, that a single numeral should be made use of as the press-mark ; that all the 
volumes in the library should be numbered from 1 to 1,000,000, if there are as many volumes. 
But still the objection will remain, that whatever book you send for, though it is the most com- 
mon of books, and one which you are certain isin the library, you may have to wait a consider- 
able time before you can obtain the volume of the catalogue in which it is entered for the pur- 
pose of transcribing the press-mark. 

5828. Does a very slight incorrectness in transcribing the press-mark almost certainly pre- 
vent your receiving the book ?—I should think it would. TI haye not experienced that effect, 
but I have no doubt that it would do so. 

5829. Areyou an advocate fora printed catalogue for the use of the library ?—Decidedly, 
for the use of the readers; but I think the printed catalogue for the readers might be a much 
less complicated one than is required for the use of the house. 

5830. You think that a catalogue would accomplish all the purposes of the reading-room, 
without being necessarily a bibliographical catalogue ?—Not all the purposes, but nine out of 
ten of them. 

5831. Do you find that feeling to prevail generally among literary men, who are in the 
habit of attending the Museum ’—Yes, but | think the feeling that there is but slight difficulty 
in producing a good catalogue is avery ignorantone. The difficulties are immense in the way of 
producing a perfect catalogue, The difficulties consist in the necessity of cataloguing, not 
every book which you take up in your hand, which is what a bookseller or an euctioncer does, 
but the contents of that book. For instance, I wish to ascertain whether a little tract by a Sir 
John Bowring, giving an account of some intercourse he had with Charles the First in the last 
years of his life, is in the library. I may have found it referred to under the title of “Sir John 
Bowring,” or ‘* Secret Transactions by Sir John Bowring.” There is no entry of it in the 
existing Museum catalogue, but the tract is in the library, being contained in a little volume 
ealled ** Miscellanies, Historical and Philological,” published at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, and, I believe, only there. In order that the catalogue should be complete, there ought 
to be an entry under « Bow ring,” and the public would complain no doubt of a catalogue 
which did not contain such entries. At the same time, if you introduce entries of that descrip- 
tion throughout the catalogue, if you have 400,000 volumes, you must have probably 800,000 
entries at least. 

5832. Have you looked at the first volume of the catalogue which has been printed ?—I 
haye examined the catalogue for letter A, which is in the reading-room. 

5853. What is your opinion of that catalogue ?—I believe it is very complete; I think unne- 
cessarily complete for ordinary purposes. The great objection to it is the great time it would 
take to complete the entire catalogue upon that plan. 

5834. Do you think a middle form might be taken between the diffuseness and accuracy of 
that catalogue and a simple index catalogue ?—The catalogue ought to be more than a simple 
index, and it ought, in the first place, to be correct, which the old catalogue, in seven volumes 
octavo, was not. I apprehend that any catalogue that could be produced within the space of 
time required by the public demand would be simply a catalogue of the books, not of their 
contents. You have such a work as Muratori’s Italian Writers ; it may contain some hundreds 
of different tracts ; you could only enter it in such a catalogue under the head of Muratori. 

5835. Would you advise that an index-catalogue of this nature, solely for the purpose of the 
reading-room, should be printed ?—Yes, I would. 

5836. Notwithstanding that you recognize all those objections to it?—Decidedly. I should 
say the other catalogue ought to be complete; but in the meantime, to meet the demand of the 
moment, I think you must have a catalogue, which you could produce ina year or two at most. 
The other catalogue is not proniised for six or seven years. 

5837. Would you therefore consider that the index-catalogue is so pressing a necessity that 
the present more complete catalogue should be suspended for that purpose ?—I am not a judge 
of whether it is necessary that it should be suspended ; but, if that be necessary, I would rather 
have it suspended than that we had not the index-catalogue—the working catalogue. 

5838. You would wish to see a rough index-catalogue for the use of the reading-room, and 
a complete bibliographical catalogue for the use of more advanced students ?—Yes. 

5839. And you consider that those two catalogues are necessary for making a complete use 
of the coilection of the British Museum ?—I should say, after we had got the greater catalogue, 
the shorter and inferior one might be dispensed with toa great extent, in the house at least. It 
might be desirable that it should be for public sale. 

5840. Do you think there would be any considerable sale for such a catalogue ?—I think 
there might be. 

5841. Do you think that the incorrectness of the present catalogue is such as to make it 
impossible to print a catalogue immediately from it ?—I should think that would be quite out 
of the question. It is not the incorrectness merely, but the confusion ; it is unmanageable, 

9842. Therefore, even for an index-catalogue, you would think it necessary to begin de novo ? 
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G. L. Crait, Esq. —Decidedly. The existing catalogue might be of some aid, but not much. ‘The new cata- 
= logue ought to be printed in octavo. It is a great folly to print anything in folio. 
February 22,1849. 5843, Will you state your opinions respecting what should be contained in a perfect eata- 


logue? —A perfect catalogue, it appears to me, should contain what I will now state. It ought 
to contain the names of all the authors, where the author’s name is known, in strict alphabetical 
order, Under each author it ought to contain his works in the chronological order in which 
they were published ; the size of each work ought to be specified, whether it is folio, quarto, or 
octavo; the date ought to be specified, and the number of the edition; the title ought to be 
given with such fulness as to distinguish it from any other book. In some cases the printer’s 
name also should be given, as, for instance, with books from the presses of Caxton and our other 
early English printers. Then come the difficulties which arise from the existence of anonymous 
and pseudonymous works, and of works to which several authors have contributed. Anonymous 
works, where the authors are known, ought to be entered both under the author’s name, and 
also either under some leading word or the subject ; because many people know a work only 
by its subject; they are ignorant of the author, and they will look for it under the subject ; 
therefore to enter it under the author is not enough—there should be a reference from the one 
to the other, So anonymous works which have been attributed to various authors ought to be 
entered under the author to whom they most probably belong, with references from the other 
names, You cannot safely omit any one of thoses names. Anonymous works, of which the 
authors are entirely unknown, should be entered upon the same principle—either under the 
subject or under a leading word. The subject appears to me to be the best. 

5844. (Lord Seymour.) Do you mean that the book should only be entered once, or that it 
should be entered under both references ?—It should be entered once in full, with references 
from the other heads. 

5845. Which would add to the extent of the catalogue ?—It is the introduction of such eross- 
references, and of the titles of the separate pieces in collections, which makes the extent of the 
catalogue. You have a library of 400,000 volumes; by this plan of proceeding you would 
inevitably incur the necessity of making 800,000 entries. If you omit all cross-references, 
and all entries of separate pieces in collections, you will probably not have above 200,000. I 
may mention that I speak from some little practical experience in the compilation of catalogues. 
I was many years ago engaged in the compilation of a catalogue of a small library, in which 
1 believe that all the principal difficulties of the case presented themselves, though of course in 
a comparatively mitigated form. When you come to the pseudonymous works, they must 
be dealt with in the same manner as the anonymous; you must give both the true name 
of the writer, when you know it, and a reference from the false name, and you must also enter 
the work under the subject, or give a reference from it. Again, in casés in which an author has 
borne various names, you must give all his works under one name, with references to the others. 
In the existing printed catalogue you have such errors as the entry of a tract relating to Hay, 
Earl of Carlisle, under “ Howard,” because the family name is now Howard. In the case of 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, while you must distinguish him from Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, you would probably enter his works under the title of “‘ Buckingham ;? but in addi- 
tion to that you must have references from “ Normanby ” and from ‘ Sheffield.” Without all 
that there will be a great and general outery from the public that the catalogue is worth nothing. 
But it is impossible that such a catalogue can be compiled without a great expenditure of time. 
Most women have got two names 
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all women that have been married ; some have more than 
two names. How are we to find Mrs. Thrale’s works,—some of them bearing the name of 
Thrale, some that of Piozzi? But the great difficulty is the entry of every separate tract in the 
large collections. Upon that subject, for instance, it was remarked to me yesterday by a 
member of the Commission who is not present, that nothing could be more absurd than to take 
Mrs. Inchbald’s collection of farces, and enter every one of the farces separately. But it 
might very well happen that you have no other copy of one of those farces in the library, except 
the copy which exists in Mrs. Inchbald’s collection; how are you to get at it unless it is 
entered under the name of the writer or the title of the play? ‘There are 16 or 17 different 
things which a complete catalogue ought to contain; the question is, how many of those could 
be omitted in an abridged but still useful catalogue. 

5846. Will you state how many of those you think could be omitted in an index catalogue, 
so as to prevent that index catalogue from attaining to too large dimensions ?—Perhaps, for one 
thing, it would be unnecessary to expend time in ascertaining the strict chronological order of the 
publication of the author’s works, the object being to save time as much as anything else. 

5847. (Lord Seymour.) The first requisite in the general catalogue which you would dis- 
pense with in your index catalogue would be the chronological order of the author’s works ?— 
Yes. Then all anonymous works, and all pseudonymous works, and all works which have been 
produced by more authors than one might be entered only once under the leading author's 
name, or the leading subject. Anonymous works might be entered simply under the subject to 
which they refer, without any time being spent in discovering who the author was, 

5848. Are you to be understood that you would enter them only once ?—In the abridged 
catalogue? 

5849. Under the leading subject 7—Yes. 

5850. Not under the title, but under the subject ?—Under the subject I should prefer. A 
dictionary of anonymous works is one thing, and a catalogue for the use of persons wishing to 
see anonymous works is another thing. When I consult Barbier’s “ Dictionnaire des Ouvrages 
Anonymes et Pseudonymes,” my object is to ascertain who wrote this book which, or the title 
of which, I have in my hand. I therefore go with the title to his dictionary, and from the first 
word of the title, which may be “ Discours,”” or some such word, I discover the author if he 
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knows it. That is not my object in the library. I have found mention made of such a book as 
« Kuropean Settlements in America;” it may have been quoted merely as “ European Settle- 
ments,” or as “Settlements in America.” I shall look for it either under “Settlements” or 
under “ America,” and there I ought to find it. The book was written by Burke, but was 
never published with his name. 

5851. According to your plan it is only to be entered once without cross references, and 
therefore the difficulty of finding it will be considerably increased, unless you have a very accu- 
rate rule to guide you where to find it?—There should be a very precise rule laid down. Of 
course my feeling all the while is, that this catalogue would be an extremely imperfect cata- 
logue, but one which nevertheless is so much in demand, that you cannot dispense with 
compiling it. I know it will be very unsatisfactory when it is done, and that the delusions 
which exist in the public mind, with regard to the ease with which a complete catalogue may 
be made, are wild and ludicrous. 

5852. Do you come here simply for the purposes of research, or to read the new books 
which come out ?—Neyer to read the new books: for the purposes of research ; but other 
readers may come to read the new books. I should not be sorry to have a larger command of 
new books than we have under the present system. 

5853. Do you consider that this great national library ought to be made easily acces- 
sible for purposes of historical and literary research ?—Decidedly I do. I may say, with 
regard to the accessibleness of the library, that I think it is as great as can be reasouably 
demanded. 

5854. For the purposes of research you would require, in a finding catalogue, that not only 
the works of an author should be entered, but that anonymous works should be entered which 
refer to historical subjects, under some easy rule by which you could readily find them ?— 
I should be dissatistied with any catalogue which did not give me that information, but I know 
that I cannot have such a catalogue till a good many years are gone by, I-think, in the mean 
while, the officers in the house might assist readers, and would, [ have no doubt, assist readers 
in any such researches, 

5855. (Mr. Milnes.) It would very seldom occur, would it, that there were so many sub- 
stantives in the title of an anonymous work, but that a student would find it after two or three 
trials ?—Probably he might if he knew the title, and had it fully before him ; but, in the case 
I am supposing of this work of Burke’s, if he has seen it quoted as “ European Settlements,” 
or as “ Settlements in America,” in neither case has he the complete title before him, and he 
may fail in finding it. 

5856. The most trouble he would be put to, would be in looking out the three words, 
« European,” “ Settlements,” and ‘* America’’?—If he had all those three words, but he might 
not have them all. 

5857. (Lord Seymour.) Have you considered whether the rule would be sufficient to be the 
rule followed in the case of all anonymous publications, which it is desirable to enter accu- 
rately, because they are only to be found once ?—I should not be prepared to lay down a rule 
without more consideration; I would look principally to the subject. It is principally desir- 
able that the rule, whatever it is, should be precise and should be adhered to. 

5858. Supposing the work to be “The Influence of Religion upon Politics,” if it is only to 
be found once it must be found ether under “ Religion” or “ Politics ?”—Yes, clearly. 

5859. Would not that very probably lead to difficulties in the case of a person seeking to 
find that book ?—To very great difficulties. 

5860. For instance, when you come to such a word as “ Art,” as ‘« The Art of Government,” 
« The Art of Playing Chess,” “The Art of Loving God.” I quote another work from the 
catalogue—would you enter all those under the word “ Art,” or would you study the book to 
ascertain its subject, and see whether the subject was earnest, or was a mere vagary of the 
author ?—Burbier’s principle is to enter all those works under the word “ Art,” omitting the 
unimportant article. 

5861. Your principle, as I understand it, is, if the work be anonymous to put it under the 
subject ?—Yes. 

5862. It would therefore require the person cataloguing them to study the works to see 
whether they are earnest discussions upon the subject which the words imply, or whether they 
are a political vagary of the day ?—Exactly so. 

5863. It would therefore require a great deal of study on the part of the person who made 
the catalogue to ascertain that ?—No doubt of it. 

5864. It being desirable to expedite the catalogue, would not that lead to a considerable 
delay before that could be done?—I am afraid the greatest objection to it would be, that it 
would not be well done, or uniformly done; allowing so much influence to individual opinion, 

ou would have one man pursuing one method and another another. 

5865. (Mr. Milnes.) Supposing you adopted the principle of entering the title under the 
leading word, would that cause any more inconvenience to the student than is implied in his 
having to look two or three times tor the same work ?—If you could at once ascertain the lead- 
ing word it would be the best way unquestionably ; the difficulty is, in the instance quoted, that 
ou do not know which is the leading word, “ Religion” or “ Politics.” 

5866. Why does not the student look at both ; if he does not find it under one, then he might 
look to the other ?—Yes; clearly so. 

5867. (Lord Seymour.) Supposing the case of an anonymous work, with this title, “ A Book 
of Beasts, Birds, Flowers, Fruits, Flies, and Worms, exactly drawn, with their lively colours 
duly described,” there being such a book actually in the catalogue ?—I wish all those books 
about beasts and birds were put away by themselves; but I know the difficulties of any attempt 
at classification. Under the title of ‘* History,” to-day, in the Library, I found such entries, 
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as “ The History of John Wil « The History of Prince Fairlight,” and other titles of that 
kind, but I did not find my work, the “« Miscellanies, Historical and Philological,” there; I 
found that under ‘* Miscellany.” 

5868. As a rule, suppos sing a work is a anonymous with that sort of title, how is it to be 
classed 1 ?—There is a difficulty ; it must be an exercise of judgment. 

5869. For the person who seeks to find it, does not it require not only that he should have 
a good judgment, but that he should have the same judgment as the writer of the catalogue? 
Not exactly so; he may make various searches, and at last he will come upon the right 
word. I think even that di with y, though it is a strong objection, and cannot a altogether 
answered, is not so great as the difficulty that would arise from cataloguing all our ‘ « Accounts,” 
Accounts of the Battle of W aterloo, Accounts of everything else, under the word © Accounts.” 
It would make a volume of “ Accounts.” It is only a choice of difficulties I admit, but I 
think the difficulties which are stated in the question are inconsiderable when compared with 
those which would follow from the adoption of the plan of taking the first word; that would 
mal ke the catalogue of anonymous works almost useless for ordinary readers. 

5870. If the rule were ad lopted of ec gree the first word, and no cross reference were 
given, it would make it useless for readers, but if there are to be cross references, those who 
have seen the work may copy out the title and take the first word, and those who only know 
the subject, can still hunt inthe manner you propose under such words as occur to them ?—If 
you are to give us cross references, I have no objection to any plan whatever of entering anony- 
mous works, but that involves the necessity of a very extensive catalogue, and one which would 
take many years to prepare. 

5871. Without cross reterences, do you think, for purposes of research, the published index 
will not be of much use to literary men ?—For many purposes of research it will not be suffi- 
cient. I think I have stated nearly all I wish to state as constituting the difference between a 
comple fee atalogue and an abridged catalogue; you can omit cross-references, and can enter 
works, which admit of being entered three or four times, only once. 

5872. pe instance, there is a catalogue of the political tracts from 1640 to 1662, would 
you, in your finding catalogue, enter that ‘under one head, and refer to the catalogue, or would 
you take each of those individual tracts and enter it in your catalogue ?—That i is a matter 
which ought to be well considered. [ think that the manuscript catalosue ought to be printed 
as itstands. I believe the tracts are arra singed chronologically as they “appeared, and they are 
very easily found upon that principle. 

5873. If the work were printed as a separate catalogue, you would not think it necessary to 
republish it in your general one ?—I think it would be better not to republish it in the short 
catalogue. 

0874. Are there any whole classes of subjects which you could in that way avoid putting 
into your gener al finding c: way ig reducing the size of it by that means ?—The principal 
reduction would be effected in the way I have stated, by the omission of entries for separate 
tracts; but that would lead to very strange results; im that case you would not have in your 
catalogue so celebrated a work as ‘ ‘ Ingulphi, Historia Croylandensis,” which occurs only i in 
Savile’s and in Fulman’s Collections; you would not have such a w ork as “ Roger Hoveden’s 
Annals,” which occurs only in Savile’ s Collection. 

5875. Will you take the printed catalogue which is before you and look at the first page of 
it. Look at the works of Pieter Vander, A. ; a will observe that they oceupy a great space. 
In a finding catalogue, your object being to publish it speedily, and to compress the space, 
how would you propose to deal with a writer of that kinid’; would you give his works sepa- 
rately as they are here given?—If they had been published separately, I should give them all 
separately; if many of them have been published together, I should do as auctioneers do, give 
the gene ral title of the volume. 

576. To a person of research in the country, who wished to consult those works, or who 
ne cafe he might wish to consult them, your catalogue, if they were given in that way, 
would not be satisfactory ?—Certainly not. 

5877. For oH. poses of research, therefore, such a catalogue, so far as geography Was con- 
cerned, would be very incomplete ?—It would. 

5878. Will you look at the article of «« Academies”’ there; how should you deal with such 
an article as that in your finding catalogue ?—It is extremely difficult to say. We havea 
work commonly known as the “ I'ransactions of the Antiquarian Society ;” there is no such 
word as “ Transactions” in the title-page, nor any such word as “ Antiquarian.” The work 
is entitled «* Archzeologia, or Mis pbliistica us Tracts relating to Antiquity ;” but if you enter it 
under the name of “ Archezologia,” you defeat the object of every reader who knows it only by 
its common name. So likewise, as I have stated, such a work as In igulphus’s “ Historia Croy- 
landensis’* could not be found in a catalogue constructed upon the proposed system. But, on 
the other hand, it must be recollected that every person making inquiries after that work should 
be aware that it occurs in a certain collection; and his object should be answered, therefore, if 
he can ascertain from the catalogue that you possessed that collection. Information of that sort 
should be sought for, not in the catalogue of an individual library, but in works that serve as 
k ys to all libraries. 

50879. You stated also that it was very inconvenient for the readers to be obliged to tran- 
scribe press-mark when they want a book ?—It appears to me that to a large extent that 
might be di ispensed with. 

5880. What would you substitute for the press-mark ?—When I first knew the library, and 
for many ye ame afterw: ards, there was no such necessity ; the press-mark was never transcribed. 

588]. If a book is kept on a certain shelf of a certain room in the library, it is hardly to be 
supposed that the attendant who goes to fetch it will know exactly where it is ?—Of course not. 
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5882. If then the reader merely writes down the name of the book, even if he writes the 
title correctly, it will oblige the attendant, will it not, to search in the catalogue to find where it 
is ?—Of course. 

5883. What I understand you to mean is, that you would transfer that labour from the 
reader to the attendant ?—Or to some person to whom the atteudant might make application. 

5884. That would of necessity require a much larger staff to be kept for the service of the 
reading-room ?—] think one or two officers more would be sufficient ; but supposing it took 
half-a- fdiozen officers, I think they ought to be provided, if that is the only objection. 

5885. You would have the reader “only write down the name of the work he wanted ; but in 
order to write down the name, he must often refer to the catalogue, must he not ?—W hee he 
has to do that, the objection to transcribing the press-marks is not so great. I refer principally to 
eases where that is not necessary. I wish, for example, to see ‘ Robertson’s Charles the 
Fifth ;” it appears to me to be sufficient if I write down “ Robertson, William, D.D., History 
of Ghar les the Fifth,” instead of being compelled to go to the catalogue for the right volumes 
for which I may awe to wait for many minutes. 

5886. Then the attendant goes to the catalogue for you, and opens the catalogue, and finds 
there are a whole page of editions of this work ; some in folio) some in quarto, some in octavo ; 
some with notes—it may be with translations ; saute giving the mere text very shortly. How 
is he to judge which of those books is wanted ?—If I do not specify the edition sufficiently, he 
may give me the one he can most easily come at. 

5887. Do not you think that a reader would presently complain when he sent for a common 
book, and had given to him what he found to be a very incomplete edition, and saw his next 
neighbour in possession of a much more complete edition, and working with it close by him? 
—I have no doubt there would be such complaints, but you must not sind unreasonable com- 

laints. 

5888. Which is the more reasonable—to ask the reader to write down exactly what he wants, 
or to trust to the attendant for finding the book ?—I should insist that the reader should write 
down exactly what he wanted, but that you should find the book for him by a catalogue which 
contains the press-marks, Withol compelling him to transcribe those marks. 

5889. Supposing a reader wants a Horace, of w hich there are many editions, he has to go 
to the catalogue to look at « Horace,” and write down which Horace he wants. The attendant 
has then to go to another catalogue to examine and find out where that book is ?—Yes. 

5890. Do you think that the labour which would be thrown upon the attendant by that, and 
the inconvenience to the other readers in waiting while this search was being made in the 
catalogue, would not be considerable ?—I have no doubt it w ould amount to something, but I 
do not rahink it would be equivalent to the amount of labour that would be saved to the reader. 
You have two or three hundred readers in the room, every one of whom, if he stays for six 
hours, must lose perhaps one hour, from the necessity of transcribing these press-marks. 

5891. Suppose a gentleman writes down the name of some anonymous work th at he wants. 
A person, for example, i is reading on the subject of dreams. He wants to see “ The French 
King’s Dream, which he had in his coach, going to Marly.” He writes down that for the 
catalogue, and gives it to the attendant. The attendant studies the catalogue, to find out this 
book. While he is turning over the leaves of the catalogue, it is impossible that another 
attendant can be turning over the same catalogue to look for another book which another reader 
wants; therefore, whee that book must be put aside, or all the other readers must wait until 
the asada has found that book ?—In that case, the obvious plan would be to put aside that 
difficult title, and not keep the other readers waiting. 

5892. Will not it very often happen that persons making historical researches want books 
that are of somewhat difficult titles? Would not that system, therefore, be most favourable to 
what may be called the circulating library readers, who come for the common books of the 
day, and most unfavourable to men of literary research and deep erudition?—I think you 
might obviate many of those difficulties by giving us the option of transcribing the press- -mark. 

5893. You think, even then, it would her advisable to give the option?—I am not sure but 
it might. 

0894. (Mr. Milnes.) Would not those difficulties be considerably lessened by the introduc- 
tion of several copies of the catalogue, and their being placed in considerable numbers in the 
reading-room, so as to be at once at hand to be immedi iately referred to ?—-I think, on every 
accu; there ought to be several copies of the catalogue in the reading-room. No doubt that 
would diminish the difficulty. 

5895. (Sir Charles Lemon.) ) With respect to the abridged catalogue, you imagine yourself 
that that would be exceedingly unsatisfactory ?—I have no “doubt, after the trial of it for some 
time, the public would find it to be so. 

5896. Do you propose that that which offers a fair prospect of being satisfactory should be 
stopped for the purpose of substituting that which you acknowledge would be unsatisfactor y? 
—lIt does not appear to me that it would be necessary to stop the. preparation of the general 
catalogue; in any case it would be only for a short time. 

5897. It would retard its progress 27—_Yes, it might do so. 

5898. And the result would be something that “would please nobody ?—It would be more 
defective than people are generally prepared | to find it. 

5899. (Lord Wrottesley.) What catalogue were you employed upon ?—The catalogue of 
the library of the University of St. Andrew’s 

5900. How long were you employed upon it ?—There were four or five of us employed, I 
think, for above (ies years. 

5901. Is that a classed catalogue, or an alphabetical pee ?—A Iphabetical. 

5902. What is the extent of that collection ?—It might then be 32,000 or 33,000 volumes. 

5903. In what year were you engaged ?—1823 and 1824, 
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5904. In what year was it printed ?—I believe in 1824, or it might be 1825 

5905. (Lord Seymour.) Has it any index to subjects ?—No, it has not. 

5906. In how many volumes is it?—Only one folio volume. 

5907. (Lord Wrottesley.) You do not remember how many entries, on the average, you 
could contrive to make in a day?—I do not recollect it now. I should not bring forward ‘the 
case to enable me to make any estimate of the quantity of work which could be done. Our 
hours were irregular. ’ 

Does that catalogue most resemble the full and perfect catalogue to which you have 
he mere index catalogue?—It resembles and is upon the principle of a full and 


rfect catalogue. 

5909. (Le ord Seymour.) In making a catalogue to enable readers to find works, would it be 
necessary to refer to the articles contained in the volumes as well as the volumes themselves? 
—There is no doubt it would be very advantageous; but I apprehend, in the abridged cata- 
logue which | speak of, it would be necessary to forego that adyantage. 

5910. That would raise great complai nts from scientific men, undoubtedly, would not it? 
—There is not the smallest doubt of it, from scientific and literary men too. 

5911. Therefore it would ap Ppear that the finding catalogue “ which you have suggested to 
the Comnuissioners would be blamed on many accounts by scientific and literary men, as not 
enabling them to find those works which they desire to consult ?—No doubt of it. 

591 2. (Lord Wrottesley.) Ue w did you yourself deal with the case of memoirs by different 

i s in thet tions of di fferent learned societies; did you mention the names of the 
ll and perfect catalogue ?—To a large extent we entered all separate tracts 
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5930. In the same way with W; you would not exclude W though it is not in the Latin? 
—Npo, the rule should be the Roman letters. 

5931. You have said that you have discovered the present catalogue to be inaccurate for 
the purpose of finding works ?—The great objections to the present system are the confusion, 
still more than the inaccuracy, of the present catalogue; secondly, the circumstance that we 
have only one copy of the catalogue, and very often not all the volumes of that at our command. 
Thirdly, we have no room to make use of it. All that, in addition to the incorrectness of the 
catalogue, involves great loss of time. Then upon the necessity of transcribing the press-marks, 
I still retain my opinion that that might be dispensed withto a great extent. If you were very 
anxious to obtain a particular edition, you would take care to transcribe the press-mark ; if you 
did not do so you would run the risk of losing more time before the book was brought. 

5932. Have you ever found from the deficiencies of the catalogue that you could not ascer- 
tain whether a work was in the library ?—If I did not find a work in the catalogue I should 
generally presume that it was not in the library; in some cases it has turned out to be other- 
wise, I have mentioned an instance in the case of two of Mr. Prescott’s works, which occurred 
the other day. 

5933. When you have made this short catalogue for the purpose of finding books, it would 
necessitate also a written catalogue of all the new purchases made from the time that the 
catalogue was printed ?—Yes, you must keep up your catalogue of course. 

5934. Therefore, you would have a separate written catalogue to begin from tle moment of 
the printing of the other ?—Or you might have it printed at short intervals. 

5935. It would be difficult to print it alphabetically without waiting for a few years, would 
it not ?—That is a difficulty ; of course, you have under any plan the necessity of making sup- 
plements and additions to the catalogue. 

5936. Ina written catalogue, you can write in the name in the page; in a printed catalogue 
it would be necessary to aunex to it a written catalogue of the purchases which had been made 
since it was printed ?—I am inclined to think that the catalogue would be much more manage- 
able if there were no manuscript introduced into it. What manuscript is necessary might 
be kept separate. 

5937. You would keep the old seven-volume catalogue ?—Yes, which used to be very con- 
venient till it was taken from us. When we could not get hold of the large catalogue, we 
could get the small one, and for 99 purposes in 100 it was sufficient. 

5938. You would wish to have a printed catalogue of the books up to the time it was 
published, and a manuscript catalogue of all new purchases ?—Yes, which manuscript should 
be transmuted into a printed catalogue at short intervals. 

5939. In a few years that would lead to a great number of catalogues, would it not ?—They 
would have to be incorporated into one after a time. 

5940. Have you any notion what number of books within the last 10 years have been 
bought by the Museum ?—The facts are before the world, and they have been before myself. 
I cannot recall them to my mind at the moment. 

5941. About 200,000 volumes, have not there 2—The sources of information, as far as I am 
aware, as to that matter, that are most ample, are an article which appeared in the British 
Quarterly Review for August, 1847, and a paper in the Statistical Journal for August, 1848, 
In the latter it is stated that the number of volumes in the library is 350,000. 

5942. Supposing, as frequently happens, that this institution has an opportunity of buying a 
whole library at once, would not it be natural that persons making historical studies should wish very 
speedily to have, in some way or other, the means of referring to that library ?—Undoubtedly. 

5943. They could not wait till the catalogue of that addition were added to the general 
catalogue, and were printed ?—Of course not. 

5944. It must be entered among the purchases of that year in manuscript ?—Of course. 

5945. And alphabetically arranged ?—Yes. 

5946, And that would take a considerable time, would not it ?—No doubt. 

5947. That would so far for the convenience of the readers here, be delaying the compilation 
of the short and general index catalogue, the importance of which you have spoken of ?—I do 
not see that it would of necessity stop the compilation of that catalogue, which of course would 
profess to be a catalogue of books up toa certain time. Books introduced after that date 
would not, I think, necessarily interfere with the preparation of such a catalogue. : 

5948. There must be separate persons for doing it?—I take it for granted there is no 
objection to employing as many hands as are necessary. ‘There is one little point which I will 
take the liberty of mentioning, in reference to another matter which has not been adverted to. 
It seems to bea regulation for which there is no necessity, that we should be debarred from 
free communication between the reading-room and exhibition part of the establishment. It 
is impossible now to get from one to the other without walking perhaps half a mile. 

5949, You think there should be the means of communicating between the reading-room 
and the collection ?—I think you should be enabled to get from one to the other by the shortest 

ossible route, which used to be the case. 

5950. Do you think that that would be for the advantage of the readers ?—I see no disad- 
vantage which would flow from it. You come perhaps with a party to the reading-room ; you 
leave some of your friends in the exhibition part of the establishment, and you go yourself to 
the reading-room. ' 

5951. Would not that lead to people coming backwards and forwards, and very much dis- 
turbing you in the reading-room 2—I would not admit them unless they had access at any rate 
to the reading-room. I would not admit mere visitors. 


[ The Witness withdrew.] 
Adjourned till To-morrow at 12 o’clock. 
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E, Edwards, Esq. Fripay, February 23, 1849. 
February 23, 1849. The Eart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Lord Szymovur, Viscount Canntna, Lord Wrotrrstry, Sir Caartes Lemon, The Lorp 
Apvocats, Sir Roprrick I. Murcuison, Mr. MILNEs. 


Edward Edwards, Esq., examined. 


5952. ( Chairman.) Have you been conversant with the progress of the new alphabetical 
catalogue of the books in the British Museum ?—Yes, for many years. 

5953. What is your opinion as to the plan of that catalogue ?—I think that, in the main, 
the plan is a good one, having regard to the special objects of it. An alphabetical catalogue of a 
large collection of printed books 1 las two distinct aims. The first is to present the “student 
mith the titles of the works of known and avowed authors, and the second aim is that of pre- 
senting also the titles of anonymous books. I believe that, in regard to the first object,—that 
of dealing with the works which have the names of their authors, —no better system of rules 
could be devised, so far as I am able to judge. With respect to the second, dealing with 
anonymous books, I think there will always os as to such works, a very great difficulty : but I 
doubt ,—! will not speak so confidently, with respect to the second ian as to the former 
doubt if better rules could’be devised. Ina great majority of instances the rules which were 
originally framed have been acted upon up to this time. 

5954. Have you had occasion to consider the various objections which have been urged 
against the plan of the construction of the catalogue ?—I have. I have heard many objections 
advanced. ‘The most usual one has been, I think, that the rules are very multiplied and 
complex. That there are too many of them; but I think that is an objection which no one 
conversant with the actual practice of cataloguing would advance. Practically, notwithstand- 
ing the minuteness and the number of those rules, we have found it absolutely indispensable to 
make new ones. New cases are of frequent occurrence, even at this time, which those rules do 
not provide for, 

5955. You think it desirable, as far as possible, to anticipate by rules the objections which 
have been urged ?—TI think that without them there cannot be method in a catalogue. _ I think 
method to be. essentially requisite, and that without it, the catalogue of a large collection will 
confuse those who use it rather than help them. 

5956. Have you heard much —— of the delay incident to the formation of this cata- 
logue ?—I have heard many complaints, but I think that generally they have been the complaints 
of ihoas who have not sufficiently estimated the difficulties attending a task of that magnitude, 
I would mention another objection that has been often advanced to the plan of the catalogue 
now in a pen I have seen it in print, and it has been said to myself in conversation, that 
the titles of our catalogue are too full. T think that is a mistaken ‘objection ; and I think it 
will be found, in a eau large number of classes of literature, that without full tiles there can 
be no satisfactory information for those who use the catalogue for any higher object than looking 
for very common books. I think, too, in regard to indexing, giving a classified index to such a 
catalogue as that, unless the sites are very full, the index must be very impert fect. There is a 
third Objection, with respect to what has been alleged to be an anomaly in an alphabetical 

catalogue, that of introducing a long series of entries under such headings as ‘© Periodical 
Pul blications ; ;’ « Academies,” and similar headings of that kind. With that ‘objection I concur. 
I think, although the matter was one of some difficulty to provide for, that a mistake was com- 
mitted in taking those large and general headings, though it might be useful to the student 
under such an article as « Academy,’ ’ to find a list of them, even a list geographically arranged, 
as in the printed volume. [ thi nk it would have been better if each individual academy and 
society had been entered in its proper alphabetical place, giving under the head of Academies, 
general cross references to each. 

5957. You would have put the Academy of Leyden under the letter L?—Yes; I would 
have kept under ** Academies ” a reference for those who chose to look to see what, academies 
existed. JI would not have had headings of that complicated nature for the actual entries 
themselves, 

5958. (Lord Seymour.) You say that you would put the Academies under the places they 
belong to ?—I would in those cases in which the name of the place occurs in the title of the 
academy. If an academy entitles itself without any proper name of a place in its title, I would 
take its strict official heading. 

5959. (Chairman.) Take, for instance, the case of the Surtees Society, page 45?—I would 
put that down, not under “ Darian” but under “Surtees.” If it were the “ Durham Sur- 
tees Society,” I would say, put it under the name of the place. 

5960. You would not put the “Abbotsford Club” under “ Edinburgh?”—No; I would 
put it under * Abbotsford.” 

5961. (Lord Seymour.) And those having the full names of the academies you would put 
under the names of the academies 2—Precisely ; ; taking the strict official name, and putting it in 
its alphabetical place, and giving only a cross- reference under “ Academies.” 

5962. Would you not give a cross-reference under any other name, or under a particular 
name ?—TJ think it wowka be very useful under the individual name of every town in the 
catalogue. For instance, under Leyden and under Paris, and so on, to puta list of the 
academies there existing, referring to the places where they will be found in the general alpha- 
betical arrangement. 

5963. (Chairman.) What you now propose is rather with a view to distinctness and facility 
of consultation than to the diminution of the general bulk of the catalogue ?—Precisely ; I do 
not think the general bulk could be very greatly diminished. 
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5964. This particular improvement would not operate to accelerate the preparation of the 
catalogue?—No; I would say that the sole reason for my mentioning it is that it relates to 
a feature of the plan very much objected to out of doors. 

5965. Do any means suggest themselves to you of materially accelerating the completion of 
the catalogue without diminishing its value ?—I believe that if the plan that was originally pro- 

osed of searching for the old titles by the books themselves, instead of searching for the books 
by the old titles, had been carried into effect, a great saving would have been made; but I 
cannot presume to say, now that the work may have been half done, whether to revert to that 
course would be a real saving of time, at the present stage of the matter. I think it would 
originally have been a very great saving; I mean by that, all the books should have been taken 
down from the presses in regular succession, and then catalogued, without first looking out for 
the old titles of the library, and searching for the books by their help. 


a Niclas , oer 
5966. Without the double process of taking the old catalogue and verifying it by the other? 


_—Yes; involving the necessity of still going over the library to meet with those books, the 


titles of which have ceased to exist, or have been misplaced. 

5967. (Chairman.) Then that would involve the necessity of adding a classified index of 
taatters to the catalogue, would it not ?—I think that would be of extreme importance, and 
that, without it, the alphabetical catalogue will be of very little use to the higher classes of 
students. 

5968. Could any progress be made in preparing such an index before the final completion 
of the catalogue in slips?—I think there might. Very great advantage would result from the 
practice of sending a title when it has been prepared for the catalogue to be immediately 
classified, to receive some symbol or indication of the place that it will have in the classified 
arrangement. 

9969, Have you any distinct idea as to what will be the ultimate bulk of the catalogue in 
print?—I have computed it in my own mind, and I think its probable extent would be, 
supposing it to be carried out upon the present plan, as regards the books in the library, up to 
the end of the year 1848, nearly 49 volumes of the size of the printed volume already issued. 

5970. (Lord Seymour.) Forty volumes folio?—Yes; small folio of that size. 

5971. ( Chairman.) Would it be desirable to print that ?—I think it would be of very great 
value indeed on many grounds to students; «and I would give some reasons that appear to me 
conclusive upon that point. I think in the first place, if the catalogue were printed, it would 
be better revised and more carefully framed and corrected. I think that preparation for the 
press helps the intellectual vision just as the actual mechanical arrangements of printing help 
the material vision. I thiuk it would be better revised, being prepared for the press, and that 
when printed, it would also benefit by criticism out of doors. I think that would be a great 
advantage. And I believe the mechanical arrangements of the library itself would be better 
subserved by a catalogue in print than one in manuscript. I believe also that the readers’ 
time would be greatly saved by the possibility of referring to a printed catalogue at home, in 
their own studies; supposing such a catalogue to be published at intervals, and at a very low 
price, as I think it ought to be. 

5972. Have you made any estimate of the cost of printing the entire catalogue ?—I believe 
the printing of letter A cost 770/. 

5973. (Lord Seymour.) The printing only?—Yes. It would not have cost so much if it 
had not been sent to press too soon, as the corrections were very heavy. But, making some 
allowance for what might be saved by printing more deliberately, I think the utmost cost of 
printing a catalogue of all the books that will be in the British Museum, up to the end of the 
year 1854, supposing the catalogue to be completed, as I think it might be, by that time, would 
not be more than 40,000/.; and I think it would be money well spent, not only tor the service 
of the library itself, but for the interests of literature ; it would be a valuable contribution to 
literary history and to bibliography. It would be of great value in other libraries, irrespectively 
of its value in the reading-rooms here, and to literary men at home. 

0974. Do you see any expediency in commencing the printing of that work before the 
manuscript is complete ?—I think such a course is not advisable. I think it is far better, and 
will be in the end more economical, both of time and expense, to complete the preparation of 
the manuscript before going to press; a great deal of time will be saved, and the catalogue will 
be better done. 

5975. Do you think it would be practicable to print with advantage any abridgment of 
such catalogue, or selections from it ?—I think the only abridgment that would be of real value 
to students, supposing an abridgment were contemplated, which I would not recommend, the 
only abridgment that would be of real utility, would be one that should reject all anonymous 
books, and deai only with books that can be put under their authors’ names. The plan of an 
alphabetical catalogue presents an advantage with respect to the books that have their authors’ 
names, and nothing but disadvantage as to those having no authors’ names. I think that such 
a catalogue might be useful to the public, but it would be far from being a complete one. 
There are some special collections in the library, particular catalogues of which would be of 
great value. 

5976. Are the Commissioners to understand that it is your opinion, being conversant with 
the various objections that have been raised to the present measure of the Trustees, that the 
best course that can be pursued is to proceed with vigour upon the present catalogue on its 
present plan, not attempting meanwhile to produce any shorter, or different catalogue for 
the service of the public?—I entirely believe so, looking to the interests of the better and 
higher classes of students, to the permanent value that such a catalogue would have when done, 
and having regard to the amount of money that has been expended upon it up to this time. 

5977. What is your opinion as to the relative merits of alphabetical and classed catalogues ? 
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—Looking to the question generally, without regard to what has been done, but supposing it 
to be an open question in this house, I would prefer a classed catalogue to an alphabetical 
catalogue on this ground, that in a large library there is such an enormous mass of books that 
have no author’s name, or that have the names of more authors than one, that itis really more 
difficult—though classification is a difficulty—but, of the two, it is more difficult to deal with 
that great mass of anonymous and polyonymous books under an alphabetical arrangement than 
under a classified arrangement. anes ; 

5978. In making such a catalogue as that of the Museum, it is impossible to avoid to a 
considerable extent the difficulty of classification?—It would be very difficult in many par- 
ticulars. 

5979. Do you think it would be desirable to print a general classed catalogue of the library 
of printed books ?—I think it would be a most desirable thing in itself—but looking to the 
position in which we are now, and what has been done, it would be preferable for many reasons 
to complete this catalogue, and give a good classed index—I think that would answer the chief 
purposes which a general classed catalogue might serve. 

5980. Are there any departments of the printed book collection that you would particularly 
select for printing a classed catalogue of ?—Yes; I think there are some, which would be of 
very great advantage at the present time. 

5981. To which would you give the preference ?—I think that a library like this. being of 
special use to the literary men of this country, should contain a catalogue of British History in 
all its departments—and I think that special catalogues ought to go on concurrently with a 
general catalogue of an alphabetical kind, supposing it to proceed—and that there are man 
other classes of books, the preparation of special classed catalogues of which would be of very 
great value to students. 

5982. Do you think it would be possibie while the general catalogue was in progress to 
commit to the care of persons, to be selected for the purpose, any particular portions of the 
collection for a classed catalogue; say zoology?—I think great advantage would result from 
that. 

5983. It would be possible, you think, not interfering with the progress of the catalogue, that 
that work should be put in hand under the care of persons to be selected, not now in the 
Museum ?—] should be reluctant to express an opinion upon that point—I have not thought 
of it—but I believe that there is no class of students who feel the privation and the want of a 
classed catalogue more than naturalists do. A catalogue of books on the various natural 
scieaces would be of very great value indeed. 

5984. Are you acquainted with the system now pursued of cataloguing the annual accessions 
to the library ?—I have been myself employed upon that, with respect to foreign books in various 
languages ; for some three years I have been so engaged. 

5985. Is the system now pursued different in any material respect from any practice formerly 
pursued ?—Not in the actual cataloguing, but formerly, up to within about 10 years ago, it 
was the practice to print a catalogue of the annual accessions, and that practice was aban- 
doned, I believe upon the ground, that the printing of the accession catalogue of the year, in 
respect to printed books, was very costly, and that it impeded the progress of the general 
catalogue of the library. 

5986. Do you think that was a practice that it would be useful to revive 2—Yes, with some 
modifications ; to print an accession catalogue of certain classes of books; for instance, it would 
be a good thing to print a yearly catalogue of the books received under the Copyright Act—a 
short, brief, and succinct catalogue—and also of all new foreign works published within five 

ears abroad. 

5987. Would not those two lists nearly include all the books received ?—No; at present, and 
for the last five or six years, a large portion of the yearly purchases has been of old books from 
abroad. To print them I think would be quite inexpedient. There is another class of which 
yearly lists would be of great value, and that is the foreign literary and scientific periodicals. 
I think that practically the ground of the complaint that has been often made of the difficulty of 
getting access to the new acquisitions in the Museum arises from the vast extent of the 
purchases, and the absence of any means of separating such as are likely to be in great and 
immediate demand from the general mass. 

5988. What do you consider would be the best disposition of the dupiicate and triplicate 
volumes in the library of printed books ?—I think they could not be better disposed than by 
devoting them to what has been already proposed, the formation of a public lending library. 
I think that would be of very great value in London. There is hardly a capital city in Europe 
but possesses such a library ; Dresden with a population of only 70,000 possesses three, and 
with its enormous population London has none. 

5989. Do you contemplate in this way separating those books from the Museum, or apply- 
ing them to a lending library to be attached to the present establishment ?—I think the prefer 
able course will be to attach a lending library to the present establishment. 

5990. Have you formed any distinct views of your own as to the best plan of constructing 
a classed catalogue or catalogues of portions of the library ?—I think the plan of Mr, Horne, 
which was submitted to the Trustees many years ago, is a very excellent plan, as that plan was 
subsequently modified. Whilst the classed catalogue was in actual progress here, it received 
considerable modification and extension, andI think it was a very excellent plan of classification. 

5991. (Lord Seymour.) I understood you to say that you thought one useful class of which 
to make a classed catalogue would be historical works?—Yes. 

5992 Did you mean a classed catalogue of English historical works, or to put all history 
together, and to make a classed catalogue of all historians ?—I think it would be a most 
excellent thing to have a classed catalogue of all the historical books in the Museum Library. 
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At first I would recommend that British history should be undertaken by itself, as a section of 
such a work, 

5993. That would lead to a repetition of a great many works in different classes which must 
appear also in the general historical class, would it not ?—Certainly ; you could not have a 
good classed catalogue without some repetition, but I do not think that amount of repetition 
would be very serious. An alphabetical catalogue upon the plan of the present one, with 
extended cross references, involves much repetition. 

5994. This is to be additional as I understand you, to the alphabetical catalogue ?—Yes, 
I think so. 

5995, A catalogue of all works that have reference to British history ?—Yes. 

5996. With regard to those books to which the Commissioners referred the other day, those 
12 volumes of the catalogue of tracts from 1640 to 1660, those would come in under history 
I presume—all of them ?—A large portion of those are theological, a very large portion. 

5997. Sermons: may not many of those sermons be of historical value from the time when 
they were preached ?—They are of much historical value; and they derive that value partly 
from their strictly chronological arrangement. 

5998. Would not it therefore, in order to assist a person who was studying the history of 
those particular periods, be of use to him to find them referred to in the catalogue ?—Yes, 
undoubtedly ; I think a catalogue of that special collection which we call the Thomason collec- 
tion, would be of very great value to men of letters in England. 

5999. Besides that, as I understand you, you would publish it as it is chronologically 
arranged ?—I think that would be the best thing as to that particular collection, and I would 
venture to say that I_ know something of that collection; I have already catalogued it myself 
entirely ; I spent nearly four or five years in cataloguing it, with a view to its insertion in the 
general alphabetical catalogue. 

6000. How long do you say you were occupied in arranging that catalogue ?—Between 
four and five years, I think, with some interruption; I was taken off occasionally ; but for the 
most part of that time I was employed in cataloguing that collection, using the old titles, so 
far as they went, but greatly increasing them. 

6001. The greater part of those four or five years you spent upon that which is contained in 
those 12 volumes folio ?—No; that is an old contemporary catalogue, drawn up by the col- 
lector himself 200 years ago. 

6002, I understand you to say that it was in re-cataloguing that collection you spent that 
time ?—Yes, precisely ; having no regard to the old folio manuscript catalogue. 

60038. But in re-cataloguing the works that are included within those 12 volumes ?— Yes, 
precisely. I think it took upon the whole between four and five years, with some occasional 
interruption by attention to other duties. 
ie (Lhe Lord Advocate.) But forming during those years your principal occupation ?— 

es. 

6005. (Chairman.) In that case you examined the books themselves; you were not content 
with the descriptions of the title-pages?—Yes, always. I should say, from the peculiar nature 
of that collection, that the titles were made remarkably full, In the old titles then existing in 
the library there were many, excellently drawn up, of portions of that collection. 

6006. Under what letter of the catalogue would that work come ?—It would be distributed 
over the whole of it, from A to Z. 

6007. (Lord Seymour.) Were you employed upon this volume of the catalogue, letter A ?— 
I revised a great portion of the article “ Academies.” I both helped to prepare the titles and 
revised the press of that portion and some other parts. 

6008. Can you give the Commissioners any notion of how long it took you to enter the 
titles in this catalogue. Upon the average, how many titles could you enter in a working day ? 
—I should think, in a working day, about 40, speaking generally ; I do not think much more 
than that. 

6009. (The Lord Advocate.) You would consider, on the average, that the day had been 
well spent if you had added 40 new entries ?—I think so; some days, with very difficult books 
—early printed books with no title-pages—one or two may take you a day. 

6010. You would not expect your progress to exceed that rate of 40 a-day ?—Not much 
more. 

6011. (Lord Seymour.) This catalogue [on the table] was printed in 1841, I think ?—It was 
issued in 1841, I think, 

6012. Since the compilation of this catalogue, have there been many new accessions to the 
library which ought now to come in within this volume ?—A very iarge number, indeed; and I 
consider that one reason of that is the extreme haste with which that volume was sent to press, 
to meet the cry out of doors. The preparation of it was very much hurried, and in its present 
shape it is more imperfect than it would have been if more time had been taken, and the pres 
paration of the manuscript had been allowed to precede to a greater extent the actual going to 

ress. 
: 6013. To make it complete now, how much would be added to the size of the volume ?—- 
I think about two-thirds—nearly two-thirds ; but that would include the accessions in the 
library from 1838 to 1848. 

6014. The volume would be two-thirds larger ?—I think it would. 

6015. I understood you to say that you would recommend the printing of yearly lists of all 
the books received under the Copyright Act ?—I think it would be a good thing. 

6016. Did you mention that as a check upon the books sent in?—That is one reason ; and 
another is, I think, allowing, say 3000 volumes, to come in under that Act every year ; if they 
are mixed up with 20 or 30,000 other volumes, a great many books which would be imme- 
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diately in demand—and only in demand for a comparatively short tme—by many readers 
would be waited for a very long period before they were accessible ; whereas if a brie 
yearly list.of them were drawn up, I think it would give access at a much earlier period than 
if the applicant had to wait for a general cataloguing of the whole mass of titles. 

6017. Practically a list is drawn up, is it not, in the library, as the books come in?—It is 
not, I think, in the library. For the actual checking of the receipt of books, in the Secre- 
tary’s department, I think it probable that some such list does exist. I cannot speak of my 
own knowledge. 

6018. You have said something as to applying the duplicates to a lending library ?—I think 
that would be a very valuable thing. 

6019. Do you apply that observation to all duplicates, or only to duplicates of common 
works ?—I think there must be exceptions. I believe there are more than 50,000 duplicate 
books here, and I think by far the larger portion of them might be made useful as a lending 
library. 

6020. As to books which are frequently referred to in the reading-room in the course of the 
year, do not they get damaged, and is it not useful to keep a copy to replace the one that has 
been in use for many years ?—Undoubtedly, of some books. I do not think that the number 
of such would be very large. ‘That remark would apply to books of frequent refenence, such 
as dictionaries and lexicons. 

6021. There are two classes of books of which duplicates should be preserved, and which it 
would be unadvisable to part with, the duplicates of very common books, which would be 
required, and the others you have referred to?—Yes. It would be very unadvisable. 

6022. (Viscount Canning.) Yousaid that, generally speaking, you did not consider that the 
heading under which the anonymous works are catalogued in the new catalogue is too full ?— 
Generally speaking, I think not. 

6023. Do you apply the same observation to the heading under which the works not anony- 
mous are catalogued; do you think, generally, that they are not too full ?—Notin the main, I 
think. 

6024, Look at page 256 of the new catalogue. [ Zhe catalogue was handed to the witness, and 
he referred to tt.) 

6025. You will see there, under the heading of “ Anglerius (Petrus Martyr)”, a copy of the 
book which is there catalogued is described as “The Decades of the Newe Worlde or West 
India, conteyning the Navigations and Conquestes of the Spanyardes, with the particular 
description of the most ryche and large landes and Ilandes lately founde in the west Ocean,” 
and so.on for 25 lines. Do you consider a heading so full and lengthy necessary for the use of 
the student ?-——I think so, because it contains under it many distinct works. There are several 
distinct discourses included in that work, and the work is one of excessive rarity. This isa 
sort of title that would be very useful in a literary catalogue, even to those who might refer to it, 
without coming to the reading-room itself. 

6026. It appears that that isnot a single copy of the book ; that the same title, though not 
in the same words, yet to the same effect, is repeated in the same column, going to the length 
of 20 lines again ?—That is a different edition, with different contents. I think the title does 
we refer to the words “another copy,” ‘but to another and different edition printed 20 years 

ater. 

6027. (Lord Seymour.) It means that there was another copy of theedition of 1555, and the 
next title applies to the edition of 1577 ?—Yes. 

6028. (Viscount Canning.) Taking the first copy, you think that the title is not longer than 
is desirable for the use of people referring to the catalogue ?—I really do not think it is for a 
work of that rare character. 

6029. (Sir Charles Lemon.) You mentioned just now that it took you four or five years to 
form a certain catalogue. Can you say how many volumes there were im that coliection of 
books ?—I cannot speak very precisely ; but I should think, of distinct works, perhaps 25,000. 
I am speaking very loosely. 

6030. Of the number of titles entered can you give a rough guess of their amount ?—I 
should think there would be certainly not less than 40,000—perhaps nearly 50,000. Iam 
only speaking loosely. I am within the mark when I say there would be nearer 50,000 than 
40,000. 

6031. Would there be any considerable saving in printing the catalogue in octavo rather 
than this folio?—I do not think it would make any great difference. I think this is a very 
good size for a catalogue of that magnitude. It would increase the bulk very much to put it 
in octavo volumes. 

6032. (The Lord Advocate.) In the formation of a catalogue for a library of this extent, 
would you proceed by completing one letter, and take the alphabet in its order, or proceed on 
all the different letters at once ?—I think the only good practice would be to print one letter at 
a time, and go regularly onwards. 

6033. Suppose you were going to make a catalogue of the King’s Library, would it not be 
an expedient thing to take the books down as you found them upon the shelves ?—I am afraid 
I misunderstood the question. 

6034. Suppose you were going to make a catalogue of the King’s Library, would it be an 
expedient thing to open your entries upon all the letters of the alphabet ?—That is entirely my 
opinion. ‘That is much the best course. 

6035. Do you consider that it would be a great saving of time and advantage in the forma- 
tion of a large catalogue, such as this, to proceed with all the letters simultaneously instead of 
attempting first to complete one letter and then another through the alphabet ?—J] am entirely 
of that opinion 
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6036. Fixing the books for the purpose of forming the catalogue, and taking down the books 2, Edwards, Esq. 
in the order in which they may be so fixed, and entering them under the several heads at once ? — 
Ves: February 23, 1849. 

6037. Without regard to the time at which any letter by that course might’ be finished ?— 
Yes. 

6038. So that A or E might be the last letter that might be finished ?—Yes. 

60389. Would not that give you a better review of the library, as necessarily you must take 
down every book if you pursued that course?—Yes; you must eventually go through the 
library upon that plan. . 

6040. Was the catalogue on the table formed upon that principle at all?—-No. The prac- 
tice followed in forming that catalogue was to take the old titles that: had been used in the 
preparation of former catalogues, and putting attendants to search for the books from those 
titles. So that at present it remains uncertain what number of books are without titles alto- 

ether. That will have to be ascertained at some future time. 

6041. At this moment, though you are making this catalogue, there may be books beginning 
with A, and required to be entered in A, and admitting of no other entry, which will escape | 
search altogether, because the whole library has not been taken down ?—Yes. ¥ 

6042. And will be lost for ever, because it will only be by accident if they are recovered ?— 
That is precisely the case. 

6043. Whereas if you had proceeded upon the: other plan of fixing the books, taking them 
from end to end, you must have had every book ascertained, whether it was a missing book or 
an entered book ?—Yes, unquestionably. 

6044. What is the practice followed now in the formation of the catalogue ?—The catalogue 
is still working on the principle of taking the old titles as the basis, and searching for the 
books from them. 

6045. What security is there that any particular book, beginning with an A, may be a book 
not inserted in the catalogue, having been overlooked in the original catalogue or in this review ? 
—I have no doubt that there must be many such books; and the only way of ascertaining 
what they are, will be, directly the catalogue shall have been completed, to examine the presses 
in regular order, beginning at one end of the library and going to the other. 

6046. And comparing it with the catalogue as you go on?—It would not be necessary to 
make an actual comparison. It will be simply this—every book has a symbol indicating that 
it has been inserted in the catalogue—a happa. 

6047. The kappa shows that it has gone into the catalogue ?—Yes. 

6048. You depend entirely upon that kappa? You have no doubt that that has been done 
very. well ?—Yes : I have no doubt that that has. been very well attended to, 

6049. (Chatrman.) Still you must look at every book ?—You must do that. 


[ The Witness withdrew. | 
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6050. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Yow are secretary of the Linnean Society, and assistant: to 
Mr. Brown in the Botanical Department of the Museum ?—Yes. 

6051. Do you feel strongly the necessity of having a printed catalogue of books formed ?—. 
I feel it to be highly necessary, and indeed quite essential to the proper use of the library. 

6052. What is your experience of the use of such catalogues ?—Many years since, before 
I was an officer of the Museum, I found the then printed catalogue of the library of great 
value. At that time I occupied myself with subjects of literary research, and. with a view to 
such subjects, I went through the whole of that catalogue frony beginning to end, and derived 
great advantage from its use. I carefully examined, not only that catalogue, but many others ; 
and I think I cannot give a stronger proof of what I consider the utility of any extensive cata- 
logue, than that I went through the whole of Watt’s “ Bibliotheca Britannica” in the same 
way—the most extensive, but I believe, also, the most incorrect catalogue ever published—still, 
with all its inaccuracies, I found it of great use, and I believe students find it so to the present 
day. 

6053. (Lord Seymour.) In speaking of having gone through Watt’s “ Bibliotheca Britan- 
nica,’ do you refer to the classification of subjects, or to the classification of authors ?—To the 
alphabetical catalogue of authors—the catalogue of subjects I found of little use. I went 
through the catalogue of authors, and not through the catalogue of subjects. 

6054. You found the catalogue of subjects either so imperfect, or from some other reason so 
useless, that you did not go through that?—The arrangement of subjects being alphabetical, 
and taken solely from the title-pages of the books, and not a classified index of the subjects 
themselves, I found it of little comparative use. 

6055. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) In reference to the classed catalogue, how do you estimate 
the present printed octavo catalogue by Ellis and Baber ?—I can state, from my own experi- 
ence, notwithstanding the inaccuracies that have been pointed out in it, that it is a work of great 
utility ; and I believe those inaccuracies, in comparison with the extent of the work, to be few 
and trifling. 

6056. Have you compared that catalogue with other catalogues, with reference to its 
utility ?—I cannot say that I have actually compared it, but I know of no alphabetical cata- 
logue of great extent to which I would ascribe superior accuracy. I perceive on the table 
before me the volume containing letter A, of the present catalogue—perhaps I should rather 
say the intended catalogue of the printed books in the Library of the Museum. I believe the 
inaccuracies of that catalogue to be quite as great, quite as numerous in proportion to its 
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extent, and, in most cases, of as little real importance, compared with the value of the work. 
Such inaccuracies must occur in all catalogues; and no length of time or degree of care will 
entirely obviate them. ; 

6057. Will you give an example of the inaccuracies in the present catalogue ?—Perhaps it 
is hardly necessary that I should speak of an example in the first column of the first page. 
Here is an entry of “A sermon preached at the funeral of Lady Mary Armyne,’ by 
J.D. M. A. It is entered under the letter A., as though A were the initial of the author's 
name; but in reality it is by J. D., Master of Arts, as an inspection of the title-page of the 
book would show at once, J. D., being in italic or oblique letters, and M.A. in Roman or erect 
letters. 

6058. (Viscount Canning.) There is that distinction between the letters on the title-page of 
the book ?—-Yes. But I would rather refer to the title of «‘ Academies,” in which, from my 
position and pursuits, I take great interest. Under pages 33 and 34, there are no less than 10 
erroneous cross-references to articles within the six previous pages ; those of p. 33 being from the 
« Académie Royale des Sciences Morales et Politiques” to “ Académie Royale des Sciences ;” 
from the “ Bibliotheque Impériale” to “ Académie Frangaise ;” from the ‘ Bibliotheque Na~- 
tionale” to the “‘ Académie Frangaise ;” from the ‘Classe des Sciences Morales et Politiques 
de I’Institut National” both to the « Académie Frangaise” and to the “ Académie Royale 
des Sciences ;” and from the “ Classe d'Histoire et de Littérature Ancienne de 1’Institut Impé- 
rial” to the “ Académie Frangaise.” The true cross-reference from the ‘‘ Académie Royale des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques” should not have been to the ‘ Académie Royale des Sciences,” 
but to the “ Académie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres ;”’ and all the others should also 
have been so referred, our similarly mistaken cross-references occur on page 34, under the 
headings of “ Institut Impérial” and “Institut National.” There are also great omissions in this 
article “‘ Academies” of books actually in the library. I select the following as examples :—- 
1. “ Verhandelingen uitgegeeven door de Hollandse Maatschappy der Weetenschappen te 
Haarlem,” 30 vols. 8vo, 1754-1793. 2. “ Det. Kongelige Danske Landhuusholdings-Sel- 
skabs Skrifter,” 4 vols. 8vo, Kiobenhavn, 1776-1794. 3. The first-series of the Transactions 
of the Berlin Academy, of which 7 vols., 4to, were published between 1710 and 1743, under 
the title of ‘* Miscellanea Berolinensia.” Of the « Miscellanea Berolinensia,” one volume only 
is noticed in the printed catalogue under the title of «‘ Academies ;” and the two other sets of 
Transactions, to which I have just referred, are wholly omitted. They were all, as well as 
many other Transactions of Societies, and books published under their authors’ names (also 
omitted from their proper places in the catalogue of letter A), in the Library of the British 
Museum long prior to 1838. 

6059. (Lord Wrottesley.) You are aware of the circumstances under which this catalogue 
was sent to press, and you are aware, probably, of the introduction to the catalogue signed by 
Mr. Panizzi, and under those circumstances you will probably be of opinion that no very 
great amount of blame is to be attached to the gentleman under whose auspices it was pre- 
pared ?—I am far from imputing blame, I only speak of them as imperfections which are 
very likely to occur. 

6060. (Sir A. I. Murchison.) In respect to classed catalogues, in what does their special 
value consist ?—I believe they are of far more use to students than simply alphabetical cata- 
logues. I can state my own experience with reference to a very valuable catalogue, Dryander’s 
classed Catalogue of the Banksian Library, to which, I believe, I have recourse every day of 
my life, or very nearly so; sometimes very frequently in the course of the day. No alpha- 
betical catalogue could give me anything like the same facilities that I obtain from that classed 
catalogue; and itis generally regarded by students in natural history as a most useful and. 
important work. Its publication formed almost an era in the study of natural history, in con- 
sequence of the great saving of labour which it produced by systematizing the printed materials 
of the science. 

6061. Do you think it would take more time to make a classed catalogue than a good 
alphabetical general catalogue ?—I do not believe it would, provided competent persons were 
employed upon it. I believe the difficulties in the way of classed catalogues, when once the 
arrangement is settled, are fewer than in those which are called alphabetical catalogues. 

6062. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Are the books themselves in the library arranged according to 
classes ?—To some extent; but not entirely. 

6063. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Was any proposal made to you to prepare a botanical classed 
catalogue ?—Nearly 20 years ago, when the classed catalogue of the entire library was in 
preparation, Mr. Baber proposed to me to undertake the botanical portion of it. I con- 
sented, and had it proceeded, my name would have been submitted to the Trustees for that 

urpose. 

6064. What was your estimate, then, of the time required to prepare your Botanical Cata- 
logue ?—I could then have given to its preparation (1 was not then occupied in my own de- 
partment on Saturdays) only Saturdays and some few days from my annual holidays. I 
reckoned that I could give about 60 days in the year, and I have no doubt that I could 
have completed the botanical portion in two years, that is to say within 120 days. 

6065. Do not numerous anonymous works, with anonymous titles, in a great library present 
obstacles to the formation of a catalogue exclusively alphabetical ?—TI believe that a catalogue 
cannot be exclusively alphabetical. In the instance of the proposed printed catalogue of the 
Museum Library, all the anonymous works are, more or less, classed—a very large portion of 
them are classed according to the subjects, as they appear on the title-page, when those sub- 
jects relate to persons, places, or bodies of men—others with reference to the first substantive ; 
but these rules have not been uniformly acted on. I may again refer to the article of «« Acade- 
mies”’ on the point of arrangement. There the arrangement is partly alphabetical, partly 
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geographical, and partly chronological, and is even more difficult to consult on account of J.J. Bennett, Esq. 
those varied modes of arrangement. For instance, last week a gentleman reading in the read- ae 
ing-room wished to consult the “ Annales du Muséum National d’Histoire Naturelle” of Paris. February 23, 1849. 
|He came to me, saying that he could not find it in the catalogue. I referred him to the 
‘head of « Academies,’ and on going over it with him, I found that there were six alphabets to 
be consulted. First of all the leading alphabet of the work as far as the title of “ Academies ;” 
next the alphabet of the four quarters of the globe as far as Europe ; then the alphabet of the 
‘countries of Europe as far as France; fourthly, the alphabet of the towns of France as far as 
Paris; fifthly, the alphabet of the institutions of Paris as far as Muséum; and, lastly, the 
alphabet in which the title of the work itself occurs. But there are even greater difficulties in ne 
the way in this portion of the catalogue, from the countries being arranged alphabetically. I 
_ was some time since desirous of finding the Commentaries of the Institute of Bologna, and 
I searched for every head under which I supposed it miglit possibly occur (such as Roman, 
| Papal and Pontifical States), but in vain; until at last, determined to find it, I went from 
beginning to end through that title of the catalogue, and found it under “States of the 
Church.” I presume that is the correct political designation of the Roman States; but it cer- 
tainly did not occur to me, nor would it, I think, to one student in a hundred, to look for 
the Roman States under the alphabetical title of “States of the Church.” I am not imputing 
blame; I only wish to show to the Commissioners that catalogues are liable to imperfections, 
_and this as well as others. 
_ (Lord Wrottesley.) You have seen the 9] rules for the preparation of this catalogue? 
| —Yes. 

6067. Do you approve of those rules, generally speaking, or not 2—It is impossible that I 

- can answer that question generally. It is clear, of course, that this cannot be a purely alpha- 
betical catalogue, with 91 rules in addition to the letters of the alphabet ; and I think there are 
several of those rules that admit of considerable doubt. 

6068. Will you explain what you have just said as to the rules?—I think I have hardly 
considered them, with reference to that point, sufficiently. But I should say, for instance, that 
those rules which allow of the classification of certain anonymous works, and not of the classi- 
fication of others, are inconsistent. The subject-matter, as it appears in the title-pages of many 
works, is chosen as the title under which they shall be entered; but it is not so with all. I 
think those rules should be made consistent. 

6069. (Lord Seymour.) Would you refer to a rule, to illustrate your view ?—Yes. Rule 33 
says, “ When the author’s name does not appear on the title, or any other part of the work, 
the following rules to be observed :— Anonymous publications relating to any act, or to the 
life of a person whose name occurs on the title of a work, to be catalogued under the name of 
such person, The same rule to be followed with respect to anonymous publications addressed 
(not merely dedicated) to any individual whose name occurs on the title.” 

6070. (The Lord Advocate.) That does not interfere with the alphabetical arrangement, 
does it?—lI think that that rule should be applied to all other anonymous publications equally 
with those in which the name of a person appears on the title-page ; where it is evident that 
the “person” is regarded as the “ subject.” 

6071. Does it interfere with the alphabetical arrangement ?—It alters the nature of the 
alphabetical arrangement to this extent—that in other cases the first substantive of the title- 

age is taken as the heading, while in these cases a different rule is followed. 

6072. (Lord Seymour.) You say that that rule ought to be applied to all anonymous publi- 
cations. Now the rule is, “ Anonymous publications relating to any act, or to the life of a 
person whose name occurs on the title of a work, to be catalogued under the name of such 
person.” If the name of the person does not appear on the title of the work, how can it be 
applied ?—I would understand that rule as applying in all cases to the principal subject of the 
work. 

6073. You understand the word “person ” as applying to the subject-matter ?2—Yes; and 
for that reason, in an alphabetical catalogue, I would extend the rule so as to make the subject- 
matter of the work, as it appears on the title-page, the heading under which all anonymous 
works should be catalogued. One of the advantages of classed catalogues is that in them such 
difficulties rarely occur. 

6074. (Lord Wrottesley.) Whatever the rules may be, you do not mean to say that this 
article, the heading ‘ Bologna,” is contrary to the rules ?—-No. I presume that “ States of 
the Church”? is the proper political designation of the states in question ; but the difficulty 
lies in the improbability that students in general would look for Bologna under that alphabetical 
heading. I will instance another case of difficulty arising from the nature of this arrangement. 
The Transactions of the Drontheim Society are entered under the head of “ Sweden and Nor- 
way,” with no cross-reference from “ Norway,” which is much more independent of Sweden than 
« Scotland”? or “Ireland” of “ Great, Britain and Treland,” from both of which cross-references 
are given; and although at the time those Transactions were published Norway was subject 
to the Crown of Denmark, and the Transactions were actually published at Kiobenhavn. 
Again while Sweden and Norway are united, with no cross-reference from Norway, the Austrian 
Empire is dismembered, and entered under the several alphabetical heads of “ Austria,” 
« Bohemia,” and “ Lombardy and Venice,” without any cross-reference whatever. A purely 
geographical arrangement, or even a purely alphabetical catalogue of places, would have 
obviated all these difficulties. 

6075. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Would a classed catalogue of the books in your own depart- 
ment save you much labour ?—Yes. A classed catalogue of the botanical books in the library 
would save me very great labour. I believe that had I this alphabetical catalogue complete, I 
should immediately set to work to frame from it a classed catalogue of the botanical books, 
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J. J. Bennett,Esq. 6076. (Chairman.) For the preparation of a classed catalogue, would it not be necessary to 
employ, for each class of works, persons specially qualified ?—Yes. 

6077. You: would probably not undertake to make a catalogue of the works on zoology ?—I 
would rather‘refer it to a zoologist; although there are naturalists quite competent to under- 
take all branches of natural history. 

6078. Are there not many works which, if classified, would be repeated in two or three 
different classed. catalogues ?—Many. 1 

6079. So far the bulk and expense would be greatly added.to by a general: system of classi- 
fication ?>—Not greatly, I think; and the addition would be far more than counterbalanced by 
the enormous saving in cross-references, I 

6080. (Lord Wrottesley.) Could you now undertake to class the botanical works in the; 
library in 120 days?’—They must have increased greatly since 1830; but I think I could 
undertake to do it within half as much time again—within 180 days. 

6081. Is there not great difficulty generally in the preparation of classed catalogues at the 
boundaries of knowledge, where two different departments clash and run into one another oe 
Some difficulty ; but I think that might generally be easily overcome; and where the difficulty 
was great the articles might be entered under both heads. 

6082, (Lord Seymour.) In speaking of a classed catalogue do you mean a classed catalogue 
like Dryander’s ; or taking the subject. of botany, for instance, apart, to give an alphabetical 
catalogue within that class of works comprehended in that branch of science ’—_No; though 
some advantage would be gained by that, | think it would be very little. I meana catalogue 
minutely classed. 

6083. In all its subdivisions ?—Yes, 

6084. (Mr. Milnes.) With an index to those subdivisions ?—~ Yes, 

6085. (Lord Seymour.) You have said that a classed catalogue: requires a. person to look, 
not to the title only, but to the contents of the work ?—Of many works. 

6086. Would not that, therefore, add considerably to the time that was occupied in cata- 
loguing the works ?—It would add somewhat. But I believe that a competent. person would 
seldom require to look into, the books themselves, he having already considerable knowledge of 
those books. 

6087. You think that a competent person could not. only say at once to. what. general 
science the book applied, but even say to what subdivision of that science the work: ought to be 
referred ?—Yes; generally. 

6088. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Do you feel the desirableness, if not the necessity, of intro- 
ducing some person or persons acquainted with the literature of science into the hbrary.?—Yes, 
I feel that it is very desirable for many purposes: first, with reference to cataloguing; and next 
in making suggestions: to the head of the department with reference to the purchase of books, 
and in estimating the comparative value. of such books to.students. I think also-that it would 
be highly desirable, with the view of counteracting in, some degree the very natural tendency in 
a purely literary librarian to regard the books under: his charge as a great bibliographical 
collection, and not, as I myself regard it, and as.I believe the, world. at large regards it, as a 
library for the use of students in every department of science, literature, and. art. 

6089. (Lord Seymour.) Have you any suggestions. to offer to the Commissioners: with 
regard; to a finding catalogue; to find books.in; the Museum rapidly, and: which. could. be pro- 
duced in a shorter time than the classed catalogue.of which you have been-speaking ?—I have 
no suggestion to offer on the subject; but I believe it would be in, the highest degree desirable. 


[The Witness withdrew.] 
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6090. (My. Milnes.) Have you been in the habit of attending the Museum ?—For the 
last 15 years. TIT have attended, when I had any work in hand, pretty frequently—at other 
times, occasionally. 

6091. What has been the nature, principally, of your studies ?—English literature. 

6092. Have you found the Museum adequate to your expectations and desires ?—I cannot 
say that I have; so far from it, I have never undertaken any work without having had to seek 
elsewhere for books. 1 will mention two or three instances: I proposed to the Percy Society 
to publish the poems of the Earl of Surrey; I was told there was an early edition in the 
library, but till the Grenville Collection came, there was no such edition here, therefore I gave 
it up at the time. I undertook to edit Thomson’s Seasons ; I found the best text was not in 
the library; fortunately I had it myself. I also edited Goldsmith’s Poetical Works, and I 
had to walk some scores of miles in visiting second and third’ rate shops and stalls to procure 
what I found necessary. 

6093. How would you suggest that these deficiencies should be remedied 2—It has struck 
me, long ago, that there should be some person who was pretty well acquainted with the 
contents of the library, and who should read all the catalogues as they arrived. J should say 
that every work of merit, or that has once occupied the public mind, should have a place in the 
library. They should have the first edition, because it is an epoch in the life of the author, 
and if an important work, an epoch in the history of literature; and they should also have the 
best edition, the one which contains the last revision of the text. A few instances I will 
mention in which this is not the case. The Pastime of Pleasure by Stephen Hawes, a poet 
that fills up a place between Chaucer and Spenser. It was republished by the Perey Society, 
from the edition of 1555, but the edition of 1517 has been sold within my recollection. Other 
instances I will mention. There are three very celebrated books, to go from poetry to history, 
which they do not possess in the library, neither the first edition of « Sir Walter Raleigh's 
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History of the World,” nor the second. They do not possess the first large “ Chronicle of Bolton Corney, Esq. 


John Stowe,” nor the first edition of “ Sir Richard Baker’s Chronicle.” Those are three 
books which are as frequently referred to as any three in English history that can be n 
they are not very dear books ; I have three out of the four I have mentioned. 

6094. Have those books come into the market lately, so that they might have been bought 
if they had been watched for?—Yes; and at a moderate rate by anybody on the look-out ; 
they are not dear books. The first edition of “« Stowe’s Chronicle”’ dated 1580, is the scarcest. 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s famous “ History ” has passed through 1] editions. 

6095. Have you ever entered any of these books in this book, “ Libri Desiderati”—[the 
same being handed to the witness|?—I was never aware that there was any such book. It was 


| never presented to me; I should have been inclined to suggest something of the kind. 


6096. You think that that book is not generally known ?—I never heard of it all the years I 
have frequented the reading-room. I was never aware that there was such a book. 

6097. Have you complained to any of the authorities that those books you have named 
were not to be found ?—I cannot recollect the date of the Museum copy of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
work, but I should say that they probably imagined they had the book, because it appears in 
the catalogue; but, however, they have not: itisa false date. 

6098. Do you approve of the present system of cataloguing the books?—I cannot say that 
I do; because I see no chance, at my time of life, of ever having before me a catalogue which 
is carried on upon so elaborate a plan. 

6099. Do you find practical inconvenience from consulting the present catalogue in the 
reading-room ?—Immense ; hardly to be expressed. There is no annoyance connected with 
literature that is at all equal to having to search through the four-score folio volumes : some 
of them are absent in the library, some in the hands of other persons ; and if you get a book, 
a person is perhaps at your elbow waiting for it. Two copies would be the least that are 
required, and another or two more to be taken to the tables by anybody that wished to copy out 
any particular articles. With regard to the Royal Library there is only one kept in the 
reading-room, and that is not allowed to be removed from the desk. I wish to copy out 
several things, but I cannot bear the fatigue of standing. I allude to the catalogue in five folio 
volumes. 

6100.. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Have you found the library deficient in editions of the earlier 
English yoyages and travels ?—Not in the collections, but perhaps in the separate pieces ; 
they have almost all the considerable collections ; but for the original editions, as they were 
separately published, they are not so particularly rich. I am aware that that will be quite 
remedied. I have consulted Payne and Foss’s catalogue of the Grenville Library, and I 
believe that will go a great way towards removing the objection I speak of. 

6101. (Chairman.) Upon discovermg any deficiencies in the library, have you made any 
representation to the librarian, or any other of the authorities ?—I never did but once, and then 
I was told (it was something relating to the Bayeux Tapestry).—I was told it was in the 
Archeologia; but I wanted them to procure the original French text ; some time afterwards 
they did so, Whenever I discover any errors in the catalogue, I always send in a slip to point 
it out ; which I have very frequently done. 

6102. (Mr. Miles.) Is the present catalogue in the reading-room very imperfect ?—The 
interleaved catalogue ? 

6103. Yes?—I do not know whether they have entered all the articles, but from the 
immense number of volumes it is very difficult to get at what you want. 

6104. What remedy would you suggest for the whole of the present difficulties connected 
with the catalogue?—I would say, I have long felt that the non-existence of a printed catalogue 
is one of the greatest impediments, one of the greatest obstacles, that the student has to contend 
with. I have turned my mind to it, and I would propose to remedy it in this way: I consider 
that the octavo catalogue of 1819, which was drawn up by two gentlemen still living, is suffi- 
cient for all the purposes of research; I would make that, as it now is, the nucleus of the 
collection. What copies may be in hand I do not pretend to know; J am sure if they looked 
out sharply they would soon meet with a number of copies quite adequate to the wants of 
the Museum. From that we will go to the interleaved part, which occupies so much 
space. I should do it in this way: for the 26 letters of the alphabet I would set 26 competent 
persons to work, each taking his letter. I do not suppose that any one man is master of 
half the languages he would occasionally meet with in the catalogue, but he might be going on 
with his manuscript, marking off everything he had entered, till he came to an article In a 
language with which he was unacquainted ; of course he would make a note of that, and a 
proper person would then be put upon that task. The catalogue does not require a paging, 
nor is the octavo catalogue paged; but by taking the signatures A, B, C, 1, 2, 3, the whole of 
the letters might be in progress .at the same time, and you might make your volumes of an 
uniform size. A paging would not be required because the signature would supply its place. 
6105. You would then begin with two separate catalogues—the present eight-volume cata- 
logue, and a supplementary one ?—Yes, and additions to that ; if we are to have more books. 
As to the catalogue of the Royal Library, I think it would be desirable to have it reprinted 
verbatim, or in a condensed form: it now makes five volumes folio. I never knew it offered for 
sale at less than 10 guineas, and very few students can give that price for it: it abounds with 
inaccuracies and redundancies. I could show you 16 lines repeated. If in a condensed form, I 
am persuaded it could be got into three octavo volumes. If the Commissioners think proper, 
I will give a specimen of it; if the Commissioners will give me proper facilities I will give a 
small specimen of what might be done, to show that the catalogue of the Royal Library 
may be included in three octavo volumes. Almost all those who have left extensive libraries 
to the public have wished them to be kept separate : Gough did so; Malone did so ; Capell 
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did the same; he desired that it should be kept in Trinity College, Cambridge ; and it may 
serve as an inducement to those possessing large libraries so to dispose of them, if they are 
always kept as separate and distinct as possible. I should not think it at all objectionable that 
there should be three or four catalogues. With respect to the Bodleian Library, we have 
Dr. Bandinel’s catalogue printed in three volumes; then Gough’s collection, in a quarto 
volume separate, and not incorporated with the general one. The Douce Collection, printed 
separate, and not incorporated ; also a collection of Academical Dissertations, and another of 
Hebrew works, called the Oppenheimer Collection. In fact, they have in the Bodleian Library 
five catalogues, independent of the additions that have been made since the last was pub- 
lished; they must have six at the least. I would propose, therefore, that the Royal Library 
catalogue should be reprinted in a detached form, and not as part of a general catalogue. 

6106. Do you think that the trouble given to the student in referring to several catalogues 
for his book, would on the whole be much less than the trouble to which he is now put in 
referring to one catalogue ?—I certainly think so, provided he is furnished with instructions that 
he is so to do; and every person entering the Museum should have some sort of instructions to 
know how to proceed, 

6107. Is there not a set of rules hung up in the reading room ?—There is nothing which 
guides one to the catalogues—you are furnished with a paper on entering the Museum—here 
it is [producing the same], but you are not put in the way of getting the books. Here are in- 
structions which are unnecessary, because they suppose the person to be already in the reading- 
room. In lieu of that, I would propose that instructions for asking for the books with these 
tickets, which plan works very well, should be given to a person, and a list of the catalogues 
which it is desirable he should consult; I lately gave this sort of information as the result of 
my own experience to a learned foreigner, and he was quite delighted ; it facilitated his 
researches ; he had been travelling in Germany, Italy, and Spain, ransacking the different 
libraries, and I put him immediately in the way of hitting upon everything that he wanted. 

6108. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) He was very much pleased with the accommodation furnished 
here in the reading-room?—Yes, he was very much pleased, but he had the benefit of my 
experience ; he went into the reading-room as one accustomed to it. Mr. Cates is alwa s 
ready to give every information; but silence is enjoined ; some are diffident, others are dull of 
hearing, and it is very difficult to get the information you want. 

6109, But knowing how to make his application for the books, knowing the rules of the 
reading-room through your instructions, he found the service of the reading-room remarkably 
good ?—He was exceedingly well pleased: he had been in the principal libraries in Germany 
and Italy, and nearly three years in Spain. 

6110. Did you gather from him what his impression was of the comparative service in 
the reading-room here; was it better or worse than elsewhere ?—He made no comparisons, 
but was exceedingly pleased with it. I gave him the benefit of my experience. The late Sir 
Harris Nicolas declared that he was for years a visitor to the reading-room before he dis- 
covered many things that literary men ought to know. 

6111. (Mr. Milnes.) Do you think those rules might be considerably simplified ?—The 
remedy would be, fuller instructions. I like the reading-room; I never feel more at home or 
more at ease than I do there; but there are difficulties with respect to the want of duplicate or 
triplicate catalogues, and persons who are strangers feel it much. 

6112. Does it take a considerable time to acquire that experience which you have found so 
useful ?—It does ; this is not only my own impression, but others have felt the same. 

6113. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) How long was this gentleman learning the rules of the read- 
ing-room under your instructions ?—No time ; but he had this advantage, he paid me a visit, 
I showed him the catalogues, and the mode in which they were constructed, of which he took 
notes. 

6114. (Mr. Milnes.) You would recommend that there should be some one in the reading- 
room who should assist a stranger in gaining this information ?—Mr. Cates is always there, but 
there is a diffidence on the part of persons where silence is enjoined. 

6115. (Str Charles Lemon.) Could that information which you gave this gentleman be 
put on paper inthe form of short instructions ?—I apprehend it might be added, and would 
occupy only a few lines. 

6116. And any one having made himself master of it would be able to proceed in examining 
the catalogues ?—Just as I have done myself. 

6117. (Mr. Milnes.) It appears then that the greatest deficiency you find is in there 
being only one catalogue, and if there were several copies of the catalogue at hand you would 
then have very little to complain of ?—With regard to several, I think two would be the 
least that could be allowed, and one or two others might be allowed to be taken to the tables. 
If Thad a work in hand I should want to make memoranda of everything on the subject. 

6118. Of this printed catalogue there might be 20 copies, might there not ?—Yes, it would 
occupy a very little space when reprinted. 

6119. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) You would wish to see the catalogue printed in the octavo 
form ?—Yes, it is more economical, and more convenient. The A catalogue I observe on the 
table. Now, I have ascertained from the average of the octavo catalogue, the catalogue of the 
Royal Library, and the catalogue of the Bodleian Library, that the letter A comprises about a 
fifteenth part of the alphabet. I have found that the letter A is interleaved in 17 volumes 
already—that is, it is marked 16, but one of them is divided into two—that makes, I think, 
255 interleaved volumes for the catalogue of the library up to the close of the year 1838. And 
when we consider the vast number of new books that have been published, which it is im pera- 
tive on the Trustees to procure, and the number of purchases that have been made, I do say 
that you cannot estimate the interleaved catalogue at less than 300 folio volumes. 
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6120. (Sir Charles Lemon.) This reduced catalogue of the King’s Library, I suppose, might 
be prepared for publication out of the library by other hands ?—Yes, but it would naturally 
occasion an outlay. Jf the Commissioners wish it, 1 would devote a few hours to give a short 
specimen, because none except those who have consulted it can be aware what redundancies 
there are in it—what astounding repetitions m a few pages. 

6121. Would it be necessary, to prepare a work of that kind, to have recourse to the books 
‘themselves ?—If I gave a few specimens I should reduce it from the printed catalogue, but I 


should not like it to stand without seeing the book itself. I would trust to no eye but my own. 


6122. (Viscount Canning.) You spoke of having consulted Payne and Foss’s Catalogue of 
ithe Grenville Library, did you not ?—Yes. 

6123. Do you consider that that catalogue is sufficiently full for all the practical purposes 
1of readers in the Museum ?—Quite, and I should say in some cases more than full enough. 

6124. In making your proposed reduced catalogue of the King’s Library, would you make it 
less full than Payne and Foss’s Catalogue of the Grenville Library 2—Yes, I think I should ; 
because, generally speaking, to literary men it is sufficient to give the leading words. Title- 
pages are often very deceptive, but we should have the leading words; that is, everything that 
literary men want. Let me instance a case of history. Suppose you give 12 lines to Chauncy’s 
History of Hertfordshire, or twice the number to Nichols’s Leicestershire, you do nothing. If 
you take up a book, one of the best books of bibliography that we have, you will find it there 
described at ten times the extent—I allude to Upcoit’s English Topography. It does not 
seem necessary to give those titles at length when you have so many other works in which they 
are, perhaps. after all described at ten times the length. 

6125. Do the Commissioners understand that you consider that Payne and Foss’s Catalogue 
of the Grenville Library is in those respects more ample than need be ?—Yes, I think that a 
much less extended plan would be sufficient for all purposes. Ifa man knows what the book 
is, a few leading words are sufficient to guide him to it; and, if he does not, I am sure that 
mothing will do it. 

6126. You know the number of volumes of which the Grenville Library consists, I presume? 
—No, it is very difficult to judge from the catalogue. I never made any estimate of the 
number, nor does it contain, in fact, all; it is only a selection. 

6127. Supposing the Grenville Library consists of 20,000 volumes, and that the catalogue 
occupies three volumes, do you think that you could compress the Catalogue of the King’s Li- 
brary, which consists of 80,000 volumes, into three volumes ?—I think that, without any compres- 
sion whatever, the collection would come into five octavo volumes—the type is so large ; with com- 
pression I have no doubt that it would come intothree, I am certain, from counting the words, 
that the five volumes would come into five volumes octavo, if it should be decided upon to re- 
print the catalogue verbatim, but it would beeno credit to the Museum. 

6128. You think it would be improved by compressing it‘into three ?—I mention that 
number because I think that the utmost that would be required. 

6129. Would you reprint the eight-volume catalogue ‘—I should not think that necessary. 
What the stock may be Ido not know. Whenever it occurs for sale, booksellers think it will 
not be required, and the consequence is, that it goes very cheap indeed. It would be easy 
to pick them up, supposing the secret were kept, and it was not known among booksellers; they 
might be purchased very cheap. 

6130. You stated that, when you have discovered errors in the catalogue, you have been in 
the habit of sending in notice of the errors on slips of paper ?—I certainly have. 

6131. Have you ever observed whether those notices have been acted upon, and the errors 
corrected 2—I never had the curiosity to see that, but I sent in one only yesterday. 

6132. How do you send them in?—I put a slip in the book when J return it, and point it 
out to the attendant who receives it. I do not think if of sufficient importance to address a note 
to Mr. Panizzi, but I put in a slip with my initials, which I have thought enough. 

6133. (Mr. Milnes.) You would propose that all the copies of the eight-volume cata- 
logue that could be found should be collected in the first place ; secondly, that the Catalogue 
of the King’s Library should be reprinted in a compressed form ; and, thirdly, that a separate 
catalogue should be made of the remaining books?—Exzactly; and I fancy that a separate 
catalogue might be carried on with all the letters of the alphabet simultaneously, and that each 
might be sent to press as it was ready for the press. It is only a transcription—it is not like 
cataloguing. It might be done briefly. I have a book here—a catalogue of one of the most 
remarkable collections in England, in only 20 leaves. [The same was handed in.] — 

6134. But, for the use of the reading-room, why would not a certain number of copies of 
that same catalogue suffice for the purpose ?— But how is it to be had by persons residing at a 
distance? To such persons the library is just what it was 30 years ago—I mean when the 
octavo catalogue was completed. I have often come up miles from the country, and wasted 
hours in searching the interleaved catalogue. 

6135. Do you think that there is a sufficient number of copies of the eight-volume cata- 
logue ?—It is already spread all over the country. I purchased one as far back as Mr. Heber’s 
sale, 

6136. You think that it is sufficiently circulated ?—Yes, because I should say that it is in 
all public libraries, and in a great many private hands, it being sold at a moderate rate. 


[ The Witness withdrew. | 
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February 23, 1849. 6137. (Chairman.) I believe you are a member of the Arc 

6138. And a good deal connected with literature ?—Yes. 

6139. Have you turned your attention much to the subject of library catalogues ?—I have 
not; Ll frequent the Museum to consult Sepa! dp I never attend the reading-room of the 
British Museum to look at patie books. If in the course of my manuscript reading it is 
necessary to refer to any book in the library which is not in the reading-room, I search the 
catalogue for it, but I make those occasions as few as possible, 

6140. Have you had reason to be satisfied or otherwise with theassistance you have derived 
from the catalogue of manus scripts ?—Certainly. 

6141. Are there any observations you wish to make to the Commissione ers, upon the subject 
of the catalogue of manuscripts in the Museum ?—There are none in particular : I think that 
that departn ent is generally well managed. If the Commissioners will permit me I should 
like to make a few observations upon the regulations of the reading-room and the state of the 
catalogue. 

6142. The Commissioners will be glad to hear them ?—I have said that I seldom send to 
the library for a printed book. My reason is simply this, that the library, as far as literature 
to an archeologist is concerned, and to a person studying those branches to which I addict 
myself, is ten years behind other libraries which are accessible. For instance if I wish to 
read, to keep pace with modern archeologists, 1 always make a point of going to Oxford. 
The most common books on archeology are not entered up for the last ten years in the cata- 
logue of the British Museum and are not accessible. Again I have a very great objection 
(and I here represent the opinion of many persons who are known to me) to the regulation 
which makes every reader his own porter. I apprehend that the Trustees of the British 
Museum have the power to admit gentlemen to the reading-room, under certain regulations, 
but Ido not think that the Trustees have the power to say to them when admitted, “ You 
shall carry books,” any more than they have the power to Bays «You shail carry stones.” [ 
objected to that regulation when it was first passed, and since that time (it is now some years 
ago) I believe that “I have never sent for a book there unless I have been obliged to do so. 

6143. Will you explain mor e particularly t the meaning of your expression “ carrying books ?” 
—On the back of the ticket upon which each reader is obliged to write for the book that he 
requires, Regulation 4 says, «Be fore leaving the room to return the books to an attendant, and 
to obtain the corresponding ticket, the reader being responsible for the books so long as the 
ticket remains uncancelled.” Now it is the practice—I am not talking of the spirit of this order— 
it is the practice of the attendants of the reading-room to construe: it as beg incumbent upon 
every reader to carry back to the desk at which his ticket is originally deposited, the books deli- 
vered to him at the table where he takes his seat for peices That principle is carried out 
without reference to the size of the books or the number of them; and to a person whose time is 
valuable, it is a very serious business. In the first instance, there is all the inconvenience arising 
from the confused state of the catalogues, and the number of persons consulting them in a very 
narrow space ; having written a ticket you are obliged to take it to the desk or window whence 
books are issued ; and the en, at the last moment perhaps, when you have attempted to prolong 
your study to within five minutes to four, having a number of books before you, you run up 
and find yourself in the midst of a mob, the attendants having great difficulty i in supplying 
you with your ticket in return. I myself have not physical capacity to carry a large number 
of books, and if I send for three or four folio volumes I find it very consider able trouble to take 
them up again. 

6144. (Mr. Milnes.) Is that the universal practice?—Yes. -I should remark, that on 
the occasion when this regulation was first passed, I objected to it, and I was told by the 
admirable officer who superintends the reading-room, that Sir Henry Ellis did not wish any 
gentleman to carry up his books, if he objected to it ; but Iwas obliged to look to this consider- 

ation, that I did not choose to ask a favour of the attendants, I would rather read books else- 
where, than carry them about; and I can always take the train and go to the Bodleian, where 
books can be more readily consulted, and without inconvenience. 

6145. (Chairman.) Would this inconvenience be remedied without a considerable addition 
to the staff of the reading- room, to the number of attendants ?—It appears to me that the 
reading-room is now worse Somed than it was nearly 20 years ago, when I first knew it. 

6146. Do you mean by that, that the attendants have remained ne sarly at the same number, 
and the number of readers very much increased?—Certainly not. I believe that the number 
of readers has not increased. 

6147. You think that the number of readers is not increased since that period ?-——Very 
slightly indeed, if at all. Iam not prepared to speak to the numbers attending the reading- 
ees I speak from actual observation. 

48. (Mr. Milnes) Was this an entirely new custom ?—Yes, a new regulation. 

. 49. What was done before that ?—You left the books on the table, and the attendants 
removed them. 

6150. (Viscount Canning.) And the attendants brought you back the tickets ?—No; the 
tickets were then left in the hands of the attendants, and sometimes tl iey brought them back, 1 
never inquired about my tickets. 

6151. (Mr. Milnes.) Has any other collateral advantage resulted to the reading-room 
from the introduction of that regulation 2—I am not aware of any; I should be sorry to deliver 
a certain opinion upon the subject. But it seems to me (and Tam representing the opinions of 
several persons), that it is felt as a grievance and an annoyance. I can speak to its occasioning 
a great loss of time, 
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6152. (Chatrman.) Would the attendants be likely to object to carrying the books for an 7 H. Turner, Esq. 


invalid ?—I apprehend that the convenience of the attendants is not to be consulted at the ex- 
ense of the readers. 

6153. Would the attendants make any objection if you requested them to carry the books ?— 
Possibly not ; but readers should not be compelled to ask favours of the attendants. 

6154. (Viscount Canning.) Have you been in the habit of reading in the Bodleian Library ? 
—Yes. 

6155. How many readers have you ever seen at one time in that library ?—Twenty, some- 
times more, and sometimes not. two. 

6156. Have you often seen as many as 20 ?—Yes, frequently. 

6157. How many have you seen in the reading-room of the British Museum ?—Sometimes 
400, and perhaps more. 

6158. Do you think that the same arrangement, which I understand from you obtains at 
the Bodleian Library, could be practised at the British Museum, that of sending round to 
collect the books just before the hour of closing?—There is no necessity to send round to 
collect the books immediately before the hour of closing, and at the Bodleian that is not the 

ractice, 

6159. Will you explain how the readers are relieved from taking back their books at the 
Bodleian ?—I am not a member of the University, but I frequent the Bodleian, by the per- 
mission of Dr. Bandinel, and read there sometimes for a week together. I enter the Library 
in the morning; a particular table is appropriated to me, and the clerks in attendance bring 
me whatever books I require. I have no further communication with them. I merely write 
the names of the books, and they are brought to my table; when the bell rings to leave the 
Library, I rise and quit it. 

6160. You think that the same rule might be applied to the reading-room of the British 
Museum ?—I have not the slightest doubt of it. The only objection that I can see here is, 
that possibly the admission of readers might be a little more carefully regulated than at pre- 
sent; but I have never heard of robberies being committed to any extent. 

6161. You think that there would be less check kept over the safety of the books by 
adopting your plan, than pursuing the plan that is practised at present ?—I apprehend that it 
would make very slight difference. I think that it is quite possible for a person, with the 
tendencies of a thief, to carry out the books, in spite of this regulation. 

6162. Without being discovered?—Yes, for a time; of course he would be discovered. 
What check is there? A gentleman is reading, and he has a number of books lying about, 

ossibly some small ones; another person may come and take up one of those books, 
without his knowledge, put it in his pocket, and leave the reading-room. If you legislate 
for the reading-room, upon the supposition that the readers must be all thieves, you will have 
a very great difficulty in devising any measures of protection. 

6163. (Chairman.) You said that a great number of common books, upon subjects of 
archeology, which have been published during the last 10 years, are not entered up ?— 
Certainly they are not entered up. 

6164. Do you censider that many of those books are, in faet, in the library ?—It is possible 
that they are; but if they are, so much greater the misfortune. So common a book as 
Didron’s « Annales Archeologiques”’ is not in the catalogue, nor accessible. ‘The same may 
be said of De Caumont’s “ Bulletin Monumental,” the “ Révue Archeologique,” and of most 
of the German archeological publications of a late date. 

6165. On ascertaining those deficiences, have you ever made any representation to the 
librarian, or any other officer, on the subject ?—I have not, because I did not know how I 
could do that. I was told that certain books might be in the library, but they were not regis- 
tered. When I have any question to ask, I always address myself to Mr. Cates, the superin- 
tendent of the reading-room ; and I willingly bear testimony to his great knowledge of books, 
to his great readiness to assist, and urbanity towards every reader in that room, 

6166. (Mr. Milnes.) Have you any suggestion to make as to an improvement of the 
catalogue ?—I would observe simply, that the catalogue seems to have been constructed upon 
awrong principle. Literary men, I mean hard-reading men, do not require the refinements 
that are introduced into this catalogue. 

6167. (Chairman.) You mean the catalogue that is used in the reading-room ?—Yes. A 
hard-reading man requires something simple. The truth is, that we want to know what is in 
the Museum; the simplest catalogue possible would do. 

6168. (Mr. Milnes.) In fact, you would approve of a condensed indexed catalogue of 
printed books ?—The simplest catalogue, taken alphabetically. 

6169. (Chairman.) You consider that the catalogue now in use in the reading-room is 
defective in point of simplicity ?—Entirely ; and I consider the new catalogue equally objec- 
tionable. 

6170. (Mr. Milnes.) Is it not exactly that class of what you call hard-reading men, who 
come here, not for the purpose of reading ordinary books, but those more substantial books, 
which can only be detected by a minute and accurate catalogue ?—No. The compiler of the 
catalogue only tells the hard-reading man and the scholar, what the scholar knows himself. A 
ease occurred the other day with reference to Aineas Sylvius ; of course I knew that he was 
Pope Pius the Second, and that his name was Piccolomini. I did not require to be worried with 
the references throughout the catalegue. This is a case in point, in which I felt the grievance 
very much. Aineas Sylvius travelled in this country, and wrote a most curious account of the 
state of England on the borders of Scotland. It was partially quoted by Camden, and I 

wished to see that account again. I referred to the catalogue, and was driven about in this 
way :—I found * Auneas Episcopus Senensis,” then “ Aineas Sylvius ;” from sip latter title I 
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found cross-references to “ Piccolomini,”” and to ‘ Pius the Second.” I referred to * Pius the 
Second,” and found there two of his Tracts; and under “ Piccolomini,” I found the various 
editions of his works. 

6171. (Lord Wrottesley.) Which catalogue did you look at?—-The interleaved one in the 
reading-room, with additions. ‘That catalogue was, after all, of some use to me, searching 
first from one name and then to the other, But of what use is the new catalogue, of which only 
volume A has appeared? If I had been an ignorant man, I should have given up the search 
for Aineas Sylvius in despair. You find ‘ Amneas Sylvius” in that volume, and the reference 
there is to Pius the Second ; and if we have to wait 30 years for the production of volume P—J 
presume the student may wait that time before he can consult the book. 1 quote this merely 
as an example of what I would call, and I am sorry to say it, the absurdity of so much refinement, 

6172. (Mr. Miines.) How would you propose to enter the works of Pope Pius the 
Second ?—I am quite certain that no student in this country would object to have that author’s 
works entered by his historical name. ‘The historical name of Pius the Second is A®neas 


Sylvius. 
6173. Under /Eneas Sylvius you would put all his works of every character ?—Un- 
doubtedly. 


6174. (Chairman.) Have you read the rules for the compilation of a new catalogue ?—J 
have, some time ago. 

6175. Have you considered them in detail?—I object to the principle on which it is con- 
structed—that is my individual opinion. I think that a condensed catalogue, just a bookseller’s 
catalooue, would do. 

6176. (Mr. Milnes.) How would you treat the collections of works—large volumes of 
tracts, for instance?—-I would enter them under the authors’ names. 

6177. Would you enter each tract separately 7—Undoubtedly. 

6178. For instance, the Harleian Miscellany—would you enter it “ Harleian Miscellany,” 
and then give the tracts of which it is composed, or enter each of those tracts separately in the 
body of the work ?—I would enter it under “ Harleian Miscellany,” but I would also enter ail 
the tracts separately, under subjects or authors’ names. 

6179. Would not that of itself be a very large increase to the bulk of any catalogue ?—No; 
I think there is no objection, since you enlarge the cost of your work by cross-references, for if 
the quantity of type taken up by them were estimated you would find it very considerable. 

6180. I mean the tracts of the Museum generally ?—No, I think not. Tracts are very 
valuable. A great deal of pains ought to be bestowed upon them. 

6181. (Lord Wrottesley.) Upon what do you ground the observation that Adneas Silvius is 
the commonest name given to Pius the Second ?—It is the name he bore among his contempo- 
raries. It is his historicalname. His family name was Piccolomini. 

6182. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) Would you enter it under “ AS,” or “S” ?—I would enter it 
under i. 

6183. (Mr. Milnes.) Do you think a classed catalogue more requisite for the use of 
the library ?—No, a plain catalogue; an alphabetical catalogue is the best thing you can 
provide for the general reader, supposing him not to be a scholar. 

6184. (Lord Seymour.) Would you adopt in all cases where there are two names the rule 
of entering the work under the first name ?— Yes, in a case of that kind. 

6185. In all cases?—There may be exceptions. I think as a general rule it would be well. 

6186. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) Why should you prefer “ Auneas” to “ Silvius?’—It is his 
first name. Piccolomini was his family name; but he was known—it was the fashion in those 
days—among his contemporaries in Europe as Aineas Silvius. It was the pedantry of the 
time that led to it. His correspondents so addressed him, and he so styled himself. 

6187. (Lord Seymour.) In the same way would you enter the works of Jeremy Taylor 
under “ Jeremy?”—No: there you have a surname. Jeremy Taylor did not adopt. two 
Christian names which passed current among his contemporaries as his name. 

6188. (Mr. Milnes.) How would you propose to enter anonymous works ?—If I could 
not find out who the authors were, I would enter them under the most reasonable head that 
the title supplied. 

618¥. Trusting to your own system ?—I fancy you can do nothing else. 

6190. You prefer that to the rule adopted here of taking the first substantive ?—I think so. 

6191. Have you at all calculated what would be the size of such an indexed catalogue for 
this Museum, or the labour required?—The labour would be very trifling, and at very small 
cost, as far as cost is concerned. 

6192. How many entries would there be?—Supposing 400,000 books to be in the library, 
there would be 400,000 entries, or more, and cross-references; suppose the number of entries 
doubled, ; 

6193. You see no practical difficulty in making within a very reasonable time an indexed 
catalogue of the whole library ?—None whatever. 

6194. And you would prefer that to anything else ?—Certainly. 

6195. (The Lord Advocate.) Within what time would such a task be accomplished ?—Of 
course, one can only give an approximate opinion in reply to that question. I have not the 
slightest doubt that 20 clever booksellers’ men would make a catalogue of this library in five 
years, do it well, and have it printed in the time. 

6196. How would you deal with all the additions which come into the library, by copy- 
right and by purchase ?—You must stop somewhere. If you wait till you get a complete col- 
lection of those things, of course we shall never havea catalogue at all. I apprehend they will 
always be increasing. As long as the Act exists, you will have new books coming in: and I 
presume additions by purchase, 
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6197. After you had this catalogue, how would you propose to deal with the new books in 1, H. Turner, Esq. 
the reading-room ?—I would make a second catalogue ; a manuscript catalogue would answer. = 9 oN 

6198. Have you any remarks to make on the books of reference in the reading-room ?— Yes. February 28, 1849. $e) 
With respect to books that are absolutely necessary to the historical student, and which are 
not in the reading-room—they should be; if they were there much trouble would be saved to 
the attendants, and great time to the readers. ‘There are two books especially that are required 
to illustrate Dugdale’s Monasticon; they are the “ Neustria Pia,” the Monasticon of Nor- 
mandy, and the “ Gallia Christiana.” There were a great number of alien houses in this 
country, the history of which is not always very well given in Dugdale. Those two books are 
very essential to elucidate the history of those alien houses. The “ Gallia Christiana” isin 13 
volumes, folio, a difficult book to send for, and it is badly indexed. It gives great trouble 
to send for 13 volumes folio; if it stood in the reading-room it would be a great convenience to 
the public, and the same with the other. There is another book of ecclesiastical history, 
of general history, « Wharton’s Anglia Sacra,” it was formerly in the reading-room, and was 
taken away. I cannot say when. Then in diplomatical history, the history of paleeography, 
you certainly require “ Mabillon de re Diplomatica”’ and the ‘“ Nouveau Traité de Diploma- 
tique,” six volumes, quarto. ‘These are two books not very rare; they are in the library, and f 
copies might be in the reading-room. ‘There is no set of the Byzantine writers in the read- 
ing-room, though there are several sets, I believe, in the general library and in the King’s. 

6199. (Lord Seymour.) Would you have a complete set of the Byzantine writers in the 
reading-room ?—Yes. Niebuhr’s edition is not very large. Again, a great deal of time would be 
saved by Muratori’s works being in the room. You have his Inscrizioni and Dissertations ; 
they are in the reading-room already. It is difficult to say on what principle those two works 
are placed in the room, when the series of Italian chronicles is not. 

6200. Are the shelves in the reading-room not full?—They are full. I propose to consider 
how they are filled. In English history, we want Stowe’s Annals” in the reading-room. It 
is well known that Stowe used for that book very many curious manuscripts, which have been 
lost since his time. It is not a book to read, but for a book of reference it is very valuable. 
The best edition of Strype’s works should be in the reading-room ; and if Mr. Hallam’s works 
are there at all, we should have the best and the last edition of them. There is a book that 
contains a great number of essays of the greatest possible value to the historical student and 
also to the archeologist. I allucle to the “ Mémoires de l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres.” If it were not thought advisable to put that work in the reading-room, the index to 
it would be a very acceptable boon to the reader, because he would know the particular volume 
he required, and might write for it, and thereby save trouble to the attendants and officers of 
the place. The “ Archeologia” of the London Society is in the reading-room; and it would be 
desirable to add to that the transactions of other societies of antiquaries in this country ; for 
instance, the “ Transactions of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland,” and the ‘“‘ Trans- 
actions of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle.” In topography there is a book wanting 
in the reading-room which is of great value, and that is “ Leland’s Itinerary ;’ and to those 
persons who go there to study manuscripts and manuscript literature, a work is wanting 
which is of the greatest importance: two or three copies of it are in the collection—*‘ Fabricu, 
Bibliotheca Latina Media et Infime /Etatis.” That book certainly should have a place 
in the reading-room. For critical purposes, you require constantly to refer to it, and when 
there are two or three copies idle on the shelves of the library, one might as well be in the read- 
ing-room, to save the trouble of writing for it. It may be said, that putting in those works 
would occupy a great space in the reading-room, which is now very well filled, but 1 ap- 
prehend that such would not be the fact. On walking round the reading-room, I conless I do 
not see upon what the principle of selection, as far as the works in it go, is founded. I see such 


books as “ The Sporting Magazine,” ‘“ The Sporisman,” ‘ Blackwood's Lady’s Magazine,”’ 
> ; 


«¢ Ackermann’s Repository,’ © Court Magazine,” “ Lady’s Magazine and M useum,” ‘ Monthly 
Repository,” “ Pinnock’s Guide to Knowledge.” ‘These are selections out of many hundred 
volumes of a similar quality of literature, and these with other unimportant serials occupy a 
space that might be better filled to the advantage of all the readers who frequent the room. 

6201. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Would not the removal of Acts of Parliament, and a number 
of volumes relating to Parliamentary affairs, give ample space ?-I am prepared to say that 
too much space is given to Parliamentary papers, but there is in the reading-room a series of 
local and personal Acts, which are valuable and often consulted. 

6202. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do not readers send for the indexes of any works from the library 
to the reading-room ?—If they please they can do so; that is, supposing an index to exist. In 
the case of the “Gallia Christiana,’ a very heavy work, it would be difficult to write for the 
index, because there is no general index to it. 

6203. I observe that in two biographies which have been produced to me, the Life of Auneas 
Sylvius is entered in both of them under the head of “ Pius the Second ?”—Possibly so; I do 
not object to that; but let us have it in the catalogue in one way. It is nonsense to enter, as 
the entries occur in the old catalogue, one work under Aineas Episcopus Senensis, and some 
under Pius the Second; and some again, the majority of them, under Piccolomini. I would 
observe, \that after a better selection, a better arrangement is needed in the reading-room. 
It is well for a person who has frequented the room for a number of years to know where 
he can find a particular book; but it would be desirable for general readers that there should 
be some classification; that illustrated books should stand together, that books on natural 
history should stand together, and so on; at present it is one mass of confusion—‘for instance, 
in walking round it the other day, I observed that beside and above “ Montfaucon’s Monumens 
Francais” there were odd volumes of the “ Panthéon Litéraire,” containmg, amongst others, 
the “Confessions” of Jean Jacques Rousseau ; “ La Pucelle d’Orléans,” and the Philosophical 
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Dictionary of Voltaire. The “ Sporting Magazine” is arranged below “ Bouquet’s Histo- 
riens de la France; and below the « Sporting Magazine” are the « American State Pa upers.” 
Above «“ Bouquet” is the “ London Gazette.” The «* Mémoires de Condé’’ are placed after 
the volume of the “Army List for 1847,” and on the same shelf; the “ Acta Sanctorum ” 
are in juxtaposition with various editions of Shakspeare and Lord ouanaed Tracts; the same 
may be said of the “Annals of Baronius” and of " « Raynaldi.” These are a few examples of 
the general arrangement of the room. 

6: 304. ( Viscount Canning.) Is there any catalogue of the books in the reading-room ?—Yées, 
a manuscript one; not remarkable as a literary ‘pub: that is on Mr. Cates’s table. 

6205. It is easy to get access to it, is it?—Ye 

6206. (Lord Wr -oltesley.) I presume that the ati endants are quite ready to give information 
to all readers as to where books are placed ?—Yes, no doubt; but if the books were classed in 
the room it would be much better; they might as well be a as mixed up indiscriminately. 
Tam satisfied that if a few of the ‘books I have named were in the reading-room a very great 
deal of trouble would be saved to the attendants. 

6207. Are you generally satisfied with the conduct of all the attendants in the reading- 
room ?—I think no language can express the obligations which readers lie under to them for 
their general civility. 1 particular ‘ly instance the two attendants who have the management 
of the supply of manuscripts to the room, the elder Harris and his son; Mr. Cates “Lhaye 
already mentioned. 

6208. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Have you found any inconvenience from the want of ventila- 
tion ?—Yes; and I would observe that nothing can equal the dirt of the reading-room. There 
is a flea generated in that room that is larger than any to be found elsew here, except in the 
receiv ing rooms of workhouses. 

6209. (Mr. Milnes.) Do you think this dirtiness could be remedied ?—I think it might, 
by laying down the principle that to be entitled to read in the library of the British Museum, or 
the reading-room, you should come there with a tolerably clean person. 

6210. (Viscount Canning.) Do you see many people that do not answer that description 
pene ?— Decidedly. 

5211. (Mr. Milnes.) To an extent to be positively disagreeable ?—Certainly; and | 
Retici myself understand how they originally obtained admission, 

6212. (Vi iscount Canning.) Have you ever observed any instances of unbecoming behaviour 
on the part of those people who seem to be less well-dressed than others?—None, I should 
remark with ver fe great pain about bad dress. I referred directly to personal cleanliness. I 
think a man’s yilieashi is of little consequence provided it be clean. 

6213. (Mr. Milnes.) Have you ever been annoyed by strange sounds and actions ?— 
Often. There is a person Ww ho frequents the reading- room WAG is a source of annoy- 
ance to many of the readers, I am told that he is an idiot, and that heis sent there by his 
friends. I cannot say w hether that report is true or not; but his friends get rid of him at the 
expense of the public. I do not mention the gentleman’: sname. I think it would be to the 
credit of the room and the conyenience of the readers if he were reimeyed. 


[ The Witness withdrew. | 
Adjourned till Tuesday at 12 o’clock. 


Turspay, February 27, 1849. 
The Eart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Lord Srymour, Viscount Cannine, Sir CHartes Lemon, Sir Ropericx I. Murcuison, 
The Lorp Apvocatr, and Mr. Mines. 
John Payne Collier, Esq., further examined. 

6214. (Chairman.) Do you wish to add anything to the evidence which you have already 
given ?—I wish, with the permission of the Commissioners, very shortly to state one or two 
points. In consequence of the lateuess of the hour at which I was examined on the former 
day, I was necessarily obliged to abridge some points I had intended to speak on and to 
omit others. I shall not trouble the Commissioners unnecessarily with anything that I 
abridged upon that occasion; but, perhaps, they will allow me to add something which I 
omitted. It has been stated to me by persons who have seen my letter, that I have been 
guilty of some apparent discourtesy to Mr. Panizzi, in one part of it where I appear, from 
the wording of it, to draw a comparison Le inaea Mr. Panizzi’s knowledge of English 
literature and my own. The passage to which I refer is this, “ I may be excused, I hope, 
for saying that early in life, finding myself very deficient in a knowledge of the amusing and 
imaginative literature of the country of Mr, Panizzi, for about three years I devoted myself 
to that exclusively ; mainly in the hope of discovering some of the original stories of the plays 
of Shakespeare, not yet pointed out by his critics. But although L read much, I left so much 
more unread, that I cannot have the slightest pretension to put my small stock of knowledge 
of Italian literature in mes ison with the acquisitions of a learned and accomplished native. 
On the other hand, I respectfully claim to be better informed regarding the literature of my 
own country; and during about 30 years I have made it my peculiar study.” I never meant 
to claim to be better informed regarding even English literature than Mr. Panizzi, but I 
claimed to be better informed respecting “the literature of my own country than respecting the 
literature of Italy, to which I have paid comparatively little attention. I mention this, 
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because I can have no feeling but that of great respect to Mr. Panizzi; I know his talents 
and I know his acquirements—and I shall be always disposed to treat them with the utmost 
respect. I have never known him out of this institution; and here I have experienced from 
him uniform civility: I speak of him only as the advocate of what I consider a bad system, 
With reference to the letter from which I have read a quotation, will your Lordship also allow 
me to observe, that in consequence of a note from your Lordship asking me for the heads upon 
which I thought I could speak touching the catalogue of the library, I determined to put my 
thoughts upon paper—the letter itself occupied me only two days in writing and one day in 
printing; therefore, if there should be anything that requires correction, I hope the Commis- 
sioners will attribute any mistake as to a fact or any error as to argument in some degree to the 
haste with which it was necessarily put together. At the same time I am not aware of any 
mistake, but I shall be happy to have any error corrected. My only object was to state dis- 
tinetly and clearly what my opinions are, and to state them with perfect respect toMr. Panizzi, 
the head of the Printed Book Department of the Museum. 

6215. Do you think the number of frequenters of the reading-room likely to be increased 
eventually, and why ?—TI should think the number is likely to be rapidly increased. Your 
Lordship will observe the list of visitors which Sir Henry Ellis handed in represents the 
average amount for a certain number of years. My opinion is, that if a sufficient catalogue for 
finding books and for accomplishing the purposes of literary men were provided, the effect 
of it would be, that the readers in the Museum would not only be increased in number 
but increased in quality, and that in proportion as you gave them an opportunity of easy 
reference to good books, they would avail themselves of it, and you would thus improve the 
class of readers frequenting the Museum (though, I think, it much higher than many persons 
now imagine it to be), and that their works would also be most essentially improved. At 
present, your Lordship is aware that great facilities of transit are afforded from all parts of the 
kingdom, so that now a journey from a distance is as easily performed as a walk from any part 
of the metropolis; and my belief is, that if the facility of a catalogue such as I propose were 
afforded to the readers who frequent the Museum, and to the public generally, those readers 
would be very much multiplied indeed. One reason why the visitors of foreign libraries are few 
may be that the catalogues are generally manuscript and insufficient. 

6216. You have given in your evidence, and in the course of this letter, some opinions as to 
the time within which it would be possible to prepare, and to print what you consider a good 
and useful catalogue; have you anything further that you wish to add upon that subject ?—In 
the evidence [ gave upon a former day, I proceeded upon the supposition that the cataloguing 
of my brief entries would proceed only at the rate that has been hitherto pursued in the British 
Museum, that is, at the rate of 60 entries per day. Uponthat calculation I went with reference 
to what I then said; but in my letter to yeur Lordship (and I think it an important point), I 
state, according to my own experience particularly, that it would be very easy for gentlemen 
employed in cataloguing, who were paid in proportion to the quantity of work they performed, 
to catalogue at the rate of 120 entries a-day instead of 60. I take it, this would be the result : 
120 entries per day, by each of ten cataloguers, would produce 1200 entries per day; that 
would amount to 7200 per week, and multiplying that by 52, the number of weeks in the year, 
it would amount to 374,400 entries in the year; that, doubled for the two years, would make 
748,800 in the two years. So that my humble supposition is that, if this plan of cataloguing by 
short entries were adopted and introduced by Mr. Panizzi, perhaps with the strength at present 
in the Museum, we should be able to have the manuscript of a catalogue in entire readiness at 
the end of two years, and at the end of those two years I would put it into the hands of 20 or 
30 printers, and I would print it off with the utmost despatch, in order that literary men in all 
parts of the country, and in this town in particular, might not be delayed in the receipt of such 
a boon. 

6217. Are you to be understoood to say, that you speak in some measure from your own 
experience upon this subject ?—I have made several experiments of that kind, and I did it 
only a day or two since with the books on my own shelves. I took them down indiscriminately, 
and I found that with ease I could make 25 or 30 entries in the hour, Therefore, multiplying 
25 by 6, supposing the work only to be done in the Museum at the rate of six hours per day, 
it gives 150 entries per day; but I have not taken that extreme, but only 120 entries per day, 
which I think might be easily accomplished by any gentleman who was paid according to the 
work he properly performed. 

6218. Of course, you are well acquainted with the books in your own library ?—I am very well 
acquainted with them, but my acquaintance is general with literature, and though I do not 
pretend to put myself in competition with any gentleman, still I am able to catalogue books 
in Latin, Greek, English, French, Italian, and German. I took down books in all those 
languages, in order to test my power of cataloguing them in various languages with facility 
sufficient to accomplish the end. 

6219. Do you think it would be easy to find ten persons who would have anything like 
the same facility in cataloguing the books of a large library like that of the British Museum, 
as you found with regard to the books upon your shelves ?—I think so. If you take men com- 
petent to their particular departments ; for instance, if you take men, as I propose they should 
be taken, for the classical languages, Greek and Latin; if you take men for English ; if you take 
men competent to French, competent to Spanish, German, and Italian books, they will be easily 
able to catalogue quite as fast in the languages which they well understand, and with the 
literature of which they are well acquainted, as I could do, who pretend to no peculiar com- 
petence, in five or six languages. 

6220. Have you preserved the titles which you drew up in your library ?—I have. 
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J.P. Collier, Esq. 6221. Should you have any objection to put them into the hands of the Commissioners ?— 

is Not the least. [The Witness produced the same.| . 
February 27, 1849. 6222. Do you know whether the system of taking gentlemen from various countries for 
different languages was ever tried at the Museum ?—I am not aware whether it has, but I con- 


clude it has, and that it is the practice at this moment. I do not mean that men should be taken 
from different countries, but that men of our own country should be employed who would be 
competent to particular languages. Ido not mean that we should go abroad to search for 
cataloguers of books. I apprehend in this country we can find abundance of men of educa- 
tion who would be competent to the ordinary languages of Europe. The oriental languages 
would be much more difficult, and it might be a question whether in a catalogue of this kind 
the oriental languages ought to be introduced. Upon that point I do not offer any opinion. 
6223. Have you anything you wish to add to the observations which you have previously 
made upon the probable cost of the catalogue ?—With respect to the expense of cataloguing, 
I have taken it at two years, and I have supposed the cataloguers to be paid liberally, 
and in such a way that they would be well remunerated for their labour. It is a scale at 
which, I think, I should be able to find, or anybody would be able to find, gentlemen very 
adequate to perform the duties. Upon a former day, I stated an estimate of a higher amount 
than I believe to be absolutely necessary. I had with me calculations for two amounts, one 
higher and the other lower: I only stated the higher. I wish, if the Commissioners will 
sive me leave, to state what the result is upon the lower calculation. I suppose 10 cataloguers 


Bti¥e 


to be employed for the purpose, two at 500/. a year, that will be L000/.; two at 4002. a year, 
800/.; three at 3002. a year, 900/., and three at 200/. a year, 6002, making together 3300/. 

per annum for the expense of compiling the catalogue. That sum in two years would amount 

to 66002., and for that sum or something like it, [ apprehend they would be able to accom- 

plish the work. Supposing there were 10 cataloguers thus employed, who, I believe, would be 

able to do the whole in a satisfactory manner; still, as I say in my letter 10 your Lordship, it 

would be necessary that a man like Mr. Panizzi should superintend the undertaking. They 
entire control of the cataloguers, the judgment of the manner in which they did the work, and 

the decision as to their competence, should be left entirely to him, and that being the case, you 

would be able to get the work done, and properly done, in the way and within the period I 

have suggested. 

6224, Have you formed any opinion as to whether the cataloguers should proceed alphabe- 
tically or shelf by shelf?—My opinion is, that they ought to proceed shelf by shelf, as far as 
it is possible to employ cataloguers upon the same case or shelf of books. 

6225. Where is the difficulty which you contemplate in employing them upon different 
shelves?—I am supposing that if they want to dismiss case after case, the ten cataloguers 
might interfere with each other; but in that view I am supposing books in all the European 
languages to be arranged in the same press. Then, if the ten cataloguers competent to 
those European languages were to be employed upon that one press, they might interfere one 
with the other. 

6226. Have you formed any estimate of the number of yolumes of which such a catalogue 
would consist ?—The calculation which I have made is this—it is a calculation as to the 
number of volumes that would be occupied by this catalogue. I have supposed that in a 
double-column page fifty entries can be contained, If there were 600 pages in each volume, 
there would be 30,000 entries in every volume. Twenty-five volumes octavo, In double 
columns, would contain 750,000 entries; but, onthe other hand, if it were thought more 
expedient to have 40 entries upon a page instead of 50, and 700 pages in each volume, there 
would be 28,000 entries in each volume, and 25 volumes would give therefore 700,000 entries ; 
which is something below the amount at the rate of 50 entries upon a page. 

6227. Do the views which you have just stated comprise your opinion as to the least possible 
expense at which a sufficient catalogue could be furnished?—No ; I think the readers in the 
Museum, speaking for myself as one, would be satisfied if even a supplement were made to 
the catalogue of 1819 by Sir Henry Ellis and Mr. Baber. If we could have a list of all the 
books in the Museum furnished to us in a separate alphabet, and in a printed form, as a sup- 
plement to Sir Henry Ellis’s and Mr. Baber’s catalogue, we should be content with that; 
recollecting also that the catalogue of the King’s Library is already in print, and may be 
referred to on any occasion, and that the catalogue of Mr. Grenville’s Library is also now in 
print, and may be referred to on any occasion. It would be possible, that the catalogue I 
propose, supposing it were thought necessary to furnish it in a short time and at a cheap 
rate, might be compiled exclusive of the King’s Library, exclusive of Mr, Grenvyille’s Library, 
and exclusive of Sir Joseph Banks’s Library, and rendered merely a supplement to the cata- 
logue of Sir Henry Ellis and Mr. Baber. 

6228 In that case the readers of the Museum would have to consult at least five printed 
catalogues?—They would have to consult five printed catalogues; and, to avoid that incon- 
venience, I propose they should be all comprised in one catalogue, in the way I have stated. 

6229. Have you any further remarks to make upon the present method of obtaining books in 
the reading-room?—I approve of that which has been objected to by several witnesses—the 
system of press-marks; I think that, aithough it gives the reader a little more trouble in 
making out the ticket, it ultimately saves time to him, because he is able to give that 
information on the ticket which he hands to the messenger without difficulty to himself, and thus 
save a good deal of trouble in the interior of the library : in that case, the messenger has 
nothing to do but to go to the very shelf where the book is which is wanted by the reader. 
So much do I think this, that, provided the books were always exactly in their proper places 
on the shelves, if the shelves were numbered, and the books numbered upon the shelves, 
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it would be unnecessary to give anything more upon the ticket than the pressmark, because 
the attendant would go mechanically to the shelf and bring the right work, if it were not 
in the hands of any other reader. But that is not a point which I would enforce, because I 
think the trouble which is now given to the readers is comparatively so small, that they have 
no right to complain of it, and that it affords them all due facility in the obtaining of books. 

6230, Do you propose to append an index to the catalogue you contemplate ?—I have not 
contemplated that ; I make it merely an alphabetical finding catalogue. 

6231. If the catalogue you propose were printed, what would you do with it ?—If the cata- 
logue I propose were printed, I would send it to all the public libraries in the kingdom, I 
mean to libraries of any character, and with any reasonable number of books, such as now 
exist in some of our large towns. 

6232. Would the catalogue, which you call anindex, be of use to persons engaged in 
bibliographical pursuits ?—It would be of great use ; bibliographers would by its means get 
the book itself, It would enable them to obtain the book from which they would extract the 
bibliographical matter they wanted. They would not be content with the representation of 
it in any catalogue. Suppose the title of a book to be given with great fulness in the catalogue, 
they would never be satisfied without seeing the book itself. No bibliographer is satisfied 
without reference to the book itself, if it is possible to obtain it. 

6233. Therefore a fuller catalogue than the one you describe would not be wanted by any 
person ?—I think not ; and upon that principle I have proceeded. May I mention a circum- 
stance which occurred to me only yesterday, to show the necessity of obtaining the book itself? 
My pursuits, as your Lordship is aware, from the great kindness you have shown to me in 
employing me to make a bibliographical catalogue of books in your Lordship’s library, have 
been very much bibliographical. I have, I suppose, a hundred books in my own possession 
that I believe are not in the Museum. It is impossible for me to ascertain very distinetly 
whether they are or are not so from the present confused and confusing catalogue ; there- 
fore 1 only state that I have a certain number of books which are not in the Museum, One 
of these happened, as I thought, to be a copy of ‘The Encomion of Lady Pecunia, or the 
Praise of Money.” I was told yesterday, ‘‘ You need not pride yourself upon the exclusive 
possession of that book, because it is in the Museum,” Your Lordship, in your library, has 
the second edition of this book; and I hold in my hand the first edition: it is a book of very 
great rarity; and when a gentleman informed me yesterday that the book was in the Museum, 
I was taken by surprise, because some years ago I looked for it, and had been unable to find 
it. I looked again yesterday, and was still unable to find it. At last, I resorted to the 
gentleman who gave me the information, and he showed it to me under the head of the 
fourth title of this book, “ Poems in Divers Humours,” assigned there to Richard Barnfield. 
It is not under the name of Barnfield, as I contend it ought to have been, because his name 
appears on the title-page. I sent for the book, and there I found it entered certainly as the 
edition of 1598, and anybody looking at the book carelessly might be deceived by it. I 
do not know whether it has been an imposition practised upon the Museum: I suppose 
those who purchased the book were aware of it; but certainly, as far as relates to the 
catalogue, it is an imposition, because there is no note whatever to state that it is a mere 
reprint. Anybody sending for it, as I did yesterday, would conclude that the attendant 
would bring him the original edition of the book. Instead of that, he brought me a book 
which was evidently a gross fraud, regarding which, supposing the fact to have been known, 
the catalogue was silent. Your Lordship is aware that that book was reprinted for the 
Roxburgh Club; a certain number of copies were struck off upon modern paper for the 
members, but this copy has been struck off from the same types upon old-looking paper; and 
an additional antiquity has been given to the appearance of the book by some pretended old 
writing in it, and upon the title-page, as if the price originally paid for the book had been 
only 4d. Instead of being an original edition, it is only a repetition upon old paper of the 
‘reprint for the Roxburgh Club. I inquired yesterday where the book was purchased, and 
what was paid for it, but I could obtain no information. 

6234. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Who was the person who informed you of this book being in 


‘the library: was it one of the attendants ?—No, it was a gentleman whom I met accidentally 


in the library, to whom I had lent the edition I have in my hand, that he might make use of it. 
I charged him to take particular care of it, as I believed it was not in the Museum. 

6235. (Lord Seymour.) You stated that you had great trouble in finding it in the cata- 
logue ?—Yes. 


. 


6236. Was it in the manuscript part, or the printed part of the catalogue ?—In the manu- 
script part. 

6237. What was the nature of your difficulty in finding it in the catalogue; was it from the 
mode of its entry ?—There were two difficulties—first, it was not entered under the name of 
the author which is at full length on the first title-page; next, it was entered by a title-page 
which is the fourth in the book itself. 

6238. (Chairman.) Supposing that your catalogue had been completed, what assistance 
would you have derived from it in this particular inquiry ?—I should have known some years 
ago that the book was in the library. If this fraud had been detected, I should have been 
made aware of it in the catalogue. 

6239. (Lord Advocate.) Supposing Mr. Panizzi’s catalogue had been completed, and in as 
an efficient state as he wishes to have it, would not that have given you the information 
respecting this book, without your seeing the book itself?—TI think not. The catalogue quotes 
the fourth title of the book as it is reprinted, and as it stands in the original edition. If 
Mr. Panizzi had added a note, “ This is a fraud that has been practised by some person,” 
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J.P. Collier, Esq. it would have explained it, and it would have appeared that this was really only a copy of 
— the Roxburgh Club edition. 

February 27,1849. 6940), Probably if Mr. Panizzi’s catalogue were completed, the comment, which is a very 
necessary one in this case, would have been added ?—It might have been so; but I do not 
think that has been done in the volume letter A generally. At all events, the fraud is not 
hinted at in the catalogue now in use, but the book is entered with the greatest simplicity, as if 
it were really the original edition of 1598. ; 

6241. (Viscount Canning.) Supposing the letter B were finished upon the same scheme as 
letter A is finished in the new catalogue, should not you have expected to find such a note as 
you have described appended to the entry of that book ?—I should not have expected to find 
the book entered at all in this way; it ought to have been entered in the letter B as “ another 
copy.” 

6242, ( Chairman.) Opening the catalogue casually at page 48, I find a title, “ Prize- 
Essays and Transactions, by Henry Mackenzie ;” then there follows a.small note, Upon the 
title-page of the sixth volume the name of Mackenzie is omitted.” If details of that nature 
are inserted, surely you might expect to find in Mr. Panizzi’s completed catalogue a notice 
that this book was a reprint ?~-It might be found if the cataloguer were aware of the fraud. 

6243. Is not it probable that it would be so, supposing the catalogue were properly executed, 
according to its design ?—It is probable. 

6244, Lord Seymour.) You were understood to say that, in forming your catalogue, you 
would proceed by taking down all the books at once from a particular shelf, and so cataloguing 
them, not cataloguing them as they are now catalogued, from a comparison with other 
catalogues ?’—I would begin de novo, and I would not use any of the entries made in the 
present catalogues, because I would not run the risk of repeating errors or of omitting books. 

6245. You would proceed by taking down whole shelves, and cataloguing the books as they 
came before you?—At once and permanently. 

6246. You have also said that you propose to make two catalogues, one of which is to.be 
made in elaborate detail, and which is to contain the signatures, the date, and the peculiarity of 
every book, for the security of the Museum. When the books are taken down, is that to be 
entered upon also, as well as the mere index catalogue ?—I propose that the detailed catalogue 
should be made according to the convenience and means of the Museum; but that the short 
catalogue should be made with all despatch, for the convenience and use of the reading-room 
and of the literary world. 

6247. I understand you to mean that in the first instance, upon taking down the books, 
you would take them down merely to make an index, and not for the purpose of the detailed 
catalogue ?—Certainly. 

6248. (Lord Advocate.) How would you deal with a case in which books are taken down 
from the shelves or from the press, in which there were pamphlets in different languages ?— 
If they contained pamphlets in different languages, they must go to cataloguers in succes- 
sion, so that the book would be dismissed at once, and finished. 

6249. (Viscount Canning.) Will you explain that a little more fully? Do you mean that a 
volume containing pamphlets in different languages should pass from the hands of one of those 
cataloguers to another, till each separate pamphlet in each separate language was exhausted? 
—That is what I would suggest. ‘Those, however, are matters of detail, into which I have 
not entered. I have only proposed what appeared to me would be the most convenient course. 

6250. Supposing that not each individual volume, but only each individual case or shelf, 
contained works bound separately, but in different languages, or on different subjects, when 
you have taken down the contents of that case, or that shelf, how do you propose to apportion 
between the ten different cataloguers the separate volumes which belong to the department of 
each ?—It must be done by their being carried from one to another, according to the language 
of the book. 

6251. What is to be carried?—The book. 

6252. Who is to carry it, and who is to send it?—A messenger might be necessary for the 
purpose, 

6253. Do you think if that process were gone through throughout the whole of the Museum, 
in which the library is not completely arranged as to subjects or as to languages, the cata- 
loguers would be able to get through the number of entries you appear to imagine ?—I think 
they would, but that is matter of opinion. 

6254. Would not it, in point of fact, be a much more complicated process. than the one 
from which you draw your deduction, namely, that of taking down the books with which you 
are pretty well acquainted yourself in your own library ?—I admit there is a difference. 

6255. (Lord Advocate.) What are you to do in the case of a person who has written books 
in different languages ?—Those are points of detail which would depend upon the rules on 
which the catalogue should be formed. 

6256. Take the works of Bacon, or the works of Newton, for example ?—They must be 
catalogued by a person competent to the different languages in which the works were written. 

6257. Then the catalogue must be shifted, in order to catalogue the works of any person 
who has written in different languages from one cataloguer to the other, from French to Latin, 
and from Latin to Greek, is that your proposal ?—I apprehend that it would not be a matter 
of any great difficulty ; but if it were, another, and simpler course, must be pursued, Each 
ataloguer must have the books which are in the language to which he is competent placed 
before him, 

6258. (Sir Charles Lemon.) How would you act in respect to translations; into whose 
hands should you put them ?—It would depend upon what language the work was translated 
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into. If there were a translation such as Cowper’s Homer, I should put it into the hands of 
a gentleman who was competent to catalogue the English books, it being a well-known English 
translation. 

6259. (Lord Advocate.) An intimate knowledge of the books in the collection of which the 
catalogue is to be made must be a great assistance in making the catalogue ?—Of course it 
must. 

6260. Therefore do you consider that, from taking down your own books from your own 
shelves, you are in a condition to form a correct estimate of the time and trouble of making a 
catalogue of a library, where many of the books are necessarily quite unknown to the person 
who writes the titles?—I know there is a great advantage in taking down one’s own books 
from one’s own shelves, but I think that advantage is not so great but that persons of compe- 
ence to the particular languages could accomplish the end I have in view at the rate which I 

ropose. I did it in six languages; they would only have to do it in one. 

6261. That rate you judge of from the facility which you found in forming a catalogue of 
your own library ?—From the great facility : I made, with the utmost ease, 25 and 30 entries 
in anhour. The entries which I have brought here to-day were made at the rate of 25 in 
an hour, and I wrote them at perfect leisure, and corrected them afterwards. 

6262. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Yn like manner, you think that a person acquainted with 
science, would more rapidly catalogue scientific works ?—Certainly; and in my letter I have 
said, that persons of science must catalogue scientific works, and must be employed and paid 
for that purpose. 

6263. (Lord Seymour.) In speaking of the speed with which a catalogue could be made, 
you said you thought each person employed might make 120 entries a~day?—Yes, in six 
hours. 

6264. Which you suppose to be his day’s work ?—Which may be his day’s work ; but if he 
is paid in proportion to the work he does, and the Museum be open till seven o'clock in the 
evening, as it is in the summer time, he might extend his time, and more rapidly accomplish 
the end I contemplate. 

6265. After the entries are made on slips of paper, ‘as you propose, how do you proceed to 
their arrangement ?—That is a matter which must be taken into consideration. ‘What I would 
propose would be that every cataloguer, before he finishes his day’s work, should alphabetically 
arrange the 120 entries he has made in the day: that would afford some facility for the final 
arrangement. 

6266. Do you mean that he shall paste them in a book, or that he shall put them merely 
one after another ?—One after another. I have arranged those slips now in Lord Ellesmere’s 
hands in that manner. 

6267. Are they to be copied into a book which is to be sent to the printer? or how do you 
propose to proceed ?—They may be handed over to the printer, the slips being numbered, and 
every one of them made the foundation of the printer’s composition. If, however, it were found 
more convenient, it would be a very small task indeed to paste them upon paper in the proper 
succession of the alphabet. 

6268. Have you made any allowance of time for that arrangement ?—In the proposition 
I have this morning submitted to the Commissioners, I propose that the cataloguing should be 
completed on slips within two years. I have allowed one year for printing the catalogue. 
That year, however, need not be consumed in printing the catalogue, because if there should 
be a number of printers, say 25, employed upon the work, those 25 printers would each only 
have an octavo volume to print. Now no printer requires a year to complete an octavo volume ; 
he would do so in a much shorter time, even with all the difficulties of correction. I think 
in that year, besides the time to be allowed for printing, it would be very easy to have the slips 
arranged alphabetically, and, if it were necessary, pasted down on paper, and immediately 
handed over to the printer. I propose, and I think Mr. Panizzi’s suggestion a most wise and 
proper one in that respect, that not a line of the catalogue should be put to press till the whole 
of the copy is completed. 

6269. You stated upon the last occasion that you thought much more simple rules might 
be given for making a catalogue—that twenty rules, in your opinion, would be sufficient for the 
purpose: have you considered since then what rules would be necessary for the purpose? You 
were asked, “Can you specify any rules which you think are necessary ?” You said, “ If the 
Commission will give me till another day I will prepare a statement of such rules as I consider 
indispensable in a catalogue.” Have you such rules prepared ?—I have not. W ith respect to 
the rules, I shall be quite prepared, if the Commissioners think it necessary, to point out such 
rules in the very briefest form, as ought to be generally observed, leaving (as I contend must be 
left) a great deal more to the discretion of the superintendent of the catalogue, and of the 
cataloguers themselves who are competent to their work, than is left by the 91 rules before 
your Lordship. 

6270. Would not that lead to the necessity of more cross-references in the catalogue ?—It 
is not easy to say how many cross-references would be necessary. I have made my calculation 
of 750,000 entries upon the supposition that there are 435,000 volumes in the Museum. I 
think that the additional number beyond 435,000 volumes, that is to say, 315,000 cross- 
entries will be sufficient. 

6271. When the mode of cataloguing any title is left to the discretion of the cataloguer 
without a rule, will it not increase the difficulty of finding the book, unless there are a great 
number of cross references given, since there would be no one rule to which you can at once 
apply as affording the means for finding a book ?—I am no enemy to cross references : on the 
contrary, as far as they are requisite, I would have them inserted; but I do not think it neces- 


sary that the rules should be so complicated or so numerous. Looking to the catalogue which 
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Sir Henry Ellisand Mr. Baber made in 1819, and knowing that they had not a single rule by 
which they worked, excepting such as they agreed upon between themselves, and knowing 
also that that is a very valuable catalogue to all the readers in the Museum, I think if 
you were to set such men as Sir Henry Ellis and Mr. Baber down to make a catalogue of the 
remainder of the books upon the same plan, it would be a very great boon, though certain 
general corrections would render it more valuable. 

6272. Have not you heard great complaints of that catalogue?—I have not; never among 
the readers in the reading-room; and though it is very faulty in some points, I have never 
heard the readers say that it was not a great additional advantage. I remember myself, 
in the year 1819, when it was first brought into the reading-room, thinking what an amazing 
advantage it was to all the readers. i 

6273. When you speak of additional advantage, you mean that the parties before had no 
catalogue ?—There is a catalogue now in the reading-room ,partly in print, and partly in 
manuscript. I think it would be a great advantage if that catalogue were at this moment 
carried to a printer, and converted into a printed catalogue which should be usable by all 
the readers in the Museum. 

6274, You said, on a former day, that that was a course which you would not recommend ? 
—I do not recommend it, because I think the other course I suggest preferable; but I still think 
t would be a great advantage. 

6275. (Viscount Canning.) You spoke of Mr. Baber’s and Sir Henry Ellis’s catalogue ; are 
you aware at whose suggestion the new system of cross-references was adopted in the new cata- 
logue ?—I am not. 

6276. You are not aware that it was at Mr. Baber’s suggestion ?—Not at all. The system 
of cross-references I am not opposed to, because I think it adds to the facility of getting at 
books. The great object I have in view is, to enable a reader at once to know whether a 
book he wants to see is in the Museum, and by the shortest process to place it before him. 

6277. (Sir Charles Lemon.) If you adopt the present system of cross-references, do not you 
thereby give up your principal object of reducing the catalogue into a small compass?—I 
have allowed for the difference between 435,000 and 750,000 for cross-references, taking 
pamphlets into consideration; but L beg leave to observe, that Mr. Panizzi himself, in his 
letter to Lord Ellesmere, does not seem to be confident as to the number of works in the 
Museum. In one part of his letter, he states them at 500,000 works: he speaks, on the 
first page, of ‘‘a collection of printed books for public use, containing not less than 500,000 
works: on the 14th page of his letter, he speaks of the public having access to “a 
library of 400,000 volumes, or not much less than 600,000 works.” Of course upon those 
matters relating to the number of pamphlets there are in the Museum, and the number of 
volumes which contain separate tracts, I must be in a state of comparative ignorance. Mr, 
Panizzi knows them well, but states them differently. 

6278. Does Mr. Panizzi, in the first page, state that such is the amount of the collection in 
the Museum ?—I will read the very words he uses. “The question is, what is the best plan 
of completing, in a uniform and consistent manner, in the shortest time, regard being had 
to the due execution of the work, a full and accurate alphabetical catalogue of a collection of 
printed books for public use, containing not less than 500,000 works, and being an amalga- 
mation of three or four separate large libraries?” 

6279. Does not that appear to you rather to contemplate what the collection in the Museum 
might be, than what it actually is?—I take it for granted that Mr. Panizzi, when writing 
this letter upon the 29th of January, 1848, knew what volumes there were in the library, and 
how many works there were in those volumes. I ventured to say upon a former day, that there 
are in the library many works which consist of many volumes, for which one entry only would 
be necessary. 

6280. Is not that rather shadowing out a plan generally applicable to a library of that 
magnitude, than pretending to state accurately what number of books there are?—It may be 
so; but I have read the words which Mr. Panizzi has used on page | of his letter, and I have 
also read from page 14 the words he has there used, stating the library to consist of 600,000 
works, 

6281. (Lord Advocate.) Respecting the book of poems, of which you have produced a 
copy; you stated, that «‘ Poems in Divers Humours” was the fourth title of the book ?—It is. 

6282. It is the fourth title in order, as you gave me the book, and as it is generally printed ; 
but how is it certainly the fourth title of this book, the book not being paged throughout ?— 
The book has signatures, your Lordship will observe, which begin again at the second title, 
and are marked continuously to the end. 

6283. The signatures begin twice afresh. _The third title is a title which occurs in the 
course of the continuous signatures, beginning at the second title. Does the fourth title appear 
as a separate publication ?—It is never found apart. ‘The copy that was reprinted from it, is 
printed exactly as it stands there. 

6284-5. The tracts have always been found together ?—Yes. 

6286. In the ordinary way in which it is printed ?—Yes. 

6287. The name of Barnfield occurs only upon one of those tracts ?—It occurs only upon 
the first of the four titles. 

6288. Which is not the general title, but a special title ?—Yes. 

6289. The name of Barnfield does not occur upon any other title ?—-It does not. 

6290. What is there to inform a person cataloguing this book that all these tracts have 
been written by a man of the name of Barnfield? They are found in the same volume, but 
they are not separately paged, and with the exception of the second and fourth titles, are under 
a course of different signatures—there is nothing to show anybody not acquainted with the his- 
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torical fact that Barnfield was the author of all of them who wrote the three last ?—The fact 
is, that they are found together, both in the original edition and in the reprint. A reprint 
of the book now before the Commissioners is entered in the catalogue as the original edition. 
It consists precisely of the parts which your Lordship has separated, and it is found in the 
catalogue under the title which occurs fourth in the volume. 

6291. Why should a person making a catalogue enter that book only under one title—he may 


or may not happen to know that Barnfield was the author of those books. It is only upon the 


first that the name of Barnfield occurs; it does not occur upon the tracts which are separately 


printed, beginning with the second title ?—He could only know it by knowing the history 


of the book, and knowing that it was published entire, and that all the poems are by Barnfield. 
In all the catalogues 1 have consulted it occurs under the name of Barnfield, and under 
what is the first title, which I apprehend was the general title of the book. 

6292. Do you consider that a cataloguer is a man who ought to know the author of every 
anonymous publication—here the third and fourth are anonymous ?—He ought to have known 


_ the author of this celebrated work, or he was unfit for his duty. I find no entry of that tract 


which has Barnfield’s name in the title-page; but I may be mistaken. 

6293. Should not those “ Poems in Divers Humours” have been entered under that parti- 
cular title ?—Certainly not ; because it is only part of a larger work. 

6294. (Mr. Milnes.) May not the cataloguer have thought that the “* Poems in Divers 


| Humours” referred to the whole of the four tracts instead of to a single one ?—He may have 


thought it; but he ought not to have thought it if he had been a bibliographer—if he were 
competent to his duty he would not have thought it. 

6295. (Lord Advocate.) Is it not possible that I might have had a copy of the last slip in 
the first edition, or a copy of any other of the slips which bore, for instance, the title “Com- 
plaints of Poetry for the Death of Liberality.” That would have been the title of one. The other 


would have been “ Poems in Divers Humours.” If I had not known that Barnfield was the 
_ author of those two I should never have found them in the catalogue unless they were sepa- 


rately entered ?—I submit that any person who is employed to catalogue books in old English 
poetry ought to be acquainted with that fact. The book is a very well-known book, though it 
is a very scarce book. 

6296. You require for your cataloguer not only a person of general knowledge in the lan- 
guage, but of great knowledge in literature, and in a branch of literature which is exceedingly 


t=) . . . 
obscure and difficult of acquisition ?—I do require that, and I could obtain it without difficulty. 


| it ought to be obtained by the Museum for the sake of its own character. 


6297. (Viscount Canning.) What do you imagine to be the value of the first edition which 
you say you have of that book ?—The value of books of this sort is arbitrary, and the value of 
thisis lessened by its being torn. I should not have the slightest objection to give ten guineas 
for this book, 

6298. At what price would you value the copy which is in the Museum, which has been 
described as a forgery ?—At the very utmost I should say 10s., excepting so far as it may 
be a curiosity by being a fraud. 

6299. (Lord Seymour.) Have you any opinion as to the best course of dealing with dupli- 
cates in the library of the Museum ?—I have always entertained an opinion that it would be 


_ exceedingly advantageous to all large provincial towns, if public libraries were established in 
| them, whether for lending or otherwise, as circumstances may render necessary or it were con- 


sidered expedient; and if such libraries were established in towns like Manchester and 


| Birmingham and Leeds, the duplicates in the British Museum might be made available for 


5 


_ that purpose. I would carry my notion upon the subject so far, that as there are in this house, 
_as I understand, six copies of the first Homer, I should not be anxious greedily to monopolize 
those six copies, but I would send one of them down to a provincial town like Birmingham or 


Manchester, so that the interest of the public in that part of the world might be attracted to 
the collection, and those who went to see the first Homer, if we suppose it to be there, would 
also be interested in making inquiries respecting Homer, which under other circumstances 
they might omit to make. 

6300. Do you mean that you would part with the duplicate of any valuable or rare work ?- ~ 
I would, provided it were to go to a part of the country where it would be at all appreciated, 
and where the effect of possessing it would induce persons frequenting that public library, 
which I suppose to be established, to inquire and make themselves acquainted with the book, 
its author, and his contemporaries. 

6301. Do you mean, that where there are only two copies of a work you would send one of 
them away from the Museum ?—That is a question which I have only considered generally. 
Whether I would dispose of triplicates or quadruplicates, but would not dispose of them where 
there were only two copies, I am not prepared to say. I should speak more correctly probably, 
if I spoke of triplicates, than by using the word “ duplicates.”” J mean those books which are 
entered in the catalogue as “another copy,” and “another copy ;” which, according to my 
mode of estimating the thing, is a bad way of cataloguing, because it occupies a great deal of 
room unnecessarily :—it might be given in one line, “ other copies.’” Supposing there were three 
other copies, you might say “three other copies,” in a single line. If there were six or seven 
other editions, you might say ‘other editions,” of such and such dates. 

6302. (Viscount Canning.) Am I to understand you to say, that you would send away 
another edition of a book ?—That is a question depending upon how far another edition was 
an improvement or a variation. 

6303. You would consider that the whole of an option of that kind should be a matter of 


discretion ?—Of course. 
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6304. (Lord Seymour.) With whom would you leave that discretion ?—With any persons 
who are placed in power in this institution, with the aid of the Keeper of Printed Books. 

6305. You are aware of the way that books were parted with formerly, when they were sold 
from this Museum ?—I know the careless manner in which duplicates have been disposed of 
from this and other libraries. 

6306. You know that that was done at the discretion of those who governed the Museum ? 
—It was done rather by their indiscretion. 

6307. You are again, therefore, going to trust to the indiscretion of those who govern the 
Museum, for parting with duplicates ?—With the warnings they have had, and the better ad- 
vice they can now procure, | would trust it to the discretion of persons appointed in this 
institution to goveru it, and to the individual appointed to be the head of the Printed Book 
Department. 

6308. Looking to the fact, that many of those books are gifts, would you, in those cases 
supersede the wish of the donor, and treat them as other copies and other editions ?—It must 
depend entirely upon the terms of the gift—it might not be in the power of the Museum te 
part with the gift. 

6309. In those cases where the other copy is a bequest, you would adhere to the wish of 
the person who bequeathed it?—I do not know as to the wish. If it were a positive bequest 
that it should not be disposed of in any other way than kept in this library, I would obey that 
direction. 

6310. (Chairman.) Do you think you could deal with any other duplicates than those which 
have been acquired for the Museum by purchase or by copyright ?—My general view of the 
matter is, to dispose of the duplicates in the Museum, not of the rarer books, though I think 
they also might be advantageously used, but I rather contemplate duplicates of all useful 
and important books. At the same time, I think it would be a great attraction to a library in 
a large and improving town, if it had some of those rare possessions which this institution owns, 
and which it can make no use of in duplicate, but which would attract attention and produce 
inquiry elsewhere. 

6311. (Lord Advocate.) The question put from the chair was, whether you thought that the 
Trustees of the British Museum could deal in the way of disposal with any duplicates, except 
those acquired by purchase or by copyright ?—-That would depend upon the termsin which the 
bequest or the donation was made. 

6312. If there were nothing in the terms of the bequest or donation that implied custody as 
a condition of the grant, you think the Trustees might deal freely with such duplicates ?— 
Yes. 

6313. Do you think they are entitled to deal freely with duplicates that they have acquired ky 
copyright ?—Not being sufficiently acquainted, at this moment, with the law relating to the 
acquisition of books by copyright, I cannot answer that question positively—but my strong 
opinion is, that books acquired by copyright may be disposed of by the Museum in any way 
which is thought most advantageous to the public. 

6314. Do you think it right, if a tax is put upon the author of a book under the condition of 
his sending a certain number of copies to public libraries, in order that those copies should 
simply be preserved in the library to which they are sent, that those very copies so taken from 
him for that public purpose should meet him in the market, in competition with the sale of his 
own work ?—Certainly not, I suppose. them to be deposited in public libraries established in 
the large provincial towns. 

6315. That is meeting him in the market, because those libraries who want the books might 
otherwise buy them ?—They never might have them. 

6316. If the law puts a tax which has been very much complained of upon authors by 
obliging them to send a given number of copies to certain public libraries, must not those 
copies be understood to be sent there for the sake of custody in those very libraries, and how 
in that case could the Trustees of this library be at liberty to dispose of one of such works ?— 
This is a matter of opinion upon which, of course, I can only offer such a judgment as occurs 
to me, but it seems to me that no duplicates are furnished by copyright. No author sends 
two copies of his book to the Museum. 

6317. But duplicates may be obtained by the Trustees buying another copy, or having one 
given to them from another quarter. Do you think that in that case they are entitled to dispose 
of such duplicate copies in the way you propose?—That is a question of law which your 
Lordship can answer much better than I can. 

6318. Have you considered that point, in saying that the Trustees might deal with dupli- 
cates ?—My decided opinion is, that if the Museum at this moment, under the Copyright Act, 
cannot dispose of its duplicates, Parliament ought to enable it to do it for the benefit of the 
community in other parts of the country. 

6319. (Mr. Milnes.) Am I right in understanding that you contemplate the transference of 
the superfluous copies of the British Museum to other public institutions ?—I do. 

6520. And that therefore the transference of those duplicates would merely imply, that the 
advantages which Parliament had given to the British Museum, were dispersed into other parts 
of the country ?—Certainly ; it would make as it were a branch of the British Museum in 
each large provincial town, for the information of the inhabitants of that town. 

6321. And these books having been thus sent, being as it were a public gift, it would always 
be in the power of the British Museum to keep an eye over those books to know where those 
books were, and to recal them under particular circumstances, so that such a plan would not be 
amenable to any of the objections which were applicable to the former plan of sale or 
exchange ‘—Certainly : I think that if rare books were sent to Manchester, Birmingham, or 
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Leeds, for the purpose of forming an attraction to those libraries, they ought to bein the custody 
of persons competent to take care of them, and if they were not taken care of, the British 
Museum might at any time reclaim them. 

6322. Might not the books be taken as lent to those special libraries ?—I think so. 

6323. (Lord Seymour.) You say that if they were not taken care of, the British Museum 
might have the power of reclaiming them; supposing the books are lost, what could the 
Trustees do ?—What can the Trustees do, in the case of books being lost out of this institution? 

6324. Do you think that the Trustees could exercise equal care over books which were lent 
in the way you propose, as they can over books which are in their own custody in the 
Museum ?—I do not say that they would have equal control, but they might have considerable 
and perhaps sufficient control. 

6325. (Chairman.) Have you considered the question of attaching a lending library to the 
British Museum, to which such duplicates might be applied ?—I have never contemplated the 
British Museum as a lending library. All I contemplate is, that the utmost facilities should 
be given to respectable persons to come here and use books which are permanently here, 

6326. That is the case under the present system. Do you or not think that such an institu- 

tion as a lending library, might with advantage be added in future to the establishment of this 
Museum ?—That is a question I have not considered. 
__ 6827. (Mr, Milnes.) Do you think that duplicates would be as safe under the system of a 
lending library as in the branch provincial libraries of the British Museum of which you have 
spoken ?—They could not be as safe, because individuals would take them to their own houses, 
where they would be liable to accidents of all kinds. 

6328. Have you any objection to intrust the titles of the books which you catalogued from 
your own library to the care of Mr. Panizzi for a time ?—Not at all ; they were made in the 
course of one hour, and may be useful to Mr. Panizzi. I have no objection to his having 
them and criticising them as he pleases. I am very much obliged to the Commissioners for 
the patience with which they have heard my evidence. [have made these suggestions very 
/humbly; I have all my life been engaged in letters, and such attention as my opinions 
deserve, | hope the Commissioners will give to them. I have not stated them as a volunteer, 
but because it was thought I ought, from my long experience, and constant literary habits, to 
be examined upon this question. ‘The Commissioners may or may not know the fact, and 
it is only from the wish to give the feather in the scale such weight as ought to belong to it, that 
_I mention that I have attained a certain reputation in letters, and particularly in antiquarian 
literature. However humble may be my claims, they have induced the Duke of Devonsbire to 
honour me by appointing me his librarian: I am also treasurer of the Society of Antiquaries 
of London, treasurer of the Camden Society, director of the Shakespeare Society, and a 
member of the Council of the Royal Society of Literature. I allude to these matters, likewise, 


in some degree to excuse the tone of confidence I may have assumed in some of my auswers, 
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| 6329. (Chairman.) Have you been in the habit of much frequenting the reading-room of 
the British Museum ?—Yes, I have for a considerable number of years, with some diminution 
lof the frequency during the last five years. During the last five years I have been residing a 
good deal out of town, and during that time I have often made searches in the library by 
_agents, and have used the printed catalogue, especially that put forth lately by the Trustees. 

6330. Have you employed yourself in particular branches of literature ’—Principally in 
inquiries connected with English history. 
| 6331. For that purpose have you had frequent occasion to consult the catalogue of the 
_Museum which is in the reading-room ?—Yes. 
| 6332. Have you any remarks upon the subject of that catalogue which you wish to address 
to the Commissioners ?—The catalogue in the reading-room consists, to a certain extent, of the 
eatalogue volume A. [I think that catalogue objectionable as being too inyolyed and intricate, 
and in some of its items especially so. 

6333. (Lord Seymour.) In speaking of volume A, you allude to the new catalogue ?—I do. 
| 6334. (Chairman.) In the first instance the Commission wish to direct your attention to 
the catalogue which you in general consult in the reading-room ?—The catalogue in the 
Teading-room, in consequence of the vast number of volumes in which it is contained, and the 
| variety of cross-references, is occasionally difficult to understand ; but I do not look upon that 
catalogue as being so objectionable as the catalogue volume A. 
| 6335. Will you have the goodness to state, as far as you can, in more detail, the objections 

which you have found, upon experience, to volume A ?—In the first place, I would guard my- 

self against being supposed to find fault with the catalogue volume A, except with a special 
view. I look upon that catalogue as possessing great merit, and in some respects as being 
exceedingly valuable ; but, on the other hand, it does not appear to me to be such a catalogue 
as if completed could be put forth in reference to the vast extent of the Museum Library. I 
‘would, therefore, rather see a much smaller and simpler catalogue, one which might be pub- 
lished, and might be usable by literary men, in all parts of the kingdom. 

6336. Have you ever, yourself, had any experience or any practice with respect to the 
construction of catalogues?—No, I have not. Every literary man does something in that 
way, but I have never compiled any catalogue except one of my own collection of books, extend- 

ing to some 6000 or 7000 volumes. F of 
| 6337. (Lord Seymour.) Will you state, rather more clearly, what are, in your opinion, the 
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you have referred ?-—I look upon this as one defect in it, that 


defects of the catalogue to which 1 OK i 
ks, but to a great extent it is a catalogue of the contents of 


it is not a mere catalogue of boo 
books. 

6338. In cataloguing a book, would you not give any account or explanation of the contents 
of that book ?——~Will the Commissioners permit me to refer them, as an example, to the entr 
« Asser,” I think I can there illustrate what I mean. You will there find it stated not ouly 
that there are certain works of Asser in the library, but that there are extracts from Asser in 
the celebrated French collection of Scriptores of Dom Bouquet. There are also certain works 
of Asser referred to, as contained in the collection of Scriptores put forth by Camden and in that 
by Gale. Those are not necessary pieces of information, it appears to me, for the vast majority 
of the persons who consult this catalogue. A person who goes to this catalogue with a view of 
consulting Asser, does not need that information. It appears to me to bea very dangerous sort of 
information to give, because I do not know where it is to stop. If you are to give in a catalogue 
of books, references to all the books which contain excetpts from those books, you launch out 
upon a. sea, which seems to me to be boundless. 

6339. Is not it useful, when a man comes to consult a work in the library, to know some~ 
thing respecting the character of that book, the edition, and such other information as may be 
given in a few lines ?—I think very few persons come without already possessing that infor 
mation, or, if they want information of that kind, a catalogue of the Museum Library is not 
the proper book to refer to for it, There are many other books from which they may obtain 
such information more easily and more properly than from such a catalogue. 

6340. (Chairman.) Your objection is to the fulness of the catalogue, and what. you consider 
an unnecessary multiplication of cross-references ?—Yes, those are certainly objections. 

6341. (Lord Seymour.) You have objected to the fulness of the titles. I understand, also, 
that you object to the cross-references. Will you state more clearly what your objection is to 
cross-references, or to the system of cross-references adopted in this volume ?—The greater 

art of the most objectionable cross-references arise out of one very large item in this volume, 
that of «« Academies.” That appears to me to be an entire mistake, a mistake of a very mag- 
nificent kind. I should designate the whole volume as a magnificent mistake. 

6342. In excluding any part of the information which is given under “ Academies,” would you 
have excluded the whole of that article? —There may be some portion of that article whieh 
may properly come under the word “ Academies,” but I would have excluded a very consider- 
able portion of it. I would have excluded all entries relating to publishing societies. It 
appears to me to be no more reasonable, to catalogue all the books of a publishing 
society, under the title of “ Academies,” than it would be to put all the books published by 
Longman and Company under that head, or under any one general head. or instance, I 
may refer to the Roxburgh Club, the Bannatyne Club, and the Camden Society. 

6343. (Chairman.) Do you object to cataloguing those works altogether ?— Yes, I do. 
It does not appear to me that they are rightly placed under the head of the society that pub- 
lishes them. 

6344. Are the Commission to understand that you think they should be placed elsewhere, 
under a different arrangement, but still be placed in the catalogue ?—They should be placed 
in the catalogue, because they are books in the library. 

6345. Your present objection is not directed against the mere swelling of the bulk of the 
catalogue, but to the arrangement of it?—I look upon it as exceedingly inconvenient to have 
adopted the present form of arrangement. These books are placed where no person who 
goes to consult the catalogue would expect to find them, and the placing them where they 
are increases the bulk of the catalogue, by occasioning a multitude of long cross-references. 

6346. (Lord Seymour.) What rule would you lay down by which a person should find the 
publications of the Roxburgh Club ?—I would refer them either to the author, if there be one 
announced ; to the editor, if there be one announced ; and if there be neither author nor editor, 
then to the principal subject-matter. 

6347. Are the Commission to understand that you would give one reference to the author, 
and one reference to the editor also?—I would insert the book pretty fully under one head, that 
being what appeared to me the most natural head; and I would make a cross-reference of a 
very slight kind, from either the editor, or the subject matter, if that were not included in the 
one full entry. 

6348. (Chairman.) The publications of the Roxburgh Club are principally reprints from 
rare works, are not they? Do not you think it an advantage to a literary man that he should 
be able to look in one part of the catalogue, and under one head, to a considerable collection 
of reprints of rare English works ?—I really do not. I think literary men, generally speaking, 
search this library for specific subjects, not merely for reprints, but for certain books, or 
books upon certain subjects. 

6349. (Lord Seymour.) You object to the wide extent of the meaning given to the word 
academy ?—F or the same reason as I should object to placing the works of Voltaire, under 
the head of Arouet. 

6350. What signification would you attach to « Academies.” There are advantages, are 
there not, in some rule being followed, so that persons who have not themselves access to the 
library, may write to some person in London, giving him a description of the work which he 
wishes to consult, that he may refer to the catalogue and find it. Is not there an advantage in 
having the catalogue published according to some rule which may be universally understood ? 
—Certainly. 

6351. A rule, you think, is essential ?—Decidedly. 

6352. What you differ from the compiler of this “catalogue in is, that you do not think the 
rule adopted as to the word “ Academies,” is a good rule ?—I do not. 
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6353. Will you suggest what would be a better rule as regards the word “ Academy ?”’”— 
As regards the word “ Academy,” I would exclude from any definition of it the publishin 
societies, which do not appear to me to come under the ordinary meaning of the word 
academy. I would insert their books in the catalogue, in the same way as I would insert other 
books, published by other people. 

6354. In reference to the works published by the Universities, for instance, under the head 
of “ University of Cambridge,” would you exclude those ?—I would. It appears to me that 
those works would come more naturally,—that they would be sought for more certainly,— 
under almost any other head applicable to them, than that of ‘* Academies.” 

6355. Will you refer to Rule 80 of the Rules which are given for the compilation of the 
catalogue, which are at the beginning of the volume, and state to the Commissioners what part 
of that rule you would modify or omit, ‘“ Accounts, Memoirs, Transactions, Journals, and 
Minutes of Academies, Institutes, Associations, Universities, or Societies, learned, scientific, or 
literary, by whatever name known or designated, as well as works by various hands, forming 
part of a series of volumes edited by any such society, to be catalogued under the general 
name of ‘ Academies.’”” Do you object to that as being too large a heading?—Yes. I should 
say that Institutes and Associations, so far as they are publishing societies, are not bodies 
which naturally fall under the meaning of the word “ Academies,” especially if they only edit 
or publish the works of other authors, and not their own Transactions. 

6356. Am I to understand you that you would exclude such works as works by “La 
Société de Science Naturelle?”,—-Yes, I would; I should enter those works under the title of 
« Societies.” 

6357. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Take the ‘Institute of France,” how would you classify its 
works ?—If the word “ academy” stands in their title, they are properly placed under that word. 

6358. Where it is called a “society,” you would enter it under the word “Society ;” where 
it is called “academy,” you would enter it under the word “ Academy ;” where it is called 
“justitute,” you would enter it under the word “ Institute ?”—If there were no better place to 
put itin. I would not enter the works published by the Camden Society under the head of 
Society.’ I would enter them under the name of the author, or the editor, or the subjects. 

6359. (Mr. Milnes.) Would you insert ‘“ published by such a society ?”—There might be 
such a reference in the shortest form; some persons might find it advantageous, 

6360. Would you enter the works published by the Board of Agriculture under the word 
‘« Board ?”—I should think “ Agriculture” a more proper place for them. 

6361. I understood you that you saw the propriety of adopting some rule, and that your 
substitution for the word ‘ Academies” was to state the actual name of the society or institute 
that published the work, would you depart from that rule with respect to works published by 
the Board of Agriculture ?—I mean “ Agriculture, Board of.” 

6362. In cataloguing, do not you consider it of great importance which is the first word in 
the entry ?—Of very great importance. 

6363. Do you not think it necessary to lay down a rule upon that particular point ?—TI think 
that persons who direct the formation of a catalogue can only lay down a general rule upon 
the subject, which must be applied by the common sense of those persons who are executing 
the business. There are no doubt in cataloguing many extremely difficult cases. Cases which 
are so difficult that it matters very little whether you put the books to which they relate in 
one place or another. 

6364. (Lord Seymour.) A person coming to the British Museum may wish to consult the 
“« Description of the Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British Museum,” according to your 
heading, he is to look for that under the head of the subject on which it treats 7—Yes. 

6365. That would be Marbles ?—Yes. 

6366. He must therefore refer to the heading Marbles, in order to find the “ Description of 
a Collection of Marbles in the British Museum ?”—Yes. 

6367. That would be more in the nature of a classed catalogue than of an alphabetical cata- 
logue, would not it?—It would, so far as anonymous works were concerned. 

6368. How would you enter the Philosophical ‘Transactions ?—Under the head of the 
« Royal Society.” 

6369. Not under “ Academies ?’—I think not. 

6370. Is not there an advantage in a person being able to turn to the word “Academies,” 
and from that to follow out all the different academies and societies which are to be found in 
any country under one head, so as to trace out the information which be may require ?—A 

erson must be first taught in what special sense the word “academies” is understood. It is 
understood here not in the sense in which it is generally understood. 

6371. Does not Rule 80 clearly lay down what sense is applied to the word “ academy ?’— 
A person who understands that may perhaps find some slight advantage in it ; but, I think, the 
disadvantage far outweighs any possible advantage. 

6372. The disadvantage being the great extent to which it swells the catalogue ?—And the 
unnatural place into which it throws a great number of books. 

6373. Will you illustrate your views of the catalogue you refer to by reference to some other 
word ?—I think I referred to “ Arouet.” In like manner as no person would go, as it seems 
to me, unless he had previously studied those instructions, to this catalogue under the head of 
«© Academies” to find the works published by the Camden Society, so no person would go 
to it to find the works of Voltaire under the head of “ Arouet.” The world at large knows 
him to be Voltaire, and not Arouet; he called himself Voltaire; he is entered in all bio- 
graphical dictionaries as Voltaire. 

6374. (Mr. Milnes.) The worst of that plan would be one additional cross-reference, would 
not it ?—I do not think that is quite sufficient. fe 
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6375. Any person who looks for Voltaire, not finding it, would look at the word « Arouet ?” 
—You are imposing that task upon every person who wishes to consult the works of Voltaire. 

6376. (Lord Seymour.) Do you think it too much to expect of persons who mean to use the 
hbrary, that they should consult the rules upon which the catalogue is founded ?—Persons in 
the country cannot do that. Hie 

6377. Might not the rules be printed in a form in which they might be distributed through 
the country, whenever the catalogue amounts to a size which would make such a reference to 
it of use to the public ?—I think the rules are very difficult to comprehend, I think they are 
anything but simple; and even with those rules in their hands, 99 literary men out of 100 
would still go to “ Voltaire” instead of ‘* Arouet.” 

6378. What do you think should be the rule as to persons’ names ; would you take the name 
they have assumed or the real name, or what rule would you adopt ?—The name by which the 
world knows them would seem to me to be the name under which they should be catalogued. 

6379. (Lord Advocate.) Without reference to consistency of system ?—Yes. 

6380. You would enter Voltaire under the title “ Voltaire,” and you would enter Bacon 
under the title of “ Bacon,” and not under the title of Verulam ?—I would. 

6381. (Lord Seymour.) Would you enter Wolcot under the name of “ Pindar ?’—That is 
a case of a pseudonyme—I do not think I should. Every person knows pretty well that Peter 
Pindar was Dr. Wolcot. I think there should be a reference from Peter Pindar to Dr. 
Wolcot, if his works bear that name upon the title-page. 

6382. The first, and most important thing is, to have aclear and distinct rule?—Yes; and 
it appears to me that that rule should be a natural and simple rule—the more simple you can 
make it the better. My objection to “ Academies” and  Arouet” is, that the rule there 
does not appear to be a natural and simple rule—it is something out of the way—you must 
teach it to people—people understand natural and simple rules —you must teach them the 
system upon which this catalogue is based before they can use it. 

6383. (Lord Advocate.) As Voltaire is entered under the head of “ Arouet” you would 
naturally go to “ Voltaire,” but finding nothing under “ Voltaire” except the word «« Arouet,”’ 
would you not immediately refer to that title ?—Consider that a person comes to the British 
Museum to consult, perhaps, twenty books, he has twenty papers to write, and under this 
catalogue he has twenty cross-references to make. If you do not adopt a rule which places 
the books in their natural and simple position, you impose upon the consulter of the books a 
necessity for those cross-references, 

6384. How would you enter “ Ducange ?”—Under the name “ Ducange ;” the name under 
which he is ordinarily quoted and referred to. 

6385. (Lord Seymour.) As I understand you, you would adopt no rule except what the 
compiler of a catalogue considered to be the ordinary form as having been accustomed to it 2— 
The rule should be, that the book should be entered under the name of the writer ; but, if 
there arose a question as to whether a writer’s name was Arouet or Voltaire, the compiler of 
the catalogue should be left to decide upon the question, direction being given to him that-in 
all such cases he should endeavour to adhere as strictly as possible to what is the common and 
ordinary usage in reference to the writer. 

6386. (Mr. Milnes.) You would take the ordinary literary name ?—Yes. 

6387. (Lord Advocate.) How would you refer to Piccolomini ?—Under the name “ Piccolo- 
mini ”’—his works should be entered under such name as appears upon the title page. 

6388. His name was Auneas Silvius Piccolomini, and his rank was Pope Pius IT., under 
what name would you enter his works?—I profess to be acquainted principally with English 
historical literature, but, in such acase, I should think his title as « Pope” would be the proper 
place. 

6389. (Lord Seymour.) It is of great importance that there should be one rule, in order that 
when the public once learnt that rule they might get at the books readily ?—Yes. 

6390. And that the rule should be the simplest that can be devised, according to the cus- 
tomary usage of literary men ?— Yes. 

6391. (Viscount Canning.) You objected to the entry under the head of “ Johannes Asser.” 
I do not quite understand how you would enter the work which is there referred to?—I would 
not enter at all the excerpts which are contained in Dom Bouquet. 

6392. So far as the excerpts from Asser which are contained in Bouquet are concerned, 
there would be no notice of them in the catalogue ?—-No ; they are part of the contents of 
Dom Bouquet’s collection ; another book. 

6593. (Mr. Milnes.) Your studies in the Museum have been principally archeological, 
have they not ?—Scarcely archeological, principally in reference to the sources and materials 
for English history. 

6394. Will you state, from your own personal experience, what inconveniences you have 
found in the present catalogue?—I think as far as I, myself, am concerned, very little ; but we 
are now speaking of what the catalogue ought to be, and not what it is in the hands of a person 
who fancies himself pretty well acquainted with the particular subject upon which he goes to the 
Museum to consult books. It is no inconvenience to me to find a reference to Dom Bouquet 
under “ Asser.” 

6395. In your answers you have been referring to persons who might not be supposed to be 
so well informed upon subjects as you are upon those on which you consult the library ?—I am 
considering what it is right to do in the formation of a catalogue; I look upon it that the great 
extent to which this catalogue runs, renders it impossible to accomplish in this way the object 
which appears to me most desirable, that of putting forth as short and simple a catalogue as 
possible of the contents of the library of the British Museum. 

6396. Supposing an index catalogue were compiled for the sole purpose of assisting the 
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readers in the British Museum, do you think that a larger and more com plete catalogue of the 
nature of this of which letter A has been published would be a valuable addition to our biblio- 
graphical knowledge ?—I think I must apply to that the old proverb, that you may buy gold 
too dear. It would have a value, but I think a catalogue compiled in that way would occasion 
an immense outlay, and would scarcely be sufficiently valuable, when compiled, to recompense 
the country for the outlay. 

6397. Do you think that one catalogue could be made applicable to all the purposes of the 
reading-room, and at the same time be sufficiently correct and sufficiently full to satisfy the 
bibliographical student ?—I think it could. There is a great deal of information in this cata- 
logue which it does not appear to me is necessary to be given to any bibliographical student, 
or to any student whatever. This catalogue might be reduced in size at all events one-third, 
if entries which relate to common and ordinary books were reduced in such a way as it seems 
to me they might be. For instance, such books as “ Ames’s Typographical Antiquities,” 
* Morell’s Edition of Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary,” and “ Anderson’s History of Com- 
merce.” They occupy seven, eight, or nine lines each book. That appears to me to be most 
unnecessary. Everybody who goes to the British Museum with any knowledge of books is per- 
fectly well acquainted with such books. 

6398. You refer to the entry under “ Ames” as unnecessary ?—I think the extreme length 
of it is unnecessary. “Typographical Antiquities; being an historical account of printing in 
England, with some memoirs of our ancient printers, and a register of the bocks printed by 
them from the year 1471 to the year 1600; with an appendix concerning printing in Scotland 
and Ireland to the same time. London, 1749, quarto.” There is no book better known 
in English literature. 

6399. It is a well-known book, and therefore you would exclude that information ?—Yes, 

6400. If you thought that book not so well known would you give that information ?—If that 
information occurred on the title-page of a book which was nevertheless not well known, the 
circumstance of its being not. well known would lead to the inference that the book was not 
worth being known, and therefore I should not take much trouble about it. 

6401. Would not you thereby exclude the information respecting many curious political 
tracts ?—I think in the case of early printed books and very curious tracts of any kind the 
librarian should have a discretion. You cannot legislate in reference to those particular cases, 
you must give a discretion to some one. 

6402. That is the difficulty, that there must be a discretion with the librarian ?—There 
must. 

6403. And unless persons found the information they wanted in the catalogue, they would 
complain of the livrarian?—Yes, I dare say they would. 

6404. For instance, if they looked for this work, «Typographical Antiquities,” one person 
may be anxious to know at what time that register of books ceases. He finds bere that if. is a 
register of books from the year 1471 to the year 1600. It may be important to him to know 
exactly at what time it ceases, may not it?—Such an inquiry could only be instituted by a 
person who knows very little of the subject upon which he is going to search. Anybody who 
knows anything about the subject of early English literature is perfectly acquainted with the 
book. 

6405. May not he be tolerably acquainted with the contents of the work and yet not remem- 
ber whether the year 1600 is the year, in application to which it ceases to be useful ?—I think 
that would be a very extreme case, It is well known that Ames extends from the introduction 
of printing into this country down to a certain period. 

6406. (Mr. Milnes.) Is there any principle upon which you can proceed which is so satis- 
factory, other objections apart, as that the catalogue should give the whole of the title-page ?— 
I think there could be no difficulty in giving abridgments of the contents of title-pages, if a 
littie common sense is used. There must always be a discretion, and it seems to me that that 
discretion has rather induced the compiler of this catalogue to go too far. I do not say too far 
for the purposes of this catalogue, but in giving us this catalogue you stop one which would be 
more useful. If you would give us a shorter and simpler catalogue you would do a great deal 
more for us. 

6407. (Lord Seymour.) Do you look upon the Museum library as chiefly useful to persons 


who are seeking for remote erudite knowledge, or for readers who are coming to consult the 


standard works of English literature ?—It is useful to both. There is a very large class of 


persons who go to the Museum solely to consult erudite works or scarce books ; and there is 
another class of persons who go, perhaps, to consult even the most ordinary books, but with 
scientific purposes. For example, a man is writing the life of a particular individual who has 
written a great number of very common books. He goes to the Museum in the hope that 
he may there find everything that the man has published, and although they are the most 
common and ordinary books he will consult them. 

6408. (Mr. Milnes.) Do you think it important in regard to the objects of the Museum to 
keep in mind the more erudite student or the ordinary literary man ?—An ordinary literary 
man has a certain quantum of erudition, and a short and simple catalogue will be just as 
useful to him as a more detailed one. I do not think there is any literary person in England 
who would not be just as much informed of the contents of those particular books we have now 
referred to by being told that Ames’s Typographical Antiquities, and Ainsworth’s Dictionary 
edited by Morell, and Anderson’s History of Commerce are in the Museum, as by the nine 
or ten lines which are devoted to each of those works. 

6409. (Lord Advocate.) Do not you think that a catalogue compiled in this form is of itself 
a work of very great value, independently of its usefulness in the library of the British Mu- 
seum ?—I do; but I look upon it as an impossibility to complete and publish . IT think it 
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would run to such an extent, as that even if it were published in the cheapest form, the number 
of volumes would be so great that the total expense must render it useless. 

6410. Your observations apply now to a catalogue which should be an index to the books in 
the Museum, and are not. directed against the value of this work as a general catalogue of 
literature in the Museum ?—Exactly so. 

6411. Take the head of « Aristotle,” under which there is a great deal of most valuable 
bibliographical information, pointing out to the reader the particular editions of his works 
which are in the Museum. Do not you think that it is a very valuable accession to literature 
as a notice of those editions ?—I admit its great value, but it has not the particular value I am 
aiming at. a : 

6412. You think that for persons who ordinarily consult the British Museum, there might 
be a catalogue constructed containing a much shorter mode of reference to books ?—Exactly 
so; much of the information given in this catalogue is very valuable to the gentlemen who 
have the care of the Museum. We are told, for instance, that there are duplicates and tripli- 
cates, and, in some instances, as many as five copies of a particular work. I dare say there 
are 1000 entries of that kind in this book. It appears to me that those entries are not neces- 
sary; they take up a great deal of space. Some of the books are certainly not such as an 
one would wish to see very: fully noticed. I would refer the Commissioners to the head 
“Miles Peter Andrews.” All his trumpery plays are mentioned there at very unnecessary 
length. For example, “ Better late than Never, a comedy, in five Acts,” and we are told, 
in brackets [* and in prose;”] and the last entry, which is a common libretto to a pantomime 
entertainment, is entered thus: “The Songs, Recitatives, Airs, Duetts, Trios, and Choruses 
introduced in the Pantomime entertainment of the Enchanted Castle. The words by M. P. A., 
Esq.” 

6413. (Lord Seymour.) Am I to understand you that you would not. enter any old plays, 
or what would be your rule ?—I should enter them, but I certainly should not take the trouble 
of adding that information which is given in brackets, as in the case of “ Better late than 
Never,” [and in prose ;”] ‘« Fire and Water, a comic Opera, in two Acts,” and in brackets 
[and in prose, with songs ;”] “The Mysteries of the Castle, a Dramatic Play, in three 
Acts,” and in brackets [ae and in prose ;” | “The Reparation, a Comedy,” and in brackets [in 
five acts, and in prose.””] 

6414. (Sir R. I Murchison.) Do not you suppose that those titles are taken down by per- 
sons whose business it is to compose the catalogue, to whose discretion it could not be left to 
omit any part of a title ?—I do not think that is the rule as inserted at the commencement of 
the book. (Rule XVIII.) The rule is not that you are to give the whole title, but that you 
are to give so much of the title as expresses the author’s meaning. Here my remark goes 
not to anything that is in the title-page. I suppose those additions in brackets are additional 
information given by the compilers of the catalogue ; for instance, all that was thought neces- 
sary upon reference to the title-page, was to insert “The Reparation, a Comedy ;” then it is 
added, in brackets [“ in five acts, and in prose.’ ] 

6415. (Lord Seymour.) I understand you to object only to the part which is in the brackets ? 
—Not in the case of the last item under Miles Peter Andrews. 

6416. (Mr. Milnes.) You regard this information as unnecessary, and as encumbering the 
catalogue ?—Yes, I do very much indeed. As to the last item, I object to the length of it 
altogether—* The Songs, Recitatives,” and so on. 

6417. (Lord Seymour.) Would you give the names of the different plays ?—I would. 

6418. Therefore, it is only a question of those few words which are in brackets ?—It is ; 
but those words amount to a very considerable number if you look through the book. 

6419. ( Viscount Canning.) How would you condense the last title?—-I think an &e. would 
sufficiently answer the purpose; it isa play-house libretto—* The Songs, &c., in the Panto- 
mime of the Enchanted Castle.” 

6420. (Mr. Milnes.) Do you think, upon such principles as those you have proposed, it 
would be possible to make a catalogue which should be of moderate dimensions, and satisfactory 
for all the purposes of the Museum ?—I think it would. It is very valuable, no doubt, to 
be informed what books are in the Dutch Collection of “ Voyages and Travels,” edited by 
Pieter Vander Aa. Every separate tract which is inserted in those books is inserted in this 
catalogue as a substantive work ; so are the separate tracts in the Harleian Miscellany, and in 
“‘Somers’s Tracts ;” they are all inserted separately and independently. Any person who 
was searching for information, in reference to the period to which those books relate, would 
look at them as a matter of course. 

6421. (Lord Seymour.) Do not you think it of value to give under the head of “ Pieter 
Vander Aa” the different voyages which are collected in that collection ?—I do not think it is 
necessary, J think it isan incumbrance. I think, in the case of our own Pinkerton and 
similar collections, the contents of which are all inserted in the catalogue, the book itself, 
without cataloguing the contents of it, would be sufficient. I think, generally speaking, all 
persons who come here to consult that book know enough of it to be generally aware of what it 
contains. 

6422. All collected works, you think, should be classed under the name of one person ?— 
Yes; in the same manner as the Scriptores in the collections of Twisden, or Camden, or Gale. 

6423. Would not you, in the Harleian Miscellany, enter the separate tracts?—No; I 
think that inquirers are perfectly well aware of the general character of the books contained in it, 

; ara How are they to know what volume to send for >—They are arranged chronolo- 
gically, 

6425. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Is it the general result of your evidence that you would advise 
anew catalogue to be commenced upon the plan which you have now proposed, or that the 
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alterations which you suggest should be adopted in continuing the catalogue now in existence? John Bruce, Esq. 
—I would advise a new catalogue altogether; it seems to me that it would be like joining 
together the living and the dead to continue this catalogue upon another system. 

6426. Would you continue this catalogue at all, or give it up altogether ?—If it 1s of use 
within the British Museum as a manuscript catalogue, ‘T should have no objection to its being 
continued: upon that point the librarian is better able to judge thanI am. I am looking at 
the catalogue as from without. 

6427. (Chatrman.) Have you formed any calculation of the time or the expense which 
such a catalogue as you contemplate would involve ?—-No, I am not able to give any opinion 
upon that point. There is one point upon which I ought also to say one word, and that is the 
Rule of the first substantive. The Rule is the 38th: “In the case of anonymous works, to 
which none of the foregoing Rules can be applied, the first substantive in the title, or, if there 
be no substantive, the first word, to be selected as the heading ;” the result of which, in 

ractice, has been, for instance, to class L’ Art de vérifier les dates among books like the Art 
of Cookery and the Art of Love. 

6428. (Lord Seymour.) Do you cbject to works being classed under such words as “ Art,” 
“« Account,” “ Treatise,” and so on ?—I do. 

6429. That will of course necessitate that one will be a treatise upon tar water, and the next 
a treatise upon some religious subject ?—Yes. 

6430. ‘They would be found close together in the catalogue (he 

6431. Do you object to the juxtaposition of such works in the catalogue?—I object to the 
placing of any book in a situation in which it appears to me not likely to be found. Who that 
was looking for the work L’ Art de vérifier les dates would think of looking for it under the 
word “ Art?” 

6432. Take another entry—‘ L’ Art de diner en ville :” would you put that under the word 
« Art?”—No, I would not; instead of putting the first substantive, I should say let it be 
classed under the principal subject-matter. 

6433. Then that would be in the nature of a class catalogue, so far ?—It would in such 
cases, unquestionably. 

6434. The subject-matter would very often not have reference to any word which was in the 
title ?—I should scarcely think that to be of frequent occurrence. 

6435. For instance: suppose a tract called “Is it well with you?” Where would you put 
that ?—I look upon it “ well” is the most emphatic word, and I would place it under the 
word “well :” the principal subject-matter of the work is whether it is well or otherwise. 

6436. That would not be the subject-matter of the book, would it? It may be religious — 
I rather think it is. Is it well with you religiously is the subject-matter of the book. 

6437. ( Viscount Canning.) How would you place another tract, which is called “ Ye must 
be born again?”—I would place that under “ born again.” There is no doubt that in the appli- 
cation of particular rules the ingenuity of people could devise extraordinary and very puzzling 
eases; but it seems to me that all that can be expected from persons who are directing the 
compilation of a catalogue is to lay down a common-sense rule, and trust to the discretion of 
the working compilers for its application. 

6438. (Lord Seymour.) Is not it of importance in this library, which contains a great many 
curious tracts, which persons making deep researches may be anxious to consult, that they 
should have some rule by which to know how to find them ?—It is important that rules should 
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be adopted which should have the effect of placing those tracts in what I have termed the te 
most natural position, the position in which people are most likely to look for them. a 

6439. Do you think if a person knows the title of a work, and refers to Rule 38, he would te 
not be able by following that rule to find the work ?—He must take Rule 38 in connection with # 
several preceding rules, and exercise his ingenuity to find which of them applies to the work in : 
question. ie 

6440. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Can you refer to any printed catalogue for the length of i 
titles which you would wish to see inserted in the new catalogue which you desire ?—I have 


seen references upon the subject made to Mr. Maitland’s catalogue of certain books in the 
Lambeth library. I think that is a very excellent catalogue; that catalogue, it must be 
remembered, deals with many books which are consulted by erudite persons, by persons whose 
walk in literature leads them away from the ordinary course, and yet they all find that cata- 
logue sufficient. 

6441. (Lord Advocate.) Perhaps it is more easy to make a catalogue for an erudite person 
than for one who is not so much so ?—That has not been found the case here ; entries of works 
useful to that class are made at very great length in the Museum catalogue. 

6442. (Chairman.) Have you seen Maitland’s catalogue proposed anywhere as a model ?— 
T saw it referred to in Mr. Collier’s letter to Lord Ellesmere. There is another catalogue, the 
catalogue of the London Library, though I would not propose that as a model in every 
respect, yet still that is a very good catalogue, and contains a great deal of useful information 
in a very short compass. 

6443. (Lord Advocate.) You are not connected with the British Museum, are you ?—Not 
at all. 

6444. Had you attended to the subject of this catalogue before reading Mr. Collier’s 
letter ?— Yes. 

6445. When did you peruse that letter?—Four or five days ago. 

6446. (Chairman.) Have you seen the letter by Mr. Panizzi addressed to the Chairman of 
this Commission, upon which Mr. Collier's letter contains many remarks ?—No, I have not; I 
only saw the allusions to it contained in Mr. Collier’s letter. 

6447. Is there any other subject upon which you wish to give any information to the Com- 
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John Bruce, Esq. ™ission?—I think notices of imperfections of common books ought not to appear ina 

catalogue intended for the public like that of the British Museum ; 1t appears to me to raise an 

February 27, 1849. inference against the care which is taken to complete common and ordinary books in the 
Museum ; for instance, “ Antiquarian Repertory,” Archbold’s “ Bankruptcy,” “ Arithmetic 
made Easy,” Abercrombie’s “ Martial Achievements,” are all indicated as incomplete works, 
It does not appear that there are complete copies of those books in the Museum library. 

6448, (Lord Seymour.) There not being complete copies, do not you think it an advantage 
that in the catalogue the public should be informed that the book is incomplete ?—TI think that 
when a book is so common, that it may be obtained in any old book-shop in London, it should 
be completed. 

6449. Your rule as to that would be, that you would give the information as to uncom- 
mon books, but not as to common books ?—Yes, 

6450. Who is to draw the rule between what is common and what is uncommon ?—_The 
librarian must do it undoubtedly, and I am sure no librarian would say that the “ Antiquarian 
Repertory,” and the other books I have mentioned are uncommon books. 

6451. May there not be other works as to which there may be a doubt, whether they are to 
be classed as common or uncommon ?—There may be, and I would allow him to use his 
diseretion in so classing them. 

6452. (Viscount Canning.) That observation would apply to Abelard’s Works at page 7 of 
the catalogue; under the head of “ another copy,’ there is the word “imperfect ” ?—In the 
catalogue [ speak of, the entry would be omitted altogether, inasmuch as I think it is not 
necessary to inform the public how many copies of a book there are in such a library as this. 
In reference to the catalogue before me, and the instance of a book of the date 1616, if the 
librarian thinks that a scarce book, then it may be proper for him to notice that it is imper- 
fect. 

6453. It would depend upon the discretion of the librarian, whether or not he thought the 
book was sufficiently scarce to warrant the imperfection being noticed 2—Yes, 

6454. (Lord Seymour.) Supposing a person comes to the library to consult the “ Anti- 
quarian Repertory,” and he wishes to consult tl 
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he second yolume, is not it of use to him when 
he comes to look at the catalogue to find it stated that the second volume is imperfect 7— 
Certainly. 

6455. Would not that save him some trouble ’—Yes; but my objection is this, not that it 
is wrong in the librarian to catalogue the fact, but that the fact that a common book like the 
Antiquarian Repertory stands in the British Museum imperfect raises an inference that those 
who have the management of the library do not take sufficient pains to complete common and 
ordinary works. 

6456. Your objection is that there should be no work of a common character incomplete in 
the library ?—I think there should not; it seems to me to discredit the library and the 
country. 

6457. You do not object to the catalogue, but you object to the 
imperfect ?—Undoubtedly to that fact: the fact should be removec 
appear in the catalogue. 

6458. (Mr. Milnes.) You would have the work catalogued as complete, in the hope that 
it would be made complete as soon as possible ?—No, I would not have it catalogued as com- 
plete unless it were so; but I would have the defect at once remedied by the purchase of a 
complete copy of the book : I would not catalogue a common book while it was incomplete. 

6459. ( Viscount Canning.) In the case of the Antiquarian Repertory there appears to be a 
copy which is complete ?—There are three copies mentioned ; the first is imperfect, the second 
has three volumes out of five, and then there is “another copy.” I did not understand it to 
mean a complete copy. I thought it was another copy similar to that which immediately 
preceded it. 

6460. (Lord Advocate.) When did you intimate your intention to give evidence here ?—If 
the question alludes to my having seen Mr. Collier’s letter, he and I have spoken upon the 
subject for a very considerable time. Mr. Collier has been perfectly well aware that I have 
been ready to give evidence, and to give such evidence as J have given to-day, for a very 
long time. 

6461. (Lord Seymour.) Have you found the accommodation in the reading-room good ?— 
I think the accommodation for consulting the catalogue is not sufficient; but as far as the room 
is concerned, if it is not a very crowded day it is sufficient. 

6462. On a crowded day there is rather a want of space ?—There is a difficulty in procuring 
a seat, 

6463. Do you find any inconvenience from the mode of ventilation ?—I have not found it 
so, except you chance to sit very close to the aperture; there it is a little too hot sometimes, 

6464. Have you found civility and ready assistance on the part of the attendants there 7— 
Yes, nothing can exceed the great civility. 

6465. (Lord Advocate.) Do you consider the service of the reading-room good, generally 
speaking ?—I do. I understand the question as meaning, if I write for a book, whether it is 
brought to me in a reasonably short space of time. The only occasion upon which I ever 
had a necessity to apply to Mr. Panizzi was when I was in town for a few hours, and wished 
to see a book, which was in hand for the catalogue, and I received the greatest attention and 
civility from him. 

6466. ( Chairman.) Have you ever had long to wait for books that you sent for ?—I think 
not any time that was a cause of complaint. I have sometimes had a little while to wait. 

6467. (Lord Advocate.) Do you object to carrying books to the desk for your ticket again? 
—I have never objected to that. 
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6468. (Lord Seymour.) You do not consider that to be a hardship ?—No. 

6469. (Lord Advocate.) You do not think it an indignity to literature or to literary men 
to require that books which have been used shall be taken back ?—I do not think so; perhaps 
I am less sensitive upon the point than other men may be. 

6470. (Mr. Milnes.) Do you think it any practical inconvenience that books are not placed 
within the reach of the readers till some short time after they are published ?—I think it would 
be well if that time were abridged, supposing that those who have the management of the 
reading-room do not come to the conclusion that if it were to be abridged there would be a 
class of persons come there who ought to go to a circulating library. 

6471. You would think it advisable, if possible, to draw some line between the reading- 
room ofthe British Museum and an ordinary reading-room ?—Certainly. I would not, for 
instance, place new novels there at a very early period after publication, lest by so doing I 
should bring a class of persons there who would be a great inconvenience to inquirers in the 
reading-room. 

6472. (Chatrman.) Is the reading-room a place to which you would yourself go to read 
“ Macaulay’s History of England ?”—In the instance of “ Macaulay’s History of England,” I 
have been the fortunate possessor of a copy of it from the time of its publication; but in the 
case of a person in such circumstances of life that he could not obtain a copy of ‘* Macaulay’s 
History of England” to refer to elsewhere, I think it would be advisable that a copy should be 
accessible to that person, under proper regulations in the British Museum. 

6473. (Lord Advocate.) The day after its publication ?—Within a reasonable time; I do 
not know what the rule in the library is, whether it is 12 months or what the time may be. 

6474. (Lord Seymour.) Do you think the new English and Foreign periodical productions 
should be accessible soon to readers in the reading-room ?—It depends upon the meaning of the 
word “ soon”—I do not know what the rule is,—I should say that they ought to be accessible 
six months after they are published at any rate, perhaps, even within a shorter time ; as soon as 
the first furor isover. The class of persons whom I should endeavour to keep out of the reading- 
room would be idle persons, who go to read a book because it is new, and who would occupy 
space in the reading-room in a way which would be, I am sure, very inconvenient. 

6475. (Mr. Milnes.) Would not you see a great distinction to be drawn between Foreign 
and English periodicals ?—Certainly. 


[ The Witness withdrew. | 


John Payne Collier, Esq., further examined. 


6476. (Lord Advocate.) With respect to the work of “ Barnfield,” to which you have alluded 
in your previous evidence, did you refer yourself to the catalogue?—I did, under “ Poete 
Angli,” and I referred to it also under “ Barnfield.” 

6477. This [handing to the witness a volume of the catalogue,| was the entry which you 
found under “ Poete Angli,” I suppose ?—That is the entry, or one similar to it. 

6478. Will you look under the title “ Barnfield,” and tell me if you see it entered in the 
catalogue ?—I do. 

6479. Did you miss that entry ?—I did. 

6480. When did you look for it?—Yesterday. I cannot account for having overlooked 
it, excepting that manuscript entries are generally indistinct and confusing. This, for a 
manuscript entry, is however particularly obvious. I looked for it long yesterday in a book 
like this, and could not find it. 


Adjourned to Thursday next at 12 o’clock. 


TuurspDay, March 1, 1849. 
The Eart of ELLESMERE in the Chair, 


Lord Szymour, Viscount Canninc, Lord WrorresteEy, Sir Coartes Lemon, 
The Lorp Apvocatez, Sir Roperick I. Murcuison. 


Professor Augustus De Morgan further examined. 


6481. (Chairman.) Have you any further information to give to the Commissioners, in 
addition to your evidence upon a former day ?—I undertook to give the Commissioners some 
information upon the evils of short-title catalogues. I have drawn up a statement, which I 
would beg permission to read, asking that permission because I consider it to be rather in the 
light of new evidence than merely a matter of reference from former evidence :—‘“ When I had 
the honour to give evidence on the subject of catalogues, I promised some written illustration of 
the mischiefs arising to knowledge from the practice of abbreviating the titles of books, which 
many makers of catalogues adopt, independent of the question of the advantage or disadvantage 
of such practice in a finding catalogue not meant for printing. In fulfilling this promise, [ 
confine myself to scientific works, the objects of my own studies, and in so doing I resign an 
advantage instead of escaping a difficulty. I might contend that scientific books are more 
capable of having their titles shortened than others. Describe a book by the title of Geometria, 
and the chances are that the nature of the contents is better defined than that of another as 
briefly described by Historia. If, indeed, the former were Cavalieri’s Geometria Indivisibilium, 
one of the precursors of FJuatons, it would not be well described by a word which rather suggests 
the Geometria Euclidis. But suppose the two histories to be an Historia Ecclesie and Wil- 
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lughby’s Historia Piscium, and the mathematical abbreviation will appear to be much less 
absurd than the other. Both are really extremes ; the two geometries and the two histories are 
about as distinct from each other as they can be, but the geometries much less removed from 
each other than the histories. I might fairly contend that the disadvantages which I point out 
exist, @ fortiorz, in general literature, both as to extent and importance ; but I am content to rest 
the case upon the limitation that they shall be supposed no greater, if it be coneeded that they 
are no less. So much of preliminary remark on subject-matter. As to description of incidents, 
as editorship, date, adjuncts, &c., of course scientific books and others stand exactly upon the 
same footing. I shall, as much as I can, avail myself of cases which I have already published ; 
the more I do this the less I can be supposed to have made my opinion colour my facts, and 
the better the presumption that that opinion is a result of experience. And I think it desirable, 
in the first instance, not to rely ou large numbers of examples, but rather to spend the time 
which can be allowed me in pointing out distinctly the effects of those I produce, relying on 
the impression which they must, I think, create, that such things, if they happen with moderate 
frequency, must happen very often. But I shall show that I speak of classes of errors, not of 
isolated inStances ; and should the instances be held too few in number, I am perfectly ready 
to add others. I might point out, though I need not rely on it, that it is not absolutely neces- 
sary to fair explanation that I should confine myself to the short titles of catalogue-makers. If an 
author himself make his title too short, the resulting mischief is precisely of the same kind with 
that caused by a cataloguer who abbreviates too much. I do not intend to found anything 
upon this ; I make the suggestion that those who are versed in books, but not in catalogues, 
may illustrate my argument for themselves, by cases in which shortness of title has led them 
into misconception. To produce one instance—F'inck,a young Dane, who introduced into 
trigonometry (A.D. 1583) two words, tangent and secant, so well known by the end of the next 
century as to furnish materials for the satirist, has never had the credit of a very seasonable intro- 
duction, owing to the shortness of his title, the words of subject-matter in which are only 
** Geometrie rotundi {sic| libri xitii.” Had he added “ Accedunt tabule novissime sinuum 
tangentium et secantium,” and had bibliographers, as no doubt they would have done, omitted the 
addition, they would have had to bear the blame of Delambre, the most searching of scientifie 
historians, being led into a useless criticism on Vieta, for his supposed rejection of the words 
tangent and secant, the fact being that Vieta wrote the matter criticised at least four years before 
the words were invented. But in this case the fault was the author’s. To take another case, 
chargeable directly on catalogues. Rheticus, the friend of Copernicus, passed for the editor 
of the second edition of the immortal work of the latter, Basle, 1566. In the day of confi- 
dence in book lists, this story tended to the discredit of another, which rests on perfect authority, 
namely, that Rheticus would have edited the first edition, but that it was found convenient to 
print at Nuremberg, and Rheticus then lived at Wittemberg. Now, he was in Hungary at 
the time when he is said to have edited the work published at Basle. A person who has to 
rely upon the story of his editorship, must try to believe that it was easier for a Hungarian by 
residence to edite a book printed at Basle in 1566, than for an inhabitant of Wittemberg to 
edite a book printed at Nuremberg in 1543. But the truth is, there is not a particle of 
evidence, except short-titled catalogues, that Rheticus ever edited the second edition of Coper- 
nicus, any more than the first. His name appears on the title-page, it is true, but only because 
the editor (probably the celebrated Basle printer, Henricus Petri, who also printed the 
book) added what is described as follows—* Item, de libris revolutionum Nicolai Copernici, 
narratio prima per M. Georgium Joachimum Rheticum ad D. Joan. Schonerum scripta.” 
Some short-title maker has converted this into Rheticus’s edition. It will be said that he took 
undue licence. I grant it: but abridgment always involves more or less matter of discretion and 
opinion ; and abridgment of titles, except when made by a person well acquainted with the books 
he catalogues, is discretion without a guide, and opinion without knowledge. In this I hold 
that a much-abridged catalogue and aclassified catalogue stand on the same footing : whether 
either can be done properly is a question; but that neither can be done properly, except by 
those who are thoroughly acquainted with the contents and histories of the books, is a certainty. 
Put the following case:—There is a discussion on the subject of this editorship (there are 
always some to hold by a received story), and a catalogue-maker knowing nothing of the dis- 
cussion, but abbreviating, and surely it will be said with judgment, gives the following title, 
“ Copernicus, Nicolaus, de Revolutionibus Orbium Ccelestium libri vi. [aecedit G. J. Rhetici, 
narratio prima], Basle, 1566, 4to.’” Now the omission of one letter destroys material evidence 
on one side, some may think on the other, of the supposed dispute, It is the «M” for Magis- 
trum: Rheticus would have been very unlikely (though the point is not conclusive) to have 
styled himself, in long or short, “ Magister,” on his own title-page. Or, perhaps, some may 
think Magister Rheticus, as opposed to Dominus Schoner, shows the former to stand in some 
different relation to the book from the latter. I think not, believing them mere university titles; 
but that other person, and I myself, have each a right to our means of judging: and the cata- 
logue-maker, in destroying he knows not what, has taken them away from both of us. But 
what does it matter whether Rheticus did or did not edite the second edition of Copernicus? A 
year or two ago the story was revived of Copernicus prophesying that some day the phases of 
Venus would be discovered. This story I showed to be at variance with the opinions of Coper- 
nicus in his own work. In the investigation, the second edition varied from the first in a certain 
reading which bore upon the point. Had I believed, as I once did, that Rheticus was the 
editor, I should have received the reading of the second edition, even against Galileo, with 
confidence, knowing that Rheticus would have performed his part with filial care, and that he 
Was conversant with the opinions of Copernicus, taken from his own mouth. But as a yariation 
of the Basle printer, it was quite another thing. This is an instance of the effect of short titles. 
It must be explained at length, for the mere mention of the fact of abbreviation, and a few 
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words of result, will not put the bearings of the case before any one unaccustomed to research. 
I may now euumerate what has happened in the above instances from short titles :—1. Loss of 
due credit to an author. 2. Historians put on a wrong scent. Nobody can lay the blame on 
Delambre; he read more books through than any mathematical historian, but no one can read 
all. 3. A false notion given as to the facilities of communication of European cities with one 
another; or else, a story discredited which there is no reason to doubt, 4. Undue importance 
given to the varie lectiones of a particular edition, and the proper balance of probability on the 
real opinions of a great leader of opinion destroyed. But I remember that I undertook not to 
found anything upon shortness of title, which was the fault of the author. I will then take an 
instance in which the blame lies on the catalogue-maker. Our modern historians give the first 
printed publication of trigonometrical sines with a decimal basis to Regiomontanus, whose 
work ‘“ De Triangulis,” which is the short mode of describing both editions, was printed in 1536 
with a date, and in 1561 without one (as it is stated—I have not seen the second edition). So 
do the older historians, and they are right, for they do not distinguish manuscripts from printed 
works; and Regiomontanus is credibly stated to have left such manuscript tables. Now the 
fact is, that the first edition contains no tables at all. Why then is it stated that it does? 
Lalande, who had seen the second edition, but not the first, and who had found the short title 
“ De Triangulis” equally applied to both, and knew the abbreviating style of catalogue-makers, 
took it for granted that the two editions were of the same title, and in entering the first edition 
in its place, wrote out the title of the second, including the words “una cum tabulis sinuum.” 
The consequence is, that Peter Apian, who knew nothing of the manuscript of Regio- 
montanus, and who calculated decimal sines afresh, printed them at his own press at 
Ingoldstadt, in 1533, and caused them to be reprinted at Nuremberg, in 1534, is never 
mentioned by historians in connection with tables. The abbreviation “ de triangulis” is 
mischievous. It ought to be “de triangulis omnimodis,” by which it is seen that the work 
contains both plane and spherical triangles. If the catalogue-maker, as such, be not skilled 
in the details of mathematical subjects, he cannot be expected to think omnimodis an essential 
word; and to demand that he should be so skilled, is equally to demand that he should 
be alive to the minor distinctions of all subjects. Taking up a collection printed by Apian, 
to verify the dates abovenamed, I am reminded of another instance, This collection contains 
the Latin version of the Arab astronomer Geber, which is very scarce. The British Museum 
possesses a copy of this collection, of which the leading title words are ‘ Instrumentum 
primi mobilis 4 Petro Apiano,” Nuremberg, 1534, folio. But the octavo catalogue shortens 
a long title, and ornits the work of Geber. I repeat again, what I said in evidence, that the 
octavo catalogue, as the actual work of two librarians, urged, as I understand, to speed, 
is as creditable to those gentlemen as any catalogue that ever was completed; for many 
more deliberate works present as much inaccuracy. The many errors which it contains, 
could not, in my opinion, have well been fewer or less; they should be charged on the plan, 
and on the shortness of hands and time. Nevertheless, there is a work of great rarity con- 
cealed ; for a great many years the nation attached, as a condition, to the disclosure that it 
possessed the astronomy of Geber, a previous desire to see that of Apian. But this is not the 
main point ; short-title writers, taking the special title of Geber’s work in the body of the 
collection, “in quibus Ptolomzum alioqui doctissimum, emendavit,’ have made Geber to be 
an editor or commentator of Ptolemy. Halma, the only modern editor of Ptolemy, a man of 
great research, with Delambre always at his call, could not obtain a copy of Geber, and 
could not find him described otherwise than as a commentator on, or rather as a translator of, 
Ptolemy. On this he forms the theory that Purbach and Regiomontanus, whose epitome of 
the Almagest he thought savoured of Arab astronomy, made that epitome from Geber, and 
not from Ptolemy. And thus two foremost men of their day, to whom Europe is more 
indebted for the introduction of Ptolemy than to any others, are represented as having had 
recourse to a false description of their epitome, and are reproved in terms for so doing in the 
most splendid edition of the work which they laboured to communicate to Europe. Halma 
may have judged hastily, but he was led into it by catalogues. -Had he known the real title 
of Apian’s version of Geber, he would have found the book, even though, supposing the 
Museum catalogue to have named it, his Government had applied to ours for the loan of it. 
An original writer would, in his criticisms, have furnished means of illustrating the text of 
Ptolemy, which a copyist could not have yielded. My instances suggest one another, which 
will show that I have made no search for new grievances to support my opinion. In tracing 
the progress of the attempts made to alleviate arithmetical computation previously to the 
invention of logarithms, I found in catalogues the above-mentioned Finck’s “* Tabule Multi- 
plicationis et Divisionis,’ Copenhagen, 1604. For this book I made much search, not know- 
ing what I afterwards knew, that it is not even in the library of Copenhagen. But I should 
have been spared all the trouble, if the maker of the catalogue who abbreviated the title given 
in the Cimbria Litterata had preserved the words, * seorsum monete Danice accommodate,” 
which point it out to be what is called a ready reckoner, and not a scientific book at all. 
Short catalogues have in this way wasted for me and others a great deal of time; indeed, I 
have almost given up taking anything they say into consideration. It was once necessary for 
me to hunt out the work of Suisset, entitled, “ Calculator.” This is an abbreviated title for a 
whole collection of tracts, and on it rests a common assertion, that Suisset, of the fourteenth 
century was a splendid arithmetician, and even an inventor or introducer of algebra. ‘The 
British Museum catalogue, if executed in the manner proposed, would have prevented or cured 
such an error by giving the headings of the separate tracts, not chapters, which compose the 
work ; suchas “ De intensione et remissione ” « De difformibus,” “ De intenstone elementi,” and so 
on; all well calculated to throw the onus of proof upon those who suppose them to contain 
either algebra or even arithmetic. This is one way of treating the subject, namely, pointing 
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out injustice, error, and inconvenience which have arisen from insufficient description of titles, 
I will now take a name from a full-titled catalogue, and examine the omissions that might be 
proposed, and their probable disadvantages. And here J must not venture to suppose, as 
likely to happen, anything so strange as the things which, as above shown, have happened ; 
just as a novel writer must not invent things so improbable as those which take place every day. 
I take the name “Archimedes” in the printed volume of the new catalogue: I take so 
celebrated a name advisedly, and as against myself, for every one who is fit to consult a 
catalogue knows that obscure names and obscure books need more catalogue information 
than illustrious ones. But for the difficulty of drawing the line, it would bear argument 
whether works of a certain notoriety (to use an adjective which is the proper term when a 
line cannot be drawn) might not ‘be abbreviated throughout; but though it would bear 
argument, I think the question would be decided by the consideration, that the more 
notorious the connexion between author and subject, the less are his editions known and dis- 
tinguished, The very notoriety of Euclid’s geometry, as a system, has swamped the history 
of its editions as a book. I may say that-the most celebrated and the most obscure works 
are extremes which meet as to the state of bibliographical knowledge. On the nine com- 
mencing cross-references I have nothing to say. No abbreviation which I could advocate, or 
even tolerate, would save more than two lines, and I am not prepared to say I could produce 
a rule which would uniformly apply. I now come to the editio princeps, in the title of 
which, as given, there are several omissions. All but one are justifiable. We do not want 
“ philosophus ac geometra excellentissimus,” nor of the works “ quorum catalogum versa pagina 
reperies,” nor “* Cum Ces. majest. gratia et privilegio ad quinquennium. But I am not clear 
about the omission of the word ‘* Syracusanus” after “ Archimedes.” I admit that as to 
Archimedes no mistake can arise: but the question is, can any librarians, im the multiplicity 
of entries they have to make, undertake to institute a rule for the mode of leaving out the 
local designations of the ancients? Certainly Archimedes of Tralles did not write anything 
which has come down to us, but he is said to have written on mechanics. I do not ask the 
librarian, as such, to know Archimedes of Tralles, who is only aname; all I ask is, that the 
works which give Archimedes to Syracuse should be made to do so. And, for a reason more 
than I have yet mentioned. I think it desirable that catalogues should exhibit the errors as 
well as the truths of title-pages. Many of the old editions of Euclid give Euclid to Megara, 
confounding the Alexandrian geometer with a philosopher of the same name. It is right that 
it should be known whether this mistake is made or not. Again, from Torelli’s edition, pre- 
sently noted, the adjectives “ ’Acxadwwrov” and “ Ascalonitis” are omitted after the name of 


Eutocius. Now, though there be not a tradition of any other Eutocius, except the com- 
mentator, yet the associations of place may be otherwise useful. Anyone who hears the Arabic 
story of Euclid being a Tyrian, is prepared with a strong probability against it, if he remem- 
ber that the celebrated Ascalonite geometer, from whom so many historical allusions proceed, 
would certainly have mentioned it if he had ever heard it. Next, any oue will say, why do 
you not object to the many words in which this extract of title announces an editio princeps, 
when the librarian’s ep. PR. is sufficient? For the following reasons, which serve to show how 
much there is to take into consideration before deciding on an omission :—First, the title 
announces itself as the princeps both of Archimedes and Eutocius, whilst the librarians four 
letters, taken alone, leave this point ambiguous. It by no means follows that the princeps 
edition of a text, accompanied by the commentary, is therefore the princeps of the commentary. 
Secondly, there are two kinds of editiones principes—those which announce themselves, subdi- 
viding into the cases of true and false announcement, and those which do not announce them- 
selves, but receive the title from their being the earliest known to exist. If the title announce- 
ment, when it exists, be not made, it must be supplied by the librarian’s mode of making his 
announcement ; that is, he must distinzuish by his own symbols between the self-asserting and 
theinferredclaim. But scores of other announcements are just inthe same predicament; and if 
once we begin to substitute librarians’ symbols for information given by authors and editors, it 
will be difficult to say where to stop. “If any one will take a look at Griesbach’s Greek Tes- 
tament, with all its signs of the probable characters of the lections, and the manuscripts they 
occur in, he will form some idea, though not a complete one, of what library algebra would 
be, if catalogues were to substitute arbitrary signs for title points of frequent occurrence. 
Thirdly, it is of importance to give such title points in the words of the authors or editors, that 
their frequent ambiguity may be thrown upon themselves, and that the reader may decide the 
meaning, and not the librarian. In the case before me, I grant it clear that, truly or falsely, 
the edition is announced to be a princeps. But what will be said to the “ Novamente posta an 
luce,’ which stands in front of Bombelli’s Arithmetic, or the “ Woviter impressum, which is in 
the title of that of Sacrobosco? Are these both principes or neither, or one and not the other, 
and if so, which? In the first the editor announces (at least we are so to suppose, for such is 
the fact) that Bombelli is printed for the first time; in the second, another editor announces 
that he gives a new edition of Sacroboseo. Is the catalogue-maker to know all books so well 
as to decide rightly all such cases for the reader? I confidently say it is impossible. Next, 
it may be asked whether the mode in which the commentaries of Eutocius are announced be 
not longer than is necessary? There is a usual mode of speaking by which Eutocius is 
treated as a commentator on the whole of Archimedes; but all that has come down to us, 
and we do not know that ever there was more, is a comment on three books. ‘This, of 
course, the editor of the editio princeps knew well, and yet there isa misprint or mistake in 
his title-page, which tends to conf rm the notion of Eutocius being a universal commentator. 


or 


Instead ol “tn eosdem Archimedis libros,” it should be “ in quosdam Archimedis libros.” The 
literary reader has a right to have this misprinted or mistaken word, of which he has probably 
seen the consequences. And so far from too many words being given to Eutocius, it may be 
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a question whether the separate title of his commentaries which comes afterwards in its place 
should not have been introduced. I now come to Rivault’s edition. I mentioned in my evi- 
dence the practice of calling editions of geomet rical works Greek and Latin, in which only the 
enuciation of the propositions are Greek. I cannot biame the catalogue for following a usage 
justified by title-pages. An advocate of short titles would object to the apparent surplusage of 
the words “novis demonstrationibus commentariisque illustrata.” He would prove from the 
words of mathematical historians, that this book is fully identified by the words “ Rivault’s 
Archimedes,” very well known for a bad edition; and further, that the announcement of new 
demonstrations and commentaries means nothing more than is to be inferred, of course, when a 
modern editor and and an ancient mathematician are seen with their names in contact. But 
the necessity of closely looking at the title, and of doing so at a time when one or two other 
editions of Archimedes were at hand, enables me to say that the extract of the catalogue-maker 
proves the historians wrong, and shows that if a bad work, it ought to have been called a bad 
substitute, not a bad edition. For it is nothing but the propositions of Archimedes, with the 
demonstrations of Rivault himself, (namely, the demonstrations of Archimedes largely altered 
at the discretion of Rivault, without any indication of the several alterations, or other notice 
than that of the title-page), as I find by very little comparison with Torelli’s text, 
Accordingly the words which, as the advocate of abbreviation is supposed to have remarked, 
very justly, might have been supposed to be only a flourish, are in this instance the plain 
truth, and the actual description of the distinctive feature of the edition. Call the work merel 
** Rivault’s Archimedes,”’ and the reader is allowed to employ himself upon Rivault, when he 
thinks he is reading Archimedes, by and with the full consent of mathematical historians and 
antiquaries. Give him a proper title, and he has a chance of hitting the truth in spite of his 
guides. In Torelli’s title, as given, there is surely nothing to omit. That the Latin version is 
new, and that various readings are given, which is not done in any other edition, are both 
essential pieces of information. I object, as before-mentioned, to leaving out the native place of 
Kutocius, and I object also to shortening “Josephus Torelli” into «J. Torelli.” In Barrow’s 
edition, the fulness of title is necessary to show, what many people already know, that Barrow 
gives his own demonstrations, not those of Archimedes. In the title given of Peyrard, there is 
not a word to omit. The reference to Delambre’s memoir, the princeps of his several writings 
on Greek arithmetic, is essential ; equally so is the reference to the analysis of the writings of 
Archimedes, which is the only place I remember in which there is a precise separation of the 
mathematical inventions of Archimedes. Having now gone down the page, I think [ should 
only weary the Commissioners if I defended, step by step, any apparent superfluities in the 
remaining titles. It will be observed, that I find the titles given rather too short than too long. 
And haying thus shown that errors do occur from short titles, and that if abbreviations were 
made on a good catalogue, errors most likely would occur, and defects of essential information 
certainly ; and having pointed out (not at all to my own surprise) that a person who sits down 
to this subject is pretty sure to detect something erroneous in history, arising from bad biblio- 
graphical habits (and good ones never will be formed without good catalogues), there would 
naturally suggest itself an inversion of the process, an examination of the particular merits of 
some short-title cataloguer. On this point I have only to say, that I have found all which my 
line of study enables me to pronounce upon so defective, that I am not the proper person to 
choose an instance. But if the Commissioners will signify to me on what such catalogue they 
would have me employ myself, provided that it contain a good number of scientific works, I 
will enter upon the examination and report the results. In the meantime it will not be for- 
gotten that all the writers in literary journals, who exclaim against what I believe to be the 
best conception of the present century for the promotion of true and discouragement of false 
literature, the most direet attack upon error in its citadel, have shrunk from answering my public 
challenge to point out a fit model for the Museum catalogue from among the library catalogues 
which have been completed, or with one reserved exception, from among unfinished under- 
takings.” 

6482. (Lord Seymour.) You said you had been in the habit of examining booksellers’ cata- 
logues sometimes, for the purpose of obtaining books?—Booksellers’ sale catalogues. 

6483. Have you ever examined the German catalogues ?—I have sometimes —German book 
sale catalogues, 

6484. There are German catalogues published, which are common to the trade, are there 
not ?—I believe there are. I think there are Fair catalogues. 

6485. Do you think you have ever examined any of those?—TI have seen them; I do not 
remember at this moment, that I ever closely examined a Fair catalogue. 

6486. Having looked at some of those catalogues, have you found them practically of use 
to you for the purpose of obtaining the information which you wanted respecting the books ?— 
Those which I have examined have been short-title catalogues, which have very often brought 
me from Germany the right book when I ordered it; sometimes a wrong one; and sometimes 
an imperfect one. 

6487. Do you know whether those catalogues are arranged on any system; are they not 
generally classified catalogues ?—The catalogues I have seen have been usually booksellers’ 
catalogues of a particular kind; classical booksellers or mathematical booksellers. I have 
seen classed catalogues. 

6488. In the classed catalogues, you have only, probably, turned your attention to that 
class which belonged to the subjects of your own studies ?—Principally to those studies, 

6489. Have you ever found the books which you were seeking for under the class of 
science, erroneously placed in any other part of the catalogue?—Very often; for example, 
the editions of a Greek book on geometry, would be put among the classical books. 

6490. You do not think their mode of classification is, by any means, sufficiently correct ? 
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Professor Augustus —As far as I can judge, they have no mode of classification, except that the bookseller’s 
De Morgan. assistant takes one look at the book, and decides what sort of book it seems to be. Any beok- 


seller’s catalogue I have seen, which is so classified, would not do as a classified literary 
catalogue, to be put forward by the nation as proceeding from a library which contains learned 
men. | 

6491. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) You have stated that you conceive that a person who is to 
make a catalogue of any particular class of books, ought to have read and thoroughly under- 
stood those works ?—Yes, if he is to select what constitutes the class. 

6492. Referring to question 5829, there would be, apparently, some little discrepancy 
between your answer upon that occasion, and the statement you have now made. Persons 
might be led to infer from the previous answer, that you do not think it necessary to have an 
individual who is versed in any particular branch of science, in order to make out a classed 
catalogue for that branch of science?—The question and answer are as follows: ‘* Do you 
consider that persons distinguished in any branch of learning or science, and capable of 
deriving a great advantage from books, are the most competent authorities and judges of the 
manner of cataloguing them ?—Let me, in answering that question, confine myself to mathe- 
maticians. I know very few mathematicians indeed that I would trust to give me an accurate 
account of a mathematical book; unless they had paid special attention to bibliography as 
bibliography, they are very likely indeed to give erroneous accounts of books. Very few ma- 
thematicians have given that degree of attention to the history of the science, which would lead 
them to pay much attention to books.” I really believe I have answered to the wrong question 
here. I was speaking, a question to that point having been put shortly before, of mathema- 
ticians being put upon bibliographical duty. With reference to the two questions now put 
together, I should say, even if a man knew all subjects, except he had attended to bibliography 
as bibliography, I would not trust him with the making of a catulogue. 

6493. Are you distinctly of opinion that it is necessary, in order to make a good classed 
catalogue, that the person cataloguing should have a perfect acquaintance with the works which 
he catalogues ?—Yes ; and also that he should have had experience generally in bibliography 
as a science. 

6494. Though you have instanced some very good examples of the acumen which has been 
used in forming the mathematical portion of the catalogue, is it not your opinion that it might 
be impossible, in numerous other branches of science, for the best cataloguer to have made 
himself acquainted with the subject-matter of their various works?—No doubt it is. I hold 
it to be impossible that there should be one man of such universal knowledge as to make 
a classed catalogue or an abbreviated alphabetical catalogue. Therefore he must learn 
bibliography, and go by the title-pages; and then no one can blame him for anything that 
happens. 

6495. (Chairman.) You consider an adherence as strict as possible to the title-page of 
works, to be upon the whole, the best mode of meeting the difficulties of the case ?—Most 
decidedly, admitting however that there must be a certain discretion. I would not advocate 
the absolute copying out of every title, because I could name a great many works in which the 
title-pages are as long as a chapter; but I should advocate copying everything which would 
give any information upon the book, and always inserting doubtful matter, instead of striking 
it out. 

6496. (Lord Seymour.) Have you turned your attention to the Rules prefixed to the 
volume of the catalogue letter A; and can you give the Commissioners your views respecting 
their compilation ?—I did that generally in my former evidence. I said, as to the rules generally, 
that I like them very well. I approve of having a rule, more than anything else ; and I would 
be content with almost anything that 7s a rule. Also I said, with regard to a particular 
rule that was stated, I did not much like to give an opinion upon one isolated rule, when the 
mind of the person who put all the rules together must be so much more competent than mine 
could be to see the bearings of that rule upon the rest. To find a fault, however, I will point 
out one in Rule 12; there is a distinction made between names beginning with “ De,” like my 
own, where they are English and foreign. The rule is as follows: “ Foreign names, excepting 
French, preceded by a preposition, an article, or both, to be entered under the letter imme- 
diately following. French names preceded by a preposition only, to follow the same rule. 
Those preceded by an article, or by a preposition and an article, to be entered under the 
initial letter of the article. English surnames of foreign origin to be entered under their 
initial, even if originally belonging to a preposition. Foreign compound surnames to be entered 
under the initial of the first of them.” That is the case of a rule that requires extensive know- 
ledge, and leaves a very wide discretion, and one very likely to be mistaken, as to whether a 
person is an Englishman or a foreigner. I am entered in this volume of the catalogue as a 
foreigner; the “De” is put afterwards. That I give as an instance in which those rules 
in my opinion, rather depart from their own principle of keeping very distinctly to a rule as 
a rule. 

6497. Have you ever visited the Bodleian Library ?—I have visited it a long time ago. I 
did not make any examination there. I have examined the recent catalogue, which is a cata- 
logue of rather short titles; I examined the head “ Euclid.” I did it to give Mr. Panizzi an 
idea how it was done; and I dare say Mr. Panizzi can produce the result of my eXamination 
of Euclid, of which I now forget the particulars. 

_ 6498. That catalogue is now in progress, is not it?—No. I think the Bodleian Catalogue 
1s now completed. I do not very well know. 

6499. (Viscount Canning.) Are you acquainted with the catalogue of the Lambeth Library ? 
—I have only just seen it. © 

6500. You would not be prepared to state whether you consider it sufficiently full or not? 
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—No. Iam afraid also the books are too much out of my line; but I could put so much 
faith in the discretion of Mr. Maitland, that I should think it much the most likely that all 
the omissions were judicious. 

6501. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Is it your opinion that it might be very desirable to employ 
in the library some one or two persons to aid the keeper of books in the selection of the most 
desirable works to procure in science; some person particularly versed in scientific literature ? 
—I understand the question to be, whether there should be in the house a person versed in 
scientific literature to aid the chief keeper in a selection from the numerous scientific works 
which are now published. I think there should be about the Museum some one person well 
versed in each great branch of human knowledge. The library can never be properly kept 
up, unless the books be supplied by a person who uses a discretion in buying, and has know- 
ledge to guide that discretion; unless, indeed, every book were to be bought. The only 
possible alternative to buying every book, if a good library is to be made, is having a person 
who can say whether a book is such as ought to be bought or not. 

6502. Therefore I am to understand you, that no person can be a thoroughly good judge in 
respect of the most desirable books in science to buy, except he be really versed in science ? 
—Certainly not; how should any one else know, for instance, whether Rivault’s Archimedes 
was Archimedes or not? 

6503. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you consider the Library of the British Museum to be rich in 
antiquarian mathematical books ?—I think it is so, There are many instances of very rare 
books which are in the library. For example, if the full literary catalogue had been published, 
it would have been known to the mathematical world that the first complete system of trigono- 
metrical tables did exist in the Museum Library, which system had been perfectly lost sight 
of, and its existence forgotten, when I discovered it a year or two ago in a shop in the city. 
Two copies of that book are in the Museum. I refer to the Canon Doctrine Triangulorum 
of Rheticus in 1551. A copy of that book and a reprint, both of which are excessively 
scarce, are in the Museum Library. 

6504. (Chairman.) Is that book noticed in the printed catalogue ?—I cannot say whether it 
is in the printed catalogue; it is in the one which the readers consult, but in so short a way 
that no one would know anything about it: a person who did not well remember dates, would 
probably, seeing the announcement in a short-titled catalogue, imagine that the above must be 
a short description of the posthumous Opus Palatinum of Rheticus. 

6505. (Lord Seymour.) Can you give the Commission any assistance as to the books upon 
the subject with which you are connected, which it would be desirable to place as books of 
reference in the reading-room, for the assistance of persons who come there to seek for such 
information as they may want ?—-There are a good many catalogues in the reading-room, and 
mixed with them works which one can hardly imagine to be works of reference, a good many 
of them. At the same time it is difficult to say, for they may have been very often asked for. 

6506. Are there any catalogues or books of reference of that kind applicable to mathe- 
matical works which it would be desirable to have in the reading-room, which are not there ? 
—Certainly. I should have all the principal mathematical catalogues, which are not many. 

6507. (Chairman.) Perhaps, at your leisure, you can furnish to the Commission such a list ? 
—Certainly. 

6508. Is it your opinion, from what you know of the reading-room, that the works of refer- 
ence there rather require revision, with a view to the introducing new ones, and omitting some 
that are there at present ?—I think it might be advantageous to go over again the books which 
are found in the reading-room. 

6509. (Lord Wrottesley.) Would you have Rogg’s Bibliotheca Mathematica in the reading- 
room ?— It would be a good book to have in the reading-room, if anywhere, though it is in 
itself a bad book. 

6510. Would you have the memoirs and transactions of scientific societies in the reading- 
room ?—I am afraid they would take up too much space; but I would have the abridgments 
and indexes of them in the reading-room. For instance, I would have Hutton’s Abridgment 
of the Philosophical Transactions in the reading-room. 

6511. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) From what you know of the state of the library, do you 
think it is adequately supplied with all the modern works on mathematical science ?—The 
truth is, I never come here for modern works. Those which I must have I get, the others I 
can manage to get a look at. 

6512. (Chairman.) Have you ever had occasion to give the Keeper of the Printed Books any 
suggestions with regard to the purchase of any particular mathematical works?—Yes; I 
remember two occasions. They may have been more, but I remember two. 

6513. Was there any result from those suggestions ?—I believe the books were both bought ; 
but then they were very rare ones, and it was only necessary to hint to the librarian where 
they could be found. 

6514. You are not aware of any disinclination on the part of the authorities of the Museum 
with whom you have been in communication towards the purchase of books of that description ? 
—Not in the least. 

6515. (Lord Wrottesley.) Have you any means of saying, whether the late mathematical 
additions to the library have been judiciously made ?—No, I do not know what they are. 

6516. Do you know whether there have been any accessions within the last few years ?— 
No, I do not; I merely see whether the book I want is in the readers’ catalogue or not. 


[The Witness withdrew.] 
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John Payne Collier, Esq., farther examined. 


6517. (Chairman.) The Commissioners understand you wish to address to them some 
observations in reference to your former evidence?—I was yesterday asked whether I had 
looked for the name of Richard Barnfield in the catalogue in the reading-room whieh consists 
of printed and manuscript matter. My answer was, that I had looked for it and had not 
found it. Iwas turned round immediately by the book being produced with the entry. I 
could not then account for this circumstance; but, going this morning to the reading-room, I 
found there a manuscript and printed catalogue, which does not contain the name of Richaru 
Barnfield, and which was the catalogue I looked at: it is an older catalogue than that which is 
in ordinary use in the reading-room, but is at the same time a catalogue which is constantly 
referred to, and which I myself referred to upon that occasion, finding a volume of it upon 
the desk. 

6518. (Lord Seymour.) Is there no means by which readers can ascertain whether one 
catalogue is more perfect than another ?—Certainly, by asking Mr. Cates. The catalogue I 
used I found upon the desk, and I referred to it: it was upon the place where the more perfect 
catalogue is kept. 

6519, You were aware therefore that you were not consulting the usual catalogue ?—I was 
not aware of it, or I should have looked at the other; but taking it up, and finding it in print 
and manuscript, and thinking that that which was the older catalogue had been removed from 
the reading-room, and that that J had in hand was the only one to refer to, I made that 
mistake. I looked at the older catalogue, and the name of Richard Barnfield did not oceur in 
it. Ihave looked this morning, and I cannot find any trace of it there. 

6520. (Viscount Canning.) Are you aware whether the generality of the readers are liable 
to make the same mistake ?—Any reader is liable to the same mistake. 

6521. Is he liable to take up and consult the less perfect catalogue ?—Yes, The more perfect 
catalogue is sometimes engaged, and then persons may go to, and use the more imperfect one. 

6522. You went at once to the more imperfect one, not knowing that it was imperfect ?—It 
had been used by some one before. I found it on the desk, and there I used it, not adverting 
to the fact whether it was the ordinary and better catalogue, or whether it was the old cata- 
logue which might and perhaps ought to have been removed. 

6523. Were you aware, before this occurrence, that there were two catalogues, and that 
there was a difference between the two ?—I was not. I thought that the old one, which existed 
before the time of Mr. Panizzi’s coming into the library, had been long removed. 

6524. (Lord Wrottesley.) Has the old catalogue any press-mark ?—That I am not pre- 


pared to say. 


6525. (Lord Seymour.) Did not you use the old catalogue for the purpose of sending for 
that book ?—No; I only used it for the purpose of finding whether the book was entered or 
not. In the catalogue from which [ took the press-mark in sending for the forgery of Barn- 
field’s book, it was inserted under the title of “ Poetee Angli.” 

6526. (Lord Advocate.) Then the volume in which you looked for “ Barnfield” was not that 
volume of the work in which you found “ Poetee Angli?”—*« Poetaee Angli” is a heading con- 
tained in both, with “ Poems in Divers Humours,” 1598, 4to. I found “ Poems in Divers 
Humours’ in the catalogue which had the press-mark; I looked in the other catalogue, 
and could not find the name of Richard Barnfield. 

6527. (Lord Seymour.) You had therefore left the catalogue which you had been con- 
sulting, and had gone across the room to the other ?—They are nearly in the same place. Jam 
not sure as to the order in which I went to one or to the other. One is upon the shelves close to 
the desk where the other is deposited. May I take the liberty of mentioning this circumstance 
also, in reference to the work of Richard Barnfield,—that the catalogue, which I find does 
contain the name of Richard Barnfield, has the following entry, “‘ 1077 E,” which is the press- 
mark, “Barnfield, Richard, the Encomion of Lady Pecunia, or Praise of Money, quarto, 
London, 1598, by G. S. for Jobn Jaggard.” From the minuteness with which the printer’s 
name, and that of the bookseller for whom it is printed, are given, I should have concluded, if 
I had only seen the entry, that it was an ancient edition ; but I understand from Mr. Panizzi 
that it is merely a fraud; but it is inserted in the present catalogue in two places without that 
fraud being mentioned, or in the slightest degree hinted at. I believe the printed catalogue has 
been continued as far as part of letter B; and if the Commissioners could see the sheets they 
may find that the error does not exist there: at all events, to say that the book was printed 
“by G.S. for John Jaggard,” shows that the cataloguer was not aware of the fraud. My 
reason for thinking that the fraud ought to have been mentioned, and would have been 
mentioned if it had been known by the cataloguer (Mr. Panizzi knew it, of course, for he says 
he did) is, that the entry immediately following states that these poems by Richard Barnfield 
have been reprinted by the Auchinleck Press, for the members of the Roxburgh Club, quarto, 
1816. That is perfectly correct; but the truth is, the previous entry of « G. S. for John Jaggard” 
is only the book printed for the Roxburgh Club, and no other, although made to have the 
appearance of a book more than 200 years older: they are entered separately; and in one 
place it is said to have been printed for the Roxburgh Club, but in the other the very same 
book is said to have been printed “by G. S. for John Jaggard.” 

6528. (Lord Wrottesley.) It appears upon inspecting the old catalogue to which you 
referred, that it has not the press-marks: that circumstance, therefore, if you had adverted to 
it, would have at once made you cognizant of the fact that it was not the right catalogue to refer 
to?—Certainly ; the first thing I looked for was the name of the author, and not finding the 
name of the author, I did not of course look for any press-mark. I could not want the press- 
mark, when I could not find the author. 


[Adjourned till To-morrow at 12 o’clock.] 
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Adolphus Asher, Esq., examined. 


6529. (Chatrman.) What is your profession ?—A bookseller. 

6530. Largely engaged in the book trade at Berlin ?— Yes. 

6531. Are you in the habit of supplying the British Museum with foreign books ?—Yes, I 
am. 

6532. Are you aware whether you are the only foreign bookseller from whom Mr. Panizzi 
makes purchases?—No ; I am not the only bookseller from whom he makes purchases, 

6533. Will you have the goodness to state if you recollect in what year, by whom, and in 
what manner you were introduced to Mr. Panizzi?—I was introduced, as far as I recollect, to 
Mr. Panizzi in the year 1841, by my agent. Mr. D. Nutt, of this city. 

6534. How long after that date did you begin to sell books to the Museum ?—On the 
occasion of my introduction I had a very large number of very curious Spanish books to offer 
to Mr. Panizzi, and, to the best of my recollection, it was then that the first purchase was 
made from me. 

6535. What description of books do you generally sell to the Museum ?—I sell all sorts of 
miscellaneous books to the Museum ; all descriptions, and in different languages. 

6536. Of different periods, old and new, or principally one or the other ?—The only exclu- 
sions are German books printed after the year 1840. 

6537. With that exception?—With that exception I supply miscellaneous books and 
periodicals, 

6538. What is the reason why you stop at the date of 1840 in your supply ?—I am not 
quite certain, but I believe that another bookseller or other booksellers furnished German 
books of a later date. I, however, furnish all the continuations of the periodicals, and all 
such books as go on, even if published after 1840. 

6539. Would it suit you if you were requested to supply books subsequent to that date ?— 
Yes, it would. 

6540. Can you state the manner in which the orders you have to execute are made out ?— 
Yes; there are three different modes in which the orders are made out: the first mode is that 
a gentleman of the name of Watts keeps a number of small books in alphabetical arrangement, 
and every person who has any book to suggest as necessary or desirable for the Museum goes 
to Mr. Watts, and Mr. Watts enters the titles. Mr. Watts himself is a gentleman of very 
extensive reading, and a gentleman who knows a great number of languages, and when in the 
course of his reading anything strikes him as worthy of a place in the Museum, he puts that 
down in his books ; so that, in fact, most books are suggested by him. 

6541. Do you know what situation Mr. Watts holds in the Museum?—Yes; he is one of 
the assistants in the Printed Book Department, 

6542. That is one mode?—That is one mode. The other mode is, I draw up or send in 
catalogues to Mr. Panizzi, which I publish quarterly, or at periods just as it suits my purpose, 
and then a selection from those catalogues is made. 

6543. (Lord Wrottesley.) By Mr. Panizzi?—By Mr. Panizzi. 

6544. (Chairman.) Do you ever yourself submit to Mr. Panizzi lists of books which you 
specially recommend for the Museum ?—Yes ; those are my catalogues. 

6545, And in those catalogues the works being marked which you think most appropriate 
for the collection ?—Yes. 

6546. When a list of books for purchase has been drawn up by yourself, and not furnished 
to you by Mr. Panizzi, are you aware by whom, and at whose expense, the necessary searches 
are generally made in the Museum catalogue for the purpose of ascertaining what may already 
be in the library?—Will you allow me permission to explain the third manner. The third 
manner, in order to illustrate quite fully, is this: a book was published at Leipsic, called 
* Kngelmann’s Bibliotheca Historico-Naturalis,” last year; I took that list and went over it 
first myself, and found those books which I considered desirable for the Museum, and then went 
over the catalogues of the British Museum, and of the King’s Library, in order to see which 
of those books were already in the Museum and which were not. After that was done, I sub- 
mitted to Mr. Panizzi the titles of the books which I had there found, as not being in the British 
Museum, and Mr. Panizzi in some instances rejected, and in other instances ordered the books 
which I had thus found to be wanting in the British Museum, adding now and then others 
which I had not marked. 

6547. At what period did you make that inquiry 7—In June, 1848. 

6548. Were any of the books so investigated a reprint, or published subsequent to 1840 ?— 
There were some, but they were struck out as not being the class of books which I furnish. 

6549. Then, generally speaking, would those books, if they existed in the library, have been 
included in the catalogue?—No, that is impossible, because before the order is finally given 
every slip is inspected, and every means is used in order to ascertain whether the books are in 
the Museum or not. And will you allow me to add, that it would be at my own peril if I were 
to go on sending books without due investigation, for those books would be returned upon my 
hands as duplicates. By “catalogue”’ I understand the list of orders. 

6550. (Lord Wrottesley.) Did Mr. Panizzi approve of most of the books from Engelmann, 
or reject most ?—I think he approved of most. I believe of by far the greater number. 
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6551. (Chairman.) Engelmann’s catalogue, I think you say, was a catalogue of natural 
history ?—It was, or what the Germans call natural science. 

6552. What rule did you observe for your guidance in adyising as to the selection from that 
catalogue ?—I am not only generally acquainted with large public libraries, and by them gain 
a knowledge of the books which are of the most use, but I have received an education which in 
some respects makes me able to distinguish between the good and bad authors, and it was 
upon those grounds that I recommended one author in preference to another, ae 

6553. Do you observe any general rules as to supplying continuations of periodicals ?—The 
general rules as to supplies are, that I am enjoined by Mr, Panizzi to send in all the perio- 
dicals at the end of each quarter. Will you allow me to observe, with reference to a question 
put to me just now, which I took the liberty of interrupting and have not answered since, 
namely, upon whose account the searching of the catalogues is made. 

6554. At whose expense are the necessary searches generally made in the Museum cata- 
logues for the purpose of ascertaining what may already be in the library ?—I have always 
made it at my own expense, and Mr. Panizzi has been kind enough to allow those attendants 
whose holidays are not expired to assist me, and I pay them to make the searches necessary. 

6555. (Lord Wrottesley.) Were not books selected from Engelmann by gentlemen in the 
Museum, besides those suggested by yourself ?—Yes. 

6556. T'o what extent ?—It is impossible to state. I am not prepared to say without having 
the book before me. 

6557. (The Lord Advocate.) Toa considerable extent ?—I think to a considerable extent, 
and if you will allow me to add, that I think when if I say to a considerable extent, it was 
with reference to transactions of societies which I had omitted. 

6558. ( Chairman.) Is Mr. Panizzi particular as to the punctuality with which periodicals 
are supplied, and does he express his disapprobation when he thinks there has been any undue 
delay in this respect?—Yes, he expresses his disapprobation whenever he thinks there has been 
any undue delay. 

6559. Supposing each part or number of a periodical were forwarded separately imme- 
diately on its publication, would not the expense of conveyance and delivery be very much 
increased 2——In some instances it would be almost impossible to forward every number sepa- 
rately ; for I furnish different periodicals, which appear three times a-week, such as Lehmann’s 
Magazin des Auslandes and Hell’s Abendzeitung. 

6560. Are those scientific periodicals ?—One of them is; and the expense of sending over 
those periodicals separately would greatly raise the price of them without any proportion to 
the cost. of their subscription. 

6561. (Mr. Milnes.) Can you tell the Commission how often generally you transmit those 
periodicals to the Museum ?—At least every quarter, once every three months. 

6562, Does not your establishment transmit periodicals every month to some house in 
London ?—It does. 

6563. Then the usual subscribers to the monthly German periodicals do not receive generally 
their numbers every month as they come out in Germany ?—lI cannot answer that question, 
because my agent in London transacts the business for me, and it is impossible for me to enter 
into the minutie of the manner in which he executes his business. 

6564. But would there be any difficulty in all the monthly publications forwarded for the 
service of the Museum being transmitted every month to your agent here, and by him trans- 
mitted to the Museum ?—I think my agent would then charge, as it is a rule in the trade, so 
much more for the periodicals ; that. their price, as is the case with him, would be raised 
perhaps 25 or 50 per cent. 

6565. Do you mean to say that the monthly delivery of periodicals to English subscribers 
is accompanied with a difference of 25 per cent. ?—TI certainly do say at least 25 per cent. 

6566. Are your periodicals then transmitted to the Museum at the German cost price ?— 
With even an allowance of 15 per cent. off that German cost price; and will you allow me to 
add, that the price charged to subscribers in this country is at least 15 per cent. above the 
German price, so that that would make a difference of at least 30 per cent. 

6567. (Lord Wrottesley.) Are periodical publications communicated to the generality of 
readers at once in any public library that you are acquainted with ?—In Berlin there is a publie 
library where that system takes place. There is a sort of journal-room to which a select num- 
ber, and only a select favourite number of readers is admitted; but as to the admitting of 
general readers to the journal-room, I am not acquainted with any library in the world where 
that takes place. 

6568. (Mr. Milnes.) Do you transmit periodicals to other public libraries ?—Not in this 
count ry. . 

6569. Any elsewhere ?—Yes, I do. 

6570. Do you transmit those periodicals to them every month, or only every three months? 
—I am in the habit of furnishing almost all the periodicals found in most of the public libraries 
of Germany—English periodicals. Those are generally also forwarded: once in every three 
months at the period of the appearance of those two periodicals which are most attended to— 
the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews. When those come out, we make up parcels of the 
periodicals and forward them to Munich, and to Vienna, and to Stutgardt, and to the other 
libraries that we supply with books. In Prussia, where we have the supply, by order of the 
king, of all the public libraries, the case is different; there the post-office is obliged to carry 
periodicals to the libraries for nothing, and consequently the libraries then get their periodicals 
monthly, but whenever any expense is involved, we keep the periodicals for three months, and 
then send them forward. 

6571. The question therefore is one entirely of expense of transit ?2—That is it. 
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6572. And if the British Museum chose to incur the additional expense, it might have its 
“German periodicals from you like any other subscribers ?—It might so. 

6573. Do you not think that there are some specially scientific periodicals, the value of 
‘which might be immensely increased by their being in the hands of the public almost imme- 
diately after their publication?—I do not think so. I think that every person who makes 
study his occupation ought to take in the periodicals which treat of the particular science which 
he studies. For instance, a man who wants to watch the progress of physical knowledge 
could not be a man to come to the Museum in order to look for Poggendorf, the trouble of 
going to the Museum would be more than the expense of taking in Poggendorf himself. [ 
presume the Commissioners are aware that Poggendorf’s is a chemical journal. 

6574. You would therefore regard the object of placing those periodicals in public museums 
rather as affording depositories for the publications than their being intended for immediate 
circulation ?—I would regard them solely and exclusively under the view of books of reference. 

6575. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Do you consider that the number of scientific periodicals 
supplied from Germany is complete ?—TI do not supply all the scientific journals from Ger- 
many; but from an investigation which I happened to make yesterday, I found, having before 
me a catalogue of journals published in Germany of one class,—class seven I believe,—and 
which contains scientific journals of a German class, there were 14 periodicals published quoted 
in that list, of which 12 are inthe British Museum. The list I refer to is the Zeutungs 
Catalogue. 

6576. (The Lord Advocate.) Were the two which were omitted of importance ?—I do not 
think they were. 

6577. The 12 which were in the Museum included all those which in your opinion were of 
importance ?—Certainly. 

6578. (Mr. Milnes.) You say that you have English subscribers for monthly scientific 
German journals, is their number large ?—I can answer that best by saying that this is 
the day on which we forward our periodicals; and the weight of periodicals we export, as 
we do on the Ist of every month, although this is not the quarterly day, amounts to 150 lbs. 
weight. 

6579. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you think it would be prudent to put the loose unbound 
sheets of scientific journals in a public reading-room ?—It would be the destruction of the 
sheets, and must make all the sets incomplete; for it is impossible that single sheets could be 
so used to be afterwards bindable. We have had to supply numbers of deficiencies, and in 
great many instances it would be impossible to do so. 

6580. (Chairman.) Of course the more they were turned to account by the readers, the more 
the difficulty and inconvenience would be increased ?—Of course ; it would be almost impossible 
+o use them afterwards, and bind them. 

6581. Has Mr. Panizzi, to your knowledge, shown much anxiety to complete imperfect 
works which had been in the library long before he became keeper? and has he given you 
orders to supply for that purpose single volumes, parts, or even sheets ?—Mr. Panizzi has 
shown the greatest possible anxiety to complete imperfect works. As instances, I may be 
allowed to quote these in which I have furnished separate volumes of works in the library,— 
one was Lipenius’s Bibliotheca Juridica, published by Madihn. Then there were some 
loose sheets of a number of views in Sweden, by Skjéldebrand, in the King’s Library, which I 
furnished, and completed with a great deal of trouble. Then there wasa large Universal 
History by Boysen,—then one of the most important books perhaps in the whole range of 
German literature, Tenneman’s History of Philosophy, which wanted volume 1. Another 
book, which was required at the moment, was a book published at Naples, called De Licteriis, 
a catalogue of the books in the library of Naples, printed in the 15th century. Now the 
3rd volume of that book was wanting in the British Museum, and it was only by the influence 
of the Prussian Minister, who happened to be one of my old patrons, who was employed at that 
time at Naples, that I could obtain the book, which had to come by post from Naples to 
Berlin. and from Berlin to London. 

6582. Are you in the habit of visiting London frequently ?—I am. 

6583. Do you make those visits to London solely for the purpose of transacting business 
with the British Museum ?—No, I do not. I transact business with other public libraries 
and private gentlemen, particularly with the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 

6584. Have you had transactions with Dr. Bandinel?’—Yes; not only have I had them 
since 1842, but I am still very often in communication with Dr. Bandinel. I wrote to him this 
morning. 

6585. Has he any situation in the Bodleian Library ?—He is the principal librarian of the 
Bodleian Library. 

6586. By whom were you introduced to him?—By Mr. Panizzi. 

6587. Has Mr. Panizzi introduced you to any other library or private customer in England 
or on the Continent ?—Yes, particularly to the late Mr. Grenville, and the Lincoln’s Inn 
Library, and to the libraries at Vienna and Munich. 

6588. Do you still continue to supply them with books?—Yes. I do not mean that I 
supply them with books only ; but in the mstance of the Vienna Library, we are their literary 
agents in this country. My firm are their literary agents in this country; so that all 
periodicals or subscriptions paid by their funds or presents to them, aresent tous, and forwarded 
through us to those libraries. 

6589. What subsequent use do you make of the lists of Libri desiderati furnished to you by 
the Museum ?—Those lists of destderata (of which I take the liberty of presenting one here) 
are made use of in two ways. That copy is not quite a new one. I first submit the list to 
other public libraries to make selections from, and then I print the list, and circulate it as 
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widely as I possibly can, with a view of getting the books desired by the Museum on as reason- 
able terms as possible. This list of desiderata includes German books only ; but we have other 
lists of desiderata, including Spanish, Portuguese, Danish, and other books, which I submit 
to the public libraries ; and 1 know that in several instances the lists of the desiderata of the 
British Museum have been ordered almost zn extenso, by other libraries limited only by their 
funds. 

6590. Have you had any dealings in books in the Sclavonic language ?—Yes, I have. 

6591. Have you supplied any to the Museum ?—Yes, for many years past, and even lately. 

6592. Are you a Sclavonic scholar yourself?—I speak Russian, and read Bohemian and Polish, 

6593. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do not you lithograph those lists sometimes ?—Yes, we have 
lithographed several. 

6594. (Chairman.) Are those lists drawn up originally with a view to this particular 
establishment of the Museum ?—Yes, they are. Every book in that list [poenting to the list of 
German books| was not in the British Museum at the period of its date. 

6595. Then when the list is submitted to the British Museum, is it in manuscript ?—It is 
in manuscript. 

6596. Then that is what is subsequently ordered for circulation ?—Yes, 

6597. (Viscount Canning.) 'That is printed in Germany ?—That is printed in Germany. 

6598. At whose expense ?—At mine. 

6599. And you circulate it among the German booksellers ?—J circulate it amongst the 
libraries, and amongst the booksellers. Amongst the libraries in order to solicit orders, and 
amongst the booksellers to solicit offers. 

6600. Then when it comes into the booksellers’ hands, do they know that it is a list of 
books wanted by the Museum, or merely that it is a list of books wanted by you ?—The public 
libraries know that it is a list of books wanted in the Museum; and the booksellers know that 
it is a list of books wanted by me. 

6601. And that you will become a purchaser if they can find them ?—Yes. 

6602. But there is nothing in the title of that paper to show that the list emanates from the 
British Museum ?—No, there is not. 

6603. (Chairman.) Does Mr. Panizzi frequently object to your prices?—Yes, he does 
whenever he considers them too high. 

6604. Will you state his practice as to requiring discount, or any other fact caleulated to 
show the manner in which money transactions between the British Museum authorities and 
yourself are carried on?—Mr. Panizzi makes it always a rule to investigate my invoices. I 
may be allowed here to mention an instance that is known to the Trustees, where I furnished 
a number of Swedish books. They were furnished by one of my correspondents, who put 
down prices much higher than those of the publication. Mr. Panizzi found out that that was 
the case; and I being of course anxious to prove that it was only a mistake on my part, while 
I was unfairly dealt with by my correspondent at Stockholm, had to send one of my clerks to 
Stockholm in order to prove the whole fact. Upon the representation of which, and showing 
that I had lost 32/., 1 think, upon the transaction, the Trustees were kind enough to divide 
the loss with me; and I lost 16/., and they gave me 16/. I know another instance where J 
had an order for Russian books, the price of which I calculated in silver rubles. Between 
one order and the other, or I believe two orders, the exchange had risen one-eighth of a penny 
per silver ruble, which I considered myself entitled to charge in the bill; to which Mr. Panizzi 
objected. I mention those instances in order to show that Mr. Panizzi goes rather minutely 
into those things. 

6605. (The Lord Advocate.) Rather minutely, you say ?—Very minutely. 

6606. More minutely than you find quite convenient ?—I beg your pardon; I cannot say 
quite convenient. 

6607. (Chairman.) Are you aware whether Mr. Panizzi examines the list before the order 
is given, and whether he makes such alterations as occur to him ?—I am sure he does; he has 
objected to many books which I myself most particularly recommended. Sometimes when I 
have argued the case with him, he has at length admitted the books, but in other stances he 
has still persisted in his objection, and I have not been allowed to furnish them. 

6608. Has Mr. Panizzi ever had occasion to express himself displeased with you when he 
thought your prices, for instance, were too high, or that you neglected his orders?—Yes; he 
has expressed his displeasure when he thought he had a right to do so. 

6609. Are you in the habit of purchasing large collections of books ?—I am. 

6610. Has Mr. Panizzi made purchases from two remarkable collections bought by you ?— 
Yes, he has. 

6611. What were those collections ?—One was the collection of Kupitsch, in Vienna, and the 
other of Michael, at Hamburgh. 

6612. Were those collections principally in any particular branch of literature or science? 
—Yes, they were. The Kupitsch collection represented almost entirely German literature, 
from the commencement of printing to the year 1840. And the Michael library represented 
the Hebrew literature from the beginning of printing to the year 1845 or 1846. 

6613. Have you any objection to state what were the sums paid by you for each of those 
libraries ?—No, I have not. The Kupitsch collection, exclusive of expenses, cost me 17,500 
florins. 

6614. That is, about two shillings a florin?—About two shillings and a penny a florin, ‘The 
exchange was very high at the time. 

6615. Itwas not the Austrian paper florin?—No, it was not the Austrian paper florin. The 
Michael collection, inclusive of the expenses, &c,, cost me about 3000/. 

6616. What part did Mr. Panizzi take in your purchase of the Kupitsch collection ?—Mr. 
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Panizzi was present in Vienna when] examined the Kupitsch collection, and he was so good as 
to come once, twice, or three times to look at the books; and he said to me, “ If you will 
allow me, before any one else picks out any of the books of this library, to choose what I con- 
sider the British Museum ought to have, I will then become your purchaser.” ‘The plan on 
which I meant to dispose of the hbrary, or of those portions which Mr. Panizzi did not choose, 
was this—I printed a catalogue, and I invited the public to send in their prices to a certam man 
of the name of Lippert, at Halle, who is the University auctioneer; but long before the sale 
began I fixed a price upon every book. Mr. Panizzi made his selection, and a great portion 
of the books were sent in long before the sale had begun ; the result was, that when the sale 
had to come on, or when the offers were compared in the hands of Mr. Lippert, it was found 
that I had furnished a great many of the books to the British Museum at lower rates than 
those offered afterwards through Mr. Lippert. 

6617. The Commissioners understand that you had accepted Mr. Panizzi’s proposal. Was 
that a proposal which you would have accepted from any ordinary customer 2—TL certainly 
would not. 

6618. But it was accepted by you in consideration of the great advantage you derived from 
your dealings with the Museum 2-_Yes; if the Commissioners will allow me, before proceed- 
ing to the Michael Library, I may as well state another case, in order to show the manner in 
which Mr. Panizzi deals with me. I acquired for the British Museum a book which is per- 
haps the most remarkable book now in the British Museum ; it is a collection of 64 very early 
French plays and farces entirely unknown. I came to this country, and gave an account to 
Mr. Panizzi of this book, and Mr. Panizzi said, “ Well, if the book, when it comes, answers to 
the description which you give of it, Ishall be very glad to purchase it.” The book came, 
and it was found to answer the description which I had given, so Mr. Panizzi asked me how 
much I had given for it. I told him my price, and Mr. Panizzi said, ‘‘ Well, I will give you 
as much again as you have given for it,” which was 1207. I had given 607. for it. Now there 
can be no doubt, and every bookseller in Paris who understands anything of the kind, will bear 
me out, that if I had put the book in the market at Paris it would have fetched at least double 
the sum which Mr. Panizzi gave me for it. 

6619. You were going on with the Michael Library, will you state the particulars of that ? 
—I will. With respect to the Michael Library, after I had bought it, I got a printed cata- 
logue; the catalogue was printed before I bought the library. I sent over that catalogue to 
Mr. Panizzi, and Mr. Panizzi selected from the catalogue what he wanted, and I sent the 
books over, After the books had been sent over, Mr. Panizzi went very minutely through 
every item in the catalogue. He rejected some as being too dear, which J had to take back ; 
upon others I was cbliged to make a great allowance, and that was the way in which the 
Museum made its selection from the Michael Library. 

6620. Do you consider the prices paid to you for the purchases from those libraries liberal 
or otherwise 2—With respect to the Michael Library, ] must say T did not consider them liberal, 
for my profit upon the whole transaction has not been equal by any means to the trouble and 
expense | went to. 

6621. Are you well acquainted with Hebrew literature 2] am. 

6622. What do you consider to be the present state of the collection in the Museum, in 
respect of Hebrew and Rabbinical books, as compared with other libraries with which you are 
acquainted ?—I believe that there are only two libraries in the world that can at all be brought 
into comparison with the British Museum : one is the library at Parma, where De Rossi’s large 
collection is deposited, and the other is the Bodleian Library at Oxford, but neither of those 
libraries is so rich as the British Museum is in the more modern books, the late Mr. Michael 
having continued his collection down to the very day of his death, which took place in 1846. 

6623. Can you give an opinion as to the state of the collection of the Museum, in respect of 
German books, as compared with similar collections in other libraries, excepting those of Ger- 
many ?—I have no hesitation in stating, that there is no library out of Germany that can at all 
be brought into comparison, with respect to German books, with the British M useum ; but on 
the contrary, that the British Museum, from possessing the Kupitsch collection, contams many 
German books which are unique. nde 

6624. Were you at all acquainted with the hbrary of the British Museum before Mr. Panizzi 
came into office ?—I became acquainted with the library in 1841. 

6625. Are you aware what was the state of the library, as to German books, at that period ? 
—Yes, I think Iam aware; and I am aware that it is only within a com paratively very short 
period that even the classic writers of Germany have been in the British Museum. 

6626. (Mr. Milnes.) When you first became acquainted with the British Museum, was the 
deficiency of German books very great ?—If you will be kind enough to look at the list. of 
desiderata of one single year, namely, the year 1846, and going down only to the letter M or 
N, you will see that the deficiency must have been immense. : 

6627. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do not scientific men, both in this country and on the Continent, 
complain very much of the cost of the transit of periodicals, and, indeed, of all publications ?— 
Yes, they do, for in some instances the cost of transit is 25 per cent. of the real cost of the 
books. In order to illustrate that, will you allow me to mention a very curious instance ? ] 
furnish to the British Museum the only journal, and it happens to be a scientific journal, pub- 
lished in the Havanna, a number of which appears every month, at the price of one dollar. 
Now I send out my subscription to the Havanna, and my correspondent there takes it in his 
head to send me a number every month, for which I pay two dollars postage, so that I am 
actually two dollars out of pocket every month. . 

6628. (Chairman.) The Commissioners understand that you have been in the habit of 
supplying the Museum with Sclayonic and Scandinavian works, do you also supply Hunga- 
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A, Asher, Esq. | vian works ?—Yes; Hungarian, Danish, Swedish, Bohemian, Servian, Illyrian, modern Greek, 
— and Icelandic. 
March 2, 1849. 6629. Do you supply many books in the Illyrian dialects ?2—Yes. 

6630. That has assumed some importance of late, has it not?—The Illyrian literature is 
not limited; it contains a great many books on the language, and they have been particularly 
careful to print all those we should call “ popular literature,” such as their songs and their 
traditions. I have been very anxious to get them for the Museum. 

6631. Have any new periodicals been set up at Agram lately ?—I believe there was a pe- 
riodical at Agram and at Zara, but I believe they have been discontinued. 

6632. Have you reason to consider that your establishment possesses facilities for supplying 
books of the various descriptions referred to greater than are in general enjoyed by other book- 
sellers?—Yes; Ihave. he reasons are, first, that 1am one of the largest importers of 
English books on the Continent; that I have correspondents at most of the capitals where 
those books are published, in the languages which I have just mentioned, and that my acquaint- 
ance fer twenty years, since I have been established, with the Corps Diplomatique, gives me: 
particular facilities in getting books which nobody else could get, and which opportunities I 
believe nobody else could possess themselves of. 

1 6633. For instance, do you supply any periodicals to the library of Pesth ?—Yes, I do. 

. 6634. Do you supply some to Herrmanstadt?—I supplied some to Herrmanstadt. I did 

supply them; at present they are not supplied. 

| 6635. Have you supplied books to the British Museum, from Spanish America as well as 
from Spain and Portugal?—I have. Will you allow me to mention, that there were a number 
M of Icelandic books, and a number of modern Greek books ordered for the British Museum, and 
I think there may, perhaps, not be two booksellers who would have been able to supply those 
books? . The modern Greek books were very kindly purchased for the Museum by the Baron 
Werther, the Prussian Minister, at Athens; and the Icelandic books I got by the kind inter- 
ference of Count Reventlow, the Danish Minister at Berlin, who wrote to Finn Magnussen, the 
celebrated Icelandic scholar, and got the books for me. 

6636. Have you bought any collection, the particulars of which Mr. Panizzi has not been 
made acquainted with ?—I have just bought a collection, and that is a very important one ; 
the collection of Tieck, in Berlin, consisting of 16,000 volumes, the particulars of which Mr. 
Panizzi is not acquainted with yet. 

6637. Will a list of the contents of the Tieck Library be submitted to Mr. Panizzi?—Yes, 
it, will. 

6638. What is its general character che general character of that library, I suppose, is 
known to persons who have visited Tieck, at Dresden ; it consists, as I had the honour to state 
| before, of about 16,000 volumes, and represents a complete collection, in the first instance, of 
old Euglish literature. Now Tieck is celebrated as the translator of Shakspeare, and is a 

person who knows more about the life of Shakspeare than any man in Germany. He has 
two books by Collier, who has written on the life of Shakspeare, filled with his notes—he has 
twe editions of Shakspeare, one without, and one with translations, also filled with notes. He 
has edited the British Stage before Shakspeare’s time; and all those books are filled with 
Tieck’s notes. He has made a complete collection of Spanish literature, particularly of the 
drama, and all the editions of Don Quixote, which he has translated—his translation of Don 
Quixote is the best extant—and he has a very large collection of German literature, containing 
a great many books presented to him by the authors, and some literary curiosities in German 
literature which might hardly be met with in any other library. 

6639. Has he any Italian books ?—He has some Italian books; but the Italian books are 
of a more ordinary description than those three particular departments of which I have been 
speaking. 

6640. Are there any Spanish books ?—Yes, Spanish—he has a large collection of Spanish 
of every description. 

6641, Rich in the drama ?—Yes; I believe his collection of the Spanish Drama is quite 
complete. I do not know whether the Commissioners are aware that there isa little octavo 
volume published by Garcia de la Huerta, containing a list of Spanish plays. He has not only 
all those complete, but his copy is interleaved, and he has made a great number of additions 
of things which he has besides those. 

6642. Are your transactions with the Museum confined to sales for the library, or do any 
of the gentlemen connected with the Museum purchase books of you?—TI sell books, now and 
then, to the gentlemen of the British Museum of ali departments. 

opt 6643. To any considerable extent 2—I cannot say to any considerable extent. 
‘Ll 6644. Is there anything particular in the terms on which you furnish them ?—I furnish 
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them with as low a profit as possible. 

6645. Did Mr. Panizzi ever buy books of you for his private use?—No, not that I am 
aware of, 

6646. You are of course acquainted with Dr. Pertz, the principal librarian at Berlin ?—I 
am; and I see him almost daily. 

6647. Dr. Pertz is a gentleman very well known among literary men in Europe, is he not ? 
ie —Yes; he enjoys a universal literary renown. 

6648. Do you know whether he has visited this country ?—I know he has. 

6649. Have you heard him express any opinion as to the management of the Library of 
Printed Books in the British Museum ?—He has stated to me that, of all the libraries he 
knows, he thinks that the British Museum is managed the best. 

6650. Did you learn whether his visit to the Library of Printed Books in the British 
Museum had any practical effect on the management of the library at Berlin?—Yes, it had ; 
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before Mr. Pertz came to England, the public rooms in Berlin were open from 9 to 1, and 
from 3 to 4. After he came here and had seen how this library was managed, he threw 
open the rooms for the whole time from 9 to 4 o’cluck. i 

6651. (Lord Advocate.) Did he adopt any hints from the service here ?—I am not so inti- 
mately acquainted with the interior economy of the Berlin Royal Library, as to be able to 
speak to that question. 

6652. (Chairman.) Are you, from the nature of your business, in the habit of consulting 
catalocues a great deal ?—I am. 

6653. Have you been in the habit of drawing up catalogues yourself ?—I have. 

6654. Do you consider that a bookseller’s catalogue, and the catalogue of a library like that 
of the British Museum, should be drawn up on the same plan ?—Certainly not; the objects of 
the two catalogues are in some instances.entirely opposed to one another. 

6655. Do you consider that a catalogue, the titles in which were greatly abridged, would 
prove of practical utility in a large public library ?--I do not think that they would prove of 
any utility. 

6656. (Lord Advocate.) Will you be good enough to state, in what respects the catalogue 
of a great public library and a bookseller’s catalogue are opposed to each other ?—That is 
rather entering into the secrets of trade; but, however, I have no objection to state it. For 
instance, we have a large chronicle having an immense long title, and which chronicle contains 
nothing but three or four lines on the discovery of America. We know at present, that books 
on the discovery of America, containing any account of America, are very widely purchased 
in America ; then what do we do?—We put one single word, the word “ Chronicle,” leave out 
all the remainder, and leave the words “ on America.” ‘You will admit that that title, drawn 
up for any public library, ought to be drawn up on the exactly opposite principle. 

6657. In order to give the fullest information ?—With respect to information, a catalogue 
drawn up for a library ought to contain a complete transcript, as far as possible, of the title, so 
as to show what are the real contents of the book. 

6658. (Chairman.) You think it of primary importance that the titles should be so fully set 
forth as to show a person who consults the catalogue what are the contents of the books?— 
Certainly. 

6659. Are you acquainted with the new catalogue of the British Museum ?—Yes, | am. 

6660. What is your opinion of the merits of that catalogue, and of its plan ?—As far as it is 
advisable to print a catalogue, I should go on printing the catalogue on the same principle. 

6661. (Lord Advocate.) You say “ as far as it is advisable to print a catalogue,” what do 
you mean by that ?—I mean that in my opinion it is by no means advisable to print the cata- 
logue of an institution like the British Museum, 

6662. Why ?—Because in the first instance, it being a library of books which are not lent, it 
is of no use to any person to know whether such a book is in the library or not, because if he 
even knows that such and such an edition of Shakspeare is in the library, he must come to the 
British Museum and get it here. In the second instance, the printed catalogue of such an 
institution as the British Museum, supposing the institution to contain 400,000 volumes, must 
contain necessarily 200,000 titles of works, of which everybody must know that in the British 
Museum there were a variety of editions; nobody would suppose that Shakspeare’s works 
were not there, and Burns’s, and Schiller’s, and Goethe’s, to print separate titles of which I 
consider a waste of money and time. 

6663. That is to say, you think it would be sufficient for the purposes of the institution to 
have a catalogue or catalogues in the institution itself, sufficiently showing the whole collection 
merely as books of reference ?—Certainly, a written catalogue well kept up, and that is neces- 
sary in this institution; two copies of such a written catalogue, in my opinion, are all that is 
necessary for the use of the institution. 

6664. (Chairman.) Taking the library as it was some 10 years ago, might not a person 
have been very much deceived who supposed that he would find either Schiller’s or 
Goethe’s works in the collection ?—Yes, he might. 

6665. (Mr. Milnes.) Would you recommend any special catalogue to be made of any part 
of the library ?—Yes, I would. 

6666. Of what portion ?—Of all those books which the public know are either extant in very 
small numbers, or unique. For instance, I would have a catalogue of all the rare and curious 
tracts on the History of England. 

6667. (Chairman.) Would you recommend that there should be an alphabetical catalogue 
or a classed catalogue of subjects ?—If I speak of the History of England, it is itself a class ; I 
have named a class, it is the History of England. Then it would be a matter of consideration 
whether that should be placed in a chronological, in an alphabetical, or in some other order. 

6668. Setting aside the question of long or short titles, and assuming that uniformity of 
design is to be observed, in what manner do you consider that uniformity can best be secured ? 
—I consider that there is only one means of securing that, which is, that one person, who 
should be fully imbued with all the principles on which the catalogue should be made, should 
superintend the making of the catalogue. 

6669. Do you think that an accurate transcription of the titles from the title-page of each 
work is, upon the whole, the best mode of securing fulness and accuracy in the catalogue ?—I 
believe that that is the only mode, so far as the title-page is well drawn up and not exuberant. 

6670. Do you think that time would be saved to the manuscript catalogue, putting out 
of view the question of printing, by endeavouring materially to abbreviate the titles ?—No, I 
do not; for I have found, from my own experience, that it is much more difficult, ina great 
many instances, and, perhaps, in all instances, to abridge the title, than to write it at full 
length. In fact, it requires two entirely different qualities; to copy the title you merely want 
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A. Asher, Esq. @ person who can write what he sees, and write it correctly, whereas to abridge a title he must 
— know the Illyrian, or the Polish, or the Latin, and other languages, and some time must 
March 2, 1849. he taken up by a consideration of the book; because, although I abridge the title, I must give 
an idea of what is contained in the book itself, and it must take much longer than if I merely 

made a mechanical copy of the title as it is before me. 

6671. From your experience have you any impression of how many short titles can be written 
in an hour ?—I think 15 is the average number. f 

6672. How many do you think could be revised in an hour ?—15 to 18. 

6673. (Lord Advocate.) In making a catalogue of the library which you bought of 
Tieck, in which the titles were very extensive, consisting as you mention of 16,000 volumes, 
what number of entries per day would you consider a good average for persons conversant with 
the matter employed to compose a catalogue ?—I shall require no more than that every one of 
my clerks, who are persons accustomed to writing titles, should produce 15 titles per hour; 
and I will then employ another competent person, a doctor of philosophy probably in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, who is conversant with the thing, to superintend the printing of the titles; and 
he will consume another hour for every 15 to 18 titles which he revises. Allow me to state 
that what I have just said is certainly not the case in other common booksellers’ catalogues ; 
but my catalogues, from my very extensive dealings with public libraries, are made up with a 
view of facilitating the search of those public libraries; consequently, I must adopt a system in 
my catalogue which is not necessary to be adopted by all other booksellers and traders, and 
that must take more time. The rate I have stated of 15 titles per hour, is the utmost I can 
demand both from my transcribers and from my revisers. 

6674. Does the same person abridge and transcribe the title, or are there two persons em- 
ployed together for that purpose ?—First, there is a man who sends in the title abridged, as he 
calls it, in those instances where abridgment is compression. 

6675. Which he does alone?—-Which he does alone. Then the reviser has to see whether 
the title has been correctly abridged or not. 

6676. Then there are two persons employed in the formation ef your catalogues; the person 
who writes the title, and afterwards the reviser ?—Certainly. 

6677. (Lord Wrottesley.) Does the reviser have the title-page of the work catalogued before 
him in revising ?—In all those instances where the transcriber bemg a trustworthy person has 
written something, where he thinks it necessary that he should compare the title with the slip 
put before him; for instance, the transcriber may have put a large letter where the reviser 
thinks a small one should have been. I speak of German literature, where the distinction is 
very great; then he certainly would not pass such title, but would send for the book in order to 
compare the slip with the book. 

6678. Then in fact he sends for the book itself when he has any doubt ?—He does. 

6679. (Chairman.) Would not the revision of titles written by several, say ten persons, 
occupy more time than the revision of the same number of titles written by fewer persons ?— 
Of course, the diversity of opinions, or of ideas of different writers, must be greater in ten 
persons than in three. 

6680. Or even the handwriting ?—-Or even the handwriting. 

6681. Does the calculation you have made, both as to the writing and revising of titles, 
allow for the time necessary to secure correctness and uniformity in the forms of names or 
other headings of the titles ?—Yes, it does. 

6682. Supposing the titles written and revised, can you form any estimate as to the time 
that would be required for arranging for press 750,000 titles ?—No, I cannot. 

6683. Would not the arrangement for press of 750,000 titles occupy more time in proportion 
than the arrangement of a smaller number, say 50,000 ?—I answered the former question by 
« No,” because I could find no progressive figures by which to multiply the time it would take 
up to revise 750,000 titles, supposing you give me 18 titles as the number of titles to be revised 
in an hour; the proportion would be enormous, and it is only by experience that one could 
find out. what figures to multiply with. 

6684. So that if you were aware that 50,000 titles could be arranged for press in one month, 
you are still totally unable to say in what number of months 750,000 could be arranged ?— 
Totally unable. 

6685. What labour do you include under the term “arrangement for press ?”—The ar- 
rangement for press includes the looking over and reading of every title, and placing it in its 
correct place. For instance, with books by such men as “Smith,” and “ Miller,” and 
“ Johnson,” there is an immense difficulty ; and a difficulty much enhanced by the number of 
slips which you have to place to find out whether it is one Miller or the other Miiller, whether 
it is one Johnson or the other Johnson, that has written a certain book; and sometimes this 
will require so much time that the placing of one single title will perhaps take up a day. 
For instance, take the celebrated “Johannes Miiller ;” (there are a great many persons of 
the name of Johannes Miiller), and being in Germany, he writes a book on history, whilst 
he isa professor at Zurich, Now I find another book written by a man of the name of 
Johannes Miiller, also on some historical point, but by a person at Jena; some doubts, however, 
from my reading make me hesitate to say, whether the Johannes Miiller, who has written a 
book at Jena, is the same Johannes Miiller who has written a book at Zurich. Then what I 
have to do is, to go to some biographical dictionary to see whether this is really by that 
Johannes Miiller or another; so that the placing of one or two titles in the catalogue may 
actually, in the attempt to be correct, take up hours. 

6686. Would not any neglect of that description make the catalogue, in fact, a mass of 
confusion, which would disappoint the person who came to consult it ?—It certainly would be 
a most discreditable thing to publish a catalogue of that kind. 
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6687. Do you consider that, when the titles of a catalogue have been revised and arranged 
by one person, they can be accurately printed by several printers, without the proof-sheets 
being finally examined by one person ?—No, certainly not. It requires a person again fully 
imbued with the principles upon which the catalogue has been drawn up, to revise the press. 

6688. Did you ever contemplate printing any portion or portions of the catalogue of the 
British Museum at your own expense, as a private speculation ?—I did. 

6689. Did you carry your scheme into effect ?—No, I did not. 

6690. Did you make any commencement upon it?—No; I merely made the scheme, 

6691. Will you inform the Commissioners why you abandoned it ?—Because upon a mere 
calculation of the cost of the thing, after some little cousideration, I found out that I should be 
a great deal of money out of pocket if I attempted any such thing. 

6692. Did you think of any special portion of the library ?—I did, of that portion which I 
considered the most popular, that was the history of England. 

6693, Did you anticipate that, supposing you could have completed any such portion, you 
could not have met with any sale which would have remunerated you for your labour ?—Of 
course I did so; and the reasons will be quite obvious if I remark, that if I were to print a cata- 
logue of the books on English history in the British Museum, one-half of the books which would 
be included in that catalogue would be common books, accessible to every one. (Still the printing, 
the writing of the title, and everything else on Hume and Smollett’s History of England, 
would cost me as much trouble and labour as the rarest pamphlet which is nowhere else to be 
found than in the British Museum. So that I at once gave up printing a catalogue of the books 
on English history in the British Museum. 

6694. ‘The Commissioners understand you to be acquainted with most of the great libraries 
on the Continent ?—I am. I am bookseller to the libraries of Berlin, Vienna, Munich, Upsala, 
the King’s library at Stockholm, Halle, Bonn, Greifswald, and Konigsberg. 

6695, (Lord Advocate.) Copenhagen ?—I am not the regular bookseller to Copenhagen, I 
only furnish books occasionally. 

6696. (Chairman.) Did you mention the Royal Library of Paris ?—No, I did not. I have 
sold books occasionally to the Royal Library at Paris, but I have had no regular transactions 
with it. 

6697. Have those libraries, or any of them, a printed catalogue for the use of the readers ?— 
None. The only public library that has a printed catalogue, and that is of the last century, is 
the library at Upsala in Sweden. 

6698. To what period of the last century ?—I believe the catalogue was published in 1751; 
but when the library grew to some extent the idea was given up, even of printing supplements. 

6699. Was it complete?—I believe it was complete in some respects; but I was not 
acquainted with it, of course, at that time, and therefore cannot speak to that. 

6700. But up to that date it embraces all the preceding literature ?—It embraces all the 
preceding literature so far as it was in the library at Upsala. 

6701. Have you any acquaintance with the Gottingen library ?— Yes, I have. 

6702. Has that a printed catalogue ?—No, it has not. 

6703. (Lord Wrottesley.) Are you the bookseller to that library?—No. I furnished a 
number of Sanscrit books, that was the only dealing that I had with it. 

6704. (Chairman.) Are you aware whether, in the public libraries on the Continent, the 
readers themselves are allowed to consult the catalogues ?’—The last revolutions have brought 
a revolution, among other things, in that system, and at present the readers are allowed to 
consult the catalogues at Vienna. In Berlin it is necessary that a particular permission be 
given for the consulting of the catalogue. In Munich, even after the revolution, the public 
are not generally admitted to consult the catalogues. 

6705. (Lord Wrottesley.) Is it easy to find books in the library of Gottingen ?—I have had 
some experience, and I do not think that it is very easy. 

6706. Can you mention an instance?—Yes; I remember there was a_ book called 
* Nodal,” which is a voyage round the Straits of Magellan, being a very curious Spanish 
work. I had heard that the book was in the library of Gottingen. I went there, and Dr. 
Wiistenfeld, and all the other gentlemen, who were very ready to show me all possible atten- 
tion, tried to find the book. They could not find it; and it was not till two or three hours after- 
wards that the book was brought to me. 

6707. (Chairman.) Was the catalogue at Gottingen drawn up originally by a very distin- 
guished scholar; Heyne ?—I believe it was. 

6708. Are you satisfied with the plan of the construction of that catalogue, as you had 
occasion to consult it ?—I am. 

6709. Do you consider it a full and accurate catalogue in the description of its titles ?—No, 
I do not. 

6710. You think there might be an improvement in it?—Yes; however the catalogue at 
Gottingen is consulted principally by students, who at once go and know what special book 
they want; but it certainly would not by any means supply the requirements of a catalogue 
for a large metropolis, where a great number of people come in order to find out whether certain 
works are in the library. 

6711. ‘Then you consider it good only so far as it goes; but not sufficient, according to your 
ideas of what a catalogue ought to be ?—I would say, that I consider it a good one for a 
university town, but not for a large metropolis. 

6712. (Lord Wrottesley.) Was there any explanation given of the cause of the delay, with 
respect to that book to which you referred ?—The only explanation was, that they could not find 
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A, Asher, Esq.‘ 6713. (Mr. Milnes.) Are you acquainted with the specimen volume which has been pub- 
ar: ~ Jished of the catalogue of the British Museum ?—Yes, I am. 
ence 6714. Do you approve of the construction of that catalogue ?—I do. 
6715. But ‘notwithstanding that you think that it would be a waste of money for a catalogue 
upon that scale of the books of the British Museum to be printed ?—Certainly. 
6716. Do you think that such a catalogue would be an accession to the general biblio- 
graphical knowledge of the world 2—The whole catalogue would not be an accession, but 


portions of that catalogue would be. As I have had the honour of stating before, and of 


repeating now, half the works in the British Museum must necessarily be common books ; 


what can be the use of printing the fact, or what can be the use of the information to any one, 
that you have Shakspeare and Schiller in this library. 

6717. Do you you see no advantage resulting to the bibliographical school from a catalogue 
of so large an institution as this, embracing at once rare and common books, and giving a 
general view of the literature of the world ?—I do not think that a catalogue ought to be pub- 
lished of the institution, with a view of studying bibliography. People who want to study 
bibliography, have the books ‘on bibliography, which they must go to. In speaking of the study 
of bibliography, it should be remembered that the most interesting portion of bibhography is 
the study of old books; and in order to make the catalogue at all serviceable, the number of 
sheets and pages of all those works ought to be stated in your catalogue, which you can hardly 
attempt. I suppose the Commissioners are acquainted with Brunet’s Catalogue, which at once 
gives you a statement of all the valuable editions over a considerable period. Now it must be 
admitted, that the use to be made of your catalogue would be little more than that of Brunet’s, 
giving all those distinctions ; and, therefore, that the bibliographical use you could make of 
your catalogue must be extremely little. 

6718. Do you know of any instance in which a printed catalogue of a public library would 
be at all equal in size to a catalogue printed on the scale of that specimen volume ?—Certainly 
not. 

6719. Are you aware of any intention of a printed catalogue being made, either of the 
library of Berlin, of Vienna, of Dresden, or of Gottingen ?—Certainly not; and so fully have 
the gentlemen superintending those libraries expressed themselves upon the subject, that I may 
be allowed to repeat here what Dr. Pertz said to me when I spoke to him upon the subject. 
He said, “ Get written catalogues, get them up as fully and as completely as possible ; and 
then if you are to throw away an immense sum of money, print the catalogues, and make all 
the other libraries a present of them That would be the only use a printed catalogue of the 
British Museum would come to.” 

6720. Is it not a very arbitrary distinction to say whether a book is a common book or not, 
or a book of importance or not ?—It certainly is an arbitrary distinction; but if you give any 
person the duty of distinguishing, you must at once place your confidence in such a man as you 
consider worthy of that confidence. 

6721. Do you see no advantage to general literature from the publication of a catalogue of 
such immense extent as that of this establishment, and which would combine so much that has 
never yet been brought together ?—I can see a great advantage from the publication of such 
books as are unknown, as are unique, as are in small numbers; but I can see no advantage in 
your reprinting a Brunet, because, if I want to know the titles of books ona given subject, I 
take up the fifth volume of Brunet. I do not know whether the Commissioners are aware that 
that contains a classed list, whether I take that list and go to the British Museum, or whether 
I find it there or not, it gives me a bibliographical catalogue. I find that Brunet gives mea 
full view of what there ought to be, in order to make a good library of rare volumes. 

6722. Can you give the Commissioners any notion as to what proportion the number of 
books in the British Museum bears to the number of books that have been published since the 
invention of printing ?—I think that is very difficult to answer ; but if I am not mistaken, there 
was a question of that kind put forth in some periodical ; however, I am not prepared to say, 
at the present moment, what the result was. I cannot tax my memory, but if the Commis- 
sioners will allow me, I will send in the statement. I think a certain period was put, I believe 
down to the year 1840; but you must be aware, that since 1840, a great amount of publica- 
tion has gone on in general. I cannot tax my memory as to the result, but in Berlin I can get 
the papers. 

6723. It may be presumed that some rough calculation has been made ?—Yes, some rough 
calculation has been made of the number of books printed, but of course that must be extremely 
vague. 

6724. (The Lord Advocate.) Brunet itself, although very good, is by no means quite full 
and complete as a bibliographical work ?—Certainly not; he states in his preface that he does 
not attempt fulness. 

6725. For example, on one important subject, that of Italian poetical romance, De Melzi, 
is much fuller?—Exactly ; but if the student can have recourse to De Melzi, why should the 
catalogue of the British Museum contain a complete transcript of De Melzi? and if he has 
Brunet, why should the catalogue of the British Museum contain a complete transcript of 
Brunet ? 

6726. A complete collection for the purpose of bibliography would include a very great 
number of volumes ?—Of course it would; but, on the other hand, so much has been done for 
the bibliographer, that the idea of going to the expense and trouble of printing such a catalogue 
as that of the British Museum must be entirely abandoned. For instance, we speak of 

Lipenius and Madihn’s Bibl. Juridica, but you could never wish that the catalogue of the 
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use, therefore, could the catalogue of the British Museum be in a bibliographical point of 
view ? 

6727. (Chairman.) What do you consider to be the state of the catalogue of the Berlin 
Library under the auspices of Dr. Pertz ?—I consider the state of that catalogue is as good as 
can possibly be expected. at 

6728. Do you consider it a full and accurate catalogue ?—It is not a catalogue that I should 
call a full catalogue, because, again, the Berlin Library is consulted mostly by students. 

6729. Has it generally been constructed on the plan of a tolerably accurate transcription of 
the titles of the works?—-Yes it has; but the titles have been greatly abridged, because, as I 
have stated, it is drawn up much more with a view of being used by the University of Berlin 
than by a number of general readers. 

6730. But abridged as it is, there is no question of printing ?—No question whatever. 

6751. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Of how many volumes does that consist ?—T' wo hundred and 
fifty I believe; between 240 and 300. 

6732. Do not you think that the power you have of reducing the catalogue to a fewer 
number of volumes by printing is a very valuable consideration ?—That is a mere consideration 
of saving in size, but certainly not repaid by the immense expense of printing. 

6733. But with reference to the convenience of the persons who search that catalogue, is it 
not a matter of great importance that they should have the convenience of a printed catalogue 
rather than have to turn over a great number of manuscript volumes ?—I should say as Dr. 
Pertz said before, if you had a great deal of money to throw away you might then consider 
the convenience of your readers; but if your means be limited, it was Dr. Pertz’s opinion that 
the money which would be consumed in printing a catalogue could be laid out to much better 
advantage in other ways. I now express the opinion of Dr. Pertz upon the subject. 

6734. (The Lord Advocate.) In which you concur ?—In which I fully concur. 

6735. Are you acquainted with the catalogue now used in the reading-room of this Museum ? 
|| Binal, 

6736. And also with the catalogue which is kept to be referred to in the interior of the 
library ?—Yes, I am. 

6737. Are you satisfied with the formation of those catalogues as furnishing full and satis- 
factory means of reference to everything the brary contains ?—Yes, I know they do so. 

6738. (Chairman.) Have you tried what time is required to procure a book from the library 
of the British Museum ?—Yes; | have, with a watch in my hand. 

6739. Did you find the service good?—I think the books are got quickly. I remember 
an instance of selecting the “ Keepsake,” which is ina room up-stairs, and I think it was brought 
in a short period, although the person, or the attendant, who went for it did not know where it 
stood, in the first instance ; it was brought in as short a period as it could possibly be brought 
in, in a library of that topographical extent. 

6740. Do you say this with a knowledge of the time that is required in general in foreign 
libraries ?—Yes, I do. 

6741. Have you ever heard of any foreign library in which a person applying for a book 
was told he could probably have it the next day ?—Not only have I heard it, but it is the rule, 
in Berlin, and particularly in Vienna and Munich, that you are obliged to put in your slip, 
containing the title of the book, the day prior to your getting it. Then you come the day after 
and get the book. 

6742. Then do you, without having access to the catalogue of the library, write out the slip 
from such knowledge as you have of the title of the book ?—That is the general rule. 

6743. (Lord Wrottesley.) You did not mention one disadvantage of a printed catalogue, that 
is, that it must have manuscript additions ?—Of course the keeping up of such a catalogue 
must be almost impossible, even at an immense expense, supposing the library grow as that of 
the British Museum does, by so many thousand volumes a-year. 

6744. (Chairman.) That is to say, if the readers are to consult one catalogue ?—If they are 
to consult one catalogue. 

6745. The only other expedient would be having a catalogue every year; and so at the end 
of 20 years giving the readers 20 catalogues?—Yes; you would entail upon yourselves, if you 
were to be as just to one generation as to the other, the expense of printing a catalogue every 10 

ears, and of interpolating those additions that had been making in the course of those 10 years. 

6746. (Mr. Milnes.) Ave there a considerable number of small public libraries in Germany ? 
—Yes; an immense number. 

6747. How are those libraries supported ?—They are supported in different ways; for in- 
stance, in Berlin most of them are under a librarian. There is the University library, to which 
the Government, I believe, gives somewhere about 100/. a-year, and every student is obliged to 
contribute a small sum. In Greifswald there is a library which had some funds left to it. 
There is a library at Eiisleben to which the students contribute, and the Government, I believe, 
give somewhere about 302. or 551. a-year. 

6748. Are those small libraries generally very well attended ?—Comparatively ; they are 
of much more use than the larger libraries, comparatively speaking. 

6749. And mostly supported by Government assistance ?Mostly supported by Government 
assistance. 

6750. Do you know whether they are at all supported by any municipal rate or tax ?— 
No; inno instance. There are in almost every town of some importance in Germany, what 
one might call town libraries. ‘The German term is “ Stadt Bibliothek,” the library of the 
town—that means that in some prior period some rich man or some man of science, had left a 
certain stock of books to the city, which had afterwards increased by some means or other. But 
there hardly is any town of any extent in Germany that has not a library. 
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A, Asher, Esq. 6751. (Viscount Canning.) Can you give the Commissioners any estimate of what has been 
— the average sum per annum expended by the British Museum on books bought from you since 


March 2, 1849. they first began to deal with you ?—I should say 8002. or 900/. might be the average yearly, 
exclusive of 1848. 

6752. Are there many other literary institutions that are larger dealers with you than the 
British Museum ?—There are none of the literary institutions with which I have had dealings 
that have had so lage funds, nor any one instance where I have had so many volumes to make 
up as at the Museum, certainly; but the first year of my dealing with the Bodleian Library, 
and the last year, the payments from the Bodleian Library were comparatively larger than 
those of the British Museum. 

6753. What do you mean by comparatively? do you mean that they have dealt with you to 
a larger amount than 800J. or 9002. a-year?—Yes; for instance, Dr. Bandinel paid me 10001. 
for one collection of Hebrew manuscripts last year. 

6754. In respect of the libraries at Vienna and Munich, are they larger dealers with you 
than the British Museum ?—Comparatively speaking they are. When I say comparatively 
speaking, I mean to say, for instance, that the Berlin Library, whose allowance from Govern- 
ment amounts, upon the whole, for books, manuscript, and binding, to about 1500. a-year, 
pays us, on the average, about 4502., that is, one-third of the whole. 

6755. That is a smaller sum than the sum you stated to be paid by the British Museum to 
you ?—I mean compared with their income. 

6756. The Commissioners do not ask you that—they wish to know the absolute sums. In 
dealing with the Bodleian Library do you deal on the same terms as those upon which you deal 
with the British Museum ?—Yes, I do. 

6757. Neither has any advantage over the other, in dealing with you?—No ; neither has 


(=) 


eagny 


any advantage over the other. 

6758. If there were no restriction upon your dealing with the Museum, but you were to 
supply the books published since 1840, could you undertake to supply them upon equally 
favourable terms with the books published before 1840 ?—I think I could, 

6759. There is no reason why you should not ?—No, there is no reason why I should not. 

6760. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) We understand that this is a list of desiderata that you made 
up yourself from works known to you?—Yes; this is a list of desiderata that I made up and 
submitted to Mr. Panizzi. 

6761. In the year 1846 ?—Yes. 

6762. Now I observe, in looking through this list, that there is no very great demand for 
scientific works, particularly with reference to natural history : we therefore presume that the 
Museum is very well furnished with all those books ?—I think that the British Museum, 
with respect to natural history, being in possession of the Banksian Library, is the first library 
in the world in that respect; it is so considered by all parties. 

6763. For iistance: amongst others, there is one work of Baron Buch that is here asked 
for. Are all the other works of Baron Buch in this library ?—I believe they are. 

6764. He has published, you are aware, a great number of works privately ; that is, he has 
not sold them to booksellers: have you endeavoured to obtain those works ?—Yes; I am 
honoured by the patronage of Mr. Von Buch. I see him once or twice a-week, and in order to 
answer the question at once to the point, I can mention a book which I suppose is well known 
to the Commissioners, that is a quarto volume on the Canary Islands with an Atlas, which he 
gave away, but, unluckily, not to the British Museum: it was impossible, in fact, to get that 
Atlas except from him, and I went personally to Mr. Von Buch requesting him to make a pre- 
sent of the Atlas to me, and he has done so. It is that copy of the Atlas at present in the British 
Museum which was furnished by me. With respect to natural history, I would remark, as I 
said before, it was only last year that I went through Engelmann’s Catalogue with a view of 
making up all the defects in the books in the British Museum. I am quite ready to submit to 
the Commissioners the catalogue, with the marks upon it, if they will give me time to send for 
it from Berlin, and then they will see the manner in which [| went through the catalogue. I 
first of all ran down the list, with the assistance of Mr. Watts and one or two other gentlemen 
in the Museum. We marked every book which we thought ought to be in the British 
Museum, This catalogue was sent to the library and compared, and every work found in the 
library was struck out, the others remained. When that list was completed it was submitted 
to Mr. Panizzi, and Mr. Panizzi then ordered the books. In fact, that copy of Engelmann’s 
Catalogue, thus marked, would give you a fair view of the state of the works on natural history 
in this library, and also what Mr. Panizzi does in order to keep up the collection. 

6765. (Lord Wrottesley.) What is the date of Engelmann’s Catalogue ?—1846. 


[The Witness withdrew. | 


Adjourned to Tuesday next at 12 o’clock. 
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Turspay, March 6, 1849. 
The Earu of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Lord Srymour, Viscount Cannine, Sir R. I. Murcutson, The Lorp ApvocaTE, Mr. Hume, 
and Mr. Mitnss. 


SS 


Sir Henry Ellis, Sir Henry Ellis, further examined. 


March 6, 1849. 6766. (The Lord Advocate.) You are, no doubt, intimately acquainted with the revenues 
and expenditure of the Museum ?—I am acquainted with them generally. 
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6767. Will you be good enough to state to the Commissioners of what the revenue of the 
Museum consists, and from what particular sources it is derived ?—There was but a small 
endowment at the foundation, of 30,000/., which produces 990]. a-year. Another source of 
revenue is, or rather used formerly to be, a small profit arising from their publications and from 
sale of casts of marbles; there are the Egerton and Farnborough funds also: for the rest of its 
support the Museum is indebted to the Parliamentary grants. 

6768. You divide the sources of revenue into those three classes—endowment, profit on pub- 
lications and upon casts, and the Parliamentary grant?—Yes, principally. Of late years 
there has been a small income arising from stock, tenements, and land which Lord Bridgewater 
left to the Museum. 

6769. You spoke of the endowment—of what does that consist ?—Certain lottery tickets 
were given in 1761 by George III. which were found in the escrutoire of George II., and 
which became prizes to the amount of 1123/.; but I believe they went to a book-fund. The 
30,0004. was the remainder of the original money granted for the establishment of the institution. 

6770. Do you include anything else under the head of endowment ?— Nothing else. 

6771. That sum amounts to 30,000/., you say ?—-It is the sum still in the funds. 

6772. Is it invested in the 3 per Cents, ?—Yes. 

6773. It amounts to 30,0002. of 3 per Cent. stock ?—Yes, 

6774. What is the average annual revenue arising from that stock ?—9002. per year. 

6775. The second source of revenue you spoke of was profits arising from the sale of what 
the British Museum authorizes to be sold. What does it authorize to be sold ?—I cannot 
state myself, but the accounts will show all. 

6776. Will you state, generally, what articles they are ?—The “ Synopsis ”’ is one. 

6777. Various publications ?—Yes; the “‘ Synopsis” we lost considerably by it at one time. 
The Trustees sell it now as close to the cost as possible. 

6778. Casts from the marbles ?—Yes; and lately we have printed some books of natural 
history, catalogues of insects, and catalogues of animals of one kind and another, but I do not 
consider that they are likely to produce profit 

6779. Those are sold, and the profit forms a part of the revenue of the Museum ?—Any 
profit which might arise would form a part of the revenue. 

6780. Do not you reckon the gross profits as a part of the receipts of the Treasurer ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

6781. Then the“ Parliamentary grant” is the third source of revenue ?—The principal source. 

6782. Can you state the amounts of those Parliamentary grants for the last 10 years ?—I 
cannot, but they are ascertainable from the printed papers. 

6783. Will you be good enongh to mention them in revising your evidence fecee\) rally 


Amount of Parliamentary Grants from 1839 to 1848 inclusive. 
£. Cap 


> 


1839-40. ; . 28,839 | 1844-45. ; . 37,987 
1840-41 : : . 29,953 | 1845-46 . ; . 42,040 
is41-42 . . . 31,786 | 1846-47 ‘ : . 45,406 


fapomeane Part Oy P08 1am 956 || j1S4IH49) (Os!) ah Ja 5248,518 
1843-44 5 : = SAGOUG 1848-49 ‘ “ DS wiiso 

6784. You said that there was some property left to the Museum ?— By the Earl of Bridge- 
water. 

6785. What is the amount of the annual income derived from that property ?—It has varied 
lately. I think there has been a fresh lease of some part of it. I think the amount of the 
real property is 347. or 357. a-year. I will ascertain the amount correctly, both from divi- 
dends and real property, and state it in revising my evidence. 


Amount of Receipts of Egerton Fund from the Year 1839 to 1848. 


aoa oe, OP - est id: 

1839. Dividends “ . 889 15 8 | 1844. Dividends , . 389 15 8 
Rents . : 5 Oe Le: Rents . z - 389 8 10 

ADO in 0 429 4.6 

1840. Dividends : . 889 15 8 | 1845. Dividends ; eosge lao 
Rents . A - 39 18 O Rents . A 5 39°45 G 

429 13 8 429 One 2 

1841. Dividends . 2 389 15 8S | 1846. Dividends . . 889 15 8 
Rents . : f 30 13) 6 Rents . F ; 39 ime 

425 9 2 4295 Zan 9 

1842. Dividends . : 389 15 8 | 1847. Dividends A » 889) 15n 8 
Rents . s A 40 10 4 Rents . a é Pa) al 

430 6 3 414 15 9 


1843. Dividends ; PS SOLD EES 1848. Dividends : . 6SSOulsy 1S 


Rents . ; ‘ ee eG) Rents. A S00 4007 
493 17 8 429' 0 °3 
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Sir Henry Ellis. 6786. Will you state the amount for the last 10 years 2—T will. 
6787. How many years have you had it?—It came to us soon after the Earl’s death. 
March 6, 1849. 6788. Are there any other sources of revenue ?—None that I know of. 


6789. Are there not occasionally extraordinary grants from the Treasury for particular pur- 
poses ?—Special grants upon special applications. 

6790. Will you mention the amount of those for the last 10 years ?—I will. 

6791. (Lord Seymour.) With respect to special grants, the money granted by special grant 
never comes into the hands of the Trustees, does it? —Not always, I believe. In the case of the 
Baron Verstolk’s sale of prints at Amsterdam, which was in the month of March 1847, the 
Trustees applied to the Treasury for a grant to make purchases, not exceeding the sum of 
1,0007.; the sum spent was rather more than 5667. The amount of our purchase was com- 
municated to the Treasury, and the Paymaster-General sent to the Bank exactly the sum we 
had expended. ‘The remainder of the 10002. was retained. 

6792. I will refer you to the evidence given before the Committee in 1835. <A question 
there asked was, “ Is it customary to debit the Museum account, in the annual report, with all 
the special as well as the annual grants by Parliament.” The answer given there is “ No. 
Will you inform the Committee why the special grants are not included ?—Because, as I con- 
clude, the money did not come into the bands of the Trustees of the British Museum.” Has 
that system been departed from?—J am not sufficiently informed to answer that at this 
moment. 

6793. Then the money which has been granted by special grant does not come into the 
hands of the Trustees of the Museum ?—It is paid to the Bank to the account of the Trustees, 
and the Trustees draw from it for the special purpose. 

6794. With respect to the other grants, is not the money equally paid into the Bank, and do 
not the Trustees draw for it?—Yes; but in the Parliamentary return I think you have special 
mention of all or most of the separate grants. The grant for the sustenance, if I may so 
speak, of the Museum is in one great sum, but the special grants are in most cases specially 
mentioned. 

6795. Both sums are alike paid into the Bank to be drawn out by the Trustees, but the one 
is limited to the special purpose for which it is put in, and the other is for the general purposes 
of the Museum ?—That is the general impression that I have. 

6796. Then that does not agree with the evidence as given before the Committee in 1835, 
because there it was said that the money never came into the hands of the Trustees ?—I cannot 
say how that is. The practice seems to have been different at different times, 

6797. (The Lord Advocate.) Does not the money given by the Treasury, constituting those 
special grants, pass through the hands of the ‘Trustees and of their Secretary ?—Yes, in pay- 
ment. 

6798. Is not it received by the Secretary of the Trustees, who is now their cashier, and after- 
wards paid by him? Does not it appear in his accounts ?—The draft is signed by three 
Trustees; he receives it at the Bank, or he may deliver the cheque to the party to whom the 
money is due. 

6799. In whatever way the payment is made, does not the receipt and the payment of the 
money appear in his acconnt ?—It usually does. 

6800. Do not you know, as a matter of general knowledge, whether the payments constituting 
special grants pass through the Secretary, and appear in his book ?—I should think they do, 
but I am never consulted upon such occasions. 

6801. Then you do not happen to know how the accounts are kept ?—Not officially. 

6802. Do you know it otherwise than officially, by the inspection of the books ?—By occa- 
sionally seeing the books, but not with any view of examining the accounts. 

6803. I see in the book before me, the cashier’s accounts, there is an entry upon the 12th of 
May, 1848, « By cash on account of purchase of Verstolk prints and drawings, 5667. 16s. ;” what 
is that ?—That was the money I allude to; the Treasury consented to go as far as 1000/., and 
we laid out no more than 566/. 

6804. That was a special grant ?—Yes. 

6805. Then that special grant does appear in the books of the Museum ; it appears in the 
account which I hold in my hand as an item of debit against the cashier ?—It is specified there. 

6806. It appears as an article of debit against the Secretary of the Trustees, exactly like 
every other article of the revenue of the Museum ?—Yes. 

6807. Is that the case with all the other special grants?—I do not think it is. When I 
negociated the purchase of the Syriac manuscripts in 1847, the Treasury paid the party 
themselves. 

6808. Is there no entry of that transaction in the books of the Museum ?—I do not think 
there is. At that time I made the agreement with Mr. Trevelyan, that Mr. Pacho was to call 
for payment. 

6809. Are the Commissioners to understand that the special grants sometimes are men- 
tioned in the Secretary’s accounts as having passed through his hands, and sometimes not ?—I 
will look into the books. I was only acting as Secretary pro tempore, therefore I must look 
into the books for that account before I can give a distinct answer. 

6810. (Lord Seymour.) Who makes the annual return to Parliament, called “ Account of 
income and expenditure of the . British Museum? ”—The Secretary, under the direction of 
the Finance Committee of the Trustees. 

6811. You, as being Chief Librarian, are not in any way acquainted with that?—I am 
never consulted. 

6812. Have not you occasionally acted as Secretary to the Trustees ?—Many years ago I 
was secretary. 
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6813. When you were Secretary, therefore, you were conversant with the preparation of that Sir Henry Ellis. 


account ?—Quite so. 

6814. When did you cease to be Secretary to the Trustees ?—In 1827. 

6815. Have many of the sources of income that were then applicable to the purposes of the 
Museum, ceased to be so applicable since that time ?—I do not remember any. 

6816. Are there many new sources of income now applicable, which were not then ap- 
plicable ?—There is the Egerton Fund, for manuscripts; and the Farnborough Fund ; they 
have arisen since my leaving that position. 

6817. I will read to you the account of all the receipts, as it is contained in the Return to Par- 
liament, from Christmas 1846 to Christmas 1847. “One year’s dividends on 80,0002. Reduced 
Annuities; one year’s dividends on 2,872/., 3 per Cent. Consols, bequeathed by the late Lord 
Farnborough; one year’s dividends on .12,992/., 3 per Cent- Consols, bequeathed by the late 
Earl Bridgewater ; rent of a real estate, also bequeathed by the said Earl Bridgewater, 251. ; 
cash received by the sale of the Synopsis; cash received by the sale of other Museum publica- 
tions; cash received by the sale of casts of marbles, and for the cost of packages.” Those 
are all the receipts as given in the Parliamentary account ?Yes, and they are all. 

6818. (The Lord Advocate.) Where is the Swiney Fund, in those the enumeration of which 
Lord Seymour has read ?—There is a separate book kept for the Swiney Fund. 

6819. Where is it mentioned in this return ?—TI do not think it is included at all in the 
accounts of the Trustees. It is a separate affair, a bequest in trust, left only within the last few 
years. 

6820. Why is not that included in the Trustees’ return. I see that is in the accounts here, 
ending Christmas, 1846, and in the accounts ending Christmas, 1847 ; why is not it included 
in that return 2—I can give no reason for that, except that it was an individual bequest to the 
Trustees for the foundation of a lecture, which has nothing to do with the Museum, and is of 
no advantage to it in the way of emolument. 

6821. (Lord Seymour.) Do not you apprehend that in a return to an order of the House of 
Commons, of February, 1848, of the whole income and expenditure of the British Museum, 
that the Swiney Fund, which is part of the income of the British Museum, should have 
appeared ’—TI should have expected that it would, certainly, if it appeared in former annual 
returns : still it produces no income available to the Trust. 

6822. In the return to the House of Commons, of the estimated charges and expenses for 
the year ending 25th of March, 1850, the account which shows the income and expenditure 
for the year 1848, and the probable expenses for the year ending the 25th of March, 1850, 
that being the last account, should not all the receipts and income of the Museum appear ?— 
Certainly ; I should have expected so. 

6823. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) I observe, * By cash, on account of ornamental sculpture for 
new buildings, 1,5002.,” on the 26th of September, 1848 ; that does not appear in the return 
to Parliament, does it ?—I conceive that that belongs to the Building Fund, which is a separate 
account with the Board of Works. 

6824. What is that return of the amount of income and expenditure intended to include ?— 
I presume everything which is received, and everything which is spent. 

6825. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) In reference to the Swiney F'und, are not you aware that that 
has been specially applied, of late years, in the endowment of a professorship ?—Entirely to 
the payment of a Professor. 

6826. The whole has been so applied ?—Entirely so. I haye here a statement of all the 
books which are kept, and one part of it relates to that. I believe the truth to be, that there 
was 5,000/. left, which the legacy tax reduced to 4,5007. It produces at present 120/. to 
the lecturer, and nothing to the Trustees. 

6827. (Lord Seymour.) Is it left to the Trustees of the Museum ?—It was left to the 
Trustees of the Museum to administer. 

6828. (Chairman.) Do the Trustees appoint the lecturer 7—Yes. 

6829, That is all they have to do with it ?_J believe that is all. 

6830. (The Lord Advocate.) They keep the fund, paying the lecturer ?—They merely pay 
the lecturer, who is dissatisfied that he does not get 1501. a-year, instead of 120/.; not recsl- 
lecting that the legacy duty diminished the original grant. 

6831. Then the Swiney Fund, I understand you to say, is a fund which is under the 
management of the Trustees, but not for any purposes of the Museum ?—Not for any pur- 

oses of the institution. 

6832. What is the nature of that lecture ?—It is a geological lecture: Dr. Carpenter, of 
Edinburgh, has it. 

6833. (Viscount Canning.) You were speaking of special grants just now : do you know in 
what way the money that the Treasury granted for the purchase of Syriac manuscripts was 
paid, and by whom it was received ?—It was received by M . Pacho, the person who sold the 
manuscripts, and who had collected them : it was paid by Mr. Trevelyan. I mean the last 
purchase of Syriac MSS. ; ‘ 

6334. It was paid by the Treasury to the person who sold the manuscripts, without the 
intervention of any officer of the Museum ?—I negociated with the Treasury for the purchase 
of the manuscripts for the ‘Trustees, and Mr. Trevelyan told me the sum which they would 
give, and he afterwards desired I would say that the money was ready, and I heard no more of it. 

6835. Then it is as Istated, that the money was paid by Mr. Trevelyan, for the Treasury, to 
the person who sold the manuscripts, without the intervention of any officer of the Museum ?— 
As far as I know. 

6836. So that the money was never at any moment in the hands of any officer of the 


Museum ?—Not that I am aware of; but the accounts will show whether it was or not. 
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6837. (The Lord Advocate.) What is the meaning of this entry, which I find in the accounts 
in the year 1845—* By cash, on account of Xanthian expenses, 10002. ?’—That I know nothing 
about. . 

6838. (Viscount Canning.) Do you know whether the course which was followed as to the 
Syriac manuscripts, namely, the payment of the money by the Treasury directly for the Syriac 
manuscripts, is generally followed in the case of grants for special purposes ?—I believe not; [ 
believe they usually come in the same way that the money for the Verstolk purchase came, 

6839. Passing through the hands of some officer of the Museum ?—Yes, the Secretary ; that 
is to say, the Trustees draw the cheque for the money themselves, signed by three Trustees. 

6840. (The Lord Advocate.) You propose to read to the Commissioners a memorandum as 
to the way in which the accounts of the Museum are kept ?—I do. 

6841. Is that memorandum prepared by yourself ?—Yes. 

6842. With reference to the books kept inthe Museum?—Yes. The grant from Parliament 
having been made upon the estimates for the ordinary expenditure, the Trustees petition for the 
issue of the money to them in four quarterly instalments. At the payment of each to the 
Bank of England, notice is given to that effect to the Trustees from the office of the Pay- 
master-General. The mode of issuing the cheques to the Secretary is this: the Trustees have 
the bills laid regularly before them, at each Committee, for their approval ; such bills having 
been certified as correct by the superior officer of any department to which they may belong ; 
by the Principal Librarian, if such should relate to the reading-room or household, and by the 
Secretary, where the bills either concern his office, or have been incurred under the special order 
of a Board. For the amount of these bills, as entered in the draft-book, the Trustees give a 
cheque, which cheque is placed by the Secretary to a separate account of his own at the Bank 
of England, as ordered by the Statutes and Rules of the Museum, chap. in. sec. 38. Besides the 
drafts for bills which I have just mentioned, the Trustees give the Secretary imprests from 
time to time by way of advance to meet the salaries of the officers, the monthly wages of the 
attendants, labourers, &c., and such minor or household payments as may be immediately 
required, sometimes in preparation to meet bills drawn from the Continent, and occasionally as 
advances to liquidate demands for purchases in progress; payments of this kind being always 
made within the amount of the money actually due at the time. The Secretary keeps a daily 
account-book of all sums received and paid by him; he also keeps in separate small books a 
daily account of such payments only as are severally received for the sales of the casts, 
Synopsis, and larger Museum publications. It is from these books that the accountant makes 
up his books. The following books are kept by the accountant: Ist, cash-book, showing all 
receipts and payments of the Trustees; 2nd, general ledger, distributing the payments of 
the Trustees under their respective heads; 3rd, Secretary’s account-book, showing all receipts 
and payments of the Secretary of every description whether by Trustees’ cheques or imprests ; 
4th, ledger-salaries book : this is a subsidiary book kept for the purpose of ascertaining the 
gradation of advances to those who by length of service are entitled to them; it is also a book 
essential to the calculation of the assessments of income-tax; 5th, ledger-account of minor 
receipts by the Secretary for the sale of Museum publications, casts, and rents ; 6th, income-tax 
book, containing the amounts to be deducted each quarter from the salaries for income-tax ; 
7th, draft-book for bills of exchange, to keep notes of the acceptances ; 8th, Dr. Swiney’s 
legacy-book. This is an account of dividends received, paid, and invested. Besides these in 
the Secretary’s office a draft-book is kept, already referred 1o, in which the bills are entered 
when laid before the Trustees at their committee meetings; and when a draft has been given 
for the amount, the Chairman puts his signature at the foot of the list. I have to add, that by 
a recent order of the Trustees, it has been directed that in future the accountant, or person 
performing his duties, enters every Friday morning, in a book to be prepared for the pur- 
pose, the balance of moneys in the Secretary’s hands at the close of the preceding day, with the 
amounts received and paid respectively in the week then ending: this book is headed “Secre- 
tary’s Weekly Balances.” This paper I have prepared, thinking it would be what the Com- 
missioners wanted, and which would lead them to such questions as they might desire to put 
the more readily. 


Mr. Richard Wilde Pearson examined. 


aes (The Lord Advocate.) What office do you hold in the Museum ?—That of temporary 
clerk. 

6844. Have you kept the accounts of the Museum at all ?—I have kept the accounts for two 
years in the Secretary’s Department. 

6845. Are you well acquainted with the accounts of the Museum ?—I believe myself to be 
well acquainted with them. 

6846. With its income and its expenditure ?—Yes. 

6847. Will you be good enough to tell the Commission what are the sources of the income 
of the Museum ?—We receive the annual Parliamentary grant, which last year amounted to 
48,4457. We receive money from the Treasury on account of special grants. The Trustees 
have their own stock in the Bank, which consists of 30,0002. an undisturbed investment ; 
12,9927. 15s. 7d. Bridgewater stock ; and the Farnborough stock, 2,872/.6s. 10d. The Swiney 
Fund consists of 5,019/. 2s. 9d. stock. 

_ 6848. Do you consider the Swiney Fund to be a part of the income of the Museum ?—It 
is in the hands of the Museum in trust. 

' 6849. It is in the hands of the Trustees of the Museum, but not for Museum purposes, is 
it?—No; it belongs to the Trustees. 
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6850. For what purpose does it belong to the Trustees ?—For paying the expenses of a 
lectureship, ; 

6851. That lectureship is not in the British Museum ?—No; it is not in the Museum. It 
is money which has been left to the Trustees in trust. 

6852. But not to be applied to the purposes of the British Museum ?—Not at all. 

6853. Then it is no proper part of the income of the British Museum ?— No. 

6854. I understand you to say that the Swiney Fund is a fund which is vested in the 
Trustees of the British Museum as Trustees for the purposes of that particular fund, but the 
purposes of the fund are not connected with the Museum, therefore the Trustees of the British 
Museum are mere holders of the money for another purpose—is not that so?—lI mention it 
merely as giving an account of all the monies in the hands of the Trustees. 

6855. Is there any other money belonging to them ?—No; I have given an account of the 
whole amount of money received by the Trustees. 

6856. Did you make out the account of income and expenditure for the year ending Christ- 
mas, 1848 ?—I did. 

6857. There is a real estate bequeathed by Lord Bridgewater included in that ?—I men- 
tioned the dividends. 

6858. The dividends are different from the rent of the real estate ?—39/. 4s, 7d. is the rent 
of the real estate. 

6859. Is there anything else which you have not mentioned ?—We receive moneys on account 
of the Synopsis and other Museum publications. 

6860. And for the sale of casts of marbles ?—Yes. 

6861. For the cost of the packages connected with them ?—-Yes. 

6862. Then there are certain rents of houses purchased in Great Russell-street, are there 
not ?— Yes, but we have now nothing more to receive from that source. 

6863. Are those which you have now mentioned the whole sources of income of the British 
Museum ?—I believe those to be all. 

6864. Are they all stated in the general account of the receipts from Christmas, 1847, to 
Christmas, 1848 ?— All. 5; 

6865. You keep in the books of the Museum a separate account of the special grants—are 
you aware of that ?—Yes, I do so under the orders of Mr. Forshall. 

6866. Are you aware of its being so done?—Yes; it appears to be so. 

6867. Will you look at this return ; does the special grant appear in the general account 
of receipts ?—-No; because they area special item. 

6868. The Swiney Fund does not appear here at all ?—No. 

6869. Why not ?—Mr. Forshall could answer that question better than I can. I had rather 
not give an opinion, because [am not sure upon the subject. 

6870. Do you think it should be entered here or not ?—No; | think it ought not to be. 

6871. Why do you think it should not be entered ?—Because | understand that the divi- 
dends are intended to remunerate the services of a lecturer, year alter year ; the same account, 
therefore, would appear every year needlessly. 

6872. And no part of them is applicable to the proper purposes of the Museum ?—No; that 
I believe to be the case. 

6873. That is your understanding ?—Yes; I am only giving my own private opinion. 

6874. That you understand to be the purpose of the bequest, and therefore it is not entered 
in the account ?—It is the only opinion I can offer at the preseat rhoment. 

6875. And, therefore, it is not entered in this return to Parliament ?—I cannot say. I am 
acting under Mr. Forshall’s orders, and I have never inquired into the matter. 

6876. ‘The fact is, that it does not appear in the returns to Parliament ?—Yes ; that is the 
fact. 

6877. As I understand, the Secretary charges himself with the several sums received in the 
way of Parliamentary grant, whether the general Parliamentary grant or a special Parliamen- 
tary grant ?—Yes, when on account of Museum purposes. 

6878. He charges himself further with the dividends, and the proceeds arising from per- 
manent funds belonging to the Trustees of the Museum?—Yes. May I be allowed to state 
that, in the absence of Mr. Forshall, 1 wish to be most cautious in what I say ? 

6879. What account is that before you?—The account of the Trustees. 

6880. For what year ?—1848. 

6881. From what period to what period ?—From Christmas, 1847, to Christmas, 1848. 

6882. In that account, which is now in your hands, do all the sums appear with which the 
Secretary charges himself; does that account show a charge against the Secretary 2 Yes, 
the sums do appear with which the Secretary charges himself. 

6883. Is a part of that charge the general Parliamentary grant for that period ?—Yes. 

6884. Is another part of that charge special Parliamentary grants for that period *—Yes. 

6885. Is a third part of its funds arising from permanent investments belonging to the 
Trustees ?—Perhaps you will allow me, in the absence of Mr. Forshall, to refer to Sir 
Henry Ellis. 

6886. I am asking you the contents of a book ; did not you make up that book ?—T did. 

6887. You know the contents of the book which you made up therefore?—Yes. Mr. 
Forshall does charge himself with that. 

6888. He charges himself with the proceeds of the permanent funds of the Trustees ?—Yes, 
when on account of Museum purposes. 

6889, He charges himself with the Swiney Fund, does he ?—He does. 

6890. Does he charge himself with the proceeds received from the sale of publications and 
from the sale of casts and marbles, and other things, which the Trustees sell ?— Yes. 
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Mr. R. W. Pearson. 6891. Do all the receipts of the Secretary appear in that column of charge ?—They do. 
—— 6892, Are there any receipts by the Secretary which do not appear in that column of charge 
March 6, 1849. for that year which is before you ?2—I believe everything is contained in this book except the 
expenses for the new building ; the receipts and payments on that head are not entered here. 

6893. The receipts in reference to the new building are entered in a separate account alto- 
gether, are they not?—I do not know anything at all about the way in which that money is 
accounted for. 

6894. So faras you know, with the exception of the receipts for the new building, all the 
receipts by the Secretary are entered in that account ?—Yes. 

6895. Do all those receipts appear in the return which you have drawn up and transmitted 
to Parliament ?—I believe they do, except an account of the dividends received from the 
Swiney Fund. 

6896. They appear either in the general account or in the separate account of special Par- 
liamentary grants?—Yes, they appear either in the general account or in the separate 
account. 

6897. With the exception of the Swiney Fund, which does not appear at all 2—No. 

6898. Does the opposite side of the account show every article of discharge ?2—It does. 

6899, Does it show the whole application for that year of all the income received by the 
Secretary on account of the Trustees ?—It does. 

6900. Have you a return before you for the year from Christmas, 1847, to Christmas, 
1848 ?— Yes. 

6901. The income for that year amounted to 53,9990. 13s. Gd., independently of special 
grants ?—It did. 

6902. Columns 2 and 4 show the estimated expenditure for that year and the actual expen- 
diture ?—They do. 

6903. The actual expenditure of that year was, for salaries, 21,0417. 10s. 3d.?—Yes. 

6904. From what did you take those entries ?—From the ledger. 

6905. How are those articles of discharge vouched in the ordinary coursé of the business of 
the Museum ?—They are receipted by the individuals to whom the money is paid, and Mr. 
Forshall enters them in his accounts accordingly. 

6906. The actual house expenses are 1768/., consisting of rates, taxes, coals, candles, 
stationery, &c. How are those vouched 1—The bills, as they come in, are signed by the officers 
of the various departments to which the articles purchased belong. Mr. Forshall pays the bills 
and they are receipted. 

6907. He takes receipts from the tradesmen who furnish the articles ?—Yes. 

6908. They form the proper vouchers of that part of the account Yer 

6909. And I suppose the accounts of the tradesmen are checked by the officer of the Mu- 
seum who has the superintendence of the department to which the furnishing is made ?-——Yes ; 
they are examined, and afterwards audited by the Trustees. 

6910. The vouchers taken in this case must be the receipts of the tradesmen to whom the 
money is paid ?—Yes. 

6911. (Mr. Hume.) Does the officer in whose department the expenditure occurs certify the 
accounts before they are brought in 2—He does; he attaches his signature. 

6912. (The Lord Advocate.) Take the articles of coals and candles ; who checks the trades- 
mens’ accounts for those articles ?—-Mr. Butler. 

6913. Who orders the coals and candles ?—That question belongs properly to Mr. Butler. 

6914. You do not know that detail of the business?—I probably know how it is, but it 
hardly comes within my own proper duties to answer that question. 

6915. Do you know, of your own knowledge, who orders the coals, candles, and stationery ? 
—The bills are sent in; I suppose the officers of the various departments order them. 

6916. ‘The question is, do you know who orders the coals, candles, stationery, and other 
articles which appear under the head of “ house expenses ?”—I suppose Mr. Forshall orders 
them. 

6917. Do you know that of your own knowledge ?—No; I believe he does. 

6918. How is the tradesmen’s account checked—by what officer ?—The officer certifies by 
his signature. j 

6919. What officer?—Mr. Forshall would certify that the account was right, and Mr. 
Butler would check it. 

6920. Is there any other certificate to the account than Mr. Forshall’s, or any other ex- 
amination?—If the article belong to another departinent, the signature of the officer of that 
department: is attached too. : 

6921. Who certifies the accounts for coals and for stationery ?—]I have already answered that 
question: Mr. Forshall, I believe, and Mr. Butler checks it. 

6922. Is it so with all the house expenses ?—The Trustees, prior to that, have consented to 
the bill being paid. 

6923. Is that so with all the house expenses?—Yes, it is. 

6924. Do you mean to say, in your last answer, that the Trustees pay any account till it 
has been certified by the proper officers?7—No; I mean to say that the officer certifies the bill 
as correct, and the Trustees look over the bill, and consent to the money being paid for it. 

6925. Your answer is, that with respect to the house expenses, those are all certified by Mr, 
Forshall ?—If those house expenses belong to Mr. Forshall’s particular department. 

6926. If they do not belong to Mr. Forshall’s particular department, who certifies them ?— 
The officer of the department to which they belong. 

6927. Take the case of coals ; who certifies the whole of the coal account? ‘This return to 
Parliament is made up by you from the books of the Museum 2—It is. 
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6928. In the books of the Museum there is an entry, of course, under the head of coals, Mr. R. W. Pearson. 


coke, and faggots, 5277. 10s.?—-Yes. 

6929. The details of that account would show the tradesman’s account, and the various pay- 
ments by which it was paid?—It will. 

6930. How are the accounts which enter into that general item severally vouched ?—Sir 
Henry Ellis certifies them. 

6931. You said it was Mr. Forshall just now ?—I was not quite sure whether it was Mr. 
Forshall or Sir Henry Ellis. 

6932. Do not you know who certifies them ?—I have known who certifies them, but my 
attention being directed suddenly to the subject, I could not be quite certain. 

6933. Do you see the accounts 2—] do. 

6934. What is the form of certification ?—Their signature being attached to the bill. 

6935. Whose signature ?—The signature of the officer of whatever department the purchase 
belongs to. : 

6936. (Chairman.) Is it a signature in full, or ininitials ?—In full, generally, 

6937. (The Lord Advocate.) You cannot tell me whose signature is to be found to the coal 
accounts from Christmas, 1847, to Christmas, 1848 ?—That of Sir Henry Ellis. 

6938. And not Mr. Forshall ?—No, Mr. Forshall does not sign. _ I am speaking now from 
what Sir Henry Ellis has been kind enough to inform me of, 

6939. Will you look to the third article of that account, “ Purchases and Acquisitions ;” 
you see the expenditure of that year is 18,7077. 2—I do. 

6940. The first article is that of manuscripts, being 2,395/. 10s. 6d. How was that article 
vouched, can you tell me?—A receipt was given for it. ‘That 2,3951. 10s. 6d. is composed of 
a great many bills. I have no doubt a plain receipt was given for each bill. 

6941. The bills as they were paid vouched the payment ?—Yes; the bills were paid, and a 
stamped receipt given for them. 

6942, What officer of the Museum would certify the purchase of manuscripts and the pay- 
ment of the bills ?—Sir Frederic Madden would certify that bill. 

6943. Manuscripts for the Bridgewater Fund, and for the Farnborough Fund, would Sir 
Frederic Madden certify them, too ?—He would. 

6944. There is a large charge for printed books, 8,5721. 7s. 7d.; how was that article 
vouched ?—In some cases by receipts, and in other cases by the bills that had been accepted. 
The cancelled bill served for a voucher. 

6945. I see the Secretary in this account takes credit in an article of discharge for the sum of 
8,5702. paid on account of printed books; will you tell me the course of proceeding by which 
that article of discharge is allowed; how does the Secretary proceed with respect to it?—I am 
not thoroughly aware of the proceedings connected with a bill when it is first sent in, as it does 
not come under my immediate observation. 

6946. Did you put in this article in the accounts as an article of discharge ?—I did. 

6947. You found it in the books stated as an article of discharge ?—Yes. 

6948. Under what circumstances and upon what vouchers were the payments made which 
entitled the Secretary to enter it as an article of discharge ? — Because the bills were 
receipted. 

6949. Do you mean the tradesmen’s bills ?—Yes. 

6950. Receipted by the tradesmen ?—Yes. 

6951. How were those bills certified ?—They are certified by the head of the department 
to which the bills belong. 

6952. This is one certified by Mr. Panizzi?—It is. 

6953. Then this article of discharge proceeds upon the tradesmen’s bills certified by Mr. 
Panizzi, and receipted by the tradesmen; is that so ?—Yes, that is the case. 

6954. Is it the same with respect to the other departments, Coins and Antiquities for 
instance, 3,469/. lls. 10d.?—Yes, that is exactly the same. 

6955. That is to say, the vouchers for those articles of discharge are the bills of the persons 
from whom the coins and medals are bought, certified by the head of the department, and 
receipts given by the person from whom the purchase is made ?—Yes. 

6956. And so as to all the others ?—Yes. 

6957. The next article is “ Bookbinding and Cabinets,” 6,514. Here is “ Bookbinding” 
and “ preparing for Natural History,”’ two very considerable items; how are those articles of 
discharge vouched ?—The bills have been audited by the Trustees, and certified by the officer 
of the department to which they belong; therefore Mr. Forshall has paid them, and has taken 
a receipt for them accordingly. 

6958. It is a certification of the bills by the proper officer of the department and the receipt 
of the tradesmen ?— Yes. ‘ 

6959. There is “ printing catalogues and making casts ;” there are 13 articles of cost con- 
nected with that department; are those vouched in the same way ?—They are. 

6960. The catalogue of manuscripts, for instance, would be vouched by Sir Frederic 
Madden ?—It would. | 

6961. “ Preparing and printing continuation of catalogue for the Grenville Library,”’ by 
Mr. Panizzi?—Yes, I believe so. 

6962. Do you know who certifies the account ?—I suppose Mr. Panizzi would certify it. 

6963. The catalogue of Zoology, in the same way ; who would certify that ?—I believe that 
is certified by the officer of the zoological branch of the Natural History Department. 

6964. Who is that ?—Mr. Gray. 

6965. The drawings from ancient marbles; would that be with Mr. Hawkins’?—Yes, I 
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- 6966. The actual expenditure of that year is 49,845/. 2s. 11d. from the general income of 
the Museum ?—Yes, exclusive of special payments. 

6967. Leaving the balance at that part of the account in hand, 4,154/7.?—Yes. 

6968. The account of special payments is stated in Article 6 of that Return ?—It is. 

6969. Special Parliamentary grants, for the year ending at Christmas, 1848 ; do you happen 
to know by whom that expenditure is divided into classes ; who says what shall be spent 
upon printed books, and what upon manuscripts, and what upon antiquities ?—No, I do not 
know. 

6970. Do you know how the accounts come to be audited by the Trustees? What is the 
course of the Trustees’ audit ?—I am not cognizant of the stated periods the ‘Trustees have for 
auditing the accounts, except that I know that they audit my accounts every quarter. 

6971. (Chairman.) It is a process that does not come under your observation or cognizance ? 
—Not immediately. 

6972. (The Lord Advocate.) It isa committee of the Trustees which makes the audit, is it 
not ?—It is. 

6973. The Finance Committee ?—Yes. 

6974. Do you make up the books yourself, or have you for two years done so ?7—Yes, I have 
made up the books myself. 

6975. Is there a day-book kept in which the transactions of each day are entered ?—Yes, 
the Secretary’s account-book is the same thing as a day-book. 

6976. Is that on the table?—It is, this is the original; I keep a book which is an exact 
copy of this. 

6977. This book, of course, contains the materials from which all the other books are made 
up ?—It is kept like any other day-book. 

6978. It shows the transactions of receipt and expenditure of each particular day ?—It does. 

6979. Does it show the receipt as well as the expenditure, or only the expenditure ?—It 
shows both the receipt and the expenditure. 

6980. What books are made up from this day-book ?—The ledger is made up from it. 

6981. And the book called “The Cashier’s Account ?”—No, that is made up from the 
Trustees’ book. 

6982. What other book have you besides the day-book, which is the foundation of your 
accounts. Is there a bank-book?—Yes, the bank-book is the foundation. We cannot make 
any payment before we have got the money in the bank. 

6983. In the day-book, receipts are entered as well as expenditure ?—Yes, 

6984. This book shows the whole expenditure of the Museum, therefore ?—Yes. 

6985. Independently of the bank-book, it shows what passes through the Secretary’s hand ? 
—Yes. 

6986. That book is a sufficient foundation for all the other books. Everything should 
appear in that book ?—Yes. 

6987. The bank-book just shows the transactions between the Bank and the Secretary of 
the Trustees ?—The Parliamentary grant must have been received at the Bank first, before 
anything is paid. 

6988. And then it is drawn for by the Trustees in favour of the Secretary ; and the drafts in 
favour of the Secretary, when they are paid, appear in the day-book ?—Yes. 

6989. The other books are made up from this day-book, and from the bank-book, the 
classified accounts ?—They are. 

6990, The ledger, and the different accounts for salaries, and so on?—Yes, and the book 
for minor receipts. 

6991. Do you yourself keep the transactions that are entered in the Secretary's account- 
book, or who keeps the book ?—The Secretary himself keeps it ; I only make a copy of it. 

6992. (Chairman.) Is that book in the Secretary’s hand-writing ?7—It is. 

6993. (The Lord Advocate.) He enters every article of receipt and discharge himself?— 
He does. 

6994. You do not enter any article of receipt and discharge ?—I do not; I only make a 
copy of the Secretary’s entries. 

6995. This book, which is the foundation of all the books, is kept exclusively by the Secre- 
tary ?—It is, 

6996. Is it an open book; is it always open?— Yes. 

6997. In his absence, who enters the articles?—Sir Henry Ellis officiates in case of any 
continued absence on his part. 

6998. Supposing his absence to be for a week, for instance ; who carries on the entries ?— 
Perhaps no payments would occur in that week. 

6999. Supposing any do occur, who carries on the entries ?—If it were a very short time, 
Mr. Butler would take an account of the money that was paid, and perhaps give me the 
particulars for entry myself. 

7000. Would you make entries in the book, or keep an account on a loose piece of paper, 
and then have it inserted by Mr. Forshall?—I should insert them in the book. 

7001. Has Mr. Forshall any vacation like the other officers of the Museum ?—He has. 

7002. I do not observe that, in the course of 1848, there are any entries except in Mr. 
Forshall’s hand-writing ?——That is all Mr. Forshall’s writing. 

7003. With the exception of some recent entries ?—Those are in my hand-writing. 

7004. From the 16th of February ?—Yes. 

7005. The whole of the last volume is otherwise in Mr. Forshall’s hand-writing ?—Yes. 

7006. Was not he absent from the Museum during any part of that time ?—He had his 
vacation. 
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7007. When was his vacation ?—Sir Henry Ellis will be able to answer that. 

7008. (To Sir Henry Ellis’) Do you recollect when Mr. Forshall’s vacation took place 
the year before last ?—Mr. Forshall was taken ill at the end of July. 

7009. Had he any vacation last year ?—He was away. 

7010. At what time ?—I think it was in the month of September, 

7011. Are you sure?—I am not quite sure. He was not really absent, I believe, more than 
four or five days in a week. He came backwards and forwards; there was an understanding 
between us in the summer, that we should not be both away at the same time, and we relieved 
each other; he was not away more than four or five days in a week and I the rest; that was 
the latter part of the summer, I think principally in September. 

7012. (To Mr. Pearson.) The whole of the entries in that book are in Mr. Forshall’s hand- 
writing ?—Yes. 

7013. Those could not have been entered by him from day to day as the transactions 
oceurred. Do you suppose they were jotted down for him upon a piece of paper by you or 
anybody else ?—They have all been entered by Mr. Forshall himself. 

7014. When he is not in the Museum, he cannot enter them upon the day on which the 
transactions occur ?—Mr. Butler no doubt has taken a memorandum of the bills on paper, 
and Mr. Forshall has entered them on his return in the book. 

7015. During Mr. Forshall’s absence, Mr. Butler has carred on the business of making the 
proper disbursements, keeping a memorandum of them, and then Mr. Forshall has entered 
them in this book when he has come back ?—Yes, I believe that has been the course which 
has been pursued. 

7016. (Lord Seymour.) Will you take into your hand the Return by the Order of the House 
of Commons; the first head of expenditure is the head of salaries ?—It is. 

7017. “Officers of the ordinary establishment :” are the officers of the ordinary establishment, 

aid by a fixed annual salary?—They are. 

7018. If the officers of the establishment are paid by a fixed annual salary, why does not 
the estimated expenditure of the year agree with the actual expenditure of the year from 
Christmas, 1847, to Christmas, 1848?—It does agree when no death or departure from the 
Museum or resignation takes place. 

7019. That would cause a reduction of the amount of salaries, would not it ?—It would. 

7020. But if the actual expenditure exceeds the estimated expenditure for the year, how 
would you explain that ?—An advance has taken place in one of the salaries. 

7021. An increase has taken place in the amount of the salaries ?—Yes. 

7022, Anincrease in the salaries paid after the estimate was presented to Parliament 2—Yes. 

7025. Larger salaries were paid, that is, without the knowledge of Parliament, than were 
proposed to be paid in the estimate presented to Parliament ?—Yes, that would be the case in 
one or two solitary instances. 

7024. Can you tell me, looking to your books between Christmas, 1847, and Christmas, 1848, 
what larger salary was ever paid to any servant of the establishment which made the expendi- 
ture exceed the estimate ?—An assistant secretary has been added to the establishment. 

7025. Under the head of “ officers of the ordinary establishment”’ is included an assistant 
secretary, who has been added ?—That appears to have been the cause of the increase. 

7026. Can you tell me when the assistant secretary was appointed, and when the first pay- 
ment was made to him?—-From the 17th of January, 1848, the advance took place in the 
salary of Mr. Fitzgerald. 

7027. Who is Mr. Fitzgerald ?—The assistant secretary. 

7028. What was he before he became assistant secretary ?—An assistant in the Antiquity 
department. 

7029. What additional salary did he receive ?—About 1202. additional. 

7030. Additional to his salary as assistant ?—Yes. 

7031. (Mr. Hume.) Did Mr. Fitzgerald leave the situation which he held before in the other 
department ?—He did. 

7032. Was that filled up also ?—It has. been filled up since. 

7033. In that year ?—Yes. 

7034. (Lord Seymour.) Is Mr. Fitzgerald now upon the ordinary establishment ?—Yes. 

7035. What officers do you include in the ordinary establishment ?—Sir Henry Ellis, Mr. 
Forshall, Mr. Kénig, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Panizzi, Sir Frederic Madden, Mr. Gray, Mr. 
Garnet, Mr. Cureton, Mr. Birch, Mr. Carpenter, Mr. Fitzgerald; and Mr. Braidwood is also 
mentioned. 

7036, Those officers are paid by fixed annual salaries ?—They are. 

7037. The next. item under the same head is “assistants ;” are the assistants paid by fixed 
annual salary ’—Most of the assistants are. 

7038. Will you state what assistants are, and what assistants are not, paid by a fixed annual 
salary ’—Mr. Holmes, Mr. G. R. Gray, Mr. Richards, Mr. Bond, Mr. Newton, Mr. Vaux, 
Mr. Jones, Mr. Watts, Mr. White, Dr. Baird, Mr. E. Doubleday, and Mr. Waterhouse. 

7039. Those are all paid by fixed annual salary, are they—Yes. 

7040. What paper is that from which you are reading ?—A private memorandum of my 
own, containing a list of the salaries paid to different individuals in the Museum, 

7041. You have read the names of the assistants who are paid by fixed annual salary, will 
you read the names of the assistants who are not paid by a fixed annual salary?—Mr. Rye, 
Mr. Woodward, Mr. Oldfield, and Mr. Bullen, are paid monthly. 

7042. When you say they are paid monthly, do you mean that they are paid by fixed 
salary, or that they are paid a varying sum according to their attendance, or any other rule? 
—They are paid so much for the month. 
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Mr. R.W. Pearson. © 7043. Without reference to the days they are actually in attendance ?—The assistants are 
ser paid at the rate of so much a-day. 

March 6, 1849. 7044. Is that a fixed sum, so much a-day for a day’s attendance; or so much throughout 
the year, or throughout the month, without reference to the days on which they attend?—I 
cannot call it to mind at the moment. 

7045. Referring again to this printed paper, how is it that the estimated expenditure for the 
assistants between Christmas, 1847, and Christmas, 1848, did not agree with the actual ex- 
penditure between Christmas, 1847, and Christmas, 1848. In this case, it appears that the 
actual expenditure is less than the estimated expenditure ?2—Because one or two deaths, or 
resignations had taken place during the year. 

7046. (The Lord Advocate.) Can you reconcile those entries ?—Yes, I could do it ; it would 
take some time. 

7047. (Lord Seymour.) In making out the accounts, you made out some account by 
which those two entries were reconciled, did not you?—Yes, certainly. I have a paper 
showing the exact difference. 

7048. You have not that paper at hand now 2—No, I have not thought it worth while to 
keep it by me. 

7049. With respect to the next item, “ Attendants and Servants,” how are the attendants 
and servants paid; I see they are put together. Are they paid in the same manner ?—The 
attendants are paid monthly and quarterly. ‘The first and second class of attendants are paid 
quarterly, and the third class are paid monthly. 

7050. Is the system that was practised in the years 1835 and 1836, when the evidence was 
given before the Committee of the House of Commons, departed from, by which the assistants 
and attendants were paid for the days on which they were actually employed. I find that 
many of the assistants, and many of the attendants, according toa return presented to the 
House of Commons in 1835, were paid 12s. a-day, or 10s. a-day, for every day they were 
actually employed. Is that practice now continued, or has it been in any respect altered ?— 
The supernumerary assistants are only paid for the days they are actually employed. The 
assistants are paid so much a-day ; but whether only for the days they are actually employed, 
I am not quite sure. 

7051. The supernumeraries are only paid for the days they are employed ?—The super- 
numeraries are. 

7052. When the supernumeraries are paid, does any voucher come in to show the number 
of days on which they have been actually employed ?—Yes, Mr. Panizzi signs it, or the head 
of the department to which they belong. 

7053. A voucher comes in stating on what days they have been employed ?—Yes. 

7054. (The Lord Advocate.) Over what period does that voucher extend ?—It only extends 
toa month. They are paid monthly. 

7055. Or whatever period the. payment is? —The supernumeraries are only paid monthly, 
not quarterly. 

7056. (Lord Seymour.) You cannot call to mind whether the same practice, in regard to 
vouchers, prevails with regard to the assistants and attendants ?—The assistants’ receipts are 
worded for 24 days’ attendance in the month. 

7057. [s it not accompanied with a voucher from the head of the department, stating 
whether or not they have actually attended upon those days ?—It has escaped my memory. I 
am very uncertain about the matter. I know as to the supernumeraries, it is the fact that all 
the vouchers come in in that way. 

7058. The only supernumeraries whom I see entered under the head of salaries, are super- 
numeraries employed in the Printed Books Department. Were there no other supernumeraries 
in any other department of the Museum during the year between Christmas, 1847, and 1848? 
—No other supernumerary assistants. They only belong to the Printed Book Department. 
Some few individuals have been left out in the list of assistants ; Mr. Butler, Mr. Knight, Mr. 
Moore, Mr. Pearson, Mr. Cates, and Mr. Grabham. 

7059. They are paid under the second head of assistants ?—They are. 

7060. By fixed salaries ?— Yes. 

7061. Not according to the days of attendance in the Museum ?—No. 

7062. Are not you paid according to the days of attendance ?2—No, we are paid a fixed 
annual salary. 

7063. (The Lord Advocate.) What is the amount of the annual salaries?7—Mr. Butler 
receives 210/.; Mr. Knight, 140/.; Mr. Moore, 120/.; and I have the same: I am a 
temporary clerk, Mr. Cates receives 200/., and Mr. Grabham 160/. A new accountant will 
be included in the list of assistants too. 

7064. Under whose authority are the officers of the Museum so classed. Is it Mr. 
Forshall’s ?—The Trustees’ authority, I should suppose. 

7065. You make out the account by Mr. Forshall’s direction ?—Yes, I make out the list of 
the salaries which are due. 

7066. Did not you make out that return by Mr. Forshall’s direction ?—Yes. 

7067. It was by his direction you classed so many under the head of “ Officers of the 
ordinary establishment,” and so many under the head of “ Assistants ?”—Yes, I followed the 
plan which my predecessors had adopted for years back. 

7068. Under Mr. Forshall’s superintendence ?—Yes. 

7069. All those returns were made under his superintendence 2—Yes. 

7070. (Lord Seymour.) You followed the plan which has been adopted for many years 
back, did you ?—Yes. 

7071. Did you make out the returnin former years ?—I have made it out only for two years. 
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7072. Inthe return of the expenditure from Christmas, 1845, to Christmas, 1846, I find, 
that under the item salaries, instead of there being six different heads, there are eight different 
heads. You have not, therefore, adhered to the plan followed in that year ?—That was an 
exception. 

7073. Again, for the year between Christmas, 1846, and Christmas, 1847, I find the regular 
salaries made out under eight heads, and not under six 2—I followed my instructions. 

7074. You have followed your instructions, therefore, and have not strictly followed the 
plan of former years ?—No, where I have had orders to a contrary effect. 

7075. (The Lord Advocate.) In drawing out that account which we are now examining 
you upon, from Christmas, 1847, to Christmas, 1848, you did not follow any plan of former years, 
but you acted upon special instructions ?—Not with that special item. I followed the plan of 
former years with regard to everything else. 

7076. In what respect did you deviate from the plan of former years ?—In this item which 
is before the Commissioners. 

7077. Which heading ?—Supernumeraries employed in the Printed Book Department. I 
think it was the year before that the supernumeraries employed in the Printed Book Depart- 
ment and upon the catalogue were under separate items. 

7078. Whose instructions did you follow in that alteration ?—Mr. Forshall’s instructions. 

7079. (Lord Seymour.) You have left out the supernumeraries employed upon the new 
catalogue from under that head in the last return sent in to Parliament?—Yes, they are 
blended in one. The two accounts are amalgamated, 

7080. And the librarian for the King’s Library is an item which has disappeared from the 
account ?—It has. 

7081. Is that also blended with the other, or is it abolished ?—It is abolished altogether, 
resulting from the death of the officer. 


[ The Witness withdrew. | 


Mr. Edmund Hodgson examined. 
7082. (Mr. Hume.) Have you been employed as a book salesman for many years in Fleet- 


street ?—I have. 

7083. Have you had experience in cataloguing libraries or parcels of books for sale ?—It 
has been my business to receive books more than any other property ; and I have received as 
much property, and catalogued and sold as much, as the value of the Museum. 

7084. Can you give the Commission any information on the subject of the time which it 
would require to make a catalogue of the several libraries here, including the general library, 
the King’s Library, and others, so as to have one general alphabetical finding catalogue ?—If 
I were to make a catalogue anew, that is to say, if I were called in to commence a catalogue 
without any assistance but what I might bring with me, it would take a great many years; if 
I had the use of the catalogues, printed as well as manuscript, and the slips which are now in 
course of atrangement, it would take, of course, a very much less time. 

7085. Do you consider that the specimen of a catalogue which I will now hand you [the same 
being shown to the Witness], would be sufficient as a finding catalogue for readers generally ?— 
I do think so. 

7086. Can you form any estimate of the time that would be required to make out a general 
catalogue of all the books in the library, incorporating the several catalogues which are there 
now ?—I endeavoured to obtain information on the subject this morning, but I certainly have 
not been able to form an opinion so distinctly as I should have done had I obtained a reply to 
the question which I wished answered by Mr. Panizzi, or some of the gentlemen here, as to the 
present state of the different catalogues, or manuscripts, or slips, as | might call them, as well 
as the quantity of books which are in arrear not catalogued at all. But from what I have 
gathered from the evidence which has been put into my hands to look over, it certainly occurs 
to me that it would be very easy to form an estimate ; if I were directed to avail myself of all 
the copy which is now prepared, the different catalogues of the King’s Library, the Grenville 
Library, and the catalogue from the reading-room. Supposing, then, I were ealled in, as I 
have frequently been in the winding up of an estate (whether it were of this size or a smaller 
one, I should apply it in the same way), up to a certain day, I would take all the copy, and 
consider it as a work of labour only, and certainly in six months, my impression is, the cata- 
logue could be prepared entirely for the press, and in another six or nine months it could be 
printed. But if I find the slips are only ready up to 1843 or 1844, or whatever the period may 
be, I should propose to leave all the books which are not catalogued for the present, and go to 
work to complete that which may be put into my hands. 

7087. Up to that period ?—Yes: and then take up that portion which is not catalogued, 
either with the assistance of the gentlemen who are here, or of my clerks, and commence the 
cataloguing, which might run for 10, or 20, or 30 years before it would require incorporating, 
in the way in which the present property of the Museum requires incorporating with the seven 
volumes octavo catalogue of Sir Henry Ellis. { 

7088. Supposing such a duty devolved upon you, what assistance would be required for that 

urpose ?—I have considered the subject thus. If it were possible to give me up the different 
things which I have now spoken of, and which are now ready, I believe I could find two or three 
or more persons who would render, under my direction, such assistance as might be necessary 
in cutting up the different matters I should be furnished with, and putting it in a state for the 
press, it depending certainly upon the labour they had to do, as to what they would be paid 
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Mr E. Hodgson. for it, and how much it would cost. I look upon it it would cost a large sum of money ; and I 

-— may instance two properties, one is the “ Encyclopaedia Metropolitana,” towards the comple- 
tion of which I contributed some thousands of pounds. For several years an index was being 
prepared for it by a gentleman. The cost of indexing that book, I speak from memory, was 
several hundred pounds for an index to 25 volumes quarto. Another instance is that of Rose’s 
« Biographical Dictionary,” to which I have contributed a large sum of money in forwarding its 
publication. It is in 12 volumes octavo. The outlay upon which, ] think, was 7,000/. Upon 
those two instances, and what I would call my general experience, it occurs to me that. it 
would be an expense, I should say, of some thousands. If the copy were all put into my hands, 
and I were directed to take that, irrespective of any assistance from any gentlemen who may be 
here, and to be answerable for making such.a catalogue, as if I were about to sell the property, 
or to read over among the wholesale booksellers—for that purpose, the best estimate I can 
at at present is, that it would cost perhaps 5,000/. or 6,0002. 

7089. Supposing you had no assistance, and supposing there to be 400,000 volumes. in the 
Museum, what time would it occupy ?—To be called on to make a new catalogue, would take, 
with the best assistants I could get, many years, but to take up as it were the work which is 
now in progress in the Museum, and arrange a. catalogue for the press, incorporating the dif 
ferent properties and so on, would not take more than from eight to ten months, 

7090. (Chairman.) To prepare it for the press ?—Yes, to prepare for the,press. With respect 
to the catalogue in the Museum Library or in the reading-room,.a certain part of it is printed, 
and there are interlineations ; there is the King’s Library Catalogue, and there is the Grenville 
Catalogue separate. I should take those as well.as any others there may be, and the slips also, 
and I should require to cut up the catalogue of the reading-room. ‘The difficulty would be 
where there were two writings, one on one side and one on the other. I should then, with a 
great deal of care, set some one to copy from one side ona slip that.would do for mounting. 
Supposing this to be the old catalogue which is in the library, I should have the King’s Cata- 
logue to cut up and to incorporate the Grenville Catalogue, and then the slips, and that must 
be done alphabetical, in the same way as the Biographical Dictionary was done. It must be 
so mounted on paper as to be fit for the printer to set up. 

7091. (Mr. Hume.) Supposing you had no assistance whatever from any of the servants of 
the Museum, you thiuk you could do it within the time you have stated?—I think within 
twelve months it could ke done. 

7092. If you had the assistance of any of the attendants belonging to the library, or accus- 
tomed to these matters, of course the time might be shortened and the work facilitated ?—Of 
course, the time would be shortened and the work facilitated, but it would depend upon the state 
in which the slips are ; the slips I speak of are those that are catalogued but not placed. 

7093. That would be as regards the books not entered but catalogued to a certain extent, or 
in slips; what means would you propose for keeping up a catalogue of the books which are 
constantly being delivered to the Museum ?—May I explain an instance of a book in which I 
have been greatly interested. I was employed by Mr. Valpy, in 1838, to sell off his stock, 
amongst which was Hughes’s Continuation of the History of England. On the 15th of July, 
1846, a new edition of 1250, in seven vols. 8vo., was ready for sale, continued by Mr. Hughes, 
one of the canons of Peterborough, down to the end of the reign of Wilham IV. On the 15th 
of July, 1846, a copy was sent to the British Museum. This, in my land, is the receipt for it, 
signed by “M. Cowtan.” I made inquiry in the library for it to-day, and could not procure it. 
Here is the evidence of its being in the possession of the Museum, but it is not in the catalogue 
to be referred to. 

7094. Who was M. Cowtan ?—He was formerly a bookseller of considerable standing in 
Canterbury. After his failure there he obtained a place in the Museum ; he was collecting 
clerk, he used to go round London to look after books for the Museum. When this book 
was delivered the practice was altered. Four copies were demanded for the four Universities by 
Stationers’ Hall, and if I had not sent a copy here, I should have been liable to a penalty. 

7095. Have you inquired to ascertain whether that book which was so delivered in July, 
1846, is accessible in the reading-room?—I have not only inquired, but I have taken the 
catalogue down, searched for it in every shape and way, and have asked Mr. Cates. if he would 
be kind enough to give me an answer where to find it, and he said it is not there. 

7096. In reference to the use of the library, is it not of consequence that a book so sent in 
should be speedily referred to?—I consider from my experience, both as formerly having had 
a circulating library near Wimpole-street, and from having been for upwards of 40 years con- 
nected with the bookselling business, the very object of having a book ina library is, that it 
may be referred to ; and I should think also the object of the Copyright Act is, that as soon as 
a book is delivered here the public should have access to that book within a reasonable time, 

7097. Do you consider it practicable, by any arrangement which could be adopted, that 
every book delivered to the British Museum should be accessible to readers within three 
months after its delivery?--I do. I have no question that if myself and clerks were to 
catalogue 2000 or 3C00, or any number of books that came in, unless we did it a great deal 
quicker than would be required for arranging the books delivered to the Museum, it would be 
useless carrying on my business. I say that it is not only easy to do it, but that it is very 
simple indeed. 

7098. Are you able to state to the Commissioners, upon the average, how many books you, 
with one or two assistants, could catalogue fit for the printer, in the course of a day ?—I cannot 
exactly state that; the only comparison that I should make would be from what I consider to 
be the case in my own business, therefore that would not answer the question exactly ; but in 
speaking of the modern books, I think I saw that on one occasion it was stated that some 2000 
or 38000 of modern books are received. With the clerks, both of whom I have had 25 years 
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in my employ, supposing 500 or 1000 books are put before them to catalogue them, I consider 
they would catalogue, each of them, 200 articles in a day; they would not do it by their own 
hands entirely, because they each have a boy to wait on them. It is, I consider, my system 
in the business which Iam conducting, which enables me to get through a large amount of 
business, from the method pursued, and having discovered what its necessities are, 

7099. You consider that an arrangement might be made without any difficulty to keep up 
the new acquisitions within a very limited period after their delivery here, supposing a catalogue 
to be made up and amalgamated as you have stated down to whatever period the slips may 
be ready?—I see no difficulty, provided Iam not met by the expression, We have no shelf 
room. I have, sometimes, five, six, or eight waggon-loads of books in my house ; my clerks are 
cataloguing from day to day, and they fill every shelf, not as you have them in your library for 
reading, but packed up, because they are put in a certain order ; it being the duty of other clerks 
to take them down and number them, and put them on the shelves in an arranged condition 
for sale. I have 700 or 800 yards of shelving, and there are times when I ask the question, 
Why cannot you get on? They say we have no more shelf-room, and they begin to pile upon 
the floor. So it would be here; the facility of cataloguing must depend upon being able to 
place them away. 

7100. The Commissioners understand you to say, that, in order to carry out expeditiously 
the indexing of the new books, you would require adequate space for so placing the books as 
they come in as to give access to the cataloguers?—Yes. Then I say three months need not 
elapse after the delivery of the books before they were entered in a catalogue, whether it should 
be a new catalogue, if itis purposed to print one, or whether it should be a manuscript catalogue, 

7101. Is the estimate which you have given of the cost of printing about the average charge ? 
—I have not spoken of the cost of printing at all. Iam speaking of the cost of the labour which 
I should employ for arranging the catalogue. 

7102. The preparation of the manuscript ?—For properly putting in order the five, or six, 
or eight different matters. On looking at my catalogues, I find, for every year during the last 
twenty-five years, the different catalogues of books which I have been employed by the public 
to sell by public auction in my rooms in Fleet-street, they average about the size of a thick 
octavo—and have been done entirely by two persons, as far as the writing part. 

7103. Have you any connection with the publishers’ catalogue ?—None at all. 

7104. (Chairman.) Does your stock include books of any remarkable rarity or value ?— 
There are some cases in which I have been employed to sell books of rarity. My business is 
that of an auctioneer. I am employed by wholesale booksellers—Mr. Murray and Mr Long- 
man, twice a-year and others—that is to say, at their trade sales, when the wholesale and 
retail booksellers meet together. My business in Fleet-street-is for the reception and sale 
of properties connected with literature, more generally books than anything else. 

7105. (Lord Seymour.) The libraries you have catalogued, have been libraries for sale, I 
understand you?—For sale by public auction. 

7106. Did you never make catalogues, except for that purpose ?—Never. 

7107. In cataloguing books for sale, do you enter a book in your catalogue once, or more 
than once ?—Once. ‘The mode of cataloguing properties sent to me for sale is this: supposing 
there were 100 volumes to be catalogued,—a boy arranges them, by direction of the clerk, 
whose business it is to catalogue; he has a sheet of paper; the books are placed before him, 
and he writes what he considers sufficient for the description of the book or set of books. Then 
he passes it away, and the boy puts it aside. 

7108. ‘Therefore every book is only entered once? 
from which the printing is made. . 

7109. In speaking of cataloguing the books in the British Museum, you thought of applying 
to it the same system that you apply to cataloguing books for sale?—In speaking of the 
British Museum, if I were called on to make a catalogue entirely, which was the first question, 
J would adopt that system. 

7110. Therefore, according to your catalogue, the books would only be once entered ?— 
Yes, there would be one copy. 

7111. That is, there would be no cross-references; so that a person looking for a book must 
be sure that he is looking for it under the title under which it was entered ?—There would be 
no cross-references in the first instance. IfI am directed to make cross-references, then of 
course the cross-references could be as well inserted in the one copy as in a second written copy. 

7112. You have never been accustomed to order those who make catalogues for you, to 
insert cross-references ?—No, certainly not. 

7113. Cross-references not being of any use for the purpose of sale ?—No. 

7114. (Viscount Canning.) When speaking of making a catalogue of the British Museum, 
you assumed that you should have the benefit of the progress already made. Have yon.any 
knowledge what that progress is ?—I only judge of it from reading the evidence. 

7115. Whose evidence have you read ?—I cannot say whose it is. I had put into my hand 
by a gentleman such of the matters as related to the Museum; but I took no particular notice, 
nor did more than turn cursorily to any points which appeared to bear upon the question with 
respect to expeditious and cheap printing. 

7116. You do not recollect the names of the witnesses, whose evidence you read ?—I cannot 
call to memory which of them it was I read. I gather much from my own application in the 
reading-room, and being largely concerned as a book-vendor, having share in many of what 
are called stock books of the London trade, as well as the instances I have mentioned. JI 
turned over the catalogue in the reading-room, with a view of ascertaining very cursorily, up 
to what period, as I should call it, an entry was made of such books as were known to be sent 
in, and it appeared that 1842, 1843, and 1844 were the dates at which I could see some books 
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Mr, E. Hodgson, entered. I am sure in asking for this about 1846, it was not with any view further than to 
— ascertain whether the public were reeeiving the use or benefit which I considered I was con- 
March 6, 1849. tributing to, in giving this under the Act of Parliament. : 

7117. What has been the progress made towards completing the catalogues of the Museum, 
you judge partly from the evidence which has been put into your hands, and partly from the 

inspection of the catalogue used in the reading-room ?—Certainly. 7 
7118. And from no other sources?—From no other sources. In one part it is stated, that 
some of the gentlemen are employed in cataloguing or arranging the slips, and it states that 

there are, I think, 2000 of those slips arranged. 


[The Witness withdrew. | 
Adjourned to Thursday next, at 12 o’clock. 
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The Eart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Lord Srymour, Viscount Canninc, The Lorp ApvocaTE, Lord WrottEsLEY, 
Sir Cuartes Lemon, Sir Roperick I. Murcuison, and Mr. RoceErs. 


Mr. J. G. Cochrane. Mr. John George Cochrane, examined. 


res 7119. (Lord Seymour.) You are Secretary and Librarian to the London Library ?— 
March 8, 1849. | am. 

7120. Have you held that situation since its foundation ?—Yes. 

7121. How many years is that?—It was in May, 1841, the institution was opened, but I 
had been there from the beginning of the year. 

7122. In your situation as Librarian, you made a catalogue of the books belonging to the 
institution, I believe?—Yes, I have made two catalogues. 

7123. When did your first catalogue appear ?—The first catalogue was published in March, 
1842, about 10 months after the opening of the institution. 

7124. At the time of preparing that first catalogue, can you say how many volumes there 
were in the Institution ?—There were then about 13,000. 

7125. About 13,000 volumes ?—Yes. 

7126. How did you proceed in making that catalogue of the 13,000 volumes; did you take 
down the books from the shelves, shelf by shelf, or did you proceed from a bookseller’s 
catalogue, or upon any other principle?—T'he catalogue was made entirely from the books 
themselves, taken down successively. The Commissioners are aware that we had no books at 
the beginning, and therefore they were to be bought ; and, generally speaking, as fast as they 
came in, the titles were entered in some loose sheet or other, and afterwards arranged. 

7127. Then we understand you that you proceeded by taking them down shelf by shelf, and 
putting down their titles at the time on paper ?— Yes. 

7128. What assistance had you ?—I had no assistance from the beginning ; any catalogue I 
have made has been done by myself from the beginning to the end. 

7129. What time did you take to catalogue the 13,000 volumes ?—The making of 
the catalogue and printing, and every thing, was only 10 months from the opening of the 
institution. 

7130. It was done in 10 months from the opening ?— Yes. 

7131. You said also, I think, that you made a second catalogue ?—I should mention that, 
in the year 1843, a first supplement was published to the catalogue, and in the year 1844 a 
second. I believe they appeared about the month of May in each of those years. 

7132. Can you state what was the expense of printing the catalogue of the first 13,000 
volumes ?—I was not prepared to give that information, otherwise I might have done it easily, 
but I really cannot at present. [Since ascertained to be about 55/. and of the two supplements, 
nearly the same sum for 1000 copies. | 

7133. When was it you prepared the second catalogue—the catalogue I hold now in my 
hand ?—That was brought out in the year 1847, about the month of October. 

7134. How did you prepare this catalogue; was this prepared from the old catalogue ?— 
The old catalogue was taken and cut into slips, and the additional books were interpolated. 


7135. This catalogue, then, was made up from the original catalogue of the 13,000 volumes, 
from the two supplemental catalogues, and the additions that you had made ?—Yes. 

7136. How many volumes does this catalogue contain ?2—Jt contains about 30,000,—from 
28,000 to 30,000. 

7137. Can you state what has been the cost of printing this catalogue ?—I think the total 
cost of it was somewhere about 3307. for 1500 copies. 

7138. In preparing this catalogue you say you had no assistance whatever ?— None whatever. 

7139. Had you any directions from the committee ; any rules given you as to the prepa- 
ration ?—None whatever. 

7140. They left it entirely to your discretion ?—Entirely. 

7141. Are there many anonymous works in the London Library ?—A great number ; but 
I have made a point whenever I could, and I was extremely diligent in getting that sort of 
information together, to give the author’s name whenever I could find it. 

7142. Whenever you could find it?—Whenever I could find it. 

7143. You put in the author’s name ?—Yes, whether it was upon the title-page or not; and 


in many cases although the author’s name did not appear upon the title-page, I was as well 
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satisfied that such a person was the author as I could be of any fact occurring under my own Mr. J. G. Cochrane. 


eyes. 

v7144, Then if the book is catalogued under the author's name, and the author’s name does 
not appear upon the title-page, how would persons find the book in the catalogue unless they 
also were acquainted with the author’s name ?—Why, of course, they must have recourse to the 
same aids that I have had; they must consult the dictionaries of anonymous works, where the 
authors’ names are given, and also they must bring their own knowledge to bear. Having 
been connected with literature now since I was 17 years of age, I have, of course, a great deal 
of experience in that way; with reference to foreign literature, I believe there are few persons 
who have had better opportunities of informing themselves on such points. 

7145. In giving a catalogue of those anonymous works, have you given any cross-reference 
by which those who are not aware of the author’s name might still find the book ?—No; in 
some cases where the title might be a matter of question, [ might have made a reference. I 
think there are some few of that sort. 

7146. (Lord Wrottesley.) 1s there any dictionary of anonymous English works ?—No; 
there is not, but in Lowndes’s “ Bibliographer’s Manual” you find a great number of anony- 
mous authors, where the names are given; and also in Watt’s “ Biblictheca Britannica,” 
which is another important source of information. 

7147. (Lord Seymour.) In referring to the author’s name, as the title under which the work 
should be catalogued, do you make any difference where the name of the author is avowed, and 
where it is not avowed ?—No; I do not. 

7148. You put them down according to the best of your infgrmation ?—Yes ; as for instance, 
the Commissioners are aware that the whole of Sir Walter Scott’s novels were published under 
the name of “ The Author of Waverley.”” In such cases, after the first authorship was avowed, 
what was the use of keeping up the anonymous any further? The same in respect to another 
standard author, Mr. John Galt—the first work of his was the “ Ayrshire Legatees,” and every 
subsequent production of his was stated to be by “ The Author of thé Ayrshire Legatees,” 
who was universally known to be Mr. Galt. 

7149. What rule did you adopt with regard to putting works under the name of a person 
who had a title; for instance, the works of a bishop, would you put them under his title as 
bishop, or the title of his name ?—I always endeavoured to find out what his name was ; as, for 
instance, the works of the Bishops of London, Bangor, and St. Asaph, you will find under 
Blomfield, Bethell, and Coplestone. 

7150. In compiling those catalogues, did you make for yourself any rules of that kind ?—No, 
I did not make any rules whatever; it was a standing point, however, as to a bishop, to find 
out his proper name as the heading of his work. 

7151. Does it appear to you that that catalogue, which is contained in a single small oetavo 
volume, affords any test as to the easiness of the application of that system to a catalogue of 
the size of 30 or 40 volumes ?—The thing is as easy in the one case as the other. 

7152. As to the use of cross points of reference for instance: there is an entry in this book of 
Walpole’s works, from which you are referred to the word “ Orford,” under the letter OO; ina 
catalogue of 30 or 40 volumes, do you consider that the frequent occurrence of that kind of 
reference would be much more fatiguing and vexatious ?— Undoubtedly ; you find Walpole’s 
works I have put under “ Orford.” 

7153. With reference to classical works ?—With reference to classical works, of course the 
name of the classic is given under his usual title, with that of the editor and commentator ; if 
it is a variorum edition, noting that, as edited by such a person, without any further reference 
to subsequent entries. In those cases, if you were to proceed upon the principle of noting all 
the editors’ and commentators’ names, you might give a whole string of them from every 
variorum edition. 

7154. When you said that there were in this library about 30,000 volumes, can you state 
how many entries there are in this volume of catalogue ?—The books numbered are 9746, but 
the number of entries is much larger, for you will see in the collections of works on particular 
subjects, I not only give the title, but the contents of each volume, if there are more than one ; 
and in many cases this arrangement is of very considerable importance ; but the authors 
included in those collections are not repeated again in the general alphabet. 

7155. (Lord Wrottesley.) You were understood to say that there were but few cross- 
references; but of course there are some cross-references ’—There are. 

7156, That of course will augment the number of entries ?—Undoubtedly. 

7157. Can you give us any idea of the number of entries there are ?—It would be a very 
easy thing to reckon them up, but I have not done that. In the case of authors of voluminous 
works, consisting of distinct works, I have specified the volumes which contain each separate 
work ; as, for instance, in the cases of Lord Bacon, Jeremy Bentham, Lord Byron, Dr. Johnson, 
Dr. Robertson, you will find that practice adopted. If you take them altogether, those form a 
very considerable addition to the number of entries. Se 

7158. We presume that, in the case of the transactions of scientific societies, you have not 
mentioned the author of each separate memoir ?—No, certainly not. Ina classified catalogue 
of a special department, to which those transactions would belong, I should think it necessary 
to give the title of each separate tract—that is what Dr. Dryander did in the catalogue of Sir 
J. Banks’s Library, now in the Museum. 

7159. (Sir Charles Lemon.) In some cases you give the contents of the separate volumes ?— 
Yes. 

7160. Have you any particular rule for the cases in which you give the contents of the 
separate volumes, and the cases in which you do not ?—Merely where there is a long series of 
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Mr. J.G. Cochrane, volumes, and they may be sufficiently important to demand it; in practice it has been found 
— very convenient, and a great saving of time and trouble. 
March 8, 1849. 7161. That we see you have ene in the case of Bacon and Bentham; have you done it in 
the ease of Sir Isaac Newton’s works ?—Newton’s works are not in our library 5 yet. 

7162. (Chairman.) Have you the Hakluyt collection of Voyages?—Yes. 

7163. How have you given it ?—The contents are given short. 

7164. Have you any volumes of the Ramusio collection ?—Yes ; you will see all those are 
specified individually. 

7165. (The Lord Advocate.) We see that you have given the separate contents of each 
volume of Muratori’s “ Italicarum Rerum Scriptores,” but the different works are not separately 
mentioned under the name of each author ?—They are, if you refer to “* Muratori.”’ 

7166. Are they put in the alphabetical catalogue under their own names?—No; they 
are not. 

7167. So that, for instance, a person wanting to consult a writer on Italian history, contained 
in that collection, would not find the author of any particular treatise under his own name, he 
would only find it under “ Muratori?”—Yes; but the probability is that any person who 
desires to consult the work knows in which volume of Muratori it is to be found. 

7168. In the same manner, with respect to the separate authors of the voyages in the collec- 
tion of Ramusio, have you put them alphabetically as to each separate name ?—-No. 

7169. They are only found by examining the contents of this collection of voyages ?—Yes, 
the same plan has been followed in the collections of Voyages to be found in the library. 

7170. There they are separately catalogued, we presume, because it is a separate book ?— 
Yes, it. is a separate book also. 

7171. (Lord Wrotiesley.) Do you put cross-references for the editors where there are 
variorum editions, as in the case of Bentley’s Horace ?—No. 

7172. How long was that catalogue actually printing 2—In the preparing and printing it, I 
suppose a year and a-half elapsed. 

TI GeIDo you know how long it was actually going through the press ?—It was going on 
printing and getting up at the same time. 

7174, Can you give us any idea of the number of entries that you were able to make per 
day or per hour ?—_N« o, of course, as my time was entirely devoted to the library, there was 
no necessity for keeping any separate account of that business. I had no extra payment what- 
ever for the catalogue; if, was longer about, of course, from the circumstance of my other 

ayocations taking me off continually. 

7175. Did you, in most instances, consult the books themselves, when you had any doubt 
in writing out the titles 2—If I had any doubt, I always went to the books. 

7176. Did you find that your labour was very much increased by the necessity which arose 
of abridging the titles ?—Not very much ; being rather accustomed to that, and long practised 
in it, I did not find any particular difficulty. 

7177. Would you say, that upon the whole, it took a longer time to make abridged titles 
than to write out the titles rather fully ?—In writing them out fully, of course, you dg nothing 
more than make an accurate transcript; but there is a species of thought sometimes required 
in abridging a title to shorten it. 

7178. You mean, therefore, that it would take a longer time to make a short title than a 
long one?—It might or might not; for instance, in ‘cataloguing a novel, if there was any 
second ti itle, I w ould not give “that, but try to put it in one line “if possible. 

7179. You have been examined as to the case of anonymous writings where you knew the 
authors ?—Yes. 

7180. How do you deal with the case of anonymous writings where you have no information 
whatever with respect to the authors?—Then I put it under the title or the subject of the 
book. 

7181. Do you examine the contents of the book for the purpose of ascertaining what the 
subject is eens undoubtedly. 

7182. Can you point out any instance of that kind in your catalogue [the Witness referred to 
the , same | ?—Yes:; for instance this is one, “ Histoire de l’ Abolition ie ifr ni des T’empliers.” 

7183. We observe that you have put that under the head of Histoire 

7184. Would you deal in the same manner with every title page, ‘s ea word of which 
was History 2—No, I would not; I would be regulated by the state of the case: if there were 
a number of anonymous works upon a particular subject, I should give them short, and the 
titles so far; it would have taken a much longer time if I had taken the title ““Templiers.” I 
should then have considered it necessary to go over the library to find out what other works . 
we had on that subject, and es said “See” so and so. You will find examples of the cross- 
references that I bave made, i f you look under the word “ Ana,” ‘ Geographi Greeca,” 
“ Robin Hood,” “ Snorro,” “ Songs,” &c. 

7185. Do you know bia volume A of the new catalogue of the British Museum ?—Yes, I 
a seen it. J never examined it with any attention till within these few days. 

7186. Have you read the 91 rules ?—I read some of them, and it appeared to me that they 
were more calculated to perplex and to mystif y than to answer any useful purpose. 

7187. Do you object to rules in any compilation of catalogues ?—Yes, very much. 

7188. (Lord Seymour.) We find that you have entered in your catalogue a great number of 
works, at least a great number of separate volumes, under the head of “ * Collection of Miscel- 
laneous Tracts ? OW, es. 

7189. Looking through some of those, and selecting an instance to ask you upon in further 
explanation, Ligon har jostanes « Enfield’s Principles and Duty of Protestant Dissenters con- 
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sidered,” —if a person were to know that that was in the collection of tracts, by looking through 
those several pages of miscellaneous tracts, he would find it; but if he were upon a search for 
« Enfield’s Prineiples and Duty of Protestant Dissenters,” and he referred to your catalogue 
to “Enfield,” he would not find it?—No, he would not find any such treatise. It is very 
difficult to draw the line in those cases; but tracts, I think, generally speaking, are not con- 
sidered susceptible of insertion in that way in general catalogues. The quantity of additional 
names and titles, which would not be of the slightest value, would be so great as to form 
an obstacle to the maker of any catalogue; the same difficulty would occur if you were to 
enumerate the contents of the Somers’ Tracts, 13 volumes, or the Harleian Miscellany, 10 
volumes. 

7190. So that if we refer to the collection of Anglicarum Rerum Scriptores, we find 
William of Malmesbury; but undei the head of Malmesbury, is it also referred to?—Yes, 
there is a cross-reference there to “ Wilhelmus,” either under one or the other; but I think the 
latter only is a translation; and under which you will find the English Historical Society’s 
edition of the original, the translation by Mr. Sharpe, and a cross-reference to the “ Angli- 
carum Rerum Scriptores.” 

7191. All the tracts that you have, appear to be in one collection. Is that the case ?— 
They were originally different collections, but 1 entered them under that head for the sake of 
easier reference, 

7192. But for any persons to find any tract that they were in search of, they must read 
through the several pages of the collection, before they can be sure that the tract is or is not 
in the library ?—Yes, but I can speak from experience, that the instances are rare of persons 
who are looking after a tract, who would grudge the pains of looking over a few pages in that 
way; but J could pretty well answer, in the first instance, whether there was such a tract in the 
collection, every book having gone through my hands perhaps two or three times. 

7193. As regard the London Library, the tracts consist of a very few pages, and therefore 
it would not be any great hardship to a person to look through them; but with regard to the 
library of the British Museum, the difficulty of a catalogue so arranged, would be greatly 
increased ?—Yes; but I should think the best way, in that case, would be to have a separate 
manuscript catalogue of the tracts, and not to mix them with a general alphabetical cata- 
logue, because it swells the catalogue, and makes it appear much greater than it is, and makes 
it additionally laborious to find the more important books. 

7194. (Lord Wrottesley.) Still, if books are to be placed in the Museum at all, they must 
be presumed to be worth cataloguing ?—Yes, in a manuscript catalogue; but it is not neces- 
sary that that should be printed. ‘lhe Commissioners are aware that in most of the large 
libraries on the Continent, there are none but manuscript catalogues; and there facilities of 
consultation are quite as great, I imagine, as they are here. 

7195. Have you any clear definition in your mind, as to what is a tract, and what isa 
book ?—We consider pamphlets and tracts pretty much in the same way; and even if a 
pamphlet extends to three or four hundred pages, and is bound up with others, we treat it as 
a political pamphlet, for instance, if itis bound up with others, we consider as a tract. 

7196. You have not yourself adopted that method of cataloguing tracts in manuscript ?— 
Not in manuscript, we had not a sufficient number, I should say, for that; we printed them. 

7197. (The Lord Advocate.) You think that should not be done in the case of a much 
larger extent of catalogue ?—-No, I think it should be done so, when they are very numerous 
indeed. . 

7198. And that a person wishing to see if there were any tract upon a particular subject, 
should have to search a written manuscript catalogue >—Yes. 

7199. Do not you think that it is much more. difficult to obtain exact information about 
tracts, than about works of a larger size ; that tracts, though they may be very important, are 
more obscure writings than works of a larger size ?—Yes ; but I think the cases in which they 
are of importance, and are necessary to be looked particularly after, are so few that you must 
make the minor grievance yield to the larger convenience. 

7200. What is the grievance of having a printed catalogue of tracts ?—If you were to include 
in an alphabetical catalogue, the whole collection (I wish to make myself understood) of tracts 
on the Civil Wars, I think that those smaller things would so swell the catalogue, as to make 
it more difficult to find out the more important works. 

7201. (Chairman.) With respect to important tracts, would not you consider that there 
would be a great difference between a library, such as that of which you are the superintendent, 
and a great public library like that of the British Museum ?—Yes; but we are in the same 
condition, in a certain degree, as far as that goes; we are constantly progressing. 

7202. But the object of your institution being rather one of general reading than of pro- 
found research, tracts do not form the more important books: they are merely a component 
part of the collection; whereas, in such a library as that of the British Museum, they cannot 
be considered as such ?—In this particular instance, you have a printed catalogue of King 
George III.’s Library, where, I think, those tracts are already catalogued in a particular way. 

7203. (The Lord Advocate.) That is referring to another catalogue like your own library ? 
— Yes. { 

7204. Suppose you had that large collection of publications occurring during the time of 
the Commonwealth, how would you treat them ?—Why, I should certainly make the collection 
a separate one, and arrange it in clironological order. 

7205. Would you put them in manuscript ?—in manuscript only. 

7206. Have you any notion of their number ?—I dare say they may amount to 50,000. 

7207. Would you oblige the reader of the catalogue to search through that manuscript for 
information about the whole collection of tracts during that period, which are of very great 
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importance, or would you not give him the assistance of print, in a matter which is necessarily 
rather obscure literature ; what would you say to that ?—If the inclusion of that large class 
of writings tends to inconvenience the greater number of the persons who have to resort to the 
Museum, the decision, I conceive, should rest on a comparison of advantages and dis- 


advantages, not forgetting the cost. 


7208. What is vour definition, or have you any definition at all, to distinguish a tract from 
another work not a tract ?—A tract is generally said to consist of a few pages, of course they 
vary according to the period in which they appeared. In the Commonwealth’s time you will 
find an immense number with only four or five pages. 

7209. How many pages would you say would constitute more than a tract; what is your 
definition ?—There is no definition that will exactly meet your question, 

7210. Have you any rule to distinguish where you are to give a thing a separate entry, or 
where you are to let it be absorbed in the general title of * ‘Tracts ;” is it the length of the 
book, or what is it? —It would be the importance; if there was something connected with the 
subject which indicated that it was a tract of great historical importance, and it went to any 
length, it might be necessary in that case to put it into the general alphabet. 

7211. But you have no regular rule for that ?—No. 

7212. Then, in fact, you have no rule at all to distinguish a tract from what is not a tract ; 
you have no rule at all ?—I have this rule, that when I have a volume consisting of, perhaps, 
‘10 or a dozen different tracts numbered, I take for granted, without any further inquiry or 
examination, that those are tracts. 

7213. Is “ Burke’s Letter on the French Revolution,” a tract ?—It is included in his works, 

7214. Suppose they were separate ?—I should not think that they are tracts. 

7215. What do you say as to Mackintosh’s “ Vindicize Gallice ”?—All such would come 
under the works of the respective authors. 

7216. Here are various things, for instance, “ Roscoe on the Peace with France,” in 1808 ; 
* Roscoe’s Remarks on the Proposals made to Great Britain for opening negotiations for 
Peace, in the Year 1807,” in 1808; are those included in Roscoe’s works ?—I believe there 
is no edition of Roscoe's works, that I am aware of. 

7217. Have you those books entered under the head of “ Roscoe ?”’—We have no works 
entered under the head of “ Roscoe ;” and in this catalogue, a tract, if it was bound up sepa- 
rately and ina certain state, would be entered so. 

7218. Do you think anything depends upon being bound up separately or not ?—I do not 
think the catalogue-maker has anything to do with that; if a book comes before him ina 
separate shape, he is bound to catalogue it as a book. 

7219. But suppose there should come before him two or three books bound up together, 
would you consider them as tracts because they were bound up together, where you would not 
consider them as tracts if they were bound up separately ?—We have the more modern term of 
pamphlets, which may more properly designate what is meant. 

7220. We find here, “ Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution, 1790,” and 
« Mackintosh’s Vindicie Gallice,” 1791, entered as tracts ; isthat entered separately under the 
head of « Burke, Edmund,” or as in his works ; we know that that is republished in his works, 
is it entered separately ?—Yes, I believe you will find a separate editicn of it there, of 
Mackintosh, 

7221. I do not find a separate edition here of Burke ?—No, not of Burke; I thought you 
said Mackintosh. 

7222. No, Burke?—No, there is no separate entry of that work. 

7223. Why did you enter those under the name of “ Tracts ?”—Those were so many 
volumes which were so entitled, and therefore I did not think it necessary to put their contents 
in as separate works. 

7224. In that case you acted upon their being bound up together, and not with reference to 
the nature of the works ?—Certainly. 

7225. (Lord Wrottesley.) Have you in your possession, any such manuscript catalogue of 
tracts as you have been describing ?—No. 

7226. (Lord Seymour.) With regard to plays: under the title “ Plays,” I do not find any, 
but under the British Theatre, I find that comprehends one series only /—Yes. 

7227. Is that the only series of plays that the library possesses ?—No, there are two other 
series under “Inchbald.”? The “ Modern Theatre,” and ‘ Collection of Farces,’ where the 
pieces are enumerated; besides which we possess separate editions of almost all the Englis 
dramatists; but we do not specify the titles of the plays there. . 

7228. (Chairman.) Have you any other collections of plays as plays?—Yes, we have 
Dodsley’s collection of “ Old’ Plays,” and other collections of the same nature, and there the 
titles of the plays are given under “ Dodsley,” and the continuations by Messrs. Dilke, 
Collier, &e. 

7229. (The Lord Advocate.) It appears that you have mentioned the work called ‘‘ The 
British Theatre,’ under the word “ British’? ?—Yes. 

7230. You have mentioned the “ Theatre Francais” under the word “ Theatre” ?—Yes. 

7231. Now, what is the reason of that difference between the British Theatre and the French 
Theatre ?—In the one language, “ Theatre” precedes—in the other, “ British.” 

7232. That is the ground of the distinction ?—Yes. 

7233. You just take the first word of the title ?—Yes; you will see there are several other 
instances of the same nature: there is the ‘ British Novelists,” and the ‘ British Essayists ;” 
it seemed convenient in making the catalogue to bring them together. 

7234, (Lord Wrottesley.) Suppose in the catalogue, a work such as this had occurred : 
‘«* Some Passages in the life of a Private Gentleman, with Reflections thereon’ ?—It would be 
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either under “ Life,” or under ‘ Private Gentleman,” I suppose. I was rather amused with 
one entry in the new Museum catalogue, if you will turn to the word “ Accomplished.” 

7235. (Chairman.) Do you think it better to leave all such cases as those to the discretion 
of the compiler, or do you think it possible to adopt any general rule ?—I think it scarcely 
possible. 

7236. Then that is the course you have pursued ?—Certainly; in the case I am referring to, 
there is an adjective used, “ Accomplished Maid ;”’ should not the substantive have been used, 
according to Rule 38? 

7237. (Lord Wrottesley.) How would you have dealt with the « Accomplished Maid” ?— 
I should not have put it in here at ail; I should, under the head of Goldoni, have put it in 
with the translator’s name. If you will turn to another, “ Agincourt,” headed “ Agincourt, 
the Town of,” then if you read it, it is “ The Lay of Agincourt.” I should say that refers to 
the battle ; it is a poem, and that “ Lay,” should have been the word. 

7238. (The Lord Advocate.) What would you have done there ?—Made the word “ Lay,” 
the first substantive, the leading words. 

7239. (Lord Seymour.) We do not quite understand you. You said you would put the 
name “ Agincourt” under the word “Lay,” and not under Agincourt ?—The work is anony- 
mous; being a poetical composition, I say it ought to be put under the word “Lay:” it has 
no reference to the town of Agincourt. No one would ever think, if they were in search of this 
anonymous poem, of looking there. 

7240. You say it refers to the battle of Agincourt ?—Undoubtedly. 

7241. If a person wished to consult some poem referring to the battle of Agincourt, is it not 
natural he should refer to the word Agincourt ?—Yes; if he did not find it under ‘“‘ Lay” he 
might look for it there. 

7242. How should he know the word “ Lay,” unless he happened to remember the word 
“Lay” with regard to the poem ?—I think the words, ‘Town of Agincourt,” would rather 
import that it had reference to the topography of the town; but that would be quite a mistake. 

7243. (Sir Charles Lemon.) The mistake appears to be there by the insertion of the word 
town ?—Yes ; but according to the rule, if 1 am not mistaken, the first substantive is the word 
that is to be taken. 

7244, There is no mistake, according to your idea, in putting the book there, but merely in 
putting the words “town of” after the word “ Agincourt ?”—I mean that it should have been 
entered under the word “ Lay,” where probably many other poems with the same title would 
be found. Here is an entry in page 129—« Africa, Townof.” I should have been disposed to 
enter that tract, whatever it is, under Charles V.: it no doubt refers to his expedition against 
Algiers or Tunis, I forget which, in 1550: there is no such town as Africa now. 

7245. (Lord Seymour.) Do we understand you that you would not enter it under any of the 
words that are in the title-page of the work ?—I would not. 

7246. Then would you leave them all out. The words on the title-page of the work are 
—‘ Eroberung der stadt Affrica sampt den obersten der hauptleut,” which means, of course, 
the conquest of the town of Africa?—Yes ; but it is a pamphlet which relates to the expedi- 
tion of Charles V., and I should have put it under Charles V. If you are particular in refer- 
ring the pamphlets to the subjects and things to which they relate, I think it ought to be 
there. 

7247. Then you would not give even a cross-reference to assist people to find it, or any 
except under the head of Charles V.?—No. 

7248. (Lord Wrottesley.) Are you quite sure that that work relates to Charles V.?—I have 
no doubt it does, as far as my recollection goes: I have not seen the tract, but I think so. 

7249. There was some other page you were going to refer to ?—P. 220, «« Amherst (Nicho- 
las).” In the first place, there is “ See D’Anvers,” pseud.: I should have doubted very much 
whether that reference could apply to this person ; then there are the titles of three poems by 
him. You will find in the old catalogue, under the words ‘Terre Filius,” the title of the 
book, by which Amherst is best known: this is not at all alluded to here; but it is well known 
to everybody who knows anything of Oxford history, and I should have expected (see Rule 39) 
it would have been placed here. If you will refer to the London Library Catalogue you will 
see the title there [pointing it out]. 

7250. (Lord Seymour.) Was it not published under the name of ‘ D’Anvers?’—No. 
Caleb D’Anvers is the pseudonymous name of the editor of the “ Craftsman,” Lord Boling- 
broke’s famous periodical, I think in the later editions the name of Amhurst was in the title. 
At all events it is very well known, because it created a good deal of sensation at the time. 
You will find it in all the catalogues under the name of Amhurst. 

7251. The question then is, whether it should be under the real name or under the assumed 
name, is it not 7—I should say that here you have three works with his name, and I believe that 
the later edition of the T. F. has his name in the title: as the book is in the library, it ought 
to have been given here under the author’s name. 

7252. Even if the edition was an early edition, with the false name put upon it ?—Without 
any name whatever, the book being very well known to be this author’s composition. 

7253. If it was written with a false name on the title-page, and then afterwards the true 
name was discovered ?—There was no doubt about the name; the name was always given as 
“ Nicholas Amburst,” and, so far as I know, was never fathered upon any other. You will 
find it so in the Bodleian Catalogue, in the London Institution Catalogue, and in many other 
catalogues. ’ 

7254. (Viscount Canning.) Do you think that consideration ought to be given to the fact of 
another edition being in the library, with reference to the catalogue ?—No; the book is not in 
its place where, I say, it ought to be. 
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7255. Do not you give as a reason for that, the fact of there being another copy?—I only 
deal with the fact that there is a copy in the library, and that this being the composition of this 
author, Amhurst, it ought to have been put down here without any necessity of a second 
reference whatever ; or, there might have been the reference, “ Terre Filius” (see * Amhurst”), 
There is one peculiarity in this catalogue which I think tends to create great confusion, and 
make it difficult to understand the plan of its compilation. I find that well-known authors’ 
names are converted into subsidiarv references, and their works carried away to some alias in 
other letters. I have noted some eight or ten instances of this, all of which I think are clear 
enouch. 1. There is “ Abulfeda,” the Arabic historian, where we are referred to Ismail.” 
2. From “ Andrada,” the biographer of Don John de Castro, whose work has always been 
entered under this name, we are referred to “ Freire de Andrade.” 

7256. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you mean to say that those entries are not in conformity 
with the rules of this catalogue, or that you object to the rules themselves ’—I do not see that 
in this particular instance there is any reference to the rules given at the beginning. I think 
that in bibliography, as well as in geography, it is always advisable to keep as much to 
uniformity of system as possible, and that people are more puzzled by books being put under 
names by which they have not been accustomed to find them, than if put under the ordinary 
appellations. 

7257. Will you state the other instances?—3. The next is “Peter Martyr,” which is the 
name by which he is very well known—here he is put under “ Anglerius.” 4. The most 
remarkable instance is the one sending Voltaire to the beginning of the alphabet under 
« Arouet.” 5. Then « Avellaneda,” from the well-known continuator of Don Quixote, you are 
referred to “ Fernandez.” Upon the same principle, when you come to Cervantes you may 
be referred to “ Saavedra.’ 6. Then from “ Abendana,’ who is always entered under that 
name, you are referred to “Isaac.” 7. “ Aretino,” with half-a-dozen aliases, is transferred to 
« Pietro.’ 8. “ Joannes Aventinus,” a well-known historical writer, is to be chronieled under 
“Thurmaier.” 9. Then “ Remusat,” the celebrated orientalist—you have his works under 
« Abel-Remusat.” I should apprehend that “ Abel” is one of his three Christian names, 
Jean Pierre Abel; he should be under “ Remusat,” as he appears in the French biblio- 
graphers. 

7258. A-b-e-l1?—Yes, a double name; there are other writers of the same name now 
existing who are always catalogued under that name, and there does not appear to be a par- 
ticular family that takes the name of * Abel-Remusat.” 

7259, You think « Abel-Remusat” is a Christian name ?—There are two other names. 

7260. (Lord Seymour.) Have you any rule, where there are two names, which to put the 
name of the author under?—You cannot very well mistake if you adopt the second. 

7261. For instance, in your own catalogue you put the works of Livy where one would 
expect to find them, though written, under the name of “Titus Livius,” under “ Livii,” I sup- 
pose ?—Yes. 

7262. 'Then if a person wishes to refer to the works of Publius Syrus, wpon the same princi- 
ple would he not go to the word “Syrus,” and expect to find them ?—TI believe you will find 
that is a matter of choice between the two; a similar instance occurs with “ Cornelius Nepos ;” 
some would take “ Cornelius,” and others ‘« Nepos,’’ as the leading name, 

7263. Should you look under ‘Cornelius Nepos” ?—Yes, that is most usual, 

7264. For instance, we find in your catalogue the works of Livy under the word “ Livii ;’ 
but when we want to find the works of Publius Syrus, and do not find them under ‘ Syrus,” 
we should suppose that they were not in the catalogue: but when we refer for “Publius” we 
find «‘ Publii Syrii” ?—Yes, and for the reason I have already stated. 

7265. But we want to know if you have adopted any general rule?—No other than what 
seems to be the practice in great collections. 

7266. (Lord Wrottesley.) From what do you collect that practice ? 
examples—from comparison of the catalogues of bibliographers. 

7267. (Sir Charles Lemon.) We observe that there are three books in the catalogue, 
standing next to each other in order; one is a duodecimo, the next an octavo, and the third a 
folio ; of course they cannot be next to each other on the shelves ?— Certainly not. 

7268. As you have no press-marks here, there is no reference whatever from your catalogue 
to any part of the library, in which those books are; it does not assist you to find the books ? 
—Neither are there any press-marks in the Museum catalogue ; we suppose that when a 
person wants to know where a particular book is placed, he refers to the librarian, who will tell 
him where to find it. 

7269. Where there are several names in a number?—That makes no difference; the plan 
of numbering was adopted for convenience. Whena subscriber sends for a book, it is more easy 
to put the number and the name to it, than to copy out the whole title. 

7270. But do not you suppose that in a catalogue belonging to a great library of this sort, 
it would be quite necessary to have press-marks of the places where the books stand ?—For 
the use of the librarians, we have marked press-catalogues, with the places where they stand, 
by reference to which they all know where to get them. 

7271. Do you imagine that a mere series of numbers. would be a sufficient guide for any 
person who wanted a particular book, if he merely sent in his ticket, with the number upon it ? 
—We have found it answer perfectly, but it would not do at all for a library like this. 

7272. But you must have press-marks besides ?— Yes; I have already said that we have 
catalogues with such press-marks. 

_ 4273. (The Lord Advocate.) Did you say you were aware that Abel was a Christian name 
in the word Abel-Remusat ?—I conceive it is one of three. 

7274. Suppose it is not a Christian name, what then do you say ?—Then I think in that 
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case, I would put it as it would be there; but I thought it was not so, for I referred to 
Quérard, who is a great authority, and he puts it under Remusat 

7275. And refer from Abel Remusat to Remusat ?—If it was considered necessary. 

7276. But he combines Abel Remusat, showing that it is the same name ; that itis nota 
Christian name, but a name classed together. The rule of the cataloguer may be to put it 
under the last part of the name, and not under the first 2—Yes. 

7277. (Chairman.) Are you a German scholar ?—A little. 

7278. Can you say from this title what you would consider the subject of this work 
[handing a book to the witness. | ?—I should say, in this case, the first words (which are left out 
in the catalogue) should have been included, “ Neue Zeitungder.”’ 

7279. In the heading of the tract, is not there a town of which it treats? Look at the head- 
ing, besides the title-page ; is it not evidently a continuation of a former tract, describing 
operations against a town called Africa in Africa, by the viceroy of Sicily?’—Yes, it does 
appear so, certainly ; and this shows, I think, rather more the force of what I suggested, that it 
is better to have them together; and then you find all those things having relation to the same 
subject put and catalogued together; but bringing out one of them seems rather to confuse 
than otherwise. 

7280. (The Lord Advocate.) That is another question ; but you know that was your reason 
for impeaching the entry here ?—I am wrong, I see, now I have the book before me. 

7281, Then you are now satisfied that you were wrong, having seen the book ?—Yes. 

7282. You objected to the entry of Petrus Martyr under “ Anglerius?—Yes. 

7283, You are aware of Mazzuchelli’s work, the “ Serittori d'Italia ?”—Yes. 

7284. He has entered it under « Anghiera ?—Yes. 

7285. The notice in the index is, of course, a notice of the work ?—Yes. 

7286. Do not you consider that a considerable authority for entering it under « Anglerius?”? 
—Fach nation has its own peculiar system, but it does not follow that we in England are, 
therefore, bound to renounce our own. In the Spanish bibliographer Antonio’s work, you 
have all the Christian names of the authors taken as a lead: where a system has been long 
followed, such wanton changes tends to confuse. 

7287. But “ Anghiera” is a name known in Italian literature ?—I should not say that it 
was; although an Italian by birth, Peter Martyr’s works are not written in Italian; they are 
all in Latin. 

7288. Then, notwithstanding the authority of Mazzuchelli that it is so, would you think it 
is wrong in this catalogue ?——] think we have all been most accustomed to call him by the 
name of Peter Martyr, and it seems to me better to continue it. 

7289. (Lord Seymour.) But you do not quite adhere to that rule in your catalogue, of 
following what has been customary in former catalogues?—Yes, I do; and it is upon that 
ground that I complain of the alteration. 

7290. Do you think Mazzuchelli was wrong?—No, it would be too much for me to say 
that; but I think the system followed here has been generally the other way, and therefore it 
is so far increasing the confusion, which is already enough. With respect to instances of the 
anonymous being still kept up in this catalogue where it seemed to me unnecessary, there is 
one of D’Israeli’s works and one of Galt’s; the one is ‘ Alroy,” and the other the “ Ayrshire 
Legatees.”” Galt stands in the same situation exactly as Sir Walter Scott; his novels are now 
published under his name, and he is universally known as their author. Another book 
occurred to me which is not here, but in the library, that is the “ Annual Register,” which you 
must almost consider as one name; it stands under “ Register” in the old catalogue; but 
it is so well known under “ Annual Register,” that I should think it would be much better 
under A. 

7291. (Lord Seymour.) You said you would not enter “ Alroy” under the name of 
“ Alroy?”—No; under “ D’Israeli” it ought to be. 

7292. The same thing ought to be done with D’Israeli’s as with Sir Walter Scott’s ?—Yes. 

7293. If you look at “ Antiquary ” in the catalogue, you will find it is entered, “ The Anti- 
quary, by the Author of Waverley and Guy Maunering. Sir Walter Scott ?”—I had not 
noticed that; but if all his novels are to be thus entered twice, you will have an immense 
number of references which are no longer of any use. Everybody knows Sir Walter Scott 
wrote the <«‘ Antiquary,” and it would be quite sufficient to put all his novels under bis name. 

7294. Then you would not give the name of the author under the name of the work ?—I 
would only give the works, when so well known, under the name of the author. 

7295. And in the same way, I suppose, the works in a collection under the name of the 
collector who put the works together ; is that so? for instance, in your own catalogue, under 
** Schardii Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum,” there are three or four pages of entries of dif- 
ferent writers connected with German history ?—Yes. 

7296. But if a person wanted to find the works of any one of those writers, Balbus or Bar- 
batus, he must refer first to the collection in which they are, for he would not find them under 
their own names ?—No, undoubtedly. I mentioned, in the first instance, that it would have 
been swelling the bulk of the catalogue so much to have so repeated them. 

7297. But do not you conceive, that in the catalogue of a great library, like that of the 
British Museum, it may be convenient to have another rule which may enable people to find 
the very works they want ?—Undoubtedly, it is very desirable to have those larger works 
brought out more in some way or other. My plan would be, if they were catalogued here as I 
have done there, to give at the end an alphabetical index of all the authors who came within 
these collections, referring to the pages where they were enumerated. 

7298. We have got 'Tiraboschi’s History of Italian Literature before us, but we find no 
mention of Petrus Martyr in the index; it is found mentioned under the name of “ D’ Ang- 
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hiera?”—That may be; he followed the authority of his countryman, Mazzuchelli. I have 
already stated my opinion of his authority. 

7299. How would you enter Pietro Lombardi?—As a writer of the middle ages, I should 
be disposed to put him under “ Pietro.” 

7300. That is not a surname ?—Unquestionably ; but there are many writers of the middle 
ages where the Christian name, as usually given, such as St. Thomas & Becket, John of Salis- 
bury, Peter of Blois; but although that is the usual form, you now frequently meet with the 
surnames of all three as the leaders, namely, Becket, Salisberiensis, or Salisbury, Blesensis, or 
Blois. 

7301. Have you anything further which you wish to add ?—No, I think not. 

[ The Witness withdrew. | 


Adjourned till To-morrow at 12 o’clock, 


Frivay, March 9, 1849. 
The Eart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Lord Wrorresiry, Sir Cuartes Lemon, Sir Ropericx I. Murcuison, The Lorp 
Apvocats, and Mr. Mitnzs. 
John Humffreys Parry, Fsq., examined. 

7302. (Chairman.) Were you some years ago employed in the library of the Museum ?— 
I was, from January, 1839, I think, to July, 1843—about four years and a half. 

7303. As an assistant in the library ?—I was a temporary assistant in the library, and I 
was wholly employed upon the catalogue during all the time that I was there. 

7304. 1 believe you left the service of the Trustees for the purpose of being called to the 
bar ?—I did, and ever since June the 9th, 1843, I have been a member of the English bar. 

7305. Since that time, has your official connexion with the Museum entirely ceased ?— 
Entirely. 

7306. Was Mr. Panizzi the keeper of the printed books during the period you were 
employed in the Museum ?—He was during the whole time. 

7307. Do you consider, from your experience, that Mr. Panizzi maintained proper dis- 
cipline in that department ?—Peculiarly so, in all branches of the department, both as to the 
assistants and the attendants; and both in the mode in which the assistants performed their 
duties, and the attendants performed their duties at the reading-room, in the supply of books, 
there was the most thorough discipline. In fact, it was remarked by us all, that the arrange- 
ments made by Mr. Panizzi were admirably adapted to the various purposes of the department. 

7308. Was he very particular as to punctuality in the hours for commencing business ?— 
Yes; we were bound to be there punctually, and I think were there, with scarcely an excep- 
tion. If any exception did occur, it was immediately noticed. 

7309. Did he set an example himself in those particulars of punctuality and diligence, so 
far as your observation went ?—I know of no single instance in which Mr. Panizzi was not 
present early in the morning. at 10 o'clock, and never left until four in the afternoon. When 
I say, “ no single instance,” I mean that I could not call to mind any repeated exceptions: he 
had, of course, occasionally other engagements. During the summer months—and I was in 
the habit of staying frequently during the summer months—I remember that Mr. Panizzi 
almost always remained until seven o'clock. 

7310. And during the time he was present, was he careful in seeing that the persons under 
his superintendence were properly and diligently employed ?—He was so; he was taking 
notice of the work going on, and was always accessible as to any questions we wished to put 
to him, and was always desirous of explaining to us any points connected with the performance of 
our duties, if we did not thoroughly understand them. Diaries of work done were kept by 
each assistant, and regularly laid before Mr. Panizzi for inspection. 

7311. Were you in the Museum when the new rules for cataloguing were drawn up; and 
did you assist in framing them ?—I was, and I assisted in framing them, together with Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Watts, Mr. Edwards, and Mr. Panizzi, of course. ; 

7312. And you, with those gentlemen, were the persons whom Mr, Panizzi consulted in 
framing those rules ?—We were. 

7313. Did those rules, in your opinion, receive that consideration from Mr. Panizzi and 
those whom he consulted, which their importance and the difficulty of the subject demanded ? 
—I may say, that each separate rule was the subject of long and anxious discussion. I, of 
course, did ‘not bring to bear the experience which others brought to bear upon the subject ; 
but Mr. Jones and Mr. Watts had great experience, which I had not certainly at that time ; 
and I have frequently heard Mr. Panizzi speak of the valuable services that they had rendered 
to him. Each rule was separately discussed, and every suggestion that either party made was 
attended to, and discussed by all. Sometimes, of course, we differed, and that difference 
ultimately resulted either in the opinion of the majority being taken, or the difference being 
removed by argument. 

7314. Were any extraordinary exertions made for the purpose of expediting the preparation 
of those rules?—If I understand that question, it would apply to whether we stayed beyond 
our ordinary hours. 

7315. Yes ?—Certainly we did, to later hours in the evening, in fact until dark ; and 
upon ae or two occasions, I believe, we came on the Sunday, and worked the greater portion 
of the day. 
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7316. Did you observe in Mr. Panizzi a great readiness to accept and to consider candidly 
suggestions made to him, and to adopt them, if he deemed them useful, without any reference 
to the quarter from which they came ?—As far as any suggestions which I or any of us in the 
library made, Mr. Panizzi always courted them, and desired we should make any suggestions 
that occurred to us. ‘They were always received by him, and fully entered into and discussed, 
and I never knew any single instance where any person, a stranger to the department, made a 
suggestion, or indeed any instance in which a suggestion was made by any party, that was 
refused to be entertained by Mr. Panizzi. On the contrary, I believe he was anxious for them, 
from what I knew of his conduct, and heard him frequently say. 

7317. With respect to the revision of the old catalogue, did you receive from Mr. Panizzi 
any written instructions as to the manner in which the works should be conducted, with a view 
of completing it within a limited period ?—There was a letter written on the 8th of August, 
1839, shortly after—about four or five weeks after—the rules were completed. I believe we 
met to consider the rules in March, 1839; they were finished about the middle of July, and 
four or five weeks after, on the Sth of August, 1839, there was a letter not only sent to me, but 
it was a circular letter, which Mr. Panizzi drew up and sent to all the assistants. I believe it 
was drawn up in consequence of the urgency of the Trustees upon him, and upon all persons 
employed upon the catalogue, that the catalogue should be completed within a given time ; and 
Mr. Panizzi, in that letter, urged upon every one of the assistants in the library, the propriety 
of so acting upon the rules, as if possible to finish the catalogue within a given period. ‘The 
date of that period I cannot tell you, but it is in the letter; and that date had reference to the 
express wishes of the Trustees, I understood; of course, I could only learn that from report. 

7318. Did you and the other gentlemen employed in revising the catalogue act to the best 
of your ability upon these instructions?—Certainly ; in all cases we endeavoured, as far as we 
possibly could, consistently with what we considered to be an accurate catalogue, to apply the 
rules so as to complete the catalogue within the shortest possible space of time. I remember 
there was one rule as to collected works, that each separate work in the collection was to be 
expressed upon the title that we wrote, and afterwards printed separately under the collected 
heading in the catalogue ; that was abandoned, I remember, and I certainly thought it was 
an important abandonment: it was the abandonment, as it seemed to me, of a useful principle ; 
but it was abandoned, I believe, for the purpose of expediting the catalogue; and in all 
respects we endeavoured as much as possible to shorten our labour consistently with accuracy. 

7319. Were there any other changes which took place in the progress of the revision of the 
old catalogue ?—If you will allow me, I will explain exactly what I remember from the time 
I entered into the Museum. When] first came there were some written rules, and Mr. Edwards 
and I, who worked together at the same table in the library, had those written rules which we 
had to apply. Those written rules consisted, I believe, at that time, of not more than 12 or 13: 
they were very imperfect. When those rules which are now adopted, the 91 Rules, were 
finally agreed upon, the way in which we first acted upon them was this: there is a large 
body of old titles already prepared, supposed to be the titles of all the works in the library; I 
believe that that is a supposition baseless to some extent. I do not believe that those titles 
include all the works in the library: however, they were supposed to do so, and we had of 
those titles a certain number brought by the attendant. We looked at those titles, and if 
we saw there was nothing upon the face of a title that was wrong or suspicious, we adopted 
that title, and put it with the others, arranging the heading according to the new rules. Then, 
after that, finding, by reference to the works themselves, that the titles we had so passed were 
very imperfect,—that they gave a most inadequate description of the book, and sometimes 
altogether an incorrect description of the book,—finding that, then was adopted the plan which 
now prevails; that is, a number of titles were taken by an attendant from the body of old 
titles, and the books, to which those titles referred, were fetched by him, each title being placed 
in the book to which it belonged, and brought to an assistant, who took a certain number of 
books which he was to catalogue, and then, of course, after he had catalogued them, there 
was a fresh supply, and each separate title of this large body of titles which we received was 
corrected by the book ; and I believe that if a reference were made to the titles so corrected, it 
would be found that very frequently important omissions had been supplied,—omissions even 
of whole works; because it is not at all infrequent that one book contains, as an appendix, 
or an addition, or as a preface, some most valuable contributions to literature which altogether 
were omitted in the old titles, A reference to the old titles would best explain their insufficiency 
and the mode in which they were corrected. 

7320. Were those titles brought in alphabetical succession ?—They were brought in alpha- 
betical succession, beginning with the letter A. I should explain that they were brought in 
alphabetical succession; but it frequently occurred that, owing to our new rules, a heading 
which, perhaps, under the old rules would be under letter F or letter Z, or any other letter in the 
alphabet, would, according to the new rules, come under letter A. For example: there would 
be a cross-reference in the old titles from Arouet de Voltaire to Voltaire; then the attendant 
would select all the works of Voltaire, and they would be brought to the assistant, who then 
would catalogue the works of Voltaire from the titles in letter V; and that arose not only in 
the instance of Voltaire, which is a familiar one, and therefore occurs to me the more readily, 
but also in the instance of public assemblies, such as the House of Commons or the Assemblee 
Nationale, as well as various other entries where there is a cross-reference from an early toa 
subsequent letter of the alphabet ; and it will be found, and I mention this because there is a 
very erroneous impression as to the actual number of the titles made for the new catalogue—it 
will be found that, owing to this necessity, a necessity arising from the new rules, many portions 
of letters that are not actually now reached, but which have been thus taken out of their turn, 
are already catalogued, and will, of course, not have to be catalogued again. 
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7321. Are you aware for what reason the order of alphabetical suceession was adopted by 
the ‘Trustees in making the catalogue?—I am not aware for what reason the order of alpha- 
betical succession was adopted by the Trustees, excepting that in all probability they believed 
those titles would assist us. 

7322. Was it not rather with a view to the partial printing of the catalogue in one or two 
volumes ?—Yes, of course that was the object. I remember now, because the order of the 
Trustees was, that letter A should be printed immediately, and it was necessary to make use 
of the alphabetical succession of the old titles for that reason. ; 

7323. Would not that particular course involve an expenditure of almost incalculable time 
in making the catalogue ?—Yes, not only the printing of letter A first do I look upon to be an 
entire waste both of time and money,—a waste just as much as if the time were thrown away. 
and just as if the money had been actually thrown away; but the plan of taking those titles 
from this large body of titles and sending for the books is a serious waste of time. I believe 
it would be hardly possible to calculate the waste of time, because, if you reflect, there is 
the attendant employed, who need not be employed, if a different plan were adopted. There 
are several attendants employed in that special work, and their time is wasted. The very 
comparison of the title with the work is, in my opinion, unnecessary ; it would be preferable 
that another plan should be adopted,—that the library should be catalogued shelf by shelf, 
press by press, beginning with the first shelf in the King’s Library, and ending with the last 
shelf, wherever it was, and then you would be sure that there remained no books in the librar 
uncatalogued. In my opinion volume A, the volume that is now printed, must be cancelled, 
if ever the whole catalogue is printed. ‘The reason of that would be, that an immense mass 
of titles, in the further cataloguing of the succeeding portions of the alphabet, would arise to 
be catalogued under the letter A, which nobody could have anticipated, until the whole library 
was catalogued. 

7324. Have you ever had occasion to remark that Mr Panizzi expressed displeasure when 
he discovered errors in the titles prepared for the new catalogue ?—Whenever errors have been 
discovered, though I may say that all my colleagues endeavoured to do their duty as well as they 
could, but whenever errors have been discovered, Mr. Panizzi has always spoken to us upon it— 
called our attention to it—displeasure is too strong a term, because Mr. Panizzi was invariably 
kind and courteous in his manner to us. 

7325. Do you recollect what was the minimum number of titles Mr. Panizzi endeavoured to 
fix as a proper amount per diem for each cataloguer ?—I believe Mr. Panizzi thought we could 
catalogue sixty. 

7526. Were efforts made to reach that number, and was it found possible to do so witha 
due regard to the accuracy of the work ?—Every effort was made to write out as many titles 
as we could; but I believe it to be impossible to make such a catalogue as that of a national 
library like the Museum ought to have—I believe it to be impossible to make a correct and 
accurate catalogue—and to catalogue so many titles as that during the time that the parties 
are employed, that is, from 10 to 4 o’elock. 

7327. Have you formed any opinion as to the number of titles which one person may be 
fairly expected to write in one day according to the rules of the catalogue ?—My own opinion 
is, between 30 and 40; above 30 and under 40 I think is a fair amount of work. 

7328. (The Lord Advocate.) Upon the average?—Upon the average. I know, from my 
experience with my colleagues, it was sometimes a matter of competition with us how many 
titles we could do in a day, for really it was a labour of love with a great many of us making 
this catalogue. We felt a very great interest in it, and we mainly felt that owing to the way 
in which Mr. Panizzi treated us, and the confidence that he reposed in us. "There was a 
general anxiety amongst us all. We viewed it as a great work that we were accomplishing, 
and were anxious to accomplish it as well and as rapidly as we could. I know that every one 
felt thus more or less, and frequently, in a friendly manner, I have said to another, “I will do 
more titles than you will do to-day ;” and then we have set to work to see how many we could 
do. I mention this, to show that there was really no want of application to our work, in order 
to complete the catalogue within the smallest space of time. Speaking of an average, on occa~ 
sions [ have written out 100 titles per day,—such titles would be of a peculiar kind, cross- 
references, and on other days I have only written 20 or 25 titles, but it wou!d be found that the 
20 or 25 had fairly cost me just as much time as the 100. 

7329. (Chairman.) If you had been directed to make any greater abbreviation of those 
titles, do you think the time so occupied would have been greater than the time you were 
occupied under your instructions ?— The very making an abbreviation, it may seem perhaps 
rather parodoxical, but the making an abbreviation costs time and consideration,—for myself 
I know of no abbreviation that could fairly be made. JI do not mean to say that titles are not 
open to criticism, and there may be here and there fair observations made upon the titles written 
out, and slight suggestions and alterations that might be adopted; but speaking of it asa 
whole, I believe it would not be correct to print, or to publish, or to make an alphabetical 
catalogue of this library, excepting it were as full and accurate as the specimens contained in 
that first volume. 

7330. Then with regard to the preparation of the manuscript catalogue for press, you are not 
of opinion that time could be saved by any material reduction in the bulk of the manuscript 
titles ’—Not if you make an accurate catalogue ; not if you make such a catalogue as I, as an 
assistant in the Printed Book Department, always contemplated, and as we all of us always 
contemplated. 

7331. By the 18th rule, the cataloguer is directed to express the title “in as few words as 
may be necessary, to exhibit to the reader all that the author meant to convey in the titular 
description of his work.” Do you consider that the titles now framed for the Museum catalogue 
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are drawn up in the spirit of that rule ?—I do; carefully avoiding ever to use any word not upon J. H. Parry, Esq. 


the title-page. None of us ever used a single expression of our own not upon the title-page, 
except for the purpose of supplying omissions in accordance with the rules; when any expres- 
sion of our own was used, I think it was always placed between brackets ; and any addition to the 
title, taken from the preface, or from any other part of the work, always put between parentheses. 

7332. Knowing, as you must, the practical effect of the rules for the new catalogue, will you 
state whether you consider the system good upon the whole, or whether you think there are any 
rules which might be altered with advantage 7—My answer to that question would be, that my 
idea of a catalogue, founded upon the experience which I have had in the Museum, and from the 
discussions which have taken place in reference to the various kinds of catalogues that might be 
compiled—my idea of the catalogue, and the idea impressed upon us by Mr. Panizzi (and I 
believe it will be found that, as far back as 1836, in his evidence before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, Mr. Panizzi gave expression to the same idea), is a full and accurate 
alphabetical catalogue, with an index of matters at the end of it. A fair notion of Mr. Panizzi’s 
plan, or rather, I would say, the plan adopted by the Trustees, for I do not consider Mr, Panizzi 
entirely responsible, though to some extent, of course he would be, for the plan that is now 
adopted; a fair notion of that plan cannot be had, nor a fair criticism made upon it, unless the 
idea of an index of matters at the end be taken in conjunction with an alphabetical catalogue ; 
and with that view of the catalogue, I am strongly of opinion, that it would be impossible now, 
by any alterations in the rules, to make the labour less, without a derangement of the present 
system. There is one subject, to which perhaps I may refer now, because it is germane to this 
question, the subject of anonymous works. If Mr. Panizzi’s plan with respect to anonymous 
works had been adopted it would have given great facility to the compilation of the catalogue ; 
his plan was the plan of Audiffredi, in the catalogue of the Casanate Library, at Rome, and 
the plan followed by Barbier, in his Dictionnaire des Anonymes ; that plan was, taking the 
first word, not an article or preposition, or, as it might be modified, the first substantive for the 
heading of the title. Iam quite aware that the plan seems almost absurd upon the face of it : 
for example, supposing there was such a title as this, “‘ The Lame Duck, or a Rumour from 
the Stock Exchange,” why that would come under “Lame,” or “ Duck,” according to that 
plan ; but if that plan be taken in conjunction with an index of matters, whilst it would materi- 
ally facilitate the formation of a catalogue, it would cease to be objectionable. I believe one of 
the great hindrances being anonymous works—there have been more difficulties and more 
labour about anonymous works than about any other portion of the catalogue—the plan sug- 
gested by Mr. Panizzi originally, and which he would have adopted, but which the Trustees 
objected to, taken in conjunction with the index of matters at the end, is by no means an 
absurd plan. 

7333. (The Lord Advocate.) You are understood to say, that there are cases where that rule 
might lead to some obscurity, as in the case you referred to of the Lame Duck. Without 
reference to the expense of cataloguing anonymous publications, do you not think, with reference 
to such titles as you have referred to, that those cases would be rather exceptional, and that 
in the greater number of cases, that plan would afford facility ?—I believe so, as far as the cata- 
loguing goes, because, instead of eight or ten rules relating to anonymous works, there would 
then be but one rule, upon which no discussion or doubt could arise. ‘Those eight or ten 
rules were framed with the intention, if possible, of laying down some uniform principle upon 
which half-a-dozen people might uniformly act, by which to arrive at the subject-matter of the 
book. I have no hesitation in saying, that it is the anonymous works that have very largely 
contributed to delay the catalogue. 

7334. It must be one of the most difficult things to do ?—It is the most difficult: it is com- 
paratively easy to catalogue when the author’s name appears on the title; but nothing is more 
difficult than cataloguing anonymous works. 

7335. (Chairman.) Are you aware whether there is an index of subjects in Audiffredi’s 
work ?—TJ cannot say whether that was his plan; his catalogue goes to the letter L only—he 
did not live to complete it. 

7336. Then you would consider that, among the accidents which have delayed the prepara- 
tion of the catalogue, the non-adoption of Mr. Panizzi’s plan as to anonymous works is a very 
principal one ?—A principal one no doubt; it would have been a better plan for the catalogue, 
but | beg to add, always taken in conjunction with an index of matters; because, without an 
index of matters, I think it would be a plan open to serious objection: with an index of matters 
I think it would be the best plan for a catalogue of this kind. 

7337. (Mr. Milnes.) Do you think that a catalogue according to Mr. Panizzi’s plan, accom- 
panied with an index of subjects, would not, both together, take more time in cataloguing than 
an index of anonymous works catalogued according to specific subjects ?—I almost think, if I 
rightly apprehend the question, that if Mr. Panizzi’s plan were adopted, and an index of matters 
to anonymous works so catalogued were made—I speak now only of anonymous works—that the 
cataloguing of anonymous works in that way under the first word, or under the first substantive, 
whichever might be adopted, either the first word after the preposition or article, or the first 
substantive after the preposition or article, that that plan, together with an index of matters, 
would really hardly take more time than the present plan of cataloguing anonymous works, 
without an index of matters. IfI apprehend the question, that is an answer to it. 

7338. (Chairman.) Have you ever heard it proposed, that each book should be catalogued 
under the form of name appearing on the title, without any regard to uniformity, and without 
regard to the different forms of name adopted by an author, or arising from the different lan- 
guages in which works by the same author may be printed ?—I have never heard that suggested, 
except by Mr. Gray. I have read it m Mr. Gray’s pamphlet; and I have heard it from 
Mr. Gray when he was an assistant. Mr. Gray was first only an assistant in the Natural 
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J. H. Parry, Esq. History Department ; he was afterwards appointed assistant keeper of that department. I cer- 
Sp tainly do not wish to be offensive to Mr. Gray, for I have the pleasure of his acquaintance, but 
March 9, 1849 J think the thing perfectly absurd. I might be permitted to say, that the noble Lord in the 
chair has published under two or three names; and that I should prefer to see all his Lord- 
ship’s works under one heading, and not scattered in three different places in the catalogue 
under the name of Gower, of Egerton, and of Ellesmere. I remember Mr. Gray taking up 
a pamphlet containing, I think, a speech of Lord Chatham ; he said, I put that under “ Chat- 
ham.” JI said, I think you are showing that you do not know much about a catalogue; if 
ought to come under “ Pitt.” I remember Mr. Gray used occasionally to come and talk about 
the catalogue ; but it always seemed to me that he had never given any consideration to the 
subject. It is by no means an easy thing to make a catalogue ; a person to make it, must have 
a very large and special knowledge of books and of languages. 

7339. (Mr. Milnes.) Would not you think it necessary to have cross-references to the 
different names under which an author has written ?—Oh, yes, that is necessary ; the cross- 
reference would be, from “‘ Chatham,” to “ Pitt ;’’ and so on. 

7340. (The Lord Advocate.) The questionis, under which of the names it should be 
entered ?—I might give the instance of the Earl of Rosslyn. You are aware that speeches and 
judgments of his have been published under the names of Loughborough, Rosslyn, and Wed- 
derburn ; it would be very absurd that a person who wanted to see what the celebrated Wed- 
derburn had written on any subject, should have to go to three names instead of one. 

7341. Under which would you put them?—Under the family name, Wedderburn, of 
course—Wedderburn, Earl of Rosslyn; and then I would have across-reference from Rosslyn, 
and a cross-reference from Loughborough. 

7342. (Chairman.) What is your opinion of the system of cross-references adopted in the 
new catalogue of the Museum Library ?-My humble opinion as to those cross-references is, 
that they are most useful to all parties consulting the catalogue : if you consider that, instead 
of the bare information which is given, in the old catalogue, of a name to a name, you now 
may, by looking to the cross-references adopted in the new catalogue, save yourself entirely 
the trouble of making the reference ; and very important I should conceive it is to have time 
saved in that way: for instance, if I want a particular edition of a book now, the cross-reference 
specifies the particular edition; I look at one, and say that is not the one I want, it is of no 
use to me my looking there. [ then go down the cross-references, and see the one | do want. 
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The former system used to be a reference merely from a name to a name, or from one form of 


the name to another, which gave you no indication of what you would find there. If you will 
be good enough to refer to the entry of “ Aristotle,” which I consider one of the best entries 
in that volume—that was done by Mr. Bullen; if you refer to the cross-references there, you 
will see exactly what I mean. I have always thought that the way in which the works of 
Aristotle, contained in this library, are catalogued, and the way in which they are arranged 
for reference, according to these rules, is an admirable specimen of what a good alphabetical 
catalogue should be. 

7343. (Mr. Milnes.) Do you see any advantage in cataloguing the words, “another edi- 
tion,” ‘“‘another copy,” following one another, and taking up considerable space, rather than 
saying three other copies or three other editions ?—It is a matter of arrangement, for the con- 
venience of putting press-marks to each entry. I like it better myself. I think it looks better : 
after all, as to the time it would take, it would be of very little consequence. 

7344, It takes up a considerable space ?—I do not think so. I think that is an error, if I 
may be forgiven for saying so; there are very few triplicates or quadruplicates in the Museum, 
they are principally duplicates. 

7345, Surely you would think it of importance to bring the catalogue within as small a 
space as is compatible with accuracy ?—Yes, consistently with accuracy. 

7346. (The Lord Advocate.) And full information?—Yes, and full information. My idea 
of the catalogue is, that it should contain full information, and that it should be full of such in- 
formation as men of learning and research would expect. 

7347. (Lord Wrottesley.) “ Another edition,” and “another copy,” are two very different 
things ?— Yes, very; ‘‘ another edition” is a very distinct matter; “ another edition” would 
have a separate date and size. 

7348. (Mr. Milnes.) We presume that that index of matters could not be commenced till 
the great catalogue be finished ?—I am not at all sure of that. I think it would be preferable 
to finish that work first, but I am not sure they might not be concurrent. 

7349. Supposing the work were finished, can you say what length of time it would take to 
make that index of matters ?—Comparatively, a short time. 

7350. A year, perhaps?—I should be very sorry, knowing how much this catalogue has 
been delayed, as I firmly believe, not from the default of any person, and considering how 
lengthened and laborious a work the making of a catalogue necessarily is, I should be very 
sorry to venture to say what the time would be. 

7351. Do you imagine that an index of matters in that way, wouldat all stand in the place 
of a classed catalogue ?—An alphabetical catalogue, with an index of matters, in my opinion is 
preferable to any classed catalogue, and more capable of being used by students, and by all 
parties consulting the catalogue. 

7352. (Chairman.) Setting aside the question of the expediency or non-expediency of ultimately 
printing the catalogue, would it be possible to commence the printing before the whole of the 
catalogue was prepared in manuscript, and at the same time to maintain either the present 
system, or any useful system of cross-references ?—A though the question is framed, setting 
aside the question of a printed or manuscript catalogue, I wish to express my opinion in favour 
of a printed catalogue. I think the catalogue ought to be printed; not merely for the pur- 
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poses of the library, and of reference out of the library, but also because I think the catalogue J. H. Parry, Esq. 
of this library is a work that ought to be in every public institution where men of letters resort, —" 
either here, on the Continent, in America, or in any other part of the civilized world; still it March 9, 1849. 
ought not to be printed until the whole of the books are catalogued up to a certain time. I 

say “up to a certain time,” because the whole of the books never can be catalogued in a library 

where there are constant accessions. But a limit may be fixed, and when that limit is reached, 

and the whole of the books within that limit are catalogued, I would then print the catalogue, 

and not before. I have said before that the volume of letter A must be cancelled; that is 

inevitable. Nobody after this catalogue is completed, no librarian, no man of the most ordinary 

literary acquirements, would presume to print the catalogue, without cancelling this volume : 

that arises from the circumstance that, as the cataloguing goes on, thousands of works, will 

turn up as necessary to be inserted in letter A. 

7353. The question might, perhaps, be more accurately answered, if put in this way,—whether 
it would be possible to maintain the present system, or any useful and effective system of mixed 
references, supposing you commenced printing the catalogue before the whole books were 
catalogued ?—Certainly not; and I know Mr. Panizzi has always opposed a partial printing. 
We each felt that it was altogether erroneous to print this volume. That was the general and 
universal opinion amongst us; and I really believe the ‘Trustees themselves would never have 
done it, but from what is called the pressure from without,—a sort of ignorant impatience for 
a catalogue by persons who do not really understand what a catalogue is, or what a catalogue 
should be. 

7354. Have you frequently had occasion to consult the catalogue now used by the readers ?— 
Oh yes, for many years; long before 1 was connected with the Museum ; when the library was 
in the old place. 

7355. What is your opinion of its general correctness ?—I think it is a much more useful 
catalogue than could be printed or got together in a hurry. I believe it is really a very useful 
catalogue now, with all its errors. And considering the way in which Sir Henry Ellis was 
pressed in making that catalogue, and the very little assistance he had, it is a most creditable 
catalogue for all ordinary purposes. Until a complete and accurate catalogue is printed, I 
believe it to be a useful catalogue. 

7356. (Mr. Milnes). As regards the catalogue in the reading-room, knowing what you do of 
the importance of a printed catalogue, would you see any objection to the present catalogue 
being arranged as quickly as possible, and being printed for the use of the readers ?—As I said 
just now, in my opinion it ought not to be printed until the whole cataloguing is completed. 

7357. The question refers to the catalogue in the reading-room ?—Is it meant with the 
manuscript additions ? 

7358. The present printed catalogue, with the manuscript additions ?—I think that would 
be a waste of time and money. You must be well aware that there never can be a catalogue 
without manuscript additions; there must be a space of time during which you cannot print. 
When this catalogue is published, perhaps a hundred years afterwards, or a couple of centuries 
afterwards, it may be proposed to print another catalogue, or within a less space of time, 
twenty or fifty years, if you please, but still, during that period there must be manuscript 
additions. 

7359. The additions might be printed every two or three years ?—I think it would be much 
preferable, for the purposes of the reading-room, to go on and enter the titles in manuscript. 
Then as the body of the book would be printed, the manuscript additions would be upon either 
side, and if a person glanced his eye upon the printed part and found the heading, and then 
looked down the page, the manuscript would immediately enable him to see whether there were 
any accessions under that particular head. 

7360, Are you aware of a great demand on the part of the public, who study in this institu- 
tion, that some remedy should be discovered for the defect of having one single catalogue, which 
they assert would be difficult of consultation, and which could not be referred to out of this 
institution. Can you suggest any way by which that demand may be met ?—The demand for 
a single catalogue, or for other than a single catalogue ? 

7361. Some kind of catalogue?—I am not aware that there is such a demand in the first 
place. I may be incorrect, but I am not aware that there is any such general demand as that ; 

believe there have been certain criticisms made upon the catalogue that is now proceeding ; 
upon the length of time it has taken ; I think they have been generally made in ignorance of the 
time which the catalogue must ex necessitate take, I do not know of any plan where the 
printing could go on except the plan I have suggested, which is, to wait till the books are 
catalogued in manuscript up to a certain period, and then print, but not before. T cannot sug- 
gest any plan in accordance with what I understand to be the idea thrown out in the question ; 
T do not know whether I rightly understand it. 

7362. (Lord Wrottesley.) Would not the plan of printing supplements every three years give 
rise to a great number of alphabets?—Yes; there would bea different alphabet every three years 

7363. (Mr. Milnes) Would it be a work of great labour to have a duplicate of the present 
catalogue ?—It would be a work of great time and labour. The transcription of titles is now in 
arrear, owing to a deficiency of transcribers—more ought to be employed. ' 

7364, (Chairman.) What is your opinion as to the propriety of preparing a list or index, as 
short as possible, of the contents of the library for the use of the readers P—I cannot conceive 
that such a plan would be advisable at all; it appears to me, as I have already stated, that you 
should wait until the catalogue which is now being prepared is fully prepared in manuscript, 
then publish it, and then after it had been published there would be a vast variety of additions 
to be made by way of transcription to it; in the meantime they can use the catalogue at present 
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J. H, Parry, Esq. in the Museum, which I believe to be a very useful one and much more useful than such an 
— index as is suggested would be. 

7365. Do you consider that an index resembling an auctioneer’s list, or publisher’s circular, 
would be of any use as a guide to persons residing at a distance ?—I think it would not be of 
use. I think such a list would be a disgrace to the Museum. 

7366. Supposing such a list to be determined upon, do you suppose that any person of educa- 
tion and literary reputation would take part in such a work, under the condition of producing a 
certain number of titles within a given time?—I think not; speaking of the gentlemen engaged 
upon the present catalogue, I believe them to be gentlemen of great attainments and education, 
and not likely to take part in such a work. 

7367. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Do you think, with reference to their attainments, that those 
gentlemen are versed in the literature of science ?—I believe so, as far as a knowledge of what a 
scientific book contains. 

7368. With natural history as a science ?—Not with natural history asa science. I do not 
suppose they are good natural historians, but, they know the literature of the science ; they 
know the works that have been published connected with it. 

7369. You are asked the question because you stated in a previous answer, to one of the 
queries, that you thought it necessary that the gentlemen in the library should always have a 
knowledge of the works, an acquaintance with the works ?—I think it is necessary that they 
should know something of the inside as well as the outside of a book. 

7370. (Mr. Milnes.) You, therefore, can suggest nothing whatever to assist the present 
readers, who are not content with the present system ?—I have not the means of knowing what 
the opinion of the general readers who come to the Museum is with reference to the catalogue. 
I do not know that there has been any general expression of opinion upon that point, but what I 
think is, that no plan can be adopted which would be more useful to them than the present 
catalogue which is in use; always bearing in mind, that I do look forward to the time, and I 
believe that that time will be much shorter than many think—I do look forward to the time 
when a complete and accurate catalogue of the British Museum library shall be printed and 
in use. 

7371. (Chairman.) Is it within your knowledge that a considerable portion of the delay 
which has occurred in the preparation of the manuscript catalogue has arisen from causes of 
which you have no reason to contemplate the recurrence or the continuation ?—I believe to a great 
extent. 

7372. Then you might lead people into error if you were to calculate the time which the 
remainder of the catalogue would take, from the time which has been occupied up to the present 
point ?—Certainly ; I think it would be a very unfair calculation, I think that very nearly 
half the library is catalogued, at this moment, in manuscript. 

7373. Then do you see reason to believe that the remaining half, whatever it is, will not take 
nearly as much time to catalogue as the half that has been done ?—Certainly, because a great 
many cross-references have been made in the present part which will be wholly unnecessary to 
make again, and a great many headings from later parts of the alphabet have already been 
catalogued. If the titles were examined, you would find titles completed in every letter of the 
alphabet, some, of course, much more numerous than others. All the collected works have been 
catalogued, and references made from their contents. Almost all the Greek and Latin classics 
and the Liturgies have been catalogued, besides others which do not oceur to me. 

7374. Do you think if would be possible, now or shortly, to abandon the practice of taking 
the books in alphabetical suecession, for the purpose of substituting that of taking them shelf by 
shelf ?—I have not directed my attention much to that point, practically, but I think, upon the 
whole, it would be preferable to take them shelf by shelf. 

7375. Would not that practice be attended with less difficulty, and be one which you think 
it wise to adopt?—There is this to be borne in mind, that the moment I see a book in the 
library, 1 know whether it is catalogued—every person when he catalogues a book scores under 
the word in the title-page under which he catalogues it, and puts by the side of that word the 
letter K. If the assistants were now to begin, say, at the first shelf in the King’s Library, and 
to go regularly through the library, no hinderance would arise to them as to what books had or 
had not been catalogued, because the moment they looked at a book, they would see whether it 
was catalogued. ‘Therefore, I think even now, that plan might be adopted. 

7376. (Lord Wrottesley.) Can you form any estimate as to the extent to which the catalogue 
might be aecelerated, by adopting that plan of cataloguing shelf by shelf now ?—I think it 
would save a great deal of time now ; an exact estimate of the time it would save I cannot give. 
There is the attendants’ time to be considered, of course, in fetching the books. There are 
several attendants employed to fetch the books—they might be dispensed with, because no 
gentleman would have the slightest hesitation in taking the books down, himself, from the 
shelves ; a gentleman might object to fetch books ina truck, but if he had a chair or steps he 
would not hesitate to reach them down himself. That was what we thought when I was there. 

7377. (The Lord Advocate.) In that case you have not to fetch the books of different 
authors from different parts of the library ?—Certainly not; the comparison of the slip with 
the book by the attendant only takes up a few minutes; but supposing it only took a minute of 
time, yet if you multiply that minute by the number of books catalogued, and the number of 
books that may have to be referred to before the attendant finds the book he wants, it will be 
found to take up a considerable portion of time. I believe that now, by the adoption of the 
plan of proceeding press by press, and shelf by shelf, and book by book, a great deal of time 
might be saved in fi nishing the catalogue. TI believe that was Mr. Panizzi’s opinion from the 
beginning, and nothing but the performance of his duty, in acting in accordance with the diree- 
tions of the Trustees, would have prevented him from following that plan. 
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7378. (Chairman.) Supposing it were proposed that persons of peculiar scientific attain- 
ments should be employed to catalogue the books in the different branches of science in the 
Museum, do you see any objection to such a course as that ?—I do not think it is necessary, in 
order to catalogue a scientific book, that the person should be of peculiar scientific attainments ; 
and I think it would be unadvisable to introduce any person into the Museum who should be 
in a different position to all the other gentlemen engaged upon the catalogue, or who 
should be in avy way independent of the superior controlling officer. For example, I con- 
sider that Mr. Panizzi, or whoever may be at the head of the Printed Book Department, 
should have the sole control of it, and that all the parties should act under him; and that if 
any person brought what might be considered a special kind of information, he would be found 
to be very crotchety, and to create a great deal of confusion which would not otherwise arise. 

7379. Have you ever had occasion to consider the proposition that the books in the Library 
should be catalogued according to the languages, or that a separate catalogue should be pre- 
pared for each language ?—I have seen that suggestion in Mr. Gray’s pamphlet, which, I must 
Say appears to me to betray a perfect unacquaintance with the subject on which that gentleman 
writes. I never saw it. elsewhere, and its inadequacy hardly needs an illustration. However, 
for example, take Cobbett’s “ History of the Reformation,” a work which is in high repute in 
Roman Catholic countries ; I remember seeing it at Hodgson’s, in Fleet-street, in six or seven 
languages. If Mr. Gray’s plan were adopted, you would have to look in six or seven catalogues 
for those various translations, whereas you get from a catalogue conducted on the plan adopted 
by the Trustees perfect information at one point; you see the name of the author, and under 
that name you know into what languages the author’s works are translated, 

7380. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) You see in what language it was originally written, and you 


~ find the languages into which it has been translated ?—Yes. 


7381. (Sir RT. Murchison.) In reference to works of science, you have used the expression, 
that if a person connected particularly with the literature of science were introduced, he might 
be a crochety person ?—That is if he was independent of control. 

7382. His being independent would never have entered into the imagination of any one. 
The question was put with reference to science; all the queries put with reference to the intro- 
duction of scientific men were put upon the supposition that they were to be employed with the 
view of giving assistance to Mr. Panizzi; and always under him. Are you acquainted with 
Dryander’s catalogue ?—I am, of the Banksian library, and I believe it is principally valuable 
for its alphabetical indices. 

7383. Are you of opinion that if such a person as Dryander could be found he might afford 
valuable assistance to Mr. Panizzi?—I should say that such a person as Dryander would be a 
valuable asssistant to any one forming a catalogue, provided he acted upon a uniform plan. 
But if you had a man of science for scientific works, and you had a classical man for 
classical works, and a poetical writer for poetical works, and a professor of history for historical 
works, I think it would involve difficulties. Whereas, under the present system, there is no 
hesitation in any man engaged in cataloguing the works that come before him; let his accuracy 
be tested by the rules which are laid down. If you find gross blunders committed in any 
branch, I think it might perhaps then be necessary to have some special assistance with 
reference to that department. But if it be found that educated men, men of general attain- 
ments, can catalogue every work, without hesitation, that comes before them, I submit that 
such a plan is much more useful than having special parties appointed for special works. If 
it be meant that a gentleman of scientific knoweldge, acting upon the rules, would be useful, [ 
admit that; but it must be acting under Mr. Panizzi’s control, and upon a given plan. 

7584. (Mr. Milnes.) Has any attempt been made on any occasion to give special subjects 
‘o any of the gentlemen engaged upon the catalogue ?—-My friend, Mr. Bullen, whom I men- 

aned before, catalogued the works of Aristotle. I believe that any one of us might have done if, 

but it was given to him as he is a gentleman of considerable classical attainments. I remember 
when I was there, and was working my way up to the Bar, I was supposed to have some 
knowledge of what law books were; and I recollect arranging the law books at Mr. Panizzi’s 
request. 

7385. (Chairman.) Taking the case of a translation, where the name of the author appears, 
do you consider that in any such instance it would be justifiable to catalogue it under the name 
of the translator ?—Certainly not; there can be but one rule: that is, the author before every- 
body, if his name appear in any part of the work; and then, subordinate to the author, cross- 
references from the parties who may have assisted him in any way, or whose names appear 
upon the work, or whose names, from the knowledge of the cataloguer, can be supplied. 

7386. What is your opinion of the expediency of employing special persons to select for 
purchase particular classes of books?—The purchase of books is a matter with which I never 
had anything to do; but I can conceive that if particular persons of different pursuits in 
literature, for instance, some persons with a passion for poetry, some with a passion for science, 
others who delight in certain branches of literature, some persons delighting in Oriental litera- 
ture, others in classical literature ; if such persons were appointed, each independently of the 
other, it would be a perfect Babel; the library really would be a chaos instead of a cosmos, to 
use an expression used here before. 

7387. Did you ever hear Mr. Panizzi express any particular opinion of approbation or other- 
wise at the compilation and publication of the first volume of the new catalogue ?—He was 
always strenuously opposed to it ; it was, in fact, forced upon him, not so much by the Trustees, 
as by a pressure from without, which certainly was the result of ignorance of what a catalogue 
ought to be, or how it ought to be conducted. 

7388. Do you think that if the first volume of the new catalogue had not been prepared and 
printed in so much hurry, it would have been both more correct and less expensive 2—Oh, cer- 
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J. H. Parry, Esq. tainly : I consider the whole expense, at least the expenditure upon that volume, as thrown 
Sore away—the printing of it, not, of course, the manuscript part—that is still useful. 

March 9, 1849. 7389. Do you consider that the compilation and publication of the whole work will be 
eventually hastened or delayed by the publication of the first volume ?—It has been materially 
delayed by the publication of the first volume ; there can be no doubt of it: materially delayed. 

; [have spoken of the ignorance which prevails on the subject of the catalogue. Perhaps I might 
be permitted to call your attention to an article which appeared in a literary journal on Satur- 
day last—a publication which is considered to be of first-rate character. I take this journal 
because it is one of very high standing, known by everyone in this country ; and it was on 
account of a previous article in this periodical, that I was induced to write to the Commis- 
sioners, and tender my evidence. I did not at one time think I ever should be called upon to 
be examined here; but it was owing to the previous article, to which I have alluded, in which 
it is said that the catalogue might be completed in two years, that 1 was induced to write to your 
Secretary to be examined here. There is an assertion in the article of Saturday last, though 
probably it is a misprint, as to the catalogue costing 520,0002.: that goes throughout England 
to the Continent, and to America, and conveys the idea that Mr. Panizzi has been spending 
520,0007. upon the catalogue. That, I apprehend, must be a typographical error, but it ought 
never to have escaped the attention of the most ordinary Reader or Sub-Editor. Now here 
is another most incorrect representation of what hasreally been done. ‘The article speaks of the 
letter A, and goes on thus :—“ After 10 long years of labour he has produced letter A, in 16 
folio volumes, for the convenience of readers attending the reading-room of the British Museum.” 
«If A (that fortunate letter A, as Mr. Bolton Corney has called it) has taken 10 years to sub- 
divide and multiply into 16 folio volumes, when and in what volumes are we to have letter P, 
or even B, to say nothing of the works of Xenophon, Dr. Young, and any unhappy author 

?” Now the impression which any one would have from 
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whose name commences with Z? 
reading that article is, that the catalogue is not prepared beyond letter A ; whereas, in truth, 
half the volumes in the library, or very nearly, are catalogued: therefore it is a most unfair 
representation of the real state of things. Here is a criticism also upon the rules of the cata- 
logue, which shows disingenousness and ignorance. ‘The writer, in speaking of the catalogue, 
quotes from the Rules. He says, Rule 38 directs that, ‘In the case of anonymous works, the 
first substantive in the title (or, if there be no substantive, the first word) be selected as the 
heading.” This is a misquotation, and could hardly have been accidental. Rule 38 directs 
that, “In the case of anonymous works, to which none of the foregoing rules can be applied (that 
is the six preceding rules relating to anonymous works), the first substan tive” is to be taken. 
Then comes the comment:—‘“ A more absurd principle of cataloguing for reference could 
scarcely be imagined. There is an anonymous publication with, if we remember rightly, the 
following title:—‘ An Authentic Narrative of the Campaign of 1815, comprising a Particular 
Detail of the Battle of Waterloo” 12mo, 1816. Now surely the subject-matter prescribes the 
particular heading under which this work should be classed. ‘ Waterloo,’ we contend, should 
be the first heading; and, if a second be wanted, ‘Campaign :’ but Mr. Panizzi would cata- 
logue this book by the word ‘ Narrative.’” Now that is not correct: under the 34th Rule 
of the catalogue, the heading of this work would be «‘ Waterloo,” and not “ Narrative,” as the 
writer supposes. I have no knowledge as to who wrote this article, but I have no doubt what- 
ever that it is written by a person of literary pretensions, and perhaps of high standing ; but it 
only shows that when persons do not apply their minds to consider what the catalogue should 
be, and to the understanding of the rules that are laid down for the formation of the catalogue, 
into what errors they fall. He then goes on: ‘¢ Under this rule where are we to look for @ 
‘A Right Pithy, Pleasaunt, and Merie Comedie, intytuled Gammer Gurton’s Needle?” Not 
under the obvious head of ‘Gammer Gurton:’ I suppose that it would come under Right,’ 
if you take the first word after the preposition or the article :” it would, however, come under 
‘Gurton,’ in the new catalogue. And then follows this small piece of wit,—* Or, supposing 
one of our greatest tragedies were by an unknown author, we should have to look for the first 
edition of ‘The Tragical Historie of Hamlet (the unique quarto of 1603), under some heading 
in which the part of Hamlet was left out by Mr. Panizzi’s particular desire.” Now that again 
is incorrect: the fact is that by the rules, the play, if anonymous, would be catalogued under 
“Hamlet.” [thought it right to call the Commissioners’ attention to this matter, as strongly 
showing the blunders which persons, no doubt of education, and perhaps of very superior 
attainments in some branches of literature,—the gross blunders which they commit, particularly 
upon subjects to which they have not applied their minds. 

7390. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Although you attach some importance to the observations in 
that journal, they are not editorial observations ?—No ; but I believe if you refer to the former 
number of the journal they say that “ next week,” alluding to this number, “ we shall take up 
the subject.’ 

7391. They are mere letters?—I am afraid it shows the bias of the publication—it is not, 
I hope, written by the Editor of the journal. 

7392. Have you anything further that you wish to state to the Commissioners ?—There 
are one or two topics that I wish particularly to refer to. There is the subject of lending 
libraries ; I daresay that subject has been before you, and I think it of the highest importance 
that a lending library should be attached to the British Museum. 

7393. You would devote the duplicates to the foundation of such a library ?—I would ; but 
I would also as well as making the duplicates the foundation of such a library, have a portion 
of the annual grant applied to the increase of that library, and especially to increasing it in 
works that are not generally accessible in private collections, which very few persons with small 
means would be able to get at in their own libraries. 

7394, (Chairman.) Is it your opinion that the adoption of such a plan would probably 
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relieve the reading-room of the Museum from a particular class of readers, persons of mere J. H. Parry, Esq. 


ordinary acquirements, leaving it open to men of deeper research ?—I think so. 
7395. From your experience of the reading-room, do not you consider that it would be a 


great advantage to literature and literary society in general ?—1 do; I think it is a great pity 


that the reading-room is so much resorted to by mere schoolboys, or coliege students, and too 
frequently for the mere reading of novels. 

7396. Do you think that the reading-room of a great library of that kind should be resorted 
to for the purpose of reading Macaulay’s “ History of England ?”—Certainly not ; I think 
those are not the class of books to be sought there ; the books that ought to be most in use at 
the reading-room of the British Museum are such books as would not be accessible in ordinary 
libraries, and books which are not within the means of literary men, according to the average 
means that we know literary men have in this country. 

7397. Taking the instance of Macaulay’s volumes, is not the object of the reading-room 
rather for persons who have read Macaulay, and who wish to verify it, and to make certain 
references to the sources of history from which Mr. Macaulay has drawn ?—Certainly. 

7398. Is not that, in your opinion, one very legitimate object to be considered of the library 
reading-room of the British Museum ?—Undoubtedly ; if any person thought Macaulay had 
misrepresented the subject of history which he had written upon, or wished to consult further 
sources of information on the subject which he had written upon, such a person is the kind of 
person who ought most frequently to be found in the reading-room of the British Museum. 

7399. Might he not, in that case, be reasonably expected to bring Macaulay’s volume in his 
pocket, which is a small volume, instead of troubling the reading-room to point out the book 
for him ?—I should say so. 

7400. (Mr. Milnes.) Would you prefer the establishing a reading-room for the purpose of 
a lending library in London, to establishing supplementary provincial libraries in any great 
towns ?—I should like to see lending libraries in great towns, but I do not think it would be 
advisable to apply the duplicates of the British Museum to that~- purpose; besides, the 
rapidity and ease with which a persou can get to London from the provinces is such, that he 
might borrow them from the British Museum; and there would be nothing to hinder a 
gentleman engaged in literary works, in Manchester, for example, having two or three 
volumes from the library of the British Museum, and it would be an easy duty to return them 
within a certain time, according to the regulations fixed upon. 

7401. You think that would be preferable to having a permanent independent library at 
Manchester?—I think so. I should like to see every town in England with a library, and I 
do not see why the corporate funds of towns might not be employed very fairly for such a 
purpose. 

7402. You think it would be advisable to. appropriate the duplicates in the Museum to 
some such purpose as you have alluded to ?—I can only say for myself, belonging to the legal 
profession, it would be very useful. In our profession, we generally begin by writing a book, 
in the hope of attracting attention. I perpetrated something of the kind, and came day after 
day to the British Museum, to consult various books; whereas, if I could have taken those 
books home with me, I should have had the whole day to myself, to attend the Courts, and I 
could have worked at my book in the evening. I believe there are a number of persons pur- 
suing different but kindred avocations, who would think it a great advantage to have sucha 
lending library to resort to, 

7403. (Chairman.) You are aware that applications have been made by various parties that 
the reading-room should be open in the evening ?—Yes, 

7404. Would not the system of a lending library tend to answer the demands of those par- 
ticular persons who are unable to occupy themselves in reading during the day, but who would 
have certain hours, as you have just said, in the evening ?—I think it would, in some measure ; 
but I was going to state that Iam rather anxious the Museum should be opened two or three 
evenings a-week. 

7405. Would not that require a very considerable increase in the staff of assistance ?—Yes, 
but, under proper regulations, I think it might be done with advantage. 

7406. In your opinion it is a question of expense, and if that difficulty were got over it would 
be an advantage ?—I think it would with or without a lending library; certainly a lending 
library would, to a great extent, supersede the necessity of the reading-room of the British 
Museum being open in the evening. 

7407. (Mr. Milnes.) How far would you exclude thelending of rare books from the library, 
that is, books difficult to replace ?—I should be cautious; for example, I should not lend the 
Mazarine Bible out of the library. 

7408. Would you lend the first edition of Shakespeare ?—Certainly not. 

7409. Therefore when you had a duplicate or a triplicate of a rare book you would not give it 
any more extended circulation than it has at present ?—No, I should be loath to lend a book 
so very rare as the one mentioned. 

7410. If however valuable books were deposited in a supplementary provincial library, they 
would be equally as secure, or nearly so, as they are in the British Museum ?—Yes, [I cannot 
conceive the slightest objection, if the Government so pleased. Supposing there was a rare 
book of any description of which you had two or three copies, I would not have the slightest 
objection to its being deposited in a provincial library. 

7411. (Lord Wrottesley.) Does not all depend upon the number and state of the copies in 
reference to the lending ?—Certainly. 

7412. (The Lord Advocate.) And also upon another thing, because there are various cir- 
cumstances where a duplicate has been made by gift to the collection which must be preserved 
with integrity. We presume, that if you had two copies of the Ariosto of 1532, you would not 
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give that out to lend?—Certainly not. I think that the library of the British Museum has 
grown up out of bequests of private individuals, and I should always consider their wishes 
as sacred. I would not lend out Mr. Grenville’s books. 

7413. It is in that way that the most rare and valuable books of the British Museum have 
been procured ?—Principally so; it has been owing to those rare collections. 

7414. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Would not there be some risk of its becoming a mere circulat- 
ing library ?—The London Library was, I believe, established by Mr. Thomas Carlyle, and it 
was established to remedy what was thought to be, and what everybody felt to be, a deficiency 
that the Museum has not a lending library; it has not become a mere circulating library. 

7415. That is a lending libraryconfined to its own members ?—Only to its own members ; 
but the class of books generally sought after in the London Library are not the ordinary books 
found in general circulating libraries. 

7416. Is not the little degree of difficulty that occurs to a person coming here to consult a 
book rather a salutary check upon mere idle persons coming ?—I think it would not be difficult 
to make such arrangements and regulations im reference to the circulation of books, as would 
enable the persons who had the management of the circulation to direct and control it, that is, 
to see that a man did not come here to get the Waverley novels for instance, or anything of 
that kind. I think, in fact, that a lending library might be so selected from the duplicates, 
and that the library might be so arranged as to consist of works of research, such as Mu- 
ratori’s Annals; very few literary men have such works in their own library. 

7417. (Chairman.) It would be of great assistance to literary research ?—Of very great 
assistance. 

7418. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) Under proper regulations ?—Yes, under proper regulations. 
I think it would be advisable to prevent persons, mere young ladies or young gentlemen, who 
resort to circulating libraries, from coming to the Museum. 

7419. (Chairman.) It has been stated as a matter of complaint, that for want of the assist- 
ance of a printed catalogue, a bookseller or collector in the country, who has got possession of 
what he thinks a rare or valuable book, has no means of ascertaining whether a similar work 
exists in the Museum. he possibly wishing to offer it for sale to the Museum. Do you think 
that that difficulty could be supplied by means of a corresponding clerk specially devoted to 
the purpose of corresponding with persons who might have reason to make inquiries as to the 
books in the Museum ?—I think that if this catalogue were printed there would be no necessity 
for a corresponding clerk. 

7420. But in the interval ?—I do not know how far they want him. I should not like to 
express an opinion upon that; I hardly know how far that want would extend. I cannot conceive 
that any difficulty exists now in a party applying to know whether such and such a rare book is in 
the Museum. I believe he would meet with every attention from the officers in the department. 

7421. Do you believe that they do meet with every attention from the officers in the depart- 
ment ?—I am satisfied that if any such application were made by a person at Manchester or 
Liverpool, for example, Mr. Panizzi would immediately and promptly attend to it, and haye a 
pleasure in doing so. 

7422. But supposing such applications were more frequent than Mr. Panizzi could find time 
to attend to, do not you think that such applications might be attended to by a clerk ?—I do 
not think it would be advisable to encourage such applications; and if it were known that such 
corresponding clerk were appointed in the Museum he would have enough to do. I should not 
encourage it. There is a matter I wish to mention in reference to manuscripts, letters, 
and autographs. I should like to see some of the rare manuscripts belonging to persons of 
eminence, and some of the books with the autographs of eminent men upon them, placed where 
the public could view them; that is, upon the ordinary admission days for the public. When 
I was in Paris, about 10 or 11 years ago, I remember being extremely gratified by seeing some 
rare letters of celebrated French people. I recollect, amongst many others, a letter of the 
Duchesse de la Valliére to Louis XIV. It was written in letters a quarter of an inch in size, 
instead of a fine delicate hand. I think if that plan was adopted here it would gratify the public. 

7423. Was it exhibited under a glass ?—Under a glass, with other letters of the same period. 
It was in the old Bibliotheque Royale, in the Rue Richelieu, they were exhibited, under glass 
cases, a regular succession of manuscript letters from eminent people at different epochs in 
France, and the collection was extremely interesting. 

7424. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Is not that done to a great extent in almost all the foreign 
libraries ?—I believe it is. 

7425. (Lord Wrottesley.) Is it not done here in the Manuscript-room?—Yes; in the 
Manuscript-room it is done, but only to a very small extent there, and the Manuscript-room is 
not open to the general public. In the King’s Library, Mr. Panizzi had cases made while I 
was there, and there are to be seen a great many remarkable autographs. My opinion is, that 
a journeyman mechanic ought to have the opportunity of looking upon Shakspeare’s and 
Milton’s autographs, and therefore I should like to see a collection made of rare manuscripts 
and autographs, and placed so that everybody might see them. 

7426. Placed under glass cases ?—Of course, so as to prevent any injury to them. 

7427. (Chairman.) 'Take for instance, the case of three of the Guards seen coming out of 
the Museum to-day, do not you think that they would have been glad to see the autograph of 
the Duke of Wellington, written on the field of Waterloo, which is framed and glazed, in the 
Manuscript-room ?—Yes ; I believe they would have been delighted to see it. 

_ 4428. (The Lord Advocate.) Still there might be a great risk even in showing those very 
interesting curiosities to all people ; it might be a question whether if you allowed the public to 
walk through the King’s Library, and so on, creat harm might not be done ?—I should not 
desire to see the public walking through the King’s Library, certainly not every day of admis- 
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sion; but J think there would be no difficulty in placing those things elsewhere, so that the 
ublic might see them. 

7429. Have you anything further to add ?—There is one topic, but I do not know whether 
it is entirely relevant to the present inquiry. I had rather a strong opinion whilst I was em- 
ployed in the Museum myself upon the question of the remuneration of the assistants, and I 
would wish, with permission, to convey that opinion to the Commission. 

7430. Certainly?—I think that the system of remuneration of the assistants is a very 
shabby one. When I was here, the assistants received 8s. 9d. a day, which is two guineas 
and a-half a-week. Every day that an assistant was ill that sum was deducted during 
his absence, no matter how well authenticated his illness might be. There are three days, | 
believe, when the Museum is closed, Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, and Christmas-day ; those 
three days are deducted from the pay of the assistants, although the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury expressed his astonishment at such deduction; and I consider that the remune- 
ration itself of two guineas and a-half a-week is altogether inadequate to the services which 
are rendered by the assistants in the Museum. I should say, that every assistant, when he 
comes (I merely want to name a sum of money which I do not think at all too large as a fair 
remuneration for his services), should receive the sum of 150/. a year; that is, 10s. a day 
when he first comes, and that sum, after long service, should be gradually raised to 3004. 
per annum. I think I am taking an extremely moderate view of the case in making that 
suggestion. There is a peculiar anomaly in the way of paying an assistant who is promoted ; 
a gentleman, whom I know, has just been promoted ; he was paid 10s. 6d. a day at the time 
of his promotion ; now he is promoted he only receives 10s. a day ; this continues for two years : 
and he also had to pay upon his promotion the sum of 6/., for a stamp, therefore, he loses by 
his promotion, in two years, the sum of 217. 10s. I hope I am not disrespectful in saying that 
that is an anomalous way of promoting the assistants. Before I withdraw, I desire, as a great 


deal of discussion has arisen as to Mr: Panizai’s department, and the mode in which he manages 
it, briefly to express my opinion on this subject. [ wish, not as a personal friend, but as an 
Englishman, to express my thanks to him for the services I know he has rendered to our 
national library. I would rather have done it in his absence, but I cannot avoid it in his pre- 
sence—I have a desire to record my opinion. Since his appointment to the head of the Printed 
Book Department, the library has increased by nearly 200,000 volumes—from 235,000 to 
435,000 volumes. It was mainly to his exertions, and owing to his exposure of the deficiencies 
and wants of the library, that the increase of the annual grant to 10,000/. took place. I know 


that he was instrumental in obtaining one munificent bequest of books to the Museum, and in 
all respects I believe he has rendered invaluable services to the department over which he pre- 
sides. 

7431. (Lord Wrottesley.) With respect to the plan of cataloguing shelf by shelf which you 
suggested, as an improvement upon the present plan, could not the slips be arranged in the 
same order as the books are, and be still made use of, if it were thought desirable 7—Yes, that 
would take up less time, and a much less number of attendants, than the present plan, and it 
would be serviceable to the assistant who is making the catalogue, as the old slips contain fre- 
quently valuable bibliographical information. 

7432. Has not Mr. Panizzi always spoken of this printed volume, letter A, asan incomplete 
work, as a bad work ?—Always so; he considered it imperfect, it is imperfect, it is notoriously 
imperfect. I could easily point out a great many deficiencies, for which I do not think Mr. 
Panizzi at all responsible or anybody else; it was done to gratify the English public and no 
other parties, I believe, and they have to pay for it. 

7433. Is it not just possible that a man of very distinguished scientific attainments, like Mr. 
Dryander, for example, might refuse to submit himself to the authority of Mr. Panizzi, in every 
particular ?—Really that is what I meant by the word crotchety. I did not mean to say anything 
offensive, but I do believe that such a gentleman as Mr. Dryander would be the last man to 
submit himself to act under anybody else. 

7434. Assuming that he would listen to it, are you of opinion that he would be auseful assist- 
ant ?—I do not think an able man like Mr. Dryander, could fail to be useful. I go thus far, 
supposing a gentleman added to the knowledge of languages scientific knowledge, the knowledge 
of languages being essential to a person making a catalogue, the additional knowledge of 
scientific matters would not be a drawback. If he were specially employed in cataloguing spe- 
cial books, that would interfere with the general routine which is now adopted. 

7435. Would it not be really useful that he should have that knowledge ?— Just so; assum- 
ing that he has the knowledge which I think requisite, I cannot conceive that a knowledge of 
scientific matters could be otherwise than useful. 

7436. (Chairman.) You must provide for the difficulty of certain languages, written, for 
instance, in the Sclavonic character ?—Oh yes, certainly. 

7437. You must provide special qualifications in the eataloguer ?—Yes, it is necessary, of 
course, that a person should have special knowledge for such works as you mention—for 
Chinese works and for Oriental literature ; but it is wonderful how soon a certain knowledge of 
a language is gained by cataloguing books—an adequate knowledge to enable the assistant to 
catalogue them. 


[ The Witness withdrew. | 
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Sir Frederic Madden, called in and further examined. 


7438. (Chairman.) In consequence of an intimation made by you to the Commissioners, we 
believe that you wish to address some observations on the subject of the printed catalogue; will 
you proceed ?—I wish to be allowed to record my opinion in reference to the plan and prin- 
ciple upon which the new catalogue is being formed, and to state, that I fully agree with what 
Mr. Collier, Mr. Bruce, and other gentlemen, have stated in their evidence before the Commis- 
sion, as to the necessity of having a catalogue on a less extensive, less costly, and less laborious 
plan, and on a plan which will equally enable the books to be readily found both by the readers 
and the attendants. 

7439. Have you any further observations on that particular subject ?—Yes, I have a great 
deal to say upon it, if the Commissioners have no objection, even to go into the items, if it were 
thought proper. But the first point in the statement I wish to make is with reference to the 
cataloguing of anonymous works; that the plan adopted is founded altogether upon a mis- 
taken notion, so much so that I should say in nine cases out of ten the books cannot be 
found. I cannot understand upon what principle it is that a book is to be entered by the first 
substantive or the first word rather than the last. It seems to me that the principle is entirely 
fallacious. As to an index of matters, it is the first time I have ever heard of it; how that 
index of matters is to work in finding the titles of works under the first substantive or the first 
word I cannot say; but I submit that the only reasonable, the only common-sense plan of 
cataloguing anonymous works, is by putting them under the subject matter expressed in the title- 
page, or, if it is not expressed in the title, supplying that subject matter, as, I think, it is the 
province of the librarian to do. I have been accustomed for the last thirty years to books and 
catalogues, and I feel that I am as competent to give an opinion on this subject as any other 
person examined before the Commission. I was one of the gentlemen specially employed in 
the year 1826 by the Trustees, to undertake the classification of the historical division of the 
library. I was employed from the year 1826 to the year 1830 on that work. On that ocea- 
sion upwards of 60,000 titles passed through my hands, and 15,000 of them I myself revised 
with the books. I state that fact to show, as I conceive, that I have a right, from my position 
as Keeper of the Manuscripts, and constant daily habit of referring to books and catalogues, to 
express such an opinion, however I may differ from other gentlemen. It is impossible to 
deny that great pains and labour have been taken with the new catalogue of letter A; but I 
maintain that the result is not of that nature which ought to induce the Trustees to proceed 
with such a plan. I think that a catalogue, and a correct catalogue inall respects, useful for 
the purposes of the readers, could be supplied in much less time, in a much less number of 
volumes and at much less expense. The catalogue of the Bodleian Library, which I do not 
think the Commissioners have had before them or have referred to, was compiled by gentlemen, 
who, in station and acquirements, are equal, if not superior, to any gentlemen here in the 
Printed Book Department. That catalogue is compiled upon an alphabetical plan, and, with 
regard to the entries, is in all respects creditable to the University instead of a disgrace ; nor 
can I conceive if a catalogue were got up on the same plan for the library here, why it could 
not be arranged in the same manner. 

7440. Is there any catalogue in the Bodleian Library which sets forth all the books in the 
library at the present moment ?—There is a catalogue in three volumes folio. In making a 
calculation of the number of entries in it, I ascertain that there are about 160,000, as nearly as 
I can judge. 

7441. Do you know the number of volumes of books that are specified in that catalogue ?— 
I do not know the exact number; the number of entries, including the cross-references, amount 
to about 160,000. I should think the number of works must be about 100,000; I should 
conceive so. I take that catalogue to be in all respects preferable to the one Mr. Panizzi has 
proposed ; it is not so laborious, it is true, but yet in one detail infinitely more so with regard 
to the dissection of collections of works, or where small pieces, with authors’ names, occur 
incidentally with other writers, and entering them under the authors’ names ; that is carried to 
a very great extent in the Bodleian Catalogue, much more so than is attempted in the catalogue 
here. 

7442. (The Lord Advocate.) To a greater extent ?—To a much greater extent. 

7443. Will you illustrate that by exhibiting any instance to show how it is to a greater 
extent ?—If I had the catalogue before me I could do that. 

7444. But when you say that we wish to understand the particulars; is it more minute ?— 
It is more minute. I think it goes further than the present new catalogue. 

7445. In what respect does it go further in the description of the book ; it cannot go further 
than entering the author’s name ?—It is putting under the authors’ names all those papers 
which have been written by them, and published in collections; all large collections of tracts 
or collective works are dissected in that manner. 

7446. Is not that done in the new catalogue ?—Not to so great an extent. 

7447. Can you show instances of its omission here, and its presence in the catalogue of the 
Bodleian Library ?—If I had the catalogue by me, I think I could do so, to illustrate what I 
mean. 

7448. (Chairman.) Have you employed yourself at any time in making an alphabetical 
catalogue of printed books ?—No, not an alphabetical catalogue. 

7449. Supposing you were employed upon an alphabetical catalogue of any large library, 
how would you proceed, would you take the books alphabetically, or shelf by shelf ?—Shelf by 
shelf, because otherwise it is possible that sometimes books might escape being entered; and 
also I think the labour would not be so much in bringing the books to the person who is cata- 
loguing. I would further propose to submit to the Commissioners in regard to the Bodleian 
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Catalogue, that until there is a new catalogue printed and published of the British Museum, it 
would be a most desirable thing if a certain number of copies of that catalogue were placed in 
the reading-room here, with references made in the margin to the press-marks of our own 
library. 1 believe that that course would enable the readers to avail themselves, more than 
they can do at present, of all the works in the library ; it is a very simple course, and one that 
would be very satisfactory. 

7450. (Lord Wrottesley.) You do not mean, we presume, to state, that in the making of this 
catalogue Mr. Panizzi has not acted in conformity with the orders of the Trustees ?—I say 
nothing of the kind. 

7451. (Sir Charles Lemon.) You say that the catalogue of the Bodleian Library is in three 
volumes ?—Yes. 

7452. And still the entries are larger than they are here ?—Not so full by any means, and 
so much the better. I mean that the system of dissecting, that is, of putting under the authors’ 
names all works, which may exist only in a collected form, or printed with other writers, is 
carried to a greater extent than it is in the present catalogue of the British Museum. 

7453. You described those entries as being more minute did you not ?—Not more minute 
in themselves, but carried toa greater extent in some respects [the Bodleian Catalogue was 
handed to the Witness]. I beg to say, that I have not examined this catalogue very minutely 
for the purpose of giving evidence before the Commission to-day ; but my attention has been 
called to the ease with which you can find the books here, compared with that with which you 
can find them in this new Museum catalogue. And I also beg to add, that I would rather 


with all its faults, however stupendous they may be, and great they are, but with all its faults I 


_ would rather consult the old octavo catalogue of the British Museum than I would this new 


catalogue, or any catalogue upon such a plan. Now under “ Abbo,” page 9, I find that the 
entries in the new catalogue occupy a much greater space than they do in the Bodleian Cata- 
logue, and consequently that the Bodleian system is the best in that respect. I also find as to 
the references, that under the first “ Abbo” there are two references to “ Baluze” in ihe Bod- 
leian Catalogue, which are not in the new Museum Catalogue, and under the second “ Abbo” 
there is a reference to another work that is not in the new catalogue. I do not see a reference in 
this new catalogue to “ Pithceus,” although on the other hand there is a reference to Pertz, that 
is not in the Bodleian Catalogue. [ presume that arose from its having been subsequently 
published. Had I supposed I should be called upon to illustrate my remarks by instances, 
I could no doubt have easily supplied them. I will do so at a future time if the Commissioners 
wish ; it is simply to show the principle which has been carried further in the Bodleian Cata- 
logue that I made these remarks; whether that is a desirable principle or not, is of course 
another question. [I will give one or two further instances if you please. Under ‘ Antbertus,” 
page 268, it appears that in the new catalogue of the Museum, there is only one reference to 
the “ Bibliotheca Patrum ;” whereas it seems in the Bodleian Catalogue, there are three other 
references to another work by “ Martene and Durand,” and a fourth to “ Combefis.” 

7454. (Chairman.) That is the only reference there ?—Yes. It seems to me that this plan 
has been carried to a greater extent in the Bodleian Catalogue ; whether that is advisable or 
not is another question. I do not know whether it would be so in so large a library as ours ; 
but I maintain that very great labour has been bestowed upon the Bodleian Catalogue, and yet 
it has been comprised in these three volumes folio. 

7455. Have you at any time had occasion to communicate your opinions upon the catalogue 
to the Trustees ?—On one occasion only; I was sent for and asked whether I should recom- 
mend the catalogue to be printed or not forthwith ; it was with regard to my own share that 
I had had, with reference to the classed catalogue. 

7456. You did not consider it as any part of your duty to recommend to them any scheme? 
—Not in any way, nor have I thought it right to interfere. I would now proceed with regard 
to the supply of books that are not in the library. I am perfectly aware that in Mr. Baber’s 
time there used to be a book of Libri desiderati kept in the reading-room. 

7457. (Lord Advocate.) “ Antbertus” is not in the Bodleian catalogue at all, but “ Ans- 
bertus?”—“ Antbertus” is entered there with a cross-reference to “Ansbertus.” That is 
simply an instance of the mode of spelling, the name varying. I could easily have enlarged 
upon the differences between the two catalogues if I had had time to prepare to do so; 
but I simply wish in general terms to express my views on the two catalogues, that the one 
has not been an insuperable task to complete, whereas the other has been represented as 
almost insuperable. Now, with regard to the book kept in the reading-room of Libri desiderati, 
it has been given in evidence by witnesses that the readers generally know it is there, but it 
is not actually pointed out to them. I think that it should be; that there should be a distinct 
declaration in the regulations of the reading-room, that if any reader there is in want of a work 
which he does not find in the library, he should be requested to enter it in this book, and that 
the works so entered should be procured as soon as possible. I beg to say that I have sent for 
that book twice within the last two years for the purpose of entering several works I was much 
in want of, which were not in the library. I sent to ask whether there were any regulations 
about entries by the officers of the Museum, or whether any officers did make entries, and I 
was told that no such rule did prevail as that. I thought it might be supposed unfair on 
my part to point out deficiencies in the library, if I were to insert the deficiencies in a book and 
put my name to them, and did not do so; but I felt the want of those books particularly, and 
do feel that want still. 

7458. (Mr. Milnes.) Did you privately inform Mr. Panizzi of your wanting those books ?— 
No; I do not think it would have been desirable to do so; the terms which I and Mr. Panizzi 
were on did not justify me in doing that. I have never applied but three times to Mr. Panizzi, 
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Sir F. Madden. a large collection of Oriental manuscripts from Mr. Crawfurd, who is the author of the “ His- 
tory of the Embassy to the Court of Ava,” and one of those manuscripts is printed in that book, 
March 9,184% and particularly referred to. I wished to see that work, and it was not in the library, and 

Mr. Crawfurd expressed very much his surprise that that book, which had gone through two 

editions, should not be there. I then mentioned it to Mr. Panizzi, who stated, that if I would 
get the book he would have it. I took the trouble myself to go to the bookseller to get the 
book, and I think I paid for it myself. J was paid afterwards of course, but I maintain that 
the principle is wrong that I should have been obliged to do that ; I maintain that that is the 
duty of the keeper of the printed books ; that if a book is pointed out as deficient in the library, 
it is his business to get it, and not mine who point it out to bim. It is fair to add, that Mr. 
Cureton and Mr. Holmes, gentlemen in my department, have frequently said that books have 
been supplied by Mr. Panizzi immediately on their pointing out and ordering up: books out of 
booksellers’ catalogues ; that may be perfectly well, but still the labour ought to rest, in my 
opinion, on the Printed Book Department to get them. The second instance I beg to point 
out was with reference to a private edition of the “ Visitation of Durham,” 1575, edited by 
Philipson, 1820, folio. I had sent frequently to the hbrary for that book, and three or four 
years ago I sent one of my attendants to Mr. Panizai himself with a bookseller’s catalogue in 
which that book was for sale, and pointed it out to him as a book that I wanted. The answer 
brought back to me by the attendant was, “ Very well,” and from that time to this, the book 
has never been got, and is not. in the library now. 

7459, (Lord Wrottesley.) In the Appendix No. 11, in the Report of the Sub-Committee on 
the Department of Printed Books, there is this regulation :-—* That a book or register should 
be kept in each department, in which the officers should be invited to enter the titles of any 
books which they thought desirable for the library, and wanting there, and that such books 
should be laid before the Trustees at every general meeting.” Have you observed that direc- 
tion ?—I have never heard of that before. What is the date of it? 

7460. It is February the 2nd, 1839.—I beg to say that order has never been communicated 
to me up to this moment; it is what I have constantly wished for ; and if Mr. Panizzi would 
himself have put a book in each department, with a request that we should enter what we 
thought desirable, it is of all things what would most conduce to render the library perfect, but 
I was totally ignorant that such an order existed. 

7461. (The Lord Advocate.) Do you consider that it is Mr. Panizzi’s province to commu- 
nicate to the officers of other departments their duty ?—Certainly not. In that case it should 
have come from the office of the Secretary. I am not throwing blame on Mr, Pamizzi on 
this account, not at all. The third instance I would beg to mention, is an omission in regard to 
a book not in the library, and I think Mr. Panizzi himself will be glad to offer some explanation 
about it. It is a work which is a very valuable one, and it is a reproach to the library not to 
have it. I allude to the work by Willemin: “‘ Monuments Frangais inedits.”” That work was 
commenced as long ago as 1806, and published in parts. In the year 1832 I applied for it to 
Mr. Baber, and I pointed out myself, at that time, in an article printed in the Archeologia, how 
desirable it would be to have that book in the library. The book was completed in 2 vols., 
folio, 1839. The text was written by Mr. Pottier, the librarian, at Rouen, and a very valuable 
text it is in illustration of the arts and customs of the middle ages. I mentioned to Mr. Panizzi 
my wish that this book should be in the library, and to my surprise, Mr. Panizzi told me that 
he had himself proposed it to the Trustees, and that the Trustees refused to purchase it. [ 
cannot conceive any reason why they should refuse to purchase such a work; and if the 
Trustees did so refuse, I should like to know on what ground. 

7462. In what respect do you think Mr. Panizzi interested in that matter. You have said 
that you thought that it was of importance to Mr. Panizzi, that some explanation should be 
given upon this ?—Yes. 

7463. Mr. Panizzi acquainted you with his application. In what respect do you consider 
Mr. Panizzi interested in any further explanation ?—I think, perhaps, Mr. Panizzi would be 
able to state upon what grounds they refused. 

7464, Does the matter depend upon Mr. Panizzi, if the Trustees refused ?—I should 
conceive so. If J proposed a manuscript to the Trustees, and the Trustees refused it, I should 
be able to state on what grounds they refused. 

7465. Yes, you could state the grounds; but you could not control the decision ?—Not at 
all. Iam not throwing blame upon Mr. Panizzi, but this is the third instance in which I have 
applied to Mr. Panizzi for a book; and as it involves the supply of a book which would be of 
very great value, it seems to me that some explanation should be given. 

7466. Are the Trustees, in the minutes which they give, deciding that a proposition for the 
purchase of a book should not be acceded to, accustomed to assign a reason ?—Occasionally so ; 
not always. 

7467. Do they always do so in your case ?—Not always. 

7468. All that they have said is, that they did not accede to the proposition ?—Yes, some- 
tames. 

7469. Not always ?—Not always. 

7470. But they did sometimes ?—Certainly they did, sometimes. 

7471. You said in your former evidence, that it was a matter of objection to you that the 
Trustees had decided without seeing you ?—Yes. 

7472. We understood you to have said in your former evidence, that the general course was, 
that they did not see you upon deciding upon any subject connected with your department; that 
the seeing you was an exception ?—It is so; and I have said nothing to contradict that. 

7473. Are the Trustees accustomed to assign reasons for refusing to accede to a proposition 
made in your department ?—They occasionally do so. 
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7474. Is that the genreal rule, or is it the exception ?—I cannot answer whether it is the 
general rule or not. 1 sometimes have had a reason assigned for the Trustees not duying 
manuscripts ; they sometimes see me and tell me why they have not acceded, 

7475. Do you think it necessary that Mr. Panizzi should know the reason why in this 
particular instance they refused to make that purchase ?—If Mr. Panizzi does not know the 
reason why the Trustees refused to purchase that book, I should wish that the Secretary should 
be called to know if he can give that information; all I wish is information. 

7476. What you state is simply that this being a purchase proposed by you, Mr. Panizzi 
gave you that information ?—Not proposed by me. I wished to have the book, but the book 
had been proposed previously. 

7477. You wished to have the book ?—Yes. 

7478. In consequence of your wishing to-have the book, and in consequence of your propo- 
sition, Mr. Panizzi informed you that he had proposed the purchase to the Trustees, and that 
the Trustees had refused to accede to it 2—Yes. 

7479. You know nothing further of Mr. Panizzi’s conduct inthe matter than what he so told 

ou?—No. I beg to say that it seems to me there is a want of somebody in the library who 
should carefully look over the booksellers’ catalogues and see what books can be supplied. 
In the course of last year I wished to have a printed work on the subject of a Samaritan 
manuscript in the Cottonian collection; it is the Opuscula Hebrao-Samaritana of Johannes 
Morinus, 1657, duodecimo. It was not in the library at the time, and I had to go to Williams’ 
Library in Red Cross-street to borrow the volume for myuse. At the same time a copy of 
this work was pointed out to me in Stewart’s catalogue of a few months previous, which had been 
sold. ‘There were also two other works which I was very anxious to see in 1847, both of them 
by Tischendorff, and both of them of extreme importance ina palzographical point of view. 
One was his “ Monumenta Sacra inedita,” Lips. 1846, 4to.; the other was the “ Codex Fride- 
rico-Augustanus, sive fragmenta Veteris Testamenti ex codice Greco omnium antiquissimo,” 
Lips. 1847, 4to. Now, I myself saw those books at Norgate and Williams’ in May, 1847; 
they were then not in the library. I inquired of Norgate and Williams whether they did not 
send up such books for purchase to the Museum? their reply was, that it was not worth their 
while to do it. I mentioned to Mr. Garnett afterwards my wish that such books should be in 
the library, and Mr. Garnett replied that he believed the books were ordered, but they were not 
in the library. However, throughout the whole of 1847, and the greater part of 1848, I could 
not see the books, and one of them, published in 1846, I saw only last month for the first time. 
How long it has been in the library now, I will not undertake to say. It seems to me that with 
regard to works of great importance of that kind, the supply of them should be as soon as pos- 
sible after publication. At the same time I beg to say, that I have received great civility from 
Mr. Garnett and Mr. Watts, in obtaining for me occasionally works, although not registered and 
entered in the catalogue, and I beg to express my sense of obligation to them for such kindness, 
Now I beg to make some remarks with reference to the delay which I mentioned I had found 
occasionally occurring in bringing books to my department, and which Mr. Panizzi has denied, 
and in terms which I confess [ think are in an offensive tone, and which Mr. Panizzi might 
well have avoided, since he calls me “a gentleman who does not know what he wants.” I 
confess I have reason to complain of such language. I have been in the Museum longer than 
Mr. Panizzi; I have ‘rendered more arduous duties to the Trustees than Mr. Panizzi, and I 
have rendered at least equal service to literature; therefore why should Mr. Panizzi tell me 
that Iam “a gentleman who does not know what he wants?” He used that expression on 
July the 21st, 1848, and it is to be found in his evidence at page 261. I beg to say that I 
appeal not to the Commissioners, but I appeal to the public on these grounds. Mr. Panizzi 
says this in consequence of a note from Mr. Watts, pointing out that by an error of the 
pen I had written « Bibliographical’’ instead of “Biographical,” and it is simply from that 
cause that he tells me I do not know what I want. Now, the truth is, in writing that slip, I 
never meant it to go to the library at all. That Italian Biographical Dictionary used to stand 
in my department for years, and [ had constantly made use of it, and did not know that it was 
sent back to the library. In sending for books, I write the titles as well as I can without the 
aid of a printed catalogue. I cannot often recollect exactly the title, although I know that 
there is such a work upon a subject. I send my attendant to the library to get it with the 
assistance of the attendants there; if the attendants refuse to attend to him, as I am_told they 
have, and if readers come here and cannot find books, how are my attendants to find them ? 

7480. What is the name of your attendant who made that complaint ?—Mr, Turner. Under 
the old system, the attendants of the department of Manuscripts never got printed books at 
all; it was only in 1837 that the system was changed, and the attendants of the Manuscript 
Department were made to get the books themselves. They cannot be so well acquainted with 
the library, or the use of the catalogue, as the attendants of the library, and yet Mr. Panizzi 
says that his attendants are taken from their duties to find out for me what Iwant. I maintain 
that it is a part of their duty to assist in finding out what I want. 

7481. (Chatrman.) Have you made any complaint to the Trustees on this subject >—No, I 
have not; I have made no complaint. If the Commissioners will allow me, I would just add 
one instance of the difficulty of my attendants finding books in the library. On the 29th of 
May, which I think was shortly after I gave my evidence last year, I sent an attendant for 
three books into the library. He went at 16 minutes to 11, and at a quarter to one he had 
not returned with any of them. Those books were first, the Ist edition of “ Rochester's 
Poems,” 1680. I beg to add, that that book was not for myself, but was sent for in conse- 
quence of a letter from Dublin from Mr. Wilde, the author of “A Voyage to Madeira,” to 
inquire whether, in the edition written for, the poem entitled « Nothing” was printed, and 
whether written by Rochester or not. It was for a literary purpose, The second work was 
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« Les Chroniques de St. Denis, edited by Paulin Paris;” the third work was the French 
edition of « Marco Polo.” Out of the three I at last had one book brought back, the edition 
of “ Rochester’s Poems,” of 1710, which was of no use. I had to send again the next day, 
and « Marco Polo” was found, entered under “ Academies,” article “ France, Paris, Société 
de Geographie.” My man apparently could not find it. The other work was found entered 
under “ France,” and, as I am informed, without any cross-reference from Paulin Paris. I 
give this merely as an instance of the great difficulty experienced, that my men, as well as other 

eople, are unable to find books, and it must be so, unless a more simple plan of entry is 
adopted. There is one more remark, and [ will not trouble the Commissioners further— 
Mr. Panizzi says that my assistants have stated “ that if they send a stupid or unexperienced 
attendant, or one who enters into conversation with other attendants instead of minding his 
business, there is some delay in getting books.’ I think that seems to be an imputation upon 
the conduct of the attendants which is unmerited. I asked my assistants whether they said 
anything of the sort, but they say no; they said, if we send one attendant who is less experi- 
enced than another one, there will be delay in getting books, but they never imputed to an 
attendant the fault “of entering into conversation with other attendants instead of minding his 
business,” because, of course, if such a case occurred, it was their duty to report it to me as 
a case of misconduct. 

7482. (Lord Wrottesley.) Have you any other observations you wish to address to the 
Commission ?—Not at present. 

[The Witness withdrew.] 


Mr. Thomas William Turner examined. 


7483. (The Lord Advocate.) Are you one of the assistants in the Manuscript Department? 
—One of the attendants. 

7484. You were sent for some book or books to the library by Sir Frederic Madden about 
two or three months ago; do you recollect the occasion? Do you remember any occasion of 
being sent by Sir Frederic Madden for books to the library ?—Yes. 

7485. How long ago is that ?—I have been for books lately for Sir Frederic Madden. 

7486. Was there any occasion in which you met with any discourtesy or incivility upon the 
part of an attendant in the library ?—No, I cannot say that there was. 

7487. Are you quite sure of that (==Wes. 

7488. Not within the last two months or three months, or at any time?—No. 

7489. Not at any time ?—No. 

7490. Did you make any complaint to Sir Frederic Madden of incivility or discourtesy 
being shown to you in the library ?—The attendants sometimes got other books before they got 
mine. 

7491. Did you ever complain that you did not get more reasonable assistance in the library, 
that there was an indisposition to give you assistance in the library ?—When the assistants 
complained of the length of time I had been gone, I have said it was owing to the attendants 
getting the other books before they got mine. 

7492. Youstated that in apology for your not being quicker ?—Yes. 

7493. Did you mean to complain of them, in respect of that ?—I did, in a measure, 

7494, In what measure; why did you mean to complain ?—On account of the length of 
time. 

7495. Do you mean to say, that you thought yourself and the department ill treated, in 
respect of the service ?—I did not think I was treated well, on account of what Mr, Panizzi 
said some time ago, that our books were to be got first. 

7496, When was that said ?—Since twelve months ago, I should say. 

7497, What complaint did you make, and upon what occasion did you complain to Sir 
Frederic Madden; did you complain to himself personally, at all—No. 

7498. You. never complained to himself personally; did you ever complaim to Sir Frederic 
Madden personally ?—Yes, I think { have stated when he has told me how long I have been ; 
I have told him then, that it was on account of the attendants not getting the books quicker. 

7499. How long ago is that; has it happened upon more occasions than one ?—It may have 
happened on one or two occasions. 

7500. Do you know how many occasions ?—One or two occasions. 

7501. Within what time ?—Some months ago, I should say now. 

7502. Except upon those two occasions, have you had any reason to complain of your being 
delayed improperly ?—I have had reason, but I have not complained. 

7503. But except upon these two occasions, have you complained 2?—No, I do not think I 
have. 

7504, But you say you have had reason to complain upon other occasions ?—I have had 
reason to complain when they fetched other books before they fetched mine. 

7505. Who were the attendants you complained of, who did that ?—Generally, 1 may say. 

7506. Did you make any complaint to the assistant, or to Mr. Panizzi, upon that subject ?— 
No, I did not. 

7507. And only upon those two occasions have you complained to your own superiors ?—I 
have complained to the assistants in the Manuscript Department several times. 

7508. To whom ?—To Mr. Bond. 

7509. Any one else?—Mr. Holmes. 

7510. What attendant did you principally complain of; what attendant did you see upon 
those occasions that you allude to ?—I cannot give you any name. 
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7511. Do you know who it was that was preferred to you in the service ?—To the reading- 
room. 

7512. Then your complaint was, that the service of the reading-room was not stopped in 
order that your department might be first served; was that your complaint ?—-No; my com- 
plaint was that they fetched the other books for the reading-room, before they fetched mine, 
and consequently that made me longer. 

7513. That the reading-room was served before your department or you were served ?— 


Yes. 

7514. Was the demand for the reading-room made after your demand was made ?—No; I 
put my ticket down where they told me, on a small table, where the reading-room tickets are 
put down. 

7515. Did you see tickets come from the reading-room after your tickets were put down 
that were served before your tickets were served ?—Yes; I have seen tickets put down on the 
table, and they have taken them before they took mine, 

7516. To a considerable extent ?—To delay me perhaps 10 minutes. 

7517. (Mr. Milnes.) Did you understand that an order had been given that you, as 
coming from Sir Frederic Madden, should be served before the reading-room ?—Yes, I did: 
that was what made me complain constantly to the attendant about it. 

7518. And therefore you thought that the attendants had not carried out the intention of 
Mr. Panizzi, that Sir Frederic Madden’s department should be served before the reading- 
room ?—Yes. 

7519. Therefore, whatever fault there was, rested with the attendant of the reading-room ?— 
Yes. 

7520. (Lord Wrottesley.) Did you ever tell Sir Frederic Macden that you could not get 
information in the library respecting a work ?—I did, 

7521. On what occasion? How long ago? Can you mention the particulars?—No, I 
cannot remember. 

7522. (The Lord Advocate.) You cannot remember the occasion or the particulars: can 
you state the book ?—No; I cannot state the name of the book, but I have been sent for several 
books which I could not get any information upon, which Sir Frederic Madden has said that 
he thought they must have in the library. 

7523. Whom did you consult? One of the attendants ?—Yes ; I consulted the attendants. 

7524. Can you mention any of the attendants whom you consulted?—Yes; I have con- 
sulted Mr. Cowtan many times. 

7525, Did they refer to the catalogue, and say the book was not in the library, and what 
did you do ?—I referred to the catalogue, and likewise I got some other of the attendants to 
come, and very ofien looked in the catalogue under a different name: he said it might be in 
that. 

7526. And could not find it?—And could not find it. 

7527. And after a search, not being able to find it, he said the book was not in the library. 
Was that the answer ?—He said he could not find it. Then I went to Mr. Watts, an assistant 
in the library, and whenever he has known the book he has told me of it; if he has not, he has 
said he did not know whether it was in the library or not: in some instances he said that, and 
in others he told me where I might find it. 

7528. Did he show any disposition to withhold information and not to give it to you?—No; 
he was always very particular in asking me whether Sir Frederic told me to ask him. 

7529. But did he show any indisposition to give you any information about a book ?—No. 

7530. No indisposition whatever ?—I have sometimes thought that he did not like to be 
troubled. 

7531. Can you say that Mr. Watts did not perform his duty in the library by giving you 
every information in his power?—Yes, he gave me every information. 

7532. In his power ?—Yes. 

7533. Then you cannot say that, upon any occasion whatever, you had any reason to com- 
plain of Mr. Watts for refusing you information ?—No. 

7534. Then you did not tell Sir Frederic Madden that you were refused information, but 
complained that you could not get the book: was that all?—Yes. 

7535. You told him you could not get the book ?—Yes; I told him I could not find it, and 
nobody could give me information upon it. 

7536. (Mr. Milnes.) Was it your impression that either Mr. Watts or any other of the 
assistants could have given you more information if they had taken the trouble ?—Well, I think 
in some cases they might. 

7537. (The Lord Advocate.) What might they have given you? What sort of information 
might they have given you?—Some books they catalogued under different heads to what I had 
understood. ’ 

7538. Can you mention any one book to which these observations apply ?—No, I cannot. 


[The Witness withdrew. | 
Adjourned to Tuesday next at 12 o’clock. 
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“ Turspay, March 13, 1849. 
The Eart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Lord Seymour, Viscount Cannrne, Sir Purtre Ecerton, Sir Caartes Lemon, and 
Sir Roprerick I. Murcuison. 


Sir Henry Ellis further examined. 


7539. (Lord Seymour.) We wish to ask you for some information respecting the payments 
to the officers of the establishment. Mr. Pearson was unable to say in what mode the dif- 
ferent assistants and attendants were paid, we wish, therefore, to refer to the accounts as they 
are represented to Parliament, and to go through those heads with you; the first is under the 
head of salaries; the Commissioners understand that as to the first item under salaries, which 
is ‘* officers of the ordinary establishment,” they are paid by annual salary; is that so?— 
It is. 

7540. With reference to the next item, ‘‘ Assistants,” how is that?—-They are paid by 
salary, also. 

7541. By a regular annual salary ?—Not all of them. The assistants, at their first appoint- 
ment, receive 10s. per day; after two years’ service, 12s. per day; and after five years’ 
service, a fixed salary of 215/. per annum; and the senior assistants of each department 
receive, after 15 years’ service, 30/. per annum additional. 

7542. (Viscount Canning.) Is there only one senior?—Only one senior in each department. 

7543. (Lord Seymour.) How many departments are there?—There are actually seven de- 
partments; five of which have what are called “ Assistants.” The second officer in the 
Banksian Department is called “‘ Extra Assistant Keeper ;” and there is no “ Assistant ” in the 
Department of Prints and Drawings. 

7544. And seven assistants receive that sum?— No, only four of them. The several 
branches of natural history being considered, in this respect, but as one department. 

7545. Inthe account presented to Parliament, under the head of *‘ Estimated expenditure 
from Christmas, 1847, to Christmas, 1848,” Item No. 2, “ Assistants,” is stated at 4998/. ; is 
that money paid as salaries, or does it also include the money paid for occasional attendants, 
the extra 30/. for the salaries, and the 10s. a-day paid to the assistants ?—It includes all— 
salary to some, and daily pay to others. 

7546. It includes partly salary, and partly daily pay ?—Yes. 

7947, And the daily pay, as the Commissioners understand, depends upon the attendance? 
—It depends upon the attendance. 

7548. Therefore, that which is called salary here, is not strictly salary ?—Only to those 
who take the money as salary. ‘There are supernumerary assistants, who have 8s. 9d, a-day, 
till after five years, and then they have 10s. 6d. a-day. 

7549. Then that which is called “ Assistants,” though put under the head of salary, is 
partly salary, and partly daily pay ?—Yes. 

7550. Would it not be better, in order to have a clear account, that they should be so 
classified, that what was paid in salary should appear clearly under one item, and that those 
who were paid in another manner, should appear under a separate head in that account ?— 
It would appear more clear, certainly. 

7551. Now, will you go to the third item, “ Attendants and Servants ;” how are they paid ? 
—-The attendants are of several classes. 

7552. But are they paid upon a different principle ?—They are paid at a different rate. 

7553. But upon the same principle ?— Upon the same principle. 

7554, Is it the principle of paying them according to their attendance, or paying them 
according to an annual payment ?—It is annual payment. 

7555. Then the attendants and servants in the third item are paid by annual payment ?— 
The third class are paid by the week. 

7556. The Commissioners are referring to the printed return, and you are asked whether 
those under the third item, called «‘ Attendants and Servants,” are paid by annual payment ?— 
Some by annual payment, and one class by weekly payment. 

7557. ‘Then here again, under one head there are two separate modes of payment included? 
—Two separate modes of payment are included. 

7558. Where they are paid by annual payment, does that depend upon their attendance, or 
upon their sickness or absence ?—Upon their length of service. 

7559. It is an annual payment, not dependent upon their occasional absence from business ? 
—No. 

7560. For the purpose of keeping a clear account, seeing that where there is an annual 
payment, it may be clearly ascertained what that annual payment amounts to, would it not 
be better that the items in the account should be separated, so that annual payments should 
appear under one head, and payments of a varying and uncertain description under another 
head ?—The annual accounts of this year have been prepared, and have gone in to Parliament, 
and therefore, I think, the alteration could not now be made. 

7561. The question is, whether in future that would not be clearer than the present mode ?— 
Certainly it would. 

7562. For instance, for the officers of the establishment who are paid by annual salary, the 
estimate is really very easy to be made out ?—Certainly. 

7563. But where the payment depends upon the attendance, which may be so many days in 
the year, varying, the estimate must be much more uncertain ?—Certainly. 

7564. But by adding together under one head those who are paid by salary, and those who 
are paid by attendance, both are confused ; so that it is difficult to make out with clearness, 
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what is the estimate of expenditure for the payment of each?—As stated in the parliamentary 
account, it is so. 

7565. Then the second item, as to the assistants, the Commissioners understand you, is made 
up of both modes of payment, and the third item, “ Attendants and Servants,’’ is also made up 
of both modes of payment ?—Yes. 

7566. We come now to “ Officers for the Banksian Collections.” Are they paid by salaries ? 
—They are paid by salaries. 

7567. They are paid by annual salaries ?—Yes, they are paid by annual salaries. 

7568. And not dependent on their days of attendance ?—And not dependent on their days 
of attendance. 

7569. What is the meaning of that class,—“ Officers of the Banksian Collections ?”’—Mr. 
Brown, who has the charge of the Banksian Collection of Botany, and Mr. Bennett, who is his 
assistant, are the officers referred to. 

7570. Was there anything left by Sir Joseph Banks’s will respecting payment? Or why are 
they separated from the officers of the ordinary establishment ?—Because they are connected 
only with the Botany. 

7571. But are there not other officers in the establishment who are only connected with the 

eological collections ?—Those officers belong to the old establishment of the Museum. 

7572. But are there not other officers in the Museum who are only connected with the geolo- 
gical part of the Museum ?_Not precisely the geological ; the mineralogical collection generally. 

7573. Are they separated, and put under a different class ?—-No ; their salaries are the same. 

7574. Then the Commissioners wish to understand why a separate item of account is made 
for the officers of the Banksian Collection ?— Because it was considered quite as an adjunct to 
the Museum, and their salaries differ from the old appointments. 

7575. (To Mr. Brown.) Perhaps you can answer this question: why, in the accounts that 
are presented to the House of Commons, the salaries of the officers connected with the Banksian 
Collection appear as a separate item ?—The Banksian Collection was received into the establish- 
ment according to Sir Henry Ellis as an adjunct, not a permanent department as I supposed it 
was to be: but according to the Museum Statutes of 1833, in the event of a vacancy in its 
keepership, it was to be managed by the regular officers of the establishment. Since that time, 
however, it has been received into the establishment regularly, and therefore I do not know that 
there is any necessity for continuing to view it in the same light as that in which it seems it was 
originally viewed. It is now a regular department. It is very true that my salary is not altered, 
that I give only four days’ attendance, and that I have a prolonged leave of absence in conse- 
quence of not having a house. Hereafter, if the Commissioners will permit me, I shall be glad 
to enter a little more fully into the state and future prospects of that part of the establishment. 
But in the mean time, I may add, that, by the last resolution of the Trustees, they have decided 
that after my decease the botanical department is to be greatly reduced. Still it is now 
received as an essential part of the establishment. It forms one of the three branches of natural 
history, and I hold the same appointment as any other under-librarian. 

7576. It is not then in consequence of anything in the will of Sir Joseph Banks ?—By the 
will of Sir Joseph Banks, his library and collections were left to me during my lifetime, with 
the power of consenting to their removal, if the Trustees wished it, the conditions to depend upon 
any arrangement that might then be made, The arrangement was made seven years after his 
death. The outline of that arrangement is, that I have the appointment of under-librarian, that 
I am to give attendance only four days in the week, and am to be paid at the same rate as the 
other under-librarians then were. I stipulated for a house, and as no house was then to be 
obtained, I in the first place proposed to take a very small sum in lieu, which they declined 
giving me, and in lieu of that sum I proposed to take time (that is, additional leave), which 
they did give me. 

7577. Do you believe that it was the wish of Sir J oseph Banks that his books and botanical 
collections should remain connected together ?—His bequest was, unconditionally after my 
decease to the Trustees of the British Museum. 

7578. Then there seems to be no reason for separating the officers of the Banksian Collec- 
tion from the other officers of the establishment ?—I should say not now 3 but originally they 
were, it seems, considered by the Trustees as being in the same position with the officers of the 
King’s Library. I beg leave to add, that what I have now said is to be found in my evidence 
given before the Committee of the House of Commons. 

7579. (To Sir Henry Ellis.) Then the next item after the officers of the Banksian Collection, 
is « Attendants on stoves, and labourers ;” is that the pay of the labourers ?—The attendants on 
the stoves are provided by Mr. Perkins,—they are found for us by Mr. Perkins, and are paid by 
the Trustees. 

7580. Upon what principle are they paid; because we observe that the estimated ex- 
penditure, and the actual expenditure, do not agree there ?—That is very likely; because as 
our buildings increase, the number of our furnaces necessarily increases. 

7581. But between Christmas, 1847, and Christmas, 1848, was the number increased 
beyond the estimated number ?—The new buildings were going on. 

7582. But were they not estimated ; the one item you observe is the estimated expenditure ? 
—Upon inquiry, I found from the clerk of the works, that the stoves had been increased, and 
consequently the other expenditure in the purchase of faggots and coals. I found that the 
increase was owing to the continually increasing of the number of the stoves. Eight or ten 
have been added since this time last year, 

7583. Then the next item is “ Supernumeraries employed in Printed Book Department.” 
Those supernumeraries have acted as supernumeraries for a great many years back, have they 
not? Can you tell when they were first appointed ?—I cannot exactly say. - 
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7584. Is it not above 10 years ago?—Yes, many of them above 10 years ago. But at that 
time our library was not upon so progressive an increase as it has been since; and the people 
whom we thought we should have only to employ temporarily, have really become permanent. 

7585. Would it not be better, where those who were intended to be temporary have become 
permanent, and are found to be necessary for the ordinary working of the permanent esta- 
blishment, that they should be appointed as regular attendants, instead of being still retained 
as supernumeraries, and thereby giving the impression that their employment 1s only tem- 
porary ?—I made a report, by order, on that subject in the year 1847, when the Trustees made 
a new arrangement. : 

7586. What was their new arrangement?—I have it here. It was an arrangement by 
which supernumerary assistants, after five years’ service, were to receive an additional sum. 
And, at that time, they made an addition of six to the permanent attendants in the Printed 
Book Department, and a diminution of six in the number of supernumeraries. 

7587. Is a supernumerary a person who is here, as it were, on probation, to see whether he 
is adapted for the duties of his office?—No ; he is rather a person employed in a temporary 
form : the Trustees, at the time of his appointment, expecting that there would be a termina- 
tion of his labours at some time. 

7588. In making such appointments, would it not be of advantage that the person appointed 
as an attendant in the Museum, should for the first year be considered a supernumerary, or in 
a state of probation, in order that the head of the department might see whether or not he 
was competent duly to discharge the duties before he was placed on the establishment ?—I 
think in most cases where supernumerary attendants have been appointed, they have been sent 
for examination to the head of the department, first of all, to know whether they were fit, and 
questioned by him; and unless he gave a decided opinion that they were fit, the Trustees did 
not take them. 

7589. But do not you think that, even after an examination by the person at the head of 
the department, a number of peculiarities respecting the individual may come out in the course 
of a month’s trial, that may better show you whether or not he is qualified, than a mere 
examination in the first instance ?—It would possibly afford an earlier certain test. 

7590. Would it not afford the means of getting better officers for the establishment ?—In 
probability it might in some cases. 

7591. In former years, the Commissioners observe that the supernumeraries who were 
employed upon the catalogue were classed separately from the other supernumeraries employed 
in the Printed Book Department, but they observe that that system has been now abandoned. 
Can you state for what reason that has been abandoned ?—That I hardly know. Possibly 
it was upon conference with Mr. Panizzi; but I am not acquainted with the circumstances of 
that change. 

7592. Is not one effect of that change, that it withdraws from the notice of Parliament the 
expense attaching to the formation of the catalogue ?—I hardly know the answer to give to that. 
It may or it may not be so; but I cannot think that any intention to hide the expense exists. 

7593. Will you now go under “ Estimated Expenditure,” to the third head, “ Purchases and 
Acquisitions.” We wish you to explain how the money voted by Parliament is subsequently 
subdivided for all these different purposes. First, perhaps, you will tell us whether, when the 
money is voted, any part of it is considered as applicable to any peculiar purpose, or is it all 
considered to be applicable, according to the discretion of the Trustees, after providing, of 
course, for the maintenance of the officers of the establishment 2—No; the Finance Committee 
recommend to the Trustees the sums that they think ought to be provided for the coming year 
for the support of each department: the sums differ very much ; and those sums are constituted 
nominally into separate funds; that is to say, in the account of money expended from any given 
fund devoted to a particular department, the officer himself keeps an account of the balance, 
and lays it before the Trustees at every Committee meeting, at which he may propose some 
fresh purchase, showing how much of the fund devoted to his department by Parliament has 
been expended, and how much he has left for the purchase of any new article which he may 
wish to add to the collection. 

7594. If you will look at the account, you will find that the Parliamentary Grant for 1848 
1849, amounts to something more than 48,0007.?—Yes. 

7595. You are understood to say, that when that grant has been voted, the Trustees 
consider it at their discretion how they shall apply that money. Is that so?—They consider it 
at their discretion to apply the different sums of which it is composed to the several depart- 
ments for which the items making the aggregate have been given. 

7596. For instance, if the Trustees think that a great collection of coins is desirable to be 
purchased, or if they considered it desirable to purchase a collection of minerals and fossils, they 
apply the, money to one purpose or the other according to their discretion. Is that so?—No, 

7597. Then it is not at their discretion how they shall apply it?—They do not consider it so. 

7598. Then by what do they consider themselyes bound ?—T'o expend the money in the 
manner proposed in the different items they have recommended to Parliament. 

7599, You are understood to mean this, that the Trustees consider themselves bound by the 
estimate of expenditure to a certain extent, to make the actual expenditure appear in accordance 
with the estimate ?—Quite so. 

7600, Then we wish to know, what is rather a previous question, how they arrive at what 
shall be the estimate of expenditure ?—I give notice to the chief officer of every department a 
certain time before the estimates are made out, to report to the Trustees what he is likely to 
want for the coming year for ordinary purposes. It is usually about December that I send a 
notice out, requesting them to make those returns; and most of them usually ask, I think, for 
twice as much as the Trustees are likely to consent to. 
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7601. ‘The head of each department is naturally anxious to improve, to the highest possible iy Henry Ellis. 
point the department entrusted to his charge? — Quite so; and if I remember right, we == 
often have an exhortation from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, not to let our annual March 13, 1849. 
grant for the coming year much exceed that of the preceding. I think I have known in 
many years that was a request made. 

7602. What we wish to understand is, what particular rule prevails: is the rule that is fol- 
lowed with regard to the different departments, that they shall not much exceed what they had 
the year before?—I do not think the officers in their recommendations stand upon that; I 
think they are all willing to get as much as they can to increase their departments. 

7603. But you are understood to say, that that is the rule which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer recommends to the Trustees ?—To some extent. 

7604, And that that is, to some extent, the rule which the Trustees follow ?—I should 
think it would be. 

7605. Then the effect would be, that when once a department has been reduced, and 
brought down to a somewhat low standard in its finances, it is kept down for ever, according to 
that system ?—No; I will take for instance the department of coins. The money proposed 
by Mr. Hawkins, and acceded to by the Trustees at their meeting, after it has been laid before 
the Finance Committee, is considered to be the income which it is allowable to expend in the 
ordinary course of things during the year; but if such a collection as the Pembroke Coins 
should come into the market, or any great collection suitable to some other branch of the 
department, the Trustees usually, if the collection is of a high character, apply to the Treasury 
for an extra grant, and such application has been frequently acceded to. 

7606. We had better, first of all, keep to the ordinary grants; the special grants, if we 
understand you, are separate; with respect to them, an entirely separate account is presented 
to Parliament—is not that so ?—There are certain special grants, I believe, occasionally, which 
do not come under special notice in the paper. 

7697. If you look at page 4 of the accounts presented to Parliament, you will find, in many 
of the years, special Parliamentary grants kept separate from the other heads of payment. 
We find here, under the head of “ Account of special Parliamentary grants for the year ending 
Christmas, 1848,” an item “ Received on account of grant for excavations, &c., in Assyria, 
and transport of marbles,” as a special grant ?—Yes. 

7608. But the Commissioners understand from what you say, that although the special. 
grants are put there, yet a certain part of that which is called Estimated Expenditure, is also 
10 be considered as special grant?—No; I have known, though I cannot speak exactly, but on 
several occasions I have known the Treasury applied to for money, and they have supplied it, 
though it did not come into the Parliamentary grant for money; and, as I mentioned in my 
last evidence, the special grant for the last portion of the Syriac manuscripts never came into 
the Museum Account. The Treasury itself paid it. 

7609. It was a special grant 7—Yes, it was a special grant. 

7610. But we understand you to say now, that the money which appears under the head of 
« Purchases and Acquisitions,” is also to be considered a special grant; is that so?—It is only 
upon occasions. I mentioned the Pembroke Coins; there was a special application. 

7611. That was a special grant ; the question refers to the items under the head of « Pur- 
chases and Acquisitions,” as they appear in this column: we wish to know whether any of those 
apply to special grants; but you refer to the Pembroke Coins ?—I am really unable to say, 
because I am not conversant with the proceedings of the Finance Committee ; you would get 
that from the Secretary. lam only giving the Commissioners what is my impression, rather 
than my certain knowledge. 

7612. You are not quite aware how those items come together ?—Not always. 

7613. Do the recommendations from the heads of departments pass through you to go to 
the Trustees ?— Yes, through my hands. 

7614. Therefore you see them all ?—I see them ; and I find the amount frequently very much 
altered when the Parliamentary paper comes out. 

7615, Are you ever consulted by the Trustees, with reference to the grants to the different 
departments ?—Never ; to the best of my recollection, never ; certainly not of late years. 

7616. Then you do not confer with the heads of departments, respecting the grants that 
they mean to apply for, and you are not consulted by the Trustees ?—Not at all. I wiite to 
them to send me their report, which I transmit to the Trustees, and they refer it to the Finance 
Committee, and the Trustees as a body act upon the recommendation of that Committee. 

7617 (Sir BR. T. Murchison) Do the Trustees see the heads of the departments in relation 
to the different amounts demanded by them ?—Yes; I have no doubt they do occasionally, 
when their opinion materially differs from that of the heads of departments. 

7618. (Lord Seymour.) You say that you have no doubt that they see them ?—I should 
certainly say that upon an occasion of that sort it would be important, before they refused the 
amount, to ascertain why the head of a department wanted so large a sum; but I cannot 
speak to that with any degree of certainty. Such cases would differ as to the necessity or not 
for seeing them. : 

7619. You suppose they see them, because you think it important that they should see them; 
but as to the fact whether they do or do not consult them, you cannot of your own knowledge 
say ?—I cannot, but I am impressed with the notion that they do, if they think it needful. 

7620. With reference to the payments, the Trustees furnish the money, as we understand, to 
the Secretary from time to time to make the payments ?—Yes, 

7621. By what signature is the money drawn from the Bank—by the signature of three 
Trustees, or in what way?—By the signature of three Trustees. The money is placed to the 


account of the Trustees, and when they give Mr. Forshall a cheque, three Trustees sign it, 
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Sir Henry Ellis, and then he puts it to his own account at the Bank, and draws. cheques, which are signed by 


himself. 
March 13, 1849. 7622. But we wish to understand whether the three Trustees who sion are always members 


of the Committee of Finance ?—Certainly not. The Bank has the signatures of all the Trustees, 
for comparison with the cheques, should such comparison seem necessary. As soon as an elec- 
tion or appointment of a Trustee is made, his signature, in an attested form, is usually sent to the 
Bank. 
my it 7623. Then any three of the Trustees signing is sufficient to procure money for the Secre- 
tary ?—Yes. 

7624. (Chairman.) Do you know what amount they place in that way to the account of 
Mr. Forshall at one time; is it 40002. or 5000/., or any great sum ?—Yes, I should think so, 
because I received 4200/. myself on Saturday. 

7625. In virtue of your supplying the place of Mr. Forshall?—Yes, I supply the place of 
Mr. Forshall at the present moment. 

7626. Do you happen to know the amount of security that Mr. Forshall gives?—It is 
directed to be himself in 5000/., and two others in a joint and several bond of another 50007. 
It is so directed in the statutes. 

7627. (Lord Seymour.) Your duties as chief librarian were altered between the years 1833 
and 1840, were they not?—Yes, they were. 

7628. In the Return presented to Parliament in 1833, it was stated that the chief librarian 
had the management of the finance ?—Yes, of the expenditure for the daily pay; and he dis- 
tributed the drafts of the Trustees. 

7629, Then it is since the duties of the expenditure have been transferred to the Seeretary 
that you have become less conversant with the accounts of the Museum ?—Quite so. 

7630. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Was that 4200/. which you say was paid to you on Saturday, 
in discharge of any account which you yourself had sent in ?—It was to pay the salaries of the 
officers on the 25th of March, and the assistants, attendants, and labourers, with an assemblage 
of bills to the amount of 600/. or 700J. 

7631. Which was given in under the general heads to the Trustees ?—Under general heads. 
Their draft-book can be seen immediately, if the Commissioners wish exactly to know the items. 

7632. (Chairman.) With respect to the supernumeraries in the Printed Book Department, 
are you aware what the length of service of some of those supernumeraries is who have been 
longest employed ?—I have no occasion to keep a note of such service. Mr. Panizzi would be 
able to speak precisely to it. 

7633. Are you aware that some of them were employed for several years together, without 
interruption as such ?—Certainly. 

7634. Do you think it an advantageous system that a person who is, in fact, practically a 
permanent assistant in the Museum, should go on being rated as a supernumerary, and ap- 
pearing as such in the accounts ?—I think m the year 1847, when the ‘Trustees came to know 
that many of them had been nine or ten years, or more, in their service, and also recollected 
the great increase of the hbrary, and the increasing rate of its progression, they had thoughts 
of increasing the number of permanent attendants from the supernumeraries. ‘They thought 
that so many persons remaining supernumeraries so many years was an inconsistency. Ina 
conversation which I had with the late Archbishop of Canterbury, his Grace so expressed him- 
self to me. 

7635. Have you any reason to think that a change of system in that respect is under the 
eonsideration of the Trustees?—A reduction of the number of supernumerary attendants, by 
making them permanent attendants, was contemplated ; and it was carried into execution in 
1847,in the very Minute that I have mentioned to the Commissioners. I have no doubt that 
the Trustees will, to such extent as they think desirable, make a change in the system which at 

resent exists. 

7636. (Lord Seymour.) We wish to ask you generally as to the accounts. We observe that 
the account of the expenditure, and the estimate of the expenditure of the Museum, are both 
made from Christmas to Christmas every year; whereas the required grant is given as 
estimated charge from Lady-day to Lady-day ?—If my memory serves me right, several years 
ago when our accounts were made out from Christmas to Christmas, it always became neces- 
sary to take a fifth quarter as an instalment of income; we encroached upon the estimate of the 
following year ; but I am not sure whether any change has been since made. 

7637. Would it not be better if the accounts were made to accord with the grant ?—I think 
they are estimated as far as Lady-day. I believe at the top of the second page that will be 
found. : 

7638. There appears to be the estimated expenditure from Christmas to Christmas, and 
there is also the estimated charge from Lady-day to Lady-day. What is the advantage of 
having a double estimate of expenditure, which renders it difficult to compare the actual 
expense of the year with the estimated charge? I think that that was from the necessity of 
our asking for a fifth quarter when the accounts went in, 

7639. But the reason for your asking for the fifth quarter was, because you kept the 
account from Christmas to Christmas ?— Yes. 

7640. If you kept the account as the other public accounts are kept, then there would be 
no more necessity for a fifth quarter for the Museum, than there is for any other public 
offices ?—Certainly not. 

7641. (Sir Philip Egerton.) But it appears, according to the way in which these accounts 
are made out, that you have an estimated expenditure from Christmas to Christmas ?— Yes. 

7642. Although there is an estimated expenditure from Christmas to Christmas, when 
you deliver in the estimate it is from Lady-day to Lady-day?—So it appears. 
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7643. But in the next year’s account you put the estimated expenditure from Christmas 
to Christmas ?—I am not acquainted with the grounds upon which the Trustees made that 
arrangement. 

7644. Supposing it be wished to verify that estimate of expenditure from Christmas to 
Christmas, how may we do that ; because if we refer back to the account of the preceding year, 
there is no estimated charge from Christmas to Christmas, but an estimated charge from Lady- 
day to Lady-day ?—I have not sufficient information to give the Commissioners an opinion, 

7645. To whom is the estimates sent in? To whom do you send in the estimate for the 
ensuing year ?—To the Chancellor of the Exchequer, upon whose approval some Member of 
Parliament is requested to move them in the House of Commons, 

7646. Is that estimate which you send in made out from Lady-day to Lady-day, or from 
Christmas to Christmas ?—It is seen-in the printed statement. 

7647. But we see two; there is the estimated charge for the ensuing year made out from 
Lady-day to Lady-day, but when we look back to the year that is gone by, we find the esti- 
mated expenditure from Christmas to Christmas ?—I do not know how that is. 

7648. You perceive that these two columns ought to correspond in consecutive years. There 
is an estimate of expenditure for the year which you send in to the Government, then in the 
ensuing year that. estimated charge ought to be stated in a column, and compared with the 
expenditure, but that is not the case; it is an estimated charge from Lady-day to Lady-day, 
and then the estimated expenditure from Christmas to Christmas; we cannot understand that. 
Can you explain how it is ?—I cannot. Till lately we have had only a temporary accountant, 
and he has, just now, no means of consulting Mr. Forshall. 

7649, That seems to be the principle carried out throughout all these Parliamentary 
accounts; it is not one single instance ?—It would certainly seem better that the Museum 
accounts should correspond with those of other Government departments. 

7650. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Although you do not understand it, any member of the Finance 
Committee would be able to explain it?—Yes, I have no doubt of it; Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. 
Hamilton, or Mr. Hallam. 

7651. (Lord Seymour.) You have a general superintendence over the Museum, have you 
not ?—I have. 

7652. And over the property of the Trustees in the Museum. Is that so ?’—By my appoint- 
ment, and as regulated by their statutes. 

7653. When a purchase is made, for instance, of coins and medals, the Commissioners 
understand that the coins and medals so purchased would be taken at once into the Antiquity 
Department ?—Yes. 

7654. They would not be brought specially under your notice ?—No, not at all. 

7655. Then who would make a schedule or list of them ?—The schedule would be made in 
the department by an officer of that department. 

7656. How would it be checked ?—I do not know that any check is needed. . The coins are 
usually purchased by lots at a sale, and they are brought in, and the receipt is attested by the 
officer, and when he has acknowledged the receipt of those coins, and attested the correctness 
of the bill, the Trustees pay for them, and he schedules them in his department. In the case 
of a great collection coming in, if bequeathed or purchased, the custom, from the foundation 
of the Museum, has been for the Principal Librarian to give a receipt for it, as receiving it into 
the general repository, the officer in whose department the collection is to be placed also adding 
his receipt. 

7657. But supposing a collection of coins is brought in of very great value, a schedule you 
say is made out by the Antiquity Department. Who in the Antiquity Department. would 
make that out ?—Hither Mr. Hawkins himself, or one of the subordinate officers whom he 
would direct to make it out. 

7658. But you would be in no way cognizant of it, and would have no check over 1t ?—Not 
in any way; the auctioneer’s bill, if they were bought at a sale, would show the number of 
lots purchased, and the prices they cost would be annexed to each lot. 

7659. It would show the number of lots purchased; but what would be the check upon the 
officers of the Museum to secure the Trustees possessing those coins?—I presume the Trustees 
must confide in their officers. I know of no other check, The officer’s attestation to the bill, 
I should think, was sufficient, 

7660. There is no check ?—No, 

7661. No second examination ?—No. 

7662. No voucher received by any other person, or any check of that kind?—No. The 
officers give bonds to the Trustees for the safe custody of whatever is placed under their charge. 

7663. To the accounts given every year to Parliament, there are often attached an account 
of the purchases made; for instance, in the Department of Antiquities, in the account of the 
expenditure for the year 1847, there are a number of collections of gold rings, curious bronzes, 
and other things. By whom is that list made out for Parliament ?—It would be made by the 
head of the department. ' 

7664, The head of the department sends it to the Trustees?—He sends it to the Trustees 
through me. 

7665. It passes through your hands ?—Yes. 

7665. But it only passes through your hands, as we understand you do not consider yourself 
in any way responsible that those things are actually in the Museum ?—Clearly not ; I take it 
for granted that each officer gives bonds for the safe custody of what is put into his charge, and 
that he is the person responsible for security of keeping what is so placed in his peculiar custody, 


[ The Witness withdrew. | 
Adjourned till Thursday next at 12 o’clock. 
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Tuurspay, March 15, 1849. 
The Ear of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Lord Srymour, Viscount Canninc, Lord WRoTTESLEY, Sir Cuartes LEmon, 
Sir Ropgericx I. Murcuison, and Mr. MILNEs. 


John Edward Gray, Esq., further examined. 

7667. (Lord Seymour.) In the evidence which you gave on the 15th of February, you were 
asked this question by Mr. Hume, “Is there any great difficulty in finding books now, and 
ascertaining what is here?” and your answer to that was, “As an officer of the Museum I 
have less difficulty than a stranger, for if a difficulty does occur I go to one of the assistants of 
the department and make inquiries. But I have found difficulties in making inquiries some- 
times.” You were then asked, “ Even though belonging to the establishment, you have found 
difficulty, but you are not aware how far others, strangers, have found the same difficulty?” to 
which you answered, “No.” In the corrected proof which you have given to the Commis- 
sioners, instead of that answer, ‘ No,” you have substituted this, “I have heard many readers 
complain of the difficulty, of the state of the catalogues, and the rules for getting the books.” 
Does it not appear to you that that is a very different answer from the one you gave ?—The 
fact is this, that I found the answer was not as I meant it; I speak very fast, and the impres- 
sion I had when I corrected it was, that the short-hand writer had not taken down what I said ; 
it may have been so or not, but I thought that the desire of the Commission was that I should 

ut down what was my real impression. 

7668. Would it not, in order to give the Commissioners a notion of what your real impres- 
sion was, have been better to have suggested to them that you wished to correct your evidence, 
and to have been further examined upon the points on which you wished to correct it. Now 
you state, ‘I have heard many readers complain of the difficulty, of the state of the catalogues, 
and the rules for getting the books.” If you had given that answer on the 15th of February, 
that would have led to different questions being put to you?—I thought the object in view was 
to have my impressions; I, however, must confess that J am, since my last illness, very nervous 
under this form of examination, and perhaps did not give so correct an answer upon this 
kind of viva voce examination, as I should upon more deliberation. Perhaps I may have been 
wrong to have altered it, but I gave the answer I should have given originally if I had been 
more collected at the time I gave it; it was in my notes, but the examination on that after- 
noon was so hurried that I could not refer to them. 

7669. Are you not aware that it is the rule that witnesses, who have given evidence, may 
make verbal alterations which make their opinions clearer, but that they may not make 
material alterations without coming again’ before the Commissioners and stating the alterations 
they wish to make?—I certainly was not aware of that rule; and, judging from some other 
corrections which I know to have been made in the evidence, I thought it was quite proper to 
do as I have done; that that was the intention with which my evidence was giventome. I 
simply meant to do what I thought it my duty to do, to give the Commissioners, on the best 
consideration, the truest answer I could to the question. 

7670. (Chairman.) You see, that in this particular case it does not consist in a mere mode 
of expression, but, in point of fact, that the two copies stand in direct contradiction to each 
other ?—My impression was, that the short-hand writer had not. correctly taken down what I 
thought I had said, because I certainly intended to say differently, as I could show by my 
notes, if I had them here. I can produce my original paper, and show that one of the things 
put there is, that complaints of that kind had been made; that is to say, that I had heard many 
persons who complain of a difficulty in getting books. That was one of the things I had 
intended to state, certainly: it was not an after-consideration ; it was what I really did, or 
intended to state originally; and I can only excuse such an alteration by saying, as I have 
said, that I am not, of late years, very collected in giving viva voce evidence. 

7671. We understand you now to say, that you have “ heard many readers complain of 
the difficulty, of the state of the catalogues, and the rules for getting the books,” is that so ?— 
Certainly. 

7672. Could you name some of the readers, or refer the Commissioners to any readers who 
have so complained ?—That is rather an invidious thing to do, for several people who have 
spoken to me on the matter have said—‘“ Though I speak to you, yet I do not want my name 
to be mentioned, and brought before the Commission.” In one or two instances persons have 
said so, that they did not like themselves to make complaints on the matter, and they would 
rather suffer the inconvenience than come here. I believe there are some I might refer to, but 
I should not like to mention any names, without I could have the permission of the parties. 
One or two persons have spoken of it, and at the same time guarded themselves by saying, 
«© T do not want to be called on the question myself.” 

7673. But if the object of the Commissioners is to establish such rules as to facilitate the 
getting of books for the public, how are they to proceed, if the parties who have found difficulties 
in the present rules wili not come forward and state them ?—I think that a case of that sort is 
met by the manner and the reason given. They say that there is a difficulty, and the reason 
given is, that it requires some time to look at the catalogue, and further time to mark the press- 
mark. I think that the reasons given are quite sufficient, without a person absolutely being 
mentioned who makes the objection. I give it on my authority: the reason given is, that they 
are compelled to refer to the catalogue, and are under the necessity, for the purpose of having 
the books they want, to refer to the press-mark, and to mark that press-mark, Secondly, 
another objection arises, that they cannot get any other books but those that are already in 
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the catalogue ; that they can get no books but those to which they can add the press-mark, John #. G! 
and yet there are numberless books in the library not in the catalogues, so this rule makes all 
those not available to the readers, March 15, 1849. 

7674. Those are the reasons which you say have been given to you, but they are not 
the reasons you gave the other day, as to strangers, because you stated you did not know then 
that strangers found any difficulty. Are those reasons that you heard from the strangers 
themselves ?’—They are reasons that have been mentioned to me in conversation, and my own 
experience justifies the complaint. m 

7675. (Lord Wrottesley.) Conversations taking place, when ?—At various times. 

7676. For the last 20 years ?—No, the last three or four years; at various times, and from 
various persons at different periods of time, 

7677. (Lord Seymour.) Then you cannot refer to any persons who come to the department 
frequently, and who would be able to give the Commissioners evidence upon the difficulties 
they have found in getting books through the medium of the present catalogue, or who have 
made the complaints to which you refer?—I cannot at the present instant; that is to say, I 
cannot refer to any person whose name I should consider myself at liberty to mention. 

7678. If, upon reflection, you find anything which you have now said that you wish to 
alter again, we wish, before you put in any material alteration that you should state it to the 
Commissioners ?—I will. 

7679. (Viscount Canning.) You say that you believe that the principal difficulties in finding 
the books are, that it takes time to look at the catalogue, and to note down the press-marks. 
Now, if those are the only difficulties which have been represented to you by the persons to 
whom you refer, do you think that those persons can have any objection to their names being 
given to the Commissioners, considering that the fault which they find is one which imputes 
blame to no individual, but which is really one which affects the system of the reading-room ?— 
I know vo more than that various persons have mentioned to me exactly what I have said to 
the Commissioners to-day. There is such and sucha thing I complain of, but I should 
dislike to have my name brought forward to have to make a complaint. People do not like to 
make complaints; they will rather put up with an inconvenience. 

7680. And those, generally speaking, are the reasons upon which the objections have been 
founded ?—I think there are other reasons given. 

7681. We think it would be worth while mentioning any others that occur to you, because 
such complaints touch the catalogue and the system generally ?—A gentleman, whom I met 
at dinner, he then being a mere stranger to me, but knowing I belonged to the Museum, said, 
“ Has there been any alteration in those new rules which have been made with reference to getting 
the books in the library, for they have entailed an amount of unnecessary labour which is very 
unpleasant ; for you must have a knowledge of the catalogue, and you must understand the 
many useless rules before you can get the books; and the time spent in getting the books is 
now so great that the library is of no use to me.” I do not feel myself at liberty to mention his 
name. 

7682. You understand the rule to be this, that all that is required is, that a person should 
look at the catalogue, and then note down the press-mark of the book he wants ?—Yes, but this 
is very troublesome, especially to a stranger or reader, who only comes now and then. 

7683. So that to satisfy the above complaint, it would be necessary that he should not have 
to look at the catalogue, nor note down the press-mark ?—That we should revert to the old 
system; that is to say, he complained in this case that a new system had been introduced, and - 
that is the part of the new system most apparent to the readers. 

7684, What was the old system ?—The old system was, that you merely wrote the title of 
the book you wanted, without the necessity of looking for it in the catalogue. If you wanted 
a particular edition of it, then you looked in the catalogue for the particular title or date, and 
the book was brought to you if it could be found. 

7685, You wrote for the book without knowing whether it was in the library ?—Whether it 
was in the library or not, you were not under the necessity of looking in the catalogue, knowing 
that there are many books not in the catalogue which are in the library ; but the new rule pre- 
cludes us from getting any that are not in the catalogue. 

7686. Do you think that the recurrence to that system would generally satisfy the complaints 
of the persons to whom you refer?—I think in many respects it would, because the readers 
formerly got their books more easily and rapidly. 

7687. (Lord Wrottesley.) Were not the press-marks given by the readers in Mr. Baber’s 
time ?—It must have been quite in the last part of Mr. Baber’s time. I do not think they were 
given before the end of 1836 or beginning of 1837. Mr. Baber left in the early part of 1837. 
It might have been for the last six months or so of Mr. Baber’s time, but I think not before, 
and then it was voluntary, not imperative as now. tive 

7688. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Do you imagine it would remove that gentleman’s objections, if 
it was the duty of any particular officer to search the catalogue and make out the tickets ?—I 
believe, if it was necessary to mark the tickets with the press-mark, that work could be very 
much more easily performed by the attendants who are used to find the books in the catalogue, 
than by the readers, because, they being comparative strangers, coming to the Museum now 
and then, they do not know the rule under which the catalogue is made. They have to refer to 
the catalogue, and put down the press-mark, which they sometimes do not understand, whereas, 
if they gave the ticket, if it was necessary, though in many instances it would not be necessary, 
for the attendants could very often find the books without the press-marks ; but if it was 
necessary to find the press-mark, then the attendant who is constantly looking at the catalogue 
would find the work and its mark much more easily than a stranger, 

7689. (Chairman.) Suppose there were one person employed for that mee ee it not 
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very frequently happen in some parts of the day that he would have as many as adozen appli- 
cations at once ?—He might have; but it would not take a person having to look at the 
catalogue more than five minutes to find any book; and with well-trained attendants, it would 
not be necessary to look out more than one ticket in a dozen in the catalogue for the press-mark, 

7690. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you think that only one officer would be sufficient to put down 
the press-marks to all the books ?—I think so, considering the number of books called for in the 
course of a day (I believe the number is small), There would be no difficulty. If every ticket 
wanted a press-mark put to it, I think there would be no difficulty in one attendant putting the 
press-mark. ; ; 

7691. (Chairman.) Are you aware of the number of books required in the course of a day 7— 
They, on an average, amount to 440 per day. I think that one person could refer to the 
press-mark and put them down, and in many instances he would, by practice, know their place 
in the library, without looking in the catalogue for them, which is an important part of the 
consideration, 

7692. We wish to understand whether you have at any period mentioned, formally or other- 
wise, to the Trustees or Principal Librarian, the views which you entertain as to the defects of 
the catalogue, or the defects of the arrangements of the reading-room ?—Not formally. I have 
never been asked such a question; and J did not consider it my duty to make the suggestion. 

7693. Do you consider that it would have been at all inconsistent with your duties under the 
statutes to make such representations upon any subject in which you found yourself concerned, 
connected with the arrangements of the Museum ?—I do not think it comes within my duty as 
a matter of absolute duty, 

7694, Do you think it incompatible with your duty?—No; Ido not. And upon such a 
question, if I was asked, I would willingly give my opinion, but in a case of this description I 
should certainly wait to be asked to give my opinion, and then [ would give the best opinion I 
could; but I do not think my duty demands more than attention to my own department. 

7695. (Sir &. I. Murchison.) Are you aware of an order of the Trustees to that effect ?— 
No. 

7696. (Lord Seymour.) In your answer, as corrected, you state that you “have heard man 
readers complain of the difficulty, of the state of the catalogues, and the rules for getting the 
books :” it appears now that the difficulty is the trouble of readers themselves looking through 
the catalogue and writing down the press-marks ?—I thought you referred only to one particular 
matter before. There is another difficulty as to the state of the catalogue itself, that is to say, 
it is partly in manuscript and partly in print, and not perfectly alphabetically arranged, made 
after various manners, and containing a very large number of miscellaneous items. 

7697. The first difficulty you find, is that the readers should have the trouble at all of 
writing down the press-mark ; as the Commissioners understand, that is the first difficulty ?— 
That adds considerably to the time before they can get the book. 

7698. You have been in the Museum since 1817 ?—-Yes, I have been appomted since 1821]. 

7699. Have you often consulted the library at different periods since you haye been here? 
—I have often required 20 and 30 books a-day. 

7700. Have you gone to the library for that purpose?—Not often lately; formerly, I haye 
gone there, sometimes lately, but not so much as I did formerly. 

7701. When you went to the library formerly, did you go as the public would go, and look 
out for a book, and send for it from the reading-room ?—No, ever since I have been appointed 
I have gone into the library itself. I have usually stated to one of the attendants what I 
wanted, and he formerly generally knew where the book was, and got it for me; if there was 
a difficulty, I had to look for it in the catalogue, but generally I found that the attendants who 
were acquainted with the library, knew where the greater part of the books wanted were, and 
they got them at once, without the trouble of looking for them in the catalogue. 

7702. But it appears from your own evidence upon the system, that you say that now, if a 
difficulty does occur, you go to one of the assistants of the department, and make inquiries 
privately ?—I was speaking of what I did formerly. I spoke of the attendant in the former 
ease, and now [I refer to an assistant; if a difficulty occurs where I want a book, and cannot 
find it in the catalogue, and I suspect that it is in the Museum, I then go to an assistant, 
that is, to Mr. Watts, for example, who has a very great knowledge of the books, as he is 
employed in placing them on the shelves, and inquire if there is such a book, he says at once 
whether it has passed through his hands or not; but that is a very different thing from the 
auswer I gave before, with regard simply of going to an attendant, and saying, I want such 
and such a book ; will you tell me where such a book is to be found in the library ? 

7703. You used to go formerly, merely to the reading-room, and write down the name of 
the book you wanted; was that so?—Since 1821, I have always gone into the library and 
got them myself, or if J did not know where to find a book myself, [ have inquired of the 
attendant, if he could tell me where it was, or I would consult the catalogue; before 1821 it 
was nearly the same thing; but before I was employed in the Museum, when I wanted to 
consult printed books, I have been to the reading-room, and got books in the same manner 
as other readers. 

7704. And since 1821, you have gone to the library, and got from the assistant the books 
you wanted ?—I have generally got them myself; I generally wrote down what it was, if I 
took the book away, and left the ticket in the place the book occupied on the shelf, or if the 
attendant did not know where the book was, I then went to the catalogue to find out where it 
was; but one knew by practice the places of the different books coming in one’s own depart- 
ment of study, and one generally knew where they were to be found at once. 

; 7705. But still you have stated, that you found difficulties sometimes in finding books ?— 

Under some circumstances, when I have been looking for the less frequently consulted books. 
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7706. Will you state when this difficulty occurred as to the books ?—I had a knowledoe 
of the position of the books in the old library, but when the books were moved into the new 
library, then all my previous knowledge was useless. 

7707. Did any difficulty arise to you before the alteration of the library, that does not 
occur to you now ?—No, I think the procuring of books formerly, before 1837, was as easy as 
it could, consistent with safety and convenience to other readers: if the attendants did not 
know the place of a book, then it was necessary to consult the catalogue. 

7708. You say that you have had difficulty in finding books; we want to know when that 
difficulty oceurred?—The difficulty has occurred since 1837, and more especially since 1845, 

7709. Can you refer to any period?’—The period of moving the library, and of the new 
rules are pretty nearly of the same date. 

7710. The moving of the library, and the new rules are pretty nearly of the same date ?— 
Yes ; I think that the change was made somewhere about 1835. The difficulty I particularly 
referred to, was with reference to the state of the catalogue, and the necessity of finding the 
press-marks; of getting the press-marks and marking them; the ceremonies that you go 
through to get the books at the present moment, instead of going or sending an attendant to 
fetch the books from the library at once, when found the officers and assistants have to go 
through exactly the same ceremony as the readers in the reading-room; it involves the same 
loss of time and labour, and they can only get books during the time the attendants are there. 

7711. Then you think that the officers of the Museum should have the privilege of going 
im and finding the books, and taking them away without going through any such form as 
prevails in the reading-room?—I know of no evil that arose out of that plan formerly, and 
therefore I do not see that there is any benefit in the alteration, but there is certainly a creat 
loss of time and inconvenience. 

7712. You are asked whether you think that any officers in the Museum should have the 
right to go into the library, and take away any books that they please without making any 
reference to the catalogue ?—I do not understand the question, that is not what I complain of. 

7713. What do you complain of ?—The reason [ complain is this, that we have to go 
through certain ceremonies; if we know where the book is, instead of taking it ourselves, we 
have to look at the catalogue, and put down the press-mark, and wait; we have to give our 
tickets to the attendant, and he gets the book for us, enters it, and performs other ceremonies. 
As I said in my evidence, I found that I had certain difficulties to undergo; for the last four or 
five years I have not been to fetch books; i was consuming time which I could more valuably 
employ, and therefore I have employed one of my attendants to get the books for me, and he 
will explain to you better than I can the ceremonies he has to go through to get the books ; 


and when I have complained that he had been a long time getting a book, he has said, I could 
not get. it in a shorter time, though I knew its place on the shelves. 

7714. You say that you now know where to find the books; but you stated that you thought 
many of the difficulties arose from moving the books?—Many years have passed now since 
that period, and having made use of the Museum in the mean time, I now know where most 


zoological books are Be the library. I stated that difficulty as occasioned at that period ; but 
having made use of the books for a considerable period of time, we now know more where many 
of those books are, and more and more every day. 

7715. Since you have known where the books are, where they are placed, have you expe- 
rienced the same difficulty in finding them ?—Not in finding them, but in getting them for my 
purpose into the Zoological Department. 

7716. ‘Then what did you mean by saying that you found difficulty in finding them ?— 
Perhaps it would have been better to say in getting them, than finding them. I perhaps ought 
to have corrected that word, and have said in getting them for my department. 

7717. Do you mean to say that when you have written down the books and the press-marks, 
you have not received the books for a long time ?—I have no catalogue in my department 
from which I can write down the press-marks; all I can do is to write down what I know to 
be the title of the book, and my attendant goes to the catalogue and finds out where it is, and 
adds the press-mark, because as I have no catalogue, it is impossible I can add the press- 
mark. 

7718. When you send an attendant into the library, you send him to the catalogue in the 
reading-room ?—I say, get me Lamarck’s History, so and so. I want such and such a volume; 
and then the attendant goes and gets it in the best way he can; because when I went myself to 
find a book, not being quite au fait to all the regulations, I broke through the rules, and lost 
much time, therefore I found it better to employ one person who knew them. 

7719. Who is that one person that you have employed ?—An attendant named Parrell. 

7720. Do you always send him to get your books?—I do not always, because he may not 
be in the way ; if he is not, I then send some other of the attendants, or Mr. Doubleday or Mr. 
White, the assistants of the department ; but as a rule, I employ Parrell to get the books, 

7721. And Parrell has been a long time gone to get the books, has he ?—Yes; the reason 
he gives is “1 could not get the press-mark,” or “there were so many tickets,” ory) I could 
not get to the catalogue.” When I have complained that he has been a long time getting them, 
that is the answer | have got. 

7722. Do you know whether he went into the reading-room, and acted like a stranger, or 
whether he went into the library and asked one of the librarians?—He went into the library 
and consulted the library catalogue, or if that was occupied, sometimes the catalogue in the 
reading-room. We formerly only had to leave a ticket in the place of the books. 

7723, (Lord Wrottesley.) Did you leave a ticket when you took a book in 1821, or at any 
time before 1831?—I always left a ticket. I know very well that tickets were left, but I 
cannot state exactly when those tickets were first left. When anybody took books to their own 
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house, they inserted the titles ina book, but I had no house before 1840, therefore this did 
not apply to me; but I think the assistants always left tickets. 

7724. (Lord Seymour.) But as you have told us that you think the old rule was a more 
convenient one, can you not explain what that old rule was to which you wish to revert ?—I 
should wish to revert to the plan, so that if an officer or assistant, or any person connected with 
the house wished to take a book from the library, he should leave a ticket for it m the place 
from which it was taken; those who are going there every day know better than anybody else 
where the books are, and if the attendant goes to the place in the library where the book ought 
to be, and he finds a ticket, he knows he has to apply to such and such a person for the book ; 
that was the system. 

7725. You think that any officer should go into the library and take away a book, merely 
putting his ticket in its place, without any reference to the librarian ?—I never heard of any 
evil from that system. 

7726. That is what was done before ?—That was what was done, and what I think was a 
very convenient plan. 

7727. (Lord Wrottesley.) Were not the tickets frequently lost and misplaced, and some- 
times not left ?—That, I think, the Keeper of the Printed Books will be better able to give an 
answer to than I can. J am not aware that any books were not found when wanted. 

7728. With reference to a former answer of yours, that you did not consider it your duty to 
make suggestions, or to that effect, are you aware that at page 22 there is a statute to this 
effect, that the officers are to conduct themselves as men who have the credit and utility of 
the institution truly at heart. Does not that seem to give an invitation to the officers to make 
suggestions where they conceive that the utility of the institution may be in any way promoted 
by such suggestions ?—I do not believe the custom of the house is to do that; but perhaps the 
best way to make such suggestions is in conversation with the officers of the department, and 
if any conversation took place, I have always stated fairly what I thought would be advan- 
tageous; I have never made any official reports to the Trustees out of my own department. 
But when the Commission was formed, I considered it my duty to give them any suggestions 
for the improvement of the Museum that occurred to me, especially as the facility of getting 
books is of the utmost importance to the Zoological Department. 

7729. (Lord Seymour.) In your evidence given in June, 1848, you were asked “ Have you 
found the Trustees always ready to listen to any suggestion which you have made to them?” 
Your answer is “Generally so; in every case where I have made a suggestion, they have 
always received whatever suggestions I have made, and I have generally found them carried 
into execution, if not immediately, at least very often after a time. J must say, that the rela- 
tionship between myself and my brother officers, and the Trustees, have been exceedingly 
comfortable, everything that I could desire ?”-—In speaking with regard to the Trustees, I 
spoke wholly and entirely with regard to my own department, and therefore all the evidence 
you have read was connected with my own department, and not with regard to any other depart- 
ment; and it is perfectly consistent with my own feeling, for I have no reason to complain of 
any officer in this house, and I hope, on the other hand, they have no reason to complain of me ; 
my evidence in that case was entirely relative to my department. I was examined about my 
department, and spoke to that. 


[ The Witness withdrew. ] 


The Rev. Samuel Roffey Maitland, D.D., examined. 


7730. (Chairman.) We understand that you were for several years librarian to the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury ?—I was. 

7731. Do you continue in that situation in the library at present ?—No, I do not. 

7732. Have you drawn up any catalogue or list of parts of that collection ?—I have drawn 
up several lists and printed two, one entitled “A List,” and the other ‘* An Index ;” on a smal 
scale, that is, of a very few books. 

7733. Is not that an Index of such English books in that library as were printed before 
1600 ?—Yees, it is. 

7734. Do you consider such an Index as that as identical with, or as a different work from a 
catalogue ?—It is in fact a catalogue, but I called it “ An Index” because it was taken from a 
catalogue which was made with full titles, and it is really an index of a catalogue which I made 
and still have in rough manuscript. 
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7739. Do you think that it would be advisable to draw up and print such a List or Index as 
that of a collection like that of the British Museum ?—I do not know what the object would be. 

7736. The object, it is presumed, would be to meet the demand of the public for some 
printed catalogue which does not now exist ?—Yes; but what I rather meant was, that in the 
case of publishing any catalogue, the object of it, that is to say, the means by which the public 
are to have the benefit of the use of it, would seem to me very much to modify the form in 
which the catalogue should be made. I do not know whether it would be proposed to put it 
before the public for general and gratuitous inspection, or whether they would be expected to 
buy it; and, I suppose, it would make a material difference in the mode of forming the cata- 
logue which of those two things was contemplated ; but I do not know which is. 

7737. Sucha catalogue of books, it is presumed, would be prepared for sale; but, of course, 
we should be unable to say how many persons would become purchasers ?—According to the 
best opinion I have formed, on a very rough calculation, a catalogue of the books in the 


Museum made exactly like this [the Index produced by the witness] would extend to about 
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550 such volumes, and, at the same price at which this was sold, would cost each purchaser 
somewhat more than 100/. a copy. 

7738. Is the price at which this was sold calculated upon any profit, or to bring it as nearly 
to the expense as possible ?—-I am not sure upon what grounds the publisher put the precise 
sum that he did, but, of course, I did not expect, nor have I found it such as to repay me. 

7739, If it repaid anybody, it repaid the publisher?—No; it will never pay anybody, that 
is quite certain. It was published entirely at my own risk. 

7740. Are you of opinion that a list or index drawn up on the plan of yours, but containing 
about 800,000 entries of books in all languages, of all dates, and on all subjects, could be 
drawn up in three or four years, and printed in one?—Yes, if there be a sufficient number of 
persons employed I suppose it might be. I do not see any reason why it should not. 

7741. Do you think it would be practicable, by greatly increasing the number of persons 
employed, at the same time to secure uniformity of execution ?—I do not think that there could 
be an entire uniformity, perhaps, and there would be a great deal of danger of mistakes from 
the haste with which it might be done; but still I should think it might be done, and that 
nothing but a division of labour would be wanted to render it possible. 

7742. Do you think it could be performed to an extent, as to accuracy and uniformity, that 
would make such a work creditable to the library and satisfactory to the public ?—I think it 
might be made fully creditable to the Museum; but how far it would be satisfactory to the 
public I do not know, because [ do not know how far they would come in contact with it; I do 
not know in what way it would be laid before them. I do not think that, as far as my own 
observation goes, the public make much use of the catalogue that is already published; we 
had one in the Lambeth Library. Of course it was sent there, from the Museum. 

7743. Did you originally draw up the titles of the books included in your List or Index in 
the same short manner in which they appear printed ?—In the List they are printed, I believe, 
with very few exceptions, fully and verbatim, every word of the title-page, because that was a 
list of merely the books that were thought to be curious from their age, and of which it was 
worth while to print their full title, and they are printed so. In the other, I have already stated 
I had drawn them out quite fully, and then made this, which is, in fact, an index of them. 

7744, (Sir Charles Lemon.) When you spoke of the catalogue being contained in about 
550 volumes, did you mean volumes of this description, containing only about 120 pages ?—I 
meant to say, that that would be about the relative proportion between this volume, and 
the matter that would arise from the cataloguing of 800,000 volumes, which is what I have 
seen stated as the number in the Museum—that book contains about 120 pages—tne Museum 
Catalogue, supposing it a fac-simile, would contain about 66,600 odd pages. I do not really 
know upon what ground the publisher charged that at 4s. 6d., which was, perhaps, rather a 
high price for so small a book; but if the other were sold at the same rate, or even at a much 
lower, it would cost a greater sum, I think, than the public would give for it. 

7745. (Chairman.) Are you of opinion that it is expedient that a complete catalogue of all 
the works in the Library of the British Museum, containing full and accurate titles of every 
article in that collection, should be printed?—No; I do not see a sufficient reason for it. 
The greater part of the books would be such as, it would be taken for granted, are already in 
the library ; they would form a very great part of it, and, therefore, constitute a very great part 
of the expense, and, on the same ground, operate as a very material obstacle to the public 
buying it or getting possession of it, and, in that way, I should think it would be injurious to the 
catalogue that it should entirely consist of full titles. 

7746. Have you turned your attention much to the difficulties of cataloguing anonymous 
publications ?—I have had occasion to catalogue, at different times, a good many. 

7747. Have you adopted, for your own purposes, any particular rule upon that subject ?—- 
I cannot say that I have adhered to any rule in the very small lists that I have published. 
The Index contains only about between 1300 and 1400 articles, and the List fewer still; the 
latter containing only full titles of course does not admit of the question, and in the other it 
really was done in such a hurry that I am afraid no regular rule was followed. It was done 
under circumstances which led to its being done in very great haste, and it has many faults 
which arise from haste. But if I had to do such a thing again, I should adopt the method of 
putting the book under the first word, rejecting the article. 

7748. Do you mean whether that first word be an adjective or substantive ?— Yes, 

7749. (Lord Seymour.) So that if, for instance, it was “A Brief Account” of something, it 
would come under the word “ Brief ?”—Yes. 

7750. (Chairman.) Take for example, the title “ Necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any 
Christian Man :” would you publish that under the word “ Necessary,’’ as the leading word, or 
under the word “ Doctrine ?”—I am afraid I may be convicted of some inconsistencies; but I 
must say that I should put it under the word “ Necessary.” I should certainly, if I was 
making a large catalogue for the public. I am quite aware of difficulties on that point some- 
times occurring, but the great object is certainty; and if a man who knows there is a 
catalogue knows that there is a rule, though it is an absurd rule, and that he will find the 
books by adhering to that rule, without minding whether it is an absurd rule or not, or setting 
his judgment against the librarian’s, as to whether it should be put under one word or the other, 
he knows that under that word he will find it—at least, that is my own feeling, which I should 
act upon. 

7751. Do you think it improper, in the case of duplicates and triplicates, and so forth, of 
books in the library, to enter them separately, so that each may have its peculiar press-mark 
affixed to it, merely with the words “ Another copy,” or “The same ?’—TI should think that 
that was, to say the least, quite enough; but I do not know what the benefit of putting the 
press-marks would be, except for the use of the house. I put the press-marks to the lists that I 
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The Rev. S.R. had made, for my own convenience and that of those who used the library, but for a catalogue 

Maitland. DD. jn general use to have them would be scarcely necessary ; and the expense of so very large 

Match Ve: 1849. 2 catalogue would be reduced by not putting them ; but, at all events, people would not require 
more than that, I should think. I do not see why they should. 

7752. Is there any objection to an edition of a work in every respect like the one which 
precedes it, with the exception of size, place, date, being entered with merely the words 
«Another edition,” and its proper size, and place, and date being specified?—No; if there is 
strictly no difference but those. If there is a difference, I should almost say any difference, it 
ought to be noticed. | ; 

7753, Ave you of opinion that modern works are those which ought to receive or engross the 
special attention of the librarian at the British Museum, and that it is of importance that they 
should be placed at the disposal of the readers within a few days of their publication ?—I am 
really not sufficiently acquainted with the constitution of the Museum to know what is required 
of the librarian. I suppose while he holds the office, he has to do what the Trustees and the 
constitution of the Museum require from him; but it would be very inconsistent with what appears 
to me to be the proper nature and design of the Museum, that they should require his special 
attention to be directed to those points. 

7754. Supposing you should find that a reader complains that he has not found Mr. Macau- 
lay’s History of England entered in the catalogues of the Museum, and available for his 
purposes within six weeks of the publication of it, or referring to any such work as that, do you 
think that that complaint is one that is well founded ?—I do not really know what the Museum 
engages for in its reading-room. If it engages to supply the public with new publications, 
perhaps it ought to let them know definitely how much they may expect. It seems to me to 
be a great pity that the public should expect, or should have been led to expect, that they 
would have all new publications; but I do not know whether the laws of the institution require 
that they should be furnished to them or not. 

7755. But viewing the institution with respect rather to what its laws and main objects in 
your opinion ought to be, than what they are, what would be your opinion upon such a question 
as that ?—I think, if I may say it without impropriety, that the Museum fails very much in 
that respect (in attempting to be a popular library), being, in fact, only open at a time when 
people cannot make much use of it, and therefore I think that that part of the institution is in 
avery great degree a failure. It seems that very little advantage is taken of it by the public ; 
they do not know what books are in it, and therefore they ask for a catalogue ; but I believe 
that if a catalogue were printed, they would never, one in a hundred, get a sight of it, unless 
some particular means are intended and proposed for putting it before them gratuitously, but it 
would be a difficult matter. However, as for printing anything containing all the books in the 
Museum, it cannot be printed in such a manner as that any considerable number of persons 
should buy it. I think that is quite out of the question. It seems to me, with regard to the 
library of a museum, it should consist chiefly of those things which are curious and valuable in 
themselves, as in this Museum a great part of the contents are; so curious and so valuable as 
to present a great obstacle to the use of the other less valuable part. If any of the less scarce 
books were lost,—if the gentleman had not found Macaulay’s History here,—if it had been 
burnt or stolen, a new copy might be had a few hours afterwards from the publisher’s, but if 
the rare publications were burnt, they could not be restored. If the place were opened in 
such a way as to run the risk of the destruction of things which, if they are once lost, are irre- 
trievable, it seems that the two things are working against each other, in such a way that the 
public have not the benefit of either, and especially have not the benefit of modern publications, 
and therefore a great deal of the time, and trouble, and money, laid out, seem to be ina 
great measure wasted. ‘The fact seems to be this: that of the reading tickets that are out (I 
Suppose there may be explanations of it, I do not know, but as far as I see) those who have 
reading tickets use them, upon an average, something less than once in six months; and it is 
probable that most persons who possess the privilege of reading here, could not have done much 
more—that is, they could not have used them, under their particular circumstances, more than 
they did. Of course, if during the time the Museum is open, the larger number of those who 
would be most. likely to use the library are usually employed in their own business, that is an 
obstacle. It appears from some statements, I think, that there are from 30,000 to 40,000 tickets, 
and that the daily visitors to the reading-room have averaged about 250. Supposing the Mu- 
seum to be opened about 300 days in the year, which, I suppose, is as much as it is, or more, 
that would make about 75,000 persons, at the rate of about 250 a day, I do not mean that all 
the 30,000 to 40,000 actually do come once in the six months, but that there are either very 
few persons who attend at all, or that if many persons attend, they come very seldom, and that 
the thing does not produce that benefit to the public which the great outlay of trouble, of talent, 
of time, and of money, might produce for them, 

7756. Have you been in the habit of attending the reading-room frequently yourself ?—No, 
for the reason I mention; that I could never, without a great deal of inconvenience, come at the 
hours that were necessary for that. I had a great deal on my own hands, that required my 
presence at Lambeth just at the same hours, 

7757. Have you occasionally ?—I have beenin the reading-room occasionally for many years 
past. 

7758. Have you had occasion to consult the present catalogue in the reading-room ?—Oh, 
yes, very often. 

7759. Have you found much inconvenience from the present form of that catalogue, the 
admixture of print and manuscript ?—No, Iam not aware of having done so; I think the 
greater inconvenience has been that there is not table and shelf room enough for it. 

7760. But with regard to the catalogue itself, do you consider that the admixture of print 
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and manuscript is a serious inconvenience to a man of literary habits ?—No, as far as I recol- 
lect ; I have not looked at it perhaps for this year or two; it always appeared to me to be very 
legible and intelligible. 

7761. Have you had any means of forming a judgment in your own mind as to the class of 
persons who frequent the reading-room, and their objects; whether, for instance, they are 
generally objects rather of profound research, or whether it is not frequented by persons of 
more superficial acquirements and views in literature?—As far as my own observation has 
gone, I am led to believe that a great many persons come here to look for curious books once 
now and then; but some more frequent visitors, I should think, come for other purposes. To 
copy plates, for instance, from the books, or [ have sat at a table, with a boy who was reading 
his lesson, and had got Euripides, a Greek grammar, and a lexicon—another gentleman also 
I once sat with, I do not know how he had ordered (and indeed this is a sort of information 
that would be got from the tickets given for the books), but most certainly, in that case, I 
should suppose he had ordered Sir Walter Scott’s works—there was a table full of them-—he 
seemed to be selecting which of them he should read. I-think there has generally been a good 
deal of that. 

7762. Do you think it is desirable so to mould the arrangements of this Institution as to 
afford facilities to persons of that description for consulting the library and using it ?—I think 
it would be a much better thing to disconnect such an Institution, It would be a very good 
thing if there were a national library, I think, under less stringent regulations, to which people 
should be more freely admitted than to this; and if you had it lighted up, and if they destroyed 
a book, or stole a book, or burnt the whole thing together, it would be easily replaced ; 
whereas, in this case, if the place were once destroyed the treasures that it has can never be 
regained. And then I would let them use those books as they pleased, and have that sort of 
books which would be wanted there, but really are not wanted here, by the persons who would 
come to it. Then make such a catalogue of the books of the Museum that zts books might be 
made known to them, and that some facility might be given to them to know whether the books 
really were in the Museum or not before they came to inquire for themselves. Perhaps it is not 
obvious how that might be done, but I think some way might be found by which men at a 
distance might know whether it was worth their while to undertake a journey to London to see 
a book which they could not find within 100 miles of them; that has been my own case very 
much. I gladly would have paid as much as the expense of a journey to London, when I 
was living in the country, to have known whether certain books were here or not. 

7763. Do not you think you could have obtained that information by writing to some officer 
of the Museum ?—]I can thankfully say that I have, on every application for information, or for 
anything that I could wish, received from every gentleman in the Museum, without exception, 
every assistance. There is scarcely one to whom I am not under obligation. I have always 
felt that I was treated with the greatest possible courtesy by all of them; but I am speaking 
of a long series of years, when I was seeking books, that I had a great difficulty in getting. I 
should have been very glad to have known whether they were here or not, and if I did not 
know whether they were here, [had no other course than to request a person resident in London 
to go and get a reading-ticket, and to go into the reading-room, and look oyer a number of 
catalogues which he had never seen before, and which he did not understand, and then to let 
me know, if he came to know anything. 

7764. Do you think it would be desirable that an officer should be appointed in this Insti- 
tution as a corresponding clerk, who might be written to for such a purpose ?—I do; and I 
have said so for many years. 

7765. Do you think by adopting that arrangement the difficulty you have found yourself, 
and the want you have felt, would be supplied ?—I think so, because such an inquiry would 
be answered ina moment by any one ox the spot; he would only have to fill up a printed 
form as short as possible; in fact, any attendant in the Museum knows how to go at once to 
see whether a book is there; but if I send up to a friend in London I must instruct him in the 
first instance how he is to get a reading-ticket, and when he has got the reading-ticket then he 
has to come upon a large mass of catalogue, which perhaps he never saw in his life before, and 
does not how know to deal with, and then, as I have found in my early days, he perhaps misses 
some part of it. A great part of the strangers who have reading-tickets must do so. I have 
had very great doubts when I have got at the catalogue whether I have not left half the thing 
behind me. 

7766. Supposing there were in this library some thousands more or less of duplicates and 
triplicates, of no specific variety or value, do you think they might, with advantage, be applied 
to the purpose of lending libraries, attached or unattached to this institution ?—Yes, I think 
unattached to this institution; for I do feel—I have no right perhaps to say it—but i¢ does 
appear to me to be a totally anomalous thing, that the Museum should have such libraries 
attached to it. I think that there should be a library of books, both manuscript and printed, 
such as are of themselves rare and curious, formed in the Museum; and it is an exceedingly 
advantageous thing that there should be such a place for them to be deposited in safety, and 
they should be guarded with all possible care ; but when that care comes to be an obstruction 
to the use of the common description of books, which would be used by the nation in general, 
then I think it becomes disadvantageous, and I would sever the connection of them, and have 
a general library in another place. 

7767. (Lord Wrottesley.) What you mean is, that the Museum should only contain rare 
books, and that there should be one or more libraries for the more common books, whether 
in the nature of public lending libraries or not ?—I should hardly put it so strongly as to say it 
should contain only rare books. In the first place there ought to be a library as a part of the 
establishment connected with every department of it, that is to say; in mineralogy, zoology, 
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The Rev. S.R, and so on; so that a person ought to be able to find here books in every department of science 
Maitland, D.D. which belong to the Museum. There ought to be also common books of reference, diction- 
ars aries, and things of that kind. And with reference to rare books, I think that one may con- 
March 15, 1849. sider all books printed before a certain time as in a certain degree rare, and as worthy of a 
place in the Museum; and then, in the other library, I would not keep merely new books, but 
such books as were ina proper sense considered standard works, and such as that part of the 
public would indicate a wish for; and, whatever the demand was, I would meet it with a supply. 

I speak now of the other library, supposing no connexion between that and this. 

7768. ( Chairman.) Supposing the system which has gone on so long, in preserving here all 
the books contained in this library, were incapable of other alteration, do not you think the 
arrangement you have specified with regard to duplicates might still be adopted for the pur- 
pose of lending libraries ?—Yes, I should think it might, except where the duplicates are very 
rare books. 

7769. Of course, making that exception ?—There is a triplicate book in this List, of which 
I have never seen mention of any other copy, except one that is at Oxford ; and I do not find 
that it ever was seen by any bibliegraphical writer. Sometimes there are very scarce books, 
that have certain variations and peculiarities, which make it very desirable to keep the three 
copies, or four, or any number. 

7770. (Mr. Milnes.) Is that book, of which there are three copies, in the Museum ?—No. 

7771. (Chairman.) Without regard to any alteration in the present system of the collection 
of books for the Museum, do you think it would be very desirable, with a view to the interests 
of this institution, and as clearing it from a class of readers who might more properly pursue 
their studies elsewhere, that large lending libraries should be established in other places, and 
supported by the public?—Yes. I think, so far as it had that effect, it would be a very good 
thing. But as far as my own observation goes, from the few opportunities I have had of 
judging, I think another class of persons, and those who, perhaps, attend here the most, are 
persons who are compiling books, and who want a number of books frequent!y out of which to 
make one. I do not know that they would be got rid of by that. But those are points on 
which the gentlemen in the house are much better informed than I can be. 

7772. But would not the books which they generally want, however numerous, be a very 
usual, and, very ordinarily, an attainable class, which would not come under the category of 
rare, or even very expensive books ?—I really do not know what the character is; I have 
been so seldom, and at such intervals, in the room, and [ know so little of the other readers 
there, that I cannot say. Ihave frequently seen that persons were reading common books, and 
that has taken my attention; and, of course, having been led to observe it, I have recollected 
the circumstance more. But I think that lending libraries of that kind would be very good 
things, and would certainly, so far as they had any effect, have a good one with regard to 
the reading-room here. 

7773. Are you a subscriber to the London Library in St. James’s-square ?—I am. 

7774. Have you found much occasion to make use of that library ?—No, I have not myself 
used it much ; [ have, I believe, only been once in it since it was in St. James’s-square ; but 
then, of course, my situation was such that I had more books upon my hands than I knew 
how to deal with. 

7775. (Lord Seymour.) You were widerstood to say, that you made this short Index from a 
larger catalogue prepared in manuscript ?—Yes. 

7776. Did you make that larger catalogue ?—-J did; it never was in any other state than 
slips, but they were large quarto slips, containing, I believe in every case, every word of the 
title-page, and such bibliographical remarks as I could collect. 

7777. Now, supposing you had printed that catalogue with the full title, how much more 
space would it have taken than this smaller catalogue, can you at all state?—No, I cannot 
give any idea; it still exists only in the form of quarto slips; I put it up in pasteboard cases; 
they are rough slips, they are not fit to print; but it would make rather a large volume, I 
think. 

7778, Would they go into one octavo volume ?—I think they would. 

7749. Can you state how long it took you to prepare that catalogue?—No, I cannot state 
that, because it was done at different times; and as to the preparation of it, the simple truth 
respecting it is, that I got permission from the Archbishop to publish this account of English 
books, and having got the permission, I went on very leisurely making those quarto slips. But 
then, at the time when I made this Index, the Archbishop was in a state of health, which led 
me and others to suppose that he was very near his end. I did not know that his suecessor 
might either wish to employ me, or to continue the permission that was given to print it, and [ 
wished to get it out while I could. I wrote that Index in the mornings, of what Ll apprehended 
to be almost the last days of the Archbishop. His Grace, however, recovered ; but I was 
anxious to get it through the press as quickly as I possibly could, and also to get it as cheaply 
done as I could, because my object was to lead other persons to bring out similar lists, and to 
show them that it might be done with a very little trouble, and a very little expense. 

7780. Your object was, to induce other persons to bring out similar lists of libraries 2— 
Yes, of the remarkable books in libraries, 

7781. You think, then, that short lists like this are a benefit to persons engaged in particular 
lines of inquiry, and generally to the cause of literature ?—Quite so, when they are merely 
confined to books of a certain degree of age, and of some degree of rarity. There is a little 
catalogue which has been published at Trinity College, Cambridge, which is very much like 
the other [handing the same to the Commissioners]. But my principal object was to get a know- 
ledge of the existence of scarce books in different places, not so well known to contain them. 

7782. This has been done at Cambridge by Mr. Cranwell, the under-librarian ?— Yes, 
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7783. And it seems to be done upon something of the same principle as yours ?—Yes, it is; 
just the same, I think. 

7784. Do you know whether it is limited also to books before a certain date ?—I think it is 
stated there ; but I took it up just as I was coming out. It is. 

7785. In preparing the larger catalogue from which you made this short one, could you 
say how many titles you drew out ina day ?— No, I could not at all, because I never worked 
regularly at it; of course, my time was very much taken up by persons who wanted to see 
manuscripts there, and who came upon all sorts of business. 

7786. It appears that in your preface to this shorter catalogue, you state that you have 
abridged the titles especially, and you add, «* WhenI have had it in my power to refer to a 
notice of a book in Herbert’s Edition of Ames’s Typographical Antiquities, I have.” Then 
you add, “ I must, however, caution the reader, that I do not vouch for the accuracy of all the 
descriptions to which I refer, Where Herbert described a book that lay before him, he 
deserves all praise for the care and fidelity with which he did it; but many of his descriptions, 
which he very properly took from other sources, are defective and incorrect, and some are 
quite absurd.’ Then you proceed to instance some of the errors that have arisen from the 
mode in which Herbert formed his catalogue or his list, and many of those errors seem to 
have arisen from taking the titles from shorter catalogues which he had ?—His is a history of 
printing, digested under the names of the printers, and in a great many cases,—there are several 
hundreds of cases, so that if the work were to be republished, and these books found out, it 
would be a very great accession to literature there are hundreds of cases in which there is 
nothing to say about a book, but that it is “entered” so and so, in the books of the Stationers’ 
Company ; that is the only evidence of there ever having been sucha book, and therefore it 
comes with a most grotesque title frequently ; but it is a very good thing that he should have 
brought them forward as books printed by that particular printer; it is desirable for history, 
and as a clue to better information, and’so I say, that he “properly”’ took the titles, though 
they are absurd. 

7786*. Can you state what was the system adopted in the Lambeth Library for procuring 
books? You stated that you wrote this index for the convenience of persons who wished to 
consult the library. Now when they came to consult the library, what course did they adopt, 
—did they write down the title of the book and the press-mark /—No. In fact they generally 
came to me. I perfectly understood that the Archbishop wanted me to be responsible, and to 
take the trouble off himself. I was very willing and glad to do so, not to trouble him, He 
never gave me specific instructions, but sometimes persons applied whom I did not choose to 
admit without their getting an order from him; and very soon after I was there I got him to 
issue a peremptory rule that no book should go out (except, of course, for use by the family, 
or on the premises), without a written order from himself. 

7787. You mean not to allow a book to go out of the library ?—To go out of the library. 

7788. Had it been previously the custom for books to go out of the library ?—I do not think 
it had; but the books in the library had been very little used under the preceding Archbishop, 
I take it, and perhaps one or two before. The books that are in it were almost all furnished 
by a very few Primates, at different periods, with long intervals between them, and there was 
no mode of increasing it. Now and then a book was presented, but I think there are more 
books from the Museum than {rom any other quarter; the Statutes used to come, and Record 
Commission books, and several official things of that kind; but there was no fund, and no 
particular means were taken to increase it, 

7789. You had books trom the Museum, you say ?—Yes; its reports and publications of 
one sort and another. I did not read them enough to describe them. 

7790. Then there were few persons who were in the habit of consulting the library, we pre- 
sume ?—The manuscript library was more known than the printed one ; the printed library was 
very little known. I wished when I went there to make a fuller and more complete catalogue, 
if possible, and I had the old catalogue copied in slips; but I found that it was so very detective, 
and the trouble of it was so very great, that after a time I felt I could not do it single- handed, 
and that it would be more to the purpose, if I could, to make a list, however imperfect it might 
be, of the earlier printed books which were there, some of which I knew to be very scarce and 
curious. I had great difficulty in finding them out, because the catalogue was very imperfect, 
and did not refer to a great many books; and thus there were volumes turning up from time to 
time while I was making the List, so that I was a long time about it, and it made a very 
imperfect account, and was not good by the time it was done, of course. 

7791. Do you know how many entries there are in this short catalogue ?—I believe 1390. 
My object was to carry it on to the year 1633, which was the time of the death of Archbishop 
Abbott, who was a great benefactor to the library ; after that there was a great pause, till the 
time of Archbishop Tenison, and again until the time of Archbishop Secker. 

7792. In cataloguing anonymous works, it appears in the catalogue that where you could 
put the name, although the name was not on the book, you printed it under that name—was 
that so?—I dare say it is; I was guilty of all kinds of anomalies, I am quite aware. 

7793. We find here « H[arvey}, J[ohn],” put within brackets, which leads us to suppose that 
that is not on the title-page, but that only J. H. is on the title-page, and that you entered it 
under Harvey, ‘“‘ A discursive Probleme respecting Prophesies’’—was that your course ’—Yes, 
where the name was published ; but Iam not quite sure how it was in that case; but Iam quite 
aware that there is no regular system, and no accuracy, in that Index, for it was done under 
the circumstances I have mentioned; I was exceedingly anxious to get it through the press. 

7794, Have you with you any of your larger catalogues, from which you made this short 
index ?—~No, I have not, it is all in a rough state on loose leaves. 

7795. It seems, also, that in entering collections of works, you enter them only once under 
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one name; for instance, Hakluyt’s Voyages you have only entered once very shortly under 
the name ?—No. 

7796. But would such a system as that answer for a large library, where books are required 
to be searched after, and books that are somewhat scarce, if they were only entered in that 
sort of general manner?—] think I would enter such a book as that in that way; a person who 
wanted the book at all would know by that that he would find it. 

7797. But where one person has collected the works of a number of authors, do you think it 
generally advisable, in a catalogue, to refer by name to those different authors that are so col- 
lected 2-—O ves, I think so, in a full catalogue. If the Commissioners will allow me to refer 
to the prefa ce which has been just read, there I have said that my object was to lure if possible 
—I do not mean that I said so there in words—but if I could to induce fellows of colleges, or 
schoolmasters of endowed foundations, or minor canons of cathedrals, who have often, | know, 
very scarce and curious books under their care, and who are not always aware themselves of the 
existence of those books,—to get them to print either a cheap list or a catalogue. 

7798. Though what you have now said is applicable to colleges and to other institutions 
where there may be collections of rare books, do not you think that also will apply in some 
measure to the British Museum, that any catalogue of books printed before a certain date that 
are in the Museum, would be a useful catalogue ?—Oh, inestimable ; ten-fold and a thousand- 
fold. 

7799. Then to that extent, as we understand you, it would be valuable to have a catalogue 
prepared of the older and rarer books in the Museum ?—Yes. I do not mean to be particular 
about words, but I do not quite like to say “rare” works. I think that all books beyond a 
certain period are to such a degree rare as that they should be put in, and not that it should be 
done simply upon the principle of what used to be called, I do not know whether it exists still, 
« Bibliomania ;” I do not mean that a vast sum of money should be spent, or very great trouble 
taken, about what concerns rare literature solely, but all books, as far as I know, printed in 
England before 1600 are to a certain degree rare; that is to say, they are rare in this respect, 
that a man living in the country does not know where to look for them; if he found there was 
one at Oxford, he would go there, or if he found there was one at Cambridge, he would go 
there, but if he does not know where it is, it is a different thing, and he has then to go and 
ask. 

7800. Supposing it were determined that a catalogue should be made of the books in the 
Museum printed before 1600, would you recommend that that should be a catalogue with full 
titles, or merely abbreviated titles, the object being to promote literature and to assist the 
researches of literary men ?—I think that if the country were willing to spend money and to 
employ the men who would be necessary, it would be a very good thing to print the titles at 
full length, and to have the books somehow or other brought before the knowledge of the 
public; but I suppose that must be by some sort of hand-book, for it would be too voluminous 
and costly to come before the knowledge of the public in any other way. Gentlemen with small 
collections may do that, and those that have the finest collections, perhaps, most easily. 

7801. Even if it were limited to the period of 1600, you think that to give a full catalogue, 
with full titles of those works printed before the year 1600, would be too voluminous ?—It 
would be too voluminous for people to buy. I should be very glad to give a guinea, or two 
guineas for such a hook, but I could not give fifty pounds. 

7802. You are understood to have answered a former question with regard to a catalogue of 
common books and standard works by saying, that you did not see much use in publishing a 
catalogue, intimating that the Museum contains books which the public might naturally 
expect it would contain ?—I don't see the necessity for telling the public so. 

7803. You think that there would be an expense which would not be sufficiently met by 
any advantage that would result to literature ?—Exaetly ; I do not know what is proposed ; as 
I have already said, I do not know how the public would get the benefit of it—whether they 
would see it, except those persons who have the entrée; and, for that matter, they can now go 
to the catalogues, which are provided, ; 

7804. (Mr. Milnes.) Would not any such work find its way into all the principal literary 
institutions 2—I suppose it is probable that the question has been in some degree answered, at 
least, that some light has been thrown upon it by the fate of previous catalogues published by the 
Museum, as to how far they have been bought by the public. I have seen a catalogue once or 
twice, but I have never seen one in any private collection that I am aware of; not the present 
one, because, of course, if you say A, you must say B and C, and so on, and on the present 
scale, some people do not like to begin the work. 

7805. Have you got the eight-volume catalogue, and the catalogue of the King’s Library, in 
your library at Lambeth ?—It is in the hbrary at Lambeth. 

7806. Both of them ?—Yes. 

7807. (Chairman.) In order to prepare a catalogue of such works as come down to a 
certain date, in such a collection as the British Museum, would it not be almost necessary to 
have a full catalogue of the works in the Museum, in order to make the extracts from them of 
which that catalogue would consist ?—I presume there is a catalogue already in use from which 
those things might be taken and sufficiently correct. 

7808. But supposing a fuller and more correct catalogue were in progress, with a prospect 
of completion at some early period, would it not be desirable to wait for the completion of that 
catalogue in order to commence a catalogue of scarcer works—would not such a catalogue 
afford better materials for making an extracted catalogue?—If the new catalogue is to be 
much fuller than the catalogue which now exists for finding books in the Museum, it would 
then of course enable the maker of another catalogue to give fuller titles; but if it were 
thought sufficient to give short titles for the early printed books, Ido not know that the 
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present catalogue might not be sufficient. My object was to get, if possible, short lists printed, 
however inaccurately, even by persons who do not pretend to bibliographical knowledge of any 
kind, just to let us know what books exist, as I know they do, in libraries of churches and places 
about the country. I have had a great deal of opportunity of learning that; I sent a circular 
letter to all the parishes in the country, and got answers from a great number of the clergy 
with regard to the books in the libraries annexed to the churches, schools, &c.; there isa 
great deal of that sort in different places, and a great ‘deal in private collections, and many 
books among them that I suppose are not known to exist at all, and my object was to get the 
lists made as cheaply as possible, for even when they are very shabbily done, they are of value, 
and if not to be done cheaply, probably not to be done at all. 

7809. (Mr. Milnes.) You would’ therefore think it a matter of primary importance that 
there should be made handy and portable catalogues of special collections of works in such an 
institution as the British Museum ?—Yes, but then I would not merely say rare books, nor 
would I merely say books printed before a certain period, because there are other books 
to be found in tne Museum which, from circumstances, may have acquired a certain degree 
of rarity, which it would be worth while to put in such a catalogue, though they may have been 
printed at a more recent date. 

7810. Do you think that much valuable information may remain dormant from the want 
of such a catalogue ?—I think so, but I think that any catalogue containing the whole number 
of books must contain a great proportion, or consist, in a great degree, of titles of books which 
everybody would take for granted were here, and that it would do nobody any good to know 
that they were here, because they must come here to use them, and they might as well come 
here and ask for books of that sort without their being catalogued. But where it is a book 
that is really scarce, and a man does not know where to find it, when he can get the catalogue 
of the Bodleian library, and look over that and see that it is not there, it would be a creat 
thing for him to be able to refer to the catalogue of the British Museum and see that it is there, 
but then the extent of the collection is such that I do not think it ever could be brought into 
circulation, or made available to the general public. 

7811. Would not an accurate catalogue of that sort be a most valuable means of facilitating 
the formation of special catalogues ’—Certainly, it would be a very good thing as far as it went 
in its way ; but I do not think it would go far enough, because it would not be sufficiently open 
to public use. 

7812. But would it not bea very simple task to construct such special catalogues out of a 
large and accurate general catalogue when once made?—Yes, it would; but I do not know 
that it would be rendered much more easy, presuming, as I do, that there is a good working 
catalogue in the Museum from which they might be taken; of course, proper care might be 
taken by reference to the books themselves in many, or in most cases, but it does not follow 
that it would. No doubt there would be a greater check upon the correctness of it, from 
another catalogue having been made in the mean time. 

7813. Would you think it necessary that such special catalogues should be made by persons 
specially addicted to those subjects?—No, I should not think it necessary, if it entailed a very 
much greater expense or difficulty of any kind. Of course, the better people understood what 
they were about, the better it would be; but I do not think it would be necessary to have 
persons who were learned in particular sciences. They must find out the dates, and when 
they were in doubt, they must refer to persons who knew better than themselves; but they 
would have work enough from the dated books for some time. 

7814. (Chairman.) In fact, the learning which in your opinion is required, is practice in 
the specific occupation of cataloguing, rather than any distinct knowledge of science ?—Oh, 
yes ; I am perfectly convinced that any man in the habit of making catalogues could do it 
efficiently ; whereas, people who have not been engaged in making them, must have difficulty 
in knowing how to treat a book, or how to do it. 

7815. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Do you not imagine that a person acquainted with natural 
history, and also accustomed to making catalogues, would make a more complete and more 
effective classed catalogue of works on natural history than persons not conversant with it 2— 
Oh, certainly, a classed catalogue; but I think the question in this case rather supposes him to 
have a certain set of rules laid down by which he is to go, and by which he is told how he is to 
proceed. That is enough, I think. The great difficulty I have always found is, to persuade the 
catalogue-maker to be strict; if he will only follow what he sees written down without correcting 
or altering it in any way, that is the great point, and then whether he knows what he is writing 
or not is of very little consequence, if he will only write what is before him. 

7816. (Chairman.) When you made the catalogue of the Lambeth Library, had you the 
books of the library all taken down shelf by shelf, or in what other way did you proceed ?— 
There is a catalogue there, made, I believe, by Bishop Gibson and Archdeacon Wilkins, more 
than 100 years before I went there; at first, I had it all copied into slips; it was in three 
volumes folio: and there was also an additional catalogue of Archbishop Secker’s—a catalogue 
of books left by Archbishop Secker. I wished to incorporate them, and to make one of them, 
and I had the slips made, I then arranged the slips according to the press-marks, and so was 
able to go through the shelves regularly, collating the slip with the book; and in that way I 
went through a considerable part of the library; but then, as I have said, I found it was too 
great a task single handed, or, at least, with only the assistance of a clerk, whom I employed, 
and, therefore, I abandoned it, and thought I should be perhaps doing more good, and it would 
be of more use, if I picked out some of the old books that I knew to be nominally in the cata- 
logue, though very badly and imperfectly entered there, and others that were not entered at all. 
I had found that out by previously looking at the catalogue. The result was, that I printed 
the List of them. Then I wished to carry on the English books further, but in every case the 
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The Rev. S. R. original slip was made from the book itself, and never from the catalogue; but for the conveni- 
Maitland, D.D. ence of using the press-marks, I referred to the slip. 
cS oh 7817. (Lord Wrottesley.) But the transcription of the slips was completed ?—I do not think 
Merch 19,"1829. chat the pamphlet catalogue was ever completed. I am not sure about that, for I gave up the 
design. I felt it to be hopeless. I think in the first recess of the library alone I had to add 
about 900 slips, on collating about 2000 volumes. ; 

7818. (Lord Seymour.) How could you know that you had published an index of all the 
English books that were printed before 1600, unless you had the books taken down shelf by 
shelf 2—I am not certain of it, and I have no security for it, except that I worked over the cata- 
logue, and worked over shelf by shelf, for ten years and more (at least, not ten years then ; but as 
far as I knew the books then). I was aware afterwards of others, because I found some two or 
three, or four at a time, perhaps two or three times, when I have made a search. I do not think 
T have found a dozen altogether. 

7819. But if the object were to make a catalogue of the books printed before a certain date, 
which are now in the British Museum, do not you think the best way would be to have all the 
books in the Museum taken down, shelf by shelf, and a proper catalogue made of such books? 
—I am not sufficiently acquainted with the arrangements of the house to say; but I should 
suppose that the librarian would be able to cast his eye over shelf after shelf, and, perhaps, 
room after room, and say there are no such books there, no books printed before a certain date. 

7820. He might be certain that it would not be worth while to look there ?—Yes. 

7821. But, in some cases, a closer search might be necessary, or many curious books might 
escape being noted in the catalogue, might they not?—-Yes; there is no doubt that they will do 
that after all, for books will turn up frequently where you do not expect to find them. J had 
them turning out upon me some time after that List was printed, three or four at a time, 
though I had looked as much as [ did several times, and made what inquisition I could, but I 
think I got most of them; that was a very small thing, of course, compared to this. 

7822, You say that a catalogue of books printed before a certain time would be valuable, 
and you were also understood to say, that you thought a catalogue of special collections would 
be valuable ?—My desire was to get. catalogues of special collections made by the persons to 
whom they belonged; to get anybody, who would take the trouble, to publish an account of 
any few scarce books he possessed; that very little pamphlet contains many extraordinarily 
rare books, they would be of great value as a collection; that is quite carrying the principle to 
the extreme. I did not care to print anything connected with the Archbishop’s library in a less 
respectable way than I did; I thought that what I did was making it as cheap and small as I 
could do respectably. 

7823. This small catalogue you have given us is called a list of books connected with the 
English Reformation, and chiefly in the English language, in the possession of George Stokes, 
of Cheltenham, 1844?—Yes. 

7824. Then this catalogue refers, as it appears, only to books connected with the English 
Reformation ?— Yes. 

7825. Do you think that a catalogue of books in the Museum could be so classed, taking 
particular subjects, taking the Reformation, or taking the Rebellion, or any other such subjects, 
and classing them in that way ?—Everything of that sort that could be done would form a valu- 
able bibliographical work, but I do not know that it is the business of a library. A classed 
catalogue does not appear to me to be so mucha part of a library, as a part of a system of 
knowledge and instruction, which people ought not to expect from a librarian; they may get 
more or less of it as he may be able to give it. 

7826. Scientific men, who are making researches in the progress of science, are usually 
anxious to examine the papers and memoirs that are published by societies, philosophical and 
scientific societies, they would wish, therefore, to have a catalogue which should give a reference 
to those papers and memoirs; do you think that could be done in the British Museum with 

advantage ’/—I think the question of advantage is clear, the more that can be done the better— 
if you can find the money to do it, that is the only question; there are plenty of people who 
would be glad to be employed, and would be very well employed in doing all those things, 
and a great many more that would be very useful to the public, but then I do not know who 
is to pay for it; if the country is willing to do it, I think it would be a very good thing to do, 
But the essential difference, and the ground of difference, with regard to those books and the 
books which I have specified is, that though those transactions may be, and are, highly inter- 
esting, yet everybody knows that they exist; whereas older books are not known to be in ex- 
istence at all. I believe there are several books in that little Index of mine which are unknown 
to the persons who might have been supposed to be the very men most likely to know them, and 
to have met with them elsewhere ; but they remained unknown in that library ; and so there are 
books up and down the country at this time, thousands of books, in vestries and churches, and 
endowed schools, and other places, which, I think, might be collected together in the Museum, 
and the people would be very glad, indeed, to sell them at the price of waste paper; but, instead 
of that, they have been lying rotting, and have been destroyed and made away with, in a great 
many instances by those who did not know their value. 

7827. (Mr. Milnes.) You believe then that a great many books in that way have been 
made away with ?—I am sure of it, for when I fave been about in the country I have been into 
all kinds of libraries and seen books in places of that kind. 

_ 7828. Would the Archbishop have any power of either disposing of, or changing any books 
in the Lambeth Library ?—I do not know, I should think not; it was originally founded by 
Archbishop Bancroft for his successors, on condition that they should agree to keep it up, 
and subject to such rules as King James should see fit to frame and to approve, provided his 
Majesty would take the trouble (which the Archbishop kuew he would like very much to do), 
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and Archbishop Abbott was a most munificent benefactor to it, and thus books were multiplied ; 
and after this, the foundation having been laid, the library got nothing from Archbishop Laud 
or Archbishop Sancroft, nothing till the time of Archbishop ‘Tenison, and he was a great con- 
tributor. Archbishop Laud’s books went to St. John’s, Oxford, aud Archbishop Sancroft’s to 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, but Archbishop Tenison founded a library of his own, which 
bears his name, near St. Martin’s Church; still, a great quantity of his books came to Lambeth 
Palace, but after that a pause was made ’tll the time of Archbishop Secker, who also contri- 
buted to the library, most munificently. 

7829. Do you know anything of the Theological Library of London?—No. 

7830. Or of theological libraries at all, such as those of Archbishop Tenison, which you 
have alluded to?—No, I do not know of anything except one,a catalogue of which I got just as 
I was coming, or a little while ago, which is a catalogue of the library of Mr. Darling [producing 
the same], which I put into my pocket, because it appears to be particularly neat for a thing of 
that sort. My object has been to promote the doing it cheaply, because I knew it would not, 
otherwise, be done at all; but where there are ample means for doing it, I do not wish that it 
should be done shabbily. 

7831. Are there many students in the Lambeth Library ?—I do not know. I do not know 
what has been the case for these 12 months; but there were many private persons consulting 
the manuscripts and the books; besides those for the societies that reprinted old books, five or 
six different societies, the Camden Society, the Archeological, the Irish Archeological, the 
English Historical Society, the Parker, Anglo-Catholic, &c. 

7832. (Lord Wrottesley.) You have had experience in making both full-titled catalogues, 
and short-title catalogues, supposing that you were employed to make a catalogue of the library 
of the British Museum, how many books would you undertake to give a short account of in the 
course of an hour ?—It must so very much depend upon the nature of the book. 

7833. But take books upon the average ?—I should be afraid to say, for I do not think I 
ever marked it sufficiently. I used to do it thus: I always had some books on my table, at 
which I worked, but I had very frequent interruptions, to attend to one employment or another, 
which required my attention; however, I had a row of books by me, and 1 made those slips 
out, and let them be copied afterwards; but I think I very seldom worked for a full hour 
together, except upon the Index. 

7834. Now in making that short Index can you give us any idea of the number of titles 
which you abridged in the course of a day, or an hour, or any other space of time—can you 
give any guess ?—No, [ have no notion; I have not the least idea how many. 

7835. Should you say that it took more time to write the title fully than to make an abstract 
of the title?—The question there would depend partly, perhaps, on how brief the abstract might 
be; of course the time would, in many works, be very much shorter; one could as easily give 
a short title as any other upon that particular work, Hakluyt’s Voyages—the collection of 
voyages under that name is so well known. In many works, such as “ Polichronicon,” you can 
ive the title of the book at once, indeed you cannot add anything to it. 

7836. The question refers to the average of cases. Generally speaking do you think that 
you would enter a long title in as short a time as you would enter an abridgment of that title? 
—I think that involves a great complexity, practically speaking, because you must have a head 
in all those cases; some person who is to take the question up where the rule ends and discre- 
tion begins, and if he js to decide, or it is to be decided through him, what the abstract of the 
title is to be, he must employ discreet persons under him, or else they will make a great deal 
of trouble with abstracted titles; whereas, he can employ persons of very inferior capacities, if 
they are but honest and careful, and say to them, “ You are to copy the whole of that page,” 
and if he found by the collation of another very inferior set of persons that that copying was 
correct, it is all right and it is all done; but if an abstract is wrongly made, it must be made 
again, and he must have, in the first instance, if he does his duty properly, persons of a higher 
grade to be capable of making that abstract than he need have in the case of persons merely to 
copy the title-page. The most difficult task I ever undertook was to make a list of bibles and 
testaments in the Lambeth Library. I could not decide which was to be put down and which 
was not, and the practical difficulty of knowing whether a book should be put into the catalogue 
at all, and how it is to be entered, is one which cannot be left, I think, to those who have little 
or no responsibility upon them. To those indeed who are employed by an overlooking mind, 
who can go to them and say it shall be done this way or that way, right or wrong, there is no 
trouble; but there must be such a person at the head of it to decide whether it shall be done 
that way or this; with a perfect certainty that whichever way he does it, it will appear to others 
who are quite as clever as himseif that it is done wrong, because he would naturally make it out 
in the way that seemed best to himself, and people’s opinions are sure to differ where things 
can be done one way as well as another. 

7837. (Lord Seymour.) Will you explain the difficulty you had with regard to the bibles 
and testaments ?—It is almost impossible to explain it; there is a real difficulty in settling what 
a bible is; that is to say, you do not mean that you will have the whole bible and nothing but 
the bible. ‘Then will you take the New Testament? Then will you reject bibles with com- 
mentaries? for there are the bibles with the interlinear gloss, they are not to be left out; but 
then those which have the marginal gloss have a right to come in; then all those with commen- 
taries have a right to come in; even where the commentaries are the chief things they must 
come in; and thus you keep adding to the catalogue; you come to Calmet’s Bible and Dod- 
dridge’s Expositor (as truly a version as the Syriac), till by degrees you come to those books 
which contain but small portions of the Scriptures, and what sermon does not? It is a very 
difficult thing to draw the line; and practically, when people have tried it a little, they will find 
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that they must at last say, I will put it down, or I will not put it down, and they may toss up 
which. 

7838. (Lord Wrottesley). Would you take a part of a bible without comment ?—Yes; a 
part of the bible, is often important, though consisting of only a few books or chapters ; as the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, the Septuagint Daniel, the quintuple Psalter, &e. I should only be 
tedious if I were to detail half the practical difficulties [ have found. I have said nothing of 
translations or paraphrases, prose or verse. I was only desirous to make out a short list, simply 
of bibles, a list containing portions of the absolute text of the Holy Scriptures. 

7839. In the case of the Ten Commandments only, with notes, forming an octavo yolume? 
—Yes; and on the other hand, the Lord’s prayer in a hundred languages, in quarto. 


[ The Witness withdrew. 


Rey. William Cureton, M.A., further examined. 


7840. (Chairman.) What situation do you now occupy in the British Museum, and how 
long as it since you were appointed ?—That of Assistant Keeper of Manuscripts; I was ap- 
pointed in the autumn of 1837. 

7841. Had you been occupied as a librarian before?—For about three years as a sub- 
librarian of the Bodleian Library. 

7842. The Bodleian Library, it is understood, is not yet open to the public at large ?—It is 
not a public library, but it is really and virtually open to the public; it is the desire of the 
authorities of the university to give every proper facility of admission to it, and I am sure it is 
the desire of the authorities of the library also. 

7843. It is not open to undergraduates ?—It is not open to undergraduates without especial 
permission. 

7844. Can you state what was in your time, or what may be now the average number of 
readers in it?—Generally about four to six persons, I think, at a time, when I was there. 

7845, Have you ever seen as many as 20 readers in it, to your recollection, in one day ?— 
Perhaps as many as 20 in the course of the day, but I think never as many as 20, or half 20 
at one time. They can scarcely be called readers, I think, in the same sense as the readers 
in the British Museum; they are generally persons of learning who go there for study and for 
reference, 

7846. Are you acquainted with the arrangement of the department of printed books 
in the British Museum ?—Yes. 

7847. Are you of opinion that a proper superintendence is exercised over it by the head of 
that department ’— Certainly. 

7848. Have you had considerable opportunities for observation in that particular ?—Very 
frequent opportunities for observation; there is scarcely a day that I have not occasion to exe) 
into the library to consult various works. 

* 7849. Do you think that in comparison with the other departments in the Museum the 
persons employed in the department of printed books are less kept under proper control ?—I 
should say certainly not. 

7850. Is Mr. Panizzi himself regular in his attendance to your knowledge ?—] believe he is 
quite as regular, if not more so, than the generality of officers; certainly, I have often had 
occasion to stay myself here in the summer after four o’clock for my own purposes, and I have 
very frequently found him there for the service of the library, between six and seven o’clock 
in the evening. 

7851. Have you had opportunities of observing Mr. Panizzi’s deportment to those who have 
applied to him on the Museum business ?—I think I have. 

7852. What has been the result of your observation ?—His deportment has always been that 
of one most anxious to give everybody all the facilities he could with respect to the department 
under his control. 

7853. Have you ever observed any disinclination on his part to attend to the reasonable 
wants or wishes of either the public in general, or of the officers and persons connected with the 
British Museum ?—Quite the cont rary. 

7854, You gave some evidence on a former occasion bearing on this subject, probably it 
is not necessary to refer to it at this moment, it is contained in the answers to questions 3872 
to 3874. Have you ever, without reference to that particular occasion which is probably in 
your recollection, observed in Mr. Panizzi, a wish to keep on good terms with his colleagues, 
and to remove any cause of misunderstanding, or any misconception of his conduct ?—Cer- 
tainly, on every occasion. He has sometimes requested my intervention for that purpose. When 
the ‘Trustees appropriated a room which was originally intended for the manuscript department, 
for the reception of the Grenville Library, Mr. Panizzi, thinking that Sir Frederic Madden 
would naturally feel annoyed and aggrieved at having this room taken away from him, re- 
quested me to go and tell Sir Frederic Madden that he really had had nothing in the world to 
do with this arrangement, and that he did not know of it until after the Trustees had decided 
upon the matter. He thought that probably Sir Frederic Madden might be aggrieved as 
thinking that it had originated in a proposition from him, without consulting Sir Frederic’s 
feelings upon the subject, whereas really having had nothing to do with it, he was anxious to 
remove any apparent cause of dissatisfaction, and should be ready to give it up whenever it was 
necessary. 

7855. Do you happen to know whether Mr. Panizzi was in London at the time this decision 
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was adopted and carried into effect by the 'Trustees?—So far as my recollection goes, he was 
not out of town at the time that the decision was made, but when the proposition was first 
suggested to a Trustee. Indeed, I should do him great injustice not to state that upon every 
occasion that I have had the opportunity of observing, he has been most desirous to attend to 
the wishes of his brother officers. 

7856. Have you found him ready to attend to suggestions made to him with respect to the 

urchase of books ?—Whenever I have had occasion to make any suggestion to him, certainly. 

7857. Have you ever found him disposed to show a preference in the choice of books for 
either particular subjects, or particular nations ’—Certainly not ; 1 think his object has always 
been to endeavour to make the library as complete as he could in every department, and to 
use every means in his power for that end. 

7858. With regard to the equal claims of all the various branches of human knowledge, is 
it your opinion that it would be desirable to have one or more naturalists employed as assist- 
ants in the library, to suggest works to be purchased on natural sciences ?—I should think it 
is not necessary to have an especial assistant for that purpose; if you are to have one for natural 
history, you must have one for theology, history, astronomy, &c. I do not see how this could 
be of any benefit to the library ; it would be a very desirable thing if naturalists and scientific 
persons, especially the presidents and secretaries of societies, would from time to time send lists 
of such works as they thought it would be advantageous for the national library to possess ; 
if those communications were made to the Keeper of the Printed Books, I have no doubt he 
would always be ready, if the Trustees allowed him, to purchase the books thus brought 
especially under his notice. 

7859. Are you aware whether there is any direction on record on the part of the Trustees 
that such list should be furnished ?—I am not aware: if there were, the probability is that such 
a communication would have been made to the keepers of the different departments, and not 
to the assistant keepers. 

7860. Have you considered yourself at liberty to make known to Mr. Panizzi the titles of 
any works which you considered it desirable to get for the use of your department ?—When- 
ever there were any works which I thought it desirable to have, and I found that they were not 
in the Museum, I have always made a point of laying them before him, and he has, upon eyery 
occasion, been most ready to obtain them whenever he could, at a proper price. In order 
to obtain a particular book at a particular moment, it would be sometimes necessary to give a 
larger price for it than its real value. 

7861. With respect to the purchase of works, would it have been generally necessary that 
he should first lay the proposition before the Trustees, or could he act merely upon his own 
discretion ?—I believe he is obliged to lay every proposition before the ‘Trustees as to the pur- 
chase of books of any considerable amount. 

7862. Have you frequently found your suggestions successful ?—They have been always 
attended to. 

7863. Have you on your part had any reason to complain on the score either of the conduct 
of Mr. Panizzi, or the decisions of the Trustees ?— Certainly not; instead of complaining, I 
have every reason to be grateful for their willingness and readiness to render me every facility. 

7864, Have you had opportunities of noticing whether Mr, Panizzi pays what you consider 
proper attention to the condition of those books which he advises the Trustees to purchase, and 
also to their prices ?—I know it is his desire to obtain as good books and as good copies of them 
as he can, and he has always appeared to me to be very anxious to procure them at a cheap 
rate. [think perhaps sometimes too much so. 

7865. We presume you have frequent occasion to obtain printed books from the library ?— 
Almost every day. 

7866. Have you ever had occasion to complain of undue delay ?—On no occasion to com- 
plain ; sometimes, of course, a book cannot be found at the moment, but I have had much 
more reason to be thankful for the readiness with which they have generally been supplied. I 
have no reason to complain of any delay, but there must necessarily be delay sometimes. 

7867. When you require a book for your own use, how do you generally proceed to obtain 
it ?—If I know what the actual title of it is, I generally write it down and give it to an attend- 
ant; if I am in haste to have it, I give it to an attendant whom I know to be most experienced 
in getting the books; if I do not know the exact title, or the author’s name, then I always find 
it the readiest way to go down to the Printed Book Department and consult Mr. Jones, or Mr. 
Watts; they have always been ready, in every instance, to give me the best assistance they 
could, and it has generally proved efficient. I have always found that it is the readiest plan, 
when there has been any difficulty, to go myself. 

7868. Do not you think that it is desirable that those who send for books should specify, as 
far as it is possible, distinctly and precisely what they want 2—_Yes, I think so; that has always 
been my practice. When I was not able to write distinctly what the title of the book was, I 
have always gone myself. 

7869. Do not you think it is desirable that any officer who sends for books from the library 
should do so, when he finds it possible, in writing, to avoid mistake or delay ?—I think so cer- 
tainly, both on his own account and on account of the Printed Book Department, to which, if 
he does not take that precaution, he must necessarily give a great deal of trouble. 

7870. In cases where you yourself are unable precisely to state the book you require, and 
you are obliged to send a verbal message, do you think that in those cases, if any delay occurs, 
it can justly be charged to the attendant of the library ?—I do not think it can; it would be my 
own fault for sending a verbal message ; in my own case I never do so; I always go myself; [ 
find it saves my own time and saves that of the rest of the servants and officers of my own 
department and that of the Printed Books, 
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7871. You have stated that you occasionally select an attendant whom you consider to be 
the quickest and most experienced—have you found much difference between the attendants in 
that respect as to the despatch with which books have been brought to you ?—Yes, I think there 
is a marked difference; of course that depends upon the peculiar ability or experience of the 
attendant. 

7872. What do you conceive to be the value and usefulness of the Catalogue of Printed 
Books now used in the reading-rooms ?—I think it is extremely valuable and useful, inasmuch 
as it enables me to find the works which I wish with more ease than any other catalogue that I 
am acquainted with. ; : 

7873. Do you consider it expedient to print the whole mass of titles as they stand, in all the 
catalogues of printed books now in use, both printed and manuscript ’—Certainly not, unless 
they were all previously revised and made uniform; it would be a medley otherwise. 

7874. Supposing that revision were sufficiently accomplished, do you think that still it would 
be desirable to print such a catalogue of works ?—I do not think it would be at all necessary 
for the service of the Museum to print it; it would be entirely a matter of calculation of time 
and expense whether you would be induced to spend so much money and so much time merely 
for the purpose of publishing a catalogue which was to go out of the house. For the service 
here it is not necessary, a well-written catalogue answers all the purposes, and is, in fact, more 
available for making insertions as additional books are obtained. 

7875. Do you consider that any serious inconvenience arises from the admixture of print and 
manuscript in the catalogue now used?—I do not think there does; of course it is not so easy 
to refer to as if it were all uniform; but those are inconveniences which I do not see how it is 
possible to remedy. 

7876. Are you aware of what orders the officers have received from the Trustees as to the 
sort of catalogue they are to compile ?—I believe it is especially that they are to make a full 
and accurate catalogue. 

Om hy : . 

7877. Are you aware what progress has been made towards the compilation of such cata- 
logues as are directed by the statutes in your own department ?—The catalogue of the Burney 
and Arundel Collections has been completed, and a portion of the Sloane printed, and there 
has been a catalogue of maps and plans, of which I think about 24 volumes are printed, a 
catalogue of the manuscript music, and a catalogue of the Syriac manuscripts in Rich’s 
Collection, and there is also a catalogue of the Ethiopic manuscripts which were presented by 
the Church Commissioners’ Society, and a catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts, of which one 
volume is printed, and about half of another yolume. The annual lists of additions also are 
now made much fuller than they used to be. 

7878. Under those heads does much haye to be catalogued ?— Under the head of Oriental 
Literature, certainly, a great deal remains to be done. Rich’s Collection of Syriac Manuscripts 
is nothing now in comparison to those which have since been acquired ; we had not more than 
about 80, and we have since obtained more than 500 additional Syriac Manuscripts. 

7879. Are you aware whether there remain any manuscripts in Oriental or African dialects 
which are not yet catalogued or likely to be catalogued?—There are a great many not cata- 
logued, and I do not see any probability of their being catalogued at present; we have no one 
here who knows the languages. 

7880. Are you aware whether any exertions are made under the directions of the Trustees, 
to avail themselves of the abilities and services of capable persons to catalogue special manu- 
scrips of that description ?—I am really quite ignorant of the proceedings of the Trustees in that 
respect. Recently, application has been made to Professor Forbes to make a catalogue of the 
Persian manuscripts, and there is now, I believe, a negotiation going on between him and the 
Trustees as to the terms upon which it is to be done. 

7851. Is there any gentleman of the name of Dillmann, now employed upon the manu- 
scripts?—No, he is gone, he never was attached to the Manuscript Department. 

7882. Are you aware whether he completed his task ?—Quite; he came here only for his 
own purposes, and to make researches in Ethiopic manuscripts; he compiled a catalogue for 
himself, and afterwards it was thought advisable to print it. 

7883. Are you aware that there are any manuscripts in the collection, of which the nature 
and the titles are totally unknown ?—A great many. 

7884. Do you think that that is altogether a creditable condition for the collection to be in? 
—I do not think it is; but under the circumstances of the present assistance that we have, it is 
a condition in which they are likely to remain for some time. 

7885. Can you state the names of the languages in which those manuscripts exist ?—I think 
there is the Telugoo, the Cingalese, Siamese, Burmese, &e., we have no catalogue of them ; 
we have no catalogues of the Turkish, Hindustani, and other manuscripts. 

7886. With respect to those languages you have mentioned, are you aware whether there 
are any persons now in England, who would be competent to catalogue them ?—There is one 
gentleman, a Mr. Rost, who is competent to catalogue part of them, and who is in fact at this 
moment employed in working upon them for his own purposes, 

7887. That gentleman has not been employed by the Trustees ?—No, 

7888. Which do you think it most important to print and publish, catalogues of manuscripts 
or catalogues of printed books ?—Certainly catalogues of manuscripts, because each manuscript 
in itself is unique, and unless there be a catalogue with a description of it published, persons can 
know nothing about it, whereas they may readily gain a knowledge of printed books without 
having a special catalogue published ; they may not perhaps know exactly what works there 
are in the Museum Library without reference to the catalogue of that library, but in the case 
of manuscripts—without a catalogue they have no means of even knowing of their existence, 

7889. Are you aware that it has ever been suggested to print and publish short lists or 
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indexes of manuscripts contained in the British Museum, the very existence of which is unknown 
to the public?—When I first came into the department of manuscripts, I made a suggestion 
myself to the Trustees to compile a short list of all the Oriental manuscripts with which I was 
acquainted. I believed that that would generally answer the purpose of reference, and serve 
to enable readers to ascertain what the Museum possessed, till a more extended catalogue could 
be completed. It did not, however, appear to the Trustees to be expedient at that time, and 
the suggestion was not acted upon. 

7890. Did you receive any distinct answer to that proposition, or was it allowed to drop ?—I 
believe I heard nothing more of it, but I may have forgotten; it is now more than 10 years ago. 

7891. Have you yourself ever been called before the Trustees, to confer with them upon 
matters relating to the manuscripts? Upon one occasion, and never but once,—it was upon 
the occasion when an application was made to the Treasury for the purchase of the second 
portion of Syriac manuscripts, obtained from the Desert of Nitria. 

7892. You were understood to say that Doctor Forbes was at present employed on manu- 
scripts ?—Not employed, in treaty with the Trustees. Sir Frederic Madden, I believe, has 
received instructions to engage him to catalogue the manuscripts, if they can agree as to terms. 

7893. Is there anybody in the Manuscript Department but yourself at all conversant with 
‘Oriental literature ?—No. 

7894. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Are you acquainted with a gentleman of the name of 
Rieu ?—Yes, I know him very well, he is in the Printed Book Department. 

7895. He has, it is understood, considerable acquaintance with Turkish and Arabic ?—Yes, 
he is a very good Arabic scholar, and I believe a good Turkish scholar. 

7896. Are you of opinion that if he obtained a place in the Manuscript Department he would 
be of great assistance in cataloguing ?—I believe he would be of very great assistance, to me 
especially, because, for the last three years, I have been obliged to lay aside entirely my 
catalogue of Arabic manuscripts. I could not proceed with the printing, because I have found 
the task of arranging the Syriac fragments so difficult and laborious, that it will probably last 
longer than I shall remain in the Museum; if therefore I had some person at this moment 
who was able to assist me, and in fact to carry through the press, under my direction, the 
catalogue which I have prepared, the two things might be going on at once. 

7897. You believe Mr. Rieu to be a person capable of performing that duty ?—I believe 
him to be quite capable and competent; he has distinguished himself by one or two publica- 
tions from which he has gained considerable reputation. 

7898. (Lord Wrottesley.) Perhaps Mr. Panizzi would not be very well pleased to lose his 
services ?—I think that very probable. 

7899. (Chairman.) With respect to the Syriac manuscripts, do you not consider the proper 
handling of those manuscripts to be one of the most important tasks which can at present be 
undertaken by the Museum ?—I think so; in the first instance they are the most ancient collec- 
tion of manuscripts in the world; and, in the next place, they supply copies of writings of the 

reat fathers of the church, translated, many of them, into the Syriac language in the lifetime 
of the authors: they are certainly many centuries older than any Greek and Latin copies we 
now have, and they would, therefore, be very valuable to enable us to see how far the text may 
have been altered both by the Greek and Latin churches to suit their own purposes, and in that 

oinut of view I think they are of the last importance. They would also fill up a very con- 
siderable chasm in Ecclesiastical History. Our knowledge of the Oriental churches is very 
limited, and in many instances it has hitherto only reached us through a perverted medium. 

7900. Is there anybody but yourself, except Professor Lee, who is at present fully qualified 
to deal with those manuscripts?—I am not personally acquainted with anybody. I believe 
there is nobody but myself who could arrange them now, because I am acquainted with the 
fragments from several years’ practice ; but of course, after they are once put in order, anybody 
with a knowledge of the language may make as much use of them as I could. 

7901. With respect to the mere task of making accurate catalogues of the Turkish and 
Arabic manuscripts, would it not be easy to find in this country several persons, on fair 
terms, to do them ?—Yes. 

7902. But in the case of the Syriac manuscripts it would require that considerable time 
should be devoted to the study of the language before any person could possess a qualification 
like your own, putting out of the question your own experience with regard to the particular 
manuscripts in question ?—I think the Syriac language is not one very difficult of acquire- 
ment; any one previously acquainted with Hebrew or Arabic who would give his attention to 
it fora year or two might easily acquire it; and, if an inducement were held out, I have no 
doubt there would be very many young scholars in England who would be ready to do so. 

7903. How did you acquire a knowledge of the Syriac language ?—Only by diligently and 
industriously pursuing the desire which I had to acquire it. 

7904. Had you any particular assistance for study ?—None ; I have, in fact, chiefly learned 
the Syriac language since I came here; it was the manuscripts which induced me. I knew 
that the knowledge I should gather from them would be inestimable. I was not acquainted 
with any treasures in that language to induce me to give special attention to it before, and I did 
not give particular attention to it till I saw the information to be gained by doing so. 

7905. Taking into consideration your acquirements and special qualifications in the depart- 
ment of Syriac literature, would you not cousider it an utter waste of your time to devote it to 
the cataloguing of Arabic, Persian, or other manuscripts of that kind ?—I certainly think 
that I could be more usefully employed if I were not in the service of the Trustees, and had 
the means of disposing of my time as I pleased. 

7906. You would in fact, be occupied upon a task which others might execute, and be 
abandoning a task which, for the present, no other person could execute ?—That is putting it in 
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Rev. W. Cureton. terms, in which I could hardly venture myself to put it; but certainly I should doubtless be 
—— otherwise employed, were my time at my own disposal. The mere making of a catalogue 
March 15, 1849. j, very useful; but while doing that, I have often discovered a great many important things 
which on many accounts it is most desirable to publish, and I must own that I have often 
found it a very tantalizing thing to be compelled to pass them by, and to be obliged to do other 
things which certainly are of less general importance, although perhaps more necessary for 

the service of this establishment. ; 

7907. Should you advise the printing of such short lists or indexes as we have been speaking 
of, of all the printed books in the British Museum ?—I do not see the advantage of it. I 
should think it would be a waste of time. 

7908. You think that considerable time and labour would be required which would not be 
compensated for by the result ?—I think so. 

7909. Do you consider it possible to compile a list of such a description, however abridged 
the titles might be, containing something like 800,000 entries, in four years, to be printed sub- 
sequently in one year ?—I should think not. It appears to me to be quite impossible. 

7910. Are you well acquainted with the first volume of the new catalogue of printed books 
it the British Museum ?—I am. 

7911. With respect to its plan, do you consider it to be compiled upon the plan of a full and 
accurate catalogue ?—I think so, indeed better than any other I have seen, ‘There is only one 
thing I should object to, and that is the long article on “ Academies,” which, although perhaps 
very useful in itself, might have been better placed, in my opinion, elsewhere, 

7912. Have you ever heard Mr. Panizzi lament the being obliged to print that volume in 
too great haste, and before the whole of the catalogue, from first to last, was prepared and 
ready for press ?—Frequently. 

7913. Have you ever heard him attribute to that cause many and grave errors which he 
regretted had been discovered in that volume ?—Yes, and as I think, justly. 

7914. Do you think that the printing of that volume was advisable, with respect to the cor- 
rectness of the work, as well as with due regard to despatch and economy ?—I think it would 
have been better to have delayed the printing of the work until the whole was done; that 
would have ensured greater accuracy, and I believe, the entire catalogue would ultimately 
have been completed more quickly, When the whole was once ready, three or four different 
volumes might be printed at the same time, and in fact, in my view, it would very much expedite 
the work if three or four volumes were then to be carried on at the same time, 

7915. But you would not have them commenced until the whole of the manuscript was 
ready ?—Certainly not till the whole of the manuscript was ready. 

7916. Do you think that whoever has the direction, and the responsibility of such a work, 
ought to be strictly tied down by rules, either as to the plan of the compilation, or the manner 
of carrying it into execution ?—I do not. Ifa person be selected who has the ability and com- 
petency to undertake such a task as that, I think he ought to be left to himself to decide upon 
the method of executing it. Of course, he would be glad to receive advice from any who 
might be able to give it; but in my opinion those persons who have had experience in catalogue 
making, are the only persons competent to give advice. It would be necessary for him to frame 
rules for himself, in order to insure uniformity, and in the framing those rules, of course, he 
might often find it advisable to adopt the suggestions of others. 

7917. Have you turned your attention to the rules upon which anonymous works ought to 
be catalogued ?—Yes, I have thought a good deal about it. I think the first object of a cata- 
logue is, that persons going to consult it, if they have an accurate knowledge of the title of the 
book they want, may be able to find it at once in the catalogue ; and, therefore, it would be 
desirable to enter all anonymous titles in some such uniform manner as that every person 
being acquainted with the title of the book could not fail to find it. But, for those who know 
not the exact title of a book, it would be very desirable to have it placed under the subject to 
which it relates, and then to refer by a cross-reference to the title of the book; but it is of great 
importance, whether you adopt the first word or the first substantive, or whatever it may be, that 
there should be some uniform plan, so that a person knowing exactly what the title of the book 
was which he wanted, may be able at once to find its place in the catalogue. 

7918. What is your opinion of the importance and usefulness of cross-references?—I think 
they are very useful, especially in such instances as I have just stated ; you may go and look for 
a book, if you did not know exactly the title, but still knew the subject, and having found it under 
under the subject, be then referred to it in its proper place in the cat alogue, 

7919. Do you think that a simple cross-reference, such as for instance, “ Luther, wide Bible,” 
or ** Malone, see Shakespeare,” is sufficient in the catalogue of a large library ?—No, I think such 
a reference as that would be only a waste of time for no purpose, 

7920. Have you any opinion as to how many good and proper titles, and cross-references, on 
a plan like that of the new alphabetical catalogue, can be drawn up in a day, of six hours on an 
average of many days ?—Those persons who are unacquainted with the matter may tell you 
that a great many titles might be done, conceiving little more to be necessary than to transcribe 
so many words; but inasmuch, as I have had three years’ experience in it myself, I think from 
30 to 40 titles is as much as can be done properly and carefully upon the long average. 

7921. That is an answer given upon your own ‘experience ? Yes, the answer given upon my 
own experience. For three years before I came here, J was employed solely on that kind of 
work in the Bodleian Library. It will be found that sometimes an hour or two, or even three, 
may be necessary to identify a word if the object be to make a correct and creditable cata- 
logue. 

7922. What is your opinion as to the comparative merits of a classed and an alphabetical 
catalogue for a library like that of the British Museum ?—I think an alphabetical catalogue is 
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the most desirable. I do not see the use of a classed catalogue for any one particular library. 
A general classed catalogue of literature, equally applicable to all collections of books, would 
certainly be desirable if it could be effected; but as each particular library must necessarily be 
deficient in many things, a classed catalogue for such a library would be a very imperfect 
thing, and may mislead an inquirer, who, failing to find under any particular head some work 
of the existence of which he was ignorant, may neglect io avail himself of a book most import- 
ant for his purposes, from the fact of his not finding it in a particular class in the catalogue of 
such a library as that of the British Museum. You certainly would have no facility for finding 
the books in the library. by means of a classed catalogue. I have always found that whenever I 
have had to use a classed catalogue, I never could find the books which I wanted. 

7923. What is your opinion as to adding an index of matters to an alphabetical catalogue ? 
—I think it is a very desirable thing, and if I recollect rightly, I have heard that opinion 
expressed by one of the most learned men in Europe, and certainly one of the best bibliogra- 
phers, I mean the Dean of Christchurch; it being, in fact, the only plan, after having made a 
sufficient alphabetical catalogue, to give an index of matters at the end, which would serve the 
purpose of showing the subjects contained in the catalogue; and, indeed, it would obviate, in a 
great measure, the use of the cross-references. 

7924. Do you think it would be possible from such a catalogue, supposing it completed, 
as the new catalogue of the Museum, to makea satisfactory index of matters without a very 
frequent reference to the books themselves ?—Not always; in many instances where the 
titles are given in full, of course it would not be necessary to refer to the books themselves; but 
there are cases where the title would but very inadequately express what the contents of the 
books are, and therefore it would be necessary to refer to the book in order to make the index, 
but only in such cases; where, however, the titles are given fully, the labour of making such 
an index would be very much diminished. 

7925. Have you ever heard Mr. Panizzi €xpress an opinion upon the subject of an index of 
matters ?—I think I have heard him frequently say that he believed it would be very desirable, 

7926. But so far as his intentions were concerned, did he express any intention to carry it 
into effect ?—-I believe it is his intention, if he be allowed, to carry it into effect, if he lives long 
enough, and has the time—it is a long time to look forward to. 

7927. Would not an index of matters be probably made more full, and therefore prove 
more useful in proportion to the fulness, accuracy, and completeness of the titles of the alpha- 
betical catalogue to which it would be added ?—Certainly, the remark which I have just 
made tends to that purpose. 

7928. Do you think that an index of matters would remove the inconveniences, and meet 
the objections which are urged against the adoption of one simple uniform principle in cata- 
loguing anonymous works, such as the adoption of the first word, not an article or prepo- 
sition, or the first substantive as a heading ?—Yes, I think it would quite. In fact, a full and 
accurate index of matters would render it not necessary even to put the subject with a cross- 
reference in the body of the catalogue, if the whole work were completed and published simul- 
taneously. 

7929. In your opinion, could an index of matters be begun with advantage before the whole 
of the titles of the alphabetical catalogue are drawn up?—It may be begun and carried on 
perhaps to a considerable extent, but I think it would be desirable to have a revision afterwards 
when the whole of the catalogue was completed. 

7930. Do you think, on the whole, that time would be saved by commencing it before the 
manuscript was completed ?—Probably the expenditure of time and money would be greater, 
but still the work may be completed sooner. 

7931, Do you think that the plans and principles adopted for the compilation of the Cata- 
logue for the British Museum would admit of a fair comparison with those adopted for the 
Bodleian Library ?—I think they are totally different cases: the Bodleian Catalogues have 
always followed one plan, which was a plan laid down by Dr. Hyde, and which at that time 
was a very excellent plan for the Bodleian Library, which consisted almost eu.tirely of theology 
and classics. 

7932. Will you state shortly what are the material features of difference between the plans 
pursued in the two cases?—One great difference in the plan of the Bodleian Library, is that 
the subjects are always entered under Latin headings, Another is, that the titles are much 
shorter than they are in the catalogue of the British Museum. ; 

7933. Have you ever heard it suggested that books should be catalogued according to 
languages, or whatever be the form of the name of an author in the title adopted as a heading, 
without any regard to what may be the form of the very same name in other titles or editions 
of the very same works ?—I have certainly heard of such a suggestion once, but it has only 
been within a very few days. 

7934. What is your opinion upon that ?—TI think it would be absurd. 

7939. Do you think it would produce great confusion ?—Very great confusion. It has been 
suggested often, and perhaps it may be well suggested, to print a catalogue of Oriental books 
by themselves, because they are printed in different type, and because the readers, who are a 
peculiar class of persons, wishing to consult the Oriental books, may be glad to find a catalogue 
of them all together; but still, although it would be useful to do this, I think it would be 
also desirable to embody.them in their proper place in the general catalogue of the library, 

7936. Should you be inclined to apply the principle you have just mentioned to other 
languages now spoken in modern Europe, which are printed ina type seldom known by general 
readers,—for instance, Russian ’—Certainly not. 

7937. Do you think that men, however distinguished in literature or science, are capable as 
such, if not otherwise qualified, either of judging of a good catalogue, or compiling one ’—They 
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Rev. W. Cureton, may be able to judge of a good catalogue, perhaps, when it is laid before them, but they would 

; certainly not be able to compile one any more than any other class of persons unless they 

March 15, 1849. had great experience in the work. A man may be a very good scientific man, but a very bad 
bibliographer. 

7938. Do you not consider that bibliography in itself is a science which, when properly 
understood, assists equally the studies of the man of letters and of the man of science, by 
enabling them to have easy access to what has been written on all branches of knowledge ?— 
Certainly ; it is of very great importance. It is a science much more difficult to acquire than 
those who have not had experience in it can form an idea of. 

7939. Do you consider it of much importance that more assistance should be given in the 
Manuscript Department than at present is afforded to it ?—I think so. I think it desirable to 
make all the collections, which we have, known to the world as soon as possible ; but unless we 
have much more assistance than we now have, and pursue a different arrangement, it must be 
many years before everything can be done. 

7940. Have you had any special assistance of late with respect to Chinese manuscripts ?— 
None that I am aware of. 

| 7941. Have you not made lately some valuable acquisitions in that branch ?—Not that J am 
\ aware of, in Chinese. There have, I believe, been a great many printed books in Chinese 
procured for the library, but Chinese manuscripts are very rare, 

7942. Are those all highly illuminated ?—Some are very highly illuminated. 

7943, Would it not be desirable to ascertain the meaning and intent of those illustrations ?— 
I think so. It is, I think, very desirable to make every branch of literature, and in every 
language, if you can, known and available. 

7944. (Lord Seymour.) You have some printed catalogues of some portions of the manu- 
scripts finished, have you not /—A great many catalogues of the old collections were finished. 

7945. Are those catalogues of the manuscripts accessible to the public for sale ?—They are 
at the disposal of the Trustees; and I believe they are for sale. 

7946. Do you know whether the public are anxious to possess them; whether there is a 
great demand for them ?—I think not. I thinkif they wish to know what manuscripts we have 
in the Museum, they come here to consult the catalogues. It has happened only two or three 
times that I have been applied to to ascertain how catalogues of the manuscripts in the British 
Museum may be obtained. 

7947. Are other libraries anxious to possess them—the Bodleian or Cambridge, for instance 
—are they anxious to possess catalogues of the manuscripts in the British Museum ?—I believe, 
in every instance, the Trustees have presented them to those libraries; when the first volume 
of my catalogue of Arabic manuscripts was published, I laid before the Trustees a list of 
eminent Orientalists on the Continent, to whom I thought the catalogue may be useful, and they 
very liberally presented copies to them. 

7948. There is a printed catalogue of the Bodleian Library published, is there not ?—Up to 
the year 1835, I believe, it is completed. 

7949. And that was completed and made upon the rules laid down, you were understood to 
say, by Dr. Hyde (Yes: 

7950. Is there much demand for that catalogue—does it sell largely ?—I believe they have 
not sold many copies; [ am speaking without real knowledge, but it may be ascertained by 
inquiry from the University authorities. 

7951. Is it published in a cheap form?—It is in three large volumes folio. I think the 
price of it can hardly be less than about 6/.; but of that fact I am speaking without any definite 
knowledge. 

7952. Since that catalogue has been finished, has it led to many more readers coming to 
the Bodleian Library than formerly ?— None, I should think. 

7953, You said that the rules laid down by Dr. Hyde were very good at the time; did you 
mean to limit it to that, or did you mean to say they would be good rules now?—They may 
not perhaps be so good now, because they apphed especially, in the first instance, to classical 
and theological literature, which, at that period, comprised the whole, or almost the whole 
collection of the Bodleian Library; since that time, modern literature and a variety of other 
branches of science have been introduced, and therefore it may be desirable, perhaps, to intro- 
duce some modification in the arrangement, were it necessary to begin afresh to make an 
entirely new catalogue; but as so much had been done—there being several important col- 
lections, such as the Gough and the Malone, already completed—that. of course it was advis- 
able to adhere to the general rule. 

7954. Have they any Oriental books in the Bodleian Library ?—A great many manuscripts. 

7955. But not printed books ?—I believe not many printed books, 

7956. Did you catalogue them singly, or are they included ?—They are included in the 
general catalogue of printed books, and placed in alphabetical order. 

7957. (Chairman.) Have you had any opportunity of forming an opinion as to the character 
and class of the mass of the readers in the reading-room here—as to the nature of their pur- 
suits ?—I think it is very miscellaneous, from what I have seen. It is generally a very different 
class of readers from those who frequent the Bodleian Library. The latter are generally learned 
scholars, who go there to make references, and to publish and edit valuable and learned works. 
I think, when I was there, that the chief readers who attended more frequently than anybody 
else, were the Dean of Christchurch and the late Dean of Carlisle; I need only mention their 
names to convey an idea of the character of their occupations and researches. 

7958. Do you think it desirable by the arrangements of the Museum to encourage that class 
of readers to frequent it who read for a pleasurable and creditable occupation rather than for 
that of profound research ?—No; I think it would be injurious to the service of this place, 
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and in a great measure frustrate the objects of deep learning and science, which should be 
chiefly encouraged in a great national library like this. 

7959. If it be a public object to encourage general reading, do you think it could be very 
easily done by providing a place out of the walls of this Museum ?—I think so, and I am sure 
it is the opinion of a great many learned men too; there are some, I know who, finding the 
reading-room is generally crowded by that class of people, do not come. 

7960. Then, supposing that you found the readers for some few years past to remain nearly 
stationary in number, would you be inclined to attribute that to the absence of the more pro- 
found class of students, in consequence of the inconvenience referred to?—Yes, I certainly 
should; and if I may judge from the class of manuscripts which are sent for, they are almost 
always of that kind which serve to make the light and transient literature of the day. 

7961. Among the many objects for affording facilities for the benefit of the public at large, 
do you think one would be the relieving this institution from that class of readers ?—I should 
certainly say so, for the sake of rendering greater convenieuces and facilities to them whe devote 
themselves to the cultivation of the higher branches of learning and science. 

7962. (Lord Seymour.) If persons wish to consult any manuscript that is in the catalogue 
in the reading-room, what course do they adopt ?—They write a ticket for it, stating the num- 
ber of the manuscript, and then, if it be an ordinary manuscript, it 1s sent down into the 
reading-room ; if it be one of a more valuable character, the person wishing to make use of 
it generally comes into the Manuscript Department. 

7963. Do you keep a press-mark upon the manuscripts in the same way as with the printed 
books ?—We have press-marks upon the manuscripts; several of them, however, are not at 
present definitely fixed, in consequence of the changes made in the arrangements of the Manu- 
script Department; but it is quite enough for a reader requiring a manuscript to give the 
number and name of the collection to which it belongs without stating the press-mark, because 
a few thousand volumes of manuscripts are not like an immense collection of printed books. 

7964. What rule have you with regard to sending down manuscripts to the reading-room ? 
You say that if it is a common manuscript you send it down, but if it is a rare ora valnable 
one then the readers come up?—They come up in order that they may be under the inspection 
of some person in the department. 

7965. What rule do you adopt in distinguishing between the one and the other? is it at the 
discretion of the officer, or Sir Frederic Madden 2—It is entirely at the discretion of Sir 

Frederic Madden, who selects a certain namber of manuscripts, which he thinks are more pre- 
cious than the others, and locks them up in certain presses, of which he, as the keeper, J, as 
assistant keeper of the department, and the senior assistant, have the key. When any one 
comes for those manuscripts, they go to Sir Frederic Madden; if he is not im the way they 
come to me, and if it should happen that I also am not in the way, they then go to the senior 
assistant, who has to use his discretion as to whether the volume is to go into the reading- 
room, or whether the person wishing to use it is to come into the Manuscript Department. 


[The Witness withdrew. | 
Adjourned till To-morrow at 12 o’clock. 
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Fripay, March 16, 1849. 
The Ear of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 
Lord Wrorrestey and Sir RoDERICK I. MurcHISON. 


Mr. Sydney Williams examined. 

7966. (Chairman). You are at the head of a great foreign bookselling establishment in 
London ?—Yes. 

7967. The Commissioners have to read to you a passage in some evidence that has lately 
been taken, in which Sir Frederic Madden states, ‘‘ There were also two other works which I 
was very anxious to see in 1847, both of them by Tischendorff, and both of them of extreme 
importance in a bibliographical point of view. One was his ‘ Monumenta Sacra inedita,’ the 
other was the ‘Codex Friderico-Augustanus, sive fragmenta Veteris Testamenti ex Codice 
Greco omnium antiquissimo.’ Now I myself saw those books at Norgate and Williams's in 
May, 1847 ; they were then not in the library. I inquired of Norgate and Williams whether 
they did not send up such books for purchase to the Museum? Their reply was, that it was not 
worth their while to do it.” What we wish to ask is, whether you have that transaction or con- 
versation in your recollection 2—I do not at this present moment recall it; but I recollect Sir 
Frederic Madden being at our house and seeing those books, and it 1s very likely that those 
were the words that 1 used to him. 4 

7968, Under that probability, we shall be obliged to ask whether you can give the Commis- 
sioners any explanation of that phrase, supposing it was used, or the words to that effect ?— 
I can only say, that when first we commenced business, I sent in books to the British Museum 
for some little time; but my experience was, that the supply of books to the library con- 
nected the greatest possible amount of annoyance with the smallest possible amount of profit, 
and for that reason I, after a very short time, gave up the supply. 

7969. Do you know at what period that supply ceased? —I do not reco 
from memory. ; 

7970. Do you recollect whether the cessation of your supply took place in consequence of 
any particular transaction ?—The cessation of our supply was from our own choice; we 
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declined to send any more books into the library of the British Museum for the ‘approval of the 
Librarian or his officers. 

7971. Do you remember whether you adopted that course in consequence of any particular 
conversation or discussion with any person at the Museum ?—It was only the ending of a series 
of annoyances and discussions, which had occurred almost every time that our accounts had been 
sent into the Museum ; certainly it terminated ona particular day, but the particular cireum- 
Stance which was the cause of it I do not recollect. 

7972. Were those generally discussions as to the prices of the works ’—Principally as to the 
prices. 

7973. Did you find reason to consider that Mr. Panizzi was too particular in his view of the 
prices ?— No, not exactly that, because I do not think that Mr. Panizzi could be too particular 
as tothe prices of the books; but [ think, without wishing exactly to be personal, the manner 
in which Mr. Panizzi made his objections to our prices was such that I could not submit to it, 
and I would sooner forego the little profit that attached to the supply of books to the Museum, 
than allow every account that I sent in to be picked to pieces, and myself to be treated in a 
manner in which I had never been treated before in my life, and after all to no end at all, 
because I am not aware that a single deduction has ever been made from any account. that I 
sent in to the library. The deduction from that, therefore, would be, that the prices that had 
been charged were justified. 

7974. Were you in the habit of sending in works which were continued periodically to the 
Museum ?—Yes, some few. 

7975. Do you remember any particular discussion on the prices of the continuations of 
works?—] believe there was—I am speaking from memory. On the last occasion that 
I had a discussion with Mr. Panizzi there was, if I am not mistaken, an encyclopedia, 
to the price of some volumes of which Mr. Panizzi objected, and I think the state of the case is 
this: that the greater part of the work, so far as it was published up to the date when it was 
purchased, was bought and shipped from Leipsie direct to the Museum, without our paying 
any duty, expenses, or other charges; in fact, our profit was the mere commission in 
buying. It would not of course have been worth while, for the sake of half-a-dozen volumes, to 
have shipped off every volume, as it was published, to the British Museum direct, and perhaps 
it would not have been advisable to keep them until there was a sufficient number of volumes 
teady to ship, and therefore those volumes were sent, each as they appeared, in our boxes to 
our place of business; of course, as we paid the carriage, the duty, and other expenses, they 
were charged a little higher, and about in the same proportion as other books were charged to 
the Museum that were brought from our stock in Henrietta-street. 

7976. With reference to that transaction, was there any discussion as to any difference of price 
between the earlier numbers and the succeeding ones, or in this particular case was all the 
delivery made at once of the work in question ?—That I do not recollect. 

7977. We are to understand that the cessation of your supply to the Museum has arisen 
from your own disinclination ?—From our own disinclination to supply books to the library of 
the British Museum. 

7978. (Lord Wrottesley.) You are quite sure that Mr. Panizzi complained of the prices 
when the only difference was the carriage and duty?—I do not exactly understand the 
question, 

7979. Are you quite sure that Mr, Panizzi ever made any complaint to you on the subject 
of prices, when the only difference between you was the amount of carriage and duty ?— 
Mr. Panizzi and myself differed so often about prices, and certainly among all the cases in 
which we differed there was probably not more than one or two where the question of duty was 
at all involved, or a question that was to be taken into consideration. 

7980. (Chairman). Then besides the case you have mentioned, were there many others in 
which those discussions arose ?—O yes, every time; every bill that I sent in gave rise to a great 
deal of disagreeable discussion. 

7981. (Lord Wrottesley.) Have you ever received a letter from Mr. Panizzi to this effect, 
that he could not have any further transactions with your house ?—Mr. Panizzi sent me such a 
letter about a fortnight after I had told him personally that I should not supply any further 
books to the British Museum so long as he was keeper of the books there. 

7982. (Chairman.) As it appears that those differences, if we may use the expression, came 
to a head at a particular period, haye you a recollection of the precise circumstances of the last 
transaction which preceded that rupture between yourself and the Librarian of the British 
Museum ?—No, I have not; I cannot say that [ have those circumstances in distinct recollec- 
tion, for I think it is now four years ago. I was not aware that this was the point upom which 
I was to be examined, and I confess ever since. these circumstances occurred I have done all 
I could to forget them, because they were excessively annoying and irritating. 

7983. Could you so far charge your memory as to recollect whether any discussion arose 
upon the point of the price of certain continuations of a work, and the difference of price between 
the continuations supplied by you and the earlier numbers ?—The work that I alluded to before 
was one of them ; I do not remember any other. 

7984. Was that a work which had ‘been supplied from time to time, and published in 
numbers 7?— A large number of volumes were sent direct from Germany to the Museum, and 
the remainder of the volumes were sent from time to time as they were published. 

7985. Do you remember the exact title of that work ?—If I am not mistaken, it was 
Pierer’s Encyclopedia. 

7986. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you not remember an instance in which you charged for con- 
tinuations at a different rate to that at which you charged for the prior numbers of some par- 
ticular work, and that Mr. Panizzi took objection to that charge ?—-Yes, he did in this particular 
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instance ; the former volumes were charged in a different manner to what the later volumes 
were. 

7987. Do you_not consider that Mr. Panizzi was perfectly justisfied in taking such an 
objection ?—-No, I do not think he was. 7 

7988. Why so?—Because the first supply was sent direct from Germany, and there was no 
carriage and no duty. 

7989. It appears by this account, that the first was only one volume of Pierer’s Universal 
Lexicon, charged at 2s. 4d. You do not remember any discussion arising upon the subject of 
a book called Brass’s Dichter ?—No, I do not recollect. 

7990. (Chairman.) Have you no recollection of a particular transaction with respect to 
Brass’s Dichter ?—No, I have not; it is too insignificant, whatever it was; because the whole 
book probably, some ten or twelve numbers, does not cost 12s. 

7991. (Lord Wrottesley.) But assuming that you had, in point of fact, charged for a con- 
tinuation at a different rate to that at which you had charged for the prior numbers, do you not 
consider that, if that were the fact, Mr. Panizzi was perfectly justified in complaining to you 
upon that subject?—Yes, perfectly, if there were no circumstances that would justify a 
change in the charge. 

7992. Do you not think that Mr. Panizzi, in point of fact, would have been guilty of a 
dereliction of duty, had he refrained from complaining under those circumstances ?—Refrained 
from complaining? if he had refrained from satisfying himself that the cause for the extra 
charge was justified, probably he would be. 

7993. He would be guilty of a dereliction of duty ?—Yes. 

7994. (Sir R. L. Murchison.) Did you afford him a full explanation of the reason why the 
charge was made ?—In every case. 

7995. (Chairman.) But in sending in an increased charge, did you accompany it with any 
explanation, or did you wait till Mr. Panizzi demanded it?—I do not recollect that [ 
ever made an increased charge with the exception of this Pierer’s Eucyclopeedia, and as to 
that, I do not remember whether, at the time the next volume was sent in, I pointed it out 
or not; I cannot charge my memory. 

7996. Supposing the case of continuations of works which would naturally bear a uniform 
price, do not you think it would be more correct to give Mr. Panizzi notice of an increase in 
the charge of any such continuations, and the reasons which in your mind might justify that 
increase, for otherwise surely the charge would come in to him, and very probably escape his 
notice as being an increased charge ?—The terms upon which we supplied books to the British 
Museum direct from Germany were at a certain rate ; the books that we supplied that came 
to us in London, and that we paid the duty and the carriage upon, were charged at a different 
rate, and we charged the continuations at the rate that we charged for other books, that 
would come in the regular way, where we should pay duty and carriage too. 

7997. But you are not in recollection of the particular case of Brass’s Dichter, that would 
enable you to say whether that explanation would fully apply to that case, supposing it should 
appear that it had been furnished by you ?—I do uot recollect it; it is too long ago. 

7998. Supposing that the whole price of a work in ten numbers were 10s., and that the 
later numbers of it had been charged at Is. 6d. instead of 1s., should you not consider that a 
circumstance of sufficient importance to require Mr, Panizzi to call for explanation, dealing 
as he is with the public money, and not with his own ?—Yes. 

7999, Of course, we are only assuming the facts in that case ?—Exactly. 


[The Witness withdrew. | 
Adjourned to Tuesday next at 12 o’clock. - 


Turespay, March 20, 1849. 
The Fart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Lord Seymour, Viscount Cannine, Lord Wrortrestey, Sir CHartes Lemon, Sir RopERIc 
I. Murcuison, and Mr. Mines. 


Edward Hawkins, 'sq., further examined. 


8000. (Chatirman.) When you were examined in June last, you were good enough to give 
us an account of the staff of your department; there was some doubt as to some supernume- 
raries, and a vacancy had occurred which had not been filled: will you have the goodness just 
to favour us with a description of your present staff?—My present staff consists of a keeper 
and under keeper, three assistants, and two supernumeraries; one supernumerary being ex- 
pressly for numismatics, for coins and medals, and the other for making casts and keeping 
various objects in repair, and also on account of his great practical knowledge of coins. 

8001. What are the names of those three assistants?—Mr. Newton, Mr. Vaux, and Mr. 
Oldfield, who is the gentleman appointed since [ was examined before. 

8002. Was that to fill up Mr. Fitzgerald’s vacancy ?—To fill up Mr. Fitzgerald’s vacancy. 

8003. What is his particular employment ?—He is more particularly directed to modern 
coins and medieval antiquities. 

8004. Is he a supernumerary ?—No, he is one of the three regular assistants on the esta- 
blishment. The two supernumeraries are Mr. Burgon, inthe medal-room, and Mr, Doubleday, 
for casts and repairs, and also in the medal-room. 

8005. (Lord Seymour.) Then you have only two supernumeraries, namely, Mr. Burgon 
and Mr, Doubleday ?—Yes ; two supernumeraries. 
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E. Hawhins, Esq. 8006. (Chairman.) How long have you had those supernumeraries ?—Mr. Doubleday has 
been for fourteen years, Mr. Burgon perhaps about five years. 
Mareh 20; 1849. 8007-8. (Chairman.) Do you consider that those supernumeraries could be dispensed with 


either now or at any future time that you can contemplate, without detriment to the business of 
your department ?—No, I do not think they could; they are both exceedingly useful and 
valuable in their services. 

8009. Then, in point of fact, so far as the necessities of your department are concerned, you 
would consider them, so long as they give you satisfaction, as permanent appointments ?—Cer- 
tainly; I should wish to consider them such. 

8010. Do not you consider it desirable that they should be placed on the establishment as 
permanent assistants under those circumstances ?—I think in their case it might perhaps be 
desirable. At the same time, J am not sure whether there are not some objections to haying 
the permanent staff too Jarge. 

8011. But have you any reason to consider, looking at the present state of the medal-room, 
and to the probability of such accessions as may occur, that that staff of five assistants would 
probably be, at any period that you contemplate, too large?—No, I do not think it would. 

8012. Do not you think that it would be a better system, supposing you have to 
employ supernumeraries, that they should be considered as gentlemen in a state of probation 
for the service of your department for a limited time, with a view to their ultimate fixed ap- 

pointment ?—Our object has been hitherto to get in young gentlemen from the Universities, 
and to train them up, for our own particular purpose, starting with the foundation of a good 
education, and applying their talents and their attainments to our particular purposes as we 
want them; that has been our general practice, and I prefer it to any other, Mr. Burgon was 
added as a supernumerary, in consequence of his great experience in numismatics, particularly 
in Greek coins. 

8013. (Sir R. Murchison.) Do you consider any special education necessary as a qualifica- 
tion?—No, I do not think it quite necessary, if we start with a good foundation of talent, 
attainments, and character. In point of fact, there is not a market into which we can go to 
supply ourselves with archeologists. 

8014. (Chairman.) But a gentleman serving in the capacity of supernumerary, on the prin- 
ciple of probation which has been suggested, would be receiving in fact special qualification 
under your auspices for the office of permanent assistant ?—Yes. 

8015. And if he were found not capable of receiving such instruction to your satisfaction, we 
presume you would consider yourself at liberty, and bound after a certain period, to remove 
him and to supply his place with some other gentleman ?—I should certainly hold myself 
bound to report to the ‘Trustees to that effect. 

8016. Has your new assistant, Mr. Oldfield, received a university education ?—Yes, he has; 
he is a fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 

8017. Do you happen to remember the date of his appointment? is it very recent ?—It is 
very recent; in September, 1848. 

8018. In the case of Mr. Oldfield, did you receive, as we are aware you did in the case of 
the other two gentlemen, testimonials of talent, attainment, and industry ?—We did. 

8019. Have you found in the cases of those three gentlemen that those testimonials have 
been fully borne out by their character and their services ?—Fully borne out. 

8020. Their remuneration is by daily wages for such days as they are actually at work in 
the Museum, is it not ?—Yes, that is the case, for the first five years of service. 

8021. In case of either voluntary or involuntary absence their remuneration entirely ceases? 
—Yes. 

8022. Have they any vacation ?—Three weeks in the course of the year. 

8023. Are their wages after five years’ service converted into a salary ?—Yes, a salary at the 
end of five years, 200 guineas a-year; it used to be at the end of ten years, it is now five. The 
senior assistant has an increase of 30/. per annum, after fifteen years’ service. 

8024. Is that the largest amount of increase that they can expect?—Yes; except their 
chance of promotion. 

8025. Is there any reasonable chance of promotion for those gentlemen?—The three gen- 
tlemen at present appointed are just about the same age as the assistant keeper. 

8026. Whose salary is 4007. a-year?—His salary is 400/. a-year; of course, there is no 
reasonable expectation of more than one of those three gentlemen succeeding to a higher 
situation. 

8027. As there is no increase of salary for length of service, have they any prospect of a 
pension or retiring allowance ?—None at all. 

8028. Have they an opportunity, during their service here, of pursuing any other occupa- 
tion ?—-None; they are expressly excluded from any other occupation. 

8029. Do you consider that method of payment by wages is one of which you can approve 
for the service of your department ?—Certainly not. 

8030. (Lord Seymour.) Will you state the objections which you think apply to that method 
of payment with respect to your department as far as your experience has gone ?—The objec- 
tion, I think, is, that it is an offensive mode of paying those gentlemen; and the witholding 
their pay during any accidental absence from illness, pressure of business, or any other cause, 
seems to be a harsh mode of dealing with them. 

8031. (Chairman.) Do you consider that, to a certain extent, calculated to lessen the 
exertions and zeal of persons so employed ?—Yes; it is altogether offensive to them, and it is 
not agreeable to the head of the department. 

8032. Do you think that a change of system to payment by salary would, pro tanto, be a 
greater inducement to gentlemen of talent and acquirements to enter into the service ?—I 
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think it would, because I know that when they first come here they feel a sort of shame 
in stating to their friends the mode in which they are paid; they shrink from stating the mode 
of receiving remuneration. 

8033, Are you aware of what the system is in the Government offices in this respect ?— 
No;I do not know. 

8034. Are you aware of what the system is in the Government offices with respect to pen- 
sion or retiring allowance ?—No, I only understand generally that there is a system; but what 
the details of it are I do not know. 

8035. (Sir RB. I. Murchison.) Do you consider that, if the wages were given in the form of 
salary, the present amount would be sufficient to induce men of edueation to remain here ?—I do 
not think it is sufficient, that is my opinion; and I think from the smallness of the salary, and 
the smallness of the prospect of increased remuneration, they are liable to be drawn away to 
any other appointment that might offer. 

8036. (Viscount Canning.) Are there any instances of any of your staff being drawn away 
to other more lucrative employments of that kind ?—No, only in the instance of Mr. Fitz- 

erald. 

8037. (Chairman.) He has been drawn off to another employment in the Museum ?—In 
the Museum. 

8038. Do you expect that those gentlemen should be possessed, in the first instance, of 
classical attainments, and also that they should have a general knowledge of the various 
modern and some of the Oriental languages ?—It is quite desirable, and almost necessary, that 
amongst them we should find those languages; it is not necessary that each should be pos- 
sessed of all. 

8039. Among the three gentlemen now on your staff, do you find the assistance you require 
with respect to German, Italian, French, Danish, and Oriental languages ?—Less in Danish 
than in any other, but something of assistance, even in Danish, and in all the rest I think we 
have as much assistance as we require, 

8040. Are any of them acquainted with the principal continental Museums ?—Mr. Newton 
has certainly had an opportunity of becoming acquainted with some of them personally ; and 
Mr. Birch has also had an opportunity of becoming acquainted with some of them; Mr. 
Oldfield had made himself partially acquainted with them previously to his appointment ; 
otherwise the information which we obtain is from books. 

8041. Do you think it desirable that some of those gentlemen should be occasionally peri- 
odically sent abroad for that purpose ?—I think it almost essential to the interests of the 
Museum that one or other of them should go abroad every year. 

8042. Do you think that an object of such importance that the Trustees would be well 
advised to appropriate a certain portion of their funds for that object ?—I think they really 
would ; I do not see how otherwise they can keep pace with all other Museums, and with the 
state of knowledge existing on the Continent. 

8043. Is it the duty of the officers in your department to examine all objects offered for 
sale, to describe, classily, and arrange for public use all acquisitions, and to be prepared to 
explain them to those who may require explanation ?—Yes, certainly. 

8044. Do you consider that it is almost essential for the proper performance of such duties 
as those which require private study, that the officers should have separate studies near each 
other, and adjacent and opening to the medal-room ?—Yes, I think it highly desirable. 

8045. You have no accommodation of that description at present ?—No, we have not. 

8046. Do you think that that is an object which, in any changes of construction of the 
Museum, would be well worthy of attention on the part of the Trustees ’—Certainly. 

8047. In what condition is your department as to room for exhibition to the public of coins, 
and gems, and other objects of value ?—For objects of intrinsic value we are very badly off 
indeed, we have one room which is inconveniently situated and badly lighted. 

8048. That room we understand as the one that has been lately appropriated to the depart- 
ment, is it not ?—Yes. 

8049. With respect to a departmental library how are you provided?—We are making 
progress. We have been making a departmental library for some years past, and we are gra- 
dually increasing it every year. 

8050. Is there any settled, or other portion of the funds given to the department, devoted 
to that specific purpose ?—For the last three or four years I have generally asked for about 1002, 
a-year to expend in that way. 

8051. Do you consider that the recent arrangements in the library of the Museum have 
given you any additional difficulty in procuring books from the Museum for the purposes of 
your department ?—We do not, certainly, under the present system get the books as quickly as 
we used to do; but if it works well for the public, we must be content with the inconvenience, 
and I should propose to remedy that by increasing our departmental library. 

8052. You consider that that would be a better way than interfering with the general 
arrangements under which books are obtained from. the library ?—Yes, if the system works 
well for the public. I do not think the department ought to interfere with the arrangements 
necessary for public convenience, and perhaps the better remedy would be to increase our own 
library. 

8053. Had you formerly rather a laxer system in procuring books from the library than 
prevails now ?—We got them quicker than we do now under the present system. 

8054. Would you desire in that point of view, that the sum appropriated for the increase of 
your own library, should in future be increased ?—I think for some little while it should be 
increased, till we have got up some of the standard works which we require. 

8055. Some of the works which you would require, are probably expensive works, are they 
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E. Hawkins, Esq. not ?—Some of them would be expensive; we want an entire set of the Classics, to begin 
\ with; and there are also expensive works, with plates,—illustrated works, which we want 
largely. 

8056. Is your own library pretty well supplied with illustrated works at present ?—No, 
not well supplied, by any means; we have some few. ' 

8057. Do you happen to remember any work of considerable expense that you have in 
your mind for acquisition at present ?—I should say that we want nearly all the illustrations 
of all the museums in Europe,—private as well as public,—some of them very expensive. 

8058. Are you aware whether those works are iu general to be found in the hbrary of the 
Museum ?—I believe the greater part of them are. If ever I have found that a book was not 
there, which I have wanted, I have spoken to Mr. Panizzi, and it has been got, if it could 
be got. 

8059. Has not the expense of numismatic engravings been considerably diminished of late 
years, by mechanical contrivance ?—Yes, it has very much. 

8060: (Sir Charles Lemon.) Does that contrivance at all injure the coins?—I apprehend 
you are alluding to the ruling process. 

8061-2. Yes ?—That is done with the point, which passes over the face of the coin. We 
would not allow it to be done upon the coin itself; it is always done upon a cast. 

8063. (Chairman.) With respect to the system of negociating for purchases, are you 
satisfied with the mode in which that is conducted ?2—No, we want some more expeditious 
mode of doing it. We find that it is very objectionable to the proprietors of anything we want 
to have, that so much delay takes place in giving them an answer. 

8064. We presume that you are obliged to precede any such negociation by a written 
report to the Trustees?-We must write to the Trustees, and they have to take it into con- 
sideration, and very frequently they are engaged at one meeting so much, that they are 
obliged to postpone it; and it is sometimes some weeks before we can get an answer. 

8065. Do you consider that much of that inconvenience might be obviated by more con- 
stant verbal communications on your part with the Trustees ?—It ought to be got rid of in 
some way or other; but I do not venture to say what arrangement should be made in doing 
that. There is a difficulty in getting the Trustees to give a ready answer, and yet to keepa 
proper control over those matters. 

8066. (Lord Wrottesley.) Are there any instances within your experience in which you 
have lost collections in consequence of that delay ?—I recollect that we have done so, but I 
do not at this moment remember any specific cases; but I do know that there are several 
instances where we have had extreme difficulty in keeping the parties in negociation till we did 
get an answer. I could mention one particularly, not a long while ago, where there was 
a collection of valuable silver coins belonging to Mr. Stewart, which were upon the very 

oint of going to France, if we had not begged and entreated of him to keep them back till we 
could bring our negociation to a conclusion. 

8067. (Chairman.) We find by reference to your former evidence, with respect to the 
answers received by you from the Trustees, that in question 3183, you are asked “ Have you 
found that the answers, in most cases, have been given readily, without much delay?” Your 
answer is, ‘ Yes, after a few days; and with not more delay than is to be expected in a large 
establishment like this, where there are numerous minutes to be supplied ?”—That generally 
is the case; we get generally speedy answers, yet it very frequently also happens that we do 
not get a speedy answer. 

8068. And that very frequently, possibly, when a speedy answer with reference toa pur- 
chase was desirable ?—Yes. 

8069. Inshort, do you think that the expedition which you require jis compatible with the 
present system of written reports and answers by the Trustees ?—I do not think it is the 
written reports alone that throw the impediment in the way ; it is the difficulty experienced 
by the Trustees in taking those subjects immediately into their consideration. I expect it 
arises, frequently, from more business coming before them than they are able to execute at any 
one of their meetings. 

8070. Have you any assistance towards acquisitions in your department from the agents of 
Government, Ambassadors, Ministers, or Consuls abroad?—No, we have not; and I think 
we lose many things for want of it, and other countries’ get many things by their agents con- 
tributing to the national museums. 

8071. Do you consider that it would be possible for the Government to issue certain brief 
instructions to agents of that description, for the purpose of procuring you that assistance /— 
Yes, I think it very possible; other Governments do it, and therefore I conceive that we 
could do it too. 

8072. You are aware that it is practised by other Governments ?—Yes, certainly. 

8073. Do you consider that any Government has opportunities so extended as ours ?— 
Certainly none. 

8074. Are you aware whether any such instructions have at any time been issued in the case 
of our territories, or the territories we have invaded in India ?—No, we have not derived any 
benefit from them. 

8075. You have received large acquisitions from Affganistan, and portions of that part of 
the world, have you not ?7—Not from any of the Government agents, I think. 

8076, Are you aware whether the East India Company has received any great acquisitions 
from its possessions in that quarter of the world ?—Yes, they have got very large acquisitions 
of coins, but by what process I do not know. 

8077. Have you received any large acquisitions of late years from private sources,— 
from independent travellers ?—We occasionally receive presents from individuals ; for instance, 
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from the Duke of Northumberland, Sir Everard Home, Mr. Stothard, and others. For many 
other very valuable acquisitions, viz., the Lycian, Budrun, and Nimroud sculpture, we have 
been indebted, at least in the first instance, to private enterprise. 

8078. The question alludes to coins ?—We have had a very considerable acquisition from 
the East India Company; they have allowed us to select from their large collection whatever 
duplicates we could find, to add to our collection; and we occasionally receive presents from 
travellers, but not much. 

8079. Are the acquisitions in your department registered ?—Yes. 

8080. Is that in the Secretary's office ?—It was commenced in the Secretary’s office, but we 
have found that inconvenient, and we now do the registration in our department. 

8081. You think that an improvement ?—Certainly. 

8082. How long have they been registered in your department, instead of the Secretary’s 
office ’—It is a process that has gradually grown there; perhaps three years. 

8083. Under the system which formerly prevailed, when they were sent for registration to 
the Secretary’s department, had you any check upon that department, so as to give you 
security for the return of the objects sent there ?—.The objects never were sent ; we kept them 
up in the medal-room till somebody from the Seeretary’s office could come there to register 
them ; that occasioned delay, and a great deal of inconvenience, and was the chief induce- 
ment to us to undertake the registration ourselves. 

8084. Did you meet with any difficulty on the part of the Secretary’s office in adopting the 

resent arrangement ?— No, 

8085. ‘There was no objection made ?—There was no objection made to it at all. 

8086. Do you furnish a monthly statement of the funds appropriated to your department ? 
— Whenever I ask permission to expend any money, | send ina statement of what I suppose 
to be the funds at the disposal of the department. 

8087. Have you any intimation from the Trustees, through the Secretary, or otherwise, of 
the funds that will be appropriated to your department?—Of the grant which is made at 
the beginning of the year I receive notice; that is to say, how much is granted, that is all. 

8088. Are you able to state with any accuracy the funds which will be required for the 
month to come in your department ?—No, what I state is this: if I am aware of any purchase 
to be made, I state what will be the probable amount of that purchase ; but I send in to the 
Trustees, with a view of guiding them in their decision, what I suppose to be the balance still 
remaining unappropriated ; but as we have no means of balancing that account, it can only 
be an approximation, very liable to error. 

8089. In what respect are you unable to balance that account at any given period ?—I have 
no means; nothing to balance it with. I put down as near as I can what I have expended, 
but I am very liable to make an error; I may transpose a figure, or I may omit something, 
and I have no means of knowing whether I have made an error or not. ‘The proper way 
would be for the Secretary to state everything that is spent, and everything that is engaged for ; 
all the responsibilities of the department must necessarily go through the Secretary’s office, 
and therefore he, and he alone, has the opportunity of making a correct statement of the state 
of the funds of the department. 

8090. (Lord Seymour.) Will you have the goodness to explain that a little more clearly ; 
I do not understand why you are not able to give an account of the funds in your department ? 
—There are no funds put into my hands, and therefore, though I state that I have spent so 
much money, I have nothing by which I can check myself to know whether I have given a 
correct statement or not. 

8091. But, for instance, you recommend to the Trustees to make a certain purchase occa- 
sionally ?7—Yes. 

8092. Do you state to tiem the sum that will be required for that purchase ?—Yes. 

8093. Then, if they agree to make the purchase, through whom is the purchase itself carried 
out ’—Probably I should have to carry it out. 

8094. Then as far as that transaction was concerned, you would know the exact money you 
had spent for that purchase ?—Yes. 

8095. Now then will you state a case in which you would not know the money which you 
had spent ?—I may know it, but I have no means of checking it. Supposing that I had got 
5002. to spend, and I had actually spent 350/. of it, I might make an error in the statement and 
put down 3602, and without I had an opportunity of balancing that to see what remained, I 
should have no opportunity of knowing whether I had made a mistake or not; there is nothing 
that shows the mistake. Supposing that I had put down various accounts to the amount of 
360/., I clearly should be in error, but still there would be nothing upon the face of the 
account which would occasion me to find out that I had made an error. When I came to the 
Secretary's office he would say, that out of the 500/. he had got 1501. left, whereas, according 
to my account, he ought only to have 140J. left ; he could find that out, but I could not. 

8096. It appears, for instance, by the Returns presented to Parliament, that a certain sum 
is put aside, apparently annually, for antiquities, coins, and medals; is that so ’—Yes. 

8097. When that sum has been so put aside, you consider that as a sum, I suppose, to be 
spent for your department ?— Yes. 

8098. Then you know the sum that is available for the purposes of your department ?—Yes. 

8099. If, then, that sum is 2000/., and you have made a purchase amounting to 500/., do 
not you know clearly what the balance is that remains in your possession ?—I know what ought 
to remain in my possession; but supposing I have made a mistake in my statement of what I 
have actually spent, I may not be aware of that. 

8100. Will you explain to the Commissioners some case of mistake—what sort of mistake 
do you mean ?—Supposing that I had spent 1792., and by a very common sort of mistake I put 
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down that I had spent 1977., I do not see anything by the figures that can convey any idea of 
it. Ido not see that I have made that mistake; but if I had a sum of money against which I 
could balance it, I should perceive that there was a mistake, and then I should look over my 
accounts and see where the mistake was. 

8101. Supposing you had spent only 1797., and you had put down that you had spent 1977, 
the sum available for your purposes being 2000/., when you came ultimately to make out your 
statement of what remained from your 2000/., would not you discover that you had made some 
error ?—No, the accountant would discover it, I should not; I have not the sum in balance 
from which to discover the error. 

8102. (Chairman.) The banker would discover it, or the person holding the money ?’—Yes, 
but I have nothing from which to discover the error. 

8103. Do you mean that you cannot send down to the Secretary’s office for an account of 
the balance remaining due to your department, so as to be a check upon your expenditure ?— 
I do not say that I cannot, because I do do it. The process is for the officer to send in a state- 
ment, and I object to that, because it can only be an approximation ; and it is a system which 
I consider a very fertile source of fraud, and a screen for fraud, if it is inclined to be practised ; 
but the accountant has the means of making a perfectly accurate statement. 

5104. It would seem that nothing would be more simple than when you had spent a certain 
sum, and were in doubt whether any error of figures had arisen in your department, to send 
down to the Secretary’s office to ask for the balance of the account as against your department; 
you would then have the means of directly checking your account and detecting any error ?— 
That is exactly what I do; but that is a private practice of my own, that is not part of the 
system; the system is to require from the officer a statement which the officer has no correct 
means of furnishing. I think it would be an improvement if those accounts were furnished to 
the officer from the office, which has every means of giving them correct, rather than taking 
them from the officer, who has no means of giving them correct, and has nothing but his memo- 
randa to trust to. There is another thing which affects us. Supposing it happens that a 
Trustee going abroad is entrusted with any sum of money to expend for the Museum, to look 
out for objects to the amount of two, three, four, or five hundred pounds, 

8105. (Lord Seymour.) Has such a case ever occurred?—Yes, it has. Supposing that is 
the case, and supposing the Trustee spent 300/., that is no longer available for the purposes of 
the department, and the officer knows nothing about it, and he may fancy that he has 3001. to 
spend more than he has. 

8106. Do we understand you to say that the Trustees occasionally, by a minute of their 
own, authorise one of the body to spend a certain sum of money abroad, or elsewhere, for the 
purchase of objects for the Museum ?—Yes, 

8107. It is presumed that is by a minute of the Trustees?—I suppose so; I have no doubt 
it is so. 

8108. (Chairman.) Has that occurred in several instances ?—Not in several instances; in 
some it has. 

8109. Do you consider that it might produce serious inconvenience to your department if 
that were at all a constant practice ?—No, it would not inconvenience us, if we were informed 
that we had so much less money to spend; but if I do not know that, though I cannot pledge 
the Trustees, yet I might be looking out for things, and be disappointed in not getting them; 
it might lead to the hope of purchases being made, which would create disappointment. 

8110. ( Viscount Canning.) When a purchase is made, which you have recommended to the 
Trustees to make, does the money which is paid to the seller pass through your hands ?—No. 

8111. Not in any case ?—Not in any case. 

S112. Still you are aware of the price which is paid for any object for which you have bar- 
gained ?—Yes, because I report to the Trustees, and it is upon my report that the money 
is paid, 

8113. ‘Then if you kept an accurate list of all the expenditure which has occurred to your 
department upon your recommendation, you ought to be still in a condition to know what 
balance remains in your hands?—Exactly, if I have it correct; but that is the very point, I 
have no means of ascertaining, but by the balance, whether I have made it correct or not. 

8114. Then it would obviate your objection if the account of the expenditure of the money 
given to your department was an account opened between yourself and the bankers, or yourself 
and the Secretary, or yourself and the person who keeps the money ?—Yes, I should consider 
that the Secretary or the Accountant would be in the light of my banker. 

8115. And now you get at the test of what you have spent by private application to the 
Secretary ?—Yes., 

8116. Have you ever found any difficulty in getting an answer to inquiries of that nature 
from the Secretary ?—No; but something more is required than a mere cash account. Some 
sums should be what merchants call entered short. Supposing a Trustee were allowed to 
spend 300/., that should not be carried out as cash paid, but it should be entered as a sort of 
memorandum in a separate column to show that so much money is engaged for; that, in point 
of fact, I have so much money less to expend. It should not be carried out into the ultimate 
column until it is ascertained to have been spent and paid. 

8117. (Chairman.) At present you think that you might be without that information ?— 
Yes, 

8118. We understand, with respect to the medals, that the exhibition of them is not as open 
to the public as the collection of antiquities and the other objects in the Museum ?—No; and 
from the nature of the objects that cannot be. 

8119. Are you awareof any complaints on the part of the public on that score ?—'No, Ihave 
never heard any complant of the kind. 
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8120. As far as you are aware, the present system of exhibiting the medals to persons 
desirous of seeing them has given satisfaction ?—-Yes, in general. I think that would be ver 
much improved by having a short series exhibited to the public where the public might have 
free access. 

8121. Could that be arranged in the present state of the building, and with the accommo- 
dation which at present is enjoyed ?—I really do not know, under the present state of the 
building, where such an exhibition could be made. 

8122. Do you consider that again asa subject of great importance to be considered in the 
event of any further arrangements ?—Yes. 

8123. Do you think it would be advantageous to exhibit in their turn various series of the 
medals to the public ?—I should rather wish to put at once a complete sort of skeleton selection, 
which would, by the help of a page of the Synopsis, enable anybody to understand the system 
of coinage of the past and present time. 

8124. Would you desire to make a similar exhibition of some of the cameos and other gems 
of the greatest interest?—I should rather prefer making those in impressions, because the 
things themselves can hardly be seen without taking them up in your hands. A series of 
impressions might very easily be made. 

8125 Are there many valuable bronzes exhibited to the public at present ?—There are. 

8126. With the same facility as the larger antiquities ?—Yes, under glass cases, but still 
they are exhibited publicly. 

8127. Have you any knowledge of the arrangement with respect to the exhibition of 
medals in national museums and collections on the Continent ?—Only a general knowledge of 
them. 

8128. Do you consider that they are as accessible at the British Museum, as far as your 
knowledge goes, as they are at any other collection?—As far as my knowledge goes they are 
not so generally accessible in other museums as in our own. I think our admission to the 
medal-room is more free, from what I can understand. In Paris they have a series of coins and 
medals exhibited under glass in their public rooms. 

8129. Do you find that the time of your assistants is much taken up in the exhibition of the 
curiosities to visitors ?—Very much indeed; seriously interrupted by it, particularly under the 
present arrangement, where there are three or four compelled to sit in one room; they are all 
interrupted by a visitor coming to one. 

8130. Then if by any circumstances the collection should be made much more available 
to public curiosity than it is, should you require more assistants in your department ?—I 
should rather hope that that public exhibition might relieve us of some of the private 
exhibitions. . 

8131. Do you consider that the collection is in a satisfactory state at present, as to arrange- 
ment, numbering, and labelling ?—Those parts of it which we consider completed I think are 
so ; but in consequence of the want of rooms, for which we are now waiting, a great many of 
our collections are in a state of entire confusion. 

8132. In consequence of the want of accommodation? —The want of accommodation 
—waiting for the rooms which are now in progress. 

8133. Can you state the principal parts of the collection which are in that state ?—AIl the 
Roman sculptures are quite in a state of confusion—there is no place of course provided for 
the Nimroud sculptures; the British antiquities are wanting space—wanting new rooms; 
the other collections are too much crowded, they want room for expansion. 

8134, Are you aware whether any arrangements are now under the consideration of the 
Trustees for the accommodation of the Nimroud sculptures ?—I do not know that. 

8135. Have you been called in or consulted upon that subject ?—No. 

8136. (Mr. Milnes.) When the buildings are completed according to the present plan, 
will there then be ample accommodation for those antiquities ?—No, not for the Nimroud 
antiquities, 

8137. You will therefore require either additional space to be built upon, or room to be made 
in some other department ?—We shall require additional rooms to be built beyond what are at 
present contemplated. 

8138. (Chairman.) Has the last arrival from Nimroud been placed under your charge ?— 
Yes, all that have arrived are under my charge. 

8139. Do you consider the present arrangement, however, as temporary ?—Quite. 

8140. Have you any views with regard to any alteration in the present temporary arrange- 
ments ?— Part of them are now in the room under the Lycian room, and we propose to put all 
we have at present got in that room, as affording a better light than where they are now, but 
that is merely temporary. 

8141. (Sir Charles Lemon.) You mean in that cellar ?— Yes, in the cellar. 2 Ok 

8142. (Chairman.) You consider that the light in the cellar is better than the light in the 
corridor where they at present are ?—Yes, there is a very good light in the cellar, but none in 
the corridor. , 

8143. Are not some of the finest specimens in the corridor ?—No, I think our finest speci- 
mens are down-stairs, but all will be put dewn-stairs when we can do so. 

8144. Have you any collection of British antiquities, as such ?—Very small at present, and 
those very much crowded for want of space. or 

8145. Do you think it desirable that, in an establishment of the deseription of the Bri- 
tish Museum, a collection of British antiquities should occupy a very prominent place ?— 
Certainly. ‘ : 

8146. Do you not consider that a collection worthy of the country and of this establishment 
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would require very considerable increased accommodation ?—Yes, very considerable; but I 
think the two rooms proposed for that purpose would be sufficient for the present. 

8147. Are you aware of any country which, in respect to medieval antiquities, affords so large 
a field for collections as the British islands?—No, none. Denmark, perhaps, approaches 
nearer to our own islands, and perhaps, in some respects, there is a better field there than our 
own. 

8148. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) In reference to an earlier period ?—Yes,: 

8149. (Chairman.) In other respects, for instance, with respect to Celtic antiquities, they 
would be far inferior ?—I do not know that; they are very rich in those things in the north 
of Europe. 

8150. With respect to Roman antiquities, it is presumed that Scandinavia would be far 
less rich ?—In Roman antiquities I should think we are better than they are. 

8151. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) We are very inferior to Scandinavia in stone antiquities ?— 
Yes, the northern countries are better off in those respects than we are altogether. 

8152. (Chairman.) With respect to the relative merits of the collections in this Museum, 
in comparison with those of other countries, do you consider them superior to any in Greek 
antiquities ?—I consider that we are superior to all the world in Greek antiquities—Greek 
sculpture. 

8153. In Roman?—In Roman we are certainly inferior to some. 

8154, How do you consider yourself to rank in bronzes ?—High. 

8155. With respect to Egyptian antiquities ?—There we are equal to any; still there are 
important deficiencies ; we are deficient in some of the larger objects. 

8156. Do you consider yourself rich in vases ?—As a general collection of vases, as a his- 
torical collection for a series of various periods, I should suppose that ours was as good a col- 
lection as any ; but we want some rich gems. 

8157. Have you any good catalogue of vases ?—There is one now in the press. 

8158. Has that been prepared by yourself?—It was prepared jointly by Mr. Birch and 
myself; and it is now in the hands of Mr. Newton to finish and see through the press. 

8159. With respect to Roman and Assyrian sculptures, are there any parts of your collec- 
tions of larger objects which are yet very deficient as to arrangement ?—The whole of the 
Roman and Assyrian sculptures continue unarranged, from want of accommodation. 

8160. Are they generally catalogued ?—Yes. 

8161 With respect to British antiquities, is their removal into a new room contemplated at 
present ?— Yes. 

8162. Will that room be sufficient for the accommodation of those you have ?—Yes, it will 
be a large room that will hold considerably more than we have at present; but, I have no 
doubt, that as soon as that room is opened we shall have very considerable accessions. 

8163. Do you think that if the public were aware that more extensive accommodation were 
to be appropriated to British antiquities, you would derive from various sources of contribution 
very large accessions ?—I have no doubt that so soon as the room is prepared, and the public 
see that it is ready for their reception, we shall have very considerable accessions. 

8164. (Lord Seymour.) Has any difference been made in your salary from the time when 
you gaye evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons in 1835 ?—I forget what it 
was at that time; but it is now 6007. a-year, and a residence. 

8165. Do you hold the same office that you did in 1835 ?—Yes, exactly the same. 

8166. You then stated that “the salary is 200/. a-year, with 75/. a-year for each day that 
I am engaged in the week beyond two; I am also allowed stationery to the amount of 51, 
a-year. The salary is altogether 425/., besides the stationery ?”__Yes, that was so; it has 
been altered since that time; itis now 600/. a-year. ‘ 

8167. When was your salary altered ?—In 1837. 

8168. Are your duties of the same kind as they were stated to be before the Committee in 
1835 ?—Yes, they are of the same kind. 

8169. Has there been no new department put under your management, or under you ?— 
The Ethnographical Collection has been put under me since that time, and the Prints have 
been entirely removed. 

8170. The Prints were formerly under the Department of Antiquities, but have been re- 
moved ; and the department called the Ethnographical Department has been added, is that 
so ?—Yes. 

8171. What does the Ethnographical Department consist of 9—It consists of all sorts of 
habits, and tools, and implements, and dresses, and everything that has been used by other 
nations, principally by the very early uncultivated nations. 

8172. Are there not dresses from the South Sea Islands, or something of that kind there ?— 
Yes. 

8173. Do you think that looking to the objects that are under your department generally, 
that class of objects can be conveniently retained, or that a collection of that kind can be con- 
veniently kept up in the Museum ?—I think that to make a collection of that kind really 
useful, very much more space ought to be appropriated to it than can by any possibility be 
appropriated to it under the present arrangement of the Museum. 

8174. The collection at present is very incomplete, is it not ?—Exceedingly incomplete, and 
a collection of that kind requires a very large space to make it what it ought to be. 

8175. Of late years have any additions been made to it?—Of presents ; very little of pur- 
chases. 

_ 8176. It is to be presumed from that, that you have not recommended to the Trustees to 
increase that collection ?—No, I have not; I have not been willing to spend money upon that 
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department, because I did not think that in this building it could be carried out to such an 
extent as to make it useful. 

8177. You do not think it can be brought to any perfection with the means of accommoda- 
tion you are possessed of ?—I think not. 

8178. In that room you have also British antiquities ?—Yes, about one-sixth part of that 
room is appropriated to British antiquities, till the room intended for them is finished. 

8179. When you speak of British antiquities, do you mean Celtic antiquities ?—I mean all 
antiquities that have been found within the British Islands, including Roman. 

8180. And taking in the medieval antiquities?’—Those also ought to come in; but our 
collection of medieval: antiquities is very small indeed; that is to say, things later than the 
fourteenth century, perhaps. 

8181. Do you think it would be advisable to continue the collection of medieval antiquities 
under your department ?—Yes, I think it would be advisable. 

8182. When you speak of medieval antiquities, to what should you limit that; for instance, 
should you put in armour?—No, I do not think that I should, because a good collection of 
armour is already forming in the ‘Tower; in fact, it would be as well to transfer all the armour 
to one collection. 

8183. Then transferring the armour, would you keep the weapons?—I should keep a 
series of weapons, because that would be done at a moderate expense, and in a small 
compass. 

8184. Then the weapons you would keep, but you would get rid of the armour ?—I should 
get rid of the armour certainly, partly on this account, that we have not space for the display 
of the armour. 

8185. Of late years have you recommended any purchases for the Museum of medieval 
antiquities relating to this country ?—Very few indeed: we have not had much opportunity of 
doing so. 

8186. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Do you think that an ethnographical collection is quite 
appropriate to the purposes of this establishment ?—IJt is not necesgarily connected with this 
Museum. It is an exceedingly desirable collection to form in a proper place and under proper 
circumstances. 

8187. Might it not very properly form an entirely separate establishment and collection ?— 
It might be so, certainly. 

8188. And would it not, if carried out to anything like a complete collection, take up so 
very large a space as almost to be disproportionate to such an establishment as this?—Yes, I 
think it would, if properly and extensively carried out. 

8189. (Lord Seymour.) For instance, if you take in such remains of the sculpture of the 
middle ages as could be found ?— Yes. 

8190. Have you at present specimens of English sculpture of the middle ages ?—Very little, 
indeed hardly anything. 

8191. (Chairman.) Do you not take in casts of inscriptions, like those in the Lycian room, 
or would it not be desirable to have casts of the more curious inscriptions ?—Casts, I think, 
ought to form a separate arrangement by themselves. 

8192. Take such a case as the obelisk at Forres in Scotland ; would it be very desirable, in a 
collection of British antiquities, to have casts of such bulky objects as those ?—Yes, I think it 
is desirable; but casts involve a formidable question. 

8193. (Lord Seymour.) It would entail a very considerable expense upon the Museum to 
complete the collection, or to make it anything like complete, of which at present there is hardly 
any commencement, would it not?—I do not think it would be very expensive; the objects 
themselves are not things that, generally speaking, cost much money. 

8194, Then what space do you imagine it would take in the Museum—taking only one large 
room; do you think you could place a complete collection of British antiquities in such a 
room as the room where the Lycian Marbles are, for instance ?—No, that would not be large 
enough. The gallery intended for the larger objects of British antiquity would take in those 
objects you are now alluding to, and the room up-stairs, which is a considerable-sized room, 
would take in all the smaller objects; and those two rooms would together afford sufficient 
space for a considerable length of time. 

8195. That gallery is the place from which you are going to remove the Nimroud sculp- 
tures, because it is so dark ?—One side of it is dark. 

8196. We observe, that since the Committee of the House of Commons sat in 1836, in 10 
years, that is, from 1837 to 1846, inclusive, there has been spent for antiquities, including 
coins and medals, above 30,000/., besides the special grants, and besides some other items 
that have appeared under different heads. 'The Commissioners want to know what has been 
the growth of that department from the year 1837 to the year 1846, in comparison with what 
it was before; have you doubled the amount of the objects which you possessed before ?—We 
have added about 27,000 coins, a very considerable number of bronzes, vases, and sculptures, 
among which may be specified the Lycian and Budrun Marbles. 

8197. Were not those special grants ?—I do not exactly recollect; I believe some were. 

8198. You stated that you have had difficulty in checking your accounts ; have you any 
account in your department which would show at all the expenditure of those sums, and the 
mode of expending those sums, year by year, for the last 10 years ?—We can have access to 
that; we have got it partially. We keep no general book of accounts; they are all kept in the 
Secretary’s office. '[he bills and receipts are kept in the Secretary’s office, so that we can easily 
ascertain upon what the money has been expended. 

8199. A great portion of the space devoted to your department is filled with objects of sculp- 
ture ; is the light, according to the mode of building, and according to the architecture of the 
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building, favourable for showing that sculpture ?—In some instances it certainly is not. The 
large central saloon is very badly lighted. e 

8200. (Chairman.) Where the Egyptian antiquities are ?—It is the room before you come 
to the Egyptian antiquities ; it is where some of the Roman sculpture is placed at present. 

8201. (Lord Seymour.) Were you consulted at all as to the mode of constructing that 
room ?—Not the least. 

8202. You were in the Museum at the time of its construction ?—Yes, 

8203. And your opinion was never taken as to the quantity of light that would be required ? 
—Not at all. 

8204. Do you not think that if you had been consulted upon it, you might have suggested 
some alterations which would have been of advantage for exhibiting the collection under your 
charge ?—Certainly. 

8205. (Mr. Milnes.) Were you surprised at not being entrusted with that arrangement ?— 
I do not know. JI cannot say that I was very much surprised, because the plan of the build- 
ing, or a great portion of it at all events, had been fixed upon before I came to the Museum, 
although the building itself was executed after I came here. 

8206. (Lord Seymour.) You stated that you thought there might be advantage, if our 
Consuls and Ministers abroad were instructed to assist the Museum by collecting such objects 
as came within their reach, from the facilities which they possess abroad for obtaining those 
things ; was that so ?Yes. 

8207. How can Consuls or Ministers abroad know what objects are required, unless they 
have some catalogue of the objects in the Museum, so as to know what deficiencies are to be 
filled up?—I do not think that any catalogue that could be made up could give them that 
information. 

8208. Could you give them any list of the sort of objects that were required for the 
Museum ?—Yes, I think we could furnish them with instructions which would enable them to 
assist us very materially. 

8209. But without such instructions they might be only purchasing duplicates of the objects 
which you already possessed ?—They might do so; but the instructions that were given them 
ought to give them proper means of judging. 

8210. (Chairman.) Would you propose to give them any discretionary power as to purchases 
without specific instructions ?—I think it would be very dangerous to do so, 

8211. Would you not rather prefer that their instructions should direct them to report their 
knowledge or information as to objects that might be eventually added to the collection ?—I 
think it would be desirable not to give them unlimited directions to purchase anything they 
thought proper; but the instructions ought to be so worded as to induce them to purchase a 
great number of things without reference for our direction, because it occupies time to refer 
to us before they purchase. 

8212. (Lord Seymour.) Do you not think, that Consuls abroad would, if they had such 
directions, send home frequently collections of things which would be of very little value, and 
would occupy a great deal of space in the Museum ?—They might do so, but the instructions 
ought to be such as to prevent their doing that. 

8213. Have you ever been into the United Service Museum ?—I do not know it very well; 
I have been there. 

8214. Have you seen the heterogeneous collection of things that are sent home, there ?— 
Yes. 

8215. Do you not think there would be great danger of the Museum being inundated by 
similar acquisitions from all parts of the world?—-Not much; I think the instructions might 
be given in such a kind of way as to prevent that being done; sometimes, of course, you would 
have some things you would not want, but, generally speaking, I do not think you would. 

8216. (Chairman.) But might not the instructions be framed with the mere view of 
obtaining information as to the existence and probability of coming into the market of objects 
of value ?—Yes, and perhaps that would be the more prudent course. 

8217. Take the case of the Budrun sculptures; I believe they have come into our pos- 
session ?—Yes, 

8218. Was it not the fact, that those long remained built up into a Turkish tower, and 
unobserved by any persons, and unknown ?—Not unobserved ; their existence was known for a 
great many years, but they were for a long period unacquired by us, owing to the jealousy of 
the ‘Vurks. 

8?19. Does not a Consul or Ambassador enjoy great facilities in the way of procuring such 
objects as those, and also of knowing the favourable time at which they may possibly come 
into the market for purchase ?—Certainly, we owe those sculptures to that; we owe them to 
Sir Stratford Canning making the proper application at the proper time; many attempts had 
been made to get them away before. 

8220. (Lord Seymour.) You stated that on some occasions you found difficulty, as we 
understood, in obtaining an answer from the Trustees as to the purchase of objects that were 
offered for sale?— Delays sometimes do occur. 

8221. What suggestions have you to offer that would remedy that inconvenience ?—I do not 
presume to offer any suggestions ; it must depend upon the Trustees themselves making some 
arrangement for the transaction of their own business. 

8222. You mean that it arises from delay in the examination of your reports by the 
Trustees ?—Yes, I apprehend so. 

8223. Have you any small sum, or any sum placed at your discretion, for the purpose of 
purchasing anything which may occasionally be presented, without reference to the Trustees? 
—We are prohibited from expending more than 5/. at any one time. 
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8224. Then, in the case of any purchase that exceeds the sum of ol., you first make an 
application to the Trustees ?—Yes. 

8225. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you not think that the limit of 5/, might be very advan- 
tageously extended to a larger sum ?—I think so. 

8226. To what sum do you think that discretion should be allowed to extend?—I do not 
know. The Trustees meet every month, therefore there would be no occasion for it to bea 
large sum. It is impossible to say; it would be limited a good deal by the discretion which 
the Trustees might think their officer possessed. 

8227. (Lord Seymour.) You spoke of the great advantage which you thought would result 
from sending abroad one of the persons connected with your department to visit foreign collec- 
tions ?—Yes. 

8228. You think it absolutely necessary that one of them should be sent occasionally ?— 
Very highly desirable, if not absolutely necessary. 

8229. Sent to visit foreign collections ?—Yes. 

8230. You intimated that you thought it would repay the expense, even if the Trustees were 
at the expense of sending him ’—Certainly. 

8231. Have you ever had any experience of the result of travelling fellowships of colleges ? 
—No,Ido not know them sufficiently. But I know that this last year Mr. Newton was 
allowed to go abroad; he had permission to go, and he was away for very nearly three months, 
in which he visited the museums of Italy, and has brought back with him a most valuable 
report, an exceedingly valuable report, showing, I think, the great use of sending some such a 
person abroad. 

$232. Was he sent by the Trustees ?—He was permitted to go. 

8233. Permitted to go at his own expense ?—At his own expense. 

8234. With regard to the exhibition of the coins that are under your charge at present, the 
public have no means of seeing them except they have a, letter to yourself; we understand that 
they are allowed to visit the medal-room ?—Only by introduction ; that is the law. 

8235. Do not you think it would be possible to arrange many of the coins between two pieces 
of glass, somewhat in the manner in which you have arranged the Etruscan vases, so that both 
sides might be exhibited in the room?—I hardly think that possible, What I purpose doing 
is, to get an extensive series electrotyped, which affords a perfect fac-simile of the coin, and by 
that means both the obverse and the reverse are visible at the same time, and I think by means 
of electrotype you will accomplish all you could desire in that way. 

8236. Have you had any yet electrotyped for that purpose?—None yet ; but we have made 
preparations ; we have got casts and moulds ready to go on electrotyping, as soon as the 
weather will permit; as soon as the person who makes them can open his windows, we shall 
have them proceeded with. ; 

8237. Then you propose to exhibit those under glasses ?—Yes. 

8238. Are there many duplicates of coins in your department ?— Not a great many. 

8239. In former years, it is understood that you used to sell the duplicates ?—Yes, we used 
to sell the duplicates we had bought—never sell anything we had received as a present. 

8240. Is the selling of the duplicates still continued ?—It is not a regular thing. If I were 
to report at any time that we had a large number of duplicates, sufficient to make it worth while 
to have a sale, I have no doubt the Trustees would order them to be sold. 

8241. Practically, have you had a sale for a long while past ?—Seven years ago. 

8242-3. (Chairman.) Have you anything now worth selling ?—No. 

8244. (Lord Seymour.) Do you ever exchange ?—Never. 

8245. Have you any printed catalogue of your coins and medals ?—No general printed cata- 
logue; we have a few printed catalogues, but they only take in part of the collections. 

8246. Have any persons ever asked for a catalogue, or said that it would be convenient to 
them if they could obtain a catalogue, of the coins and medals in the possession of the Museum ? 
—No, I do not think they have. In point of fact, the public are furnished with general cata- 
logues of almost all the collections; there is a very large and extensive general catalogue of 
Greek coins, and there are numerous catalogues of Roman coins, and therefore what we should 
furnish would be merely saying that we had such and such of those coins. 

8247. (Lord Wrottesley.) We presume that those catalogues specify the localities of those 
different coins mentioned in them, where they are deposited ?—Yes, the catalogue I in) 
referring to is Mionét’s Catalogue, in two parts; one is a catalogue almost exclusively of coins 
that were at that moment in the French collections, and the second catalogue consists of such 
notices as the author could collect from books as to coins that were to be found in other 
European collections. 

8248. (Chairman.) Is Mr. Newton’s report on foreign collections sent into the Trustees? 
—Yes. 

8249. (Lord Wrottesley.) Have you any further suggestions to make as to the additional 
facilities that could be afforded to the public for inspecting any collections under your charge 
which are not now open to the public?—All the collections are open, except the coins and 
medals, and objects of intrinsic value. The coins and medals can only be seen in the presence 
of the officers; the collections of other things may be seen under a glass, and there is a room 
intended for that purpose; but, as I have said before, it is a very inconvenient room in all 
respects ;_the access is bad, and the light is bad. 

8250. Will you describe exactly what process must be adopted by a stranger in order to 
obtain permission to inspect the coins and medals; must he be a person known to yourself per- 
sonally ?—No; a letter of introduction from any known person I should consider sufficient. 

$251. To yourself ?—Yes, or to any officer in my department. 

8252. (Viscount Canning.) Itis probable there may be some additions shortly to the Nineveh 
Marbles ?—I hope so. 
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8253. Have you ever thought of what may be done with them when they arrive ?—I have 
thought that room must be found for their reception, and that that room ought to be not far 
distant from the present Egyptian room, with a view of keeping up the historical arrangement. 

$254. Have you any plan in your mind by which such room can be conveniently added to 
the building of the Museum ?—No, not exactly; I have spoken to Mr. Smirke upon the 
subject, but only in general terms. _ 

8255. And from what has passed between you and Mr. Smirke, are you led to believe 
that a space exists, and that a room might be built e~uil think there are some difficulties about 
that, because I am led to believe that our collections from N ineveh will be exceedingly 
extensive ; and part of the ground best adapted to the purpose is at present occupied by other 
buildings. 

8256. Which part ?—North-west of the Egyptian room, where at present there are rooms 
for officers, and the print-room: extension at that particular spot is therefore impeded. 

8257. But the print-room is on a higher floor ?—Very slightly. 

8258. You would not propose putting the Nineveh Marbles, or anything of such a heavy 
weight, on the first-floor of the building, would you ?—Not in that room; but I mean to say, 
that the print-room occupies a space which, if it had not been there, would have been very 
convenient and appropriate for the reception of those Nineveh Marbles. 

8259. So far as the ground-floor is concerned?—Yes; the floors of those rooms do not range 
with any other. 

8260. If additions to the Nineveh Marbles were to arrive within the next few years, is there 
any temporary place in the Museum where you could put them, and where they might be 
seen by the public ?—No, I do not think that there is at present. 

8261. There would be no prospect, then, of the public receiving any instruction or enjoyment 
from them until some additions are built tothe Museum?—No, not until some extensive 
additions are built ; but some additions might be built—there is a gallery now making south 
of the Elgin room, and if to the north of the Elgin room there were a similar gallery made 
alongside the Egyptian room, it would hold a considerable number. 

8262. Is that space unoccupied at present ?—That space is unoccupied at present. 

8263. Did you ever suggest that to Sir Robert Smirke ?—I spoke to Mr. Smirke, and 
pointed out that ground; that, in point of fact, might be considered as a continuation of the 
gallery which is actually built. 

8264. Did he seem to think that it was feasible ?—He seemed to think that it would be 
quite feasible. 

8265. Would that supposed gallery of which you speak, be of the same length as the gallery 
which already exists, between the Elgin Marble room and the Lycian room ?—It would be of 
the same length as the Egyptian gallery is now. 

8266. Such a gallery as that, if devoted to the Nineveh Marbles, would hold considerably 
more than you now have ?—Yes, considerably. 

8267. In the event of any valuable antiquities becoming purchasable abroad, is there any 
channel of information through which you might expect to hear of it ; supposing, for mstance, the 
case of anything at Rome or Florence being offered for sale ?—We have casual correspondents 
abroad, and I think in all probability we should get the information, but we have no agent from 
whom to receive that information, 

8268. If such information reached you, should you think it your duty to communicate it to 
the Trustees ?—Certainly. 

8269. You said, in your examination-on the 2nd of June, that you had made, in February, 
1847, a report to the Trustees respecting the mode of paying the assistants in your department ; 
and you were asked at the same time, ‘“ Did you receive any reply to that report?” and your 
answer was, “I think not.” Have you received any reply to that report now ?—No; except 
it may be considered a reply, that an alteration has taken place of giving them a salary at the 
end of five years instead of ten. That was one of the alterations which took place since. 

8270. Was that one of your suggestions ?—No, I did not make any suggestion; I merely 
pointed out, that I thought, with such a mode of remuneration, and such an extent of remune- 
ration, of the officers, we were very little likely to retain their services ; after that the alteration 
took place; whether in consequence of that report or not, I do not know. 

8271. (Sir I. R. Murchison.) I think you attach great value to the formation of an early 
British collection, somewhat similar to the Royal Collection of Scandinavian Antiquities at 
Copenhagen ?—Yes. 

8272. You attach considerable importance to such a collection ?—Yes, very considerable. 

8273. Now, ina part of the evidence which you have given, in reply to one of the queries, 
you have stated, that it might not be desirable to receive collections from the South Sea Islands, 
for example, and from the Pacific. Are you not aware that the utensils and weapons, and so 
forth, at present used by some of the South Sea Islanders, are very similar, if not identical, with 

. those very ancient weapons which you have acquired ?—Certainly they are. 

8274. Would it not, therefore, be very interesting to have those very modern collections of 
utensils, at present in use, placed in juxtaposition with those of antiquity?—I think it would 
be desirable to get from any foreign nations any objects that would serve to illustrate those of 
our own country ; but my objection was, want of room to make it sufficiently extensive. 

8275. But if the collection were confined to utensils of certain descriptions, it would not be 
very extensive ?—Certainly not; but I should be very much disposed to limit it to those objects 
which would serve to illustrate antiquities of our own country. 

8276. (Chairman.) It is only in that point of view that they could properly be considered 
as entering into a collection of antiquities ’—Exactly. 
sarc te in that point of view you would occasionally admit objects of modern construc- 

ion ?—Yes, 
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8278. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Are you of opinion that the finer marbles are deteriorating 
in their present position in the British Museum from the action of the atmosphere and the 
smoke of London ?—They are deteriorating in appearance decidedly, but I do not know that 
they are actually. 

8279. Deteriorating in appearance ?—Yes, from dirt. 

8280. Is the defect remediable ’—No, I do not see how it is remediable in the London 
atmosphere. The atmosphere of London is loaded with smoke from coal, which has a certain 
quantity of oil mixed with it; it clings to the objects, and it is almost impossible to keep it 
off; the very process of cleansing them almost makes the matter worse, because it gives the 
dirt a polish, 

8281. Then it is your opinion that, in a series of years, some of the very finest works of 
Grecian and Roman art must be deteriorated ?—I do not know that they are deteriorated any 
further than in their appearance from the dirt. I am not aware that the surface is actually 
injured by it ; whether it is or no I do not know. 

8282. (Mr. Milnes.) Have you had any communication with respect to Egyptian obelisks— 
Obelisks from Egypt offered for acquisition from Egypt?’—There is an obelisk now lying in 
Egypt which, I understand, is at the disposal of this country. 

8283. Has any communication been made since you have been in your present office 
respecting that obelisk ?—No, I do not think there has. 

8284. ( Viscount Canning.) Do you know the size and length of that obelisk ?—I do not 
know what the length of it is; but I know that, in general conversation, it has been considered 
that the expense of bringing it over would be more than it would be worth. 

8285. Do you think if you had it here that there is any place in the Museum, where it 
could be put with advantage ?—Not in the Museum, certainly. 

8286. (Chairman.) In front of it?—You might put it in front of it, and a very fine object it 
would be if we had it here. 

8287. I believe you have received an intimation that the Commissioners would be ready to 
receive any suggestions on the subject of the Catalogue of the Printed Books, do you desire to 
make any ?—No, I have not that intimate knowledge of the Printed Book Department that 
would justify me in making any observations to the Commissioners on the subject. I have 
stated already the way in which it affects our department. 

8288. (Lord Seymour.) You have had occasion, we presume, frequently to consult the 
library for purposes connected with your department ?—Yes, 

8289. Do you send one of your own attendants to get books when you want them ?—We 
really do not send now from the delay which takes place. 

8290. You do not now ?—Very seldom, except in extremecases. The officers find it quicker 
to get the books themselves. 

8291. On account of the delay ?—On account of the delay. 

8292. What delay takes place now that did not take place formerly ?—That I can hard] 
tell; I only know that that delay does take place; that we certainly do not get the books so 
quickly as we used to do; but I think that arises from the arrangements that have been made 
in the library, under the view of making the property more secure, and for carrying on more 
methodically the business of the department, and if that works well for the public we have 
nothing to say, and we must suffer any inconvenience it puts us to, but it is an inconvenience. 

8293. When you do send for a book, do you seud into the libra ry a written ticket the same 
as if you were a stranger sending to the reading-room ?—We write down upon a piece of paper, 
as well as we can, the name of the book, for we have not a catalogue, and therefore we can- 
not give the title of the book with perfect accuracy ; but we give the name as nearly as we ean, 
and that is taken down by an attendant of ours, who brings us back the book if he ean get it. 

8294. Can you state what the former system was ?—T’he system with us was exactly the 
Same: we wrote down the name of the book, and gave it to an attendant, and he brought back 
the book as soon as he could get it; the delay which takes place is in the library, in conse- 
quence of the library arrangements. 

8295. Have you, among the books that you have specially in your department, a book 
which is a catalogue of works referring to antiquities ; have you a catalogue of those works ?— 
No, no general catalogue ; there is a very tolerable eatalogue of numismatic books, but not of 
the books of general antiquities. 

8296. There is no catalogue of books referring to general antiquities ?—No, I think not. 

8297. So that you cannot, from an examination of a catalogue, obtain the exact title of any 
book you might want from the library ?—That is so. 

8298. But with regard to numismatie books, you can obtain the exact title ’—Generally 
speaking, except those of a late date. 

8299. (Lord Wrottesley.) What did your attendant do formerly with the ticket under the 
former system; did he go and fetch the book himself, or how did he get it?—I apprehend he 
gave it to an attendant in the library, who took that ticket, and, if he knew the book, he would 
take the ticket at once to the shelf and bring back the book, leaving the ticket in its place; if 
he did not know the place of the book, he would necessarily have to refer to the catalogue to 
find the place where it was; but I think formerly the book was brought away, and the ticket 
we gave was left in the place of the book. 

8300. Are you sure that that has been always the practice ?—No, T will not say that; I do 
not know the exact details with the minuteness and accuracy that would justify me in stating 
that it was; I speak generally that there is a greater delay now than there was formerly, 
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Robert Brown, Esq., further examined. 


8301 (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Have you any information to afford to the Commission re- 
specting the duties of your department ?2—T he principal duties are, first, to keep up the 
arrangement of the general Herbarium as nearly as possible to the actual state of systematic 
botany, consequently modifications in classification, chiefly respecting the limits of genera, 
become from time to.time necessary, In accordance with such alterations as are considered 
judicious, and are generally adopted. Secondly, to examine and incorporate with the sys- 
tematically-arranged Herbarium additional species and more complete specimens from the 
unarranged materials which either existed in Sir Joseph Banks’s collections, when the depart- 
ment was formed in 1827, or which have since been received as presents or by purchase. To 
these a third duty has lately been added, namely, the forming a botanical exhibition, for 
which a room adjoining the department has very recently been appropriated by the Trustees. 

8302. What assistance have you in the performance of those duties ?—The principal assistance 
which I have, and have always had, is that of an assistant keeper, Mr. John Joseph Bennett, 
whose appointment bears the same date with my own, and who, in knowledge of the subject, 
in diligence, general information, and in every respect, is a highly valuable officer. For seven 
years after the department was formed (that is, from 1827 to 1835) I had no attendant what- 
ever, and during that period received only occasional assistance to relieve Mr. Bennett and 
myself from the merest drudgery, which assistance was not always obtainable when wanted, 
and when obtained seldom satisfactory. On the transfer of the Sloane collections to my charge, 
I again applied for and obtained half the time, that is, three days’ service, of an attendant, The 
health of that attendant after several years was so much broken, that it became necessary, in 
1841, to apply for a supernumerary ; and the same cause continuing, this supernumerary 
received a permanent appointment in 1844; and, more recently still, the whole time of the 
first attendant was given to me, so that at present I may say that I have two attendants, though 
one is still occasionally subject to attacks of illness. Ihave, however, no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the amount of this kind of assistance now afforded to the department in its 

resent state. 

8303. What facilities are afforded to the scientific public in consulting the botanical collec- 
tion ?—As soon as I reported the Banksian Herbarium to be in a state admitting of inspection, 
which was exactly one month after its removal to the Museum, the Trustees directed me to state 
to them my opinion as to the times when it ought to be opened to scientific visitors desirous of con- 
sulting it, and also as to the manner of their obtaining access, In compliance with this direction, 
I proposed to open it on two days in the week, from eleven to four o’clock, and that the intro- 
duction should be either that of a Trustee, an officer of the Museum, or of a botanist of repu- 
tation. This plan was approved of by the Trustees, and it has been acted upon ever since. It 
is slightly deviated from in extending the privilege of foreign botanists to five days in the week, 
and in not strictly adhering to the prescribed mode of introduction where the person applying is 
a stranger in London, and I am able to ascertain that he has a definite object. 

8304. Have you any idea of the number of persons who attend ?—I have a list of the visitors 
that I have kept from the commencement of the department. 

8305. (Chairman.) Do you report that list to the Trustees ?—No, there is no such report 
required, 

8306. (Sir Charles Lemon.) When you speak of the Trustees having consulted you, do you 
mean that you were summoned to attend at their meeting, or that they individually asked you 
questions ?—No, it was a resolution communicated to me through the Principal Librarian. 

8307. Was the resolution one calling upon you to express an opinion, and to give your advice 
with respect to that 2—Certainly. 

8308. Did you make your answer in writing, or were you present at tne meeting of the 
Trustees ?—I made my answer in writing. 

8309. (Chairman.) We presume you would have no difficulty in furnishing annually a list 
of the number of visits you have received ?—No difficulty as to the number of visitors, but 
hitherto no account has been kept of the number of visits, the first only of each visitor being 
entered. 

$310. Has it much increased of late years ?—I think it has rather increased. The number 
of botanists who really consult such a collection is very limited, and it consists nearly as 
much of foreigners as of natives. I could furnish the Commissioners with my list, so that 
the quality of visitors might also be easily estimated. 

8311. We should be obliged to’ you for any information you can give, without much incon- 
venience, upon that point ?—] will immediately attend to it. 

8312. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) What sums do you receive to enable you to make the ne- 
cessary additions to your department ?—For the purchase of specimens, from the date of my 
appointment to 1834, I had no allowance whatever. But having then earnestly represented 
the absolute necessity of making additions to the Banksian Herbarium by purchase, to keep up 
its character as a collection of reference, and having proposed the annual sum of 1002., or perhaps 
somewhat less, as probably sufficient to enable me to obtain such collections as were likely 
to occur, the Trustees granted me 807. This sum, until very lately, continued to be the 
annual grant for that object. It is now increased to 100/.; and last year I applied for and 
obtained 50/. more, to enable me to purchase specimens necessary for the formation of the 
intended botanical exhibition. At the same time I was allowed 25/. annually for the purchase 
of works absolutely necessary for carrying on the duties of the department. So that for pur- 
chases of every kind, 1 have the annual sum of 1757. Of special grants for the purchase of 
more extensive collections which occasionally occur, I have only been able to obtain one, which 
was for 4002. Ona previous occasion, when the sum of 1000/7, was applied for to enable me 
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to make a most important addition to the Herbarium, and the purchase was recommended by Robert Brown, Esq. 
the Trustees, the Treasury refused to accede to the application. aa 

8313. Will you state what that important object was ?—It was to obtain a very extensive March 20, 1849. 
Russian Herbarium, formed by the late Mr. Prescott. I considered it as one of the most com- 
plete collections of the plants of the Russian dominions. It was afterwards purchased by a 
gentleman in the country, and there it is hardly accessible. 

“8314. In England ?—Yes. 

8315. What is the present extent of the Herbarium, and what other important materials 
belong to the department ?—The general, or arranged Herbarium, at present consists of about 
30,000 species, certainly not more, possibly somewhat less. The unarranged, or geogra- 
phically arranged collections, may probably furnish 5000 or 6000 additional species. This 
altogether is a small number, compared with the estimated extent of several other public, and 
even of some private collections, and probably the Herbarium of the Museum is actually 
inferior to more than one of those; but the numbers in the published estimates have always 
appeared to me greatly overrated. Besides these arranged and unarranged collections, there 
are several partial Herbaria, highly valuable, as consisting of the authentic specimens on 
which many of the Linnean species, as well as those of other authors, were founded. All 
these Herbaria belonged to the collection of Sir Joseph Banks. The extensive Herbarium of 
Sir Hans Sloane, contained in about 300 folio volumes, and which formed the most valuable 
part of the natural history collections of the British Museum on its first establishment, still 
exists, it may be said, uninjured, and contains the actual specimens figured in Sloane’s own 
work, and in those of other English botanists of that period. In addition to the Herbaria now 
enumerated, there are many specimens that, from their great size, are not admissible into an 
Herbarium, properly so called; but which will be available and important for the intended 
exhibition. There are also collections of seed-vessels and seeds, belonging both to the Sloane 
and Banksian Museums. Numerous specimens of woods, with a considerable number of plants 
in spirits, chiefly such as cannot be preserved in any otber manner. And lastly, a collection 
of very accurate models of English fungi, by the late Mr. James Sowerby, who had parti- 
cularly studied that branch of the science. The department also contains manuscripts, mostly 
botanical, and relating to the plants in the Herbarium; but also zoological, which are chiefly 
descriptions of the animals observed by Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. Solander, in Cook’s first 
voyage. Of drawings there are, first, both those of plants and animals made by the natural 
history draughtsman employed by Sir Joseph Banks, in Cook’s first voyage, amounting to 
1163; and of Cook’s second voyage, a smaller number, 301, made by the younger Forster, 
the assistant-naturalist in that voyage. A volume of drawings, 48 in number, by the late 
Mr. Francis Bauer, illustrating the structure and diseases of wheat. Miscellaneous finished 
drawings and sketches of the same artist, chiefly of the more remarkable plants which had 
flowered in the Royal Gardens at Kew during half a century; that is, from the date of 
Mr. Bauer’s connexion with that establishment in 1789 to the time of his death in 1840, 
amounting to 1484; all of which were made at the expense of Sir Joseph Banks. A 
collection of finished drawings of New Holland plants, 203 in number, made during the 
voyage of Captain Flinders, by the late Mr. Ferdinand Bauer, who was employed as natural 
history painter in that voyage. A volume containing 510 drawings and sketches by Ehret, 
the most celebrated botanical painter of his time, chiefly of plants which had flowered in the 
gardens in the vicinity of London, about the middle of the last century ; and a considerable 
collection of drawings of Guiana plants, presented by Sir Robert Schomburgk. Besides all 
these, there are other botanical drawings of various artists and different periods, most of them 
of less importance than the foregoing, but altogether amounting to 4660. The collection of 
drawings forms a highly interesting series, from the earliest and rudest attempts at delineation 
of plants in the 15th century, to the finished drawings of the two brothers, Francis and 
Ferdinand Bauer, which for beauty, accuracy, and completeness of details, are unequalled in 
this or any other country of Europe. The engraved copperplates mentioned in Sir Joseph 
Banks’s will, and which are still unpublished, are of plants found by Sir Joseph Banks in 
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Cook’s first voyage, amounting to 743, and a smaller number of plants observed by Forster, . ae 

in Cook’s second voyage. The drawings of both series having been made in those two i Wy 

expeditions. ah 

8316. Those are all the materials ?—AlII of importance. eae 
8317. Have you formed an opinion upon the future and permanent condition in which the wef 
Botanical Department ought to be maintained in the National Museum ?—I am very desirous Hy 


of submitting to the Commissioners at length some observations on the prospects of the Bo- 
tanical Department of the British Museum, These observations relate to a Resolution of the Ret 
Trustees, which appeared in a Parliamentary Paper, ordered to be printed by the House of 
Commons, 19th June, 1837 (No. 409), and which is as follows :—* That so long as the 
botanical collections remain in the care of Mr. Brown, no change take place in the offices or 
emoluments of Mr. Brown and Mr. Bennett. That in the case of a vacancy occurring in the 
keepership of the botanical collections, the salary of the future keeper be 3501. a-year, for six 
days’ service in each week; and that subsequently to this event, the place of assistant-keeper be 
abolished.” To account, in some measure, for the Trustees having come to this determination 


| 


Ai; 
respecting the Department of Botany, it is necessary to state the circumstances attending the ‘i 
origin of that department in 1827. Sir Joseph Banks, who died in June, 1820, by a codicil to Nt 
his will, dated 21st January of that year, bequeathed to me ‘the use and enjoyment” during i 
my life of his library, herbarium, manuscripts, drawings, and copperplates engraved, and after Hin 
i 


my decease to the ‘Trustees of the British Museum; or, if the Trustees desired to have the 
same removed to the British Museum during my lifetime, and I gave my written consent, the i 
removal might take place. In March, 1827, the Trustees did express a wish to obtain my 
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consent to the immediate transfer; and J then stated to them, that if they agreed to form an 
independent botanical department in the Museum, I was willing to take charge of it, on con- 
dition that I should be received into the establishment as an under-librarian (the title then of the 
principal officer of each department), in every respect, namely, in rank, salary, additional days’ 
employment, and in having apartments; and I offered at the same time to take charge of all 
the botanical collections previously existing in the Museum, as well as of the Banksian Her- 
barium, and everything belonging to or connected with it, the library excepted. This proposal, 
at first objected to in regard to amount of salary and to apartments, was at length in June, 
1827, agreed to, with two slight modifications only, namely, I limited my stipulation for addi- 
tional employment to two days each week instead of three, which all other under-librarians 
then had ; and in lieu of apartments I agreed to take an equivalent in money, or in additional 
leave of absence, until such time as apartments could be provided for me, as the Trustees ex- 
pressed it in the following Resolution regarding my appointment :— 
Officer by the name of an Under Librarian 
Ist. That Mr. Brown shall be appointed an under librarian of the Museum for the custody and 


4 
management of the Banksian collection, at the usual salary of 200/. per annum for two days? 
attendance in the week, together with the usual allowance for two additional days per week, 


at the rate of 75/. per annum each. 
in conformity with the codicil annexed to the will of the late Sir J. Banks 


2nd. That Mr. Brown, while he continues in the Museum, shall have the exclusive care and ma- 
A 


nagement of the Banksian Botanical Collections, viz., the Herbarium, the Botanical Manu- 
scripts, with the unpublished drawings of Plants and Copper-Plates engraved, subject to the 
rules of the establishment and the control of the Trustees; and shall have access to the Banks- 
ian Library of Printed Books, as well as other portions, both manuscript and printed, of the 
library in the Museum, at all times that may be consistent with the duties of the officers under 
whose care they may respectively be placed. 

3rd. That Mr. Brown shall be employed for the four days in the week, as abovementioned, in 
arranging the Herbarium and other botanical materials belonging to the Banksian collec- 
tions ;* with which, if the Trustees think proper, all similar collections now in the Museum 
may be incorporated. 

4th. That Mr. Brown be allowed an annual sum of 150l., to enable him to procure a proper 
person as his assistant in the above duties, which assistant shall be appointed by the Trustees 
on the recommendation of Mr. Brown, and shall attend five days in each week throughout the 
year, excepting the usual holidays. 

5th. That while there are no means of providing apartments for Mr. Brown in the Museum, he shall 
receive in lieu thereof either an annual allowance of 75/.(in which case he will only be entitled 
to the usual vacation in the summer of six weeks) ; or should this allowance in money not be 
agreed to by the Trustees, that the vacation allowed to Mr. Brown be extended to fourteen 
weeks, to take place between the Ist of July and the Ist of November in each year. 


30th June, 182". (Signed) Rozert Brown. 


In making this arrangement with the Trustees, I had obtained for the important bequest 
made to the Museum by Sir Joseph Banks the same kind of superintendence which his collec- 
tions had always had during his hfetime; and I believed I had secured the permanency of a 
Botanical Department, obviously wanting in the Museum, although, in the first instance, my 
duties were confined to the exclusive care and management of the Banksian botanical collee- 
tions. In this belief I continued until the appearance of the statutes printed by the Trustees in 
1833. In the fifth paragraph of chapter 2nd of these statutes, it is resolved that, on the 
vacancy of the keeper of Sir Joseph Banks’s botanical collections the whole care of these col- 
lections should be ultimately transferred to the regular officers of the Museum. The most 
obvious meaning of which is, that these botanical collections were to share the fate of those of 
Sir Hans Sloane, and of all other botanical materials which had’ been presented to the Trustees. 
In my evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons, in July, 1835, I adverted to 
this declared intention of the Trustees, expressing my hope and, indeed, confidence that this 
intention would be reconsidered and abandoned, And I added, that in the present advanced 
state of natural history generally, and of the collections in the British Museum, its subdivision 
into distinct and independent departments had, in my opinion, become so obviously necessary 
that the reunion of a division already admitted appeared to me a measure not likely to be 
ever adopted. I have entered into this subject at some length, chiefly to show that the Trus- 
tees had greatly underrated the importance of the bequest of Sir Joseph Banks, as well as of 
all the botanical collections previously belonging to the Museum. And although they have 
now determined to provide permanently for botany in admitting it to rank as a branch of 
natural history, and in placing its collections under the charge of an independent keeper, yet as 
they have rated that keeper greatly below those of the zoological and mineralogical branches, 
it would seem that they have not entirely divested themselves of their original views respect- 
ing it. According to the resolution in question, it is intended that the Botanical Department, 
in the event of its keepership becoming vacant, shall be materially reduced in the number 
and appointments of its officers. The salary of the future keeper is to be 3502., for which 
he is to give six days’ service instead of four, which the present keeper, having the same 
salary, gives. He is not to-be entitled to apartments, nor to any equivalent such as the present 
keeper has, and the office of assistant keeper is to be abolished; consequently, the assistance 
he is to have must be of a very inferior description, possibly no other than that of an attendant. 
Reckoning, therefore, the value of an dfficer’s time as it has always been reckoned in the 
Museum, and the moderate sum of 75/., as an equivalent for a house, which I proposed, and 
which the Trustees appear to have admitted, the emoluments of the future keeper will be 2257, 
less than those of the present, while the senior officer of the other two branches of natura] 
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history, whether he have the charge of the mineralogical or zoological collections, is for the Robert Brown, Esq, 


same amount of attendance to have a salary of 6002., with a house that may be reckoned at 
125/., or rather more than double; and the junior officer, whose salary is 450/., with a house of 
the same value, somewhat less than double the appointments of the keeper of the botanical 
branch, whose condition no length of service or degree of merit can improve. It may be 
assumed, however, that the Trustees, in establishing these three branches of natural history, 
intended to provide equally for the proper arrangement and increase of their respective col- 
lections. To account for this degradation of botany it will hardly be alleged that, as a science, 
it is in any degree inferior to either of the other two branches, or that less minute and accurate 
investigation is required for its advancement. It may, indeed, be allowed that it does 
not admit of exhibition to the same extent or equally attractive to the general public, 
and that hitherto little or more has been attempted in the British Museum. This, 
however, is not entirely owing to the nature of botanical collections, for fossil vegetable 
remains, which more properly belong to the botanical than to the mineralogical depart- 
ment, where they are now placed, along with illustrative specimens of recent forms 
and structures, would of themselves form no inconsiderable exhibition, independent of all 
the other materials of which I have already given a general account to the Commis- 
sioners. But, conceding the inferiority of botany in respect to a public exhibition, I venture 
to state, that the number of really scientific visitors to the botanical branch is nearly equal to 
that of both the other branches, and that the facility of access to, as well as the accommoda- 
tion in consulting it, is at least not inferior to either of them. Asa botanist, however, among 
naturalists is not reckoned inferior in education or intelligence, or in the importance of his 
subject, to the zoologist or mineralogist, so the Trustees can hardly expect to secure abilities 
of the first class for an office which they have chosen thus to reduce; neither can they expect 
that in future they should receive valuable bequests to a department looked upon in so inferior 
alight. There is certainly no scientific establishment in Europe in which botany is considered 
inferior, either in its importance asa subject, or in the appointments of its officers, to the other 
two departments of natural history. I may cite in proof of this, that in the Jardin des Plantes 
at Paris there are three professors of botany, all of whom are members of the Academy of 
Sciences in the Institute of France, and that two of the assistant officers in the charge of the 
Herbarium, are members of the same Academy, a quality of assistance not existing in any of the 
other departments of that establishment. In St. Petersburgh the principal officer in charge of 
the Herbarium is a member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, to which Academy the 
natural history collections belong. And at Berlin the Herbarium has a competent establishment 
of officers, and is also distinct from the Botanic Garden. For the light in which botany con- 
tinues to be viewed by the Trustees I can no otherwise account than that, for nearly half a 
century, that is, from the death of Dr. Solander, in 1782, to 1827, it had been almost entirely 
neglected in the British Museum. It may also be said that the Sloane collections, bound in 
volumes, in which the specimens were fixed and placed without order, did not admit of any 
improved arrangement, and could not therefore have gained much from the superintending care 
of an officer. 

8318. You are one of the eight foreign members of the Academy of Sciences ?—I am. 

8319. (Lord Seymour.) As far as I understand what that paper that you have read to the 
Commissioners contains, it is rather to deprecate ally measures in future which you consider to 
be, as I understood you, a degradation of the Botanical Department in the Museum ?—That 
is my principal object ; believing that with the intended reduction of the department its duties 
cannot be adequately performed; and with the intended reduction of appointments the neces- 
sary qualifications of the keeper cannot be secured. 

8320. You have referred to the Jardin des Plantes at Paris; but the botanical collection 
there is a collection with a garden, is it not, and with living plants ?—It is (along with the 
zoological and mineralogical collections) in connection with a garden certainly, but that depends 
on the garden being in the town. 

8321. But the fact is, that the botanical collection is there connected with the living speci- 
mens of the plants ?—It is ; and chiefly from that cause. 

322. Is not that the fact ?—That is the fact. 

8323. Do not you think that that gives a great advantage to the botanical collection, and 
renders it an object of greater interest than it would be if it were separated from the garden ?— 
I am not of opinion that it does so with respect to scientific consultation. Consulting an 
herbarium and visiting a garden are two things so entirely different that they are seldom 
thought of together. , 

8324. Do you believe that many persons at Paris consult the herbarium, without making 
any reference to the living plants in the Jardin des Plants ?—I do. 

8325. A great many ?—A great many. 

8326. Now, at Berlin, is the botanical collection there in connexion with a garden ?—It is 
not connected with a garden, it is at some distance from the garden; but it is out of the town. 

8327. The botanical collection is out of the town?—The botanical collection is out of the 
town, from what cause I know not, but it is not connected with the garden. Certainly it is at 
no great distance from it, but they are perfectly distinct establishments. 

8328. Are not the professors of botany at Berlin the managers of the herbarium, and also 
in an office giving them the management, or the right of interference with the living plants ?— 
The professors of botany in the University are directors of the garden, 

8329. Therefore in that way, though they are not connected directly with the garden, yet, 
through the instrumentality of the management, they are to a certain degree connected ?—J 
cannot distinctly answer the question how far they are connected with the herbarium. With 
the garden they certainly are. 
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8330. We understood you to say that you considered that specimens of fossil plants were 
wrongly placed in the mineralogical collection ?2—I merely stated the fact that they were placed 
there, and that, as far as relates to comparison with existing structures, I think they would be 
more adyantageously placed in the Botanical Department. But as the present officer under 
whose charge they have always been, has recently taken great pains with that part of the 
establishment, I should be very sorry to be the cause of his being deprived of any portion of his 
collection that he has arranged so well; at the same time, the proximity of existing structures 
to the extinct structures is certainly very desirable. 

8331. You think it an advantage, as we understand you, that the herbarium should be near 
at hand to the fossil remains of plants, that the two may be compared—is that so ?—-Or, invert- 
ing that order, that the fossil plants should be placed in proximity to the herbarium. 

8332. But are we to understand you to mean, that you think that the division in the Museum 
should be altered, and that the fossil specimens of plants should be put in the botanical collec- 
tion ?—I think that would be advantageous. J would add, that is the case in Paris, where 
there is a considerable collection of fossil plants; and further, that in the British Museum the 
proximity is attainable without necessarily transferring tne custody. 

8333. Then, in the same way, the fossil remains of animals should go to the zoological 
collection ?—That is a question beyond my province. 

8334. But would not the principle which applies to one apply also to the other?—The 
principle certainly applies; but I am not sure that you could bring so advantageously in 
proximity the zoological collection and the collection of animal fossil remains, as you can in 
the case of plants. It could be done with the greatest facility with respect to vegetable 
remains, but certainly I do not see in what way it is practicable in the other case. 

8335. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) You would not recommend, for example, introducing any 
fossil remains amidst the stuffed specimens of existing animals and birds ?—I would not. 

8336. In illustration of that question, would you think it perhaps of advantage that there 
should be certain existing skeletons to compare with the extinct animals?—Yes, I think that 
might be done to some extent at least. 

8337. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Do you not consider that fossil botany is almost a new science, 
which has arisen into importance since the Trustees formed their decision respecting your de- 
partment ?—Toa great extent. 

8338. Perhaps if the same question were proposed to them now, under the new circumstances, 
they might very probably come to a different decision ?—I think so. 

8339. There are grounds, in fact, for another decision ?—That is my opinion. 

8340. In the Jardin des Plantes, and also in the Botanical Garden at Berlin, is it their 
practice to give lectures ?—The Professors in the Jardin des Plantes give lectures ; in Berlin 
the lectures are given, not in the garden, but in the University, which is in the city. 

8341. Is not the collection of palms at Berlin considered one of the finest in the world?— 
It is a fine collection. There is another, which is perhaps the principal collection of palms, 
at Potsdam. 

8342. Is not that connected with the University ?—The collection at Berlin is connected 
with the University ; that of Potsdam is in a private garden of the King in the Pfauen Insel. 

8343. (Lord Seymour.) When you last gave evidence before the Commissioners, in June, 
1848, you stated that some progress was making towards the exhibition of the botanical 
collection. Has any further progress been made towards such an exhibition since that time? 
—The room to be allotted to it, which was long a doubtful question, has now been settled, and 
i have obtained that room. 

8344. How soon then do you expect to be able to exhibit any specimens to the public ?— 
That will depend, in some measure, on the fittings being finished; I believe there is some 
doubt as to that being done very expeditiously in regard to expense. 

8345. Then you are not sure that even in the course of the present summer the exhibition 
will be open to the public?—I am not sure, but perhaps it might be. I think I have said also 
in my Evidence, or in the Report which was incorporated with it, that I had materials now 
sufficient for the commencement ; but that great additions must be made to it to make a satis- 
factory exhibition. 

8346. Great additions must be made to the collection ?—Yes; great additions must be 
made to the collection. 

8347. Therefore there would be not only the expense of the cases and the fittings, of which 
you spoke, but the more material expense of improving the collection ?—The expense of fittings 
would be greater than that immediately wanted for improving the collection, and I should be 
disposed to open it even in its imperfect state. 

$348. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) You have, on a former occasion, stated your opinion that the 
removal of the herbarium to any garden or establishment at a distance from London, that is 
removing it from the building in the Museum, where you have ready access to the library, 
would be very detrimental to the science of botany ?—I decidedly think, so. I think the 
general library is quite essential to the advantageous consulting of such a collection. It is not 
merely books expressly botanical that you must have, but likewise all periodical pub- 
lications that include natural history in any degree. You must have the memoirs of academies ; 
you must have all periodical publications which profess to have natural history included in them ; 
and you must have voyages and travels: you must, in fact, have access to the general library. 

_8349. (Lord Wrottesley.) When you gave up the custody of the Banksian Library to the 
Keeper of the Printed Books, did you give up all the books, or did you retain any for the use 
of your own department ?—I retained a very few, chiefly those that had manuscript notes, but 
very few else, one of my objects being to preserve together all the manuscripts that belonged 
to Sir Joseph Banks, in conformity with my agreement with the Trustees. 
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8350. In respect to those which you retained at that time, you retain them still ?—TI retain Robert Brown, Esq. 


several of them still. 

8351. Are they many in number ?—No. 

8352. Can you give me any idea of how many ?—I cannot at present, but the number is 
small. Ican supply that. [The number of works is 26, bound in 149 volumes, and I believe 
them to be all duplicates.] May I mention one thing with respect to some questions that were 
put to me a few days ago, when Sir Henry Ellis’s evidence was given? I have just received 
the proof of my answers, which appear to me to be very incorrect; and, although I may be 
partly the cause, | am quite sure that I cannot be the sole cause of the errors. Among other 
things, I am made to state that I have four attendants, the actual number being two. I am 
not sure that I now see, after Sir Henry Ellis has corrected his evidence, that mine is of any 
importance ; it was given merely to relieve him from a momentary doubt. The statement 
is made, I think, much more clearly in the paper [ have now read, which gives a complete 
history of the transaction, The two accounts will be at variance considerably, but that in the 
paper is my deliberate evidence. 

8353. There were only two questions, I think, put to you the other day ?—I think there 
were more. I have admitted some things here, in part perhaps my own fault, which I certainly 
could not have intended—I am made to answer *‘ The Banksian collection was received into 
the establishment, as what Sir Henry Ellis has stated it to be, an adjunct, and not a 

ermanent appointment.” 

8354. Did not you mean to say that ?—-Not exactly. In my treaty with the Trustees, 
my expectation was, that it was to become a permanent appointment, and J even expressed it 
as a condition. The Trustees, however, have not so viewed it; but although that is the fact, 
I should not like to express it in the way it is done here—I have stated it otherwise in the 

aper. 

8355. I think the advantage of what you have stated orally, was that you stated it more 
concisely ?—It is certainly more concise. 

8556. If there is any verbal correction that is required, you can easily make it?—It 
would amount to more than a verbal correction. I am made to say this,—* It was then to be 
handed over to the Trustees for the time being, to be managed by the regular officers of the 
establishment.” That was a resolution they did not come to till in their Statutes of 1833, 
which I have adyerted to, and explained in the evidence given before the Committee of the 
House of Commons. 

8357. Perhaps it will be more convenient, when the evidence that you have given to-day is 
printed, and the Commissioners have an opportunity of seeing it and comparing it with the 
evidence you gave on the former day, then to determine whether any part should be struck 
out or not; but we cannot compare the two till they are both in print: we cannot now 
determine it ?—As it appears here, it is very indistinct as well as incorrect: the questions 
were put to me unexpectedly. 

[The Witness withdrew.]} 


Adjourned to Thursday next, at 12 o’clock. 


Tuurspay, March 22, 1849. 
The Fart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Lord Srymour, Viscount Cannine, Lord Wrortrsstey, Sir Cuartes Lemon, 
and Sir Roperick I. Murcutson. 


Charles Konig, Esq., K.H., further examined. 


8358. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Can you enumerate the chief materials out of which the 
collection of simple minerals in the British Museum was formed ?—I think the nucleus of the 
whole when I came was the Rev. Mr. Cracherode’s Collection. 

8359. In addition to the collection of Sir Hans Sloane?—Yes; but this could hardly be 
called a collection: there were specimens dispersed in different rooms: they were most of them 
of little importance. Then there was Mr. Hatchett’s Collection ; it consisted of very small 
specimens, but still it was a collection of almost all the mineral substances then known. That 
was kept in drawers in the same room with the Cracherode Collection, both of minerals and 
shells; for Mr. Cracherode had also left a good conchological collection to the Museum : 
those collections were arranged in two long show-tables in the same room where Mr. Hatchett’s 
was. Occasional additions were made to the mineralogical collections, but not very regularly, 
and they did not increase very fast till the time that Mr. Charles Greville’s Collection was pur- 
chased, which, in fact, would by itself have been considered an excellent commencement of a 
public collection, for it contained almost every interesting mineral substance known at that 
time. 

8360. Was not Mr. Greville’s Collection particularly rich in the carbonates of lime, con- 
taining acomplete and full illustration of them at that time ?—Yes, and rich in suites of crystal 
modifications of various other mineral substances, such as those of the chromates, molybdates, 
and particularly the murio-carbonate of lead, which latter became unique, the mine having 


been inundated soon after its discovery. It was also famous for the great Rubellite from Ava, 
which, in the valuation of the collection, was put down for 500 guineas, that being the sum 
offered for it by a person at St. Petersburg; but I presume the Commissioners do not want 
me to enumerate many of the leading specimens in that collection. 

8361. Will you be so good as to mention the principal additions which have been made to 
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the collection of simple minerals by yourself or at your suggestion ?—Manifold have been the 
additions that have every year been made to that collection, ‘all of them more or less interesting 
and important; I shall not attempt to specify them, but only mention the rich suite of 
meteorites and the collection of minerals from the Hartz ‘Mountains, with its magnificeut groups 
of red silver and of erystallized carbonate of lime. No opportunity has been lost of adding to 
the general collection. 

8362. Did you classify and arrange the whole of the minerals yourself as they now stand ; 
and in so doing were you assisted by: any mineralogist ?—I may say I never had the least assist. 
ance from any body. 

8363. You arranged the whole of them?—I arranged the whole, and also did all the 
writing myself in the first instance, which lately has been. copied again. 

8364. Then the whole arrangement is your own ?—Entirely. “At first I had only one room 
for the arrangement; but afterwards, when the saloon became vacant, I obtained that spacious 
apartment ; ines: bsequently re-arranged the whole of the mineralogical collections in the long 

gallery of the new east wing. 

8365, At what period was that arrangement made in the great east wing, and when all the 
mineral collection was perfectly exhibited ?—It was finished in 1830, soon after which time 
the gallery was opened to the public: : it contained also the great collection of fossils. 

8366. Then it is now 19 years since you exhibited to the ‘British public, inthe long grand 
gallery of the east wing, a complete ‘mineral collection ?—Yes, and it was seen to ‘creat 
advantage there; there was a good light, and it was a very interesting locality altogether, the 
wall and other cases were more symmetrically disposed there than they now are. "There e was 
the Hartz Collection in the centre, on the east side, and, opposite to it, were the osseous 
remains of the pachydermatous and other large animals, 

8367. Do you consider the mineralogical collection worthy of this country, and equal to 
most of the foreign national collections ?—I should think so, at least full as instructive, There 
are some collections upon the whole more limited to show specimens; ours is more calendaied 
for general information, though it also contains a great number of most splendid specimens, 

8368. In foreign national museums, are not the simple minerals usually associated with the 
other branches of natural history ?—Mostly; unless they belong to institutions which are 
entirely dedicated to mineralogy or geology. 

8369. But the question refers ie great national museums ?—In all European national 
museums, to the best of my knowledge, the collections relative to mineralogy and its branches 
are kept together in the same locality, if not under the same roof, with those belonging to the 
two other principal divisions of naiural history. This is the case in Vienna, Paris, Berlin, and 
other capitals both abroad and at home ; although some of them may possess other mineralo- 
gical co llections besides: such as RPE its Montanistic Museum, Paris its Ecole des Mines 
Collection, &c. 

8370. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Is the principal part of the mineral collection at present in 
glass cases?—Yes ; indeed you may say the whole, for what is kept in drawers consists chiefly 
of aupbentss and inferior specimens. 

3371. So that a complete arranged system may be seen by anybody who wishes it there ?— 
Yes, the whole is now exposed to public view in 64 double table cases. Formerly there were 
only 12 such double cases, in the sides of which the cabinets, with glazed-drawers, containing 
the Greville Collection, were inserted’: these are now appropriated chiefly to ‘unarranged 
secondary fossils. 

8372. Isit permitted then to any person who comes there to study mineralogy to have access 
to those specimens which are in the drawers ?—Few mineralogical specimens are now deposited 
in the drawers, almost the whole being contained in the show-cases ; ; but access may also be 
had to the drawers, if there should be any occasion for it. 

8373. In the case of any persons who came there, not from curiosity, but really to study 
mineralogy, do you allow them to handle the specimens in the glass-cases?—Not generally, 
but upon particular occasions there is no difficulty made; the ner room is not a yery 
convenient place for measuring crystals, and such operations. 

8374. (Sir R. L. Murchison.) Do you consider that a northern exposure is very unfavour- 
able to the > study of minerals ?—It is, in many respects ; and the light in this gallery is bad; 
in the east wing it was much better, and more favourable for the examination of moieernla: 
especial ily after the interior sky-lights had been made moveable, so that they might be fen 
away in cloudy weather. 

8375. In addition to the simple minerals, all fossil remains and geological objects in the 
Museum are under your direction ?—'They are. 

8376. Have not a great part of the fossil remains which are now placed in the north wing 
of the Museum been ‘procured for the establishment during your management of the depart- 
ment ?—A very great part. 

8377. Besides® the valuable groups of mamma lan, and saurian, and ichthyolitie remains, 
have you not got toge ther an instructive series of fossil mollusca ad other classes of fossil 
nals illustrative of geologic al science ’— Yes. 

8378. What explanation “bate you to offer concerning the chief groups of these fossils ?- 
Much might be said on the subject of the location of several of those groups, one of Rihich 
admits of no further oe 

8379. The saurians?—Since the acquisition of Mr. Hawkins’s Collection, partly exhibited 
in the east. gallery, many lar ‘ge specimens have been added, so that there is now no room left 
at all for saurians. 

5380. Have you any further explanation to offer to the Commissioners respecting the ma- 
nagement of your department and your communication with the Trustees, beyond that which 
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you gave in your examination of last year ?—-My examination last year was imperfect, on 
account of illness I was labouring under. I made then a particular allusion, which, as no 
questions were asked about it, dropped: but after that, when I wished to leave town, I took the 
liberty of writing a letter to Lord Ellesmere, explanatory of what I had to say on that occa- 
sion. However, I did not send that letter then: if his Lordship will give me leave I shall 
read it now. 

8381. (Chairman.) We shall be much obliged to you to do so; you can put it in as evi- 
dence ?—“ British Museum, July 8, 1848 : My Lord, being officially informed that the Com- 
mission will not allow their proceedings to interfere with the convenience of the officers of the 
Museum as to the arrangements for their vacation, I shall avail myself of this indulgence to 
commence mine about the middle of the present month or sooner, in accordance with the 
existing regulations respecting the simultaneous absence of the resident officers. In the uncer- 
tainty, however, whether or not another opportunity will present itself for explaining, as I am 
anxious to do, what by way of complaint was adverted to by me in my answer to question 
3096, I take the liberty of submitting to your Lordship the following statement, which may at 
the same time serve as a comment on some evidence previously given (on the 10th February 
last year), but which (owing to the weak state of my eyes, consequent on an ophthalmic operation) 
has not been seen by me in print till long after it was taken. [ allude to the answers to several of 
the questions then put by the Lord Advocate and by Mr. Hume, touching the communication, by 
reports and otherwise, subsisting between the Trustees and the officers of the British Museum. 
It appears probable to me that those questions would have been less decidedly answered, if the 
case which I now beg leave to state had been within the recollection of the gentlemen to whom 
they were respectively put by the Commission. In April, 1840, I was informed by Mr. George 
Sowerby, that Mr. Gilbertson, of Preston, desired through him to offer to the British Museum 
his splendid collection of mountain limestone fossils for the sum of 3602, inclusive of Mr. 
Sowerby’s commission for agency in the transfer. This collection, which had cost Mr. Gilbert- 
son upwards of 400/., was already well known through ‘ Phillips’ Geology of Yorkshire’ 
(most of the figures of the second part of that work having been taken from specimens preserved 
in it), and it has since acquired additional fame from the high praise publicly bestowed upon 
it and its owner by eminent professors of that science. I could not, therefore, but be desirous 
of obtaining it for the Museum, the more so as I knew it to containa great number of Crinoidea, 
most of them desiderata in our collection, and which were worthy to be arranged with the rest in 
aroom of the north gallery. The purchase of Mr. Gilbertson’s collection was accordingly, and 
without delay, recommended by me to the Trustees, who desired me to communicate to them 
further particulars, which I did in two or three reports written within a twelvemonth from the 
above date. Inthe beginning of April, 1841, it would appear, the purchase was determined 
upon by the Trustees; for I obtained information that soon after their meeting early in that 
month, Mr. Gray had proceeded to Preston, and that the collection in question had since been 
clandestinely conveyed to the Museum. I lost no time in writing to him on what | had heard, 
expressing at the same time my disbelief of the correctness of the rumour, for this reason alone, 
that the President of the Royal Society, with whom I had been conversing in the hall of the 
Museum immediately after the breaking up of the meeting, had not with a word alluded to 
the transaction. Mr. Gray’s reply was evasive ; but two days after this he forwarded to me a 
note to him from the President, explaining that the arrangements made at that meeting had 
not been communicated to me in the hall because the ‘ topic, it had been thought, might be a 
disagreeable one,’ and concluding with ‘you can show this letter to him.’ I am confident, my 
Lord, nobody will tax me with excessive fastidiousness if that communication, through the 
medium of the party about to be arraigned, at least for a breach of the established rules of 
convenance, was considered by me as one equally or still more ‘ disagreeable.’ I had but a short 
time previously to this occurrence been on the Council of the Royal Society for seven successive 
years as foreign secretary, under the presidency of his Lordship’s royal predecessor, who con- 
descended to communicate directly with me on the affairs of my department both there and at 
the Museum. Thus matters stood, when at their meeting on the 9th of June I brought my 
grievances relative to this transaction before the Trustees; but in consequence of a marginal 
note, superadded by the Principal Librarian, my report was returned to me, to be again laid 
before the Board, when a corrected statement of facts had been obtained. At the next following 
meeting that report was again submitted, accompanied by another, in which I respectfully ex- 
patiated on the same subject to prove the general correctness of my former statement. Both 
reports were returned to me by an order of the Trustees, dated July 14, 1841. Since that period 
I have, unmindful of the rebuff, several times tried to revive this subject ; but my unsuccessful 
endeavours have not even led to any information respecting the fate or ulterior destination of 
the collection in question, which now, after the lapse of seven or eight years since I recommended 
its purchase, seems to be fairly consigned to oblivion, as though it had never existed. I have 
the honour to be, &c., Cuas. Konia.” 

8382. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Are you aware of the recommendation of the British Asso- 
ciation to the Trustees of the British Museum, that there should be a collocation to a certain 
extent of fossil shells with recent shells ?—Certainly ; their recommendation has been the subject 
of a report from me to the Trustees. 

8383. Were you not directed by the Trustees to furnish a certain number of fossil specimens 
to the Zoological Department ?—The directions I received respecting this application were not 
well defined, on account of the uncertainty what orders of fossil remains were meant. ‘The 
first application of the British Association related to fossil shells alone. 

8384. We do not wish you to go into the details, but simply to answer the question. Were 
you not directed by the Trustees to furnish certain fossil duplicates to the zoological collection ? 
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—TI was, if such duplicates could be selected, and I took all the steps in my power to ascertain 
that. 

8385. Did you furnish any?—No; the question was not finally settled, it was merely 
proposed. 

8386. That was the first occasion upon which your department was applied to to furnish 
fossil specimens for the illustration of existing nature for the Zoological Department ?—Yes, 
Mr. Gray had before reported to the effect that the whole of the fossil animal remains ought 
to be transferred to recent zoology. 

8387. In short, up to that period, you considered that every fossil, every geological and 

aleontological specimen, were distinctly in your department alone ?—Undoubtedly. 

8388. (Lord Seymour.) You have a certain portion of the annual grant at the disposal of 
the Trustees, for the purchase of minerals ; have you not, every year ?—Yes, I have. 

8389. Did you ever look at the finance accounts that are presented to the House of 
Commons from the Museum ?—Oh yes, but I have never made it a point to examine them 
very attentively. 

8390. Did you ever look at them at all?—I suppose in common with many other officers 
here I have never very closely examined them. 

8391. Have you ever looked at the statement of the amount of money which is annually 
declared to be appropriated for the purchase of minerals and fossil remains ?—Oh, yes, that [ 
certainly have. 

8392. There is a sum appearing every year in the accounts which are presented to Parlia- 
ment for the purchase of minerals and fossil remains ?—Yes; not the same sum, but according 
to circumstances—the sum varies, 

8393. Then, in making your recommendations to the Trustees for the purchase of minerals, 
do vou have reference to the sum which is placed at the disposal of your department ?— Yes ; 
every time that offers for purchase are made the price is reported, and also the balance of the 
money in hand; so that I know exactly how much remains. 

8394. In the year 1841, when you recommended the purchase of Mr. Gilbertson’s collection 
of fossil remains did you then have reference to the sum which was at the disposal of the 
Museum for the purchase of such objects ?—I did. 

8395. The Commissioners understood you to say in that letter, that you believed Mr. 
Gilbertson’s collection was purchased ?—Certainly. 

8396. Was it paid for out of that portion of the money which is placed at the disposal of the 
Trustees for the purchase of minerals and fossil remains?—Ultimately it was put to the 
account of zoology, but not at first. I went to the accountant and looked at his ledger, and 
there I found it under mineralogy. I subsequently understood that it was a mistake; it 
should have gone to the zoology ; it was accordingly taken out and put to the account of the 
latter. 

8397, You say “ultimately ;” it was at first put under mineralogy; was not it ?—Yes. 

8398. And therefore, it was deducted from the amount which was applicable to the purposes 
of your department ?—That was not the case, because I discovered the mistake in time; if it 
had not been for that it would perhaps have remained. 

8399. By a reference to the ledger ?—Yes, by direct reference to it. 

8400. By reference to the book, -you say, you discovered the mistake ?—The accountant’s 
mistake; or whose mistake soever it was. 

8401. Why was it a mistake, if a certain sum was put aside for the purchase of minerals 
and fossils; why was it a mistake, when in fact it had been applied to the purchase of minerals 
and fossils ?—It ought not to have been put down in the manner it was. 

8402. Why not ?—Because the collection was not for me, but for Mr. Gray. 

8403. The money voted, for the purchase of minerals and fossils, by Parliament ; and stated 
to the House of Commons to be granted for the purchase of minerals and fossils was, we under- 
stand, applied to the purchase of articles for another department, and not for the Fossil De- 
partment; is that so?—Yes, so it is; it was subsequently taken off the account of the depart- 
ment of mineralogy, and put under zoology. 

8404. It was then transferred, you say, to the department. of zoology 2—Yes, 

8405. What was the amount of the sum ?—360/., I suppose. 

8406. It was on your suggestion, that you had not received those specimens, that it was 
transferred to another department; was that so?—That it was, as matters stood, transferred to 
the right department, namely, to that of zoology; the purchase related to my department, but 
in point of fact it had been made for that of zoology; and of course I should have been a loser 
of 360/. for my department. 2 

8407. You say that, in the first instance, it stood on the mineralogical account ?—Yes. 

8408. And that, if you had not interfered it would haye remained there as you believe ?.—- 
Certainly ; I might accidentally not have found it out, 

8409. (Chairman.) It was, in fact, an accident on your part, that you went into the Secre- 
tary’s office, and found there the account so stated?—It was not so much an accident, as my 
curiosity to see how it had been disposed of. I saw the account, and insisted upon having the 
sum transferred to the other. 

8410. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) You felt a very great interest in obtaining possession of this 
Gilbertson Collection ?— Yes, as I said in my letter to Lord Ellesmere. 

8411. And you very naturally wished to know what had become of it; what sum of money 
it had cost; and who was to pay that sum?—lI knew what had become of it ; but I did not 
know out of what fund it had been paid for. 

8412. (Chairman.) You had no official knowledge of what had become of it?—No, I 
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think I received a communication, but not an official one, after this transaction with Mr. 
Gray, after he had got the collection ; if so, it is among my papers. 

8413. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) You never received from the Trustees any official notice con- 
cerning it, subsequently to the purchase ?—No, I may say with certainty, I did not. 

8414. (Chairman.) Do you know where it is now ?-—Not the least. 

8415. (Sir R. J. Murchison.) Have you ever heard that it has been exposed ?—Not a 
specimen of it, as I suppose, is to be seen in any part of the Museum. 

8416. (Chairman.) Do you retain your desire to have it in your department ?—Oh yes, I 
should certainly desire to have it there, though I do not know at all how much room it will 
occupy; at all events it should be given up by Mr. Gray, because he has nothing in the 
world to do with it. 

8417. You consider that it would be an important addition to your department ; and very 
properly belongs to your department ?—Yes; it was on that account that I recommended to 
the ‘Trustees the purchase of it. 

8418. (Lord Seymour.) We understood you to say, that you were not the least aware where 
Mr. Gilbertson’s collection of fossil remains was placed in the Museum ?—No, I know nothing 
about it. 

8419. What sort of space would that collection occupy ?—I do not know, at all, because I 
never saw it; it came here in a secret way. 

8420. Did you not recommend the Trustees to purchase it ?—I did. 

8421. When you made that recommendation, had you any notion of the sort of collection 
that it was ?—Mr. Sowerby put the catalogue into my hands, from which I could judge very 
well, not of the room it would take up, but of the importance of the collection. 

8422. But would the catalogue give you any notion of the amount of space which it would 
require to occupy ?—No, it would not, for this partly depends upon the nature and size of the 
specimens; they are almost all geological specimens, besides detached fossils ; many of these 
are Contained in the matrix, in the rock. 

8423. You were understood to say, that there was not much additional space for collections 
in your department ?—We are exceedingly cramped for room, as your Lordship saw the other 
day, when you were there. But that is no reason why I should forego my claims to the collection 
in question. 

8424. If you have not space to exhibit the collection, is not that a reason why the collec- 
tion should not be put in those rooms ?—I do not see why it should not. It is the same with 
the zoology; there isa great want of space everywhere. I should have contrived to make 
room. 

8425. You think you could have contrived to make room for it ?—I think so. 

8426. How can you judge of that, without knowing what: space it occupies ?—I say, “I 
should think I could.” I am not certain. 

8427. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Was not the collection of Mr. Gilbertson principally con- 
fined to fossils, of such a description as that the collection would not have occupied much more 
than that cabinet at your right hand ?—It contains a great number of specimens in the rock. 
I do not know their size. 

8428. (Chairman.) Supposing there were reasons for not putting it into your hands, which 
you upon examination would consider valid, still are you not of opinion that any transaction 
of a description involving a new classification in a department of this description, should have 
been explained fully to yourself ?—I think so. 

8429. In that case, whatever the reasons might have been, you would probably have been 
satisfied that it had undergone a proper decision by the Trustees ?—Yes. 

8430. (Lord Seymour.) I think you stated in this letter, that you brought this question 
before the ‘Trustees, at a meeting on the 9th of June, is that so?—It was in the beginning of 
June. 

8431. Your letter contains these words,—‘ Thus matters stood, when at their meeting on 
o 9th of June, I brought my grievances relative to this transaction before the Trustees ?”— 

es. 

8432. Does not that 9th of June, mean the 9th of June, 1841 ?—Yes, 1841. 

8433, Then you brought your complaint before the Trustees, as we understand, and you 
say that your report was returned to you to be again laid before the Board ?—To be returned 
after [had corrected it ; but I found nothing in it to correct. 

8434. When it was returned to you to be corrected, were you told that there was any 
matter of form merely which required correction ?—The nature of the correction required was 
not mentioned at all,—to the best of my recollection. 

8435. In what way was that report returned to you?—It was returned to me by the Prin- 
cipal Librarian. ; 

8436. By the Principal Librarian: he returned it to you, did he?—I must have received it 
through him. } 

8437. Was it sent to you in a letter, in an envelope, or was it given to you by himself ?—It 
Was in an envelope, accompanied with the words, “To be returned to Mr. Konig, by order of 
the ‘[rustees.” ‘That was inside. 

8438. Was there any explanation, stating the grounds upon which it was so ordered to be 
returned ?—None whatever. 

8439. ‘Then when it was returned to you, you did not understand why it was returned to 

ou ?—The reasons were not stated. 

8440, Because in your letter you have put these words,—In consequence of a marginal 
note superadded by the Principal Librarian, my report was returned to me, to be again laid 
before the Board when a corrected statement of facts had been obtained?”—They are the 
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C. Kinig, Esq. | words of the resolution ; I suppose so at least, for they are those of the order I received ; there 
ae was 0 special reason stated why. 

8441. Then when you received the order, you received appended to that order a statement 
that your report should be again laid before the Board, when a corrected statement of facts 
had been obtained ?—That was the order,—those were the words. I might have put them 
down in inverted commas. The report I found was not to be received till it was corrected ; but 
I had nothing to correct. 

8442. You state that, “At the next following meeting that report was again submitted, 
accompanied by another report, in which I respectfully expatiated on the same subject, to 
prove the correctness of my former statement 7” Yes. 

8443. Then you say, that both reports were returned to you by an order of the Trustees, 
dated July 14, 1841. Now when those reports were returned to you, were they returned 
to you with any other document, or any other explanation, as the reason why they were 
returned ?—None whatever. 

8444. Then from that day to this, you have never understood why they were returned ; is 
that so?—It never was officially stated to me, 

$445. You state in your letter, with regard to your first report, that there was superadded 
a marginal note by the Principal Librarian ?—Yes. 

8446. What was that marginal note ?—It contained the reason why the Principal Librarian 
considered my statement. as incorrect. 

8447. Have you got that report, with the marginal note appended ?—] have. 

8448. Could you produce it ?—I will [ producing the same}. 

8449. The report that you have now placed in the hands of the Commissioners is dated the 
9th day of June, 1841 ?—Yes. 

8450. Is that the first report, or the second report ?—It is the first. I find I have here also 
the resolution passed upon that report ; there is not the name of Gilbertson in it. 

8451. What are you going to read?—A resolution of the Trustees, by which several of my 
proposals respecting purchases are allowed by the Trustees. The last paragraph is,—« The 
remainder of Mr. Kénig’s report was ordered to be returned to the Principal Librarian, to 
be again laid before the Trustees, when he had obtained from Mr. Kénig a corrected statement 
of the facts mentioned in it.” 

8452. You have stated in your letter to Lord Ellesmere, that you brought your grievances 
before the Trustees on the 9th of June, 1841, have you not ?—Yes. 

8453. There appears to have been no meeting of the Trustees on the 9th of June, by the 
book of the Minutes; but there appears to have been a meeting on the 12th of June, 1841 ?— 
The report was written three days before the meeting. 

8454, It was not brought before them on the 9th, but brought before them on the 12th ?— 
ixactly ; it was written on the Wednesday, and laid before the Board on the Saturday. 

8455. We wish to read to you an extract from the book of the minutes of the meeting of 
the Trustees; it is there stated on the 12th of June, 1841, « Upon Mr. K@nig’s report, the 
Trustees authorized the purchase of eight specimens of precious stones from Messrs. Mortimer 
and Hunt, at the price of 46/., of a collection of rocks, and a few simple minerals from 
Dr. Lhotzky, at the price of 25/., and of a fine stalactitic variety of sulphuret of copper from 
Cornwall, at the price of 2/7. 10s. The Trustees, upon the letter from Mr, Haslewood and 
Mr. Konig’s report thereon, authorized Mr. Kénig to lay out any sum not exceeding 10/. in 
obtaining specimens of gold dust from Leadhills.”” The minute then goes on to say, “ The 
remainder of Mr, Kénig’s report was ordered to be returned to the Principal Librarian to be 
again laid before the ‘Trustees when he had obtained from Mr, Konig a corrected statement of 
the facts mentioned in it?—Yes ; that I found in the paper from which I have just been reading. 

8456. In your first report, which was presented to the Trustees apparently on the 12th of 
June, 1841, you stated several occurrences which you supposed to be facts of which we do not 
know how you obtained the information; for instance, after giving the Trustees an account of 
the payments made for your department, you go on to say, “ It also appeared that Mr. Gray, 
alter having expended the money granted for zoology by purchases such as that at Mr. Child- 
ren’s sale (at which, in spite of a written order from the Trustees, read to him by Sir Henry 
Ellis, to lay out a sum not exceeding 100/., he unhesitatingly spent nearly double that sum), 
had prevailed upon the Trustees to let him proceed to Preston to purchase, for his own 
department, Mr. Gilbertson’s collection out of the balance of last year’s grant for Mr. Konig’s 
department.” Now when you stated that all this had happened, how did you know that 
it had happened ?—As I told the Commissioners before, by referring to the accountant’s 
book. 

8457. But how did you know this; did the book tell you, “ At which, in spite of a written 
order from the Trustees, read to him by Sir Henry Ellis, to lay out a sum not exceeding 1002, 
he unhesitatingly spent nearly double that sum ?’—That I knew from report. 

8458. Then you knew it from report?— Yes ;—indeed J had heard the order of the Trustees 
read to Mr. Gray. 

8459. But, in dealing with your department, do you think it was judicious to insert that 
parenthesis which made a charge upon a person in another department ?—That is another 
thing ; I may have been wrong in thus stating it, but I was correct as regards the facts. 

8460. Do not you think that that was an irregularity which justified the Trustees in 
returning the report to you, and requesting you to adhere to the matters which were properly 
within the province of your department ?—The report was returned, because it was thought 
some facts mentioned in it had not been correctly stated. I may have too strongly expressed 
myself; but the Trustees would, no doubt, have made allowance for it on the score of my 
feelings being much hurt at the time. 
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8461. Then in your first report you also stated that Mr. Gray “ had prevailed upon the 
Trustees to let him proceed to Preston to purchase Mr. Gilbertson’s collection ?”—Yes, 

8462. Now how did you know that Mr. Gray had prevailed upon the Trustees in that 
respect ?—In my second report the Commissioners will probably find that I alluded to it, 
suggesting that that might be the only misstatement, or rather mistake, I had made. 

8463. Then there were in your first report some errors as to fact, and some charges which 
you think, upon more calm consideration, should not have appeared in that first report ?— 
Perhaps there were. 

8464. Was not it then right on the part of the Trustees to return to you your report for 
correction in those partieulars?—Yes ; but those particulars only related to Mr. Gray’s journey 
to Preston. 

8465. But in your letter to Lord Ellesmere you state that that report was again submitted. 
Now the report which you submitted, dated June 17, 1841, was not exactly the same report 
as that which was submitted on the first occasion ?—No, that is the original. 

8466. The report which you submitted on June the 17th, 1841, was not exactly the same 
report as that which had been laid before the Trustees on June the 12th, 1841, was it ?—It 
was virtually the same, or to the same effect; but it contained my explanation. I could not 
well send in a fresh report in lieu of the first, because this embraced several subjects entirely 
unconnected with the purchase of the Gilbertson Collection. 

8467. We find that in your first report you state that Mr. Gray “ had prevailed upon the 
Trustees to send him to Preston.” We find that in your second report you state that 
“ it appears that Mr. Gray went to Preston of his own accord, and was never ordered by the 
Trustees to go.” You therefore acknowledged in the second report that you had made an 
error in your first report ?—Yes, I acknowledged that it was my mistake; but it was a venial 
error ; it does not bear upon the subject. 

8468. It bears upon the subject very materially in some respects, because in your letter to 
Lord Ellesmere you have represented that the same report was submitted upon the second 
occasion as was submitted on the first. Now it appears that there were some differences in 
the report on the second occasion from what had been contained in the first report ?—That T 
allow. 

8469, In this second report of yours, dated June 17th, you state also that you were aware, 
“by Sir Henry Ellis’s note of the 15th of April, that the money was to be refunded, and 
accordingly insisted on Mr. Cowtan’s expunging it from his ledger ?”’—Yes. 

8470. You were then aware that it was not permanently to be charged upon the fund 
applicable to geology or fossil remains; you were aware of that ?—I was aware of that, because 
the error had been found out. 

8471. Then that transference of the charge from your department to the Zoological 
Department did not depend upon your discovering it in the ledger, but was stated by Sir 
Henry Ellis in his note on the 15th of April?—I do not know; that will be seen by com- 
paring dates; I think my discovery was prior. 

8472. Had you written to Sir Henry Ellis previous to the 15th of April wpon that subject ? 
—Yes. 

8473. You had ?—Yes, 

8474. We find here the entry for the purchase of mineral and fossil remains, dated May 5th, 
1841, Mr. W. Gilbertson’s fossils, 3502, scratched out in this page of the ledger which is 
headed “mineral and fossil remains,” and inserted May 5th, 184], in the purchase of 
zoological specimens ?—Yes, 

8475. We understood you to say that that alteration in the account took place from your 
having examined the account ?—I have that impression. 

8476. Is that so ?—I think it is so, but I cannot charge my memory now with all the 
particulars ; it must have been the case I think. : : 

8477. But you see the entry is May the 5th, 1841. Now you had already received Sir 
Henry Ellis’s note of the 15th of April, stating to you that the money was to be refunded. 
Had you not received the note of the 15th of April previous to May the 5th ?—No doubt I had; 
I have not thought of the subject since. 

8478. Do not you perceive that there is a discrepancy, when we come to examine the book, 
between your statement as to the dates and the statement which the book gives of the dates 
when the transaction occurred ?—If so, it is a blunder ;—it is a blunder in the book, of which I 
have no cognizance. 

8479. No; there does not appear to be any blunder in the book?—I am not prepared to 
answer questions relative to a book kept by the accountant. 

8480. Then you state that your second report to the Trustees was equally returned to you 
without any reply I think?—Yes, the two were returned at the same time under one cover 
without a reply. 

8481. When you sent in the second report, did you send back the first report to the 
Trustees ?—Yes; I sent it back because there was other matter in it besides, ; 

8482. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Was your object in sending it back that you wished the 
Trustees to reconsider the whole subject of the collection which you had wished to have pur- 
chased ?—I was required to return it. 

8483. (Lord Seymour.) Was this report ordered to be returned ?—It was. 

8484, Then when you sent in your second report, we now understand that you sent back the 
first report ?—Yes. ; eae 

8485. Without correcting those parts in it which had been considered objectionable by the 
Trnstees?—There was no space for doing so; the room is taken up by the marginal note; 
besides I should not have done it. Virtually I obeyed the order of the Trustees, and almost to 
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the letter. The first and the second together made a corrected report, as far as I could correct 
the former; but there was only that one correction to be made, that Mr. Gray had gone of 
his own accord, and was not, as I thought, sent by the ‘Trustees. 

8486. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) You considered your first report faultless with the exception 
of the personal allusions to Mr. Gray, is that the case ?—Yes; even supposing I had intro- 
duced irrelevant matter in the parenthesis above alluded to. 

8487. With the exception of those personal allusions to Mr. Gray, you considered that all 
the parts of it that related to science might remain unaltered ?—No doubt. 

8488. (Lord Seymour.) Having sent your second report in, which you plead an apology for 
having yielded to an erroneous surmise in respect to some facts in the first report, you then 
beg to repeat respectfully the observations that you had made in your first report ?—Yes, 

8489. To your second report you got no reply, except by its being returned to you ?—No 
other. 

8490, But no answer from the Trustees; was that so ?—Except that inside the envelope 
I found that it was “ Returned to Mr. Kénig by order of the Trustees.” 

8491. And no explanation or further information given to you?—No. 

8492. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) In reference to the simple minerals of which you have the 
custody, are either of your two assistants versed in mineralogy ?—Not to my knowledge. 

8493. Then the whole labour of continuing the arrangement, and keeping up the collection 
of the simple minerals, devolves upon yourself ?—The whole labour of forming all the collec- 
tions, and of making new arrangements, and of making the additions to them, and everything 
relative to them, has been done by me alone. 

8494. And the continuations of those arrangements also?—Yes. I do not remember having 
had any assistance. 

8495. (Chairman.) Who are the assistants in your department?—Mr. Waterhouse and 
Mr. Woodward. Those are the first assistants that have been of any use to me. 

8496. With respect to those gentlemen, we presume they have each of them some special 
knowledge and qualifications in this braach of science 2—Only of secondary fossils. I cannot 
but speak in the highest terms of Mr. Waterhouse. As to Mr. Woodward, I think he too 
will, no doubt, justify the good opinion I entertain of him; he has been only a short time in 
my department. 

8497. In what particular branch of your department is Mr. Waterhouse employed ?— 
In that of secondary fossils, especially osseous remains. 

8498. And Mr. Woodward, in what particular department is he mostly employed ?—He 
has hitherto been chiefly employed in determining and arranging various fossil invertebrata, 
especially shells from the great. oolite collection, which he has done to my satisfaction. 

8499. (Lord Wrottesley.) Was not Mr. Woodward employed in the Printed Book Depart- 
ment before he came to you ?—Yes, he was several years ago. 

8500, (Sir R. I. Murchison) Was not he for a long time under-assistant-secretary to the 
Geological Society of London?—Yes. 

8501. And subsequently a Professor ?—Yes. 

8502. Mr. Waterhouse was previously secretary to the Zoological Society ?—I think he was. 

8503. (Chairman.) Do you think it would be of advantage to your department that you 
should receive from time to time into it young men not originally specially qualified for your 
service, but who would, acting under you as supernumeraries for a certain period, acquire under 
your instruction the necessary knowledge for the service of the department?—Such a system 
might, no doubt, be adopted with great advantage for departments already well officered and 
with a sufficient staff; but probably it would not be found to work well under different cireum- 
stances, 

8504. Putting your staff at its present amount, you would not desire to receive any person 
into your department who did not come into it with special qualifications ?—It is not desirable 
to be thus associated with persons who may turn out to be unfit or unwilling to give proper 
assistance, as experience has taught me ; but generally speaking the proposed plan is, no doubt, 
a very good one. 


[The Witness withdrew.] 


Sir Henry Ellis further examined. 


8505. (Lord Seymour.) Is not this book which the Commissioners have before them the 
minute-book of the Standing Committee of Trustees ?—That is the minute-book of the Standing 
Committee ?—Yes. : 

8506. On the 12th June, 1841, it appears that there was a meeting of the Standing Com- 
mittee. 

8507. And that a report from Mr. Konig was read at that meeting ?— Yes. 

8508. It is then stated in this book of Minutes—%< The remainder of Mr. Konig’s report was 
ordered to be returned to the Principal Librarian, to be again laid before the Trustees when 
he had obtained from Mr. Kénig a corrected statement of the facts mentioned in it 7?==In'con- 
sequence of that I returned the report to Mr. K6nig. 

8509. Did you accompany that report then with any letter requesting him to give a corrected 
statement of the facts mentioned in it ?—I have no recollection; but he states that I made a 
marginal memorandum upon the report. 

8510. Would you look at that marginal memorandum, and see if that is the memorandum 
you then made [handing the same to the Witness]. Is that your writing ?—That is my writing. 

8511. Will you read that marginal memorandum ?—*“ Mr. Gray was never ordered by the 
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Trustees to go to Preston: he went of his own accord, But the price of Gilbertson’s fossils 
was reduced in consequence of Mr. Gray’s visit. The money for the purchase of Gilbertson’s 
fossils was not taken from the sum intended for Mr. KGnig’s department, as the minutes of the 
Trustees will show. Sir H. Ellis wrote expressly to Mr. KGnig, to inform him that the pur- 
chase-money for Gilbertson’s fossils was to come out of the sum allowed for purchases of 
zoology.” 

8512. Is that the whole of the marginal note ?—That is the whole of the marginal note. 

8513. Did you then request Mr. Konig to lay his report again before the Trustees when he 
had made a correct statement of the facts mentioned in it ?—I have no doubt I did, because I 
was directed to do so by the Trustees; but-I have no personal remembrance of it. 

8514. Then, referring to the meetings of the Standing Committee, we find that the Standing 
Committee met again on the 10th of July, 1841; but in that meeting of the Standing Com- 
mittee we find no reference made to this report of Mr. Kénig’s as if it had been again laid 
before the Standing Committee. Do you suppose that it was not again laid before the Stand- 
ing Committee?—I have no means of answering that, because at that time Mr. Forshall was 
Secretary. 

8515. You cannot tell whether or not it was laid before the Standing Committee at that 
meeting ?—No, I cannot. 

8516. Referring, however, to another book which contains the minutes of the General Meetings, 
we find that there was a general meeting also held on the 10th July, 1841 ?—Yes. 

8517. And it is there stated, « Sir Henry Ellis’s report of this day upon the subject of 
Mr. Kénig’s reports of the 9th and 17th June, and Mr. Kénig’s letter of the 6th July, was 
read, and also the papers inclosed, viz., Mr. KGnig’s reports, and letter above-mentionéd, and 
Sir Henry Ellis’s letter to Mr. Konig of the 2nd of July.” Now where can the Commis- 
sloners see that paper called “ Sir Henry Ellis’s report upon the subject of Mr. Kénig’s reports?” 
—What is the date of my report? 

8518. It is called here “Sir Henry Ellis’s report of this day”—that is the 10th July, 1841 
—“upon the subject of Mr. Kénig’s reports of the 9th and 17th June ?”—Here are two 
reports, one of July 10; but there is nothing relating to Mr. KGnig’s department. 

8519. How then do you account for this entry: “Sir Henry Ellis’s report of this day upon 
the subject of Mr. Kénig’s reports of the 9th and 17th June?”—Here I find it intermixed 
with other reports :— 


“ Agreeably to the order of the Trustees upon the minutes of their last meeting, Sir Henry Ellis 
returned to Mr. Konig his report of June the 9th, accompanied by a copy of the particular minute 
which directed him so do to. 

“ On the 17th June Sir Henry Ellis received another report from Mr. Kénig, but as the statements 
in it were not likely to be satisfactory to the Trustees, he returned it again to Mr. KGnig, together with 
a letter expressing his hope that Mr. Kinig would comply more directly with the order of the Trustees. 
Sir H. Ellis lays a copy of this letter before the present meeting. It will at least show that, as far as 
was in his power, he endeavoured to do what he considered his duty, without the smallest personal 
unkindness to Mr. Konig. 

““ Mr. Konig, the day before yesterday, sent back the two reports to be laid before the Trustees, 
without making any alteration in that of June 17th. They are now placed before the Trustees. They 
were accompanied by a letter which Sir H. Ellis is sorry to add to the collection, as he can only express 
his regret upon it that Mr. Konig should continue so perverse.” 


8520. We understand this to be a book of reports from the Principal Librarian ?—It is a book 
containing the Monthly Reports from the Officers of the Museum, for the year 184]. 

8521. It is stated there, under a report from the Principal Librarian, that Sir Henry Ellis, 
on the 17th of June, “received another report from Mr. Konig ; but as the statements in it 
were not likely to be satisfactory to the Trustees, he returned it again to Mr. Konig, together 
with a letter expressing his hope that Mr. Konig would comply more directly with the order of 
the Trustees ?”—Yes, 

8522. It appears then that you returned that report to Mr. K@énig, upon your own autho- 
rity, because it appeared to you that it was not likely to be satisfactory to the Trustees ?— 
That was my belief. 

8523. Now, we should like to see the letter which accompanied that to Mr. Konig, in which 
you requested him to comply more directly with the order of the Trustees ?—I never expected 
to be called upon for that letter, and I have not the least notion where I can find a copy. Mr. 
Konig will produce the original, I dare say. 

8524. (Lord Seymour.) (To Mr. Konig.) Have you that letter which Sir Henry Ellis 
sent to you when he returned to you two reports, and in which Sir Henry Ellis expressed his 
hope that you would comply more directly with the order of the Trustees ?—I have that letter 
at home. 

8525. You could produce that letter another time ?—At any time. 

8526. Will you bring that letter to-morrow ?—I will. 

8527. (Lo Sir Henry Ellis.) This notice in the Book of Reports, from the Principal 
Officers of the Museum, in the same page, goes on to state,—‘ Mr, Kénig, the day before 
yesterday, seut back the two reports to be laid before the Trustees, without making any alteration 
in that of June the 17th ?”’—Yes, 

8528. “They are now placed before the Trustees, and were accompanied by a letter, which 
Sir H. Ellis is sorry to add to the collection, as he can only express his regret upon it, that 
Mr. Konig should continue so perverse.” Where is the letter that accompanied them ?—I do 
not know. The Trustees may have it. I certainly neither preserved it, nor took a copy. 

8529. When you stated then to the Trustees, that Mr. Konig sent back the two reports 
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without making any alteration, did you or did you not explain to the Trustees that Mr- 
Konig had begged to plead an apology for any misstatement he had made as to the facts ?— 
I have no recollection of such a thing. 

8530. Do not you think it would have made a material difference in the feelings of the 
Trustees, and in their mode of dealing with Mr. Konig’s reports, if they had known that he 
wished to apologise for any error in his statement ?—I have no doubt that, if he had made 
that apology, it would: I have no question as to that. 

8531. And if he had made such apology, you would have felt it your duty to bring it under 
the notice of the Trustees ?—I never keep back anything. 

8532. Did you not hear me read just now from Mr. Kénig’s report of the 17th of June, 
that he did make such an apology ?—I am not at all aware of the circumstance. It would 
appear, I presume, in the report. Will Mr. Konig say where he made it ? 

8533. I will read it to you. Inthe Report of June 17th, Mr. Konig says, he trusts that 
«“ the difficulty in such cases to arrive at facts, will plead his apology for having yielded to 
erroneous surmises.” Do you not consider that to be an apology, expressed by Mr. Konig 
for any errors that he might have made in his former report ?—It is a very slender apology. 

8534. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) If Mr. Konig made the apology which has just been read in 
reference to Mr. Gray, what else did you consider to be perverse in his conduct ?— His refusal 
to alter his report. I made no reference to Mr, Gray, or to any one, but merely to the simple 
fact of his refusing to change his report more to the satisfaction of the Trustees. When he 
produces the letter, I dare say the Commissioners will see both the truth and the force of what 
I state. 

8535. We understand that the Trustees wished that report to be altered, in reference 
merely to the personal allusion to the conduct of Mr. Gray. Was there any other pomt ?— 
Whether that was the point I cannot say, because I was not in the room with them. Mr. 
Forshall possibly could say. I know nothing more than that he sent his report in, and that 
that report came back to me with the direction to deliver it again to him. I never heard any 
explanation of what the cause was. 

8536. Have you any reason to believe that the alteration directed by the Trustees had any 
reference whatever to the scientific subjects, or to the duties of Mr. Konig with regard to 
science ?—I really do not know. The whole thing has been so long out of my mind, that I 
cannot say: it occurred eight years ago. 

8537. (Lord Seymour.) In the marginal note which is appended in your hand to the 
Report of the 9th day of June, 1841, it is stated, « Mr. Gray was never ordered by the 
Trustees to go to Preston ?”—Precisely so ; that I remember well. 

8538. Was that stated on your knowledge, or was it stated on the Trustees’ information ?— 
Stated on my own knowledge, 

8539. You knew that Mr. Gray never had been ordered to go to Preston ?—Oh certainly, 
because you now bring to my mind the contents of that report, which I really did not 
remember. Mr. Gray undoubtedly never was ordered to go,—he went of his own accord,— 
and I remonstrated with him; and he stated the fact I think at the time, that it would be a 
saving to the Trustees, or something of that sort, by his going. 

8540. If he went of his own accord to Preston, had he leave of absence from the Museum ? 
In what way did he go; what time was he absent ?—I cannot say now; he was a short time 
absent,—not long. 

8541. Is it the practice when officers are absent, that they report to you their intended 
absence ?—Yes, they do. 

8542. Even for a short time ?—Even for a short time. 

8543. Did he report to you his intended absence at that time ?—He did; and in fact, I 
remember remonstrating with him, saying, that he had no permission to go; but when he 
said it would save money to the Trustees, I did not make further objection to his going ; 
but I reported it to the Trustees at their next meeting. 

8544. You remonstrated with him before he went ?7—T'o the best of my remembrance I did. 

8545. And then did he say that his going would save 6/. to the Trustees?—He told me it 


would save the expense of sending the things up,—or to that effect,—he made out to me it 


would be a saving to the Trustees. 

8546. Did you report his journey on the next occasion to the Trustees ?—I have no doubt 
I did, because it is my habit, whenever an officer announces to me his intended absence, 
always to make a note of it; and it is reported at the subsequent monthly meeting. 

8547. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Had Mr. Gray any other object in view besides Mr. Gilbert- 
son’s Collection ?—-I believe none. 

8548. (Lord Seymour.) Was it determined by the Trustees that Mr. Gilbertson’s Collection 
should be bought before Mr. Gray went down ?—No, I should think not. 

8549. It was not even determined that the collection should be bought ?—I cannot say. 
The Minutes of the Trustees would show whether the determination was dated after that time 
or before. 

8550. But how then could Mr. Gray say, that he would save 6/., when the purchase had 
not been determined upon ?—Because he knew the price that was asked for it. 

8551. But if the Trustees had not determined to purchase it at all, how could he know 
that he should save 6/. upon the purchase ?—I was not officially concerned in the transaction ; 
but Mr. Gray would state that. The sum actually saved was 102. 

8552. We thought you stated that you were acting as Secretary on that 5th of May, when 
ee was made ?—That is very likely, as I relinquished the duties soon after the 5th 
Or .Vlay. 
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8553. There isa memorandum entered in this book, which is the Secretary’s book; we Sir Henry Ellis. 
understand, it is generally headed, “The Reverend Josiah Forshall, Secretary.”—Yes, 
8554. But over the page of May, 1841, is entered “by Sir Henry Ellis?”Yes. March 22, 1849. 

8555. You therefore were acting as Secretary at that time ?—I was, at the early part of 
May. ‘The Commissioners will find the duplicate-book of my account there, in my own hand, 
where they will probably see the entry, if I paid the money. 

8556. Then in this book of yours, when you were acting as Secretary, it appears that you 
paid the money for Gilbertson’s fossils ?—For Gilbertson’s fossils. 

8557. Now, when you paid that money, in what account did you order it to be entered ?—I 
believe at that time the Expenditor was not ordered to keep his accounts at the bankers; at 
least I was not so ordered. I kept the Museum account then at my own bankers, Messrs. 

Child, at Temple Bar. I have no doubt it was paid by check upon Child’s. 

8558. Was the money of the Museum at that time kept at Child’s?—No; the Expenditor, 
in my time, kept the money wherever ke chose, and the ‘T’rustees did not interfere. 

8559. Wherever who chose ?—The Expenditor. I had been Expenditor before, and the 
Trustees did not at all direct me where to put the money, and 1 placed it at my own bankers ; 
at the time keeping a separate account, as for the British Museum, not mixing it with my own 
money. 

8560. But what we wish to understand is, whether, when you paid that 350/., you ordered 
it to be entered under the head of “ Purchase of minerals and fossils,” or whether you ordered 
it to be entered under any other department ?—I did not give any order upon it whatever ; the 
accountant took my book, and made up his ledger without consulting me. 

8561. You did not give any directions ?—I gave no directions. 

8562. Was it your practice at the time to enter those items in your own book while you acted 
as Secretary, and then to leave it to the opinion of the accountant to euter it under which 
account he pleased ?—It was the accountant’s duty to class the payments. I never had any- 
thing to do with classing the payments; the accountant classed them: that book is a duplicate 
of the day-book, which the Trustees have somewhere, 

8563. How would the accountant know where to class the payments, unless somebody gave 
him some information upon it?—The voucher explained what the payment was for. 

8564. The voucher would explain to him under what head he ought to class it ?—I should 
presume so. I never pay a bill but what it is so marked. 

8565. When you paid the bill, you had a voucher, it is presumed ?—When I paid the bill I 
had a voucher. 

8566. That voucher, we presume, is still in the Museum ?—Certainly. 

8567. Then that voucher would show, we presume, under the head of which department the 
payment ought to come?—I have no doubt of it ; but the accountant, seeing it was for minerals 
or fossils, might make a mistake in entering it in that part of the ledger which contained the 
payments for Mr. Kdnig’s Department—that might have been the mistake—I do not know that 
it was. 

8568. But was it not very natural that the aecountant, seeing “ Gilbertson’s fossils,” should 
enter it under the head of “ Purchase of minerals and fossil remains ?’—He might make that 
mistake, but the moment it was found out it would be corrected. 

8569. As far as the voucher went, how would the voucher enable him to know that the pur- 
chase of Gilbertson’s fossils was not intended for the Mineral and Fossil Department of the 
Museum ?—Uniless he was told, which I presume he was at the time, because it was perfectly 
understood that the money was to come out of the fund for zoology, and not out of that for 
minerals. 

8570. Would not the voucher be signed by Mr. Gray, as the head of the Zoological Depart- 
ment, in the regular course of business ?— Undoubtedly. 

8571. Is not that the practice in the Museum ?—Yes, all the bills are signed. 

8572. Is it not the invariable practice that the voucher is signed by the head of the depart- 
ment ?’—It certainly is now—that was in the year 184] ; but I presume it was then. 

8573. In the year 1841, you are not certain whether that practice was or was not universal ? 
—I do not like to say, unless I see the voucher, because it would be mere guess on my part. 

8574. Will you obtain that voucher for the Commissioners?—I will order it directly. [The 
voucher was procured, and produced. | 

8575. (Sir Charles Lemon.) When that collection was received, into whose hands was it 
committed ?—It went direct to the department. 

8576. (Lord Seymour.) When you say “the department,” what department do you mean? 
—I presume Mr. Gray’s, the department for which it was intended; or Mr. Konig’s, whichever 
it was intended for. 

8577. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Do you know where it is at the present moment ?—I really 
do not ; I believe it was intended as a comparative collection for zoology. 

8578. In fact, has it been opened, and is it now exhibited in any part of the Museum ?—J 
conceive so. 

8579. You have no knowledge upon that point personally, have you ?—TI have no know- 
ledge ; it isa small collection; it is mixed with the others, I dare say. I have no question 
about its being exhibited in some shape. ; 

8580. (Lord Seymour.) But have you not a general superintendence over the property of 
the Trustees here ?—Yes, certainly. 

8581. A purchase having been made to the amount of 3507. for fossils, can you not say 
where in the Museum those objects will be found?—I could not always say where a small col- 
lection that had been purchased was, because these gentlemen are continually shifting and 
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Sir Henry Ellis, changing their arrangements, and that which is in one place at one time is very often found in 
another at another time. 
March 22, 1849. 8582. You say those gentlemen are continually shifting and changing their collections ?— 
Frequently. I have known the mineral collection shifted at least four times. 
8583. Do you mean that you have known it shifted under the head of another department? 
No, not at all, but the locality, the position changed of different parts. 
8584. That purchase having been made, can you not at once say under whose care that 
purchase must now be ? 


Clearly. 

8585. Under whose care is it then? —Mr. Gray’s care. 

8586. Would you look at this voucher [handing the same to the Witness] ?—Yes, it is signed 
by Mr. Gray. “This bill to be paid, John Edward Gray.” 

"8587. Then that voucher showed that it was for the Zoological Department ?—Clearly. 

8588. And under those circumstances it was wrongly entered under the Mineral and Fossil 
Department ?—It must have been a blunder of the accountant. I remember well it was cor- 
rected the moment it was discovered; this bill brings it to my mind; and I find that my 
letter to Mr. K6nig which you have referred to states so. 

8589. Are you aware whether this purchase has ever been in any way exhibited to the 
public ?—I cannot speak in what way it has been exhibited, because it may have consisted of 
classes of fossils which may have been distributed in different cases under different heads. I 
cannot say whether it is kept together or not; there is no question that it has been exhibited, 
but in what form I cannot say. 

8590. Can you say positively that it has ever been exhibited to the public?—I have no 
doubt that it has, but I have made no inquiry. 

8591. (Sir R. L. Murchison.) But have you ever yourself seen any collection of fossils as 
large as this of Mr. Gilbertson’s exposed and intermixed with the recent specimens in the 
British Museum ?—I have seen fossils intermixed; but I have not made inquiry what collec- 
tion they belonged to. The minutiz of the departments are left entirely to the keepers. 


[The Witness withdrew. | 


Adjourned till To-morrow at 12 o’clock. 
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Lord WrottrsLey, Sir Caarutes Lemon, and Sir Roprerick I. Murcuison. 
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8592. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) What were the chief materials committed to your charge 
when you were first appointed to manage the Zoological Department ?—The department had 
only recently been separated from the general Natural History Department; it was separated 
in 1837, and in 1840 I succeeded Mr. Children in the care of the Zoological Collection, 
as it was then called; it was a very large series of animals. I have no means of knowing the 
number of specimens in the Museum at that period, but the number was very large; there was 
no regular estimate of the number. 

8593. Perhaps you can state to what extent, or nearly to what extent, the collection has 
increased since your appointment ?—I have not now the entire number of the collection; but 
since 1840, when I became the keeper, there have been added 161,154 specimens; that is to 
say, up to June 1848. I have not the number added up to this period, but to the middle of 
last year. The above 161,154 specimens, consisted of 29,595 vertebrated animals, 73,563 
insects, 58,000 radiated and molluscous animals. In the years 1837 and 1839 included, there 
have been added 21,494 specimens; but if the Commissioners desire to know the increase of 
the collection, the present condition, and the manner in which the department has been 
managed, they had better have before them the report which I presented to the Trustees on 
the Sth of July, 1848, with the appendices, in which { showed the progress that had been 
made in the collection between 1840 and 1848; the appendix containing the facts I have now 
given from 1837 to 1840. I took 1837, because that was the time when the department was 
separated, and the registration commenced. 

8594. Have you got a copy of that report ?—I have only the rough draft. I dare say, in 
copying it out, | made some verbal alterations in it. 

8595. Then this report will explain to us completely the manner in which the department 
has been conducted ?—Yes, since I have been Keeper. I may say further, that I am aware it 
is incomplete in several particulars ; but it was intended to give the Trustees the progress made, 
and I think it will give a more connected account than I can now give by viva voce detail. 


March 23, 1849. 


British Museum, July 5, 1848. 


Mr. Gray begs respectfully to lay before the Trustees the enclosed Report on the progress of 
the Zoological Department since January, 1840, and on its present state and utility. 
The followmg Table exhibits the 7xerease made in the Zoological Department since January, 1840, 
dividing the different classes of animals into geographic groups, to show that nearly equal attention has 
been paid to the productions of the different parts of the globe :— 
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I. Vertebrated Animals. 


Mammalia.| Birds. Reptiles. Fish, Total. 
British Islands. . 214 550 27 849 1,640 
Europe. « -» 2712 371 99 348 1,090 
INsiduiee Mind?! Saute O26 4,653 | 1,033 1,283 8,495 
EAE TICA MEP camErG MN» Dea, 4s 867 1,418 ‘5 aa) 596 3,434 
Tar rer 

Se aan West | 425 1,009 389 | 1,572 3,395 
South America. ~. . | 1,026 2,196 661 587 4,470 
Australia Wc. 0s sys 914. 2,151 801 768 4,634 
Various countries 553 1,066 549 269 2,437 

Total *. . | 5,797 | 13,414 |-4,112 | 6,272 | 29,595 

eee SS SS SS 


Il. Annulose Animals. 


—. Purchased.) Presented. Total. 

British Islands—Europe 9,924 | 6,425 | 16,349 
CHAR Uythat 8,088 | 2,987 | 11,075 
Africa oe Peoalesy | Sy APA Moye ays; 
South America. . DE aE LOS ie 85565 
North sens Sag se PBC RR) WOE One. 
Austnaliaimh ae a eee) te. Delis 4,502 6,617 
Various countries 943) 4953577 1).105,300 

Total ae. ar. 32,821 | 40,742 | 73,563 


III. Mollusca, Radiata, Se. 
a a a a 


—. Mollusca. | Radiata. | Annelides. 

British Islands . . 8,570 | 2,458 82 
EUrOpee te og) ea Le 8,759 139 35 
Asian op ae, wee et aS 3,197 509 11 
Africa and Red Sea. 3,158 283° A 
South America . . . Teo 43 51 
North ,, itis 8,947 | 1,002 62 
IAistraligineewed, cle 9,977 | 1,308 110 
Various countries 6,295 | 1,214 45 

Total . 50,654 | 6,956 396 


Fossils (Mollusca) 9,046. 
ae ear er nectar tocar voceoreempeseemmeneemmavereeaemge ieee amie 


The whole of these specimens, whether purchased or presented, as they have been received, have 
been regularly registered in the list of accessions, and then arranged in their places in the series of 
animals; and are consequently immediately accessible to any person who may wish to examine and 
consult them. 

The following Table exhibits the number of specimens of the different classes of animals which have 
been stuffed or prepared, put up in spirits for exhibition, or mounted on stands and fitted for exhibition 
in the cases, independently of those which for want of space or time are kept in store or only roughly 
prepared, but yet accessible for study :— 


Stuffed or Ta Mounted 
— Prepared . on 
Dry. Sous Stands, 
Mammalia . . 1,966 Sb 3,450 
Binds") 07 TPN 85598 a 2,540 
Reptiles i. e.a she 243 | 1,216 401 
Ticheo rae Milly plus Tore G99 523 
Skulls or Skeletons 1,186 ae a: 
Horns gee ate * ae LST 
Mollusca game tee eis 48,700 
Be vies and ed 22,627 : T, 
SCCLS aetna el re 


Mr. Gray may state he does not believe that a single specimen which the Museum has had the 
opportunity of purchasing since 1840, which Mr. Gray regarded as desirable for the collection at the 
price demanded for it, has been refused from want of funds. To make these additions, it has been 
necessary to visit and carry on a constant correspondence with the Professors and dealers in different 
parts of the Continent, and thus select from the collections and lists of specimens which they send for 
the purpose ; for if he had depended on the specimens offered by the English dealers, who are generally 
destitute of the scientific knowledge requisite to select from abroad the specimens offered for sale, Mr. 
Gray should not have been able to procure one-fourth of the specimens which have been added, nor to 
have fairly expended the grant allowed to the department. ‘To make these additions, Mr. Gray has 
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been under the necessity each year of engaging to take certain specimens and pay for them out of the 
next Pe These engagements have gone on accumulating from year to year, until they lately 
accumulated to a whole year’s grant. This system has been pursued, as Mr. Gray considered it very 
desirable that the collection should be brought as soon as possible into the most complete state, as far as 
regarded the number of species, before they were definitely arranged, and the catalogues prepared for 
publication. At the same time, Mr. Gray feels that as the collection increases, the specimens sees 
for it would become more and more difficult to procure, and generally require larger sums for their 
purchase, so that the same amount of grant will be required to keep the collection up to the level of 
the state of knowledge. 

Since 1840 the Museum has been enabled to purchase the first selection of the collections made by 
the following travellers and collectors: —Mr. Cuming, in the Philippine Islands; Mr. Dyson, in North 
America (Honduras, &c.); Mr. Dyson, in Venezuela; Mr. Gardner and Mr. Clausen, in Brazil; Mr. 
Scrivener, in the West Indies; Mr. Gosse, in Jamaica; Mr. Dring, in Australia; Mr. Hartweg, in 
Mexico; M. eee in Columbia; Mr. Stainforth, in Silhet; M. Verreaux, in South Africa; Mr. 
Frazer, in Tunis; Dr. A. Sinlith;: in South Africa; M. Sall¢, in North America; Dr. Parnell, 
Jamaica and North ee lee Dr. Stephenson, in ‘Anaiawia and New Zealand; Mr. Gould and Mr. 
Gilbert, in Australia; Mr. Bridges, in Chili and other parts of South America. 

The British Museum, by engaging to take the first selection of the collections made by these persons 
at a fair price, had much influence in inducing many of them to go abroad, which appears to Mr. Gray 
a much better way of procuring specimens than that followed by several foreign Museums, who send 
out collectors of their own; as the collectors who go out on their own responsibility are far more 
energetic and industrious than those who are ensured a salary. The Museum has had the opportunity 
of making the first selections from several minor collections, which having been refused by the Museum 
as containing too many duplicates’ for its purpose, have passed into the hands of Argent, Warwick, 
Turner, and other dealers. The Museum has also been able in the same way to procure the first 
selection of the duplicates of the following Museums, through the different curators or their agents, as— 
Frankfort, Dr. Edward Ruppell ; Leyden, Mr. Franks; Stockholm, Dr. Sundevall; Stuttgardt, Dr. A. 
Krauss ; Copenhagen, Professor Eshricht; Vienna Museum, H. Parreyss and M. Heckel; and various 
insects from the collections of M. M. Becker, Buquet of Paris, and Dr. Frivaldsky, of Hungary. 

The opening out of this system has not only had its influence on the Museum collection, but, by 
increasing the intercourse between the English and foreign collectors and dealers, has much increased 
foreign and local English collections, and “Enel and has become one of the greatest marts for objects of 
natural hist ory 5 and: this increase of the trade has given the Museum the additional advantage of 
making selections of the objects as they pass through the country. 

There have also been purchased, Mr. Gilbertson’s collection of limestone fossils, a collection of 
tertiary fossils, described by M. Deshayes, and the casts of Echinide, and the interiors of shells made 
by M. L. Agassiz. 

The Museum collections have very much increased by presents. The following table exhibits the 
number of presents, sometimes consisting of a large collection, and at others of only a single specimen ; 
and the number of persons who have presented them, in each of the following years, since January, 
1840 :— 


Presents. Donors. Presents. Donors. 


0 59 | 1844 


222 153 
1447 106 | = 1845 195 132 
FAG NE MRR RS RB FY 176 115 


189 129 1847 183 iW ly 


The specimens presented belong to all classes, but the msects have been most numerous, as upwards 
of 40,000 specimens have been presented, to the 32,000 purchased. 

Mr. Gray begs to observe, that he regards the fact of the same donors having repeatedly presented 
specimens, as a proof that they are satisfied with the manner in which their presents are preserved and 
displayed. The number of specimens of various classes presented might have been very much 
increased, if the Museum had accepted all the specimens which have been offered, instead of merely 
selecting from them those which are most desirable for the Museum collection; thus allowing the 
donor to present the remainder to other collections or individuals. This plan, besides having the 
advantage of not overloading the Museum with duplicates, which requires nearly as much labour and 
expense and space to preserve as the collection itself, has been the means of enriching other English 
and foreign collections. Thus, when Mr. Hadgson returned from India, with his immense collections 
of mammalia, and bird skins, skeletons, and drawings, the Museum, at Mr. Hodgson’s request, divided the 
duplicates after we had selected what was required for the National Collection, into 14 series, sending a 
series in Mr. Hodgson’s name, to as many local and foreign Museums; and Mr. Hodgson, since his 
return to India, has continued sending specimens to the Museum to complete the Museum and other 
collections. 

As the presents have been reported as they were received, Mr. Gray does not consider it necessary to 
give a list of the persons who have made these additions to the collection ; but he cannot avoid referring 
to the very large additions which have. been made by the following gentlemen, as their presents form a 
large part of the number of specimens received :— 


The Earl of Derby.—Either from his. living collections at Knowsley, or specimens collected by the 
persons whom he has sent for the purpose of collecting to West Africa, the Cape of Good Hope, the 
interior of Africa, India, the Rocky Mountains, and Tunis. 

Mr. Hodgson.—The mammailia, birds, reptiles, and fish, of India, and their skeletons; and a very 
large collection of the drawings of the animals from life. 

The collection of the Entomological Club of London. 

Mr. Edward Doubleday.—The collections made by him in the United States. 

Mammalia and birds of Australia, by Captain G. Grey, the Governor of New Zealand. 

The mammalia, birds, and especially the insects, of Brazil, by J. P. G. Smith, Esq. 

British zoophytes and sponges, by Dr. George Johnston. 

The collections made during the voyages of Her Majesty’s ships Erebus and Terror, Sulphur, 
Samarang, Fly, and Beagle, from the Admiralty, and the Officers of the ships. 
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Considering the extreme richness and inexhaustible numbers of the varieties of nature, it is impos- 
sible to form any idea of the degree of completeness of the collection; but Mr. Gray believes, that 
considering it as a whole, it is much more complete than any other zoological collection: yet, at the 
same time, the collections of Paris, Leyden, Berlin, and Frankfort, contain many species which are 
desiderata to it; and several private collections of single orders, families, cr genera, in London, are 
superior to it in their peculiar branch ; as for example, the humming-birds of Mesrss. Gould, Loddiges, 
and Leadbeater; the land-shells, and especially the cones and cther showy genera of Mr. Cuming, 

In 1836, Mr. Gray gave some account of the state of the Museum collection, compared with those 
on the Continent; since that period he has had the opportunity of again inspecting those collections 
and others in the south and eastern parts of Germany, and the south of France, which he had not then 
seen, and he considers the statements made at that time to require no corrections; but the comparison 
is now much more favourable for the British Museum, that collection having been increasing very 
rapidly,—indeed, iu a most unexampled manner,—while most of the continental collections have for 
the last six or seven years, for some political reason, been nearly stationary ; or, at most, increasing a 
single part of their collections, or receiving specimens from a single locality, where they happened to 
have a collector staying. (See Appendix, p. 541.) 

To enter into a few details, Mr. Gray believes that the Museum collections of mammalia, birds, 
shells, and lepidopterous insects, are much more extensive than any other public collection, and 
superior to all the public continental collections together. This is certainly the case with the first 
and last mentioned groups; and he believes also with the other two. The collections of reptiles, fish, 
and crustacea, are only second to those at Paris, if at all below them ; but Cuvier, and Valenciennes, 
and Dumeril, and Bibron, and M. Milne Edwards, having for years been engaged in works on those 
three classes, they have concentrated their attention on increasing them, and have received specimens 
from all parts of the world, for the purpose of enabling them to complete their labours, which makes it 
probable that their collection is richer in these classes. The Museum collection in each of these classes 
contains many species which the Paris collection wants. The Museum collection of insects, taken as a 
whole, is much larger and better arranged than that of Paris. In some parts, the Berlin collections 
exceed it. The collections of corals, sea-eggs, and star-fishes, are very large, far larger than any Mr. 
Gray has seen. The collection of star-fishes, M. Agassiz declared, was larger than those of all the 
other European collections together. 

Some parts of the Museum collection are very poor; as, for example, the parasitic worms and 
entozoa, but these animals are very little studied in England. No collection of these has been offered 
for sale, and Mr. Gray, though he has repeatedly attempted it, both when abroad and by letter, has 
not been able to procure a collection from any of the German naturalists, who pay so much attention to 
these animals; but hopes he shall be able to do so. 

The collection of meduse, and other soft marine animals, is comparatively small; but these are rare 
in any Museum, from the difficulty of preserving and exhibiting them. Mr. Goadby’s plan offers 
some facilities, but the space they require, the great cost of preparation, and the liability of the cases 
which contain them to leak and spoil, render it scarcely applicable for a public Museum. 

Mr. Gray may state that he believes, that with the rooms assigned to his department (above stairs 
and in the basement), which are not yet fitted up, he shall have space to exhibit the largest collec- 
tions of zoology ever formed, and fully sufficient for a complete exposition of the auimal kingdom ; but 
it may be necessary, as the collection increases, to forma gallery for the exhibition of the less-used 
specimens oyer the wall-cases, in the different public exhibition rooms. 

Mr. Gray is induced to extract the following passage from a letter sent by Professor Milne Edwards 
to the “ Constitutionnel,”’ during the meeting of the British Association at Oxford, in 18417, as showing 
the opinions of one of the Professors of the Garden of Plants, respecting the increase of the British 
Museum :—“ Mais ce qui m’a surtout frappé c’est l’accroissement rapide des Musées zoologiques, 
Pactivité avec laquelle on organise les moyens d’étude, et la puissance des mesures adoptées pour com- 
pleter |’éducation d'un nombre considérable de naturalistes. Le Musée Britannique & Londres vient 
d’étre reconstruit avec magnificence; les collections zoologiques que l’on y voyait il y a vingt ans, 
étaient misérables; aujourd’hui, au contraire, elles riyalisent avec celles du Jardin-des-Plantes de 
Paris; il me semble méme que, dans quelques branches, elles dépassent déji les ndtres, et au train 
dont M. Gray a su conduire les choses ici, ce n’est qu’au prix des constans efforts que les naturalistes 
Frangais pourront soutenir dignement la vieille cél¢brité de nos établissemens scientifiques.” 

Since 1841, upwards of 400 persons have visited the Zoological Department for the purpose of 
scientific inquiry ; the major part of these have made more than one, and many several visits. Other 
scientific visitors and artists have been in the studies attached to the department daily, for weeks and 
months together. 

This enumeration does not include the visitors who come from mere curiosity, or to admire the beauty 
of the insects, &c. 

Among the more eminent foreign naturalists who have visited the Zoological part of the Museum, 
since 1840, for the purpose of examining, comparing, or describing the specimens, may be mentioned— 


Baron Humboldt. Professor Pictet, of Geneva. J. W. Audubon, Esq., New York. 
Professor Ehrenberg, of Berlin. | Marquis de Breme. Mr. Tuckerman, Boston, U. S. 

»,  Retzius, of Stockholm. | Dr. Hamel, of St. Petersburg. Dr. Hoffmeister, Brunswick. 

»» » Wander Hoeven, Leyden! M. Mulsant, of Lyons. Chevalier Schomburgk. 

> Burmeister, of Hallé. |M. Malherbe, of Metz. Dr. Schaum, of Stettin. 

5,  Dumeril, of Paris. M. Boie, of Kiel. Prince of Canino, Rome. 

5, Van Beneden, Brussels.| Dr. Pfeiffer, of Cassell. M. Bibron, of Paris. 

3, Nilsson, of Lund. M. Bourcier, of Lyons. Dr. Peters, of Berlin. 

»,  Sundeval, of Stockholm. Dr. Kaup, of Darmstadt. Dr. Will, of Erlangen. 

»  Kolliker, of Zurich. |M. O. des Murs, Paris. M. Gay, of Paris. 

»5 Milne Edwards, Paris. | Professor Eshricht, Copenhagen. | M. Reinhardt, Copenhagen. 

55 Bianchi, of Turin. Baron Selys des Lonchamps, Liege| Dr. Santesson, of Stockholm, 

»  Esmark, of Christiania.| Professor Agassiz, Neuchatel. Dr. Dieffenbach. 

»» Wan Breda, of Leyden. |M. Haime, of Paris. Dr. Bachmann, of Baltimore. 

»» Gervais, of Marseilles. | M. Blanchard, Paris. 


Some of these came to prepare the following special works, as Burmeister, Handbuch der Entomo- 
logie ; Edwards and Haime, Histoire des Zoophytes; Dumeril and Bibron, Histoire des Reptiles ; 
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Gervais, Aptéres; Kaup, Monograph of Genera of Birds; Hartlaub, Species of Birds; Audubon’s 
Quadrupeds of North America. : ? 

The following British naturalists may be particularly mentioned :—Sir John Richardson ; George 
Newport, Esq. ; Wm. Yarrell, Esq. ; T. Bell, Esq.; Edw. Forbes, Esq.; Dr. Horsfield ; Dr. Nuttall, 
Charles Darwin, Esq.; Dr. Andrew Smith; John Gould, Esq.; Rev. W. Kirby ; John Curtis, Esq. ; 
J.O. Westwood, Esq. ; W. Ogilby, Esq.; W. Spence, Esq.; D. W. Mitchell, Esq.; J. S. Bowerbank, 
Esq.; Henry Doubleday. Esq.; J. F. Stephens, Esq.; Jos. Alder, Esq.; W. C. Hewitson, Esq. 5 
Rey. Leonard Jenyns; Dr. Wallich; A. H. Haliday, Esq. ; J. C. Dale, Esq. ; Prof. Balfour; P. H. 
Gosse, Esq.; Dr. George Johnston; P. J. Selby, Esq.; Sir Wm. Jardine, Bart. ; W. Thompson, 
Esq.; Prof. Allman: Dr. Coulter; Sir Wm. Hooker; Dr. J. Hooker; Dr. Scouler; C. Waterton, 
Esq. ; Searles Wood, Esq.; S. Hanley, Esq.; G. B. Sowerby, Esq.; G. B. Sowerby, Jun., Esq. ; Miss 
Sowerby; Bracy Clarke, Esq.; Rev. J. M. Berkley, Esq.; F. Walker, Esq.; G. R. Waterhouse, 
Esq.; E. Newman, Esq.; John Walton Esq.; J. Miers, Esq.; Dr. P. Neill; Prof. Goodsir; L. 
Reeve; R. Patterson, Esq.; Harry Goodsir, Esq. 

Several of these have attended for the preparation of the following works, which have been in great 
part founded on the British Museum collections :—Reeves’ Conchologia Iconica; Richardson’s Report 
on the Fishes of China; Westwood’s Arcana Entomologica — Cabinet of Oriental Entomology; 
Humphrey’s British Butterflies—British Moths ; Meyer’s British Birds ; Hawkins’ Zoological Pictures 
for Schools; Waterhouse’s History of Mammalia; Gosse’s Birds of Jamaica; Hanley and Wood, 
Index Testaceologicus; Smith’s Zoology of South Africa, &c., &c.; and for innumerable papers in 
the Philosophical Transactions, Transactions of the Linnzean and Zoological Societies, and other peri- 
odicals, journals, encyclopedias, &c. 

Upwards of 70 artists and amateurs, including many lithographers, have been in the habit of coming 
to the Museum for the purpose of making drawings from the specimens, some being there daily for 
weeks, months, and a few more than a year together, without interruption. This number is exclusive 
of the students of the Antiquarian Gallery, who frequently request permission to draw certain spe+ 
cimens, and are neyer refused. The more frequent attenders are B. W. Hawkins, W. Wing, J. Wolf, 
W. C. Hewitson, J. O. Westwood, H. N. Humphries, J. W. Audubon, W. Turrell, &¢., &c. 

Besides the works illustrative of the collection, the officers of the Museum have contributed or helped 
to contribute to the following works illustrative of the collections, and descriptive of the species brought 
home by various travellers, and presented to the Museum on the condition that they should be described 
in their journals as Gray and Mitchell’s Genera of Birds ; Doubleday and Hewitson’s Genera of But- 
terflies; The Zoologies of the Voyage of Her Majesty’s Ships Erebus and Terror—Samarang—Sul- 
phur—Beagle; The Zoological Appendices to the Travels of Capt. G. Grey in South Australia—Jukes’s 
Voyage of Her Majesty’s Ship Fly—Dieffenbach’s New Zealand—Angas’s Views and Pictures of 
Australia—Methuen’s South Africa—Thomson’s Niger Expedition—Schomburgk’s Barbados, The 
utmost possible” facility is afforded to every person who visits the department, for study, the real rule 
being to allow all persons who apply for permission to use the specimens as if they were their own, 
provided they do not injure and in any way render them of less use to any person who may after- 
wards come to examine them for the same or any other purpose; and Mr. Gray has great pleasure in 
stating to the Trustees, that he has never had any cause to regret the visitors having had this facility, 
Several scientific visitors, especially foreigners, have expressed their admiration of the liberality in this 
respect; and some, as Drs. Schaum and Kaup, and others, have stated that we afforded them greater 
facilities for examining and comparing specimens than they could enjoy in the museums of their own 
country, and several have refused to describe the new species they found here, until repeatedly told they 
had full liberty to do so, and would in fact be conferring an obligation on the Museum by so doing, as 
they appeared to consider the description of the new species in the Museum as the peculiar privilege of 
the curators of the collection, and this appears to be the continental custom, exceptions being generally 
made in favour of persons who are engaged in special monographs, and are of established reputation. 

Mr. Gray has further felt it his duty, that whenever any scientific person has come to study and 
describe any particular group or family of animals, and has shown a knowledge of the subject, to inquire 
if he knew any place or person from whom other species of the kind he was studying could be procured 
to complete the Museum collection, and at the same time facilitate his researches; and if they were to 
be procured at a fair and moderate price, the money to make the additions has always been forthcoming. 
In this manner seyeral parts of the collection have been much increased, science promoted, and the 
number of persons who take an interest in the collections added to. Indeed it is quite delightful to 
observe the interest which such naturalists as Messrs. Darwin, Waterhouse, Newport, Walker, Simon, 
Schaum, Agassiz, and others take in the part of the collection which they have studied and helped to 
increase, and the pleasure they take in showing it to their friends. This has appeared to Mr. Gray to 
be a legitimate means of encouraging the researches of the students, and at the same time of availing 
ourselves of the knowledge and assistance of the visitors to complete the collections, and have it put in 
the best order, and at the same time make a most legitimate use of the funds placed by Parliament at 
the disposal of the Trustees for natural history purposes. Mr. Gray only regrets that the numbers of 
students who avail themselves of these facilities are more limited than he could wish, but this arises 
from the study of natural history not leading to any means of obtaining a living, and persons of inde- 
pendent income generally taking to some more fashionable study. 

Mr. Gray having accidentally heard that some of the persons who used the collections for scientific 
purposes were scrupulous about occupying the time of the scientific gentlemen employed on the collec- 
tion, and some few fearful that if the curators knew the specimens they were examining, they might 
know the object they had in view, and perhaps forestal them—a most improbable: circumstance, con- 
sidering the multitude of subjects yet open to examination and description. Mr. Gray, to overcome 
this scruple, has lately sent a careful but non-scientific attendant (Gerrard) to wait on persons who 
wished to examine specimens, the officer not interfering, but being ready to reply to any inquiry, or 
give any information in his power if requested to do so; this course has had the effect of inducing some 
few to use the collection who did not do so before, while it offers no impediment to those of more open 
disposition making researches who have no objection to its being seen on what they are employed. 

_ Every specimen, as it is received into the Zoological Department, is regularly numbered and entered 
in the Register, with the particulars whence it came, and how it was procured, and any other observa- 
tions which may have accompanied it. 

_ This registration, besides keeping the history of every specimen which is of sufficient consequence, in 
a scientific point of view, and makes it of the first importance that it should be regularly and uninter- 
ruptedly carried on, has been lately made to check the account of the purchases. For each article of the 
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bill before it is sent to the Secretary’s office for payment is marked with the number of the article in the 
Register, and the Register is counter-marked with the number and amount of the bill, so that the 
Trustees and the Keeper can each, in a moment, verify the accuracy of the account, and see that it 
tallies with the bill, and that it has not been paid for before: the same method is followed with regard 
to the presents. 

The statutes of 1837 desire that the Secretary keep a Register, and mark with numbers every 
article received into the Museum. 

This has always been done, as far as the Zoological Collection is concerned, by the officers of that 
department, and it appears to Mr. Gray that it is impossible for the Secretary efficiently to perform the 
duty with any satisfactory result, unless he has an extensive knowledge of zoology ; and further, Mr. 
Gray begs to observe, that by the officers of the department performing this duty, they in fact acknowledge 
when they receive the article into their custody, which would not be the case if the Secretary made the 
entries, unless they gave a receipt to the Secretary for each article as received, which it has not been 
the custom to do. The Secretary’s keeping a copy of each Register, and verifying it with the Bill and 
list of presents, and with the specimens, appears to Mr. Gray to afford the Trustees a much surer 
guarantee, and the copies in the Secretary’s office give the officers of the department the means of con- 
sulting the Register in after times, should the original in the department be mislaid or lost, as is the 
case with many of the catalogues which must have been made by preceding keepers. Mr. Gray may 
further state that he has not seen any Register of the kind kept in any other museum, but lately the 
curators of several local institutions and of some of the foreign museums, seeing the great utility of them 
for scientific purposes, have adopted and are using a nearly similar form. 

Since 1843, there have been prepared and printed by the Zoological Department the following 
catalogues of the zoological specimens contained in the British Museum collections. 


1. Catalogue of Reptiles (by John Edward Gray.)—Part 1. Lizards, 1845; 2. Crocodiles, Tor- 
toises, and Amphisbeenians, 1846. 
2. List of Mammalia (by J. E. Gray), 1843: a new edition of this list, with characters, is in the 
press. 
3. List of Mammalia and Birds of Nepal, presented by B. H. Hodgson, Esq. (by J. E. and 
G. R. Gray.) 
4, List of Birds (by G. R. Gray)—Part 1. Raptorial, Ist edition, 1844; 2. Ditto, 2nd ditto, 1848 ; 
3. Gallinee, Grallee, and Anseres, 1844. 
5. List of Lepidopterous Insects (by E. Doubleday)—Part 1. Papilionidee, &c., 1844; 2. Bry- 
cinide, &c., 1847 ; 3. Appendix to preceding, 1848. 
. List of Hymenopterous Inseets (by F. Walker).—Part_1. Chalcidide, 1846 ; 2. Additions, 1848. 
. List of Myriapoda (by G. Newport), 1844. 
. List of Crustacea (by A. White), 184°7. 
. List of British Radiated Animals and Sponges (by J. E. Gray), 1848. 
0. Nomenclature of Coleopterous Insects (by A. White).—Part 1. Cetoniade, 1847; 2. Hydro- 
canthari, 1847; 3. Buprestide, 1848. 


The continuation of the catalogues of reptiles and batrachians, . the list of birds, and the catalogue of 
exotic radiata, lists of lepidoptera and diptera, and the first part of the catalogue of molluscous animals 
and their shells are in hand. 

The three different titles used, indicate three very different kinds of work: the catalogues are the 
most complete works, containing the character of the class, order, families, genera and species, with 
their synonyma, and references to figures, an account of all the specimens of each species in the Museum 
collection, and a reference to the collection where the species which are wanting to the Museum, are to 
be seen. These catalogues are composed after the plan of the most approved botanical works, and are 
the only general zoological works of the kind in the English language ; and Mr. Gray hopes that in 
time there may be such a work describing each part of the zoological collection, so as to afford the 
visitors a description of each species known, and to give travellers and persons in the country a 
zoological manual. 

The Lists may be considered as the forerunners of the catalogues, containing only the names of the 
species, &c., without the characters or descriptions. 

The Nomenclatures are the least perfect of the series, being merely lists of the species, with only a 
few synonyma ; they are useful as indicating the contents of the collection, shewing its desiderata, and 
serving to label the cabinets ; but they, like the lists and catalogues, require considerable research and 
critical knowledge of the subject. Besides these works, there have been published by the authors, as 
preliminary to the arrangement of the collection, and particularly in reference to it, ‘‘ A List of the 
Genera of Birds, with their Synonyma. By G. R. Gray, 1841,” and a new edition, 1842; ‘ A List 
of the Genera of recent Mollusca, with their Synonyma and Types, by J. E. Gray, 1847.” 

Mr. Gray, in the above list, has given the name of the person who actually made the catalogue, and who 
in fact has the care of the part of the Zoological Collection to which the catalogue refers, Mr. Gray, 
himself, only superintending its progress for the purpose of ensuring uniformity of method and ap- 
pearance, and he believes that this subdivision of the labour of the department, giving to each assistant 
a particular part, on which he engages his energies, and for the completion and good condition of which 
he receives the praise, makes them take the same interest in the collection that he does himself, and 
induces them to be desirous of making it useful, and showing in the publication of these catalogues, 
the riches which the collection contains; and he is satisfied, from experience, that catalogues worthy of 
the name will only be produced where the author has the credit for his labour, which is lost when it is 
spread over several persons, each having a divided responsibility. 

Mr. Gray may state, that when they were commenced, he did not know that any catalogue existed of 
any public zoological museum ; about the same time Dr. Ruppell printed a list of the mammalia and 
their skeletons, and he has since published the list of birds and reptiles in the Frankfort Museum, 
nearly on the same plan as the Museum list, but with fewer synonyma: and in Paris, under the direction 
of M. Milne Edwards, avowedly in imitation of our lists, they commenced a list of the species of Cetoniadee, 
but I believe it has not proceeded beyond a single sheet. In Berlin, a catalogue has been long promised, 
but has never appeared. 

To show that these catalogues are estimated abroad, Mr. Gray begs to lay before the Trustees the 
following extract from M. O. des Murs’ “ Review of the List of Birds:—” 

‘Qu vient de publier & Londres la lére livraison d’un fort petit ouvrage que nous avons entre les 
mains, qui ne paraft qu’un brochire, et dans le format le plus modeste, mais qui présente pau grand 
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intérét sous le rapport de Vornithologie & laquelle il est consacré. Ce n’est rien Moins que le catalogue 
de toutes les espéces d’oiseaux que renferme le Museé Britannique; mais un catalogue minutieux 
detaillé et equivalent a un catalogue raisonné. * * . ; 

“Nous attendons impatiemment les parties suivantes, et nous souhaitons qu’elles solent aussi riches 
dindications et aussi complétes. * * (est, nous le croyons, un bon exemple que l’administration 
du Museum Britannique vient de donner dans la personne de John Edward Gray, & toutes les adminis- 
trations de Museés nationaux d’histoire naturelle, et que celle du Jardin des Plantes de Paris, si brillam- 
ment composed sous le rapport du mérite et de la portée scientifique de chacun de ses membres, ne 
saurait trop tOt s’empresser de suivre. Car, c’est encore ‘une maniére utile de vulgariser les richesses 
enfouies dans ces depdts nationaux, quia ce titre doivent compte au public studieux ou savant de ce 
qwils regoivent ou de ce qu’ils renferment en trésors de ce genre. Et puis, n’est ce pas un moyen de 
mettre chaque Museé 4 méme de connattre officiellement ce qui manque & son voisin, ou ce qu’il peut 
en recevoir, et de faciliter ainsi entre ces divers etablissements des échanges on méme une émulation des 
plus favorables a la science; c’est de plus un mode de stimulation tres efficace pour les voyageurs 
naturalistes des Gouvernments et de ces administrations ; car leur noms les plus souvent oubliés ne 
figureront plus desormais sur des lambeaux de papier isolds et perdus dans Ja poussiére des magazins ; 
ils trouveront en leur temps leur place d’honneur au pied de chaque objet classé dans les rayons des 
cabinets publics, mais en attendant, ils le verront transmis par la voie de la presse, 2 une publicité 
dont ils chercheront de plus en plus a se rendre dignes. Toutes ces considerations nous donnent le 
ferme espoir que honorable M. Isidore Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, si empressé a faciliter les progrés de 
cette partie de la science sera des premiers & provoquer ou & autoriser un ouvrage semblable.” 

Mr. Gray refers with pleasure to the fact, that a second edition has been called for of the list of 
birds, and he believes that the other catalogues have had a far more extensive sale than he expected at 
first they would have; in the second edition several improvements were made to increase its utility, 
showing that the style of the catalogues is improving, as well as that the collections are increasing in 
size. Mr. Gray believes that the sale would be larger if they were published as most other works are, 
through the regular channels of the trade, and duly advertised ; and the loss incurred by the profit of 
the publisher and the expenses of the advertisements, he believes, would be gained by the increased sale. 

Mr. Gray regrets to observe, that since the minute of the Trustees reducing the number of pages of 
the synopsis relating to the Zoological Department has been issued, the synopsis of that part of the 
collection is in a very unsatisfactory state, more especially when we consider that the natural history 
part of the Museum is the one which the more numerous, the younger and perhaps the least instructed 
part of the visitors take interest in, and therefore, the one most required to be explained; it has the 
least portion of space allowed to it. If he was to adopt the same system of explanation for the many 
thousands of species exhibited in the zoological part of the Museum, as is used in the Antiquarian 
Department, where every individual article is described, it would require far more space than that depart- 
ment is allowed. Mr. Gray begs to be understood, that he does not make this comparison with any 
intention of complaining of the part of the synopsis belonging to the Antiquarian Department, for he 
believes that the method referred to, is the best that can be used, and most useful to the visitors; but 
he would suggest; as a remedy, that the synopsis should be larger and charged more, or divided into two 
parts ; or that the Trustees should submit to a loss on the sale, venturing to suggest that such a loss 
would be a legitimate expenditure of the grant. 


(Signed) Jonn Epwarp Gray, 


As an Appendix to this Report, Mr. Gray begs to add the following observations which he 
received from Mr Cuming, in reply to the accompanying note which he wrote to Mr. Cuming 
for another object :— 


Dear Srr, July 22, 1848. 


As you have lately been on the Continent, visiting the different natural history and especially 
conchological collections, will you kindly give me your opinion, if you think that a rapid progress has 
been made in the extension, or great alteration has been recently made in the arrangement or state of 
the museums you have visited, since you saw them in your former journeys. 


Believe me, &c. 
Hugh Cuming, Esq. (Signed) J. E. Gray. 


Mr. Cuming on the 23rd of June sent me the following reply which he dictated to Mr. Edward 
Doubleday, he being too unwell to write himself. It refers exclusively to the conchological part of the 
collections. I may state, that Mr. Cuming considers his own as the first, and the British Museum 
collection (of shells) as regards completeness, the second in existence. 

“‘ Leyden: not the least addition since 1834. Amsterdam: collection of recent formation and in- 
creasing. Copenhagen: the private collection of the late king (now added to the public museum), had 
increased about 50 per cent. since 1834, and is now about the sixth collection in point of completeness 
in Europe. This collection is to be kept separate from the public collection; the two combined would 
stand higher in my estimation. Stockholm: collection very insignificant. Petersburg : about the 
twentieth in point of completeness; scarcely any increase since 1834. Moscow: wretched in 1842. 
Berlin: a trifling addition, but the shells re-arranged ; the collection very insignificant. Pragwe: in 
1841, the worst public collection in Europe. Vienna: about the eighth in point of completeness ; very 
little increase since 1841. Dresden, Munich, Leipsic, Wutzburg, Hamburg, Frankfort-on-Maine, 
Nassau, Brussels, and Ghent: quite insignificant as public collections, and but little increased since 
1834. Paris: no great increase since 1832, in fact, very small for the resources of such a nation. 
The collection of the late Baron Delessert is the first private collection on the continent of Europe, about 
equal in value to that of the Jardin des Plants ; it has not increased much in the last seven years.” 


(Signed) H. Cumine. 


The last collection was formed as the private collection of Lamarck, who sold it to Prince Massena, 
who re-sold it to M. Delessert ; both proprietors much increased it, the latter more especially, to enable 
M. Chenu to publish his work now in progress, 


‘ (Signed) Joun Epwarp Gray. 
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‘British Museum, February 7, 1849. 


Mr. Gray, in consequence of the inquiry of two of the Trustees, begs to lay before the Trus- 
tees, as an Appendix to his former Report of the 8th of July, 1848, an estimate of the number of 
specimens which haye been added to the collections between the 15th of March, 1837, and the 31st of 
December, 1839, the former date having been that on which the regular registration of the specimens 
in the department commenced :— 


me ba 1837 1838 1839 Toran, 
WMammaliayece *) 5 | 325 201 144 670 
Skull and Skeletons. . 5 % pe 12 
Birdsy maleuires 45 ta) hs 1,278 700 487 2,465 
JA <a ieee maa 7 3 BY. 10 
Hteptilesrs © 30 ge 174 are 116 290 
of eros met temas 3 at te 3 
ihiay Ay ee 3 71 73 312 456 
Mollusca and Shells. | 4,279 731 2,361 | 7,821 
Puadistan a, courts bradive 74 93 203 370 
(ee ae et ie 226 | 1,838 7,138 | 9,202 
Crustacea and Annelides i 5 183 195 
Total . . | 6,899 | 3,651 | 10,944 | 21,494 


In the year 1837 the Broderip Collection, and in 1839 the Rev. Lansdown Guilding’s collection of 
shells, &c., were purchased. ‘These two collections form about three-fourths of the specimens of shells 
added during the three years. 

(Signed) Joun Epwarp Gray. 


At a Committee, 27th January, 1849, the Trustees had before them Mr. Gray’s Report of July 5th, 
1848. The Trustees had also before them the minutes of 8th July, 2657 ; 22nd July, 7560; 9th De- 
cember, 2070; and also of 11th December, 1847, 7391; 13th May, 2033; and 2nd December, 1848, 
7654. 

The Trustees conferred with Mr. Gray. It was resolved, the Trustees having again read and re- 
considered with great interest and satisfaction the reports of Mr. Gray, dated 5 July, 1848, representing 
the great increase of the collections in his department since July, 1840, felt it, nevertheless, to be their 
duty to enforce on Mr. Gray the necessity of confining his purchases in any one year to the sum appro- 
priated to his use in the annual estimate of such year ; and they desire to recal his attention also to 
their minute requiring a special report whenever he may wish to add to the osteological specimens now 
under his care. 

(Signed) J. Forswatn, Secretary. 


To these reports I should like to add some observations on the osteological collection, as Mr. 
Owen has made some remarks respecting it, and he does not appear to know its extent. But in 
justice to that gentleman I should observe, that he states he has “only very general acquaintance 
of some” (of the zoological collections in the Museum), “and of none in particular details.” 
No. 2569. The Museum collection of osteological specimens is, at least, the third, if not, 
as I believe, the second in Europe in extent; but after carefully examining those of Paris, 
Leyden, Berlin, Vienna, and London, it is certainly the most valuable in Europe for the 
correctness of the determination of the species that it contains, and the state in which they 
are preserved. In support of this opinion, I beg to read the following part of the preface of 
the list of osteological specimens published in 1847 :— 


The collection has been made primarily with the view of illustrating the characters of the orders, 
genera, and species of the specimens of the recent vertebrated animals contained in the British Museum 
collection, and with this view they are arranged in the same systematic order; and secondly, to furnish 
the paleeontologist with the means of determining the systematic portion of the genera and species of 
extinct verbebrata. 

For the purpose of showing the disposition of the bones in the different classes and orders, a few ex- 
amples of each have been mounted, and for the purpose of illustrating the genera and species in the 
collection, and facilitating their comparison, a series of the skulls have been arranged on separate 
tablets. The bones of the greater number of the skeletons are kept in separate boxes, to admit of the 
various bones of the different recent species being compared together, and with their fossil analogues, 
which cannot so easily and completely be accomplished when they are mounted, especially if the leg 
bones are pierced, as is the common English practice, for part of the articulating surfaces must then be 
removed to make room for the iron supports. 

To prevent the bones being mismatched, each bone of each specimen is marked with the number of 
the species and specimen used in the catalogue. 

The greater part of the specimens have been cleaned and mounted by Mr. Edward Gerrard, who has 
devoted much care to the preservation of the more minute parts. 

The great value of a collection of this kind depending on the accuracy with which the specimens are 
determinated, every attention has been given to this subject; and it is to be hoped that in this parti- 
cular the present collection has many advantages over those not so lately formed, for the greater part of 
the specimens presented have been received direct from the person who prepared them, and often when 
the bones and part of the skull and skins were still adhering together, and those purchased have been 
almost all procured from collections received direct from their native habitats, and from persons whose 
authority gives additional importance to the specimens, and a large proportion of the skulls, &c., have 
been extracted from the skins which form part of the zoological series in the Museum collection. These 
skulls are marked with an asterisk, and the skulls and specimens are marked with the same manuscript 
number. 

To give some idea of the extent of the collection, the following table, exhibiting the number of spe- 
cimens and species contained in different European collections, is added :— y\ 5 

B 2 


J. E. Gray, Esq.” 
March 23, 1849. 
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ne aa enema ann Teena (neers ann TESETTSN (TEE TET [TTT DST [RRS Seon 


J. E. Gray, Esq. Mammalia. Birds. Reptiles. Fishes. 
March 23, 1849. ore S 
saat ie Spe- Species. Spe- Species. | . pe | Species. hile Species. 
Pecan cimens. cimens. cimens. 


British Museum. . [1,766 | 742 | 961) 528 309 | ‘137 59 33 
Paris Collection . . (8,178 | 636 {1,358 493 | 572} 261 |1,163 |1,078 


Leyden Collection . /1,000 ads 500 Si 200 a 800 a 
College of Surgeons . i ,055 249 247 158 157 49 336 82 


The number given for the College of Surgeons is taken from the catalogue published in 1831; of the 
Paris Museum from the account of the collection published in the “ Nouvelles Annales du Museum ” 
for 1833; and of the Leyden collection from notes communicated by M. Schlegel in 1836; the last 


published estimate of each collection. 
The Museum is most imperfect as regards fishes and reptiles, but it is to be hoped this will shortly 


be remedied. 

Any person who has examined with care the most celebrated collections of skeletons, must be 
perfectly aware that several of the specimens contained in them are very erroneously deter- 
mined, many very doubtfully, and some made up of several individuals, and some few of even 
different species, and I have seen some formed of two genera, as the head of a mustela on the 
body of an herpestes, &e., hence the importance of having the means at hand of verifying the 
authority of the determination, and of the bones of such individual specimens being separately 
marked. I may add, that I have seen the Paris and Leyden Museum more than once, before and 
since the estimate here given; a very little change and few additions have been made to them. 
I may observe, that I have altered the number of the fishes in the Paris collection from that 
given in the printed catalogue, for very shortly after it appeared, I found I had given the addi- 
fon of a column for the total, but the number printed showed some errors, for there were fewer 
specimens than species, an impossibility. The Museum had a few specimens before, but the 
collection was commenced in 1845, in 1847 it consisted of 3095 specimens and since the 
catalogue was printed we have added 530 specimens, making together 3627. 

The osteological series of the Hunterian Collection in 1800, consisted of 963 specimens, and 
between that time and 1847, according to the statement of Mr. Lawrence in his Hunterian 
oration, the College added to it 2119 specimens, making together 3082 specimens. ‘This shows 
the addition of 1146 specimens since the publication of the catalogue in 1831. A large part of the 
specimens in this collection relate to human anatomy, which is not attended to in the British 
Museum. My estimate of the Leyden collection is from materials furnished to me in 1836, for 
the purpose, by Mr. Schlegel, one of the curators ofthat Museum. Mr. Owen has given a larger 
estimate, but he does not say on what authority. Mr. Waterhouse, who visited the collection in 
1846, has furnished me with the following note made during his visit. 


Ta eg oe oe ne pew Se 


: 


ie 


Skeletons in the Museum of Natural History of Leyden, 1846. 


Mammalia. 
Homo . . «about 1 skeleton and about 70 skulls. 
Quadrumana . - 5, 94 skeletons. 
Churoptera . : Nie Sich es WRAG 
Carnivora - A Slt Zee, 
Cetacea . F : OS TE 4555 
Sus : : « sess 20. 59° and 49 skaligg 
Hippopotamus. ee ee, | 
Tapiry yes . C nt 4 ate 
Elephas ; i >, 4 Cincluding the African and Indian species).® 
Equus . = - 4, 38 Skeletons. 
Hyrax . . og 1 skeleton. 
Ruminantia . - 5, 73 skeletons. 
Edentata 5 ; 5 Lae 5 
Rodentia = ay aisha al Ds 


Marsupialia_. oy Weis a La Pos 
Total c - 606 + 119 Skulls = 715. 


Aves. 
About 540 Skeletons. 


Reptilia. 
Tortoises, ; . about 44 skeletons. 
Lizards : 2 ie 54 
Amphibia A ; Xa SE ree 
Snakes . . “ LOO “e 


——— 


Total . - 2090 


Fishes. 
About 269 skeletons. 


Besides the above skeletons which are mounted and arranged in the cases, I saw about 200 
skeletons, chiefly of birds and quadrupeds, in the stores. 
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I may farther observe, that I can hardly believe that Mr. Owen can consider “ eight skulls of the 
Tiger” too many for a collection, for on consulting the Catalogue of the College of Surgeons under his 
care, I find they possess— 


14 Skulls of the common Tiger . Numbers 245-275; 359, 360 

(aoe ee ee Walle ont tes A ‘ e405 

imine ae abivussa : é : - 7154-769. 

1 Saar eee peCOTMTON. WaiKUS : 3 . 397-409; 413, 414; 18 tusks. 
No. 418-437, and 14 specimens of the bone of the penis, No. 441-454 of the 
same animal. 

9 ,, of the Hippopotamus : : - 685-693. 


ORS tees Olan bear F i : . 231-239. 
6 Penis bones of the Raccoon. F 7 i2o0—255, 


Peart evoe Ghe1k fricai'wild: Boars teuea lies ee wil 96-811. 


I may state that we have skeletons of the camel, the giraffe, the elephant, the iguana, and 
accurately determined specimens of the skulls of crocodiles, and that Dr. Falconer has had 
these specimens perfectly at his command, and he has frequently declared that, if it had not 
been for the Museum collection of skeletons, he could not have proceeded with his work. 
It will be seen by the table given from the catalogue, that the British Museum has skeletons 
of 30 more kinds of birds than that of Paris, but that the Paris Museum has 397 more spe- 
cimens of the skeletons of these animals than the British Museum; but then they have 54 
skeletons of the common fowl, 26 of the common duck, and 31 of the summer duck alone; 
while the College of Surgeons have only about one-third the number of kinds that are found in 
either the Paris or London collections. Mr. Owen evidently has but a very imperfect 
knowledge of the extent and completeness of the osteological collection in the British 
Museum. For in his large and most important work on Odontography, a large part 
of the illustrations are copied from the figures published in various French and German 
works, evidently because he had not the specimens at hand to draw from in the collection 
under his care. Now, when this work was publishing, we had many of them in the 
Museum which were quite at his service for the purpose, and since that time we have 
added several of the remainder. I may further observe, that I believe the collection of mam- 
malia of Africa in the Museum, is richer than all the European collections together; for we 
have had the animals of South Africa collected by Dr. Burchell, Dr. A. Smith, Dr. 
Krauss, Dr. Walberg, Sir James Alexander, Mr. Burke (Lord Derby’s collector), and 
others; of West Africa, from Messrs. Rendal, Mr. Whitfield (the Earl of Derby’s 
collector), Mr. Frazer, Dr. Thompson, and others; of North Africa from Mr. Burton, 
Dr. Riippell, Mr. Thornton; and from East Africa Dr. Riippell and Captain Cornwallis 
Harris. Indeed I do not think there are 12 species of mammalia described from any part of 
Africa that we have not in the Museum, and generally both old and young of the species, and 
we have many that are in no other collection. Those we want chiefly come from Madagascar. 
We have a larger collection of those animals to which shells belong than Mr. Owen appears 
to suspect ; they are not arranged with the specimens, but in a separate series, hence they have 
probably been overlooked. Probably Mr. Owen wished them to be prepared on Mr. Goadby’s 
plan, as his reply to No. 2599, 2560 chiefly refers to this subject in connection with the mollus- 
cous and radiated animals. There are many objections to that plan, which may be summed up 
as follows. The preparations take much time to prepare, they are very expensive, they require 
great space for their exhibition, and lastly, are very uncertain, and scarcely to be trusted. The 
question was fully examined when Mr. Goadby’s preparations were offered for sale ; further 
experience has only confirmed my opinion, but I wish the Commissioners would have before 
them the reports to the Trustees on this subject. I may add, Mr. Goadby’s collection was pur- 
chased and presented to the College of Surgeons, and shortly afterwards when I saw them there, 
one or two were leaking, and I have since observed that some others have been removed from 
the exhibited part of the College Museum. Lastly, from a personal examination of the collection 
of reptiles in Vienna, I may state that our collection is two or three times as numerous in species, 
and it is nearly if not quite as numerous as that of Paris, though this isa branch of zoology that 
has recently been very much attended to there; they have several we want, but I think we have 
more that are desiderata to them. 

8596. What has been the opinion, as far as you know, of foreign naturalists who have 
examined your collections ?—I think generally favourable. In the Report above given, the 
Commissioners will find two or three extracts on that point. Professor Sundevall, of Stock- 
holm, in giving a review of the progress of Geology in 1844, speaking of the catalogue of 
mammalia, observes, ‘“‘ This is a catalogue with an exceedingly well-arranged index, showing 
the extraordinary richness of this collection.” When he comes to the catalogue of birds, 
he says, “ In this collection, the richest in existence.”’ I may observe, the notes are written 
after he had made a personal examination of this Museum collection, and not from the cata- 
logues alone. Here is an account which I got from Mr. Audubon, the American naturalist ; 
he came here for the purpose of describing the animals of North America, and then he 
went through Europe for the purpose of making figures of the same kind; and he says, 
for example, on the 19th of May, 1847, «I returned a few days since from my trip to 
Paris, Berlin, &c., and shall be glad to avail myself again, with your kind permission, of 
the advantages of the British Museum, for I was greatly disappointed in both Paris and 
Berlin, as I did not find one American quadruped that I had not, or could not get in London ; 
and as far as the fauna I am at work at is concerned, I think you have as many species as 
all the collections I have seen put together, and I believe from what little I know of the 
species from other countries, you are far in advance of any museum I saw. The only 
collection that came up to my expectations was the Ornithological Department at Berlin, 
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which is certainly very fine, and the specimens generally well mounted and arranged, All 
the collections on the Continent, at first sight, give an idea of being larger than they are, from 
the small rooms comparatively they are crowded into, which I am not sure is not an advantage 
to the selfish mind, as all is seen at a glance, and gives a greater appearance of wealth. Trusting 
you will allow me my old place in the Artists’ room, I am grateful for your past assistance, 
and am with great respect, your truly obliged, Joun AupusBon.” In another case, with 
reference to our collection of. birds, here is a review of my brother’s Genera of Birds by 
Dr. Hautlaub of Bremen, one of the best European ornithologists, in which he says, “ On 
the occasion of the transformation and mere arrangement of one of the richest ornithological 
collections in the world, that of the British Museum in the year 1840, they who were entrusted 
with this business recognised how very desirable it was to proceed respecting the terminology.” 
Then he goes on with a further description of the work. 

8597. It being the object of the Commission to ascertain what are the limits of the duties 
of the chief officer in each of the Departments of Natural History, we would ask you, if you 
are acquainted with the resolution of the House of Commons passed July 14th, 1836, and with 
the minute of the Trustees of the British Museum thereon of the 20th of January, 1837: the 
resolution of the House of Commons is, “ That the extension of the collections which has 
taken place, and the still greater extension which may be looked for, render a further division 
of the departments necessary, and that at the head of each department there be placed a 
keeper who shall be responsible for the arrangement, proper condition, and safe custody of 
the collection committed to his care.” The minute of the Trustees is, “ Resolved, that the 
Department of Natural History be divided into three branches, the Mineralogical (including 
fossil remains), the Zoological, and the Botanical’ ?—Yes ; I am acquainted with the existence 
of that resolution and minute. 

8598. Has not this division, as ordered by the Trustees, been materially deviated from ?2— 
No, I do not consider it so; that is to say, the fossil specimens that have been added have 
been added for the purpose of completing the zoological collection. On the other hand, I do 
not think that the manner in which the resolution was carried out was perfectly satisfactory ; 
there have been difficulties which would have been removed, if the separation had been more 
complete. 

8599. When did you first receive instructions from the Trustees to add fossil remains to 
your collections of existing nature?—I have not received any instructions from the Trustees 
upon the subject. I think that the first time of its being brought before the consideration of 
the Trustees, was on the presentation of the Report of the British Association applying to the 
Trustees for the purpose of having the fossil shells united with the recent. Here is a copy of 
the resolution adopted at the General Committee of the British Association in Birmingham 
in August, 1839; this was sent to the Trustees, upon which the Trustees desired me to report 
on the 9th of May, 1840. I have here the resolution of the Trustees to that effect. 

8600. Have you got the resolution of the British Association ?—I have. 

8601. Will you permit the Commissioners to see it?—This is the original document, that 
is to say, the copy of it sent to me by the Trustees to report on. It is in these terms :— 


Copy of a Resolution adopted by the General Committee of the British Association at Birmingham, 
August, 1839. 

esolved,—That with a view to supply one of the greatest desiderata at present felt by geologists 
in investigating the structure and history of the earth, as well as to advance a branch of zoology for 
the study of which no adequate provision has hitherto been made in any of the public institutions of 
this country, 

Application be made to the Trustees of the British Museum to form a conchological collection, if 
possible, under the same roof, which may include not only all known species of shells, whether recent 
or fossil, but likewise the varieties of form and size, which such species assume at different periods of 
their growth, or from other causes, together with a series of impressions of shells which are found upon 
different rocks, and plaster casts from their impressions, and that the Marquis of Northampton be 
requested to bring this recommendation before the Board of Trustees. 

(Signed) Joun Purures, 
Assistant General Secretary. 


8602. (Sir Charles Lemon.) What is the date of that ?’—Aucust, 1839. I do not know 
when it was referred to the Trustees, but I suppose on the meeting before the 9th of May, 1840, 
for on the 9th of May, 1840, at a Committee it was resolved, “That the resolution of the 
Committee of the British Association be referred to Mr. Gray, to report whether the inter- 
mixture of fossil species and specimens is, in the present state of the British Museum collection, 
desirable: what relative addition such an extension of the existing conchological collections in 
his charge would occasion, and how far there are materials in the possession of the Trustees for 
accomplishing the extension suggested.” 

8603. (Sir &. I. Murchison.) Then, in point of fact, you were desired by the Trustees to 
present a report upon the capability which you possessed of forming such a collocation ?—Yes ; 
and on the 22nd of May I made a report. 

8604. (Chairman.) Is that your report to the Trustees ?—Yes. 

8605. Will you be so good as to read it ?— 

May 22, 1840. 
Mr. Gray begs to state to the Trustees, with reference to the Minute of the 9th instant, that 
he is of opinion that it is highly desirable, in the re-arrangement of the geological collection now in 
progress, that fossil shells should be incorporated with the recent, and arranged in the same series for 
the following reasons :— 
1. That the natural arrangement of animals or of the different series of animals (which it is the 
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true object of naturalists to determine) cannot be properly studied without taking into account the 
extinct as well as the existing species. 

2. That the comparisons of fossil and recent species, which has become in the present state of 
geological science of so much importance in elucidating the history of the changes that have taken 
place on the surface of the globe, cannot be completely and satisfactorily carried on unless the recent 
and fossil specimens are arranged side by side in the same series, and on the same system. 

3. That when fossil animals, or their parts, are systematically arranged in accordance with their 
natural characters, they form an integral part of the science of zoology, and have, when thus arranged, 
only an indirect relation to geology. 

For these reasons, Mr. Gray is of opinion that it is desirable that not the Sossil shells alone, but 
that also the fossil remains of all the other classes of invertebrated animals (including corals and 
corallines, crinoidzea, star-fishes, sea~ege's, and crustacea, as well as the other annulose animals) should 
be arranged side by side with the recent species, inasmuch as they present the outward form and 
preserve all the zoological characters of the complete animal, and thus truly belong to the zoological 
series. But the same reason does not appear to him to apply with equal force to the fossil bones of 
mammalia, reptiles, or fishes, which may rather be considered as forming part of an osteological than 
a purely zoological collection. 

I]. Mr. Gray has further to state, in answer to the Minute communicated to him, that a good 
collection of fossil shells (and this applies equally to the fossil corals and Radiata) will occupy nearly 
as much space as a similar collection of recent species, the extinct being quite as numerous as the 
existing kinds. But Mr. Gray believes that the space which has been appropriated in the new buildings 
for these classes will allow of the exhibition of a very good series of both kinds, as the smaller and 
less interesting specimens, which are only required for the scientific student may, if necessary, be 
arranged in the drawers under the table-cases containing the exhibited specimens. In giving this 
opinion, Mr. Gray assumes that the shell-tables will be furnished with drawers similar to those under 

the table-cases in the south room of the north gallery. (This is now done.) 

III. In answer to the third point adverted to in the Minute of the Trustees, Mr. Gray begs to state 
that the collections of fossil remains (including the shells and other fossil invertebrated animals) not 
having been transferred with the zoological collections when the latter were formed into a separate 
department, and having consequently remained under Mr. Kénig’s charge, he is unable to form an 
accurate judgment “ how far there are materials in the possession of the Trustees for accomplishing 
the extension suggested.” 

Mr. Gray recollects that there was formerly a considerable collection of tertiary univalve shells 
(principally from France, Italy, and the coast of Hampshire) exhibited in the first room, that a very 
interesting collection of corals, and an extensive series of fossils, Crustacea, Echinida, and Encrinites, 
were exhibited in the ninth room, and that there was also a large number of Ammonites and Nautili 
in one of the rooms of the basement story of the old house. He is aware that there have been recently 
purchased a collection of tertiary fossils from America, a number of limestone fossils from Ireland, 
some Enerinites, and there are probably many other similar fossils in the possession of the Trustees, 
but these occur to Mr. Gray in consequence of his having at different times assisted Mr. Konig in their 
purchase or arrangement. Should it be intended to exhibit a stratographical or geological collection, 
many of these specimens may be required by Mr. Konig for that purpose, but to such as he may not 
require, large additions might easily be made by purchase, as a great number of species (especially of 
fossil shells) may readily be procured at a very cheap rate from their original describers. This 
circumstance will also give to the specimens so obtained an additional value in the eye of the zoologico- 
geological student; and Mr. Gray may further add, that he believes that if it were known to be the 
intention of the Trustees to allow of the arrangement of the fossil and recent species of inver- 


to) 
tebrated animals, side by side, many students of fossil zoology would be induced to present specimens 


of great interest to assist in forming a collection so important for their own particular branch of 
Zoology. 

I may also add, that it has always been our custom to have specimens in the collection of 
recent shells and corals to illustrate the fossil genera, so that by this report I only propose 
to add the fossil species. 

8606. (Sir &. I. Murchison.) In this report of yours, you went far beyond the recommend- 
ation of the British Association for the Advancement of Science ?—I did; it is consistent with 
the evidence which I gave before the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1835, 
upon the same question. 

8607. That recommendation of the British Association for the Advancement of Science re- 
ferred entirely to shells ?— Yes, 

8608. And you wished to embrace in this one department all fossil remains with all that 
was recent ?—That is to say, all zoological remains; all remains of animals, whether now 
existing in the world or only known at a previous period of its existence. 

8609. Everything paleontological ?—Yes; everything paleontological. 

8610. Did you, then, contemplate the taking away the larger half of Mr. Kénig’s depart- 
ment, and fusing it with your own?—I think, if the Commissioners look at my report, they 
will find that I did not contemplate that. I might have contemplated taking a considerable 
portion, which has hitherto been considered as part of that heterogeneous department; but 
I rather, in my report, intimated a wish to purchase collections of shells which were authen- 
tically named by their original describers. I referred to that particularly in my report, that as 
far as shells and corals and those things were concerned, it appeared to me more important 
that I should get authentic specimens than merely getting specimens which had no authentic 
history attached to them, or particular scientific value. 

8611. (Chairman.) When you wrote that report were you acquainted with the contents of 
Mr. Kénig’s department ?—Yes, intimately. I was an assistant under Mr. Konig until 
1837, and, consequently, I had a full knowledge of what was contained in all parts of the 
collection originally belonging to the department of natural history, which included z00logy, 
and, therefore, I knew what were the contents of Mr, KG6nig’s collection. My report was 
consistent with what I recommended in 1835, where I say “the collection of fossils, when 
arranged as those in the Museum are, in a zoological series, is a part of zoology; they have 
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only a relation to geology when stratographically arranged.” (Vol. i., 233.) Further, “I 
instance fossil shells, because the remains of fossil animals belong, in my estimation, to 
zoology,” (vol. i., 233); and Mr. Konig, before the same Committee, observes :—‘ But most 
secondary fossils may be considered as belonging to zoology (vol. i. p. 183, n. 2586) ; and 
other witnesses expressed the same opinion before that Committee. 

8612. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Did not the Trustees issue directions to Mr. Konig to furnish 
your department with duplicates of certain of his collection?—I received, on the 27th of June, 
1840, from the Trustees the following minute :— 

At a Committee, the Trustees taking into consideration their minute of the 23rd of May and the 
13th of June, on the subject of the recommendation of the British Assoviation, with reference to the 
arrangement of the fossil shells, and having also again read at length the reports of Mr. Gray, and of 
their old and valued officer, Mr. Konig, Resolved, that Mr. Konig, though he has made some 
remarks on the plan suggested, having stated that he does not wish to interpose any difficulty to its 
adoption, the Trustees, anxious as far as possible to comply with the recommendations of the principal 
British geologists, and to promote zoological science, desire Mr. Kénig to transfer to Mr. Gray the 
duplicates of the fossil shells and other invertebrata in his possession, in order that Mr. Gray may 
have the opportunity of arranging the recent and fossil analogous genera and species together. 

That, as there is a swall portion of the fossils of the Museum illustrative of the British strata, 

already arranged by the late Mr. William Smith, which may be considered a classical collection, and 
important to the science of geology from the circumstances under which it was brought together, and 
from the individual who formed it, the Trustees are desirous that this collection should be kept in 
its entire state, and not amalgamated with the other fossil shells referred to in this minute, and that 
it should continue under the care of Mr. Kénig.--(Signed) J. Forswatt, Secretary. 
Mr. Smith’s collection, referred to in the latter part of the minute, is a truly stratographical 
collection, is absolutely a geological collection, and, therefore, would never have come under 
my consideration. I may state that the Trustees did carry out part of the views of the British 
Association ; for while I was abroad, as the British Association requested to have casts of the 
shells, I called at Professor Agassiz’s, at Neufchatel, and he then explained that he only had 
one or two copies of the casts of fossil shells in hand, and I desired him to send a collection 
to England, and in my report to the Trustees, dated 13th July, 1840 :—* Mr. Gray has to 
report to the Trustees, that availing himself of the permission of the Trustees,’ that was to 
spend a certain sum of money if I saw anything necessary, “ he ordered of Mr. Agassiz, during 
his absence on the Continent, a collection of the casts of the internal surfaces of various uni- 
valve and bivalve shells, and a collection of the casts of the different species of Echimda, 
described or about to be described in Mr. Agassiz’s monograph of that order of animals, as he 
considered that these specimens would be very interesting and useful to the zoologists, and 
especially to those who study the fossil species. He was anxious to secure a set, as he learned. 
during his stay at Heidelburg that only a single one of the few sets made remained in M. 
Agassiz’s hands.” “Ata Committee, on 26th of September, 1840, the Trustees approved of 
the purchase made by Mr. Gray, of a collection of casts of the internal surfaces of univalve 
and bivalve shells, and of a collection of casts of Echinide from M. Agassiz at the price of 
SAI. 18s. 3d. (Signed)—J. ForsHaLL, Secretary.” We have purchased other collections of 
fossils from different scientific men who have described them. 

8613. Have you received, then, any duplicates from Mr. Kénig?—No, I have not; but, 
however, I think it right to state that I have not asked Mr. Komg for them. I have taken no 
steps to forward the matter, because, in truth, I think it more important to us to buy authentic 
collections than merely to take a series of duplicates which would not be important for want of 
authenticity. 

8614. Considering the condition in which fossil remains are usually found, would it have 
been an easy matter for Mr, Konig to abstract from his collection a sufficient number of 
duplicates to enable you to carry out your views ?—I believe it would have cost more to have 
abstracted them from his collection than to buy what I wanted. It would have required more 
extra assistants to have made the separation of the duplicates (considering the few scientific 
persons employed in the Mineral Department) than the sum for which I could have purchased 
a series that would better have answered my purpose. 

8615. (Chairman.) Will you explain what would be the expense of making the separation ? 
—It is very difficult for me to make the calculation, because I do not know the exact condition 
of the fossils at present. But I should suppose, considering the assistance existing in the 
Mineralogical Department, that to make such a separation it would require to have the 
services of an extra person for the purpose of so doing. And I believe the Trustees felt that ; 
for I have heard in conversation that there was an application made to Mr. Stuchbury for the 
purpose of giving an estimate of how much it would cost. 

8616. Then, by the expense of making the separation, you mean the expense of paying 
the salary of some new person who would be required to perform that work ?—Yes, the expense 
of paying the salary of one or more persons to do that work ; and, when done, the specimens 
I should have would scarcely have suited my purpose. For this reason, I believe the Trustees 
declined Mr Stuchbury’s assistance. 

8617. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Did the Trustees consult you on that point ?—No. 

8618. Had you any opportunity of explaining to them what your views were with regard 
to the comparative expense ?— No more than what I stated in my report, wherein I pointed 
out that I thought it desirable to buy fresh collections, and I may add that I have carried out that 
resolution. I bought the casts of Agassiz’s. I have bought collections of M. Des Hayes and 
others at Paris, of French, Italian, Sicilian, and other fossils, more important because they are 
authentic specimens of the species of shells which have been described by those authors. 

8619. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) With reference to the directions given by the Trustees to Mr. 
Konig, or to the request that he should send those duplicates to your department, the Com- 
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raissioners would ask you whether many individuals of the same fossil species are not usually J £. Gray, Esq. 
required, particularly in those of the older formations, to exhibit true types of the species ?— 
Undoubtedly you must have many specimens; but for a zoological series it is of the utmost 
importance that the specimens you have should be in the most perfect condition, to show all their 
zoological characters. And, as the older fossils are very rarely in a perfect condition, you must 
have several specimens in order to afford a complete idea of the type. But what would be a very i 
good specimen as a geological specimen, would be good for nothing as a zoological specimen. i 

8620. We wish you to answer the question as a paleontologist, and to say whether you do 
not think it would have been very difficult for Mr. Konig to have found you illustrative dupli- . 
cates without injuring that collection which he considered paleontological ?—Undoubtedly it 
would have been a matter of considerable difficulty, and I have not urged it upon Mr, Kénig. i 
At the same time, if the specimens were to have been considered as part of a paleontological 
collection, they would properly have belonged to the zoological series, 

8621. In reference to that collection of fossils and extinct remains with existing species, are 
there not amongst the fossils a large number of genera that are unknown in existing nature? 
—Certainly, there are many, especially among the older fossils. 

8622. Many thousands?—Perhaps very many. At the same time those genera are of the 
utmost importance in making out the zoological series of animals. A zoological collection would 
be incomplete without one could put them all in the same series; because I think in the study 
of the affinities of one animal with another, you are to consider all that have existed, as well 
as those that do exist. a 

8623, But how would you incorporate all the fossil remains of extinct genera with the 
specimens of living nature?—TI should put them in the same series as nearly as the external é: 
character and appearance would allow me to do so. There are several genera of fossils which 
have been very useful in explaining the affinities of even the existing genera. They form i 
connecting links, which enable us to judge better of the position which the existing species 
should occupy in the series. 

8624. In reference to the tertiary formations your observations may be quite apposite, but pi 
would there not be some difficulty with regard to the palzeozoic and secondary formations of 
which the typical genera are entirely lost ?—They certainly are not so easily arranged in their 
places; but I consider that they are quite as important in a zoological series as the tertiary, 
and that the series would be incomplete without their being placed in that zoological series. I i 
think the importance of their being placed with the other animals was illustrated in the lecture 
of Mr. Forbes, lately delivered at the Royal Institution. 

8625. Have you any room or hall in the British Museum sufficiently large to contain all t 
the recent and extinct shells only ?—In my report I stated that I believe the room I have now 

ot would allow me to exhibit a fair series of both recent and fossil specimens, and I am 
inclined to believe that up to this time I could do so; that is to say, showing an example of 
each species, containing what is necessary for general zoological purposes, and the usual run of 
visitors to the Museum, placing the other additional specimens, which are required by the more 
scientific visitors, in the drawers beneath the cases where the others are exhibited. In fact 
that is done, and whenever any more scientific visitor wishes to examine a species in full detail, 
they always have the opportunity of doing so by examining those in the drawers as well as 
those in the cases. 

8626. In order to conduct efficiently the Paleontological Department, do you not think that 
the naturalist must have devoted his attention almost exclusively to that branch of science ?— 
No; onthe contrary, I think that they should be put under the care of the zoologist, that is 
to say, of the officer who has studied both recent and fossil animals. Should it be considered 
that it was more than the keeper of the zoological collection could attend to, which I think is 
not the case, I would rather see the present Zoological Department divided into two or three 
separate departments, according to the subdivisions of the animal kingdom, than that the recent 
and fossil animals should be separated from one another in different departments of the 
Museum, because it appears to me that no person can well describe fossil shells, or other 
animal remains, who is not very conversant with recent ones. Indeed it is impossible for any 
person to-describe well fossil remains of any kind who is not well conversant with their recent 
allies. It is Professor Owen’s extensive knowledge of recent skeletons which renders his 
description and determinations of the fossil remains of vertebrated animals so esteemed and 
useful to science. 

8627. In regard to the fossil mammalia, would you associate them with the stuffed modern 
specimens, or would you only bring together the skeletons of former epochs with those of the 
present day 2—Only with the skeletons. I have no idea of putting them with the stuffed spe- 
cimens. I would arrange the fossil specimens with the osteological specimens now in the 
Museum, so that the recent specimens should illustrate the fossils, and the fossils the recent. 

8628. Have you any reason to think that the Trustees have methodized any scheme for 
such a collocation as that to which you have adverted 2] have no authority for saying that they 
have. But by accident I heard that a room which I had thought was. intended when finished 
for the Zoological Department, I heard some time time ago. that it was not assigned to me, 
because the Trustees had some idea at some future period of using it for the fossil plants ; that 
gave me an idea that it might be the intention of the Trustees to separate the fossils from the 
Mineralogical Department, for if they intended to bring the recent and fossil plants together, 
they would bring the recent and fossil animals together also; it appears to me that with 
the present enlarged views of natural history, it is inconsistent that you should expect the 
same person to have a knowledge of mineralogy, geology, paleontology, or fossil animals, and 
fossil botany. It is hardly possible to find any person who could at the same time be equally 
well qualified in all those branches of knowledge in the present advanced state of science ; 
and no one can arrange the fossil remains, mammalia, reptiles, mollusca, &c., without he has a 
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J. E. Gray, Esq. perfect knowledge of the recent species and their anatomical peculiarities. Mr. James D. C. 
a2. Sowerby, the eminent paleontologist, has expressed the same opinion before the Select Com- 
March 23, 1849. siittee of the House of Commons, in 1836, for he observed, “the study of organic remains 
requires a considerable knowledge of comparative anatomy, conchology, and botany ; and, 
therefore, it is incompatible with a minute knowledge of mineralogy, which requires:chemisiry 

and even mathematies.’’—vol. ii., p. 2, n. 16. ; 
8629. The Commission having been informed by Mr. Kénig, that the Gilbertson’ Collection 


of British fossil remains on which he had reported, and which he was most desirousiof obtaining 
for his own department, was purchased by you, will you be so good as to explain how that 
purchase was brought about 2—I must confess that I have not a very clear recollection of all 
the particulars of the transaction; but my impression 1s this, that Mr. Gilbertson, (and I 
think Professor Phillips accompanied him,) called on me and requested me to buy the collec- 
tion; they informed me that it had been offered to Mr. KG6nig, and refused ; they had applied 
to him again, and they could get no reply. 

8630. (Chairman.) Will you give the date of that?—I cannot exactly state the day they 
called, but I will show the Commissioners the letter which I received a very few days after 
their visit. I learned that Mr. Gilbertson had received a foreign offer for it. I looked at 
Mr. Phillips’s Geology of Yorkshire, which contained a description of that collection, and I 
went at once to Preston, knowing how important it is that one should see at once about such 
collections. I saw the collection, and I recommended it'to the Trustees, and it was purehased. 

8631. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Had you any instructions to go there ?—No, I had not; I went 
on my own impression that it was desirable that I should see, and thus be able to give the 
Trustees an account of it. 

8632. (Chairman.) When you went there, did you know the price that was «asked for the 
collection ?—Yes, I think Mr. Gilbertson offered that the Trustees should have it valued, or 
that he would fix a price after I had been. 

8633. And when you went, knowing the price that was asked, did you expect to get the 
collection at a lower price ?—No, I had no idea about a lower price or’a higher price. I saw 
that this collection had been praised very highly by Professor Phillips, and I went at once to 
see the collection, as it was very easy to go by railroad from here to Preston. I went down one 
night by the mail to Preston, and came back the next night in the same manner. 

8634. Will you have the goodness to read your report to the Trustees respecting Mr. Gil- 
bertson’s Collection ?— 


March 10, 1841. 


Mr. Gray has the pleasure to lay before the Trustees of the British Museum, two letters he has 
received from Mr. Gilbertson, of Preston, in Lancashire, offermg his collection of fossil shells and 
crinoidea for sale to the Museum; some extracts from Professor Phillips’s Geology of Yorkshire, giving 
an account of the state of the collection in 1836; and a note he has received from the latter gentleman 
in answer to a note he has written to him requesting his opinion of the value of the collection. 

Mr. Gray has to report that he has made an excursion to Preston, and has carefully examined the 
collection, found thatit fully justified the high character he had before heard of it, and the account given 
of it in the documents which accompany this report. 

Mr. Gray has to remark, that Mr. Gilbertson has continued with unnerved exertion to extend the 
collection since 1836, when: Mr. Phillips’s work was published. He has added to the collection nearly 
300 new species or varieties, which have been discovered since that period; that he has, in many 
instances, added to the series better specimens of the species described by that author. 

Mr. Gray considers that the collection would be a most desirable addition to the zoological collection 
of the Museum, as the means of showing from authorized specimens the relation which the fossils 
of the formation exhibits to the species at present alive in the ocean; and that it is highly important for 
the progress of zoological and geological science that the collection should be placed in the public 
Museum, ‘open to easy reference and comparison, as it contains the type specimens described in Pro- 
fessor Phillips’s book, which is a work of authority for fossils of this formation ; and when he considers 
the scientific importance of the collection, the great time and labour Mr. Gilbertson has bestowed upon 
it, and the enormous number of specimens which Mr. Gilbertson has collected and examined to form 
the series of varieties and melformations it contains, Mr. Gray considers himself fully justified in most 
strongly recommending the Trustees to purchase the collection at the price named. 
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8635. That report was addressed by you to the Trustees upon your return from Preston ?— 
Yes, by me to the Trustees shortly after my return from Preston, that is, in time for theirmext 
monthly meeting. 

8636. But you had been to Preston without any authority from the Trustees ?—Yes, it is 
my usual custom when a person offers ‘a collection, or even a single specimen too large to 
be conveniently moved to the Museum, I generally go to where it is to be seen before making 
my report for purchasing it: it was only yesterday I went to see a small collection in that 
way. 

8637. When you were at Preston, did you bargain at all with Mr. Gilbertson as to the 
price at which the collection was to be bought ?—Not at all, I think. He:made a difficulty 
about naming the price ; and it was agreed that he should write me a letter, in which he 
would name the ‘price required for the collection. I am certain that I did not make any 
bargain. When the letter came, I considered the price he had named as very moderate. 

8638. This visit of yours to Preston was subsequent to your having heard from Mr, Gilbert- 
son, that he had mentioned this collection to Mr. Konig, and that he had had no answer ?— 
Mr. Gilbertson came to London, and called upon me, and spoke of the matter, and I went down 
upon his solicitation to see the collection, and upon his informing me that it was either to be 
bought now by us or be sent to France. 

8639. Then after your visit to Preston you had a:communication from Mr. Gilbertson by 
letter?—Yes, I had three letters ; two from Mr. Gilbertson, and one from Professor Phillips, 
which were sent with my report to the Trustees, 
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8640. Will you read those letters ?—Yes. 


Dear Sir, Preston, February, 21, 1841. 

Acreerasty to your wish I have sent a catalogue of my fossils which I have offéred to the 
Museum for 350/.; the original offer was 10/. more; in contemplation of it requiring a. journey to 
London, which, in consequence of your having seen them, will now be dispensed with. I find ‘the 
collection consists of 2100 specimens, and, including the crinoidal columns, of about 880 species and 
varieties, of which I think about 300 will be found to be new species. All the specimens from which 
Phillips’s figures were taken have been carefully preserved, and if better specimens have since been 
found they have been added to them, so that they are the best specimens that I have been able to obtain 
during the period of 21 years, and with an annual expenditure of 20/., beside my loss of time and 
trouble of cleaning and arranging after they were got home. This you will be able to appreciate, as 
others can. The crinoidea especially are valuable, as they can never be replaced at any cost; but I 
need not say more, they must speak for themselves, and you are able to understand them. I shall only 
say, that if the Committee agree to the purchase of them, the money will most likely go ina further 
prosecution of the subject, a part being already condemned to further researches in the crinoidal 
remains. 

Ihave kept the catalogue a day longer to copy it, but prefer sending you the rough draft, as you 
made some memorandum on it. The additions I find very incorrect, having been done by my son; 
but you will find the totals about the number stated in this Jetter; any further information I shall be 
glad to give, as time is precious at present. 

T remain, &c., 


Mr. J. EF. Gray. (Signed) Witiiam GILBERTSON. 


_ ‘Srr, Preston, February 27, 1841. 


Herewitu you will receive a catalogue of my collection of fossils from the mountain limestone, 
which is offered to the British Museum for the sum of 350/., which is much less than it has cost me 
collecting, having expended upwards of 20J. a-year for 21 years. The number of specimens is not 
correct in the catalogue, having been added up by my son, they are as follows:—Corals, 106; 
Echini, 3; Crinoidea, 327; Bivalves, 1028; Univalves, 800; Sundries, 80; Crinoidal Columns, 
286 = 2630. 

The crinoidal remains you are aware are superior to anything of the kind, and when I state that 
there are about 300 undescribed species in addition to those described in Professor Phillips’s (from this 
collection) Geology of Yorkshire, it will be sufficient to show how desirable they must be to your 
collection. I shall feel obliged by your communicating any intelligence of the opinion or wishes of 
the Directors on the subject. 


I remain, &c., 


Mr. J. EB. Gray. (Signed) Wi iam GILBERTSON. 


3, George-street, St. James’s-square, 
My pear Sir, March 4, 1841. 

In regard to Mr. W. Gilbertson’s collection of fossils from the mountain limestone and shales 
connected therewith, I wish I could give you an opinion of the value founded on recent examination ; 
but since I saw them Mr. Gilbertson has much augmented and enriched the series, and I am not 
enough acquainted with these additions to say what may be their money value. 

In general terms I feel confidence in expressing a very high opinion of the collection, and though the 
sum you mention as being demanded for them (350/.) is large, yet I know hardly any case in which 
prudence would be so nearly identical with liberality as in the resolution to purchase this unique 
collection, even at a considerable outlay. I shall very probably see the collection in less than a month. 


Ever yours, &c., 
(Signed) Joun PuiLuirs, 


Professor Phillips, in the preface to the work above: cited, at page xvii, observes, “ My 
greatest obligation is to Mr.Gilbertson of Preston, a naturalist of high acquirement, who has 
for many years explored. with exceeding diligence and acumen a region of mountain limestone 
remarkably rich in organic remains. The collection which he has amassed from the small 
district of Bolland is at this moment unrivalled ; he has done for me, without solicitation, what 
is seldom. granted to the most urgent entreaty; he has sent me, for deliberate examination at 
convenient intervals, the whole of his magnificent collection, accompanied by remarks dictated 
by long experience and a sound judgment. He proposed to publish an account of his dis- 
coveries, and especially of the crinoidea, for which no man in Europe had equal materials, and 
had made a great number of careful drawings for the purpose; but all these, as well. as the 
specimens, he placed at my disposal, a striking proof of liberal and generous devotion to 
science.”” Again in the same page he observes, “In addition to the advantages my own 
cabinet has furnished, a few rare species, most of the figures of fossils, are taken from specimens 
in Mr. Gilbertson’s collection, because these were generally the best that could be procured.” 
In the body of the work, at page 203, when speaking of the Crinoidea, “ Mr. Gilbertson’s 
rich collection is the source from which almost all my drawings and examinations have been 
taken. In the distinction of species there is a great difficulty, it is almost impossible to refer 
all the columns to their corresponding bodies, the variations depending on age and other 
circumstances are not understood. Besides the species noticed in the following classification, 
Mr. Gilbertson possesses others, and is likely to discover more ; his collection is also very rich 
in varieties and malformations, and I hope that he may hereafter be induced to give the world 
the result of his very diligent study of these beautiful fossils.” 

8640. How soon after you sent in your report of the 10th of March to the Trustees, did you 
receive any answer to that report from them ?—At their next meeting. “ Ata Committee on the 
13th of March, 1841—Resolved that Mr. Gilbertson’s collection of fossils be purchased for 
the sum of 350/., and that the collection be united with the recent productions of the same 
kind, the purchase money to be paid out of the sum appropriated for the current year to the 
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acquisitions of zoology.’’ A discussion arose about the repayment of the railway fare to Prestom 
and back, but that it is not necessary to read. 

8641. How soon after that was the collection transferred from Preston to the Museum ?— 
Immediately ; that is to say, within a very few days; as soon as it could be packed. 

8642. Did it come immediately into your hands ?— Yes, the boxes containing it were directed 
to me, and came immediately into my hands. It was sent to me in boxes by the railroad, 
before I certified the bill on which the payment was made. 

8643. How did you dispose of it 21 had each of the specimens entered in the register of 
the department, as I do every other collection, marking all the specimens with the register 
number. They are all registered and marked. They are now put on tablets and named. | 
attested the account before the bill was paid. I would beg to observe, that I was not aware, until 
last evening, when I was told by you it was mentioned, that Mr. Kénig had made any complaint 
respecting my having purchased the Gilbertson collection, or asked to have it transferred to 
him. I find no trace of any communication respecting it from the Trustees, or from Mr. 
Konig, among my reports and minutes or letters. I never heard that there was any doubt 
about the propriety of it being purchased for the Zoological Department. 

8644. Then since the collection has come into your hands, and you have disposed of it in 
the manner which you have described, has it been practically available to students and people 
of science who might wish to consult it in the Museum ?—Yes, several parties have consulted 
it; amongst others, M. Verneuil from Paris, and Professor Phillips, Mr. Morris, and others, 
have consulted it, and compared their specimens with them, and some of the new species have 
been described by them. 

8645. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Does the Gilbertson collection exist in your hands still as an 
entire collection?—Yes, every specimen of Mr. Gilbertson’s is put together in species upon its 
own board or tablet, not as a separate or isolated collection. I have some additional Irish 
specimens arranged in the same series, but it is arranged zoologically ; that is to say, it is put 
along with the mollusca, in their proper order. 

8646. Is it incorporated with specimens of existing nature ?—Yes. At the present moment 
it is not exhibited in the table cases ; the specimens are kept in drawers underneath the other 
mollusca. 

8647. Then, in point of fact, it is not exhibited to the public ?—Not exhibited to the public, 
but it is exhibited to any person who wishes to examine it and compare it ; if any person came 
and made application to me, as they would if they wanted to examine the recent specimens of 
existing shells, then the cases are opened. It has been often consulted by Mr. Morris and 
others; it has been consulted by Mr. Anstey, who is engaged on a special work on Crinoidal 
Remains, and he has compared his specimens with those described by Professor Phillips in the 
Gilbertson collection, and taken figures of some I believe. 

8648. Then it has been accessible to men of science, though it has not been exhibited in that 
collection with recent species proposed by you in your general plan ?—No, because we have 
only exhibited a very small number of fossils as yet, but it will come out into the general 
series. Ihave in the press a catalogue of the brachiopodous mollusca, which is now being 
printed, in which you will find all the specimens of Mr, Gilbertson’s species, and the other 
fossil species which I have arranged and put in the same series with the few species which are 
now found alive of this class of mollusca, and I am doing the same with respect to the recent 
and fossil cephalopodous mollusea, the catalogue of which is now in the press. 

8649. (Chairman.) You said that you went to Preston to examine this collection without 
authority from the Trustees. Should you consider it as part of your business, in case you heard 
of any valuable specimens at such a distance from London as that, to go at once to look at them 
yourself, without consulting the Trustees or any authority in the Museum ?—Yes, I have 
done so in many cases; that is to say, I consider that I cannot fairly bring a case before. the 
Trustees without I had seen the specimens beforehand. It is a mere question of economy 
whether it is cheaper to have the things sent to London or to go down to the place and see 
them, but sometimes the seller may not like to pack his specimens on a venture, and then it is 
necessary. 

8650. In such cases is the expense of the journeys of the officers of the Museum paid by the 
Trustees ?—Yes, it is the custom; but there did arise a difficulty in this case of Gilbertson’s. 
I sent in a bill for 6/., which was the fare of the railway carriage to Preston and back ; it was 
not paid at once, as is usually the case, but when it came before the Trustees, they paid it. 

8651. They did pay it eventually ?—They did pay it eventually, upon my pointing out to 
them that paragraph in Mr. Gilbertson’s letter, in which he stated he had reduced the price 
he intended to have asked by 10/., as he had not the trouble of bringing up the collection to 
London. 

8652. Has it ever happened to you to make a similar journey to examine any specimens 
which turned out not to be desirable for purchase ?—Not to such a distance. ‘The Commis- 
sioners will observe that, before I took this journey, I consulted a work which described all 
these fossils, from which I was pretty well satisfied in my own mind that they were things well 
worth looking after. I should make the same kind of examination if any other collection were 
offered to me, before I took the journey. I should get the best advice I could, and then, if it 
appeared to be worth my while, I should go and look at them. 

8653. Supposing, at the end of your journey, you were disappointed either as to the value 
of the specimens, or by finding that an unreasonable price was asked for them, should you, in 
such a case, consider yourself justified in sending to the Trustees a charge for the expense of 
your journey ?—Yes, I should think so, if that case arose; I should think myself justified in so 
doing. ‘ 

8654. Has such a case ever occurred ?—I am not aware of any case having occurred. T 


have sometimes expended a few shillings, or something of that kind, in going to the neiehbour- 
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hood of London, perhaps to see a collection of specimens which was not worth the journey ; but 
I seldom charge such expenses to the Museum, but I conceive it would be right to do <0, 

8655. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Was this the first instance in which you ever made a great 
purchase of fossil remains ?—Yes, certainly ; but I have continued making several purchases 
since that period. I bought as complete a collection, as Mr. Des Hayes could furnish me 
with, of tertiary formations of France and Italy. 

8656. You continued at periods to make purchases ?—Yes, I have purchased many fossils 
of Crantz of Berlin, more especially to illustrate genera, &c., or families, I was cataloguing, as 
Brachiopodes or Cephalopodes. 

8657. But the Gilbertson collection was the first you purchased ?—Yees, the first of that kind. 

8658. (Sir Charles Lemon.) When you first entertained the idea of separating the dupli- 
cates of Mr. Konig’s collection, with a view of adding them to your own collection, did you 
consult him upon the subject at all ?_I never wished to have the duplicates. ‘The first time 
that I ever mentioned the subject of the fossil specimens was in my evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Commons in the year 1835. I then stated, that it was desirable 
that the Zoological Department should be separated from the Mineralogical, and I pointed out 
the line of separation that I thought ought to exist; but before that period, having heen Mr. 
K6nig’s assistant, and the Natural History collections being all in one department, there was 
no use in my consulting with Mr. Konig on the subject. 

8659. With a view of carrying out the wishes and intentions of the Trustees, did you consult 
Mr. Konig, and with him look over that collection, so as to see what duplicates might be sepa- 
rated ?—-No: unfortunately the representation which I made to the Committee of 1835, gave 
rise to an estrangement between Mr. Konig and myself. I, therefore, did not make such a 
suggestion or application to him ; and I should not do it because having a great regard for 
Mr. Konig, and feeling grateful to him for the kindness which he showed to me when I was a 
young man, | should be very sorry to do anything unpleasant to his feelings. 

8660. In your examination with respect to your communications with the Keeper of the 
printed books, you say you avoided making any application to him because it might produce 
discord and discomfort—was that your reason for not applying to Mr. Konig ?—Yes, entirely. 
I was perfectly satisfied that such an application would be disagreeable to him, and produce 
discord. 

8661. After having seen Mr, Gilbertson, we understood you to state, that you made a 
report to the Trustees; are you in the habit of making reports when they are not called for? 
—Yes, on all kinds of purchases. The general way in which an offer comes before the 
Trustees is, that a person applies to me, and I report to the Trustees upon the desirableness or 
not of the purchase. Sometimes a person may apply to the Secretary, and then the Trustees 
refer the application to me fora report; but | should say that ninety-nine hundredths of the 
purchases that are made, are first brought before the notice of the Trustees by myself: this is 
the general rule of the house, I believe. 

8662. Were you aware at the time you went to Preston, that Mr. Konig had made a recom- 
mendation to the Trustees that this very collection should be purchased?—By no means; J 
had understood the contrary. If I had heard that he had the slightest notion of purchasing 
it, I should certainly not have interfered to procure it; because I look upon the Museum as one 
great collection, and it is to mea very little matter whether the Gilbertson collection is under 
my charge or under Mr. Kénig’s. I have only a wish that it should be in a place where it 
would be most useful to the public. We have all of us plenty to do, and I have no desire to take 
anything away from another department ; on the contrary, I wish the specimens to be where 
they are most useful. I have, for example, with the consent of the Trustees, transferred speci- 
mens which were in my department to the Botanical one; and drawings, &c., sent with, or to 
illustrate specimens, to the Manuscript Department. It appeared to me most im por- 
tant, in a zoological point of view, that Mr. Gilbertson’s collection should be secured for the 
Museum ; I therefore used my best efforts to secure it. 

8663. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Did you consider, when you inspected Mr. Gilbertson’s col- 
lection, that you were negotiating for a collection of duplicates as regards the collection under 
Mr, Kénig’s care? —I had no notion of the kind; I only looked to its application to the 
zoological collection; it was a collection that had been zoologically described, and was quite 
a zoological collection ; and I did know, from my knowledge of the collection of fossils here, 
that there did not exist in the Museum any collection of limestone fossils that had been 
described, and were therefore considered as of classical importance ; and Professor Phillips, 
who described for the first time many species of lmestone fossils, never referred to any collec- 
tion being in the Museum of that kind; indeed, he mentions Mr. Gilbertson’s as the great 
storehouse of his work. 

8664. Until the year 1840 there had been an absolute and clear division between fossil 
remains and existing specimens in nature ?_No. There had for years been arranged with 
the recent shells and corals certain fossil species, to illustrate the extinct genera; but the 
Zoological Department was separated in 1837, and when the Zoological Department was 
separated, it was recommended that the fossils should be considered part of it. The separation 
had been proposed by Mr. Children and myself, by Mr. Owen, and by Dr. Grant, and many 
other witnesses of the same kind, before the Committee of the House of Commons; and it was 
recommended even in the Report of that Committee that there should be a separation of the 
departments of the Museum. ‘The Trustees made a separation, but they did not make such a 
separation as I anticipated they would have made—that is to say, they left the fossils and mi- 
neralogy together in one department, and they gave recent zoology to the other. I believe 
that this unnatural division arose from an accident in this way: during Mr. Children’s time, 
he being only an assistant officer, he had the charge of the part of the collection which 
Mr. Kinig least attended to, and Mr. Children confined his attention to recent zoology. ‘The 
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fossils were under Mr. Konig’s charge at that time, and therefore they were left in his charge 
when the separation was made; but as the Zoological Department increased in. importance, 
and as the British Association expressed an opinion consistently with the opinion I had ex- 
pressed in 1835, I certainly did, being desirous of doing all I could for the purposes of science, 
desire to add to the zoological collection the fossils, they being, as I considered, an essential 
part of it, and to do that in the best way I could not to interfere: with or annoy Mr. Konig. I 
may add that I did not hear any of the evidence given. yesterday on this subject. 

8665. In fact, if your views were completely carried’out, all the paleontological remains would 
come into the great Zoological Department ?— Undoubtedly ; and, as I have said, if that depart- 
ment was found to be too extensive for the care of one officer, which I do not think it would be, 
I would rather that the present Zoological Department were separated into two or more, as it 
is on the Continent, rather than that the fossil animal remains should be in one department, 
and the recent animals, and their internal or external skeletons, in another. 

8666. In what manner has the patronage been exercised in the Zoological Department ?— 
I should say most satisfactorily ; that every appointment which has been made in my depart- 
ment, since I have been the officer, has been made with my concurrence—I may say absolutely 
with the concurrence of myself. When an assistant officer, or an attendant for special purposes, 
has been appointed, I have always been asked, either directly or indirectly, which of the can- 
didates I thought was the best suited for the purpose, and the one recommended has always 
been appointed; and with regard to the common run of attendants, who act as warders, clean 
the rooms, &c., the person about to be appointed has always been sent to me, to see whether 
I thought he would suit or not. I must say, that the late Archbishop always seemed, in 
making those appointments, to have entirely the interest of the Museum at heart, and was not 
swayed by any feelings of a personal kind; and, consequently, I certainly feel myself respon- 
sible for the attention to their duty, and good conduct of my assistants and attendants. 
I ought to add, the Speaker has been uniformly actuated by the same feeling, which I make no 
doubt is equally felt bythe Lord Chancellor, but I have had no communication with his 
Lordship. 

8667. How is the registration of specimens carried out in your department ?—The registra- 
tion of all the accessions to the department is very fully carried out. Every specimen, whether 
presented or purchased, directly it comes into the department is registered in our register- 
books. We have series of those books (one for each great division of the animal kingdom), and 
it is entered according to the month and day that it is received. If it is a matter of purchase, 
we mark in the column devoted to that purpose the price which is paid for it, and then every 
bill which is sent in to the Trustees contains a reference on its margin to the place where that 
article is inserted in the register. Here:is a bill, for instance, which will illustrate how this is 
done [ producing the same]. 

8668. (Chairman.) This paper which you have put: incis’a bill from some person who has 
sold specimens to the Museum?—Yes; it will be presented to the Trustees at their next 
meeting. 

8669. It appears that against each item in this bill there are a series of figures placed ?— 
Yes, which are the register-marks, and they show the place of each of those:articles in the 
register. 

8670. Do those figures enable the Trustees to verify the fact of each individual specimen 
having received its place in the Museum?—Yes; that is to say, that it has been received 
into the charge of the officer of the department. On.the corner of each bill I place a number, 
and enter it in a bill-book; and then on the margin of my register, | mark the number of the 
bill of which those articles formed a part, so that if at: any time anything is wanted, I have the 
means of referring back to the bill of which they formed: a part, and can. consult the bill, if 
necessary, in the Secretary’s office. 

8671. It appears that amongst the items of this bill there are: two or three which have-no 
figures placed against them ?—Then, I suppose it has not been quite completed; before it. is 
sent in, it will be made complete. I merely took that bill up as a specimen; I see there is 
one article not marked—it is the dead body of a lemur, sent to be prepared.as a skeleton, and 
not yet returned. 

8672. Had you a similar list sent in by Mr. Gilbertson, when he sold his collection. to the 
Museum ?—We had a bill and a catalogue of his fossils. 

8673. Sent in by himself ?—Yes; it was a detailed catalogue stating. where the specimens 
came from, &e. 

8674. Was that catalogue sent in by Mr. Gilbertson treated in the same way. as. this bill 
sent in by the same person who sold these things?—Yes: But it was not sent. in to the 
Trustees ; they only had the bill; the list was retained in the department, and the specimens were 
numbered in the catalogue, and numbered and marked on the register, so as. to be recognized. 

8675. So that by reference to the catalogue the Trustees could test the place in your depart- 
ment in which any one of those specimens of Mr. Gilbertson’s collection could be found ?— 
They would test the position of them in the register, because the register merely gives a record 
of the articles received into the department. The specimens themselves would be placed in 
their systematic position in the collection. 

8676. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Of course, you have a register of the fossils of Mr. Gil- 
bertson’s collection ?—Yes, 

8677. Have you the document ?—Yes; an entry of all the specimens is contained in the 
volume for mollusca and radiata for 1841, but I have it notin this room. It is so important 
for our department to have this registration, that we make out from it a classified series of 
books, as they are being constantly wanted with reference to the fact of knowing where a spe- 
cimen comes from and how obtained. This register-book gives a history of every specimen in 
the Museum, and therefore it may be wanted by several persons at one time. In order to meet 
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that difficulty, we make a classed abstract of the register ; for instance, a person wanting some 
particulars of a bird, instead of going to the general register, finds in this abstract a register 
relating to every bird, and we have similar separate registers of the other classes. I ought to 
state, that the registers of animals are copied in the Secretary’s office. 

8678. Copies of all those registers are kept in the office of the Secretary ?—-Yes, of the 
larger general one, not the classed ones, which are only required in the department, and are 
only abstracts of the former ones. 

8679. (Chairman.) We understand that you wish to make some remarks to the Commis- 
sioners upon the subject of Mr. Gould’s evidence that was given last year ?—I should like to 
do.so, to explain why his collection of birds was not purchased, and to explain some miscon- 
ceptions in his evidence. Mr. Gould states at question 3943, “I collected more than 30 
species of kangaroos, and I paid great attention to the mammalia generally ; Mr. Gilbert 
collected very largely in plants and in insects for me, and I also brought home entire skeletons 
of every known genus of birds,” p. 227. I suspect Mr. Gould, in the latter part of his reply, must 
have intended only the genera of Australian birds, about 300, and not birds generally ; but even 
with this restriction, there is, | think, some mistake ; I never heard that Mr. Gould had a large 
collection of skeletons. The Museum purchased 12 kinds, which we bought of Mr. Warwick, 
a most respectable dealer, as all the «species collected by Mr. Gould in Australia. On seeing 
the evidence, I therefore wrote to Mr. Warwick, and here is his reply :— 


Sir, 27th July, 1848, 23, New Street, Kennington Road. 


In reply to your note of yesterday respecting the purchase of Australian skeletons of birds, I 
beg to say that in December, 1844, I purchased of Mr. Gould 15 specimens, which were stated to be 
the entire osteological collection of birds made by that gentleman during his travels in New Holland, 
12 of which, I afterwards, in April, 1846, sold to the Museum for the sum of 61. 

I remain yours obediently, 
J. Warwick. 


I may add, the British Museum purchased the collection of kangaroos (mentioned in this 
reply), and the other mammalia and their skeletons, of Mr. Gould, and has continued to 
purchase of him the new species of mammalia as he has received them, to complete the series. 
Mr. Gould in reply to the question, No. 3949, * In consequence of that refusal on the part 
of the British Museum, did you receive other offers for this collection ?” replies, “ I imme- 
diately received an offer from Mr. Wilson who was then buying largely for his brother in 
North America. He immediately purchased the entire collection, both the birds and the eggs 
for the sum of 10002.” p..228. Having understood from Mr. Wilson, who consulted me 
when he purchased the birds, that he at first declined the eggs.and nests, that there was “a 
secret treaty,” as well as a direct purchase, by which, as I understood, amongst other conditions, 
Mr. Wilson was to receive the species of birds not then in the. collection, as they occurred, and 
some also informed me, a copy of Mr. Gould’s work on Australian birds, which costs upwards of 
95/.; and being desirous of stating to the Commission the absolute conditions, I wrote to my 
friend Mr. Wilson to request he would furnish me with “the particulars of the purchase.” 
He replied on the 22nd of July, 1848, as follows, “ I will be very glad to give you copies of 
Gould’s contracts if he has no objection, and I will write to him on the subject, and will let 
you know when I hear from him.’”’ On the 28th of July, 1848, he wrote again the following 
note, which I give entire, though one paragraph in it is against my impression :— 


Dear Sir, July 28, 1848. Leydslip House, near Tenby. 


Since I wrote you, I have received a reply from Mr. Gould to my application to him to be 
allowed to give you a copy of the contracts with him for his collection of Australian birds and eggs. 
He is only willing I should give you the dates and prices without further particulars. The date of 
the contract for the collection of birds is 24th May, 1847, and the amount of money, 750/. The date 
of the contract for the collection of eggs and nests is 15th October, 1847, and the amount of money, 175/. 
I think it was some time in 1846 that Mr. Gould first mentioned to me his intention of selling his 
collection, and that he should first offer it to the British Museum, and that I should have the second 
refusal of it. ‘Some time in May, 1847,a day or two before the date of the contract, [ received a 
letter from Mr. Gould stating that the Trustees of the British Museum declined taking the collection 
on his terms, and he offered it to me on precisely the same conditions as he had done to them, and 
sent me a copy of the proposition he had made, and he added a proposal of conditions on which 
he would break the collection if I did not purchase it entire. ‘That letter I find I sent to my 
brother; but I recollect the British Museum were to have had the first offer of all they chose to-select ; 
but by the schedule of prices he had affixed, the collection of birds alone would have come to 12004. ; 
I therefore made up my mind to run up to town and purchase tne whole collection, if I could get it on 
certain terms. On my arrival in London, I made it my first business to call on you before I went to 
Mr. Gould, that I might be certain my purchase of the entire collection would not interfere between 
you and Mr. Gould, and to perfectly satisfy myself that you had entirely declined Mr. Gouid’s proposal 
before I commenced any negotiations with him. You showed me the copy of your report to the 
Trustees on the subject, and stated that the matter was closed as regarded the Museum. I then 
called on Mr. Gould, and after some conversation as to the terms upon which I could purchase the 
collection of birds, I made him an offer, which he accepted. The eggs I declined purchasing at that 
time, as I was in treaty with Des Murs for his collection, but after purchasing it and finding the 
number of Australian eggs smaller than I expected, J made Mr. Gould an offer for his eggs, which he 
accepted. This is all I feel at liberty to state on the subject under Mr. Gould’s restrictions. The 
whole difference, therefore, between the proposal to you and what I gave, appears to be 75/., and I 
paid down the amount at once, which was no doubt some consideration with Mr. Gould to take a less 
price. Let those, therefore, who condemn you as far as pecuniary matters are concerned, produce 
their evidence that I had the collection on better terms than were offered to you, except 75/. for prompt 
payment. Although I differ from you with regard to the additional value of the birds as types of a 
great work, yet separating this imaginary value from them, and looking at them as a mere collection 
of birds, knowing besides your present riches in Australian species, the very great difficulties you 
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labour under in regard to disposing of duplicates, I have always upheld the decision you came to was 
correct. I have no doubt if you make out a catalogue, you will find you have three-fourths of the 
whole of the ¢rwe species : a number which Mr. Gould has called species will, I expect, be mere local 
varieties. Of most of the species now in your collection, I expect you have already more examples 
than you want, and your opportunities are so great of procuring those which are deficient, that except 
as the types of Mr. Gould’s work, I think any one who was placed in your responsible situation would 
have hesitated to recommend the purchase. 
I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
Epwarp WILson. 


I may here observe, that I consider that specimens of the birds from the same localities, 
and collected at the same time, and often by the same individual (which many of our specimens 
are), are as much types of Mr. Gould’s species as the specimens in his own collection, espe- 
cially when one recollects his figures are drawn from unstuffed skins representing the species 
as if alive, and not from an individual specimen; and I never heard Mr. Gould say that all those 
figured in his work were from the individual specimens in his collection, but that the collection 
were the best specimens of the species which passed through his hand. Further, I may state, 
that 17. 2s, 4d. per species, that is, reckoning the birds and eggs at one price (a very reasonable 
allowance), and 7s. 13d. per specimen, is far more than I have ever given for a collection of 
birds, not being a special selection of the specimens absolutely required for the Museum, and 
especially for one containing so many very common, well-known, small, and dull-looking birds 
as those of the Australian Fauna. I only paid 3s. 6d. per specimen for the Prince Massena’s 
collection, which I purchased at Paris for Mr. Wilson, all the specimens being set up in the 
best style, and it being one of the collections of the highest reputation in Europe, while Mr, 
Gould’s specimens at 7s. 14}d., all required stuffing, and would cost 3s. 6d, each to stuff, 
according to the contract price which we paid Mr, Gould when he was employed as the 
bird-stuffer to the Museum, before his travels in Australia, The collection of Mr. Gould was 
far more valuable to Mr. Wilson than to the Museum, as the French collection (above-named) 
which I purchased for him, the basis of his collection, contained very few Australian birds, while 
the British Museum has received, since 1840, 1673 specimens of Australian birds, mostly as 
presents, but including 320 specimens purchased of Mr. Gould, being the first selection of the 
specimens we wanted from his numerous duplicates, after he had made his own selections; and 
we also purchased of him 124 eggs and 92 nests. In another reply, No. 3957, Mr. Gould 
says—‘ I could not separate the collection.’ In conversation with me, before he sent in the 
official letter offering the collection, he gave me a schedule of the manner in which he proposed 
to divide the collection if the Museum did not purchase it entire, as I told him was most likely 
to be the case, as we had received so many Australian birds since his return, I, therefore, in 
my report to the Trustees stated, “should the collection be broken up, which Mr. Gray thinks 
is very probable, a selection from it of the specimens wanted by the Museum would be ver 
desirable.” Mr. Gould, it appears in the letter above quoted, made the same ofter to Mr. 
Wilson. I may also state, that he offered to give the collection, if the Government would take 
25 copies of his work. I believe that arose from its having come to Mr, Gould’s ears that I 
had, in a letter to Lord John Russell, recommended the Government, instead of making grants 
to individual publications, to take a certain number of copies of expensive illustrated works, and 
present them to schools of design and mechanic institutes, after the plan so successfully 
followed by the East India Company. Since the above was written, I have a third note from 
Mr. Wilson, dated the 2nd August, 1848: « I have your note of the 31st, and am glad that 
the only information I am allowed to give you will be useful. Gould said, in his note to me, 
that he was no party to bringing up the subject, and that he hoped it had been entirely laid at 
rest, In making my estimate of the value of the collection mercantilely, without reference. to 
what may be called imaginary value as types of Gould’s work, I calculated it was worth at 
least 50 per cent, more to my brother than to you, as his proportion of Australian species was 
so small in comparison with what you must have, taking the birds at 800/., the price he offered 
them to you at, and making a list from his index of the species you have not got, will show a 
price you would have had to pay for any new additions to the collection, which will, I think, 
astonish the Committee.” After some remarks about the duplicates, he proceeds—* The value 
of the collection to my brother is also much enhanced by the birds being all named and deter- 
mined, whereas that would be no consideration to you.” Some of Mr. Gould’s friends have 
observed to me, that the Museum ought to have purchased Mr. Gould’s collection after the 
sacrifices he had made for science by undertaking the expeditions to Australia, and the publish- 
ing of his beautiful works at his own cost. Ido not think the Museum has the power to 
reward such individual exertions. I most highly estimate Mr. Gould’s enterprise, and the 
beauty of his drawings, for his works must be considered as works of luxury and belonging 
to the fine arts, rather than contributions to science, and the public have certainly paid him 
better than the Government could do, for if his works have cost no more than 40,000/., as he 
states, he must, by the birds of Australia and Europe alone, have cleared a very large sum, 
independent of the monographs which he has published separately, and he must have almost 
rivalled Audubon as a successful zoological publisher. 

8680. Have you anything further to remark on Mr. Gould’s evidence ?—No, I have not. 

8681. (Sir R. TL. Murchison.) Are your present assistants persons of considerable attain- 
ments ?—Certainly, J consider my brother as the most profound ornithologist, not only in 
England, but in Europe; and Mr. White’s and Mr. Doubleday’s knowledge of entomology is 
exceedingly extensive and highly estimated, as that of Dr. Baird is as regards conchology, 

8682. What is the amount of the lowest and highest salaries of those assistants ?—W hen 
they are first employed they now receive 10s. per day, and after five years’ services they receive 
215/. per annum, after that period there is no other increase except that the senior of the num- 
ber receives 245/. after 15 years’ services. There is a difficulty arising as to the seniority, 
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with regard to the zoological department. It is doubtful whether that senior does not mean the J. Z. Gray, Esq. 
senior of the three Natural History departments, and not the senior of my own department. It f 
is doubtful whether Mr. Kénig’s senior assistant, had he been here for the 15 years, wouldevyer March 23, 1849. 
receive the 245/. There is a very great mixing up of the different Natural History depart- 

ments. ‘This mixing up will be best explained by the following observations written in 1847, 

but not laid before the ‘Trustees :-— 


Mr. Gray begs to state that part of the difficulty with regard to the promotion of the attendants arose 
from the very unsatisfactory position in which the Zoological Department is placed, being in part quite 
distinct from, and in other respects mixed up with, the Mineralogical and in other with the Mineralogical 
and Botanical Departments. For example, the keepership and the grant for the purposes of increasing 
the three departments are quite distinct; but, as regards attendants, and apparently also by a late minute 
as regards assistants, it is mixed up with both the Mineralogical and Botanical; while the grants for the pre- 
paration and preservation of the specimens are common to the Zoological and Mineralogical Departments ; 
that for the Botanical being quite distinct. The uncertainty produced by this mixture is very injurious to 
the efficiency of the departments; and Mr. Gray most respectfully begs, that in these particulars the Zoolo- 
gical Department may be, in all respects, separate and distinct from the Mineralogical and Botanical De- 
partments ; in the same manner that the Print Department (which has certainly quite as much relation 
to the Antiquarian, as the Zoological to either the Mineralogical or Botanical,) is separated from the 
department of which it formerly formed a part. 
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8683. Is not a special scientific training necessary to constitute an assistant naturalist ?—It 
undoubtedly requires a very long time, and to undergo an expensive education, for them to pro- 
cure the requisite knowledge ; and indeed, I may say with regard to their salaries, that I believe 
they can scarcely live, without they happen to havea private income of their own; and three out 
of the four, belonging to my department, have private incomes, or they would have long before 
this time left the Museum for some more profitable employment. They have peculiar 
expenses. because they must belong to scientific societies, and require to buy books to con- 
tinue their studies, and keep them au courant with the state of the sciences they study, as they 
have not the facilities for getting them here. 

8684. You consider that their salaries are very inadequate ’—Very. 1 have reported so to 
the Trustees, and I have reeommended the Commissioners to have those, and the other reports 
on the subject of salaries, before them for consideration. 

8685. Might not the assistants have been viewed by the Trustees as pupils, when their 
salaries were originally fixed, and not as persons who must bring to the Museum a competent 
acquaintance with natural history ?—I think that must have been the way in which they must 
have been viewed when the salaries were fixed, and I am strengthened in this view by seeing the 
Minute of the Trustees upon the application of the assistants for an increase of salary; they 
were spoken of in the minute as “ young men,” but in my department almost the whole of 
them are either within a few years of or are above forty. 

8686. Believing as you do, that the salaries of your assistants are fixed at too low a scale, do 
you not think that men so able and well qualified may make the British Museum a mere step- 
ping-stone to other and more lucrative appointments ?—Certainly ; the Commissioners have 
heard from Mr. Panizzi of gentlemen in his department who had left for other occupations, 
and some persons have taken office, as assistants, who were at the time studying for other 
professions, as Mr. Parry, for instance; and if the assistants in my department had not private 
means and a very great attachment to their pursuits, which induces them to make a sacrifice, I 
have reason to believe some of them would have left for other occupations. In fact, | may state 
that their salaries are very low as compared with the salaries given in the public offices, such as 
the Admiralty, the War-office, the Treasury, and other Government establishments, and which 
only require a mere clerk-like duty; in those cases the gentlemen are paid a far higher rate of 
salary than with us; and the salaries are increased annually, during a number of years ; 
whereas in the Museum there are only three increases of salary during the whole time of their 
engagement, while in the public offices the increase of salary goes on during the whole period 
of service, and they are gradually moved from a lower toa higher class, bringing to them a 
greater annual increase; and all these have retiring allowances or pensions, which are not 
given in the Museum to any of the persons employed. 

8687. Do you consider that the salaries of the higher officers are also small when compared 
with other public establishments ’—Undoubtedly, very small, compared with other establish- 
ments. If vou compare them with the higher clerks in the various public offices, or indeed if 
you compare them with the higher clerks in private establishments, in the Bank, for instance, 
they are far below them. The salary of the higher clerks in the Bank is 12007. a-year, 
and they have residences. I can give the Commissioners a statement containing the salaries 
of most of the public offices and of several private establishments. 

8688. Are you of opinion that officers who have served the Museum well during a long series 
of years, should be entitled to a retiring pension, when from their age and declining health 
they can no longer fully execute their duties?—I consider it one of the greatest wants in 
regard to the Institution. It appears to me that it is both desirable for the efficiency of 
the service of the Institution, and for the officers themselves, that they should be placed in the 
Same position as other persons occupying Government appointments. This and the salaries 
appears to me to be a question that rests very considerably with the Trustees, and they 
evidently, as a Committee in 1837, when the alteration in the salaries was made, did not look 
at the question in that broad light, and consider the interests of literature and science,.as the 
might have done. Both in the Museum and the Government offices the salaries must greatly 
depend upon the governing body itself. In the Government offices the heads of the departments 
have been more attentive to the interests of the persons employed, and they have very generally 


gone upon the system of assigning to them a higher class of salaries; for if you take a view 
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of the general salaries in Government offices, you will find that the ratio is very much higher 
than the ratio in the Museum, and all those have retiring allowances or pensions, which by 
some oversight the officers of the Museum have not. 

8689. There being no retiring pensions, has not the dread of poverty in advanced years an 
injurious effect on the minds and health of the officers and assistants ’—I believe it has a very 
injurious effect on the minds and health of the officers and assistants; that is to say, that they 
feel always subject to the danger of want. I need only refer to the fact of the deplorable 
state of mental disease which has existed among several of the officers of this institution during 
the time that I have been connected with the institution ; six of the officers have left or died 
under mental disease. Being a medical man myself, and paying a good deal of attention to 
mental diseases, I can state, that this is a proportion which is unknown among literary or 
scientific men in general. It is a question of a very serious nature. ‘There have been more who 
have died or left under such a malady, than have died from other causes during the period of 
my service. Almost all the officers in public offices, whose salaries, as I have stated, are larger 
than those in the Museum, have retiring pensions at the same time; this applies also to the 
attendants, whose salaries are exceedingly low. The attendants in the National Gallery, for 
example, have more than 25 per cent. higher salaries than those in the Museum, they have two 
guineas a-week; and it appears that those men after 30 years’ service, have a pension. [ 
might state, that in this letter which I wrote to Sir Henry Ellis on the 9th of November, 1846, 
I have made some of these statements, which I believe he laid before the Trustees. It is a 
letter in answer to a note from him in consequence of some remarks made in the House of 
Commons requiring increased facilities. 

My pear Sir Henry, November 9, 1846. 


I am not aware of any increased facilities that can be given to the generality of visiters to the 
Museum, as far as my department is concerned. I think, however, that it will be desirable for the 
more scientific visitors, that as soon as the mammalia are moved into the new room, and the fish put 
in the place the mammalia now occupy in the northern gallery (that is to say, when the collection is 
arranged as it is intended to remain), that a more detailed synopsis or scientific guide to the collection, 
showing the manner in which it is arranged, should be printed. The Trustees agreed to this some 
time ago, but it has been deferred on account of the state of the collection. 

The more scientific visitors, and the artists who come to draw the specimens, might be better accom- 
modated if there were one or more rooms for their use, and more space for the arrangement of the 
unstuffed and other specimens in store, so that they might be better arranged, and more easily found 
at the instant. At the present time, every person who comes to study or draw animals, is referred to 
the Insect Room, which is now fully occupied by the collection of insects themselves, and there are 
often four or five or more persons at a time crowded into it. Some persons, as for example, Dr. Andrew 
Smith, absolutely refuse to use the collection, because there is no private room for study and com- 
parison. In such cases, I have given up my own study to their use, much to my own inconyenience. 
Other studies might easily be added to the west side of the Egyptian Saloon, adjoining the studies now 
used by the department. 

There is another subject which I consider as not improper to allude to, because I cannot but regard 
whatever adds to the contentment and comfort of the officers, and consequently to their efficiency, as 
tending also to the manifest advantage of the public. 

If the salaries of the officers and other persons employed in the British Museum are compared with 
the salaries of other persons in similar institutions, in the Government offices, or in the army and navy, 
it appears a remarkable anomaly that the officers of the Museum have not, like them, any retiring 
allowance or pension to which they can look forward as a provision in old age or ill health. The 
position which the officer of the Museum is called upon to take, placed as it were, at the head of the 
branch of science or literature he cultivates, or at all events, in a very prominent position with regard 
to it, and consequently called upon to entertain the various foreign Professors and others engaged in his 
department of study, renders it impossible, when the smallness of their salaries, and the size of their 
houses are considered, for them to lay by anything out of these salaries for their old age. I feel fully 
convinced, that if a proper representation of this subject were made to the Government, with the present 
improved feeling of the people towards the just claims of scientific and literary men, there would be no 
difficulty in having this great grievance, for such it is felt to be, fully redressed. It has always 
appeared to me, that the miserable state of health and mind of several officers who have either died 
or left the Museum, during the time that I have been connected with the institution (and you must 
have known many other instances), have been in a great degree referable to this want of some provision 
for their retirement, without being placed under the necessity of over-working their powers by study at 
night and at other times, when not engaged in their duties at the Museum, in the hopes of making 
such a provision for themselves. Indeed this want appears to have been felt by the Trustees, who 
subscribed to purchase an annuity for Dr. Leach, when he left from ill-health brought on by over- 
study. 

There are some other questions which only*belong to my department in common with the others, 
which have rooms open to the public inspection, such as the admission of children in arms; the exclu- 
sion [ think a great hardship to the industrious classes, as it entirely precludes women with young 
children, who cannot afford to hire a nurse, from coming. Many children of the middle classes, both 
in arms and rather older, are admitted to my department on the private days, and I have never found 
any inconvenience arising from their admission, nor do I foresee any from their being admitted at other 
times, especially if a cloak-room were established for female visitors ; and every summer shows me more 
and more the necessity for such an accommodation. Secondly, as regards the Museum being kept open 
during the summer evenings, I must say, that I have been disappointed with respect to this arrangement, 
for very few persons indeed attend after 5 or 6 o'clock ; and as an officer in charge of a department, I 
feel that there is much more chance of mischief being committed to the collection during the last two 
hours in summer, than at any other time of the year, even if the attendants at those hours were as 
attentive as at other times, which they are not. I confess, I think that the visitors are at all times the 
best watch over each other ; and I have seen after 6 o’clock, a single visitor in a room or a division of a 
room, so that, if so minded, he might commit any mischief that occurred to him. 

Yours, &c., 
J. E. Gray, 
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8690. (Lord Wrottesley.) With respect to the registration, do you consider that that list 
which you make of the objects which are introduced from time to time into your department, 
is, in fact, a carrying out of the order of the ‘Trustees, that there shall be an effective registra- 
tion of all the objects committed to your charge ?—I do; but it is difficult to understand what 
is meant by “an effective registration.” I think it is a registration which enables the Trustees 
and officers to know the articles which we have received, so that we can identify them ; but 
from the nature of natural history specimens it is more difficult to register and identify them 
than it is to register books and other articles of that kind, which bear their own designation and 
are more easily marked. 

8691. The fact, however, is, that the Secretary of the institution merely copies the register 
which you make ?—A register was made some little time before the resolution of the Trustees, 
because we registered for our own use before that order came out, and the form of register 
then «used has been adopted. But shortly after that resolution of the Trustees, it was the 
custom for the Secretary’s assistants to come into the Zoological Department to make and 
verify the register, but it was found more difficult to give him the assistance that he required, 
than it was to make the registration ourselves, and to make the verification which we have done, 
and which I have described in a former reply. I think, the officer himself, can much better 
make the register than the Secretary ; but at the same time, I think it is very important that 
the Secretary should keep a copy of that register, so that it might be had at a future period 
for the purpose of reference. If any part of our register was lost, or anything occurred to 
damage the register, by reference to the Secretary’s copy of the register, you would have an 
authentic record of what had come into the Museum. _ It is a curious fact, that the first founders 
of the Museum thought a register necessary, for we have a very complete register of the 
articles that Petiver and Sir Hans Sloane had in their Museums; and they seem to have done 
it exactly as we do, and put down every article as it came into the collection. I think it is im-= 
portant, and indeed so important to my department, that if there was not an order to make it, 
it would be so necessary to know the history of the specimens, that we should keep one. When 
this register was made, I do not think any register existed in any of the museums, either in 
England or on the Continent, but in almost all local collections the same form has been 
adopted, and in various parts of the Continent they are adopting the same plan as that 
we use. 

8692. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Is that on your own plan?—Yes; it is the Museum plan. 
I can produce, I think, letters from Lichtenstein and De Blainville, showing the importance 
that they attach to it. They have said that if sucha registration had been adopted in their 
collections it would have been most important, and would have made their collections very far 
more valuable. 

8693. To what extent does this system of registration enable you to identify any individual 
specimen under your charge ?—Eyery specimen is marked with:a number, which number refers 
to the Register. 

8694. Which corresponds with some other number ’—Kvery individual specimen is entered 
with a number, and the same number is on the specimens in our cases, and we have the name 
in the Register. Ifa person says, “ I gave such and such a specimen to the Museum on such 
and such a day, can you show me that specimen?” we at once know where to find it. 

8695. In saying that the registration, as conducted by you, is imitated elsewhere on the Con- 
tinent, you mean, of course, that your particular mode of registration is imitated, not the 
Secretary’s?—I believe, that they are exactly alike; that one is an exact copy of theother. ‘The 
Secretary’s book is a fac-simile of my book. Our first register was put into a smaller book 
before the order came out from the Trustees, but this volume was the form afterwards adopted. 
It is pretty nearly the same form that is used throughout the house, for whenever I want a new 
book I send to the Stationery Office for “ a new Register Book.” The Commissioners will 
find in the report given with a preceding reply (No, 8595), my opinion upon it, that itis better 
done by the officers than the Secretary. In my report to the Trustees I have stated so, 

8696. Are you aware whether there is in any other Museum an officer officiating, like the 
Secretary of this institution, keeping a copy of a register made in a department of the Museum ? 
—I do not know any foreign or English Museum where such a register had ever been kept until 
we set the example, and I do not know if those now made are copied; but I can fully see the 
necessity of such a copy being made; for it is no finding fault with my predecessors to state, that 
when I came into my department, I found very few catalogues—I found not more than two or 
three catalogues made by any of my predecessors. Now it would be a very important thing 
to me if I could go to the Secretary and say, “ As there is no catalogue in my department, 
can you tell me where such and such aspecimen came from?” I can give the history of but avery 
small number of specimens which were received before the year 1837; and, therefore, it 
appears to me desirable that there should be a duplicate of the Register, and the best de- 
pository of the duplicate appears to be in the archives of the Trustees; and it also furnishes 
the Trustees with the ready. means of knowing the specimens which come into the custody of 
each keeper of a department. 

8697. If the catalogues were not made, of course the Secretary would not have a copy ?— 
No; I think the registration was recommended by the Committee of 1836—that there should 
be a register kept. I may be wrong in my impression, but I believe it was ordered in con- 
sequence of the recommendation of that committee. 


[The Witness withdrew.] 
Adjourned to Thursday next at 12 o’clock. 
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Tuurspay, March 29, 1849. 
The Ear of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 
Lord Seymour, Viscount Canine, Sir Roperick J. Murcutson, and Mr. MILNnEs. 


The Right Honourable John Wilson Croker, examined. 

8698. ( Chairman.) Have you been in the habit of frequenting the reading-room of the 
British Museum ?—Occasionally. 

8699. Have you found the catalogues placed in the reading-room for the use of readers 
sufficient for your purposes generally ?—The catalogue is somewhat confused by being 
partly in print and partly in manuscript, and by there being of course a little difficulty in 
finding the names that you want, but in other respects I think it very satisfactory. It is 
inconveniently placed by being in a narrow corner where two persons can hardly pass, and 
there ought certainly to be at least a second for the number of persons that usually want 
to consult it. 

8700. Have you had occasion in the course of your parliamentary duties to take part in 
any discussions respecting the British Museum ?—Yes, two or three times. 

8701. Does your recollection enable you to state generally the nature of those discus- 
sions, and the particular views you then advocated ?—I think the only one that you can 
mean to inquire about at present was about the catalogue. When the catalogue was 
originally printed in seven volumes bound into eight, the price appeared to me to be a 
great deal too high, not with reference to the size or value of the book, but with reference 
to the object for which I suppose the catalogue was printed, of distributing it amongst 
poor scholars, or the literary world in general, to let them know what they might expect 
to find at the Museum. I therefore was inclined to press upon the Trustees the asking 
such a grant from the House of Commons as would enable them to supply the book at a 
cheaper rate to the public; but 1 did not at that time enter into the question of whether 
a printed catalogue was or was not the best, for the catalogue was already printed, and my 
observations applied merely to rendering it more accessible to the public. 

8702. Had you given much attention to the subject of catalogues of libraries at that 
time ?_I had not at that time; I have thought a good deal about it since. I have had 
the making of the catalogues of two or three libraries, or rather I have superintended 
the making of the catalogues of two or three libraries, and I have given the same kind 
of attention to the subject that I believe most literary men do. 

8703. Do you entertain the same opinions with respect to the subject of cataloguing 
now, that you did at that period?—I cannot say that | gave at that period any opinion 
upon the subject of cataloguing, beyond thinking that if a catalogue was printed it should 
be sold cheap; but my opinion then, and my opinion now, is, that for a library like the 
British Museum, the printing of the catalogue is almost impracticable for any good or 
useful purpose. 

8704. Do you think it would be possible, with any useful result in proportion to the diffi- 
culty, to print the catalogue now in progress ?—I am confident, and 1 have thought a good 
deal upon the subject, that it would not; and you need not content yourselves with my 
humble opinion upon that subject, for you have nothing to do but to turn to the letter A 
of that new catalogue, to be satisfied that the printing has already become an absolute 
inutility. 

8705. Do you think it possible to devise a catalogue of such a collection as that of the 
Museum upon a very reduced scale, and with short titles, such as would still answer the 
purpose and the expectations of students ?—Of students of a higher class, no; for persons 
who merely come to look for a book, to hunt for a book, it is possible that a short cata- 
logue might be made after the manner of auctioneers’ catalogues, but that would be very 
incomplete, and very insufficient, I think, for a great public library like that of the 
Museum. 

8706. Do you consider it advisable to catalogue a work under the name of an editor or 
translator when the name of the author appears upon the title-page, and can you imagine 
any case in which such a course would be useful or legitimate ?—My general opinion is, 
that the name of the author should be the substantive title, and that there should be 
cross-references to the name of the translator when it was a name of any importance. 
There may be cases of exception; as, for instance, some of Mr. Bentham’s works were 
first published in the translation by Dumont, and in our own literature there are some 
works which are best known by the names of the translators, as Sylvester’s Du Bartas : 
there can be no doubt that in those cases there must be cross-references; but 1 should still 
catalogue the works under Bentham and Du Bartas. Townley’s translation of Hudibras 
would hardly be looked for under Butler, yet there, I suppose, it must be placed. 

8707. In cases where a doubt arises between the title of an author and his family name, 
which of the two should you prefer ?— Why, the family name is the safest ; as, for instance, 
we have three noble authors already of the title of Buckingham, Villiers, Sheffield, and 
the old Duchess, who is mentioned as an author in Horace Walpole’s catalogue. I do not 
know whether you would place her under the name of Sedley, or Darnley, she bore both. 
The descendant of that Duke and Duchess of Buckingham, the present Lord Nor- 
manby, has written under the title of Earl of Mulgrave, as well as his ancestor, and he 
himself has three times changed his name within my memory. I remember him as 
Mr. Phipps, then as Lord Normanby, then as Lord Mulgrave, and now as Lord Nor- 
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manby again. I therefore think that, on the whole, the safest way is to abide by the 
family name. At the same time, I must state that there are a few titles which ‘have 
become, I may almost say, consecrated in literature, in preference to the family name, such 
as Clarendon, Roscommon, Dorset, Rochester, Bolingbroke, Chesterfield, and some of the 
Scotch judges, Monboddo, Kames, and Hailes, whom one would not in the first instance 
think of looking for under the names of Hyde, Dillon, Sackville, Wilmot, St. John, Stan- 
hope, Burnet, Home, and Dalrymple; but as there must be a general rule, the family name 
is, I think, the safest; for every one sees when it is a title, and can easily refer to the 
family name. 

8708. Would you consider it advisable to catalogue each work of an author under the 
form of name that may appear upon each title-page respectively, so as for instance to 
place some of the works of Grotius under “ Grotius,’ and some under “ Grote” ?—With 
regard to our own nobility, I should certainly place all the works under one head, for 
which I should prefer the family name; for instance, I should put all Lord Orford’s letters 
under the common title of Horace Walpole. With the French nobility the case is dif- 
ferent: they are seldom known under what we call a family name. Rochefoucault, 
Grammont, and Chateaubriand, are all titles, and the two last families have, I believe, no 
other name. The two greatest names in French literature are what may almost be called 
pseudonymes—Molitre and Voltaire. With regard to the few who are mostly learned men, 
who may be said to have two names, such as Grote and Grotius, and Della Scala and 
Scaliger, I should suppose there can be no doubt that they should be put all under the 
head by which they are best known in the literary world, Grotius and Scaliger. I do not 
believe that Scaliger actually printed anything with the name Della Scala on the title- 
page, but that he said was his proper name. 

8709. Are you of opinion that the plan of the new catalogue (setting aside all question 
of printing), of which letter A has been printed, is too extensive for a great national 
library ?—Assuredly not. ‘There will, of course, be a few remarkable instances of great 
prolixity of title-page, which reaily are worth preserving as curiosities, if for nothing 
else. But, generally speaking, there is nothing that is quite safe and satisfactory to a 
person who goes to look for a book, but a full title; I will add, a most important con- 
sideration in a library like this, which people come to consult; it has happened to me 
twice, I think, within the last 10 days to find it unnecessary to send for a book that I 
intended to apply for, by finding an ample title-page, which showed me that I should not 
find there what 1 wanted. 

8710. Do you think that it would be advisable to shorten the titles in that catalogue, 
with the view to the acceleration of its progress ?—I should first of all ask in return, what 
degree of acceleration the shortening of the title would produce in the catalogue. My 
own opinion is, and in my own personal experience I should say, that it would be shorter, 
generally speaking, to copy a title than to abridge it. Nor dol think that there could be 
any great acceleration made by this attempt to abridge : the copy of the whole title may 
be made almost mechanically, and you can employ an inferior hand upon that work, and 
therefore a great many hands. To abridge a title requires a superior degree of intellect, 
some knowledge of the book, some knowledge of the subject, some power of the man’s 
own mind—rare qualities, which it is impossible to hope that you could obtain to a sufficient 
extent for making the catalogue of your library. I therefore think, that the safest 
way is to copy the whole title, omitting, of course, such surplusage as the mottoes and 
various other adjuncts with which title-pages are sometimes uselessly overloaded; but all 
this must be left to the discretion of the superintendent of the catalogue. 

8711. Have you given much attention to the volume which is published under the letter 
A2?—I have looked at it very often for books that I have wanted; but not critically, 

8712. Do you consider that the titles there printed are, generally speaking, drawn up 
in consistence with the views which you have just laid down ?—Of that, everybody must 
be as good a judge almost as I am. I can only say, that I have found a great deal more 
satisfaction in consulting the new catalogue than the old one, for the reason I have just 
given you, that the titles being so much longer, one sees what the book contains, and some- 
times one sees that the book does not contain what one wants, and one therefore does not 
send for it. 

8713. Have you had much occasion to consult the catalogues of any continental 
libraries ?—I have only consulted the national library at Paris. 

8714. What character should you give to that catalogue from your experience ?2—]J am 
not sufficiently practically acquainted with it, nor have I it sufficiently in my memory to be 
able to answer your question; for I must say, that what with the delays and difficulty 
that I found in getting what I wanted there, I very soon abandoned my search. 

8715. Are you disposed to attribute those delays to the system and regulation of the 
library, or to any want of attention and good will on the part of the servants of that 
establishment ?—I can hardly tell; the things which I asked for were some which I may 
call revolutionary curiosities: I do not think that any French gentleman, before the 24th 
of February, 1848, was very fond of referring to the more curious part of the revolutionary 
history that has now got into fashion again, 

8716. With respect to such entries in this volume as Ames, and Anderson, and 
Anghiera, would it be in your opinion sufficient ia the catalogue of a great national 
library, to say Ames’s Typographical Antiquities, Anderson’s History of Commerce, 
Anghiera’s Letters, &c. ?—I think a full answer to this question would in a great measure 
depend upon the principle that you should adopt, of printing or not printing. I can have 
no hesitation in saying, that if you print a great national catalogue, you should print the 
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exact title-page, with the exception which I have just mentioned. If you keep nothing but 
a written catalogue for the interior use of the library itself, then undoubtedly a discretion 
might be left to the librarian as to the title that he should adopt; but if you mean to 
publish a catalogue to the world, it should be a complete one. Now, I will notice, for 
instance, as my attention is directed to it, Anderson’s History of Commerce: the first 
thing that I observe, is, that its chief title is not a History of Commerce ; it is called « An 
Historical and Chronological Deduction of the Origin of Commerce,’’ which, amongst other 
things contains a History of the Commerce of the British Empire ; it certainly would not be 
right in a catalogue published to the world, to call that simply Anderson’s History of Com- 
merce, there being, in fact, no such book in the world. With regard to this Anglerius, 
this is one of the instances which | alluded to as a curiosity of prolixity; and in a printed 
catalogue, I think, well worth printing, but in a manuscript catalogue for the interior use 
of the library, I should content myself with calling it Anglerius’s Letters. 

8717. Then in this particular you would make the manuscript, for the use of the 
library, less full than the form you would adopt in printing ’—Certainly. Upon that 
question I would beg leave to add this, there are two uses to be made of a catalogue, one 
is for a public library which should lend out its works; for such a library as that no doubt 
there ought to be a printed catalogue, and the fullest that might be; but for a library 
like this, that does not lend out its works, I cannot conceive what possible utility there 
can be, and, on the contrary, a great deal of disadvantage, in attempting to print it, for 
proof of which I again say that I need only refer you to the first volume of your own 
printed catalogue ; as to which you will find, although it has been not above five or six 
years printed, that now the manuscript part of it is greater in absolute extent than the 
printed part, and contains I should think at least a third of additional articles. How can 
you ever hope to be more successful in the future than you have been now? You receive 
I suppose into your library every year some 20,000 volumes, or something like that. 
Why, if you had a printed catalogue dropped down from heaven to you at this moment 
perfect, this day twelvemonth your 20,000 interlineations would spoil the simplicity of that 
catalogue, again the next year 20,000 more, and the next year 20,000 more; so that at 
the end of four or five years you would have your catalogue just in the condition that 
your new catalogue is now. With that new catalogue before your eyes I am astonished 
there should be any discussion about it, for there is the experiment; the experiment has 
been made and failed, 

8718. In giving your opinion, that a manuscript catalogue for the interior use of the 
establishment may be reasonably less full than a printed catalogue should be, do you 
consider that catalogue as for the use of the librarian alone, or the officers of the Museum, 
or as for the use of the readers in the reading-room ?—I am thinking altogether of the use 
of the readers in the reading-room. I do not know enough of the interior of the Museum 
to know whether the librarian would want another species of catalogue; but my own 
opinion is, that the catalogue in the reading-room ought very nearly to be a transcript of 
that which is in the library itself: that, however, is a matter of detail upon which the 
librarian must be the best j udge. As manuscript is, to a certain degree, less legible than 
print, and involves a variety of handwriting, it has occurred to me, whether printing, 
instead of writing, the slips, and then pasting in all your additions also in print, would not 
be convenient. It would have this advantage too, that when you became crowded in an 
particular place you need not tear your old catalogue to pieces; you could easily, by 
a warm moist preparation, remove those slips to different distances and make room for 
your new slips, and you would then in time come to have a really printed catalogue, 
without the experse, trouble, and delay of beginning to print it altogether. Now, for 
instance, I would finish the catalogue, perhaps, as it is, upon the plan existing; by the 
same type and the same press I would take off slips and paste them into the two cata- 
logues for the use of the reading-room, and to the catalogues necessary in the library itself, 
This plan would also have this advantage, that if foreign libraries, or the libraries in Edin- 
burgh or Dublin, chose to have a copy of your catalogue, nothing would be easier than 
to send them those slips from time to time. I throw that out: I am afraid it is visionary, 
but I have done it on a small scale myself, and have found it useful. 

8719. We understand you to have stated, that, in your opinion, frequently the fulness 
of the catalogue enables the reader to save himself the trouble of sending for a book ?— 
Yes. 

8720. Is it not, then, an advantage, that, for the use of those who consult the catalogue, 
even the manuscript catalogue should be full ’—Undoubtedly. I never for a moment 
meant to recommend that the manuscript catalogue should not be full; but I only meant 
to say, that in a manuscript catalogue 1 would allow a discretion to the librarian which I 
should not allow ina printed catalogue. I need hardly add, that I heartily wish it were 
possible to print and to keep up a printed catalogue. My objection to it is nothing but 
the impossibility of effectually doing it. A 

8721. To go back to one of the entries in this volume, the entry under “ Ames,” would 
it be advisable in your opinion to print that entry under the short title of « Typographical 
Antiquities ?”—I] should think not. Ifyou mean that the title should be any explanation 
of what the book contains, I find here that besides the Typographical Antiquities relating 
to England, for which Ames is more generally known, there is an Appendix concerning 
printing in Scotland and Ireland, which under the title of Typographical Antiquities of 
England you would hardly expect. 

8722. In considering the subject of the possibily of printing the titles in slips in the 
manner suggested in your evidence, have you ever considered the question of the possi- 
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bility of stereotyping those slips ?—I never thought of it before, but I do not see that that 
would be of the slightest utility. You stereotype when you want a great number of copies; 
of those slips, you would not by any possibility want more than a dozen or two; not so 
many, unless you chose to furnish other libraries with your catalogue. 

8723. Then you see no advantage in the facility of preserving the power of printing at 
any time by preserving the type ?—There is nothing to preserve ; your slip once pasted 
into your catalogue there would be an end of it; you would no more want to print it over 
again than you would want to write it over again if you had a manuscript catalogue. 

8724. Do you consider it probable that the process of stereotyping would be a saving of 
expense as compared with the ordinary mode of printing ’—Certainly not, because stereo- 
typing is an additional expense. ‘The process of stereotyping is this—that you first set 
up what you want to do in ordinary letters, and then you may print, or you may stereo- 
type, whichever you please; but the stereotyping is an additional expense over and above 
the printing. 

8725. Did it not sometimes happen that by trusting to catalogues with short titles, 
either duplicates are bought by collectors, or works which never existed supposed to exist ? 
—I cannot say about works which never existed being supposed to exist. But the 
other inconvenience is very probable, for I myself, within the last week, bought some books 
from the Stowe Catalogue, sent to me by a Bristol bookseller. I found that they were not 
what I intended to buy, and I was obliged to return them. It has happened to me this 
very morning to write to a bookseller, to tell him that I do not understand the short title 
of a book in his catalogue, and I have desired him to send me up the first volume of the 
book that I may look at it, and that I will be at the expense of returning it to him. There 
is an instance of a short title. 

8726. What is your opinion of the respective advantages of a classed and alphabetical 
catalogue ?—If you mean as alternatives, there can be no hesitation at all about it, that the 
alphabetical catalogue is the only one possible for such a library as this. But whether 
there might not be also within the library a classification I cannot pretend tosay. I have 
often thought—for this subject is not new to me—that while an alphabetical catalogue 
affords the only mode of finding a book, it might be well in the interior of the Museum, 
as we do in our own libraries, to make a classification by the location of the volumes; that. 
is to say, you might place all natural history or civil history, profane history, law, &c., 
altogether in certain places, and then, if the librarian wanted for any purpose to see 
all the works that the Museum contained upon any class of literature or science, he would 
have nothing to do but to go into that compartment of the library. That, however, I am 
afraid is impracticable in the British Museum, where you have, I believe, three or four 
collections that you are bound to keep separate. 

8727. Do you think that from a full alphabetical catalogue an index of matters might 
be prepared, which would, to a great extent, answer the purpose of a classed catalogue? 
—No doubt there might be, but I really do not very much see of what use it would be to 
anybody. 

8728. Do you think that an index of names from a full alphabetical catalogue would, to 
a great extent, answer the purpose of those who desire a short catalogue, or one of small 
dimensions ?-—-I do not see why anybody should desire a short catalogue. I presume that 
nobody can desire a short catalogue, but with a view to the saving of expense and time; 
and, therefore, if besides one catalogue you are to make another catalogue of something 
of a smaller nature, it appears to me to be like the old story of the great hole for the great 
cat, and the little hole for the little cat. 

8729. But supposing that a full catalogue were kept in manuscript, and the index of 
which we are speaking were printed for sale, do you think that any advantage could be 
derived from that proceeding ?—Within one twelvemonth after you had printed that index 
it would be of little comparative value, because that twelvemonth would have produced 
20,000, 50,000, or 100,000 other names upon the same subjects, and therefore no one 
would consider that printed index to be a safe guide. 

8730. Do you think it would be desirable to go on printing supplemental indexes for a 
period of years, with a view of ultimately re-arranging them and collecting them into one 
catalogue ?—It might be done perhaps at decennial periods, and then you would have in 
each supplement perhaps a couple of hundred thousand names. I should hardly think it 
would be worth while. I see no benefit from it. There is one thing I would say, that for 
anything like a search in a public library there is nothing so bad as a supplemental index. 
The trouble and confusion that are occasioned already between the two indexes in the pre- 
sent Museum Library, the ordinary index, and the index to the King’s Library, can be 
only understood by one who, like myself, have practically worked at it. First of all you 
are obliged to have two great folios out together upon a very narrow space, occupying I 
need not tell you how much room, in order to compare and see in which of those folios you 
can find the exact book that you want. You must recollect that if twenty-four people were 
to come to those’ eight-and-forty volumes, and open them all out together, they would 
occupy the whole length of the reading-room. You must be satisfied to have something 
short of perfection in any of your attempts. In so great a mass of books as you have to 
deal with, you must make the nearest approximation you can to a principle of general con- 
venience ; you cannot hope to make it perfect. 

8731. Have you given any attention to the question as to the best mode of cataloguing 
anonymous works ?—There are two kinds of anonymous works; of one, we either know or 
guess the writer, though the name does not appear upon the title-page; of the other, 
nothing is known. ‘There is an excellent French work, and it is a great pity that we have 
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not one in England of the same kind, by Mons. Barbier, which is a catalogue of anonymous 
publications of which the writer is known or conjectured; and his plan is to enter it under 
the very first letter that occurs, excepting the articles “le” or “ de,” and so on. Nobody 
who has ever consulted that book but must be satisfied of the great comfort that there 
is in the certainty of that mode of proceeding, and in the faithfulness of the transcript of 
the title, and therefore I should have no doubt that that example ought to be followed in 
our catalogue. The same thing is equally true of the anonymous publications, of which 
we do not know the writers. I should say still more true, because in point of fact you 
have no other guide, but the taking the very first words of the title. At the same time, 
with regard to those latter cases, there must be a discretion left with the maker of the 
catalogue at last, a discretion larger perhaps than in the other cases, because a great many 
anonymous publications have got, as it were, cant names by which they are known; as, 
for instance, no one would think of cataloguing “ Lillibulero,” if we should happen to 
find the original ballad, under the title of « O, brother Teague.” There are probably few 
people who know that the first line of Lillibulero is “O, brother Teague.” It is clear, 
therefore, that in all cases the superintendent of the catalogue must have a discretion, 
but particularly I should say about those anonymous works. 

8752. Supposing that the Trustees had resolved to suspend the printing of the new 
catalogue, should you approve of that resolution ?’—Certainly I should, for the reason I 
have given; and for this in addition, which alone would be sufficient, that they can never 
finish it; you never will have a complete catalogue in print. Before you have got to half 
way down your catalogue, you will be overwhelmed with the accumulations of the part 
that you suppose, most erroneously, you have already completed. I should think, but the 
librarian would be able to tell you that better than I can, that when the first catalogue 
was printed, which was somewhere about 30 years ago, I should think the printed books in 
that catalogue were under 200,000. I apprehend that there are now not less than some 
thing like a million of different publications. How is it possible to hope, that, with an 
increase computed at 20,000 a-year, you can ever complete and preserve a printed cata- 
locue? 

8733. With your knowledge of the plan of the new catalogue, and supposing that about 
one-half of it may be computed to be already drawn up in slips, do you think that it would 
be advisable, under any circumstances or for any reason within your knowledge, to sus- 
pend its progress ?—Certainly not, if you mean to have a catalogue at all. I am almost 
afraid Ido not understand that question, because I should be inclined to ask, what else 
ean you do? Above all, if I could venture to give an opinion, I should entreat of you 
not to allow this mass to accumulate upon you; if you allow the mass to accumulate, it 
will soon become so large as to be utterly unmanageable. 

8734. Are you of opinion that the labour and difficulties in the management and cata- 
loguing of a library increase merely in the same proportion with its extent ?—I think 
not. I think the difficulties would increase—I may almost say geometrically, rather than 
arithmetically. 

8735. Would not that state of things be in some measure qualified by the additional 
experience enjoyed by the gentlemen employed upon the work in the course of its pro- 
gress ?—'There is no doubt that the gentlemen employed in making the catalogue, like 
people employed in any other kind of work, will become more expert by habit. But I 
do not see any possibility—I mean practical possibility—of doing anything but making 
a manuscript catalogue as fast as you can. Whether you should make it upon a larger 
scale or a smaller scale, larger entrics or smaller entries, I do not take upon myself to de- 
cide; but I should humbly advise the endeavouring to finish your manuscript catalogue 
as fast as ever you can, or, in other words, to complete the catalogue for the use of the 
public. 

8756. Do you consider that it requires practically a specific acquaintance with the pro- 
cess of cataloguing to judge accurately either of the time which a catalogue will take, or 
the knowledge it requires, and the manner in which it ought to be executed ?—Undoubt- 
edly, it requires a good deal of knowledge and practice to be able to give a sound opinion 
upon that subject, and I myseif have so little that 1 feel as if I was very presumptuous 
in having given my opinion without having studied the subject in greater detail. 

8737. Still we understand you to speak from some experience in the actual process of 
cataloguing ?—Why, I bought a very large library of French revolutionary publications, 
which, I think, amounted to somewhere about 30,000 or 40,000 items, and I spent the 
leisure of a good many years in trying to get that into order, and I found that nothing in 
the world did for that but the system of slips; I found there was no other mode of getting 
on with it. 

8738. In your experience of the reading-room, have you had reason generally to be 
satisfied with the attention paid to the readers by the officers and servants of the Library ? 
—Very much so; nothing can be more attentive than they are. But I should not be at 
all surprised if persons who do not think of how that great machinery is to be worked, 
sometimes complained of delays. There are two kinds of readers that come there—one, I 
will say, come to read, and another class come to search. The person who comes to read 
perhaps asks for one book in the morning, sticks to that the whole day, works at it, returns 
it in the evening, and gives no further trouble. Those are people, generally speaking, 
who have not access to other libraries, nor libraries of their own. When I, forinstance, who 
have got a good many books of my own, and access to other libraries, come to the Muscum, 
it is generally for the purpose of search, and I give a great deal of trouble; perhaps I have 
asked for 20 or 30 books in a day, and it is evident that I give as much trouble as 20 or 
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30 such persons as I have mentioned. If it happens at any time that there are two or 
three of those importunate persons like myself, they will occupy the whole staff, which is 
calculated for average times; but I say that in average times you always get your book in 
somewhere about 10 or 15 minutes ; Ido not think that I was ever delayed half an hour, 
and I have sometimes had them in six or seven minutes. If those who are inclined to 
complain of anything in the reading-room were only to see, as I have lately done, the 
interior machinery that is necessary for getting them the book they ask for, I think they 
would not be sounreasonable. It is like looking at the dial of a watch; you see what 
o’clock it is, but you do not see the infinite quantity of wheels that are employed to give 
you that simple information. 

8739. Do you consider it any hardship upon a person consulting the library, that he 
should have to give the particular description of the work he wants which is required by 
the present form of printed ticket ?—Is it meant by press-marks ? 

8740. By press-marks?—I know not how else you are to get it—everything must have 
a mark; books must be in presses, how else can you find them? 

€741. But do you consider it any hardship on the reader that he should have to look 
out and certify that press-mark, instead of devolving that trouble upon the servants of the 
Museum ?—He only knows what he wants. The servant of the Museum may be an igno- 
rant person—may not understand the language—may not know what this gentleman is 
about —is it possible that he can? We will suppose an instance: a man wants to consult 
Wolff’s Homer or Heyne’s Virgil, we will say; you first want an attendant to attend 
every reader; the inquirer gets an attendant, and he says, “IT want Heyne’s Virgil ;” 
the attendant says, ‘Well, sir, but which edition do you want—the Leipsic edition, the 
Gottingen edition, or a Scotch or London edition? do you want it with the Prolegomena 
or Commentaries, or without? do you want it with the text simply or the notes, for such 
works have all those forms—and, in short, what do you Want?” The inquirer would perhaps 
be very much puzzled himself to answer those questions, but if he will go to the catalogue 
he will see all those different editions named ; he will see which it is he wants himself, and 
he will find opposite to that a letter and three figures, which tell in what part of this exten- 
sive library it is to be found. I cannot possibly imagine any simpler mode of proceeding, 
and | do not think it is too much to ask a person, who comes to consult a great library of 
that sort, to copy two press-marks. But I add, as I do in the other case, that the attempt- 
ing to do it by an amanuensis, to be kept by the Museum, would be utterly impracticable, 
besides the enormous expense that it would entail. 

8742. Are you personally acquainted with the principal officers of the Museum with 
whom you come into contact ?—I have very little personal acquaintance—a long, I may say, 
official acquaintance with Sir Henry Ellis and with Mr. Panizzi. My acquaintance with 
Mr. Panizzi arose from my revolutionary library having been given into his care 
originally. 

8743. We presume, that when you come to the reading-room the attendants know 
pretty well who you are?—No gentleman’s name can be a secret there, for everybody 
writes his name down when he asks for a book, so that they must needs know who he is; 
but I am quite sure I do not receive, nor did I when I was an official man, or a Member of 
Parliament, any more atiention than the most unknown individual that comes into the 
room. In fact, there cannot be any personal favour shown in the reading-room ; it is such 
a large machine, the thing works upon such a large scale, that I think it is impossible 
there can be any difference made ; nobody thinks of looking at the name upon the bit of 
paper, they are all intent upon getting you the book, and they get it with equal celerity 
for anybody. 

8744. Had you ever occasion at Paris to ask for many books at the same time ?—No; 
I have said that my experience there was very small, but when I complained to one or 
two English literary men that I happened to know in Paris, they said, “ Oh yes, that is 
the way there; there never was anything less satisfactory than the manner of giving you 
the books in Paris ;’’ but I know nothing of my own knowledge except what I have said. 

8745. Do you believe that an ordinary reader, without any particular favour from the 
officers of the Museum, can obtain 50 books at the same time, and have them put by in 
the evening for his convenience the next day ?—I do not know that; I have never known 
an instance of that, but I have heard and indeed have reason to know that if a person of 
respectability was employed upon any work that required the consulting a large number of 
volumes at the same time, the officers of the Museum would give him some indulgence of 
that sort. It happened to myself this year to have the intention of editing Pope, and as 
the first thing to have been done in that case would have been to look at all the editions of 
Pope, and to have them out to collate, it was quite clear that I could not have done that 
in the reading-room without being a very great inconvenience to the public at all sides of 
me, and without occupying probably two of the tables which were intended for a dozen 
people ; and I therefore wrote officially to one of the gentlemen, either to the Secretary or 
to Sir Henry Ellis, to state that I understood that persons who had a particular object 
were allowed, more for the public convenience than their own (for it would have been 
just the same thing to me to have had the books in the reading-room), to have those 
books collected and kept together for them for a few days. My letter was handed over by 
the proper officer to Mr. Panizzi, who is the keeper of the library, and he was good 
enough to allow me to collect all those books upon a table adjoining the reading-room, 
where they were permitted to remain for three or four days, or as long as I wanted them. 
That saved a great deal of trouble, first to the public, whom J did not displace and incon- 
venience in the reading-room, and it also saved a great deal of trouble to the officers of the 
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Museum in not having to take down five times the same set of books which | should have 
asked for every morning; but I understood that that was an indulgence granted to any 
respectable person who was carrying on a respectable work, and I asked | it and it was 
granted to me, but not as a personal favour, and without any personal application whatsoever. 

8746. (Lord Seymour.) You have stated that there are great difficulties in printing a 
general catalogue of the books of the Museum, do you think it would be expedient to 
publish catalogues of certain classes of books; books, for instance, published before a 
certain date. For instance, there is in this Museum a collection of works relating to the 
Civil War, published before 1660, do you think it would be an advantage to the public to 
give them that information by publishing a catalogue of works relating to the Civil War 
printed before a certain date ?—[ once mentioned to Mr. Panizzi, the librarian, an idea 
of printing a catalogue of the curiosities of the Museum, say of all the books printed in 
the 15th century ; that might be done, because you may look upon that asa series that is 
closed ; or, at all events, if you were fortunate enough to get new gems, they are so few, the 
insertion of them would not for many years much disfigure your catalogue, and a very 
small decennial supplement might contain them. I have also thought of the proposal for 


printing a catalogue of works relating to the Civil War, and to that there is no objec- 
tion whatsoever but the expense, and it is a question for the Commissioners and the 
Government, whether the value to be derived from it is worth the expense; they are of 
enormous number, and the majority are now-a-days of no great utility though of some 
curiosity. It is a mere question whether it would be worth the expense; and above all, 
when you are hesitating— principally, I presume, on the score of expense—about going on 
with the general catalogue, I certainly should not think that you would find either money 
or time to spare for that particular work; but there is no other objection that I can see. 

8747. There would not be the objection to that, that there is to a general catalogue, 
because taking that particular period would make it complete ?—Yes, it would be complete 
in itself; it would be a curious catalogue ; and there is no possible objection to it, but the 
expense,—none in the world; it is a mere question whether the value would be worth the 
expense. 

8748. In the same way we have had a good deal of evidence respecting the desirable- 
ness of publishing some catalogue of the works in the Museum, relating to different 
sciences, up toa certain date: now if we took the works that were published before a 
certain date, relating to certain sciences, there would be no great difficulty in making such 
a catalogue as that, would there ?—I see none, but I see no use in it; for it would 
happen, if you took any date, I hardly care what date you took, that your catalogue would 
contain all that was worthless in the science, leaving out all that was useful; because I 
need not say, that the beginnings of all science and art are the first and feeble steps, which 
are comparatively unimportant: it is not until they come to maturity that you have any- 
thing really worth cataloguing. 

8749. But do not you think, that in a collection, such as the Museum contains, of works, 
it is very often a matter of interest and advantage to an individual to be able to ascertain 
what was known in a certain science up to a certain time?—There is no doubt of that ; 
but that is not the business of the Museum: the business of the Museum is to supply the 
books, and not to supply you with that information which induces you to look for the 
books. ‘The library of the Museum is not a school, it is a repertory; you must come to 
the library of the Museum knowing your subject, knowing your business; and the whole 
duty of the Museum is, to get you, with the greatest celerity, the book that you want ; but 
the Museum can hardly be bound to supply you with the information of whether you 
ought to look here, or whether you ought to look there, for a particular subject: it might 
be desirable, but I do not see how it is possible. 

8750. It has been suggested to the Commissioners, that it would be a great conve- 
nience if there were some officer appointed at the Museum, connected with the library, to 
whom applications should be made respecting a work; that, for instance, if a letter were 
written to him, as there is no printed catalogue, he might send back an answer whether 
such a book were or were not in the Museum; and that it would be a great assistance to 
authors throughout the country, and to persons who were making literary researches—what 
do you think of that suggestion ?—That is so useful and obvious, that I can say, from my 
own experience, that I have frequently done it without the need of any special officer. I 
have occasionally taken the liberty of writing to the heads of departments in the Museum, 
when I have been in the country, to ask them whether there was such and such a thing, 
and I always found the greatest attention—they always answered me ; but those cases must 
be very rare. If you attempt to legislate for exceptive cases, you will put yourself to a 
trouble and expense for, allow me to say, very inadequate advantages. We will suppose 
that you get a very ingenious person, who shall be called the literary secretary ; we will 
suppose that people are to write to that literary secretary to make that class of inquiries ; 
why your literary secretary, perhaps, might get a few letters in the beginning of his office, 
but, I think, in a very short time he would have a sinecure place. I can only say, that 
the number of occasions that I have had to apply for any such information have been very 
few ; but, in those few, I got it immediately from the present staff of the Museum without 
the least difficulty—I do not think that I have had occasion to make such inquiries abuve 
perhaps six times in thirty years, during half of which I have lived mostly in the country. 

8751. The public having, in some measure, complained that they do not know what 
works are in the Museum, and whether or not they shall have an opportunity of getting 
certain information in the Museum, would it not supply that want if such a person were 
appointed?—It would; but again you must say, Cuc bono? A person here in London 
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might as well come to the Museum as write this letter. Of persons in the country, who 
should write such letters as those, how many are there who have no correspondent in 
London? ‘Are there many learned people who have no correspondent in London? Would 
not the case be so rare an exception as not to be above three or four times in a year; and 
what would it be? a negative answer, perhaps, or an affirmative answer. Then what is to 
be done next? Why, the gentleman who writes from Tower Hill would come to the 
British Museum, and he would find the book ; he might have done that before. The gen- 
tleman that would write from the country would, perhaps, take a journey up; though I 
very much doubt whether he would take a journey up to look at a single book. ‘Then 
would you stop there? Would you have your literary secretary only answer, Yes or No? 
because, if so, the commonest attendant in the room who would examine the catalogue 
would answer that question ; he would say there is or there is not such a book in the cata- 
logue. ‘That may now be done without any additional help: there is no attendant in the 
room, that can write a decent hand, to whom you pay 100/. a-year, whom the librarian 
might not desire to answer such a letter, by saying, “ Tell the gentleman that there is or 
is not such and such a book in the Museum.” Your great difliculty is expense; if you 
go on increasing the expense to meet such exceptional and, allow me to say, fanciful cases 
as this, you will not be able to execute the great duty of supplying the public at large, and 
the ordinary literature of the country, with due accommodation. 

8752. In preparing a catalogue of the books in the Museum, we understand from you 
that it should be a manuscript catalogue ?—I only say manuscript, because J think the 
other impossible. I should prefer a printed catalogue as more legible and more handy. 

8753. But since it is an impossibility, it seems to be unnecessary to dwell upon that 
catalogue for the present ; therefore, we wish to ask you whether, in preparing a manu- 
script catalogue, you would think it expedient to exclude from that catalogue, and to put in 
a separate catalogue, all Oriental works, because you will at once see the difficulty of 
arranging them in an alphabetical catalogue ?—Yes, but I see more difficulty in determin- 
ing what an Oriental work is. 

8754. The question refers to an Oriental work in an Oriental language ?—I have never 
considered that subject, but I should say, that anything that is in a language not reducible 
to our alphabet, can of course not be put in an alphabetical catalogue. The number of 
such works must be very limited I should think. 

8755. For instance, last year only, there were added to the library, it appears, about 
4000 works in the Hebrew language ; should those works be catalogued in the general 
alphabetical catalogue ?—I do not know that I myself have ever seen a Hebrew book to 
which there was not either a Greek or a Latin title also; but if there be any such book, 
without a Greek or a Latin title, I think the librarian ought to put a Latin letter that 
answers to the Hebrew title on the face of the book, and catalogue it under that title, add- 
ing of course a note, that the book was either all Hebrew, or Hebrew and Greek, 
or Hebrew and Latin, as the case might be. I do not recollect to have ever seen such a 
book myself—unless, perhaps, an old Testament, which would naturally be cataloged 
under Biblia. 

8756. For instance, a few years ago, there were purchased here a large collection 
of Chinese works. Do you not see the difficulty that there would be in cataloguing 
them in any alphabetical catalogue ?—I see no difficulty in dealing with such exceptional 
cases, and saying, generally, I will put all the Chinese together. There is no other 
mode of doing it. You cannot put them in an alphabetical catalogue, because they have 
no alphabet. 

8757. The rule for the compilation of the catalogue prepared by the Trustees is this : 
“All works in Oriental characters or languages, except Hebrew, to be separately 
catalogued in a supplementary volume according to special rules to be framed. The Bible 
and its parts, however, in whatever language or characters, to be entered in the general 
catalogue as hereafter directed.” That is the rule as to Oriental works, do you approve of 
that ?—I really do not see that any other mode is practicable. 

8758. For example, here, under the name of “ Academies,” you meet with something 
that is not easy to deal with in the Latin character, because it is Russian ?—There 
is a peculiarity in Russian works which does not attend the Oriental works which you have 
mentioned to me, and which is this: that some of the Russian letters resemble the Roman 
and Greek alphabet, but have a different signification ; and therefore that would make a 
puzzle if you attempted entering Russian letters under their alphabetical order. I should 
say again, that this is a case so exceptional, that all works in the Russian language should 
be kept together; and here a supplemental catalogue would be no inconvenience; in fact 
it would not be a supplemental catalogue, it would be a catalogue, and the only catalogue 
you would have of Russian works. My objection to supplemental catalogues is, when 
they are catalogues of works in the same language containing works of the same class 
as the general catalogue. 

8759. Have you ever looked at the article «“ Academies,” in the letter A, of the 
catalogue ?—No, I have never looked at the new catalogue except to look for a book. I 
have never looked at it with a view of examining the principle upon which it is formed. 

8760. (Mr. Milnes.) If you are not to have a printed catalogue, or any printed 
index, how would you know what are the deficiencies, the lacune. of the Museum, so as 
to have them supplied from other sources ?—I conceive that that would be the duty of the 
librarian, and I do not much see how the type or character, in which the name of the book 
is printed or written, gives you more or less information as to what you may want. 

8761. If either foreigners, or even Englishmen, were enabled, by consulting a printed 
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catalogue, to see that such and such a book was not in the British Museum, and it was in 
their possession, and perhaps at their disposal, would it not be likely that the deficiencies 
of the Museum would be sooner supplied either by gift, or exchange, or by purchase, than 
by the present system?—You suppose, then, your catalogue to be so universally diffused 
that foreigners and English people would read it for the purpose of discovering lacune, 
and would, now and then, supply you with a rare book. ay ou would buy twenty times the 
nuinber of books that you would expect from such donations for half the expense of dis- 
tributing that costly catalogue. f ’ } 

8762. But it is very possible that a book may not be in common circulation, and that 
there is no other way but this of discovering whether the British Museum wants the book 
or not ?—A person who is inclined to be so generous would not think it too much trouble 
to write a letter to the Librarian and say “I have got a curious book, will the Museum 
accept it?” Ido not think that the Museum can ever hope to obtain much by eleemosy- 
nary gifts of individual volumes. And, as I have before said, the printed catalogue would 
be in a few months no evidence at all that the Museum did not possess the volume. 

8763. You were saying that you had consulted the British Museum with respect to 
works connected with the French revolution; is the collection satisfactory and complete 
upon that subject ?—By no means complete. If you please, I will tell you the history of 
those collections. There are two French collections in the Museum. ‘The first collection 
I bought in France between the first fall and the return of Buonaparte. I bought it for 
the express purpose of offering it to the Trustees of the Museum, if they chose to pay for it, 
which they did; the amount, I think, was 250/., or thereabouts. I afterwards got the 
offer of another library, which I bought for myself: it was a very extensive one; I think, 
as I told you, it was about between 20,000 and 30,000 items, and which I had at my 
house in the Admiralty. When I left the Admiralty, and was obliged to go into a smaller 
house, I had no room for them ; and as I knew a great number of them were not duplicates 
of the former set, I offered them to the British Museum at the expense they had cost me 
in brmging over and cataloguing—not the value of them—but the expense which they 
cost me, and that, I think, was another sum of about 2507. Those two sets form un- 
doubtedly a vast body of curious information about the French Revolution, but they are 
by no means complete. You will perhaps smile at me when I tell you that I have now 
formed, and have catalogued, a third collection, which contains a considerable number of 
things not in either of the former collections; and there was sold not long since in Paris, 
a collection formed by one M. Deschiens, very much more extensive than my three collec- 
tions all together. ‘Ihis I only state to show you that the idea which has been mentioned 
of looking upon the French revolutionary library as complete, and therefore printing it 
as such, is a false one ; it is by no means complete, and not in a fit state to be printed. 
I think that some effort ought to be made to obtain more : they cost little or nothing; you 
pick them up in France very cheaply ; and I think an effort ought to be made by the British 
Museum to buy everything they can find of that sort, for it is really a most curious collec- 
tion, and nobody can ever understand the real history of that revolution who does not read 
the ephemeral papers that came out at the time. ‘The newspapers are nearly valueless. 
The newspaper press never was for one moment free, and seldom told anything that was 
worth telling. ‘Phe day after the execution of the king you would have thought that the 
‘‘ Moniteur’’ would have mentioned that affair. It does not say one word about it, but 
treats you with a critique upon a new opera, “ the words by Monvel, and the music by 
Daleegrae ;” and the whole press was in the same state. The only things that were free 
were pamphlets and feuilles volantes, which contain a great deal of very curious matter. 
I will give the Commissioners an instance of the curiosity of these. One of the first and 
most mysterious preludes to the great revolution was what was called the « Affaire 
Reveillon:” the sack of a great manufacturer’s house at Paris. He was a very extensive 
manufacturer, a very good master, gave bread to thousands of people, a most respectable 
man, and was what would be called a Liberal in politics. Nobody could make out why 
Monsieur Reveillon’s house and warehouse should have been sacked and burned. That is 
explained by a little bit of paper, which was a balloting list for the members of the new 
Assembly. The revolutionists had put out their list, and the Court thought proper to 
put out their list, and the Court list was made up of what they called « Moderate Men ;” 
at the head of this list was M. Reveillon. To the success of the republican list it was 
absolutely necessary to make an example, and they made an example of M. Reveillon. 
The revolutionary list succeeded, and you all know the consequences. 

8764. Would not therefore a catalogue raisonnée of such a collection as this not only very 
much increase its value, but be almost necessary to make it really accessible to the general 
reader ?—It would be very desirable, but almost impossible ; for mstance, you would hardly 
know how to catalogue that paper. I could show you my own catalogue of my present 
French library, which at present is done in slips, and that would show you the almost 
impossibility of getting them into anything like a satisfactory shape. As to printing such 
a catalogue, it would be very well to print it, but that must be done when the collection 
shall be more complete. 

8765. Can you tell us upon what subject you principally consulted the library of the 
British Museum ?—Such subjects as suit my, I am sorry to say, narrow literature; very 
ordinary subjects. 

8766. And on those have you found the collection as complete as you had reason to 
expect ?—No; I think I have been rather surprised at the deficiency of common books. 
There 1s great wealth in the higher order of books, and considerable and wonderful 
deficiencies in very small works. There has been a curious mistake—not unimportant to 
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the history of Gay and of Sir Robert Walpole—as to the date at which «The Beggars’ 
Opera” was played; and in endeavouring to trace that fact, I found that the Museum 
possessed no separate or early copy of the opera; and I have since heard that it was not 
until very lately that the Museum had “Cocker’s Arithmetic,” and that when they did 
get it, it was the fiftieth edition. 

8767. You would therefore suppose that there are a large number of books wanting to 
the library as a complete collection, which nevertheless might be procured at no very great 
expense by continually taking up books which fall into the market ?—No doubt; and that 
ought to be the duty of the librarian. I know not what are his engagements, or how the 
librarian’s time may be altogether employed ; I dare say he has a great deal too much to 
do, as have most of the public officers that I have known anything of; but undoubtedly 
there ought to be an officer or somebody else to look after such dacune, and to endeavour 
to fill them up as well as he can. 

8768. Would not that be of itself a sufficient occupation for any one officer in the 
Museum ?—Yes; but I think that should be one of the attendants of the librarian, entirely 
subordinate to him; it would be a very small office: he really would have nothing to 
do but read over the auctioneers’ catalogues, and compare them with that of the Museum. 
I cannot but think that there is somebody or other who does now do that sort of work. 


[The Witness withdrew. | 


The Rev. G. E. Biber, LL.D., examined. 


8769. (Chatrman.) Have you been in the habit of attending the reading-room of the 
Museum ?—At intervals, for the last 20 years and upwards. 

8770. Have you largely consulted the library ?—I have certainly extensively consulted 
it when I have been there; but I have been only there at intervals. 

8771. Do you consider the library as complete as the library of such a place as the 
British Museum ought to be ?—Certainly not. 

8772. In what particular respects do you consider it is defective? The departments I 
have looked into chiefly, have been theology, history, diplomacy, foreign literature, peri- 
odicals, tracts, and pamphlets. If you will permit me to state, I should say particularly 
with reference to theology, that I find the library very defective in tracts and small publi- 
cations which are important to the history of this country. With reference to religious 
controversies and discussions, which have risen up at different times, I have found that, 
when I have wished to refer to the various tracts and pamphlets published at the time, I 
have either had very great difficulty in finding them in the catalogue, or I have found that 
they did not exist in the library at all. You will perhaps allow me to give you some 
instances of the imperfect state in which I have found the library in regard to standard 
works: for example, the History of the Jesuits, by Orlandi, Sacchini, and others, in a 
series of folio volumes; you have in the library only the first, second, and third parts, the 
second volume of the fourth and the first of the sixth part; the first volume of the fourth, 
the fifth, and the second volume of the sixth part are wanting ; and even those which you 
have are not so catalogued that you could easily find them. ‘Then, in history and diplo- 
macy, to mention but one instance, there is wanting Schoell’s Actes du Congres de 
Vienne. In foreign literature, merely as an example of a work of importance, I take 
Warheit aus Jean Paul’s Leben. Then as regards periodicals, to give you another instance, 
there is Ami de la Religion, which is a standard work of the French Romanists: there are 
wanting no less than 30 volumes—from 83 to 112 are all wanting. Now with regard to 
documentary evidence, take the minutes of the Methodist Conference; of course, that is a 
most important publication: they meet every year, and every year they publish minutes 
of their Conference; and of those minutes of the Methodist Conference, though it has 
been established now for twenty years, there are only a few stray volumes in the library ; 
it is a book which ought to be there as regularly as the Quarterly Review, or any other 
periodical. 

8773. Do not they come under the Copyright Act?—They come under the Copyright 
Act most decidedly, and there are a few stray volumes in the library; but even those few 
stray volumes that are there, and which have been catalogued, have chanced to be cata- 
logued under different heads, and scattered over the library in different directions. Again, 
as a stronger instance, I take the Reports of the National Society for the Education of the 
Poor—the great Church Society,—of those there are none since the year 1832; they are 
wanting for 16 years. Of those which are there I shall presently have to speak with 
reference to cataloguing ; they are most insufficiently catalogued. 1 should also mention, 
that the periodicals, such as the Quarterly Review, are very incomplete. I find that they 
were originally complete, but the volumes have been scattered and lost. I have repeatedly 
found, as to the Quarterly and Edinburgh, that I could not get the volumes I wanted. 

8774. Have you brought those deficiencies under notice ?—Oh, certainly. 

{ (8775. In what manner ?—There is a book of Libri Desiderati, in which I have made 
entries to that effect. 

8776. Have you found that your suggestions have been attended to?—No, I am afraid 
not, I have looked over it since Mr. Payne Collier told me he wished me to be examined. 
I have looked over my memoranda, and it does not appear that they have been taken any 
notice of. 

8777. What is your opinion of the catalogue now in the reading-room ?—I am afraid it is 
constructed upon a very vicious principle; upon a principle which does. throw great 
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obstructions in the way of the readers in finding any books they want. I think that an 
alphabetical catalogue is undoubtedly wanted, but I do not think that it is sufficient. I 
think that the Alphabetical Catalogue in the library now is not executed as it ought to be. 
[I would particularly refer to the head of anonymous publications, or publications under 
initials, where perhaps the initials are attached to the preface; those are all catalogued 
under those initials. I have merely looked over letter A, the only letter of which the cata- 
logue is executed ; under that letter I find 236 different books; some catalogued under A, 
others under two initials, as B A, C A, F A, GA, and so on. Some of those books 
might have been catalogued under other heads: for instance, such a title as this, «A dia- 
logue between A. and B., two plain country gentlemen, concerning the times,” is catalorued 
under the head of A; so is “An Icelandic Abecedary;” again, an Italian farce, by Signor 
A. There are a number of German plays, by Lessing and Iffland, translated by an Italian 
whose initials are M. A.; they are also catalogued under the head of A. A Photograph 
of British Algee, which should have been catalogued under the head Alge, is catalogued 
under the letter A. An edition of Eutropius, edited by A. A., is catalorued under the 
head of A A. So that you have an immense number of titles to go through, with a very 
small chance of finding what you really want. 

8778. (Lord Seymour.) In the new catalogue you refer to the first entry as objectionable, 
namely, “A dialogue between A. and B., two plain country gentlemen, concerning the 
times.” —Yes, that is one of them. 

8779. We wish to know what your cbjection is to the system adopted there ’—Why, that 
the letter A is the very last head under which any one would look for it. 

8779*. Where would you place “ A dialogue between A. and B., two plain country gen- 
tlemen, concerning the times” ?—I should look under “ Dialogue,” most certainly, if I had 
to look for that book. 

8780. But would you not have any other cross-references, so that if any other person 
wished to refer to that book, « A dialogue between A. and B.,” he might by referring to A, 
find reference to the work he was in search of?—There might be a cross-reference; but I 
do not think it is at all likely that with such a title as this, «A dialogue between A, 
and B., two plain country gentlemen concerning the times,” any one would think of going 
to the letter A, because A. and B. are not even the initials of actual parties ; they merely 
stand for two hypothetical persons. 

8781. But when you came to look at the catalogue under Dialogue, you certainly would 
have a great many pages to look through: dialogue between so and so; dialogue upon 
such a subject, and so on; you would have whole pages to look through before you found 
the work you wanted ?—I think not; “A dialogue between A. and B.” should be one of the 
first in order under the head Dialogue ; it should stand in the proper order of “ A and B;” 
but A B is not the title to put to the work, it comes under the head of Dialogue; or, to 
put it more clearly, you would look for A and B, after having turned to the head Dialogue. 

8782. Then you would equally have a reference to A ?—I suppose you would. ‘Take 
another instance, “ An Icelandic Abecedary ;” that ought not to be under the head of A; 
it ought to be under the head of « Abecedary,” or the head of « Icelandic ;” that is where 
I should Jook for it. 

8783. The question is here rather as to cross-references, the object being to give the 
public, who may not know the exact title of the work, the means of finding the work ; it 
is a great advantage, is it not, to have several cross-references ?—Most assuredly, 

8784. So that if you have the first words of the title, you may be able to get at the 
work ?—Most assuredly. I should be very sorry to be understood to say anything against 
the system of cross-references, while they do not extend so far as to make the catalogue 
too voluminous; I think there is a medium with regard to that. 

8785. (Viscount Canning.) With respect to the second article in the catalogue A, “ An 
Teelandic Abecedary,” have you seen that book yourself ?—No, 

8786. You are not aware of what the name of the book on the title-page is ?—Not at 
all; when I knew I was going to be examined, I had the curiosity to look in the catalogue 
at the letter A, and I merely speak from that. 

8787. Supposing it should turn out that the simple letter A is the name of the book, 
would that make any change in your opinion?’—How do you mean the name of the 
book ? 

8788. We will show it to you presently—proceed if you please?—Take another in the 
same page, “ A Dialogue between a Roman Catholic A, and a Protestant B, on Transub- 
stantiation.” J should have catalogued that under Transubstantiation, that is where I 
should have looked for it. Again, there is “ An exact copy of a letter sent to William 
Laud, late Archbishop of Canterbury ;” the letter happens to be signed with the initial A ; 


the consequence is, that it comes in the catalogue under the letter A; now, I should have 


looked for it under the head of Land; possibly it may be there. 

8789. (Lord Seymour.) Many of your objections apply to this, as we understand, that if 
it is entered there and not entered elsewhere, it would be objectionable; but if itis asa 
cross-reference, it is only objectionable so far that it adds one line to the catalogue ?— 
Yes, quite so; it makes the catalogue more voluminous; but I should say, that in all those 
eases which I have mentioned, it would be more desirable at least not to give the full title 
under the letter A. I think the titles there much too full; but that as full a title as you 
would give, should be given under that head which may be considered the chief head ; 
for instance, “'l'ransubstantiation” in one case, and so on; and that the cross-reference 
ede be from those initials, the book being most unlikely to be looked for under those 
initials, 
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most unlikely place where any reader would look for the book; he knows that he wants a 
book upon Transubstantiation, for example, or upon this or that subject, and he would 
naturally look under that head. 

8791. (Viscount Canning.) He would naturally look under that head, if he was using a 
classed catalogue, but not in an alphabetical catalogue, would he ?—I do not know; I 
think that when you look in an alphabetical catalogue, if there is no author’s name to the 
work you want, you would pick out that word in the title which seems to be the chief word, 
and I think, that even upon that system the catalogue is not at all consistently carried 
out. I will give the Commissioners an instance. I wanted the other day the Reports of 
the National Society, to which I have already referred as being incomplete, there being 
none since the year 1832, I went first of all to “ Society,” then I went to “ National,” 
then I went to “ Report;” under none of those three heads, under which on the alpha- 
betical principle I ought to have found it, did I find any trace of the work. I then thought 
of going to “ Education.” Under the head of « Education,” J found one solitary Report, 
and only one. I then spoke to an attendant, and said it was very extraordinary that the 
Reports of the National Society should not be in existence in the Museum. I must 
say in passing that I have always experienced the utmost courtesy from all parties con- 
nected with the department; [ do not complain of them, but it is of the system of 
arrangement that I complain. They took great pains to assist me, and brought me the 
whole of the first 20 Reports, from 1811 to 1832. I then asked, “« Why, where in the 
world in the catalogue are those Reports to be found?” They then pointed out to me 
one, I forget whether the first or the second, of two entire folio volumes, which are com- 
pletely filled with the head of “ Academies.” Under this immense head of « Academies,” 
it then appeared that the Reports of the Committee of the National Society for the Educa- 
tion of the Poor are placed in the catalogue. Now, if you have an alphabetical catalogue, 
certainly they ought not to have been under “ Academies,’ and even with a classed cata- 
logue no one would look for them there. Take again the case of the Minutes of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, of which also some volumes are wanting. I looked first of 
all for « Education,” then for “ Council,” then for “‘ Committee,” and then for « Minutes ;” 
under no one of these four heads was there any trace of them, although on the alphabetical 
principle, I ought to have found them under one or the other; but there again, the head 
of “Academies” was the one under which the Minutes of the Committee of Council on 
Education were classed; and I find under this large head ‘‘ Academies,” all sorts of things. 
Thus, for instance, there is the society called the “ Parker Society,” which is a subscrip- 
tion society for republishing theological works; it is not an academy, it is not a literary 
body of any kind; it is a mere society for getting cheap reprints of valuable theological 
works; and yet all those publications of the « Parker Society,” to my great astonishment, 
are here placed under the head of “ Academies.” The publications of the ‘“‘ Commis- 
sioners on the Public Records of the Kingdom” are under the head of “ Academies ;” the 
“Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge” is under the head of “ Academies ;”” the 
“ Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce” is under the head 
of «Academies ;” now, all those ought not to be so upon the alphabetical principle. 

8792. (Lord Seymour.) Do we understand that you would put the works of the “‘ Parker 
Society” under that society ?—Though parts of the same society’s publications I should not 
think of putting them under any other heads but those of the different works ; for instance, 
Archbishop Cranmer, and Bishop Latimer. I should catalogue them all under the proper * 
heads of the different works which this society publishes, because the society is merely 
the publisher. 

8793. (Viscount Canning.) To recall your attention for a moment to one of the first 
instances you gave—you objected to the second article in the catalogue, which is under 
the head of A, “An Icelandic Abecedary and First Lessons in Reading ;” you have not 
seen that book we understood you to say?—No. I ought to say that the remarks which 
I made about letter A were merely made incidentally, because having noticed the difficulty 
of finding books which were catalogued under initials, I wished to satisfy myself as to 
what arrangement there was: but | have not pitched upon that book as a book to which 
I particularly object as being so catalogued. 

8794. We understood you to say that you would catalogue it yourself either under the 
head of “ Icelandic,” or under the head of « Abecedary ?’—Certainly I should. 

8795. Now will you look at the book? [handing the same to the Witness.|—This, on 
looking at it, I certainly think should be catalogued under the head of A; there is no 
doubt about this. The title-page of the book is a gigantic « A,” extending over the entire 

age. 
8796. Then you think it is rightly catalogued there?—This book is rightly catalogued, 
and I think it a remarkable instance ; but I do not think that at all nullifies the observa- 
tions I have made upon the general point. 

8797. (Lord Seymour.) You stated that you wished to make yourself acquainted with 
the system upon which the catalogue was put together ; have you read the rules for the 


compilation of the catalogue ?—Yes. 

8798. Then your objection is, as we understand, to some of those rules ?—No, I have 
not looked over the rules with the idea of criticising them. I have looked over the rules 
for my own information occasionally, to enable myself more readily to find a book. What 


I am stating is not upon any critical examination of the rules, but upon what I have prac. 
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tically found to be the case in looking for books ; the difficulties I have encountered in 
tracing the books which I have wanted. ‘ pay 

8799. But if the catalogue is made in accordance with the rules, then the fault is in the 
rules themselves, is it not ?—I should think so most decidedly; and I have no hesitation 
in saying, that if I were to look over those rules with the idea of criticising them, most 
likely there would be points where I should think they were not quite so useful as they 
might be. mae 

8800. In making a catalogue, do not you think it a great advantage that there should 
be some rule, so that a person who is once acquainted with the rule may know where to 
find the work ?—Most assuredly so; but I should think that those rules should be so drawn 
up as to accord with the course which any person of common sense would be most likely 
to pursue in order to find a book out ; because if I must study the rules for a week before 
I can make myself master of them, I think they must be a worthless set of rules. J am 
sure that I should never, by studying the rules, have been led to look for the Minutes of 
the Committee of Council on Education, or for the publications of the Parker Society, 
under the head of « Academies.” 

8801. You have stated that you found the library very incomplete, and you referred to 
theological tracts, some historical works, and some periodical publications ?—Yes. 

8802. Have you ever seen in the reading-room a book in which readers can enter the 
names of any works that they find deficient ?—I have entered some of those in the “ Libri 
Desiderati;” the instances I have given I have, in fact, taken out of the “ Libri Desiderati ;” 
all the deficiencies I have mentioned were deficiencies which occurred to me at a time 
when I had leisure to enter them; but Ido not by any means intend to say that those 
are the only books I found deficient. On the contrary, I have been very often distressed 
by not finding books, which I have not put in the “ Libri Desiderati,” as I did not antici- 
pate it would be of much use. 

8803. Are you aware that there is only a certain sum set aside annually for the pur- 
chase of books ?—Perfectly so, and I think it would be most unreasonable to suppose that 
every book that a man wished to see should be in the library; but, without doubt, there 
are books which are so important, such as standard works, that, after a certain number of 
years, they should be found occupying a place in a library like this. For instance, the 
book I mentioned, the History of the Jesuits, is a standard work; it is an authentic 
history written by members of the order itself; it is a book well known, and which no 
gentleman who paid much attention to works of Romish literature would, probably, be 
without in his own library ; and, therefore, it is a book which ought to be in the Museum, 

8804. Can you tell us when the entry was made among the “ Libri Desiderati”” of this 
book being wanted?—It must have been two or three years ago. I am merely judging 
now from the time when I was pursuing that particular subject. 

8805. Is the History of the Jesuits a book easily to be obtained ?—I should think there 
would be no great difficulty in procuring it. I am not, of course, aware. I have never 
inquired for it among booksellers, but it does not strike me that it is a book which it 
would be very difficult to procure. 

8806. You do not think it is a very scarce book ?—I should say certainly not: that is my 
impression; I cannot speak positively. 

8807. (Mr. Milnes.) Have your studies led you to consult many foreign libraries ?— 
No, I have been in this country for the last quarter of a century nearly. 

8808. You have not then consulted any other libraries ?—No, very little indeed. 

8809. Are there any other suggestions which you wish to make ?—There are various 
points that I have noted down with regard to cataloguing. 

8810. We should be obliged to you to give us any information with reference to cata- 
loguing, which has come under your own observation ?—I have found frequently this to be 
the case,—and the very History of the Society of Jesuits, which I have mentioned, is an in- 
stance of it,—that different volumes of a large work are written by different authors, but 
are not catalogued under the name of the different authors, but under the name of the 
general work, or some one of the authors. Thus again, works of medieval history are not 
to be found in the catalogue at all; unless you happen to know the collection in which the 
particular author’s work is inserted, you have no means of tracing it in the library. I 
think it would be very desirable to have them catalogued under the head of the different 
authors. 

8811. (Lord Seymour.) Then you think that it is not sufficient, where one book is a col- 
lection of a great number of voyages, for instance, or a collection of a great number of 
histories, to put it under one head, but that it ought to be put under the separate heads 
of the authors ?—That is the point where your cross-references come in, and that isa 
legitimate subject for cross-references. 

8812. Perhaps you will refer in the printed catalogue to the letter A again. There isa 
collection there, in the first page of voyages, “ Pieter Vander,” “A A.”. You there observe 
that the different voyages are given separately ?—Just so; I think that is very desirable— 
most assuredly so. I think everything that increases the facility to the reader in finding 
the books, is most desirable, if it does not make the catalogue too large. 

8813. But even though it tends to extend the catalogue, yet, for the purpose of 
reference, is it not so desirable, that the catalogue without it would be very incomplete ?— 
I think most decidedly so. 

8814. Will you state your opinion with respect to the subject of tracts and pamphlets ?— 
I think that tracts and pamphlets ought to be collected and bound up together more 
according to their nature; different subjects ought not to be intermixed. I do not know 
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what the system is upon which they are bound together here; I have not been behind the 
scenes, and therefore I cannot tell. For instance, with reference to Bulls of Popes, I have 
found different Bulls of different Popes scattered over a number of volumes of tracts. Now 
I should have said, that all those stray Bulls ought to have been in one volume. I do not 
now speak of the collection of Bulls in the Bullarium, but of single Bulls, that are mere 
tracts or pamphlets; they ought to be bound together. In the same way, I think, with 
regard to pamphlets which refer to a particular controversy, for instance, in our own 
Church ; all the tracts of that controversy, and the pamphlets, as far as they can be pro- 
cured, ought to be got together and bound up together. 

8815. Do you think it is of greater advantage to bind them together than to have each 
tract bound separately ?—I should say, that where the tracts are homogeneous, the binding 
of them together would be a great advantage. First of all, it would be an enormous 
expense to bind them all separately ; and, secondly, it would create much less trouble if 
you bound the tracts together according to certain subjects; because they would be fur- 
nished to the reader in one volume; and, in one view, he would see the whole of the tracts 
on one subject before him. 

8816. But might not this inconvenience occur, that while one person was reading a tract 
in the volume, some other person might want one of the other tracts, which would be 
detained from him for a long time?—Just so; and that is my objection: for instance, you 
might find one reading on theology, another on history, and another on some other branch 
of literature, and they might pitch on the same volume of tracts, because tracts of dif- 
ferent kinds are bound together in the same volume. If the principle I suggest were 
adopted, that all homogeneous tracts should be bound together, that inconvenience would 
very seldom happen. 

$817. Itis very important, in your view, that tracts that may be required by different 
persons should not be bound together in the same volume, if possible; for instance, that if 
one person is requiring to look at a sermon for a theological purpose, he should be able to 
get it without being interfered with by another person who is pursuing a historical re- 
search ?—Exactly so, that is what I mean. 

8518. But then would not this inconvenience arise if you bound them togvether—for in- 
stance, if you bound the sermons printed in England, we will say, in 1650, a person may 
be anxious to read those sermons for some historical allusion, and another person may be 
searching for the same in order to follow out a theological study; if you bound many 
together, you would have the inconvenience, that the person who is pursuing history will 
interfere with the person who is pursuing a theological research ?—-Of course there is 
always the possibility and the probability of such a thing occurring; but, at the same time, 
I think the more you bring tracts of the same class, referring to the same subject, together 
into volumes, the more you avoid the probability of that inconvenience arising. You 
cannot altogether avoid it, because two persons may fix upon an identical book for the 
same purpose ; but you avoid it more and more, the more you bring the subjects together. 

8819. Do not you avoid it more and more, the more you subdivide them ?—So you do; 
I would not put too many tracts into the same volume, but I think I would hardly bestow a 
binding upon each individual tract. With regard to tracts, I think it would be a great 
advantage, if each volume in which a number of tracts are bound up, had a manuscript 
title-page, and the whole volume were paged through in manuscript ; by that means, a 

erson would have great facility in finding what he wanted. 

8820. (Viscount Canning.) With respect to binding tracts, have you observed whether, 
in the cases in which distinct tracts, on different subjects, have been bound together, the 
volumes appeared to have been newly bound or bound since they came into the Museum, 
or otherwise ?—I really cannot answer that question, because I have never examined 
them with that view; but I have been sometimes astonished by the assemblage I have got. 

8821. Would you be surprised to hear, that many of the tracts which have come into the 
possession of the Museum, came already bound, containing many tracts in one volume ?— 
Naturally they would frequently come so; but I should say, that that would. not at all 
interfere with my view of the matter, because, as to all such volumes that came into the 
library, I should feel it my duty, if it could be done without spoiling the tracts, to take 
them to pieces and to replace them in different bindings, in proper order. 

8822. Have you any particular tracts in your mind, and if so, will you mention them ?— 
No, Ihave not; all that I state to you is from the recollection of many years’ reading, when 
I have been at the Museum from time to time. I have certainly read very extensively at 
times, in order to search out particular points, which has led to my having a great number 
of tracts as well as books before me. 

8823. (Lord Seymour.) You said that you thought it would be an advantage, if the 
tracts were all paged in manuscript?—Yes. I should have a manuscript paging through 
the volume, when [ had got a volume which was sufficiently satisfactory to feel pretty sure 
that it would never be interfered with afterwards. It would require that consideration. 
If you thought, for instance, that you had a volume which was rather incomplete, and you 
knew that at that period there were some tracts and pamphlets published, that you would 
wish to acquire for the Museum by and by, and bind up in the same volume, you should 
then certainly not have recourse to the manuscript paging. 

8824. Would not this inconvenience happen very often, if you bound up such tracts as 
were extant in the Museum, that a few years hence you might purchase some other tracts 
which ought to go intermediately between the tracts already bound up ?~Yes, exactly so; 
and I have some suggestions to make on that head. I think, in gencral, the great want of 
the library seems to be this, that there ought to be some persons who are thoroughly 
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acquainted with the several departments, who should look over what is wanted in the 
library. There is no one, it seems to me, whose business and duty itis to see that this and 
that department of the library is as complete as it ought to be. I may be wrong in stating 
this, but that seems to me to be the case. It appears to me, that a library of this kind 
should be put upon very much the same footing as an University is. In an University, 
vou have Professors who represent each one his department; and I should say that, in a 
library of this kind, you ought to have head librarians for the different departments, so 
that one man being responsible, we will say, for Theology, he should see that his depart- 
ment was not only properly arranged, but that it was complete. If there was that arrange- 
ment made, no doubt a person so appointed, if he took an interest in the matter, would 
acquaint himself with the publications which have come out at different times, and he 
would watch for those publications, as they were to be had in the booksellers’ shops. It is 
totally impossible that that can be done upon the mere chance of readers asking for this 
and that particular book. 

8825. (Mr. Milnes.) You think, therefore, the whole ‘establishment of the library to 
be too large to be under the surveillance of any one man ?—To be sure; let a man 
possess ever so comprehensive a knowledge of books, it is totally impossible that one man, 
be he ever so learned, and ever so intelligent, should have that thorough knowledge of 
books in all departments, which I consider to be necessary in order to manage the library 
well. And there would be this advantage, if you had departmental librarians, that a 
reader who wished for information, might consult the librarian occasionally, and obtain 
his advice with regard to his reading in that department. ‘The librarian might very likely 
put the reader in the way of finding books much more easily than he could under the 
system on which the library is now conducted. 

8826. (Lord Seymour.) Do we understand you to mean that you wish that in the library 
there should be some one who attended principally to the Theological Department, and 
another person, for instance, who attended to the Historical Department ?—Just so; and 
another the Mathematical, another the Medical, and so on. I should subdivide. I 
should form the library into libraries for different departments, each of which should 
constitute the library of that department of knowledge or science; and over each such 
department I would have a librarian,—not a man that is merely able to tell you the titles 
of books, who is mechanically acquainted with books, but a man who, being a literary man, 
knows the whole of the literature in that department, and who should have the superintend- 
ence of that one department of the library. 

8827. And then, for the convenience of those persons who are at the head of the several 
departments, would you re-divide the collection, so that in one set of rooms there should 
be the theological library, in another the historical, and so on ?—That I should say would 
be by far the more satisfactory, if it were feasible; but I do not sufficiently know the 
arrangements of the building to be able to give an opinion as to whether it be feasible,—if 
feasible, it would be decidedly the most convenient way. 

8828. But would it not be almost necessary, if you had a person at the head of each 
department, in order that they might not interfere with each other, to divide the depart- 
ments placed under their charge into separate libraries ?/—There would be a great 
difficulty if it was not so, because there would be a great expenditure of labour in looking 
after the books, and bringing them backwards and forwards, much of which would be 
saved if you had the library of one department all in one room. 

8829, Would there not be also a great difficulty in so classifying the books, as to say 
which book should be placed under the scientific, and which under the historical depart- 
ments ?—That I hardly think. I think there would be great facility in that. And I was 
going to suggest that along with the subdivision of the hbrary there ought to be a classed 
catalogue. Hach department ought to have its own catalogue,—not alphabetical, but 
classed. At the same time, that is not to do away with a general alphabetical catalogue, 
because I think that very important. There ought to be two kinds of catalogue: one 
classifying the books in the department to which they belong, which catalogue it would be 
the duty of the head of the department to see properly executed; and another general 
catalogue in alphabetical order. 

8830. In making these valuable observations, have you considered at all what would be 
the additional charge upon the public of your proposed arrangement of departments and 
catalogues ?—No, I have not. In fact, when I received the letter in which I was told that 
I should be examined to-day, I said to myself, « Here are a great many things to which I 
object, and I hardly think it is fair that I should go into a public establishment andgsay, 
I find this and that objectionable, without being prepared, if I was asked the question, to 
suggest a remedy,” and therefore I have turned my attention to this point. But as to the 
estimate of expense, it is rather beyond me to enter upon it. At the same time, I| do not 
think that the appointment of departmental librarians would be a matter of great expense, 
because | should think that about a dozen or twenty men, till you got the library into 
perfect order, would be sufficient, and afterwards you might reduce them, and combine two 
departments of a somewhat similar nature at a later period. 

8831. Then you look forward to requiring at least from a dozen to twenty persons ?—No 
doubt. In the first instance, I should say twenty, because there must be an immense 
number of books that would have to be so classed ; and it would take possibly five or ten 
years until you got the library into perfect order; but when you had once got it into order, 
you might throw two departmental libraries together. I think you could make many 
arrangements of that sort when you had completed the departments. Supposing, for 
instance, you took English Theology and Foreign Theology, and made two departments 
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of ini for the facility of getting them arranged, afterwards you might throw them 
together. ; 

8832. (Sir R. I Murchison.) Would it not be necessary that those departmental libra- 
rians should be under the chief librarian, in order to prevent disputes as to books belonging 
to one department or another ?—Certainly ; and I think they should meet once a month 
perhaps, and consult together; and then would arise the question of allotting books which 
might be doubtful ; if one man claimed them for his department, and another for his depart- 
ment—that would be a question to be arranged, which they should go to; but I think the 
librarians would soon agree upon it. 

8833. (Lord Seymour.) In recommending those different divisions and departmental 
librarians, do you look forward to their giving advice as to the books to be purchased ?— 
I should say certainly it would be their business to see that everything was complete, each 
in his department. There are many deficiencies I have noticed, which would not exist if 
there were those arrangements. Tor instance, I am quite sure if there had been a head 
of the Theological Department, the Minutes of the Methodist Conference would have 
been found. ‘There would be the charges of Bishops ; there would be the charges of Arch- 
deacons; all those things would be called in by the man whose department it was. As it 
is at present, it is totally impossible for any one mind to grasp all those things. 

8834. Then do you look forward to their completing the different departments by 
having larger grants of public money ?—In some respects that would be necessary. Books 
like the Jesuit History must be purchased; but the Minutes of the Methodist Conference, 
and books of that kind, are independent of the fund, because of that description of books 
the parties are bound to supply a copy without payment. 

8835. Then you would recommend that in every case where they are not supplied, the 
Trustees should institute an action against the publisher for not sending the books?— 
No, I hardly would recommend such a stringent measure as that ; but I think if there was 
a head of the department whose business it was to get the department as complete as 
possible, at all events with reference to English books that could be obtained without 
expense, he would lay himself fairly open to animadversion from the Trustees upon any 
deficiencies being discovered. 

8836. (Mr. Milnes.) You think that as there is a law saying that those books should be 
supplied, that law should be so far enforced as to supply the necessities of the Museum ? 
— Exactly so. 

8837. (Lord Seymour.) Do you know what the law is as to the books to be obtained 
from those parties ’—I understand it as I have been given to understand by my own pub- 
lisher when I have published books myself, viz., that a certain number of copies are 
retained and are claimable, I do not know within what period of time, by certain public 
libraries, of which the British Museum is one; and that any book published in England 
within a certain period may be demanded of the bookseller; but I apprehend that after a 
certain lapse of time, the bookseller would be at liberty to say, “ It is too long ago, you 
ought to have applied before. 

8838. Do you know. whether the law insists upon the book being sent here, or merely 
gives the institution a right to send for the book within a certain time ?—I cannot say for 
certain; but my apprehension of that is, that it is only a right on the part of the Museum 
to claim the book, and that the bookseller is not bound to send it. 

8839. You think, in short, that not getting the books that are published in England is 
a neglect on the part of the officers of the Museum ?—Well, I would not like to use a term 
that might be personally offensive to any one. I rather think it arises out of the system. 
I think that unless there are such librarians as I have described, who have particular de- 
partments to look after/it cannot be done; it is entirely beyond the scope of any one man 
to reach all the books that are published, and to see that they are all brought in. 

8840. If the system be wrong, the Trustees are answerable for the system, are they not? 
—I merely just state the defects and evils which I consider as existing; wherever you may 
choose to throw the blame is not my concern. I would rather not say where the blame 
lies, for Lam not competent to do that. 

8841. Now, in recommending this subdivision, do you not think it would rather interfere 
with than assist the readers in the reading-room in getting books, if they had to send to 
so many different departments for a work, unless they knew the exact divisions, and 
whether the work was arranged under the Theological or under the Historical Collection ? 
—I beg your pardon. I would not let the readers be any the wiser as to the subdivision, 
because the works would be catalogued just on the same principle, with the press-marks, 
and the officers of the establishment would know where the different works were to be found 
without hesitation. I rather think it would be an advantage, because when I come, for 
instance, and read, perhaps upon foreign literature, all the books I send for, probably are 
contained in one department; if | am inquiring at another time upon theology, all would 
come out of that department; if they were all placed in one room, the probability is that 
I should get my books half an hour sooner, or in a much shorter time, and the attendants 
would have only half the trouble. 

8842. How many books do you often send for in the day in the Museum ?—I am’ 
ashamed to say that I have had 150 volumes all at one time. I always come for research. 
I have got a large library of my own, but, of course, it cannot reach to what I want; and 
when I come here, I generally have a paper with very copious memoranda, to look up 
references of all sorts which I have found in the course of my reading in my own books at 
home, therefore I am a very troublesome customer, 

8843. When you have had your books brought to you, have you ever wished them to 
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be put aside for you that you might. consult them on another day ?—Very frequently ; 
when I read on successive days, | always do that. ; 

8844. Do you think you have had every facility given you in that respect ?—Most 
assuredly. I beg to say that every facility the system affords is given to the readers, and 
I feel most grateful for the courtesy and kindness I have met with. 

8845. Do you object to the system which requires of the readers that they should give 
the title of the book and enter the press-mark ?—No, I do not. I do not see how there can 
be any objection to it. I think it depends very much upon the readers themselves whether 
the system is troublesome or not. If a reader chooses to copy out the whole title of the 
book he requires, that is his own affair; but I only put the first two or three words, and I 
never find any difficalty. 

8846. Putting the press-mark ?—Putting the press-mark, 

8847. Then you do not think it unreasonable to require the readers to put the press- 
marks ?— Not the least. 

8848. You were going to add some other observations ?—There is one point that I should 
wish to mention, and that is, that the air is very bad in your reading-room. 

8849. Do you mean that it is very ill ventilated ?—Very ill ventilated ; so that towards 
the latter part of the day it really affects one’s health. I do not know what the warming 
apparatus is, but it appears to me to be very unwholesome air; and I find, particularly in 
the winter time, that coming here day after day, one’s health is very seriously affected by 
it, and I think the attendants find it very unwholesome. There is another point: I do not 
know that I am justified in mentioning it, but it is as to the limit to the age of admission, 
which I think is very undesirable. There must be a rule, of course, and a limit somewhere, 
but I think it may happen that youths not quite 18 years of age will make a much better 
use of the library than some persons who are 50 years old who go there. I think that in 
the case of persons under the age of 18, there ought to be a facility given by a certificate 
from some person eminent in literature, or some public Professor, or some person or other 
whose word can be taken for it, that the youth is coming to read for a specific object; and 
if you chose to restrict it in this way, that the youth should not get his card for six 
months under 18, but that he should only get it for a month, for a specifie object, sub- 
jecting him to another application for renewal at the end of the period, I think that would 
be satisfactory. I mention this in consequence of having recently wished my own son to 
come here to read up a particular subject; and he could not be admitted, though he is as 
tall as myself, and would make as good use of the library as myself; but not being 18, he 
is beyond the rule. 

8850. Those are exceptions: would you not have some general rule as to not admitting 
youths ; otherwise you would have youths sent to the library, who are studying for school ? 
—I would have a specific certificate, not only that he is fit to be admitted, but that he has 
a specific object in view. I spoke to Dr. Jelf, the Principal of King’s College, about it, 
and he said he found the restriction operate against him in cases where he should be glad 
to give the admission if he could. 

S851. Is it not the case that, at present in the reading-room, there is not much room to 
spare for any additional readers?—Yes; and I think that is one of the reasons why it is 
so ill ventilated ; indeed, if you come ata late period of the day, you can hardly find 
room sometimes, and if you are a reader like myself, calling for a great many volumes, 
and occupying a table to yourself, you really feel yourself to be a nuisance to other 
readers, because you exclude those who would otherwise sit at the same table. 

8852. Do you feel that it would be a great advantage to the public and to the interests 
of literature, if more space were afforded to the reading-room ?—Assuredly so; I think 
there is very large space in the galleries, in which there are books, and where readers 
might sit if the books were kept properly locked up ; and that is one of the things I wish to 
mention, that the books which are in the reading-room are now in open cases, which afford 
every opportunity, certainly, for anybody who wishes to refer to them ; but they often get 
astray. For instance, I had to look up Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates a little while ago. 
I used one particular volume, but could not finish it on that day; I came a day or two 
after to get the remainder of the same debate, and the volume had disappeared. I am 
quite sure every possible pains was taken to hunt it up, but it did not make its appear- 
ance till a week or two afterwards. 

8853. Then those cases stand open, in the reading-room?—Yes, for any one to 
go to. 

8854. That is for the accommodation of any persons who want any of those books, that 
they may take them?—Yes; but I would keep those books locked up, to prevent their 
getting confused. 

8855. (Mr. Milnes.) Do you think that the general class of readers that frequent the 
reading-room, is such as should properly be admitted into an institution of this kind ? 
—I should say that the great majority are ; there are persons who scem to come merely to 
kill time: they get a book down, and sit and read it; but I should think that the great 
majority of the readers, at least four out of five, perhaps more, are persons who come for a 
Serious purpose. 

8856. Then you would say that, as far as your observation goes, a very large majority of 
the readers come to this institution, either for purposes of serious study or of important re- 
search ?—Oh, certainly ; most assuredly so. 

[Zhe Witness withdrew.] 


Adjourned till To-morrow, at 12 o’clock. 
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Fripay, March 30, 1849. 
The Earu of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 
Viscount Canninc, Sir Ropericx I. Murcuison, and Mr. Mines. 


William Hallowes Miller, M.A., F.R.S., examined. 

8857. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) You are Professor of Mineralogy in the University of 
Cambridge ?—Yes. 

8858. Will you mention the names of the works which you have published ?—« Papers 
on the Forms and Optical Properties of Crystals,” in the ‘Cambridge Transactions” and 
the “Philosophical Magazine ; “ An Examination of the Forms of Crystals found in 
Slags,” conjointly with Dr. Percy, in a late volume of the “Reports of the British Asso- 
ciation ;” “ A ‘Treatise on Crystallography ;’ and Lam now, conjointly with Mr. Brooke, 
engaged in writing a treatise on mineralogy. 

$809. Have you inspected from time to time the collection of simple minerals in the 
British Museum ?—Yes. 

8860. Will you have the goodness to give the Commission your opinion on the general 
value of that collection ?—That it is an extremely valuable collection, both with regard to 
the goodness of the specimens themselves, and the extent of the collection. 

8861. Is the collection entitled to rank with the public collections of minerals of other 
countries ?—I think it is fully entitled to rank with the best collections that I know, 
namely, the collection in the Jardin des Plantes in Paris, the Imperial collection at Vienna, 
and the collection belonging to Berlin—belonging, I believe, to the University of Berlin, 
and which is very much superior to many of the other European collections,—to that of 
Bonn, for example, and to that of Munich and of Dresden. 

8862. Very superior ?—Very superior. 

8863. Were you acquainted with the collection when it was first arranged by Mr. Konig 
in the long eastern gallery of the Museum ?—I was acquainted with the collection when it 
was arranged in that gallery. 

8864. Was not the arrangement, naming, and labelling of all the minerals, as executed 
by Mr. Konig, a work of considerable labour, and requiring very great attention ?—A work 
ot enormous labour. I can speak of that from experience, having had in Cambridge to 
arrange a collection of minerals formed by Sir Abraham Hume, and presented by Lord 
Alford to the University. 

8865. Are the specimens so placed in the glass cases that their forms may be conve- 
niently examined?—Certainly. I could not suggest any mode of exhibiting them to 

reater advantage. 

8866. In the foreign public muscums with which you are acquainted, are the simple 
minerals placed in the same building with geological specimens and organic fossils ?—Yes; 
in Paris that is the case; at Munich it is the case; at Vienna it is the.case; at the 
Museum at Berlin I believe it is the case. I know that there are collections of natural 
history in the same building which contains the mineralogical collection. I cannot at the 
present moment recollect whether I observed geological collections there, but in all proba- 
bility there were. 

8867. Is it desirable that the scientific student should have access in the same locality to 
simple minerals and geological specimens ?—Undoubtedly. Perhaps it would be well to 
adduce the opinions of others upon that point. 

8868, If you can favour us with any opinions of that kind, we shall be obliged to you?— 
Thave made some extracts. Mr. Aikin, in the introduction to his “ Manual of Mineralogy,” 
says :-— All sound geological knowledge depends primarily on a familiar acquaintance with 
the distinctive characters of simple minerals.” Professor Gustavus Rosée, of Berlin, 
appears to consider it of so much importance, that he has suspended the progress of his 
‘:’|'yeatise on Mineralogy,” in order that he might have time to write a work on mine- 
yalogical geology. In several works the importance of it is shown ; for example, “ Hens- 


to) Es Fy > > 
low’s Account of the Geology of Anglesea ;” Von Waltershausen’s “Sketch of Iceland.” 


There are also other opinions: one by Sir John Herschel in his «‘ Discourse on the Study 
of Natural Philosophy.” an 

8869. Perhaps you will favour us with the citation of Sir John Herschel’s opinion (i 
«There is no branch of science which presents so many points of contact with other 
departments of physical research, and serves as a connecting link between so many distant 
points of philosophical speculation, as this. To the geologist, the chemist, the optician, 
the crystallographer, the physician, it offers especially the very elements of their knowledge, 
and a field for many of their most curious and important inquiries.” That is from 
Part 3, chapter 4, section 326, page 290, first edition. 

8870. In reference to the connection between mineralogical and geological collections, 
we would ask you if amber, for example, has not hitherto been classed with simple minerals, 
and if that substance does not often contain beautifully preserved animal remains ?—Cer- 
tainly it does. A. on vi 

8871. In such a collection as that of the British Museum, is it not desirable to exhibit 
specimens which indicate the origin and changes of coal, salt, sulphur, and many other 
mineral substances ?-—I think so. 

8872, In order to keep up the collection, is it essential that fresh purchases of minerals 
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should be made periodically ?—Most certainly ; for not only are new minerals discovered 
from time to time, but many new varieties of old minerals, the new varieties being either 
more pure or exhibiting forms that have not hitherto been observed. 

8873. Do you think that the collection of minerals in the British Museum might even- 
tually be made the groundwork of instruction to students in science ?—It would be most 
desirable that such should be done; and I think it might be done readily. 

8874. With reference to your previous replies, and to the subject generally, do you 
think it important that the collection of minerals should form, as it has done, an integral 
part of the Natural History Departments in the British Museum ?—Most certainly. 

8875. Have you any other observation that you wish to make as regards the better 
administration of the collection here?—No ; I have no other observation to make on that 


subject. 
[ The Witness withdrew. | 


Henry James Brooke, Esq., F.R.S., examined. 


8876. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) You have been for many years a Fellow of the Royal 
Society ?—I have very many years. Twenty years and upwards, I believe. 

8877. Will you be so good as to state what memoirs or works you have written (we will 
not ask you to enumerate them all) on mineralogical science ?—I have written one work on 
mineralogical science, on crystallography, and I have published I do not know how many, 
twenty, thirty, or more, memoirs and papers on detached subjects connected with miner- 
alogy. 

8878. Have you long known the collection of simple minerals in the British Museum ?— 
I have known it for a considerable number of years. I should say thirty or forty years. 

8879. Do you consider the collection to be worthy of our country ; and may it stand a 
comparison with the collections of foreign countries ?—Yes, I believe it may with that of 
any foreign country ; and certainly, in the rarer English minerals it is, I believe, superior. 
I have not seen the collections on the Continent, but I am told that it is very superior 
to any continental collection in most of the rarer minerals of our own country. 

8880. Was not the arrangement of the minerals (which the Commissioners have been 
told was solely executed by Mr. Kénig), a work requiring considerable labour and dis- 
crimination and attention ?—The arrangement is in conformity with a system first, I 
believe, proposed by Berzelius. It has been adopted, I think, very judiciously by Mr, 
Kénig, and it must have been an immense labour to arrange the minerals in the order in 
which they now stand. 

8881. Can you mention the groups of minerals in which you consider the collection 
most rich ?—I cannot from my recollection of it. I have not looked through it now for 
eight or ten years, and my recollection of it is not sufficiently perfect to enable me to 
state what particular groups are the most complete. Ishould say, that they are generally 
very complete. 

8882. Is it not essential then, in order to keep up the collection creditably, that fresh 
purchases should be made periodically !—Absolutely necessary to keep up its usefulness, 
and to preserve its reputation. 

8883. Do you consider that the collection of minerals is intimately linked on to the 
geological and other collections of natural history ?—Most unquestionably. 

8884. Looking to natural history as a whole, do you think it desirable that the col- 
lection of minerals should continue to form an integral part of the Natural History De- 
partments of the British Museum?—I think the Natural History Departments of the 
British Museum would be entirely defective without it. To break up in any manner the 
Natural History Collection, as it at present exists in the British Museum, would, I think, 
lower the scientific reputation which this country now enjoys, and would be attended by a 
loss of caste among the family of nations by whom science is now so extensively and 
sedulously cultivated. It would also very much diminish its usefulness. 

8885. Do not you, in expressing those sentiments, express the opinion of all the mineral- 
ogists and naturalists with whom you are acquainted ?—I believe so. 

8886. (Chairman.) You were understood to say, that you were satisfied generally with 
the arrangement adopted by Mr. Konig ?—The selection of one among the many modes 
of arrangement in which minerals or other objects of natural history may be placed, is a 
matter of judgment; there are differences of opinion with respect to particular modes of 
arrangement. Iam, myself, very well satisfied with the mode that Mr. Konig has adopted 
in arranging the minerals here. I think it brings families of minerals together more 
clearly than they would be brought by any other system. 

8887. In short, you consider it one that answers very fairly and very completely the 
purposes of the student and inquirer upon that subject ?—I think it does. 


[The Witness withdrew. } 
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Warington W. Smyth, Eisq., examined. 


8888. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) You are mining geologist in the Geological Survey of 
the United Kingdom ?—Yes. 

8889. Under the direction of Sir Henry De la Beche?—Yes. 

8890. Believing that you have examined the collections of simple minerals in foreign 
countries, we would beg you to give us your opinion upon the comparative value of the 
simple minerals in the British Museum 2—I think that the collection in the British Musem 
takes, perhaps not the highest rank among those collections which I have seen, but yet 
certainly a very high place. It is perhaps inferior in extent to two or three of those on 
the Continent; but 1 believe in the fulness of most of the groups of minerals it is not 
second to any, except to that of the Ecole des Mines in Paris. 

8891. The simple minerals in the British Museum were long ago arranged on the che- 
mical or Berzelius system by Mr. Kénig: are you acquainted with that fact ?—I am. 

8892. Did that arrangement involve much labour and discrimination ?—It no doubt 
involved very great labour to have classed them in that manner, whatever the previous 
arrangement may have been, and I think it reflects great credit on Mr. Konig that he 
should have selected this method of Berzelius, inasmuch as it combines the advantages of 
most of the other methods which have been proposed to classify minerals by. 

8893. Do you prefer the chemical arrangement to the crystallographical arrangement of 
minerals ?—Decidedly, because under a purely crystallographical system, many substances 
which are totally dissimilar in their chemical as well as physical properties would be 
classed together, whereas others which are possessed of most of the same properties 
would be at such a distance asunder, that it would render the study of the subject 
extremely difficult. This method of Berzelius also, which classes minerals according to 
their electro-negative element, is very far superior in that respect to the former classifi- 
cation proposed by him according to the electro-positive. 

8894. Is it desirable that the student should have access in the same building to simple 
minerals as well as to those other productions of nature on which geological science is 
founded ?—I think that geological science being founded in a great measure on an 
acquaintance with natural history in general, no collection could be considered complete 
which does not unite the natural history of the inorganic with that of the organic 
kingdom. 

8895. In foreign countries, are not simple minerals usually placed in the same building 
with other materials connected with geological science ?—In the most complete collections 
which I have seen, as for instance at Vienna and Prague, the collection of minerals is 
always attached to the collection of natural history; but I ought perhaps to state, that 
both in Vienna and in Paris they have a separate collection which looks more to the 
application of mineralogy to the arts, and as such, is entirely distinct from the natural 
history collection. 

8896. That is a double collection ?—That is a double collection, and the collection in 
those cases which is attached to the Natural History Museum sends its duplicates to that 
second collection, in order that they may form a useful series for lecturing upon. 

8897. That second or double collection, the Montanistic of Vienna, if we understand 
you, may be compared with that Museum which is now in progress of forming under Sir 
Henry De la Beche, the Museum of Practical Geology ?—It may in many respects. ‘The 
Montanistic Museum at Vienna comprises a collection of simple minerals systematically 
arranged for lecturing from, as well as a geological collection, and a collection of ores 
topographically arranged according to the distribution of the mines throughout the 
monarchy ; but it would be considered there, 1 believe, that the collection of natural 
history would be but a fragment if the minerals were taken away from it. 

8898. Do you think it desirable that the integrity of the Natural History Departments in 
the British Museum should be preserved by retaining the collection of simple minerals as 
part of them ?—I think that, as a Museum of Natural History, it must be looked upon as 
an imperfect collection, if the minerals were removed from it. 


[The Witness withdrew, | 


John George Cochrane, "sq., further examined. 


8899. (Chairman.) Have you any observations to make in explanation of, or in addition 
to your former evidence?—There are a few points which I wish just to advert to. In 
question 7132, I was asked the expense of the London catalogue; I have filled it up with 
the sum, I could not at the moment tell; it was 1OOJ. for the first catalogue with the two 
supplements; then in 7137, L was asked the cost of the 2nd catalogue ; I said then, I 
thought it was somewhere about 350/.; I find it was 3307. Then I was asked in questions 
7154 and 7157, as to the number of entries over and above the number of books in the 
catalogue. There are in the catalogue numbered 9746, and I find that those additional 
entries which are not numbered amount to 9910. 

8900. What is the excess of entries over the works?—9910. 

8901. (Viscount Canning.) With respect to what you said just now of the cost, do you 
include in that any portion of your own salary or the salary paid to your assistant ?—No, 
none. 
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8902, Simply the printer's bill? —The printing and paper. In 7174, you will find an 
answer to that particular question. ‘The first point that I objected to on account of the 
vagueness of the title of « Africa, Town of,” given to that German pamphlet, “ Eroberung 
der stadt Affrica,” in 7244 and 7246, and alterwards there was a further inquiry about it. 
The Commissioners may recollect that, I supposed it to refer to the Expedition of 
Charles V. against Africa, and under 7277, your Lordship asked me a question, and men- 
tioned what you considered the thing to be, after which, from misconception, I supposed 
that I had been wrong, and in reply to the Lord Advocate admitted it. Now, having 
examined the volume of tracts of which it forms one, attentively, I find I was perfectly 
right. I will read a note I have made in addition to my evidence : i: Charles V. made two 
hostile expeditions against the Turkish settlements in Africa; the first against Tunis and 
Algiers in 1535, which he himself commanded, and was unsuccessful. ‘The second in 
1550, at the head of which he placed Vega, the Viceroy of Sicily, and Prince Andrea 
Doria, the results of which were the defeat of Dragut Reis, the famous pirate, and the 
capture of Tunis or Tripoli, (the town of Africa); of this expedition, the tract in question 
is an account.” JI have referred to Sandoval, Carlos Quinto, ii., 500, Marmol, L’ Afrique, 
ii, 506-518, Muratori, Annali d'Italia, English Works, x., 307, Ascham’s Report of 
Germany, 8; all those point to that particular expedition. 

8903. Still you recollect that it was an operation against a town called Africa in Africa, 
by the Viceroy of Sicily ?—Yes; but I understood it was contested, whether Charles iV: 
had anything to do with it. I think that will appear by question 7248. 

8904. Did you not in answer to a former question, 7246, say that you should put it 
under Charles V.’—Yes, as one of the events of his reign, 

8905. Are you still of that opinion?—Still; but in the answer which I intended to 
give, and which I believe I did give under 7228, on first looking at it, I said, « I should 
say in this case, that the first three words (which are left out in the catalogue) should 
have been inserted, “ Neue Zeitung der.” 

8906. Was not one of the events of Napoleon's reign, or Napoleon’s power, the siege 
and reduction of the City of Genoa ?—Certainly. 

8907. Would you put that siege under Napoleon or Bonaparte, or Genoa?—That 
would depend upon the size of the work ; in this case it turns out only to be a mere news- 
paper, and in the other it is a volume of some size. 

8908. (Viscount Canning) Would you put “« The History of the Battle of Pavia,” or 
“The Taking of Rome,” under Charles V. ’—Certainly. 

8909. Not under “ Pavia,” or “Rome ?’—You might ; but it would be a double entry. 
In Marmol’s « L’ Afrique,” there is a long description of the operations against © Africa,” 
supposed to be the ancient Aphrodisium; but Muratori, in his Annali, calls it «Citta 
appellata Tripoli Affrica (de Barberia).” 

8910. Therefore if “Tripoli” was mixed up with it, it appears to have been a considerable 
mistake ?—In “ Ascham’s Report of Germany,” written in 1552, only two years after, he 
speaks of it as “ Tunis.” 

8911. How would you catalogue “The Siege of Badajos;” would you catalogue that 
under the name of Wellington?’’—It might come as one of the events that he was instru- 
mental in. 

8912. No doubt; but would you catalogue it under his name ?-—No. 

8913. Have you any further notices on the evidence that you wish to make ?—I made a 
remark upon “ Amhurst”’ in answer to question 7249—* Amhurst, Terre Filius” —that it 
did not appear under “Amburst,” but I find since, and I have found it merely accidentally, 
that it is entered under Academies, “The University of Oxford,” p- 72, but with no 
reference to “Amhurst.” ‘The questions from 7249 to 7255, I believe, are taken up with 
that point. I spoke of the book as being extremely well known, and I observe, that 
Mr. Hallam, in his « Constitutional History of England,” says :—*I can scarcely quote 
‘Amhurst’s Terrz Filius’ as authority; it 1s a very clever though rather libellous invec- 
tive against the University of Oxford at that time; but from internal evidence, aswell as 
the confirmation which better authorities afford it, I have no doubt that it contains much 
truth.” Then with regard to « Peter Martyr,” about which there was some discussion, the 
authority of Mazzuchelli was cited against me as having entered him under “ Anghiera,” 
but on turning to Mazzuchell, I find a note immediately referring té° this point— 
“ Anghiera, (Pietro Martire D’), This writer is by many called simply Peter Martyr, 
as if Martyr was his surname; and as by Peter Martyr simply many designate the cele- 
brated Florentine, Peter Martyr Vermiglio, who abandoned the Catholic Church, went over 
to the heretics, and died at Zurich in 1562, it is proper to warn the reader, that one may 
not be confounded with the other, as different writers have done. The notice respecting 
him we are now speaking of, we have taken principally from the twenty-third volume of 
Niceron’s Mémoires des Hommes Illustres, page 202 and following, as the most accu- 
rate of all those that have been written, confirmed as it is by the strong testimony of his 
own letters, which we have in print.” Now in this case it seems to have’ been a matter of 
convenience, in order to make a distinction between him and another, that he is so intro- 
duced; now in Niceron, Moreri, De Bure, Chauffepié, and almost every bibliographer 
since, he has been called Peter Martyr, and he is so continued to this day. Next I think 
there was an objection taken to Remusat. 

8914. (Chairman.) We think it is hardly necessary to go further into these points, 
unless you are very desirous of doing so. Is there any change in your opinion with 
respect to Remusat?—No, none whatever. I referred, as supporting my view, to 
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** Quérard, La France Littéraire.’ After enumerating four writers of the same name, he 
gives, ‘“‘ Remusat, (Jean Pierre Abel), of the same family with the preceding, Doctor of 
Medicine, &c.;” followed by a list of his works. 

8915. Have you made any estimate of the expense of preparing and printing a cata- 
logue of the Museum Library on a different plan to that which has been adopted ?—Yes. 
As I understand that the matter is still open to the world, and that letter A is to be 
cancelled, and the catalogued resumed on a different plan, I amused myself some time ago 
by drawing up this, and revised it within a day or two; and if the Commissioners will 
allow me to put this in, I will do so. ‘This is the estimate I made. I do not know 
whether it is wished that I should read it. 

8916. The estimate had better be read now, if you please ?—* Estimate of the labour 
and cost of preparing and printing an impression of 1500 copies (including paper) of a 
Catalogue of the Printed Books in the British Museum, to form nine volumes in quarto, in 
double columns, similar to the ‘ Hamburgh Commercial Library Catalogue,’ but with a page 
somewhat wider and longer, so as to range with “ Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica.” ‘This 
is the “ Hamburgh Commercial Library Catalogue” [producing the same]. 

8917. Is not this a classed catalogue ?—That is a classed catalogue. 

8918. Is any part of it an alphabetical catalogue ?—No, not any. Of course, upon the 
scale I propose, there would be more articles come into a page than there are there, and 
the titles are fuller than an alphabetical catalogue would require. 

8919. Is this the plan you propose to adopt ?—That is the sort of type and page. 

8920. Merely as to typography; not as to classification ?—No; I am still speaking of 
an alphabetical catalogue. “There are said to be 450,000 volumes in the library. On 
an average of large collections, three volumes should go to one title, at which rate the 
number of titles should be 150,000. But as the number of cross-references and other 
accessories would be very considerable, it would seem a fair extra allowance if we take 
the whole number to be catalogued at that of the supposed number of volumes— 
450,000. Supposing that ten thoroughly-competent persons were engaged to do the 
work, and were each to produce 60 titles per day, or 360 per week, that would give for 
the ten, 3600 per week, which, multiplied by 52 (an the year) makes 187,200; 52, second 
year, 187,200; 21, third year, 21 weeks, 75,600, making up 450,000°—not quite two 
years and a half. “Instead of paying these catalogue-makers by weekly or yearly 
salaries, or by the day or hour, | would pay them at so much per title—say 2d. for 
English books, and 3d. for books in all other languages ; but taking the whole at 3d., 
the amount would be 5,6757. N.B. The titles should be written on slips of a uniform 
size, according to a given form. The corrections, cross-references, or additions to_be 
made by the proper officers of the Museum, on whom those duties should devolve. 
Printing according to the mode! proposed ; and reckoning that 25 titles might be given in 
each column, 50 on a page, or 400 on a sheet, there would be 1124 sheets, for which say 
composition and correction at 5/. 5s. per sheet, would make 5,900/7; additional for titles, 
indexes to authors not in the general alphabet, &c., say four sheets at 32. 3s., 122. 12s. ; 
paper for 500 copies, 1128 reams; 1000 ditto, 2256 ; 1500 ditto, 3384 reams of royal paper 
at 30s. per ream, 5076/., making a total of 16,664/ 12s. In submitting these ideas, how- 
ever, I wish to have it clearly understood that I propose to exclude altogether from the 
general alphabetical arrangement, for reasons that 1 am fully prepared to give,—lIst. All 
works included in large collections, attaching only a syllabus of their contents to each ; 
2nd. All single sermons; 3rd. All legal, medical, and other Theses; 4th. All the Civil 
War tracts; and 5th. All the tracts and pamphlets on the first French revolution. I 
would also give an index at the end of all the authors contained in the various great 
collections, and not included in the general alphabet. I perceive, with respect to that 
which I have done in the London Library Catalogue, that the late librarian, Mr. Baber, 
mentioned that as what he should consider a great desideratum. He says in his evidence 
in 1836 :—“ In the long series of printed works which embrace the collected productions of 
various authors upon particular subjects, and in which numerous most valuable treatises 
are contained, some of them existing only in the printed form in such collections, and 
others, though they may have been previously or subsequently printed, not having as 
yet found a place in the Museum library, it would be highly advantageous to the student 
that the titles of such collected productions should be in some way specified ; and the 
readiest way to do this would be to insert, in as concise a manner as possible, a syllabus 
of all such treatises after the general title of the work in which they are respectively con- 
tained.” 

8921. (Viscount Canning.) Is that from Mr. Baber ?—Yes ; in Mr. Baber’s evidence in 
1856. 

8922. Before the House of Commons’ Committee ?—Before the House of Commons’ 
Committee in April, 1836, I think it is, in a particular paper given in, being a plan for an 
alphabetical catalogue. 

8923. Can you give the reference ?—It is 535 in the Appendix. 

9924. (Chairman.) Have you any other observations you wish to make?—There are 
one or two cases in this letter A, that I have to remark upon. Out of the list of the 
Bannatyne Club books I find no less than 21 books of that club wanting. The Maitland 
books seem to be correct with regard to the number. 

8925. In the Museum collection?—Yes. In the same letter, A, there is an Arabic 
historian, Abul Pharajius, who is entirely omitted. In the old catalogue there are four 


editions of his works, which consequently do not appear in the new one. 
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8926. (Viscount Canning.) Is there another volume of the London Library catalogue ?— 
No; only that one volume. : , ye 

8927. Have you a book in your library called “ Storia della Alpi Maritime,” by 
Gioffredo?—No, I do not know whether it is included in the Gravius and Burmann’s 
Thesaurus of the Antiquities of Italy, in 45 volumes folio. [It is included in the 
9th vol., part 6, of that Collection. ] ; ted: b 

8928. Under what head will it be?—I think you will find it in its geographical 
order; the same collection includes Sicily, Malta, and Sardinia, &e. There was repeated 
reference to the question of tracts, whether they should be included in the general 
alphabet or not, and I objected very strongly to that; here isa catalogue of Tracts in the 
London Institution Library, published some time back, which is arranged according to 
the subjects, and, looking to the title of these, I think it is more than evident that it would 
be quite impossible that any two persons should agree upon a mode of alphabetically 
arranging that collection. 

8929. (Chairman.) Do you mean that it would be impossible to subject any two persons 
to any strict rule on that subject ?—I think that tracts of that sort should be arranged ac- 
cording to subjects as they are here [handing in the book]. 

8930. Is that a catalogue of the whole library of the London Institution ?—There is a 
catalogue of the whole library quite independent of that. 

8931. But it is classed ?—It is classed, undoubtedly. 

8932. Is this volume a catalogue of the miscellaneous collection of tracts and pamphlets 
forming part of the collection of the whole library ’—Yes; they are not included in the 
other part at all. 

8933. But is the other part a classed catalogue ?—Yes, it is. 

8934. We perceive here an entry (p. 70), “the Speech of Major-General Philip 
Skippon at Reading, on the 6th April, 1645,” &c.,do you think it better to class that under 
the head of “Army” than under the head of Sir Philip Skippon ?’—Generally there are 
so many pamphlets relative to the army that it seems very natural; but I suppose there 
would be a subsequent reference at Skippon to this one. 

8935. But there is no reference to it?—I do not mean that particular one, but there 
may be when the catalogue comes to the letter S, it only going as far as the letter F yet. 
The Commissioners will see that that volume includes a variety of tracts on the French 
Revolution also, which are not included in the general catalogue. In taking them in this 
alphabetical way, as an instance, in the Museum catalogue I find two French pamphlets on 
the department of Aube, in page 415; “ Les 64 pourquoi, ou les étrennes du peuple con- 
stitutionnel du département de |’Aube, & ses administrateurs, au commencement de I’année 
1792,” and another “Les membres de la députation de l’A. & leurs collegues et & leurs 
commettans, sur un article inséré contre eux dans le journal des hommes libres, du 7 
Fructidor, an VII.” You can hardly suppose a case where isolated titles like these could 
be of the slightest use to any inquirer into the facts of the French Revolution. I think 
that such things should only be given in a specially-classed catalogue. With respect to 
the English civil war tracts, I have not gone over the Museum catalogue with such 
minute attention as to speak positively; but I could not find, on comparing the tracts 
under the word “ Army” in the London Institution catalogue, where they occupy 40 pages, 
the title of a single tract coming under that word, at which I was a good deal surprised. 

8936. (Mr. Milnes.) Have you not heard that Mr. Panizzi proposed a _ separate 
catalogue of the tracts on the French Revolution ?—I understood from the Report of the 
former Commission that Mr. Panizzi was engaged upon a catalogue of those very tracts ; 
I believe the number of them was estimated about 30,000. 

8937. Upon what plan?—There was nothing said about the plan at that time. If you 
include the 50,000 Civil War tracts, and the 30,000 French Revolution pamphlets, you see 
the great weight thrown upon the general alphabet, and the difficulty of finding them ; it 
seems to me putting them into an alphabetical arrangement is entirely destroying any pos- 
sible means of reference to them. 

8938. Have you heard that Mr. Panizzi intended anything analogous with reference to 
the Tracts on the English Civil Wars ?—No; in page 354, after the werd “ Army,” it is 
stated within brackets, « [For anonymous works relating to armies, see the various coun- 
tries to which the armies respectively belong].” I remark this, as perhaps we are under 
a misapprehension that there was any intention of including them here, that is my mean- 
ing. The system of multiplying references appears to me to be carried to such an excessive 
length, that the catalogue is swelled in that way enormously. I went over some pages and 
found that references were made to articles included in the “ Harleian Miscellany,” 10 vols. 
4to.; ‘Somers’ Tracts,” 13 vols. 4to.; “Danicarum Rerum Scriptores,” 8 vols. folio; 
“ Grzevius, Gronovius, Sallengre, and Polenus, Thesaurus Rom. Antiq.,” 20 vols. folio ; 
“ Guizot, Collection de Memoires,” 31 vols. 8vo.; Ugolini Thesaurus Antiq. Sacr.,”’ 
34 vols. folio; © Struvii Rerum Germanicarum Scrip.,” 3 vols. folio; “ Leibuitz, Rerum 
Brunsvicensium, 3 vols. folio; “ Pertz, Monumenta Germanica,” 10 vols. folio; “ Schardii 
Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum,” 3 vols. folio; “ Muratori, Italicarum Rerum Scriptores,”’ 
30 vols. folio; « Burmanni Thesaurus Antiquitatum Italie,” &c., 45 vols. folio. The 
number of those volumes amounts altogether to 210; according to my plan, which seemed 
to meet Mr. Baber’s ideas, the whole contents of those collections would come immediately 
after the general titles, and not be repeated, except by an index at the end. I have 
reckoned up the number of pieces there are in those separate collections, and I find it to 
be: Harleian, 651 ; Somers, 959; Danici Script., 247 ; Graevius, 352; Guizot, 55 ; Ugolini, 
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489; Strovius, 24; Leibnitz, 157; Pertz, 263; Schardius, 118 ; Muratori, 271; Burmann, 
267 ; making a total number of 3853. Now, those 210 volumes in that way are so enor- 
mously swelled by the manner of putting them and printing them, that it appears to me 
there would be a great saving, if the system I mentioned were adopted. Then with respect 
to single books, it appears to me as if there was also a very unnecessary multiplication of 
titles. I find that I shall have the honour, according to the system, of having a catalogue 
of my own compilation introduced no less than five times; ‘it already occurs twice, first 
under ‘ Abbotsford,” then in the list of the « Maitland Club books ;” and I think by the 
rules it will appear three more times, under the word catalogue, under my own name, as 
the compiler, and, lastly, under Sir Walter Scott, as possessor. 

8939. (Chairman.) What work is that?—The catalogue of the Abbotsford Library, a 
catalogue which I compiled about 13 years ago. Then, it appears, that the novels pub- 
lished anonymously, though afterwards avowed, are always put in twice, first under the 
anonymous title, and then again under the author's name. It was noticed to me by my 
Lord Seymour, that if I looked at the “ Antiquary” in the catalogue, I should see that it 
was entered as the “ Antiquary, by the author of Waverley and Guy Mannering.” My 
answer was that I had not remarked that, but if all Scott’s novels were to be entered twice, 
you would have a great number of references which would no longer be of any use; then 
there is one of his, “* Anne of Geierstein,” which I suppose the library possesses, that is not 
entered at all. Another novel of great celebrity, which was first published anonymously, 
Mr. Hope’s “ Anastasius,” is not mentioned. 

8940. Are you certain whether those works that you have been speaking of are in the 
library of the Museum ?—That I cannot say; I only suppose that as they are entered at 
Stationers’ Hall, they are there. It is possible, owing to the neglect of the person who has 
the charge of collecting the Stationers’ Hall books, that they are not there. 

8941. Are you aware whether those Bannatyne Club Books come into the Museum 
under the Copyright Act?—I do not know that they come under the Copyright Act, but 
I always understood that these clubs never made any difficulty in giving them to the 
Museum. Ido not know, but I should suppose that the Museum would be entitled to 
them in that way, because they are sold, I believe, some of them at least. 

8942. You are not certain of that fact?—I am not certain of that fact, but I should 
think that the Museum would be entitled to them. I do not know it. 

8943. Do you remember whether you sent a copy of the Abbotsford catalogue to the 
Museum ?—T here ought to be two copies, because it was included in both the Bannatyne 
Club and the Maitland Club series. 

8944. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) In the case of societies that publish for private circulation 
amongst their members, do you consider they are bound by law to send copies to the 
Museum ?—]I should think there is very little doubt that they are. 

8945. (Chairman.) You do not know that for certain?—That isa point of law I never 
had occasion to ascertain, but I should think that the Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs, 
proceeding upon a less exclusive system than the Roxburgh Club, would willingly com- 
plete the Museum sets ; copies of their books have been given away, I believe, in a number 
of instances. 

5946. Are the books for sale?—Yes, I believe they are seen in catalogues sometimes. 

8947. But not under the auspices of the Society ?—No. 

8948. Nor sold for profit?—No; there is one book which I know was sold, and the 
most important book in the collection, that is Mr. Pitcairn’s Collection of Criminal Trials. 

8949. Was it sold for the purposes of the Society in any way ’—It was published in parts 
and sold to the public. 

8950. Do you happen to know that that is not in the Museum Library ?—I find it 
not here, not in the list of the Bannatyne books?—There appear occasionally headings 
which would induce you to think that you would find books under them where you find 
nothing ; as, for instance, under the word Armenia and Armenian. Now there are other 
works mentioned in other parts of the catalogue, where there is no reference to them 
whatever. There is in page 352, “ Armenian Language”—Quadro delle opere di vari 
autori anticamente tradotte in Armeno, Venezia, 1825, 8°.” 

8951. We do not quite understand what the objection to this entry is ?—I am not making 
an objection to the entry, but I am only objecting that it does not embrace what the heading 
would lead you to think. 

8952. In what respect ?—In page 419, under the word “ Aucher (Paschal), Dictionnaire 
abrégé Frangais-Armenien (Arménien-Frangais),a Grammar, Armenian and English,” and 
“another copy,” and then following “ A Dictionary, English and Armenian (Armenian and 
English).” I should conceive that a reference ought to be made under the word Armenian 
Language to those Dictionaries, and whatever more there may be in a short form, not 
repeating the titles. I do not object to the entry. Iam only objecting that there are so 
many headings that lead to nothing, and in these headings the alphabetical order of 
authors is entirely departed from. 

8953. Do you think that under the head « English Language,” there should be areference 
to the various works on English Grammar and Dictionaries ’—No, I do not recognize the 
analogy, as these are works we are all familiar with. I do not think it is necessary there ; 
but with respect to such languages as the Armenian, and other Eastern, Northern, and 
out-of-the way languages, I think it would be important to bring together such works as 
are in the library upon them. In page 418,“ Aubray (Antoine b’),” and that which im- 
mediately follows ‘‘ Aubray (Marie Magdelaine) Marchioness de ary cava. 
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Now I should have fancied that the more ready way to find the history of that celebrated 
lady would have been to have had it under “ Brinvilliers,” otherwise you want another 
reference. It is one of those thoroughly well-known cases in which one looks to that title 
in the first instance. I observe a reference in page 419 “« Auchindrain, Laird of, see Muir 
(John), Laird of Auchindrain.’ That I think must be the drama that Sir Walter Scott 
published. : } i 

8954. Are you certain upon that point ?—I think that it must be that work. It will be 
found in his poetical works; if it is, I think it is called “Auchindrane, or the Ayrshire 
Tragedy,” or the “ Auchindrane Ayrshire Tragedy.” There is another omission of the 
same kind as the Bannatynes, where there cannot be any doubt as to the right of the’ 
Museum to them, viz., the works of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
I do not find several of their works, for instance, the British Almanac and Companion, 
«The British Portraits,’ which is rather a splendid work, and the “Penny Magazine.” 
Neither do I see there Waddington’s History of the Reformation. I observe in the article 
devoted to the University of Oxford, at the bottom of page 71, left-hand column, there 
are three books there relative to its history. Is it simply because they are anonymous 
that they are putthere? ‘The History of the University of Oxford to the death of William 
the Conqueror,” “The History of the University of Oxford from the death of William the 
Conqueror to the demise of Queen Elizabeth.” Those two books are well known to be 
written by Sir John Peshall, but one would expect, as there seems to be a collection of matter 
relative to it, that there should be a reference to the various works written upon history, such 
as Caius, Antony Wood, Chalmers, Ingram, and a dozen others; and under this head also, 
you would have thought that the Bodleian Catalogue of Books would have been inserted, 
and the Catalogue of Manuscripts. But this list of academies, with its ramifications, must 
have taken an immense deal of time and pains to collect together; and it seems to me to be 
a pity, as the things do not properly belong to the letter A, that they should not have been 
distributed in their proper places. There are several other of those headings where one 
would have expected a different result, such as, for instance, in page 294, right-hand column, 
where, under “ Arabic Anthology,” we find one book by Schultens, and another by M. 
Grangeret de Lagrange; but from such a heading, one would have expected that Sylvestre 
de Sacy’s work would have been introduced here. 

8955. Under the head of “ Arabic Anthology?”—Yes, there is a work by him under that 
very title. 

8956. Is not De Sacy’s work called « Chrestomatheia ?”—That is one of his works, but 
the one I mean is the Anthologie grammaticale Arabe, Morceaux choisis, &c., avec traduc- 
tion Francaise et notes, 8vo. Paris, 1829. 

8957. Is that in the library ?’—Yes, I presume so. 

8958. But is not De Sacy’s work on the Arabic language written in Arabic ?—Arabic, 
with a French translation.—Under Abelard, I see no reference 1o Berington’s History, 
which I should have supposed to have been in the library, but I do not find it in the old 
catalogue. 

8959. You are not certain whether the book you last mentioned is in the library or not ? 
—No. 

8960. You had better in any observation you make be certain upon that point.—Very 
well.—I should have been disposed in making the cross-references certainly, to have very 
much increased the number of references to works upon the same subject, only merely 
short, in the same way as it was done in the old catalogue. 

8961. Have you paid particular attention to the rules under which this catalogue was 
drawn up?—lI believe I expressed an opinion that the rules appeared to be in a great 
degree unnecessary. 

8962, But the question is, have you given them close and particular attention ?—No, 
I have not paid a sufficient degree of attention to speak particularly to them. 

8963. Are you enabled to say whether you consider the catalogue drawn up with strict 
attention to those rules or not ?—I did not, certainly, understand the rules about trans- 
lators and commentators, as going to the extent that they seemed vd be carried. 

8964. Are you able to state whether you consider the catalogue drawn up with a strict 
attention to the rules or otherwise ?—No, I can hardly’say that Iam entitled to give an 
opinion upon them, not having studied them. 

8965. You have not studied the rules with sufficient attention to be able to give an 
opinion ?—No, not to be able to give a decided opinion upon the matter. 


[Zhe Witness withdrew. | 


Adjourned sine die. 
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Frivay, April 27, 1849. 
The Ears of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Viscount Cannine, Lord Wrorrestey, Bishop of Norwicu, Sir Pattie Ecerton, 
Sir C. Lemon, Sir Ropericx I. Murcutrson, The Lorp ApvocatTe. 


Professor A. De Morgan, further examined. 


8966. (Chairman.) I believe, since you last appeared before the Commission, you have been 
good enough, with a view to this inquiry, to give your attention to certain catalogues, which 
were at that time under discussion?—] have examined two catalogues, the catalogue of the 
Bodleian Library, and the catalogue of the London Library, in St. James’s Square. 

8967. Will you have the goodness to favour the Commission with any results of that inves- 
tigation which appear to bear upon the object of this inquiry ?—I thought it best to draw up a 
short statement in writing, which, with the permission of the Commission, I will read. In 
stating some results of an examination of the Bodleian catalogue, I premise that I have nothing 
to do with the merits or demerits of its framers. And for two special reasons. First, because 
this catalogue is in fact a mixture of three catalogues of different dates. Secondly, because I 
have no opportunity of comparing the execution of the catalogue with the means afforded for 
compiling it; of which I have heard contradictory accounts, some to the effect that there were 
no sufficient funds, others flatly denying this. I think it very probable that those who framed 
it would be the first to pretest against making it a model for a great national undertaking, 
My business is with the question whether, as I am told some have proposed, the Museum 
catalogue should be constructed on the plan of that of the Bodleian Library. To this question, 
I shall reply out of this latter catalogue itself, by showing that it is, as it stands, no credit to 
the University of Oxford. Nothing better illustrates the manner in which learning may exist 
without any care to promote a sound knowledge of its sources, than the emanation of such a 
catalogue from such a university. Such an opinion requires strong support from instances, and 
shall, [ think, receive it, if the Commissioners will have patience to hear the detail. I have not 
picked my instances. In almost every book which I have absolutely compared with the 
catalogue, I have found matter of reprehension in the Bodleian entry; so that I could have a 
word to say upon a very large majority of the entries I have looked at. I believe that for one 
entry which is unobjectionable, there are two at least which contain inaccuracy, confusion, or 
incompleteness. And, further, I believe that many of these errors are chargeable upon the 
plan; and J am quite ready to produce further instances of the character which I assert to 
belong to the work. I take the entry «Blancanus (Josephus), Bononiensis.” Here are two 
works entered:* Aristotelis loca. ..4°. Bonon., 1615; De Mathematicarum...same date and 
place. ‘These two are one publication, as clearly appears on the first title-page. The second 
title-page has “ab eodem Josepho Blancano ;” and the (so-called) second work contains the table 
of errata of the first. Again, two other works,—Sphera Mundi, 4°. Bonon., 1620; Introductio 
ad Geographiam, zbid. Here there is not even a new title-page. ‘The so-called second work is 
an additamentum to the first, is described as such in the first and only title-page, and could not 
even he bound separately from the first, except by use of the new contrivance for splitting paper. 
It begins on the same leaf on which the first ends; nevertheless a second title is taken from 
the title-page of the first, and with omission, or bad spelling, or misplacement, in every clause, 
as follows :—Blancanus, Accessere I. Brevis introductio ad Geographiam. II. Apparatus ad 
Mathematicarum studium. JII. Echometriae, id est, Geometrica traditio de Echo. Bodleian 
Catalogue, Introductio ad Geographiam ; apparatus ad studium mathem. et geometrica traditio 
de eccho. The catalogue title of the first work, is “ Aristotelis loca mathematica explicata,” 
which might mean that the one or two tracts of Aristotle which have a more mathematical 
character than the rest are here explained. It ought have been, “ Aristotelis loca mathematica, 
ex universis ipsius operibus collecta, et explicata,” which is a very different thing. The logic, 
the metaphysics, and the politics, all make their contributions to this collection. These two 
works (miscalled four) are usually bound together; I never met with either separate. If the 
Bodleian copies, as is most likely, be under one cover, these mistakes look like mistakes of 
plan; for the casualties would be more likely to take the opposite direction, Now for the kind 
of doubt which bad cataloguing raises, even upon what may be correct. ‘ Archimedes de iis 
» quee vehuntur in aqua....Englished with the commentaries of Fed. Commandino, by Tho. 
Salusbury, p. 331, vol. i. of Salusbury’s math. collections, q. v.””. The phrase “ Fed. Com- 
mandino” catches the eye; Salusbury usually latinized Italian names. Struck by this, 1 
look at vol. i. p. 331 of Salusbury, and J find myself in the middle of one of Galileo’s dialogues. 
I search the two parts of the first volume, and find nothing of Archimedes or Commandine. 
But the table of contents of the second volume, which is in the first volume, has the following 
entry, ‘‘ Archimedes, his tract de insidentibus humido, with the notes and demonstrasions of 
Nicolaus Tartaleus, in two books.” The second volume of Salusbury was burnt. One perfect 
copy is known to have been saved; it is in the Macclesfield collection. Turning to the Salus- 
bury of the Bodleian catalogue, the entry is as follows :—“ Mathematical Collections and 
Translations; vol. i. and vol. ii. part i. fol. Lond. 1661, 65.” Has the Bodleian got the 
first part of this rare second volume? From such a catalogue I cannot settle this point. 
Drinkwater Bethune, in his life of Galileo, says, “A fragment of this second volume is in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford ;” but this may come from the old catalogue. Drinkwater 
Bethune gives 1664 as the date; the catalogue, 1665. The second part of the first volume is 
called the second tome on its title-page, with the date 1661. I do not want to settle the 
point, but only to show that this catalogue is not accurate enough to be plenary authority as 
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Professor Augustus looked upon with suspicion on points which cannot be directly shown to be inaccurate. The 
De Morgan. first work under the head “ Archimedes” is thus entered: ‘‘ Archimedes, Opera fere omnia 
April 27,1849. Gt, Lat. et in nonnulla ex eis Eutocii commentt. Greece ac Latine, fol. Bas. per Jo. Her- 
et vagium, 1544.” This is not at all the title of the work, which is correctly given in the 
Museum catalogue. It is a descriptive paraphrase, derived, I suspect, from the time antece- 
dent to that of actual copying of titles. In the description of Eutocius, it is more correct than 
the real title: see my previous evidence (No 6481) for the reasons against this. I will give 
an instance of the confusion arising from this catalogue giving paraphrased titles. Under 
« Algebra,” there is one head, ‘“ Tractatus Algebree per anonymum. 4°, Par, 1560.” 
Now at Paris, in 1560, quarto, Peletarius, who introduced algebra into France, published 
with his name, the second edition of his work, ‘* De occulta parte numerorum, quam algebram 
vocant ;” which is duly entered under Peletarius. Since the Bodleian catalogue para- 
phrases titles, it is impossible to trust it for the excessively unlikely fact of an anonymous 
tractatus algebre appearing as above. By thousands to one, from the character of this cata- 
logue, it must be a duplicate of Peletarius with the name torn out, and the way in which it is 
called anonymous must be this,—the author’s name comes first; it is “Jacobi Peletarii 
Cenomani, de occulta,” &c. Ifthe top of the title-page be torn out, then, to those who forget 
how frequently the author’s name comes first, the book appears anonymous. A library 
catalogue ought te have such accuracy as would invite those who have researches to make 
to visit it from afar, on the strength of its statements. An anonymous work on algebra, 
of the date and place above, in opposition to Peletarius, the introducer of algebra, would 
be a bait which would draw an historian of algebra to Oxford, if the catalogue statements 
were generally sound. ‘Archimedes Liber assumptorum ex Arab. in Lat. per Abr. Ec- 
chellensem, cum annott. Borellii; p. 374. Apollonii Pergeei Conicorum, (Flor.) q. v.” It is 
not p. 374, this page ends the preceding part; pp. 375 and 376 are blank paper, pp. 377 
and 378 have only a fly title, from which the preceding appears to be be taken. The 
name of the Arabic translator Thebit-Ben-Kora, and his commentator Al Mochtassa, are 
improperly omitted. The book is not considered as genuine, and the name of ‘Thebit- 
Ben-Kora is perhaps that of the real author. The Museum catalogue has the same omissions ; 
but this last does not profess to be descriptive; it holds by the main title-page. The 
Bodleian has a description, not to be found in any of the titles. Paraphrastie departure from 
the title ought at least to give something in exchange for the loss of the title words. Opera 
aliquot, Lat.; p.92, &c. cum supplemento, p. 165. univ. geometr. synops. per Mersennum, q. v. 
First, turning to Mersennus, in the catalogue, we find that the synopsis is called “ vol. ii. 
inscript.” of the Cogitata physico-mathematica, and that there is another volume marked 
“vol. ili. inseript.” This is not correct, only vol. iii. has a volume-mark, in my copy ; and, 
for want of description, the binder settles which of the two first shall be marked i. 
Secondly, Mersenne has not given, nor pretended to give, more than the prefaces and the 
enunciations of the propositions of Archimedes, except in the case of the Arenarius, And 
the supplement, so called, of the Archimedes has not even so much of Archimedes in it ; but 
gives enunciations from Snell, Kepler, and Lucas Valerius, as its short preface visibly 
announces. If the plan of the catalogue required this abridgment of Mersemne to be entered 
under Archimedes, there must be hundreds of works in the Bodleian Library which have 
claim to the like entry. For example, the dialogue on Proportion by Marcus Meibomius 
ought to be there, in which pages upon pages are quoted from Archimedes in Greek, and 
in which Archimedes is one of the characters of the dialogue. Nor is the claim derived 
from the title in the former case more than in the latter; for Archimedes is not mentioned 
in the title of Mersenne’s synopsis. The Bodleian catalogue seems to announce itself by 
instances as made upon the principle of diving into the contents of books, and arranging the 
contents under the names related to them. That is, it professes to be a classed catalogue as 
to names. The Museum catalogue is only a classed catalogue as to title-names, or 
bona fide contained authors. To follow out the putative plan of the Bodleian catalogue 
correctly, its bulk should have been augmented twenty-fold. Description, even by contained 
names, requires previous learning, special reading, much delibévation, and a great deal of 
revision. If any one of these be wanting, experience shows that the attempt to deal with 
masses of books will lead to masses of small errors, interspersed with the greatest absurdities, 
in smaller numbers, Let it be remembered how great would be thought to be the advyan- 
tages of the Bodleian Library for securing the best results of accurate investigation; and 
then take the following instance, as a proof how difficult it must be to deal with titles by the 
hundred thousand. “ Rheticus (Georgius Joachimus), Cervisia, in amph. sap. Soc. Dornavii, 
q.v.” Rheticus was an astronomer and a calculator of tables; but as there is some good 
reason to think he was a physician, a person a¢quainted with his probable profession would take 
it as likely enough that he should have written on the qualities of beer, or even on the 
brewing of it. It is to be hoped that no sensitive man will ever be exposed to what he will get 
if he should be tempted by the Bodleian catalogue to make this statement. The plain fact 
is as follows :—Rheticus once made a joke onthe stars and Breslau beer, “ De signis zodiaci et 
cervisia Vratislaviensi.” On this joke, one George Brusch wrote a Latin poem, which found its 
way from the miscellany in which it was published, into the “ Amphitheatrum sapientize Socra- 
tices joco-seriw,” Hanover, 1619, folio; a work which, as the title tells, was meant for light 
reading, though the omission of the word ** joco-seriw,” in the Bodleian reference, prevented 
the reviser of the sheets from suspecting a mistake. This, then, is the chain of eveuts—Rheticus 
joked on the stars and Breslau beer; Brusch wrote and printed verses on the joke; Dornavius 
reprinted the verses; and the Bodleian catalogue announces a work on all beer, small and 
strong, by Rheticus. And why should beer have been preferred to the zodiac? It would be 
absurd to expect that cross-reference from name to name should go to this extent throughout 
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the whole work. Nevertheless, the mere occurrence of this one instance gives us a right to look Professor Augustus 
for something like a remarkable extent of sub-description of works, when they are collections of De Morgan. 
different authors. Turning to Ptolemy, I find that the Bodleian possesses, by its own account, ' 
twelve volumes of Halma’s collection, which, as Ptolemy is the first and greatest of its compo- April 27, 1849. 
nent writers, is usually called Halma’s Ptolemy. But, to take the catalogue account, there 
is nothing except Ptolemy in all these twelve volumes. Consult the heads Theon, Geminus, 
Proclus, and it will appear that the Oxford student has no means of knowing that the best. and 
most readable editions of the astronomical works of those writers are to be found in the Bod- 
leian, though Geminus is entered as appearing in Petavius. Again, in the editio princeps of 
the Greek text of the Almagest, which is given without its Greek title, less minuteness than that 
which unkennelled an allusion to Rheticus out of the folio of Dornavius, would have detected that 
one of the books of the commentary bears the name of Nicholas Cabasillas. But this last 
writer is not entered with any reference to Ptolemy, nor known in the catalogue except as a 
theologian. The Scriptores Logarithmici of Baron Maseres are entered under his name, and 
also form the sole entry under “logarithms ;” though, if this last word be a heading, many 
anonymous works might as well come under it. But this voluminous collection is not distri- 
buted ; component parts are not referred to under their authors. And yet, though Halma’s 
Greek astronomers and Maseres’s logarithmic writers are concealed under the names of their 
collectors, there is even more beer drawn out of Dornavius than I have yet scored. One 
Abraham Werner has an existence in the catalogue for an “ Oratio in Cerevisiam,” which is, 
we are told, in vol. 1., page 627, of the Amph. Sap. Socrat. The catalogue-maker should 
remember that he is writing for posterity. Two hundred years hence it will appear from 
this Oxford catalogue, published while the Duke of Wellington was Chancellor of the 
University, that the Duke published collected extracts from his own despatches under the 
title “« Principles of War,” wrote a history of his own early campaigns, abridged the accounts 
given of those campaigns by the Quarterly Review, and wrote pamphlets both for and against 
his own administration. There is no mark by which to distinguish between all these things, 
and those in which the Duke may claim authorship, as in reported speeches or written des- 
patches; and I mention this case merely to remark, that though our knowledge as contem- 
poraries may enable us to read the article “ Wellesley (Arthur)” without falling into mistake 
(though how foreigners are to be kept right I do not see), yet this principle of cataloguing when 
applied to Euclid, or Ptolemy, or Aristotle, would require us to be familiar with the literature 
of alltime. ‘l'here are works with “ Euclid” onthe title-page, which have less to do with 
Euclid’s writing than the articles in the Quarterly Review with the Wellington Despatches ; 
and which are not distinguished in the catalogue from works of Euclid. The article Wells (John) 
is as follows :—Sciographia ; or the art of shadowes, 8°. Lond. 1635: with the following note 
—[This work published under the initials J. W. is by some attributed to J. Wingate: but see 
Ant. a Wood, vol. i1., p. 492, ed. Bliss]. This note has an error, for the mathematician 
with whom Wells was confounded was Edmund Wingate; and it was not uncommon to attri- 
bute to Wingate mathematical books published at that period by any W.: as in the case of 
John Wyberd, writing under his initials. But as Wells put a new title-page to his work in 
1637, with his name, even the binders of the day soon put that name on the backs of the old 
copies. ‘Turning to Briggs, an Oxonian name of much greater note, we find it stated that the 
Arithmetica Legarithmica was reprinted at the end of Wells’s Art of Shadowes just men- 
tioned. ‘This would have been curious, for the work of Briggs is a folio, and that of Wells 
a small and not very thick octavo of the period. The fact is, that there was a table of loga- 
rithms imported from Holland, to be added to the end of Wells’s work, which table is Briggs’s 
in the same sense as the article “ Gravitation” in the Penny Cyclopedia is Newton’s; that is, 
the logarithms are on Briggs’s system. But this is not all. In some copies of Wells the 
added table of logarithms has the separate title-page; in others it has not. Now a cata- 
loguer who has not this separate title-page, has no means of attributing the table of logarithms 
either to Briggs or any other, except Wells; but, on the other hand, this separate title-page, 
which is in French (in some copies in Dutch), shows that the table is a separate work, printed 
at Gouda nine years before Wells published his work. Its real author was known to be Vlacq. 
Another work of Briggs’s, the well-known “Trigonometria Britannica,” is missing from its 
place. Looking under “Gellibrand,” I find it there. The fact is, that Briggs constructed 
the table which is the main part of the work; Gellibrand added a second book of prelimi- 
naries to one left by Briggs, and published it. Both names are on the title-page, though 
“ Gellibrand” is a little more conspicuous in the type. Any one who had read the title-page 
would see how to enter it; but those who consult the first clause for the title, and the last for 
the author, will make the entry as it stands in the Bodleian catalogue. Immediately below 
isacase of frequent occurrence in this catalogue, namely, that the minor entry or cross- 


reference gives more information than the major one to which reference is made for additional 
information. No one can tell from the account there given, whether Colonel Briggs’s account 
of the Conquests of the Kings of Hyderabad is his own or a translation from Ferishta; and on 
turning to Ferishta, no mention is made of it. Here one title-page is separated into two, and 
the connecting words “to which is added” are omitted. Under the head « Christ” are entered 
many works in which the words “ Christ’’ or « Jesus” occur in the title-page ; but there is no re- 
ference from the second name to the first. Nevertheless, as if to prevent a person who looked 
under the head “Jesus” and found nothing, from referring to the head “ Christ” at his own 
suggestion, there is one work entered under “Jesus,” bemg one of those previously entered 
under “ Christ.” The treatise ‘ La perpétuité de la foi,’ which was written by Nicole, had 
Arnauld’s name to it at Nicole’s request. Notice of this ought, of course, to have been given 
when that work was entered under the name it bears, if at all ; but the work is entered 


without remark under Arnauld, and with the information under Nicole, for the benefit of those 
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who know it already. On the plan of this catalogue, there ought to have been a heading 
«Port Royal,” under which Arnauld and Nicole’s logic, better known as the Port Royal logic, 
should have been entered among other things; but there is none. The following curious instance 
may serve to illustrate that those who prefer choice to rule, in matters ot rule, have a natural 
aptitude to choose wrong. This catalogue abounds in short selections from titles, sometimes 
out of the beginning, sometimes out of the middle. On iooking at the name Vieta, the first 
entry is as follows:—Opera Mathematica. fol. Lond. apud Franc. Bouuier, 1589. Any 
one who is the least versed in titles knows, that “opera” without the adjective “omnia,” very 
often does not mean all the works; sometimes only one work, and its adjuncts. The last 
happens in this case. Reading in the real title, we find “« Opera mathematica, in quibus trac- 
tatur canon mathematicus seu ad triangula; item canonion,” &c. In fact, this work is the 
celebrated trigonometrical table of Vieta, not reprinted in London, but, no one can explain how, 
furnished with a London title-page. But the Bodleian catalogue gives us to understand that 
Schooten’s Elzevir collection of 1646, commonly believed to be the first and only one, is but a 
reprint of one made in London in 1589, long before many of Vieta’s works were written. ‘This 
is the error of taking first words, The third entry under Vieta is as follows :—Opus restitutee 
mathematice analyseos, seu algebra noua. fol. Turonis, 1591. Vieta never published any 
such work. The above title was his name for all his works put together; the name he intended 
to give to his whole undertaking, which he did not live to complete. The only work of his I 
ever heard of published at Tours in 1591, is “In artem Analyticam Isagoge,”’ which Isagoge, 
if we read on, we are told is “Seorsim excussa ab opere Restitutz Mathematice Analyseos seu 
Algebra nova.” Here is the error of choosing out of the middle of a title-page. I now examine 


the head “ Euclid,” beginning at the beginning, and going on till I come toa comparatively unob- 
jectionable entry, being the eighth. The first is Gregory’s edition, of which I should infer 
from the catalogue that it is Latin only, that being the language of the title, and all notice 
that it is a Greek text being omitted. This is singular, for Gregory’s Euclid, as a Greek text, 
is one of the glories of the Oxford press, and it is the only united Greek text of all the works of 
Euclid. But not content with resigning this honour, the Oxford catalogue gives it to the 
French: the next entry is the Greek, Latin, and French edition of Peyrard, which appears as 
opera omnia. Now, though it pleased Peyrard to lay it down, without giving any reason, that 
Euclid wrote nothing but the elements of geometry and the data, a catalogue-maker should 
not have accepted “ opera omnia,” as the title of two works only. Very slight examination 
would have shown what Peyrard had done. The third entry is that of the fifteen books of 
the Elements by Grynzus, which is Greek only, and is the editio princeps of the Greek text of 
the Elements. But a Latin paraphrase of title is given, and no notice taken either ofits being 
Greek, or of its containing, also in Greek, all we have of the Commentary of Proclus, though 
this fact is noted in the title-page. Looking at Proclus, we do indeed find a reference to 
Euclid, but with a misprint in the date, so that a reader might suspect an edition of Euclid, 
which, though in the library, is left out of the catalogue. And though the real title makes 
Theon the editor, proving that the manuscript used by Grynzus was one of those which attri- 
bute the existing form of the Elements to Theon, this announcement is entirely omitted in the 
catalogue title. The fourth entry is the edition of Angelo Cajano, which, in the first place, 
contains nothing but the enunciations of the propositions, and, in the second place, there are two 
published in the same year and place, and by the same editor and printer, one in Greek, the 
other in Italian: which of the two is in the Bodleian we are not told. The fifth entry is 
August’s edition, which is given with a Latin title, and no mention of its beinga Greek text: it 
is Greek only. The sixth entry is the edition of Stephen Gracilis, which is called Greek and 
Latin: I cannot speak of this edition from personal knowledge; but from all I can find, 
and from the total silence of Gregory and Peyrard with respect to it, I think it will be found 
to be but one of those editions in which the enunciations are given in Greek. The seventh 
entry is the edition of Camerer and Hauber, which has a Greek text unmentioned, and contains 
only six books, though set down among those which contein all the fifteen books. The eighth 
entry is purely descriptive, being that of the celebrated editio princeps of Euclid, Campanus’s 
Latin Elements, in 1482. It runs thus in the catalogue: “ Lat. ex. interpr. Campani, cum 
ejusdem commentariis. fol. Ven. Erhardus ratdolt, 1482.’ As I cannot object to the truth of 
this, nor say there is an omission of anything material (except the princeps character of it, which 
this catalogue never gives), I stop here, merely observing, that the real opening (for there is 
no title-page), is ‘ Preclarissimus liber elementorum LEuclidis perspicacissimi: in artem 
geometrie incipit quam fcelicisime:’ This edition is not referred to under Campanus, 
as it ought to have been. JI am thus brought to look at Campanus of Novara; and 
my eye is struck with a work I never heard of (nor, as I find, had the bibliographer of 
astronomy, Lalande), being the ‘T'ractatus de Spheera, said to be in the Venice edition of Sacra- 
bosco, 1518, at page 153. Who can doubt such minuteness of description? And yet Ca- 
puanus (not Campanus) wrote a commentary on Sacrobosco. What are the odds that the 
Bodleian catalogue has turned Capuanus’s commentary on Sacrobosco into a separate treatise 
by Campanus in a collection which has Sacrobosco? On turning to Sacrobosco, I find the 
Venice edition of 1518 described as “cum comm. ab Bichi Aeschulani, Joannis Baptiste 
Capuani, Jac. Fabri., Theod. de Spheris, Mich. Scoti, &e.” As I have not the edition, I 
cannot tell whether a totally unknown printed work by Campanus comes among the et-ceteras, 
any more than I can tell what the preposition ad governs in this description, or how ‘Theodosius, 
who lived a great many hundred years before Sacrobosco, could write commentaries upon him. 
Panzer, who gives the full title or full list of contents, does set down such a treatise of Cam- 
panus as forming part of this work; but he also shows that under the et-cetera the cataloguer 
has omitted writings or commentaries of Cardinal D’Ailly, Robert Gros-tete, Regiomontanus, 
Capuanus, and Ptolemy. But there is no reference to this edition under either of these heads, 
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Of all the six who form the et-cetera only Campanus can be detected, Being thus led to look 
at Sacrobosco, I find by the catalogue that the Venice edition of 1508 contains, besides the 
Sphere of Sacrobosco, the eulogy of astrology by Bart. Vespucius, with the exposition of Capu- 
anus, the annotations of Vespucius himself, the commentary of Faber, and the questions upon 
it of Cardinal D’Ailly (Petrus de Aliaco). Natural enough, for all but Faber were astro- 
logers; but all is quite wrong. There is a mistake of this sort. Let a book contain the 
writings of A, of B, and of the commentators on B. Let it be required to enter it under B, 
Put B first, and then A, and let the commentators on B follow without any notice of the 
change, so that they shall appear to be commentators on A, and the result is the entry above 
named, Vespucius on astrology comes first, then Sacrobosco, of whom Capuanus, &c., are 
commentators or expounders. Again, the Italian annotations of M. Mauro, of Florence, upon 
Sacrobosco, are set down as a work by Sacrobosco himself. It is true that this last name 
appears in the title-page in capitals, while the words “authore M. Mauro, Fiorentino”’ are in 
small type; but this is no sufficient excuse. In this way we might, I suppose, go on from 
error tO error, examining each head by reference from another, until all the heads of the cata- 
logue had been exhausted, in imitation of the manner in which all the squares of the chess- 
board are successively filled by the knight’s. move. I do not think it necessary to trouble the 
Commission with any further instances: I am perfectly satisfied that those who regard the 
Bodleian catalogue as a model for that of the Museum, whether in plan or execution, have 
either not brought books face to face with it, or have been, and not without excuse, dazzled by 
the fame of the library which it represents. 

I desire to say a few words on the catalogue of the London Library in St. James’ Square, of 
which I learn that some are desirous to make it a pattern for that of the Museum. This 
proposition amounts to the following :—Let the Museum publish, for the honour of the nation 
and the progress of knowledge, a catalogue which is very much below those of the first-rate 
London dealers in old books. Neither Bohn, nor Payne and Foss, nor Rodd, nor Thorpe, 
have issued a catalogue of so low a standard that I ever saw, at least not for many years. 
Supposing this catalogue ever so correct, try it as follows. Take the 56 columns under the 
head « Aristotle’”’ in the printed letter A of the new Museum catalogue, which, as it stands, is a 
beautiful specimen of bibliography, the like of which, I venture to say, does not exist elsewhere 
for any one author. Cut them down, say to 28 columns, by shortening of titles, which would 
introduce a great deal of confusion. Look at the heading “ Aristotle” in the Bodleian catalogue, 
and imagine as many titles, as are in the Museum catalogue thrown together in the same 
manner; and then, to make a still further descent, take the catalogue of the London Library, 
and imagine all those titles of all dates, authorship, subject, &c., thrown together, after 
abbreviation on the following model, extracted from the same {London Library catalogue : 
* Aristotelem, Scholia in, coll. a Brandis, Ed. Acad. Reg. Boruss. 4to. Berol. 1836.” Imagine 
the works of the 15th and 16th centuries, with all the difficulties of ascertaining exactly what 
they are, even with full titles, submitted to such a process as that which produced the following 
title, « Ciceronis Brutus recens, emend. interp. et Hllendt,” &c. vo. Reg. 1844.” It is not worth 
while to collect inaccuracies from this catalogue; it is more to the purpose to ask whether, sup- 
posing it as accurate as it could be in the same number of words, the plan couid be effective. 
I want the work of Aristoxenus on Music, and I find no entry under “ Aristoxenus.” I think 
it possible the collection of Meibomius (which contains it) may be in the library; but there is 
no such entry under «‘ Meibomius.”’ This instance was suggested by my seeing Meibomius’s 
collection entered under “ Musica,” where, as the catalogue is one of authors’ names, I should 
never have thought of looking. This is the case with a great many collections, and the conse- 
quence is that the catalogue is a very bad finding catalogue. I took the first I eame to of the 
cross references which do exist, at hazard. Under “ Anastatins” I see his Ecclesiastical History, 
said to be in the collection of Ser. Byz. Theoph. Chron.; I look first at Scr., and find no 
Scriptores Byzantini. Next, I look at Byzantini, and find the « Byzantines Historize Serip- 
torum Corpus” with the contained authors in apparent alphabetical order, but only Agathias 
and Anna Comnena under A. I then look at Theophanes, and find that Theophanis Chro- 
nographia is in Byz. Script. I look back again to the Byzantini Hist. Script. Corpus, and 
with Theophanes I find Theophaues et Anastasius Bibl., without statement of what work it is 
of either. Accordingly, Scr. Byz. Theoph. Chron. stands for the following directions :—Look, 
not at “Scriptores,” but at “ Byzantini,” and look down to “‘Theophanes ;” with him you 
will find Anastasius; and take notice here, for you will not find it there, that the work of 
Theophanes, with which you have nothing here to do, is either Chronographia, or Chronologia, 
or Chronicon, &c. Present the public with half a million of titles done upon this plan, and 
the newspapers will be worth looking at for half a century to come, whenever the heading is 
“British Museum Catalogue.” 


[The Witness withdrew.] 
Adjourned to Tuesday next at 12 o’clock. 
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Turspay, May 1, 1849. 
The Earp of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Lord Srymour, Viscount Canninc, Lord WrotTEsLey, Sir Paitie EeErton, 
Sir C. Lemon, and Sir Roperick I. Mourcuison. 
Antonio Panizzi, Esq., further examined. 

8968. (Lord Seymour.) Before entering wpon the subject of the catalogue, it will, I think, 
be the most convenient course for yourself and for the Commission, that your attention 
should be directed first to the library generally, and then to the service of the reading- 
room; and that after having gone through the questions which will arise upon those sub- 
jects, your attention should be directed to the catalogue ?—If your Lordship pleases. 

8969. Can you state now how many assistants and attendants there are under you?—I 
can give the account by asking for it; I have not the number with me. , 

8970. Lwanted to know what number of persons you had under you, and how their 
services were divided. You can give that upon another occasion ?— Yes. 

8971. Then L will come to the annual account which used to state the number of persons 
who were employed on catalogues, and of those who were employed in the service of the 
library. Those two I observe by reference to the evidence of Mr. Pearson (Question 7079), 
are now blended; so that we only see a general statement of the number, and not how 
many are employed upon the catalogue, and how many are employed for other purposes in 
the library ?—I do not know myself how those accounts are drawn up. In older times—I 
mean before the last alteration—neither the names of the people nor their number was 
given; but the sums were kept distinct. I never knew who was charged on one account, 
and who was charged on the other. 

8972. Are you made acquainted daily with what is done by each assistant and attendant 
of your department ?— Yes. 

8973. Are there regular diaries of the work done by all of them kept ?—Yes ; by the 
assistants and by the transcribers; they have diaries; they enter how many titles they 
have written for the catalogue, and how many they have entered ; with respect to those 
who attend the reading-room, I have the means of ascertaining what they do by the 
control which has been introduced into the service of the reading-room. I know how many 
books each man has fetched every day. With respect to those who sweep I have no 
account, more than seeing them at work. 

8974. Then giving a detailed return to the Commissioners of the number of persons in 
your department, you could state cenerally how they are subdivided, and what are their 
employments ?—Yes, easily ; and I can state how much each of them did in each year, 
or in each month, or in each week, or in each day. 

8975. You have heard the evidence which has been given before the Commission re- 
specting the books which ought to have been, as witnesses have imagined, in the library. 
Will you state, first, by what rules you are guided in selecting the works which you submit 
to the Trustees for purchase ?—In July, 1837, when I succeeded Mr. Baberas Keeper of the 
Printed Books, my opinions as to what the library of the British Museum should be, were 
already known to the Trustees, because I had stated them pretty fully when I was examined 
before the Committee ofthe House of Commonsin 1836; and I beg to refer the Commis- 
sioners to the evidence which I then gave, particularly to the Answers 4794 and 4795. It 
was to be expected, of course, that I should try to carry out those views; and, on the 12th 
of October, 1837, I made a report to the ‘Trustees upon the management of my department 
in general, and upon the principles by which I should be guided in suggesting purchases : 
and I stated amongst other things this—‘‘ With respect to the purchase of books, Mr. 
Panizzi begs to lay before the Trustees the general principles by which he will be guided, 
if not otherwise directed, in endeavouring to answer the expectations and wishes of the 
Trustees, and of the public in this respect. Ist. The attention of the keeper of this 
emphatically British library, ought to be directed most particularly to British works, and 
to works relating to the British Empire; its religious, political, and literary, as well as 
scientific history ; its laws, institutions. description, commerce, arts, &e, The rarer and 
more expensive a work of this description is, the more reasonable efforts ought to be 
made to secure it for the library. 2ndly. The old and rare, as well as the critical editions 
of ancient classics, ought never to be sought for in vain in this collection ; nor ought good 
comments, as also the best translations into modern languages, be wanting. 3rdly. With 
respect to foreign literature, arts, and sciences, the library ought to possess the best 
editions of standard works for critical purposes or for use. ‘The public have, moreover, a 
right to find in their national library heavy, as well as expensive foreign works, such as 
literary journals, transactions of societies, large collections, historical or otherwise, complete 
series of newspapers, and collections of laws, and their best interpreters.” ‘To the opinions 
expressed in 1836 I still adhere, and to the principles laid down in the above Report I 
have endeavoured to conform myself, as | am more and more convinced of their sound- 
ness. I have had no reason to suppose that these opinions and principles were otherwise 
than approved by the Trustees, although they never were expressly sanctioned by them. 
This Report, however, was noticed by them in Committee on the 14th of October, 1837, 
in the following words :—“ Mr. Panizzilaid before the Trustees a statement of the general 
principles by which he should be guided, if not otherwise directed, in the purchase of 


books. ‘This paragraph of Mr. Panizzi’s Report was referred to the Committee on the 
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Department of Printed Books.” I never heard whether the paragraph was actually sub- 
mitted to the Committee to which it was referred, and what they determined or re ported 
thereon. I heard nothing more on the subject ; and I have acted, as I said I should, if I 
were not otherwise directed. 

8976. 'The answers to the questions to which you have referred, namely, 4794 and 
4795, in the evidence given before the Committee of 1836, only state a very general view 
of the principles by which you think the purchase of books for this Museum should be 
guided ?—Exactly. 

8977. I wish to ask you rather more specifically. Practically, do you report at 
periodical and stated times, or do you report whenever you think it for the advantage of 
the Museum, to the Trustees, respecting the purchase of books ?—The purchase of books 
has been left entirely to the Keeper of the Printed Books, because it was found that it was 
not possible that the Trustees could attend to the purchase of every single volume. That 
was done long before my time. I understand, that in Mr. Baber’s time (and it will 
appear in the evidence to which I have referred, and He said so himself, Answer 4499) the 
Trustees tried to know beforehand what he was going to purchase; but they found it 
could not be done. But what is done is this: books, as to which I have no doubt what- 
ever, I buy myself; but the bills for the books being submitted to the Trustees, the 
Trustees have always the means of ascertaining what I give for every single book, and 
what I purchase; they look into the matter, and sometimes I have been called in and 
asked questions upon individual books and their price; at other times, they have refused 
books. With respect to books of fanciful value, the Trustees are always informed specially 
by me, to relieve myself from responsibility. In the case of vellum books (as I shall have the 
honour of stating, I hope, hereafter when a further opportunity shall arise) the Trustees 
have made an order, that none shall be bought without their special sanction, therefore they 
are always specially reported. But in general, to come to the practical application, for what 
I do not individually report in the first place, I have to consider the sum placed at the dis- 
posal of the department ; next, certain circumstances of the market; and, thirdly, the 
claims of the several departments of knowledge. If there be a large grant, and there is an 
important collection, for instance, which must either be at once purchased or refused 
altogether and immediately, then I think such wants of the departments as may be sup- 
plied at a future period ought to be postponed; and that what is not likely to be offered 
again, immediately attended to. Such cases arose when the Sk ro, Sussex, Chalmers, 
Bright, Jolly, Strawberry Hill, Kupitsch, Maskell, Michael, and such other collections 
were for sale; such a case is likely to happen now with the Tieck collection, which, as the 
Commissioners know, has been purchased by Mr. Asher, who will, of course, dispose of it 
as soon ashe can. If I can purchase largely at once, Lam sure to have the picking of it 
on very good terms; but if not, then the books are lost, and probably for ever. In such 
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have preferred suggesting the purchase of what might not be expected to occur again, 
postponing modern books, which I might hope to get with ease (as in the case of new 
books) a few months later. In ordinary circumstances, as soon as I knew what the sum 
allotted to my department was, I considered, to the best of my abilities, the wants of the 
library in its several branches; and I apportioned, in my mind, so much to one branch, so 
much to another. But although I endeavoured to keep to the broad outlines of such an 
appropriation of the funds, I never could in one single year adhere to it entirely, as some- 
thing always arose seeming to me to have a paramount claim which could not be put off, 
and thus obliging me to sacrifice some of the ordinary and regular purchases, which I had 
contemplated, to some of the extraordinary claims which had suddenly arisen. The Com-: 
missioners have heard great complaints about the deficiency of the library ; I hope pre- 
sently to be able to show that no one has done more by far to supply them, and successfully, 
than the humble individual who has the honour to address the Commissioners. But 
speaking of this success only in general, let me remind the Commissioners, that during these 
10 years, the library has been increased at the average rate of 20,000 volumes a-year. 

8978. You are getting a little away from the question I wished to put to you first, 
which was, how you proceed with regard to the purchase of works; you state that it is 
obliged to be left to the head of the department. A certain sum is voted by Parliament 
for the purchase of books every year, but I imagine none of that can be paid, except by 
the signature of the Trustees ?—None. 

8979. I imagine that none of that, therefore, or only a very small sum, is actually at 
your own disposal ?— Not a penny without their sanction. 

8980. Then if you make a small purchase, do you send word to the Trustees at their 
next meeting, that you have bought such and such a book ?—I send in the books and the 
bill. If it is a sixpenny book, it is sent in to them with the bill signed by me. 

8931. Ifit is a small purchase of a few books. you send in the books and the bill ; but if 
it is a large purchase, how do you proceed in that case ; for instance, take the library at 
Hamburg ?—Every book of the library at Hamburg has been sent in to the Trustees. It 
was divided into three or four bills; but every single article was sent in to the Trustees, 
with the bill, and with the price for every single article. 

8982. Then the whole of that library was, in point of fact, sent in to the Trustees ?— 
Undoubtedly, to the Secretary’s department. 

8983. If the Trustees disapproved of a purchase, what is the course ?—Books have been 
thrown upon my hands two or three times. It happened once that I bought continuations 
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of French newspapers, and the Trustees refused to pay for them; I remonstrated, and then 
they took them. At other times they have refused some books ; and in the course of the 
evidence, I shall beg to lay some of the titles of these books before the Commission. 

8984. As they refuse books, and they are left on your hands, do you not, in the case of 
a large purchase, previously ascertain the wishes of the Trustees before you incur that 
risk ?—No, I do not. When they have returned books to me, I have complained, and 
I have said (which I think is the right thing), “‘ You see upon every occasion what books 
are laid before you; it is well, if you find I do anything wrong, to stop me for the future ; 
but to stop me for what I have done, I think it is not right.” However the matter has not 
come to anything serious,—I have not lost anything by it,—but, in the case of the news- 
papers, I might have lost. I should not have known what to do with some odd volumes of 
the “ Constitutionnel,” the “ Journal des Débats,” and others. 

8985. (Lord Wrottesley.) In so acting, you have only followed the example of your 
predecessor in office, Mr. Baber ?—Exactly so; as he stated in his Answer 4499, above 
referred to. 

8986. (Chairman.) Hitherto you have been able to induce the parties who sold you 
books, to take those books off your hands, in the cases to which you have referred ?— 
Yes. 

8987. (Lord Seymour.) As you have heard in the evidence which has been given before 
the Commission, there have many complaints respecting books, which the witnesses thought 
ought to have been purchased. If you will refer to some of them, it may illustrate better 
the principle you have pursued, than any general statement you could make. You have 
heard a complaint, for instance, about books which were not found in the library. You will 
find in answer to Question 4879, a complaint was made, that there was no complete edition 
of Wordsworth’s works, and that they ought to have been bought for this library ?—The 
first thing that I wish to state is, that in March, 1846, a long report of mine, dated 
January |, 1845, was submitted to Parliament by the Trustees, that is, by the ‘Treasury 
—it having been sent to the Treasury by the 'T rustees—where I pointed out myself these 
deficiencies. I pointed out particularly the deficiency of English printed books; and if 
there had not been those deficiencies to prove my case, of course J should not have got 
the extra grant which was obtained. Amongst individual instances to which I referred, I 
pointed out the very instance of Wordsworth’s works, which is now brought before the Com- 
missioners as if it was my fault. Wordsworth’s poems ought to have come here by copy- 
right ; but for the execution of the Copyright Act I am not responsible ; I have not been 
responsible since I have been appointed to the situation which I now hold, because, a few 
months before, that duty had been especially assigned to the Secretary ; previously, when I 
was here as an assistant librarian, I had nothing to do with it. The responsibility was then 
with Mr. Baber, my predecessor ; and there were two gentlemen—Mr. Glover, now librarian 
to Her Majesty, and after him Mr. Cowtan—who, under the direct orders of Mr. Baber, were 
to collect books under the Copyright Act. With regard to the special instance of the seventh 
volume of Wordsworth’s poems, which is mentioned in the question to which your Lordship 
has referred me, the case is this:—That seventh volume contains poems which had never 
been printed before. Mr. Moxon, the publisher, contends that he is not bound to give the 
other six volumes, because they are mere reprints ; but he gives the seventh volume, because, 
he says, to this we have a right; and we get that volume. ‘The same witness has also 
spoken of an eighth volume of the same edition. I have made the best inquiry, and there 
is no such thing as an eighth volume. Having got the seventh volume, if I had bought 
the other six volumes, it should have been encouraging every bookseller to evade the 
Copyright Act; therefore I have not bought them, and I do not think I should have been 
doing right in buying them. It is a question, moreover, of law, whether the publisher 
ought to supply them or not; I believe he is bound to supply them; but I have no means 
of enforcing that law—it is no part of my duty, nor have I the power. 

8988. In your report of 1846, you state that Wordsworth is wanting in the library of 
the Museum ?—Yes. 

8989. In that report, you make the deficiency in the library a reason for asking an 
additional grant ?— Yes. 

8990. Was it not natural, then, to. suppose that when that deficiency had been supplied 
by an additional grant, one of the applications of that grant would have been to supply 
that deficiency regarding which you had remarked ?—Yes, and I have done so to a great 
extent; but with respect to Wordsworth, I do not know that I ever had offered to me to 
purchase an edition of his works, previous to that published by Mr. Moxon: I cannot now 
tell how that is; but I doubt very much, whether, even if it had been offered, and there were 
other things wanting, I should have bought it; because, if Mr. Moxon had complied with 
the Copyright Act, we should have had an edition of the works of Wordsworth without 
purchasing it, and so far that deficiency would have been supplied. There is, no doubt, a 
ereat advantage in having the whole of the editions of the works of a poet like him ; but if 
T had bought the whole of the editions of Wordsworth, had I had the opportunity, I must 
have left unbought other things; and should have been liable to the reproach of not 
having bought them. 

8991. In your report of Ist January, 1845, you mention that the first edition of many 
separate works, even of the most distincuished writers, such as Wordsworth, are often 
wanted, and that of the collected works of Wordsworth, the Museum possesses only the 
edition of 1815. But, I understand, in making this statement, you put forward these 
deficiencies as a reason for an additional grant to the library ?—Yes. 

8992. ‘Then it is not quite a reply to say that these works should have come in by copy- 
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I made that statement as to what was wanting for the past, which we could not claim; I 
stated that many of the original editions of these poets were wanting ; but your Lordship 
will observe that the name “ Wordsworth” is printed in italics, because, in point of fact, I 
have bought some of the original editions, between the date of writing and that of printing 
my report, but I do not know whether I ever had an opportunity of buying an edition of 
the collected works. What I said in my former answer, was this—that as the deficiencies 
were not only of those poets, but extended to many other branches of knowledge and 
literature, if I had omitted purchasing other things, having bought Wordsworth’s works, I 
might have been liable to the observation, “ Why have you not bought these other things ?” 
I could not buy everything; I bought as much as I could find, and as much as there were 
means to buy. Of Wordsworth you will observe that individual editions of the separate 
works have been bought. 

8993. Then as regards Wordsworth, the deficiency in that respect belongs rather to the 
working of the Copyright Act ?—Undoubtedly ; every one of those deficiencies belongs to 
that. 

8994. As regards this Museum, the Commission are to understand that the respon- 
sibility of the Copyright Act has been now transferred from your department to the 
Secretary’s department ?—It was transferred to the Secretary’s department three months 
before I was appointed to my present situation. 

8995. The Copyright Act has been altered also since it was transferred ?— Yes. 

8996. Can you state how the Act now operates on the interests of the library of this 
Museum ?—The Secretary has given it in evidence, (Answer 1444,) that forty-nine fiftieths 
of the books which are printed in London are received here. I do not believe it; I 
believe that is a mistake, and a very great mistake. Of the works published in the pro- 
vinces, I believe we get a certain number, but nothing in comparison to the number which 
is published ; of the works printed out of England, I mean in Scotland and Ireland, I 
believe we get almost none at all; and of the works published in the colonies, to which the 
copyright extends, we get none at all. 

$997. In Question 1435, the Secretary is asked, “ With respect to copyright books, what 
is done?” and his answer is, that they are registered from day to day by one of the clerks 
in his office. Is there anybody in the library who goes over the catalogues of new books ? 
—No. 

8998. No one?—No;; it is especially assigned to the Secretary in the Statutes. 

8999. I was not asking as to copyright books, but generally, is there any one in the 
library who goes over the catalogues of new works ?—That is, of works to which we have 
a right under the Copyright Act. 

9000. Works which it would be desirable for the Museum to have generally ?—No; we 
do not do that. We do not look after the books to which we consider we are entitled by 
the copyright: we leave it to the Secretary to look after those books. But if your Lord- 
ship’s question refers to books to which we are not entitled by the Copyright Act, certainly 
I myself, chiefly, look over the catalogues of sales, of booksellers, and so on. 

9001. You look over the catalogues of foreign new works?—And of English also, to 
which we are not entitled by copyright. Wordsworth’s poems, if I understand the ques- 
tion, are new works in one sense ; I may, however, be forced to buy them, if I can. But if 
they are so new as to come under the provisions of the Copyright Act, then I do not look 
after them. 

9002. (Chatrman.) In fact you consider that there is a certain class of works which may 
be called new, which do not come under the provisions of the Copyright Act ?--Yes; they 
may be called new in one sense. If they were printed eight or ten years ago they are 
not old works, and yet we have no right to them by copyright ; and then I buy them if 
I can. 

9003. (Lord Seymour.) Then the Commissioners are to understand that, as regards the 
operation of the Copyright Act, in the first place, you think it much more largely evaded 
than it was in the opinion of the Secretary ?—Certainly. 

9004. Do you think that the law requires attention to make it operate to the advantage 
of the Museum, or that the mode of checking this operation ought to be altered in the 
Museum ?—I do not know how it is checked in the Museum; but I think I have said, in 
that Report to which allusion has been made, of 1845, printed by order of the House of 
Commons in 1846, that the law itself is not what it ought to be. The law is not stringent 
enough. Ifwe are to have a Copyright Act (which is a question not now under discus- 
sion, | apprehend), we ought to have a stringent one ; and if we are not to have it, we 
had better dispense with it altogether. As things are at present we lose the books 
because they do not come by copyright, and I do not feel justified in purchasing them. 

9005. Do you know within what time of their publication they ought to be sent to the 
Museum?—lI believe they ought to be sent within a month, according to the Act now in 
force: in former times we had to claim them. The booksellers are now obliged to send 
them here. They are liable to a fine, which is recoverable before a magistrate, if they do 
not. And there is no way of proceeding against any publisher or author, I think, ; after 
seven years; but during the whole of the seven years, from the date of publication, I 
believe the Trustees have a right to enforce the Copyright Act. 

9006. Then you seem to consider that that answer respecting copyrights will cover a 
great many of these complaints as regards works which are not found in the library. 
Now I will refer you to a statement of Mr. Doubleday, at Question 5743, respecting Mr. 
Selby’s “ Ornithology,” and several other new works, that an edition of Mr. Selby’s 
« Ornithology ” is not in the Museum, which he attributes to the law of copyright not 
having been executed ; and that, as I understand, is a deficiency for which the library is 
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in no way responsible?—He does not give the date of that edition. I do not know 
whether it is under the old copyright or the new copyright. If it is an edition of Mr. 
Selby’s, published within the last month, or within the last year, the I rustees can have 
it. fit was published more than seven years ago they cannot have it; and I cannot 
tell, without knowing the date, whose fault it was that it did not come here. Before the 
new copyright it was the duty of the Museum to claim these books, I cannot tell now 
whether his is one of the cases where the book ought to have been sent, or whether it ought 
to have been claimed, as no date is given by Mr. Doubleday to Mr. Selby’s « Ornithology.” 

9007. Ifa book is sent under the copyright, is it registered in the library ?—Never 
in the library ; itis sent to the Secretary. The Secretary does what he thinks right about 
registering it. It is fetched afterwards from the Secretary’s office and brought to the 
library, and we catalogue it like every other book. 

9008. At once ?—At once, in the usual course. 

9009. Then, suppose a work that is coming out in numbers is sent, that you catalogue 
in separate numbers, and that a deficiency arises from the bookseller not having sent the 
next number, should you in the library call the Secretary's attention to that Yes, insuch 
a case as that; because we have the means of knowing that we are deficient. But in the 
case of a single work, we do not know anything about what is published; at least we 
do not know it, except as any one of your Lordships may know it. 

9010. Then, in the case of a work coming out in numbers, there would be a certain sort 
of check in the library ?—Certainly. We should ask why no more had come; and we have 
very often asked, and have been the means of calling attention to it. 

JO11. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do not you, in point of fact, keep a register of continuations 
in the library, which enables you to ask for them?—Not of those which come by copy- 
right ; we keep a register of those which we purchase, to check the bookseller who sells. 

9012. (Chairman.) Do you think it would be a better arrangement that the super- 
intendence of the copyright books should be transferred to your department ?—I should 
like it better as it is; but if you ask me abstractedly, just as if I was not the Keeper ot 
the Printed Books, I should say that decidedly there is no question about it. I am 
perpetually pestered with people who find fault with me because there are not these books, 
and I have no means of claiming them. The public, not knowing whose fault it is, not 
unnaturally suppose it is mine. 

9013. (Lord Wrottesley.) You think it would be better for the institution that they 
should be entrusted to your care?—No doubt about it. 

9014. (Lord Seymour.) Will you refer to the questions where witnesses have com- 
plained of deficiencies in the library, and offer your explanations to the Commission ?— 
I will do so in the order in which the complaints were made. I believe the first special 
complaint (I will now take the special ones) is in answer to Question 4779, and it is 
asked why, if any editions of Mr. Hallam’s works are in the reading-room, we should not 
have “the last and the best.” We will put aside the question of what ought to be in 
the reading-room, because I understand the Commissioners are not now upon that question. 
I beg to state, that of Mr. Hallam’s editions some have not been sent by copyright, and 
therefore I have not got them to put in the reading-room, nor have we got them in the 
library ; it so happens, that of the works of Mr. Hallam I have just bought six or seven 
different editions. I do not know whether I have done right, because they are within the 
time of the copyright ; but they were wanted, and I was tired of being blamed. But then 
a second question arises, whether the edition is with alterations or not? I understand the 
publishers say, that if it is a mere reprint, they are not liable to deliver it. In the mean- 
time a reader complains; these editions just bought may not yet have been submitted to 
the Trustees; the Trustees may undoubtedly say they will not have them. Then I come 
to Question 4834. Mr. Cunningham mentions “ Richardson’s Correspondence” as not 
being in the library. I was appointed Keeper of the Printed Books on the 15th of July, 
1837; and on the 22nd of September of that year, “ Richardson’s Correspondence ”’ was 
in the British Museum by purchase. Mr. Cunningham seems never to have wanted it 
since. Then Mr. Tomlinson, in Question 4889, is asked whether he can mention any well- 
known work as wanting, and he says he does not like to do so from memory, but that he 
can mention one, and that is Brongniart, “a large work on pottery.” Then he adds, 
“ That, I think, has been added to the library since I wanted to refer to it.” Now, 
then, in order to specify a work which is not in the library, he has mentioned one which is 
there; he, however, leaves the impression that he suggested that work, and that it has 
been bought because he suggested it. It is impossible to give full information upon a 
transaction which has no date affixed to it,and when the work which is brought forward is 
only designated as a “ large work on pottery.” Brongniart has written two works upon 
pottery ; one smaller than the other; the former in two volumes 8vo., with anatlas, which 
was published in November, 1844, has been in the library since June, 1846 ; it was one 
of the first fruits of the first grant of 10,0002. to the library, in consequence of my report ; 
the other, the largest of the two, of which the title is as follows, « Description Meéthodique 
du Musée Céramique de Sevres,” was printed in November, 1845, at Paris, and was 
stamped and registered on the 14th day of February, 1846, in the British Museum, 
Then Mr. Tomlinson mentions, further on, as deficient, works which have not yet been 
published. In his answer 4903, he says that few readers ask for scientific works which 
contain elaborate and scientific inquiry ; and having suggested that such books should be 
allowed to be perused, and stoutly bound when complete (as if all this were not done), he 
continues, “ Unfortunately after works of that kind are completed at Paris, we do not see 
the completion of them in the library for avery long time. ‘Those fine works by Gaimard, 
and the French Commission du Nord, are still incomplete, which is very much to be 
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deplored.” We have the whole of what is out as yet of “those fine works.” It has been 
regularly received in the usual way, like other continuations: four Iivratsons have been 
received since Mr. Tomlinson gave his evidence. They were sent with other continuations 
as soon as published, and witout any special order or direction being given for them. 
Another complaint of Mr. Tomlinson’s, is with respect to the “ Annuaire,” published by 
the Bureau des Longitudes. This complaint consists of many parts; and now, for brevity 
sake, if the Commissioners will allow me, I will notice them all as they stand. Question 
4885 alludes to it, and also Question 4886, 

9015. I will read the words: “At present the task is sometimes hopeless of finding a 
book, especially if it be a periodical, such, for instance, as the celebrated ‘ Annuaires,’ 
published by the Bureau des Longitudes, and presented to the French Government every 
year. The work is of great importance to scientific men in this country; it is a work 
which I have had fr equent occasion to use.” Then he says, “ I will relate my adventures 
in search of this work, nearly the whole of which is in the library. When I first went in 
search of it, I thought I should find it in the new catalogue?’—I will enter not only into 
the history of the work, but into the history of its catalog uing. The work was not in 
the library before 1839 at all, when I purchased it all but | perfect. And here I beg the 
Commissioners to consider another difficulty which I have in performing my duty as to 
purchases. I object, upon principle, to buying for a library like that of the British 
Museum an imperfect or incomplete work. I think that many of the works which I am 
now accused with not having purchased have been deliberately refused, because they were 
incomplete or imperfect 5 and 4 think of the two courses, that of systematically refusing 


what is not perfect is the bes But, however. there are works which although diet 
buted in volumes, and pats part of a series of volumes, are, to a very ereat extent, 
independent of each other. Now in this ver y “ Annuaire,” the separate notices by 


Arago and other eminent men, for instance, by which Mr. Tomlinson says that the 
« Annuaire” is distinguished, give an independent value to each volume, as each notice 
is in itself complete, and the more important the greater the man who writes it. There 
not being any probability of purchasing the w hole of the “ Annuaires,” after ha aving 
looked On for them, I purchased a copy w vhich wanted only one volume ; it wanted the year 
1801. By some means or other, for which I cannot account, as it was long before my 
time, there was a stray volume of the “ Annuaires” in the Museum. Nobody knows how 
it came there, and of course I did not buy that volume ; it was for 1803. 

9016. (Lord Wrottesley.) Why ?—Because it was already in the Museum; that of 1801 
I did not buy because I could not get it; and if the Commission will allow nie, J will show 
them the book. his is the “ Annuaire” as I bought it [exhibiting the same]. In order to 
save money I bound them in the cheapest way. I put four or five, according to the thick- 
ness, inone volume; but I could not bind the early ones, because, if I had, I should have had 
to ele them to pieces whenever I found the volume for 1801. If] have not the means of re- 
binding this of 1803 at once with the rest, | must bind it and take it to pieces whenever 
the work becomes complete. Therefore, that is the reason why that volume of 1803 is not 
together with the others. Out of 41 volumes, I bought 40, Then, Mr. Tomlinson 
says, they are scattered all over the library. The oot was bought before the new 
catalozue was begun, as the Commissioners w ill see from the date; it was bought in the 
seventh month of the year 1839, ene isp in July, 1839, and it was put ina certain place 
in the library. Then when the Arched Room, as we call it, at the west end of the libr ary 
aor built, we removed all these books there, and we removed the “ Annuaire,” from “757” 

“ PP. 2200.” The great misfortune has been, that in the old catalogue where we do 
an alter the press- -mark, because we think the new catalogue, where a new press-mark is 
put, will answer the purpose better, the mark “757” has ee been erased, and the other put! ! 
I believe Mr. Tomlinson also refers to the cross-reference from Arago to the “ Observations 
Astronomiques” ; but what that has to do with the “ Annuaires,’ I do not know. This 
work, the Annuaire, is not to be found, he says, in the new catalogue. It is not in the 
printed part of the new catalogue, because the new catalogue is to come to the end of 
1838, and this book was bought in 1839. 

9017. (Lord Seymour.) Then the reason why the book is not in the printed part of 
letter A of the catalogue is, because it has been bought subsequently to the time to which 
that catalogue is eae up?—Yes. Then he complains that he found a volume in 1842, 
but he has not found more since. The bookseller did not send them in regularly, and in 
order that the Commissioners may see that these things are not neglected, here is the 
volume of 1842, with its title in the handwriting of a gentleman who is now dead ; he 
died seven or eight months ago exhibiting the same]. Your Lordship will see wr itten in 
pencil by the same hand—* Informed Mr. Lowell of the deficiency, July, 1846.” Mr. 
Lowell is a bookseller. 

9018. This paper has reference to a number of the “ Annuaire’”’ — Yes. 

9019. It is observed, that in the library, one of these ate, is wanting ; is that so? 
—Yes; that there were deficiencies in 1846. 

9020. And a note accordingly was made of it ?—Yes. 

9021. To whom was that transmitted when the deficiency was observed ?—Mr. Bach 
was the gentleman who had the chage of looking after the continuations of books pur- 
chased ; the found that this book was purchased “of the house of Barthez and Low ell, of 
Great Marlborough-street t, and when Mr. Lowell, the partner, came here in July, 1846, 
he informed him of it, and told him to send it. Mr. Lowell did not send it, having, I 
suppose, forgotten ; he has been applied to again and again, and now the work isthere com- 
plete; and if Mr. Tomlinson had reminded me of the deficiency, it would have been here 
sooner. 
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A, Panizzi, Esq. 9022. (Lord Wrottesley.) When did he remind you of it ?—He never did. 
SS 9023. Was it before or since Mr. Tomlinson’s examination?—It has come since Mr. 

May 1, 1849. ‘Pomlinson’s examination. 

9024. (Lord Seymour.) Will you refer to the next work where a deficiency has been 
pointed out ?—In Answer 4886, Mr. Tomlinson says that Peclet’s “ Traité de la Chaleur 
appliquée aux Arts” was published some six or seven years ago; it was published 
in 1829. It is important to observe, that the first edition was not published during my 
time; I could not supply all the deficiencies that existed, and I could not buy that edition 
of 1829; but I bought in May, 1846, the third edition of that work, which was published 
in 1844, and it is here; and that, again, is one of the works which was purchased with the 
extra grant which was received in consequence of my report. 

9025. Was that work entered in the catalogue in the reading-room ?—I do not know ; 
perhaps it was not. There is a large arrear of unentered works, and I cannot tell whether 
that is entered or is not entered; but I should think it is not, because it is, probably, 
placed in the new part of the building, where the books are still unarranged ; they were 
kept in the house for a long time in heaps, because there was no room, and now that 
there is room, they are arranging them. 

9026. Then, although it was purchased in 1846, you are not sure that it is accessible to 
readers in the reading-room ?—J am not ; but if Mr. Tomlinson had been in great want of 
it, and had said so, we should have endeavoured to find it for him. 

9027. Will you refer to the next instance ?—The next I find is in Answer 5431. Mr. 
Gray says, “ There is a book called Philippi Enum. Molluscorum Sicilia,” and the com- 
plaint is, that there is a second part of that work, and that it is not in the library ; and 
that if there had been somebody here making a class catalogue, he would have found it 
out. The class catalogue has nothing to do with it ; the first part of Philippi’s work was 
published in 1835; it was in the library before my time, without any indication whatever 
that any second part would come, therefore nobody could know that it was one of those 
works which was to be kept as a work in progress. I have an instance which will show how 
these mistakes occur, even in the best-regulated libraries, with the best librarians. There 
is a little work called “ Beitrage zur Geschichte der Schmetterlinge,” by Hiibner, in four 
small parts; it was printed in 1786 to 1789, and that volume with those four parts is 
entered in the Banksian Catalogue in the second volume, page 251; it has not the 
appearance of being to be continued at all. Dryander, who looked after these things, 
ought to have bought another volume in four more parts, which was printed in 1790, six 
years before the second volume of the Banksian Catalogue was published. He, however, 
missed that second volume of Hiibner. But surely that is no detraction from the merits 
of the librarian, if a second volume of a work comes out, and he does not buy it under 
such circumstances. 

9028. The Commission are to understand that as regards this work of Philippi, the 
second volume was published, there having been no indication in the first volume tha 
there would be a second volume ?—Exactly. 

9029. (Lord Wrottesley.) You mean that had there been any announcement in the first 
volume that there would be a second volume, it would have been entered in your register 
of continuations, and you would immediately have discovered it ?— Exactly. 

9030, (Lord Seymour.) Is the second volume now in the library, or not ?—No, it is not; 
I never heard there was one; I am not sure there is one, although Mr. Gray says so. 

9031. (Sir &. I Murchison.) If you had had some gentleman who is a naturalist in 
your department, do not you think he would have suggested there was such a well-known 
work ?—Mr. Dryander was as good a naturalist and librarian as any who are now living ; 
and I have stated the instance of Hiibner to show that he committed the same mistake 
as Mr. Gray reproaches me with. Hiibner publishes four little things in one volume, and 
he does not say there is to be a second volume. Dryander got them. Hiibner six years 
afterwards publishes another volume without saying there was a first, and without having 
said in the first that he meant to publish a second volume, and Dryander missed this 
second volume, although he had all the merit he could have. I will show you both the 
volumes of Hiibner, which I have bought for the Museum library ; but that does not prove 
anything against Dryander’s care and industry; nor does the deficiency of the second 

volume of Philippi prove anything against me. 

9032. (Lord Wrotteslgy.) Is not that just an instance in which the head in a particular 
department might be of great use to the Keeper of the Printed Books, in suggesting to 
him these different books, if he knows of their existence ?—I think it is a thing impossible 
to be avoided. Dryander had nothing else but that library, and he attended to that sort 
of books only, and still he missed that volume of Hiibner. I do not think we can find 
every day a Dryander. 

9033. (Lord Seymour.) Will you go to the next instance ?—In Answer 5616 the witness 
complains that he could not get the “Memoir on Russian Fossils,” by the Duke of 
Lichtenstein. 

9034, Professor Forbes, at 5616, complains that the Duke of Lichtenstein’s “ Memoir 
on Russian Fossils” is not to be found in the library ?— We searched over London for 
that Memoir, and we could not find anybody who knew anything about the work. Mr. 
Waterhouse, to whom I had gone and of whom inquired, knew nothing of it. Finally, 
as a last resource, I applied to Sir Roderick Murchison, and he immediately put me right, 
because he said it was by the Duke of Leuchtenberg; he told me he did not think the 
Duke of Leuchtenberg ever sold these books, and he lent me the copy presented to him 
with the hand-writing of the Duke of Leuchtenberg on it [exhibiting the same|. The Com- 
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missioners will see there is no name of any publisher, nor is there any indication of the book 
having been sold; and I do not know how I can be liable to accusation for not having a 
book which is not purchasable ; and moreover, Professor Forbes asked for it as by Lord 
Salisbury, instead of Lord Shrewsbury, and then finds fault with us because we do not 
understand him. Then in Question 5575 he says that D’Orbigny’s “ Paleontology ” 
is wanting in the Museum. D’Orbigny’s “ Paléontologie Francaise” is in the Museum ; 
and if he meant any other, if he will tell us what he means, we will answer him. The Com- 
missioners will see the difficulty there is in answering gentlemen who do not give correct titles 
of the books. JI do not know whether he means that work ; but if he means D’Orbigny’s 
*‘ Paléontologie Francaise,” which looks like it, we have it, and I can send for it. 

9035. If he did mean D’Orbigny’s “ Paléontologie Frangaise,” that work is in the 
library ?—Yes. 

9036. Is it also in the catalogue which is in the reading-room ?—D’Orbigny’s “ Paléon- 
tologie Frangaise” is in the catalogue, as far as it goes; it goes on now. It is a work 
in progress. 

9037. Can you state, as it is a periodical work in the catalogue, what number is entered ? 
—It says, “Tome 1—3,” and “ Livraison 1—130.” 

9038.(Sir P. Egerton.) Does Professor Forbes anywhere state that D’Orbigny’s “Pale- 
ontology ” is not in the library ?—Yes; he says he came and asked for it, and could not 
get it. I will refer to Question 5616 :—“ Have you ever asked for other works, and not 
obtained them, in addition to those that you have spoken of?” He has spoken of works in 
the plural, and he has not made an exception of D’Orbigny ; he has spoken of two works— 
“ Karstner” and “ D’Orbigny,” and he comes with a third, which is “ Lichtenstein.” In 
5616 it seems to me to be implied (and if it is not, I shall be glad to hear that some credit 
is given to me) that that book is not here. I wish to make another observation, if the 
Commission will permit me, with reference to these very questions. Here is a gentleman 
who says that he came to the Museum to consult these works, and amongst others he 
mentions Memoirs, which “are either very scarce, or which are privately printed.” Now, 
I should like to know, if the Memoirs were “ privately printed,” what reason he has for 
complaining that they are not in the Museum? and as he is on the council of the Ra 
Society, I hope he will tell the society to present us with their publications which they do 
not sell and do not present to us, and that some day or other he will not come and complain 
that we have not got them. 

9039. Does Professor Forbes anywhere state that those foreign journals and foreign 
memoirs to which reference has been made, are not in the Museum ?—Yes, in 5616. 

9040. (Lord Seymour.) After he has mentioned D’Orbigny’s “ Paleontology,” I will 
read the next question. The next question is, “‘ Are you of opinion that in the library of 
the British Museum there are deficiencies of those class of books, which ought to be made 
good?” This question is put directly after such works as D’Orbigny’s “ Paleontology” 
had been mentioned as works yet incomplete. It therefore follows, does it not, that if the 
work is referred to as deficient and incomplete, there is blame somewhere for not having 
made it good ?—We have the whole of it, as far as it has gone. 

9041. (Chairman.) There are two suppositions: one is, that the book is not in the 
library (and which was my own supposition upon a cursory reading of the evidence), and it 
turned out the book was in the library ?—So everybody would take that to be the meaning. 
He has mentioned two works, and two works only; and he is asked in Question 5616, 
“Have you ever asked for other works, and not obtained them, in addition to those you 
have spoken of.” Now he has spoken only of two works, and one of them was D’Orbigny’s. 

9042. (Sir P. Egerton.) He has spoken of foreign journals, and foreign transactions, and 
foreign memoirs ?—Those are not spoken of individually ; there are only two which he 
mentions specially. 

9043. (Sir. I. Murchison.) I put two very distinct questions to Professor Forbes : 
one is, “ What class of books do naturalists most require, when they visit the library of 
the British Museum?” In reply to that he made allusion to “ D’Orbigny’s Paleontology,” 
and various other works without specifying them; and then the question which follows, led 
to the answer about “ Karstner;” when you have a distinct work fastened on, and he 
states that, ‘“ Karstner” is not in the library : but Sir P. Egerton has pointed out the clear 
distinction ?—Yes. There is another observation, which, if the Commissioners will allow 
me, I wish to make, upon the Answer 5617. He is asked, “‘ Did you ask that in the 
Museum ?” He answers, “ Yes.” ‘Then he is asked, “ Did you ask for it by going to the 
Superintendent of the Department connected with Natural History?” He answers, “ I 
asked for it in that way, and he went to see whether he could obtain it for me.” ‘This 
implies, that he could not obtain it. But just observe what I am liable to. A 
gentleman comes here, and he wants a book; he does not come to the reading-room but 
he goes to the Manuscript or the Natural History Department, tells a gentleman what he 
wants, and then that other gentleman will come down to the library. It must be under- 
stood, I do not mean to doubt the fact in this case, for, as he says so, I have no doubt it is 
correct ; but it depends upon a third person who is sent to the library, who, without 
saying anything to anybody, looks, who thinks he finds the book is not there, and who gives 
an answer accordingly ; and then the deficiency, which may not exist, as well as the delay, 
is charged against the Printed Book Department. Gentlemen ought to go to the reading- 
room, and then they would get proper answers. When I want a specimen of mineralogy, 
or medals, or a manuscript, I go to the proper place, but I do not go for a medal to the 
Natural History Department. 
~ 9044. (Sir P. Egerton.) In your last remark, you refer to the Memoir ” Russian 
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Fossils ?—I refer to both. It seems to me that the answer implies, that he sent for the 
Memoir on Russian Fossils and also for D’Orbigny, by going to the Natural History 
Department ; but even if it were for the Memoir on Russian Fossils only, I put it to the 
Commissioners whether it is right that gentlemen should not go to the proper places and 
the proper departments, but ask in a roundabout way for things, which they are told, by 
somebody who has been told, that they are not where they ought to be; and then come 
here, and complain. The mistake as to D’Orbigny may very likely have happened im. 
that way. If he had asked in the library, for the Duke of Lichtenstein’s “ Memoir upon 
Russian Fossils,” we should have said there was no such title, but by talking together, we 
should very probably have come to the Duke of Leuchtenberg ; and then, by looking then at 
the acts of the public sitting of the Academy of St. Petersburgh, of December 29, 1843, 
as we have done lately, we should have found an account of that Memoir. 

9045. It is quite clear, that, in answer to Question 5618, Professor Forbes, in making 
use of the word “ it,’ alludes to the ‘“‘ Memoir on Russian Fossils” alone ?—I have com- 
plained, that for the “ Memoir on Russian Fossils ” alone, Professor Forbes should go to the 
Natural History Department, instead of coming to the reading-room. 

9046. (Lord Seymour.) In the next question there is another work mentioned : 
‘¢ Karstner’s Archives of Natural History” ?—“ Karstner’s,” he says; it is “ Kastner’s ;” 
and we have it ; he mis-spelt the name; he calls him “ Karstner;” and I will show you the 
book, which has been in the library a long time [exhibiting the same]. 

9047. Professor Forbes having stated that as“ Karstner’s,” it 1s really “ Kastner’s ?’—Yes. 

9048. That work, you say, has been in the library a long time ?—Yes. 

49. Is that work also in the catalogue in the reading-room ?—I have no doubt of it ; 
Mr. Baber purchased it when it began to appear. ‘The last volume I bought myself in 
1839, and there is the stamp and the date upon it. 

9050. ‘Will you refer to the next?—The next, I find, is Qu. 5734, where Mr. 
Doubleday complains that “ Hiibner,”’ is imperfect. 

9051. He complains that a work called “ Sammlung Exotischer Schmetterlinge,” is not 
in the library ?—Yes; and he says that the publication of that work was completed in 
1837, which is a mistake. Engelmann, of whose catalogue you have heard before, says that 
it went on to 1841. And I mention this, to show how little reliance can be placed upon the 
existence of works or parts of works, even when gentlemen come here with all the particulars 
as towhen they ended. It went on to1841. If it had been finished in 1837, that would have 
been before the time I was Keeper of the Printed Books. ‘The deficiency was mentioned 
by Mr. Doubleday, im July, 1845 ; and now, to show that we take care of these things, here 
is the original memorandum which was given by Mr. Doubleday at the time, and it is in 
his own handwriting. If you will please to look at it, you will find that he says, it wants 
about 40 of the last published plates. How could I have ordered about 40 of “ the last 
published plates?” I could not know what those forty last published plates were, nor 
could Mr. Doubleday himself, because he said that the book was completed in 1837, 
whereas it went on to 184]; and therefore he did not know enough about the book to 
enable me to order it. Then he mentions in that memorandum a bookseller who had it ; it 
was not correct—that bookseller had it not. The proprietor of the work is the very 
Engelmann who drew up that catalogue. You will see another work in Mr. Doubleday’s 
memorandum, which he indicates ; but then he indicates precisely what we want. He says, 
“We want it from such a time.” I do not know now what the work is in that very memo- 
randum, but I know that that work, of which he gives so clear and distinct an account of 
what we wanted, was bought immediately, and it is complete now. If the Commissioners will 
have the goodness to refer to Qu. 5735, they will see that Mr. Doubleday, at my request, : 
gave a list of the plates which he thought were wanting to Mr. Asher; but Mr. Asher 
could not complete the work nevertheless. Now the gravamen is this: Mr. Doubleday was 
writing a work on butterflies, and he wanted me to buy a complete copy of “ Hiibner” 
for him. It is a work which is worth from 30/. to 407.; and up to what was published in 
1835, it is priced in Bohn’s catalogue at 227. I would not go to that expense ; I wanted 
to know exactly what we wanted, and to buy what we wanted; which Mr. Asher told me 
could be done if we knew exactly what we wanted, and had time. 

9052. You mean, that having a large portion of the work, you did not wish to go to the 
expense of buying a new copy of the whole work ?—Precisely so. I wanted to know exactly 
what we wanted, and then to buy exactly what we wanted if we could. When the amount 
comes to S0/. or 40/., I think there ought to be some moderation; but a gentleman who 
wants a work for his own purposes is very angry with me if I do not buy it the moment he 
asks. "Then im 5738, Mr. Doubleday speaks of Baron Hiigel’s “ Kaschmir,” and he com- 
plains that the fourth volume is still imperfect. The fourth volume of Baron Hiigel’s 
“ Kaschmir” was mentioned by Mr. Doubleday, as being imperfect, some years ago. In 
deference to him, two booksellers were written to, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
they could complete it, and why it was not completed ; and those booksellers said they 
could not find that it had been published, and finally it comes out with the date on its 
title-page of 1844; but there is an advertisement, after the title, dated December, 1847, 
accounting for the delay in the publication, and stating, I believe, that it was not published 
before, because Arrowsmith did not send the maps he had to complete. It was not, there- 
fore, published until 1848; how late in 1848 I cannot tell, but I can state that in August, 
1848, it was here. 

9053, In passing to Baron Hiigel’s “ Kaschmir,” I think you have passed over one 
point which was stated by Mr. Doubleday, namely, that in reference to the work of 
* Hiibner,” in which a number of plates were wanting, Mr. Doubleday states that he had 
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at that time recently returned from Paris, and he found that the whole of the plates which 
were wanting for the Museum could be obtained for about 9/.?—We knew nothing at all 
about it in the library; I have asked everybody if they had any recollection of it. ~ What 
we recollect is, that he indicated a gentleman at Ratisbon, the continuator of Hiibner’s 
work, telling us he was the owner of the work, and I can prove by Mr. Engelmann that that 
is not correct. 

9054. You did not receive from Mr. Doubleday any statement, or at least you cannot 
yemember that you did, that the plates which were wanting for the Museum, could be 
obtained for 97. from Paris?—No; nor did he ever specify what plates were wanting, which 
was the point and the important point. If he had told us we wanted from plate 60 to 
100, that would have been intelligible ; but wpon his merely saying that about 40 of the 

lates were missing, it was impossible to. give any order for them. 

9055. (Sir P. Egerton.) Your assertion was, that. Mr. Doubleday wished you to buy 
an entire new copy of the work ?—No ; he writes a book upon butterflies and he wants the 
whole work. 

9056. What ground have you for that assertion ?—What I know of other writers and 
what I know of Mr. Doubleday. 

9057. Have you any written application to that effect?—No ; it is quite clear that if I 
had bought a complete copy, you would never have heard this complaint. But supposing 
there were the plates at Paris which were wanting, and I did not know it, and he bought 
them, he did not get the work of Hiibner for the Museum, but for his own work, and he 
went to an expense of 10/. for that. 

9058. I want to reconcile the discrepancy between your statement and Mr. Doubleday’s 
statement. You state, that Mr. Doubleday wished you to buy an entire copy—Mr. 
Doubleday states, that he wanted: merely the Museum copy completed ?—He asked me to 
complete the copy; but I knew he was writing a work on butterflies; and if I had bought 
a complete copy he would have been quite satisfied, and you would never have heard any- 
thing about it. 

9059. What ground have you for stating in your previous evidence, that Mr. Doubleday 
wanted you to buy a complete copy, because your present admission is, that he wanted you 
to complete the copy which was in the Museum, and not to buy an entirely new copy (Ci 
I had completed it he would have been quite satisfied; and as I would not complete it, he 
wished me to buy an entire copy. But these are questions that happen every day ; every 
gentleman who has not a complete book which he wants wishes and expects me to buy one. 

9060. (Lord Seymour.) Will you refer to the next instance ?—In answer to Question 
5739, Mr. Doubleday refers to Stephens on “ British Entomology.” Stephens’ “ British 
Entomology ”’ consists of 10 volumes, which were printed from 1827 to 1833. Nine of those 
volumes came here by copyright ; I do not know why the tenth volume did not come. 
Now, here again, I must either wait until I get the tenth volume or purchase a com- 
plete copy of the work, and if Mr. Doubleday or anybody else will tell me where that 
tenth volume is to be got, I will buy it with the greatest pleasure ; but I am not so sure I 
ought to buy a whole copy. 


a . 


9061. You stated, that with regard to periodical works, there is a certain check in the 
library as to the next number being obtained for the Museum ?—Yes. 

9062. Does the same observation apply to works which come out in volumes ?—Yes, 
now; that check did not exist in 1832, 1833, or 1834. 

9063. When was that check first established ?—It was established by myself. 

9064. In what year ?—Since 1837 ; I dare say in 1838 or 1839. 

9065. Then, now, if a work is published, and comes out a few volumes in one year and a 
few volumes are promised at some other time, there will be some check in the office to see 
that they are obtained for the public ?— Yes, in the library there is. 

9066. (Lord Wrottesley.) Even with respect to copyright works ?—Yes. 

9067. (Lord Seymour.) Now take the next work ?—I believe the next is Swainson. 

9068. “ Swainson’s Zoological Illustrations” is imperfect, in Question 5742 7—Yes. Of 
« Swainson’s Zoological Ilustrations,” there are two series ; one has been purchased, it did 
not come by copyright ; and Mr. Baber, I dare say, finding that it was wanting a long 
time ago, he purchased it; the other series also was not sent by copyright. It is in the 
Museum imperfect, and whatever we have of it imperfect is here im my hands; and the 
reason we have got it in this state is, because it was so bequeathed by General Hardwicke 
[exhibiting the same |. iy 

9069. (Lord Wrottesley.) It was bequeathed by General Hardwicke in this imperfect 
state ?—Yes. Some one or other (we do not know who), arranged the plates in a scientific 
order as far as they went. We know it is imperfect, but the question is what to buy in 
order to perfect it. So we had to send it to the bookbinder to take it to pieces ; he 
arranges it, he goes by numbers, and upon collating it, he will say what is wanting. Then 
the question arises again: Where am I to find what is wanting? I possibly may, or I may 
not find it ; and the question arises again: Am I to buy a complete copy? 

9070. (Lord Seymour.) When was the work published ?—It was published long before 
my time. It was published from 1832 to 1833, and came here in 1825. } 

9071. Was it published periodically, or did it come out as one work ?—I believe it came 
out in numbers. 

9072. (Lord Wrottesley.) Is it a work which ought to have come into the Museum by 
copyright ?—Yes. . 

9073. If those works had been properly checked, it would have come ?—To be sure it 
would. I wanted to produce this original title of this work as far as it goes to show you 


why it is not here complete ; that title and the bequest show why it is here imperfect. 
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9074. (Lord Seymour.) In answer to Question 5742 there is a complaint by Mr. Doubleday 
that “of Donovan’s ‘ Naturalist’s Repository’ we have only three volumes out of five,” and 
that when he wants to refer to the other two volumes he is obliged to go to the library of the 
Linnean Society, and refer to the work there ?—Mr. Doubleday wants the first 17 num- 
bers, the remainder is here [ producing the same]. Here is the original title of these num- 
bers, and this title was written by my predecessor ; I do not mean by Mr. Baber, but by a 
gentleman of the name of Walter, who left the Museum in 1831, when I succeeded him. 
This is his note on the title; it says: “ Numbers | to 17 mclusive are wanting; the time 
for claiming them gone by.’ September, 1827, is the date of this note, “ Durham, Lon- 
don.” Now “Durham” was the name of the collector of the books by copyright, long 
before I came to the Museum. 

9075. Donovan’s “ Naturalist’s Repository” not having been completed by copyright, as it 
ought to have been completed, would it have been desirable to complete it by purchase 
afterwards ?—Decidedly, if I knew where to find the first 17 numbers. 

9076. (Viscount Canning.) How many numbers are there after the 17 ?—From 18 to 60. 

9077. (Sir C. Lemon.) Is it complete on to the end ?—Yes. 

9078. (Lord Seymour.) Will you refer to the next work which is wanting, Godart and 
Duponchel’s “ Lépidoptéres de la France ?”—Godart and Duponchel’s “ Lépidoptéres de 
la France” is complete as far as it goes, and as far as it has been published; but it is a 
work which sets almost all skill at defiance to collate it. The text is sometimes published 
before the plates, and sometimes vice versd. "The work began as one upon the butterflies 
of France, and then the author said that it became in progress of time a work upon the 
butterflies of Europe. The first division consists of 11 volumes, but the 11 volumes are 
divided into 13; then it has a supplement ; then it has a complement; then it has a second 
complement for correcting all the foregoing ones; and in the numbers of the second com- 
plement plates have come which serve to complete the volumes which have been a long 
time in the house, either of the work itself, or of the supplement, or of the first comple- 
ment. The title of the first complement has the date of 1844, but portions of it were not 
published until 1845. The pages of the second complement are numbered to page 240, 
and afterwards the text is no longer paged, it has no register, and the plates have only 
the numbers of the classes. At the very time Mr. Doubleday was giving his evidence, the 
whole of the work that was published was in the house, and complete as far as it went. 
The bookbinder had all the latest Kivraisons in the shop to select from them the plates and 
the sheets belonging to the volumes which had been long before in the house incomplete. 
He had to take out a plate here and a sheet there from those livraisons, in order to insert 
them in the foregoing volumes ; and this was actually done in February, and altogether 
independent of Mr. Doubleday’s evidence, as I can prove by the bookbinder, who had all 
this in his hand since December last; and the very plates which were mentioned by Mr. 
Doubleday as deficient, were placed in their proper places and sent up to the library three 
weeks ago, arranged as they ought to be. I want the Commissioners fully to understand, 
that this was not done in consequence of Mr. Doubleday’s evidence. 

9079. You say that before Mr. Doubleday’s evidence the work was in the hands of the 
bookbinder for the purpose of being arranged ?’—Certainly. 

9080. Is it a work, as I understand you, that comes out periodically ?—Not periodically, 
but in Lvraisons.., 

9081. At uncertain periods ?—At uncertain periods. You cannot have any conception 
of what things like those are. Each livraison will contain, for instance, a plate for the tenth 
volume, and a sheet for the sixth; and then we have the supplement, and the comple- 
ment, and the second complement, and the 11 volumes divided into 13. There is ver 
great trouble in keeping those things in order. I believe the next is Haworth’s «“ Lepi- 
doptera Britannica.” 

9082. Is that a periodical publication ?—No ; it was published in numbers, but not period- 
cally. Of that work, the first part of which has the date 1803, Lowndes in his “Manual ” 
says, ““ A very valuable work, seldom found complete. It is probable, that not more than from 
50 to 100 copies exist in a perfect state.” Now I appeal to the Commissioners whether such 
a work as that ought to be selected, even if it was imperfect from any fault of my own, to 
ground a complaint upon. The first volume (which is the one the Commissioners have in 
their hand) was in the Banksian Library, and it was printed in 1803. The second part 
was published in 1809, when Mr. Dryander was alive, and the Banksian Library flourished, 
but he did not get it. The third part was published in 1811, when he had been succeeded 
by Mr. Brown; and, finally, the fourth part came to the Museum by copyright in 1828. 
When the fourth part came to the Museum, Mr. Baber set about trying to complete the 
work, and he could not complete it; he never could get the second part, as is evident, 
because here is the third part which he bought [ producing the same |. 

9083. (Lord Wrottesley.) You omitted to state whether Mr. Brown got the third part ?— 
No, he did not. So that my predecessor did what he could; he bought the third part, 
and of course he would have bought the second if he could have found it. 

9084. (Lord Seymour.) Were you aware that Haworth’s “ Lepidoptera Britannica” was a 
work which was incomplete in the library, and which you were watching for an opportunity 
to occur of completing it ?—I cannot say as to that individual work, but the catalogue says 
that it is incomplete ; and supposing that work had been offered, it would immediately 
have been seen that it was a rare work ; we should have looked it out from the catalogue 
and found that it was imperfect. As Lowndes says it is such a rare work, I should not 
have hesitated a moment in buying a complete copy. I know it is impossible to get num- 
bers of such a work. I would have relied upon his statement as to the rarity of a com- 
plete copy, and on that authority I should have felt justified in buying one. 
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9085. The next work to which reference was made, is Kaltenbach’s work upon the 
« Aphides ?”—Yes ; it is mentioned in Answer 5744. The first part of that work was 
published in 1843, as I find from Engelmann; and when Engelmann published his cata- 
logue, which is dated 1846, and which was the time when the large grant which was 
given would have enabled me to purchase that work, the second part was not published ; 
therefore it did not seem to be a work much in request, or much bought by those who 
understood the matter. I cannot say whether I ever heard of it before; but even 
if I had heard of it, on seeing that the work, three years afterwards, had never gone 
beyond the first part, I should have hesitated very rauch in purchasing it. a 

9086. Is no part of that work in the library ?—No; there is only one part published, 
according to Engelmann, and we have not that part. It was published in 1843, and in 
1846 no more had been published; and even if (which I cannot charge my memory with) 
I had heard of the work, seeing that three years afterwards no further progress had been 
made, I should have considered that a clear indication that the work was not in high 
esteem or very popular. Mr. Doubleday had previously m entioned in that Answer, 5744, 
a work which he designated as “ Herold’s important work.” What is “ Herold’s important 
work?” Herold has written many important works. As, however, Mr. Doubleday has 
particularly to do with butterflies, I suppose it is the “ Entwickelungsgeschichte der 
Schmetterlinge,” which Herold published in 1815, when the librarian of the Banksian 
Library (who knew what he was about) would have bought it, if he had thought it such 
an “ important work.” 

9087. Take the next. It is said in answer to question 5745, “I believe you will find 
generally that the journals in the library are two years behind. I have here the tenth 
volume of the ‘Annales de la Société Royale d@ Agriculture de Lyon,’ of which Iam a 
member. There is no volume beyond 1846 in the library ?’”—I will show the Commis- 
sioners, that it is an exaggeration to say that they are in such arrear. It may be so with 
respect to that journal; but I am going to tell the Commissioners how that particular 
journal, and perhaps a few others, may have been in arrear. I have had the honour of 
stating to the Commissioners before, that a gentleman of the name of Bach, whose hand- 
writing I have shown, when speaking of the ‘ Annuaire,’ was charged with the keeping 
up of these periodical publications. Poor Mr. Bach was taken ill about eighteen months 
ago with a liver complaint ; he could not go on and be as attentive as he had been before ; 
I did not like to take the work from him, because I knew it would hurt him very 
much, and, moreover, it is very difficult to find a man fit for that sort of work ; and so 
he went on as well as he could. Finally, about eight or ten months ago, he became 
much worse, and went to the waters of Homburg, in Germany; he became worse, and 
there he died. This is all well known in the house. In consequence of his illness and 
his death, no doubt, there has been some little delay in these continuations, which were 
his particular department; but it is not a thing that ought to have been complained of 
under these circumstances; and the more so, as the moment I saw he would never 
come back (and in fact before he went I knew he would never be able to come back), 
I transferred the work immediately to another gentleman, who takes care of them now. 
We found that the registers had not been kept up as they ought to have been; we found 
his papers not in the good order in which he usually kept them; we found that works 
were put down as still in progress which were already completed, and that others had not 
been entered, and so on. This is the new register of the periodical publications [pro- 
ducing the same]; it will be seen that they are not in arrear generally, as Mr. Doubleday 
says; very few, indeed, are so; and I think that to make such a complaint for the time, 
when poor Mr. Bach was dying, is a shameful thing. 

9088. Who has now the care of that particular department ?—A gentleman of the name 
of Von Bach. 

9089. Will you refer to the next work—‘ There is one valuable American work, ‘ The 
New England Farmer,’ which I have been anxious to see, it being the best agricultural 
periodical of the United States, and which contains much information on natural history. 
Tt does not exist in the library.” That is the next complaint which was made by 
Mr. Doubleday, in answer to the same question ?—He mentions “'The New England 
Farmer.” When I heard that evidence, I had some indistinct recollection of “The New 
England Farmer;” and when I went back to the library, I said, “Well, I know some- 
thing about this ‘Farmer ; ” and Mr. Watts said, “It is a book you had ordered, and we 
could not get it; you ordered it of Mr. Stevens.” Mr. Stevens being in England, I asked 
him what he knew about about it, and what he knew of my orders; | told him to give me 
his answer in writing. Mr. Stevens wrote me this letter :— 

Morley’s Hotel, Trafalgar Square, 
My peak Sir, March 28, 1849. 

‘The New England Farmer,”’ of which we spoke yesterday, is a weekly periodical, eight pages 
to a number, quarto size, published at Boston, and consists of about 20 volumes. It was edited by 
Thomas G. Fessenden, and the first number, I believe, was issued in August, 1822. I am not sure 
whether it has been discontinued since the death of Fessenden or not. Fessenden had a good reputation 
as a poet, a wit, and a man of taste; and his paper, though chiefly devoted to agriculture and horticulture, 
contains notices of all the new inventions, and essays and strictures upon the laws of patents. Each 
number contains a little poetry, generally a few anecdotes, and sometimes you meet with a novelette. 
In short it is a good library and family newspaper. It was in the order you gave for American books, in 
1846; but though several imperfect sets were reported, I was not able to meet with a complete one. I 
think, however, that a complete set might be made up for from 12s. to 15s. a volume. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
Henry STEVENS. 


A, Panizzi, Esq. 
May 1, 1849. 
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After this, the Commissioners will not consider, that because a work is not in the Museum, 
therefore it is a work of a scientific kind which ought to be here, with such a character 
given toit. If Mr. Doubleday wants American agricultural journals, he will find in the 
library several of a more agricultural character than Fessenden’s ; I do not believe 
there are novelettes in them, but I have never looked. There is Skinner’s “‘ American 
Farmer,” begun in 1821 and brought up to 1848; there is the “Monthly Journal of 
Agriculture ;” there is Hovey’s “‘ American Gardener,” begun in 1835, and brought up to 
1847; therefore, I do not think that even that branch has been neglected. I wish to 
mention another thine connected with continuations, to show the trouble they give. 
I do not know whether the Commissioners recollect that Mr. Asher, in his Answer 6581, 
mentioned a particular work by De Licteriis. 

9090, He mentioned a book published at Naples, called “ De Licteriis?’—Yes. De 
Licteriis published a catalogue of the books printed in the fifteenth century, existing in 
the library at Naples. When the sale of the Duke of Sussex’s library took place, this 
work was entered into its catalogue as in four volumes, with the date from 1828 to 1841. 
Now I cannot remember whether I missed it at the time, or whether it sold at too high a 
price ; but the fact is, we did not purchase it. Presently it was wanted, and we found 
that we had only two volumes. I began to write for the other two volumes, on the faith 
of the Sussex catalogue ;—and this will give you an idea of what catalogues badly done, 
and short catalogues, and index catalogues, lead to. I began to ask for these two 
volumes, and nobody could find them. I gave an order to Mr. Asher to get the 
last two volumes of “ De Licteriis,” and Mr. Asher got the second and third volumes. 
The second we already had; and he said, “ But these are the two last volumes; the third 
goes to the letter Z.” That was certainly a strong fact ; but I refused the second volume. 
I said, “I told you the date of the last was 1841.” We tried to find the last, but we never 
found it; and as I wanted to bind the three volumes, which we had already into one, I 
got them bound. Since Mr. Asher has given his evidence (that is, on the 23rd of March, 
1849), Sir Henry Ellis got a book, with a note from Mr. Auldjo, saying, “The accom- 
panying volume was sent from Naples by the author, that it might be given to the library 
of the British Museum. I believe it has been two or three years in coming; and I only 
had information of its arrival two days ago, and lose no time in forwarding it to your care, 
and am glad that it has not been lost on the road, for the poor old Chevalier would have 
been very sorry if it had missed falling into its place on our great national book-shelves.” 

9091. (Viscount Canning.) Who is Mr. Auldjo?—A gentleman who lives at Kensington, 
and is well known. 

9092. Was he the gentleman who had the custody of it ?—He received it. The volume, 
accompanied by the foregoing letter, was not the fourth volume of De Licteriis’ cata- 
logue, but a supplement to it, which was printed in 184] ; and being misdescribed in the 
Sussex catalogue, you see what it led to. I insisted, during the whole time, that it must 
be a catalogue in four volumes, printed from 1828 to 1841; Mr. Asher arguing, that 
as the three volumes went to the letter Z, it was complete. If the Sussex catalogue 
had been carefully drawn up, the mistake would not have occurred, and I should have 
got the supplement sooner, and with less trouble ; and perhaps, even now, the trouble may 
not be ended. Mr. Asher went from this country to Italy—he knows we want this 
volume,—he may find it. I do not know where to write to him, and he may bring it; and 
then there will be a discussion whether I am bound to buy it or not. I beg pardon for 
the digression, but this shows how difficult it is to keep these continuations in order, and 
what trouble is caused by inaccurate catalogues, 

9093. (Sir R. L. Murchison.) With reference to “'The New England Farmer,” although 
your friend has written to you, stating that it is not a work of great scientific merit, you 
must attach some value to the opinion of an entomologist like Mr. Doubleday, as to the 
value of the work to him ?—Mr. Stevens gives the description I had the honour of reading, 
and I leave it there. I hope you will not press me to answer whose opinion I would prefer ; 
but if you press me, I will give an answer. 

9094. (Lord Seymour.) Will you state who Mr. Stevens is?—Mr. Stevens is a ver 
clever man, who buys books in this country for American collectors, and imports books 
from America. 

9095. Is he a bookseller?—I do not know whether he is a bookseller or not ; he has no 
shop. 

9096. He acts as an agent in the purchase of books ?—He acts as an agent in the pur- 
chase of books; and he is now drawing up a catalague of all the books relating to 
America, of which he can find any trace in the European libraries. He is at work here, 
and he has two men under him. He is intelligent, and is particularly conversant with 
the literature of his own country ; and the catalogue which he is drawing up of the books 
relating to America, is done for some publ institution, or at the expense of some insti- 
tution. 

9097. Is he himself an American ?—Yes. 

9098. Do you think he may be inclined to depreciate “The New England Farmer ?”—I 
think he would be very glad to sell it. The man has a direct interest in saying that it is 
an excellent work, and that I ought to buy it at 12s. and 15s. per volume. 

9099. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Do you think he has sufficient scientific knowledge to be 
aware of the value of such a book to an entomologist ?—I cannot answer that question ; 
but if you will have my opinion, I must say I would much rather trust Mr. Stevens than Mr. 
Doubleday. It comes to this,—whose opinion am I to take? Here is a man who is inti- 
mately acquainted with the work, enters into particulars, gives you the history of the 
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Journal, tells you what it contains; that it has poetry, that it has novelettes, and that it is 
a family journal. I must say that does not give it the character of being avery scientific 
work ; for mere agriculture, I have quoted three other works which are known, ‘and which 
are undoubtedly sound works, of a scientific character. Drawing a comparison between 
those four, whether Fessenden’s is the best I cannot tell; but it seems not. 

9100. (Lord Seymour.) When doubtful questions of that kind arise, whether or not 
a work is to be bought for the library, do you ever bring the subject under the notice of 
the Sub-committee on Printed Books ?—No, except in the case of an expensive work. But 
in the case of a scientific work, I have often asked the opinion of my colleagues here upon 
the scientific subjects, and I would be very happy to do it much more, to relieve myself 
from responsibility. 

9101. Will you refer to the next point which you wish to bring to the notice of the Com- 
mission ?—I believe Mr. Corney is the next. In Answer 6092, Mr. Corney says, that the 
Museum has not answered to his expectations. This is in reference to whether English books 
have been bought and attended to as they ought to have been; and, if the Commissioners 
will permit me, I think I had better show what I have attempted to do in that respect. 
I have had the honour of reading a Report which I made soon after I was appointed, as 
to what I thought about having English works in preference to others. Now, the Com- 
missioners must have observed, that complaints have been made not only about English 
works, but about all other works, because Mr. Soane in his Answer 4522, says, that the 
foreign works should be increased, whilst Mr. Cunningham says, in his Answer 4820, that he 
would not deluge the library with foreign works. Then Mr. Soane, in his Answer 4522, says, 
that the collection of German books is very poor. Mr. Asher, a bookseller, who would be very 
glad to find that to be the case (because he would hope to sell some), says, in his Answer 
6623, that out of Germany there is no library like that of the British Museum for German 
books, and that even in Germany are not found many of the books we have here. Mr. Collier, 
in his Answer 5110, says, that he thinks in English literature deficiencies have not been 
supplied as occasions have offered. Now, to a general charge like this, I have only to 
answer that I have tried to do all I could to supply those deficiencies. In my Report, 
which was submitted to the House of Commons in 1846, if the Commissioners will look at 
page 18 and page 23, they will find proof that I have always been anxious to supply those 
deficiencies. When I became Keeper of the Printed Books, I spoke upon the subject par- 
ticularly to Mr. Rodd, the bookseller. Mr. Rodd I found had been employed by Mr. 
Baber, my predecessor, to buy at sales for the Trustees ; and as I had no reason 
to be dissatisfied with him, he continued to be employed in the same way. One of the 
first orders I gave him, was to look out after English books ; and when I saw that it had 
been supposed that I had not done so, I spoke to him and told him that I should write to 
him a letter, asking such and such questions of him, to which I wished a written answer. 
I told him my purpose, and he said that certainly if I did so, he would answer. I wrote 
a letter on the 17th of this month, and sent it on the 18th. I know that on Sunday, the 
22nd, he expressed to his wife his regret at not having answered it. On Monday morning 
he came here at ten o’clock, most likely—I cannot tell of course—but most likely to speak 
to me among other things about that letter ; and while he was here he was seized with a 
paralytic stroke, or whatever it was; he lost his speech, he was carried home and died 
in the evening. So that I got no answer from him; but the Commissioners will see from 
the tenor of the letter I am going to read, that I would not have written to Mr. Rodd as 
I did, if I had not known what answer he would return. ‘“ When I became Keeper of the 
Printed Books, I expressed to several persons, and, I believe, to you amongst the rest, my 
great wish above all others of supplying, as far as possible, such deficiencies in this library 
as related to the history, the literature, the sciences, the political and religious condition, 
&c., of Great Britain. JI have had, moreover, frequent occasions of conversing with 
you on this subject, chiefly when looking over catalogues of sales by auction for the pur- 
pose of giving you commissions to bid for the Museum, I now wish you to write to me 
such a letter as I may use in the manner I may deem requisite, saying whether you re- 
collect my general expression of the wish mentioned at the beginning of this letter; and, 
moreover, I must trouble you to state, first, whether in giving you commissions to bid at 
public sales, I have not been above all anxious to secure English books relating to the 
United Kingdom? Whether I have not always been inclined to give very liberal prices for 
them? Whether I have not often lamented the want of funds which precluded me from 
securing for the library such books of the class in question as I knew to be wanting, and 
I thought very desirable to purchase? Whether since July, 1837, the additions of books 
of this class to the library have not been very remarkable, both as to the quantity and as 
to the quality of the articles purchased ?” The Commissioners must sce, that I would not 
have put such questions, if I had not known that he would have answered them in the 
affirmative. 

9102. Is it not natural that persons should desire to have works which treat of those 
studies in which they are particularly engaged ?—Yes. 

9103. If you will refer to the evidence of Mr. Carlyle, you will find that, with respect to 
new works, Mr. Carlyle says, in answer to Qu. 4461, “ New works that come into the 
library, are not, most frequently, of much importance to the serious student.” ‘That is Mr. 
Carlyle’s opinion. Then if you will refer to the evidence of Mr. Paterson, who is also a 
frequenter of the reading-room, and who considers himself also “‘ a serious student,” you 
will find, that he says, in answer to Qu. 4779, he wishes the works up to the latest period. 
He was asked this question, “ Do you consider that, for such purposes as yours, an early 
inspection of recent documents is a matter of importance ?—Of great importance, I think.” 


A. Panizzi, Ksq. 


May 1, 1849. 
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Again, if you refer to Mr. Doubleday’s evidence, you will find he is asked this question, 
with regard to new works : “ Do you not want to know the exact state of science up to last 
Saturday ?” and he answered, ‘* Yes, I do, if possible.” . Therefore, you will observe that, 
according to people’s studies, they want either new or old books ; that those who are 
studying history, like Mr. Carlyle, are naturally anxious to obtain the old works, while 
those who are following up the sciences which are in progress at this day are anxious for 
new works. How far do you endeavour to reconcile these various wishes in carrying on the 
purchases for the library ?—That is the greatest difficulty I have; but the proof I think, 
that I have done well on the whole is, that everybody is dissatisfied. If aman were to 
say he was satisfied in his department, I should think I had used the others very unfairly, 
but you have had before you Naturalists, you have had before you a Theologian (Dr. 
Biber), and you have had before you gentlemen, who have spoken about English literature ; 
and they are all dissatisfied. ‘Two days ago, Sir Henry Ellis received a letter from a 
gentleman of the name of Carrington, which I have here, and with the permission of the 
Commissioners, I will read it. 

9104. I understand you to say, that you think that, having “ dissatisfied” all parties, is 
a proof that you have “ done well ?”—That I have done pretty well for them all; and I 
think the letter of Mr. Carrington is another proof of this, because you have no complaint 
before you about mathematics, but he has great complaints. He says “ the power of the 
library to purchase foreign works may be limited, but the scientific department,”—now, by 
the “scientific department,” he does not mean natural history ; I dare say, he would say 
that all spent upon that department had been thrown away ; but he means mathematics 
and astronomy ;—he says, ‘“ The scientific department is, in my opinion, the last which 
the learned would see deficient in its leading works.” He mentions two or three works ; 
two of them are not deficient, they are here: another is deficient, a work by Mr. Chasles, 
and another by Struve. We cannot bu y everything; he is dissatisfied, and others are 
dissatisfied ; but those who have less reason to be dissatisfied, are those who have com- 
plained of deficiency in English books, because by far the most attention has been paid to 
that. Whenever there has been a doubt, that which was English or related to England 
has always been preferred. Here I have a letter, which I can produce, of Mr. Pickering’s, 
another bookseller, to whom I had given pretty nearly the same orders as I gave to Mr. 
Rodd; I particularly told him to look out for English books, printed abroad, of which he 
purchases a great number. In point of fact, in every branch of English literature, we have 
done whatever we could. Certainly, those who complain, like Mr. Corney, of our not 
having purchased English books, have less reason to complain than any other persons. I 
wrote to Mr. Pickering, asking him to tell me what instructions he received; and this is 
his answer, dated April 18, 1849 :— 


Your instructions given to me, when first you were appointed, as to the printed books required 
for the British Museum, were to procure and submit such historical and other English works as were not 
in the library, also works written by Englishmen, printed or published abroad, of which the library was 
at that time very deficient. Of these 1 have procured and added many. From time to time other 
desiderata have been mentioned, such as those works published towards the end of the last and the be- 
ginning of the present century ; of which class, also, there were but few in the library, and I think pointed 
out by Mr. Hallam. Having paid considerable attention to the works published in England, during the 
15th and 16th centuries, and also to those of our best authors, which were printed in their life-time, I 
have, from time to time, submitted and sold such works to the Trustees as were not found to be in the 
library. It must be remembered, that the Museum, from its first establishment, has been essentially 
English, consequently, in some departments, it is difficult to procure works they do not possess; in 
others it is however deficient. Much I know has been done of late years, and much more will be, if the 
requisite means are afforded. 


9105. Will you refer to the evidence of Mr. Bolton Corney, where he mentions one or 
two early editions of the “ Poems” of the Earl of Surrey ?—When Mr. Grenville had told 
me he was going to bequeath his library to the Museum, I did not purchase books which 
he had in his library ; and very often, people who did not know the reason of that, said 
“Why do you not buy such a book?” I answered, “ No,” and there was an end of the 
matter. Then, when he had not a book for which he was going to bid, I would not oppose 
him, and if he lost it we both lost it, and that is the reason that many books have not been 
bought by me at sales. 

9106. (Lord Wrottesley.) That is the reason that many books have not been bought which 
are included in the general collection ?—-To be sure. With respect to purchases in general, 
I must say something more. Mr. Corney mentions those which he says he wanted at one 
time, but he does not say when; I do not know whether it was in my time, or before my 
time, or whether or not they have occurred at sales, when there may have been no funds, 
and I could not purchase. I have given commissions sometimes, and although, as the 
Commissioners will see from the tenor of my letter to Mr. Rodd, I always gave instruc- 
tions to give liberal prices for English works, yet we lost some ; it is, however, impossible 
to give reasons for every special instance that may be quoted. I will state one two facts, 
if the Commissioners will permit me, which will show what I had to overcome from other 
quarters. ‘The Commissioners are aware, without my stating more, in what estimation, 
and very just estimation, Caxton is held in England, as being the father of printing here. 
We have a good collection of the works printed by him, and it is one of those collections 
which, if possible, ought to be made com plete. On the 12th day of October, 1837, when 
I laid before the Trustees my views with respect to the importance of English works to 
the collection, I submitted to them the following proposal in these words:—“ A very 
imperfect copy of the ‘ Chronicles of England,’ printed at Westminster by Caxton, 1480, 
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forms part of the King’s Library, and wants 35 leaves, 22 of which, including the table 
at the beginning, are offered at two guineas per leaf. Mr. Panizzi humbly conceives it 
desirable to make such a book so far perfect, in the hope of completing it at some future 
period; but the sum required being rather large, and the volume not being after all 
made perfect, he begs the Trustees to honour him with their positive orders on the 
subject.” I received a minute, dated the 14th October, in these words:—«The pur- 
chase of the leaves of the ‘ Chronicles of England’ was referred back to Mr. Panizzi 
for his opinion as to the expediency of the purchase.” Now as I had submitted the 
purchase of them, and had said I conceived it was desirable, I thought I had expressed an 
opinion. However, that was not enough. On the 20th of October I received a letter 
from the Secretary, informing me that the Trustees wished to know how many copies of 
the book were known to exist ; how far they were perfect ; how many had been offered for 
sale since the commencement of the present century; and what prices they had fetched. 
Then came what follows: « And further, the Trustees wish to know what are the 
intrinsic merits of the book, and whether there be any subsequent editions of it ; and if 
so, whether they be in the library.” I answered that; and on the 13th of November, 
1837, I got this resolution: «The Trustees decline to purchase the Caxton ‘ Chronicles 
of England ;” and there it ended. Now supposing I am reproached in general terms 
that English works were in the market, and that they were not bought, I cannot prove 
whether I proposed them, and why they were not bought. I wanted once two copies of 
Cotton’s “'Topographical Gazetteer ;” it was wanted for the gentlemen who were cata- 
loguing, who had always to run from one place to another to consult one we had, and they 
lost infinitely more time than the book was worth, I purchased two copies ; the price of the 
two was one guinea. I sent them in the usual way to the Secretary to have them stamped 
and registered, and requested verbally that it might be done immediately, because they 
were wanted. I got them back, unstamped and unpurchased, without a word of 
answer tomy wish being returned, and two days after I received an order from the Trus- 
tees, that as there was no money, no more bills should be paid until a new grant was 
made. We only know when a new grant is made from the newspapers. I wrote a special 
report on these two copies, telling the Trustees on the 19th of February, 1840, that I 
wanted them particularly, and telling them the reason: I got no answer. I had sent 
them in on the 15th of February, 1840; and, finally, on the 28th of May I got a minute, 
dated the 23rd, saying, that I should send in a bill for them, and that the bill would be 
paid. I spoke to some Trustees whom I met at dinner, and said, « Well, at last you 
have bought those two copies of Cotton’s ‘ Topographical Gazetteer.’ ” They told me 
they had never heard that they had been either refused or ordered to be purchased, 
although the order, if it had been passed at all, would have been passed on the day when 
I met them at dinner. 

9107. Were they Trustees who were in the habit of attending ?—They had been at 
the meeting on that day. 

9108. There is a complaint made by Mr. Corney, in Answer 6097, respecting the first 
edition of Sir Walter Raleigh’s “ History of the World,” and the chief complaint appears 
to be, that although it appears in the catalogue, the entry in the catalogue has a false date ? 
—That is true, and the mistake is in the old catalogue ; and it is a very good proof that 
we ought to have a new catalogue; and further, it is another proof that you do not know 
when a book is badly catalogued, until you see it, because the entry in the catalogue, to all 
intents and purposes, looks correct, and when you come to look at the book, you find it is 
incorrect. 

9109, When you say that it is in the old catalogue, do you mean the catalogue which 
was published in 1819 ?— Yes. 

9110. Is it in the catalogue of 1819, evidently copied from a previous catalogue ?— 
No; it was not in the old catalogue of 1787, with the wrong date: in that catalogue it was 
right. 

"9111. Now, go on to the next ?—In 6093 he mentions Stephen Hawes’s “ Pastime of 
Pleasure.” That is one of the works I mentioned in my Report to the Trustees, which was 
printed by order of the House of Commons. “ Stowe’s Chronicle” Ido not know where 
to find; but I can prove that in two years I have bought seven different editions of the 
“Summary of the Chronicle,” all of the sixteenth century. I would have bought the 
Chronicle if I could have found it. Now, going back to the “Poems of the Earl of 
Surrey,” I did not buy the first edition, because I did not know where to find it, and 
even if I had known where to find it, I should not have bought it, knowing that Mr. 
Grenville had it; but, however, I bought an edition of 1585 of that work, as well as an 
edition of 1717, with collations and notes by Thomas Park, the annotator of “ Wharton’s 
History of English Poetry,” and therefore notes and collations, which are of great value. 
I bought what I could get. 


[ Zhe Witness withdrew. ] 
Adjourned till Thursday, at 12 o’clock. 
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Trurspay, May 3, 1849. 
The Fart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Lord Srymovr, Viscount Cannrne, Lord WROTTESLEY, The Bishop of Norwica, 
Sir Puitir Ecrrron, and Sir C. Lemon. 


Antonio Panizzi, Esq., further examined. 


9112. (Lord Seymour.) When you were last before the Commission some questions were 
put to you respecting the rules by which you were guided in the purchase of books; are there 
any works which you do submit to the inspection of the Trustees previous to purchase ?— Yes, 
all the books which are beyond a certain value in proportion to their size: for instance, if they 
are books printed by a celebrated printer, or if they are privately printed books, or if they have 
important manuscript notes, and so on. There have been Bibles with Melancthon’s and Luther’s 
manuscript notes, and (as I stated the other day) some leaves of Caxton as well as two or three 
other complete Caxtons, bought since; all those have been submitted to the Trustees. Before 
purchasing vellum books they are always submitted to the Trustees. On one occasion it hap- 
pened that a bookseller came here and offered me the Etymologicum of Isidorus, on vellum, 
printed in 1472, which, if not the first edition, is, at all events, of the same date as the first, 
or about the same time, and certainly from a different manuscript and a different text, and 
therefore so far as good as what is generally known as the first. We had it not on paper. 
The bookseller told me he had just got it from Germany ; that he wanted to sell it imme- 
diately; that he could not wait till I had submitted it to the Trustees; and that it was 
extremely cheap, for that I might have it for thirty guineas. There had never been but one 
copy sold, which fetched eighty guineas; and at the very time when this copy was offered, 
there was a copy in Messrs. Payne and Foss’s catalogue, priced fifty guineas, and it was 
imperfect; I therefore bought the one which was offered, and paid for it out of my own pocket. 
I submitted the bill and the book to the Trustees on the 21st of September, 1838. On the 
26th there was a Committee, and, to my great surprise, I learned that the book had not been 
submitted to them. I inquired of Mr. Forshall why it had not been submitted to them, and 
he told me, drily, because he had not chosen. I reported specially on the 12th of October, 
1838, stating that I had purchased the book, and at the same time suggested the purchase of 
an illuminated missal, for 55/., which was its fair value, as I thought. It was not, of course, of 
such importance as the Isidorus. On the 13th of October, I received a minute in these words— 
“The Trustees declined the purchase of the copy of the Etymologicum of Isidorus on vellum, 
printed in 1472, offered at the price of thirty guineas. The Trustees sanctioned the purchase 
of an illuminated missal, printed on vellum, Paris, 1517, at the price of 551.” I tried to 
secure the Isidorus for Mr. Grenville, but as it was not to be for the Museum, the bookseller 
said, “ If it is not for the Museum I will not sell it so cheap. Give me back my book.” He 
took back the book, but finally I prevailed upon him to let Mr. Grenville have it for 35J. 
Mr. Grenville bought it, and in consequence the book is in the British Museum ; and the Com- 
missioners may, if they like, see both the Missal which was purchased and the Isidorus which 
was refused. A few months after this an. order was passed, directing that no book on vellum 
should be purchased without its being previously submitted to the Trustees for their deter- 
mination. 

9113. What was the date of that order?—The 13th of April, 1839. It was in consequence 
of my having purchased, for 130. 10s., a Bible, printed on vellum by Didot, full bound, in 
fifteen volumes, morocco, by De Romme the younger, that this order was passed. The binding 
is worth more. Upon an interview I had with the Trustees on that occasion, Lord North- 
ampton, who was in the chair, told me that the Trustees were of opinion that the Library of 
the British Museum was not the proper place for books printed on vellum, The consequence 
of that order has been, that many vellum books have been lost, and that none hardly have ever 
been bought as cheap as they might have been bought if I had been at liberty to deal with 
them as with other books. Another consequence is, that I have no responsibility for any books 
on vellum which have been since bought, because they have every one of them individually been 
submitted to the Trustees. The Returns to Parliament will show how many of these rare and 
expensive book curiosities have been bought by the Trustees; and it will easily be perceived 
that the Trustees were perfectly justified in what they bought, in comparison with the funds 
they had from year to year at their command. The Commissioners will also see, from the 
Returns to Parliament, the quantity of werks—not volumes—I speak of works—which have 
been bought during the same period, which will prove that the greatest attention by far has 
been paid, not to rarities, but to books which were really wanted for common use in the 
library. When my Report, which was printed by order of the House of Commons in 1846, 
was submitted to the Trustees, it was submitted to them in print, and was circulated among 
them as a privately printed paper. They considered my views; in that paper I stated what 
were my views about increasing the library, both as to common books and as to rare books, 
There was a special meeting held on purpose to consider that Report. At that special meeting 
Mr. Goulburn, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, assisted; and I, being called in, gave many 
explanations which were asked on the subject under consideration. The Trustees canvassed 
all my opinions, ard finally approved of them. They submitted that Report to the ‘Treasury ; 
the Treasury considered my proposal, and agreed to it; so did Parliament, and large funds 
were granted in consequence for the increase of the library. These views being thus can- 
vassed and thus inquired into, I have a right to conclude that (the Trustees, the Government, 
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and Parliament, to whom that paper was submitted, having agreed to them) they were correct 
views. 

9114. Did you in those views state anything respecting works on vellum ?—Not respecting 
works on vellum especially, but only about expensive works in general. 

9115. Was it before you made that report that the order had been passed which determined 
that works on vellum should be submitted to the Trustees previous to purchase ?—-Long 
before. 

9116. You have heard the evidence which has been given respecting books which are 
wanted in the library. Do not you think that readers might make useful suggestions as to 
works which are deficient, and which it would be desirable to add to the collection of printed 
books ?—Yes, I think they could make very useful suggestions ; and, in point of fact, they have 
done so, although not as often as I should have wished ; but I have sometimes purchased very 
valuable books, because readers have suggested them to me, and have told me (which is also a 
great advantage) where I could find them. The Commissioners have heard from Mr. Asher, in 
his Answers 6540 and 6589, what precautions are taken in order to render all suggestions avail- 
able. The register of Libri Desiderati, which is kept in the reading-room, was greatly improved 
by me soon after I became the Keeper of the Printed Books. In former times, it was a very 
small quarto book, in which works were entered without any order whatever. I caused it to 
be made of a much larger size, to render it more conspicuous; and I also caused it to be 
lettered, so that the entries might be made in alphabetical order, in their proper places, and nov 
lost from a heap of entries being made pell-mell. I suggested to the readers to do another 
thing, which is important, but which is seldom done, namely, to date their suggestions, and 
also to put their names to them. 

9117. When you say to “ date their suggestions,” do you mean to date the day on which 
they wrote their suggestions ?—Yes. 

9118. By having the book of Libri Desiderati brought occasionally to your department, or to 
Mr. Watts, would you not ascertain, within a day or two, when the requisition for a certain 
book was made ?—Certainly, if we had it every day ; but they make very few entries, as may 
be seen by the book. 

9119. Would it occasion much trouble if the book were brought once a-week to your 
cepartment, in order that Mr. Watts, or some one who was watching the purchase of books, 
might make his observations on the suggestions of readers ?—Most of the books which are 
suggested are books printed in England by copyright; and the book of Libri Desiderati is, for 
that reason, consulted much more beneficially by the clerk, who is charged with the duty of 
looking after the copyright-books, than by us. 

9120. As far as I can understand, there would be no practical inconvenience if the books 
were brought, say once a-week or once a fortnight, to the Printed Book Department, in order 
that it might be seen what Libri Desiderati had been entered in it by readers ?—No, but I think 
we see it once a fortnight. 

9121. Then if you see it once a fortnight, you can have no great difficulty in knowing the 
date when a person wrote down that he desired a certain book?—It is not only the want of 
date, but the suggesting a book without proper indications of what it is, that gives trouble and 
makes suggestions useless. 

9122. You mean, that when a reader writes down that he wants a book, he should give so 
clear a title to the book that you might be able to understand what book was referred to ?— 
Exactly, so far as it can be done. 

9123. (Lord Wrottesley.) There is no attendant whose duty it is to carry the book of Libri 
Desiderati, at certain periods, from the reading-room to the Printed Book Department ?—There 
is not. 

9124. (Lord Seymour.) You have referred to Question 6540. Will you refer to that ques- 
tion, and to the answer of Mr. Asher. Mr. Asher was asked, “Can you state the manner in 
which the orders you have to execute are made out?” He answers, “There are three modes in 
which the orders are made out: the first mode is, that a gentleman of the name of Watts 
keeps a number of small books in alphabetical arrangement, and every person who has an 
book to suggest as necessary or desirable for the Museum, goes to Mr. Watts, and Mr. Watts 
enters the titles.” Is that the fact ?—It is. 

9125. Then Mr. Watts keeps a number of small books in which he enters any works that 
are considered desirable ?—Yes, any work that is suggested, or that he himself, or any one of 
us, find desirable to be obtained. Mr. Watts suggests more than any one else. In order to 
make all these suggestions available, formerly everybody kept memoranda; those memoranda 
got lost, or were not well collected, and there was always some difficulty; therefore, I directed 
that any one who had a book to suggest, should go to Mr, Watts, who keeps these registers, 
in which he enters the works which are suggested. When I have found something to suggest, 
I have told Mr. Watts myself to put it down in his books. It is from these books chiefly that 
orders are given. 

9126. At Question 6540, Mr. Asher states that there are “Three different modes in which 
the orders are made out: the first mode is, that a number of small books are kept by Mr. 
Watts, in which entries are made ;” and the second mode is stated by Mr. Asher to be this; 
“I draw up or send in catalogues to Mr. Panizzi, which I publish quarterly, or at periods 
just as it suits my purpose, and then a selection from those catalogues is made by Mr. Paiizzi? 
—Yes; and that is not limited to Mr. Asher; all bookseliers do the same. 

9127. Those are two of the modes ?—Yes. 

9128. He says there are three modes in which orders are made out; what is ti third 
mode ?—He states it further on in his evidence. 

9129. At Question 6546 he says, “The third manner is this: a book was published at 
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Leipsic, called ‘Engelmann’s Bibliotheca Historico-Naturalis,’ last year ; I took that list, and 
went over it first myself, and found those books which I considered desirable for the Museum, 
and then went over the catalogues of the British Museum and of the King’s Library, in order 
to see which of those books were already in the Museum, and which were not.” According to 
Mr. Asher that is the third mode ?—Yes. 

9130. How could Mr. Asher, when he was abroad, go over the catalogues of the British 
Museum and the King’s Library, to see what books were in the Museum and what were not ? 
—He does not do it when he is abroad; he comes here every year, and (as he states in some 
part of his evidence) selects the books which he thinks ought to be in the library. Mr. Asher 
quoted Engelmann, but there are other catalogues from which he selects; then he submits 
those lists to Mr. Watts first, because Mr. Watts, as he puts up all the books, knows much 
better at once, without the trouble of looking into the catalogues, what we have, and he strikes 
out a very large number suggested, without any further trouble; but, first of all, from the 
little registers of which I have spoken above, or from foreign periodical publications and cata- 
logues, Mr. Watts makes selections, and he proposes his own before Mr. Asher’s suggestions ; 
in fact, he makes one alphabet of the whole of them. Then Mr. Asher takes advantage of 
any attendant in the Museum who may not have taken his holidays (they having a right to 
be away a certain number of days in the year), and he pays him to search the catalogues, in 
order to ascertain whether the books he suggests are here or are not here; and whatever is 
found to be here is struck out. When all this is done, and the thing is brought to this point, 
I myself go over the lists, and often, as I believe he says, I find books which I think ought not 
to be here, and sometimes when I say so, he satisfies me of the nature of the hooks, and they 
are ordered; sometimes I am not satisfied, and they are struck out; sometimes I may have 
bought others, or have ordered them elsewhere; a final list is made out in that way, and an 
order is given. 

9131. It has been stated by yourself that there are a great many titles unentered in the 
catalogue ?— Yes. 

9132. How then can Mr. Asher, or any one else, go over the catalogues and ascertain 
clearly what books are in the Museum, and what books are wanting ?—Besides going over 
the catalogues, attendants go over the slips which we have; they are not entered in the 
catalogues, but we have drawers upon drawers full of slips of unentered titles in alphabetical 
order, and those an attendant whom Mr, Asher (as I said before) pays looks over. 

9133. Then, in Qu. 6546, where Mr. Asher says, that he himself goes over the “ catalogues” 
of the British Museum and of the King’s Library, in order to see which of the books are in 
the library, it ought to be stated, that he goes over not only the catalogues of the British 
Museum, but also the “ slips?’-—He does not go over the slips himself; he may, perhaps, for 
one or two books; but I do not allow strangers, not even Mr. Asher, to go over those slips 5 
the drawers in which they are kept are locked; and, moreover, he himself goes over very little 
in comparison, for the catalogues themselves take too much time. 

9134. In answer to Qu. 6764, Mr. Asher says, “I first of all ran down the list, with the 
assistance of Mr. Watts and one or two other gentlemen in the Museum; we marked every 
book which we thought ought to be in the British Museum.” ‘That is, he goes down a book- 
seller’s list, and he goes over it “‘ with the assistance of Mr. Watts and one or two other gentle- 
men in the Museum ?”—Yes. 

9135, Are those “one or two other gentlemen in the Museum” gentlemen belonging to the 
library department, or gentlemen who are acquainted with other departments of the Museum, 
who desire works which are applicable to their peculiar departments ?—Generally he goes over 
them with people belonging to my own department. Gentlemen from other departments, when 
they want books, suggest them to Mr. Watts, and their suggestions are inserted in those 
registers of books which are kept. When they know that Mr. Asher is here, gentlemen from 
other departments have occasionally mentioned books which they thought he might easily 

rocure. 

9136. Do you ask officers of the Museum, heads of departments or others, to suggest works 
which they deem it advisable to purchase ?—I have encouraged it very much; but there was 
an order of the Trustees to them to send, not to me, but to the Trustees themselves, a list of 
whatever books they thought ought to be bought. 

9137. (Lord Wrottesley.) Can you give the date of that order ?—The 2nd February, 1839. 

9138. Is it printed ?—Yes, in Appendix No. 11. 

9139. (Lord Seymour.) In page 369, Appendix No. 11, it is stated, that it was deter- 
mined at a Sub-Committee upon the Department of Manuscripts and Printed Books, “that a 
book or register should be kept in each department, in which the officers should be invited to 
enter the titles of any books which they thought desirable for the library and wanting there, 
and that such books should be laid before the Trustees at every general meeting.” It has 
been stated in evidence by some of the heads of departments, that they were not aware of this 
order, from which it would appear that the order had never been communicated to the heads 
of departments ?—I can only say, that in my evidence, for instance in my Answer 4112, I 
have had occasion to state, that there are many minutes, concerning me and my department, 
which have never been communicated to me. I cannot say whether this particular minute has 
or has not been communicated to those whom it concerned. 

9140. It was stated by Sir Frederic Madden that the first time when he heard there existed 
such an order was when he heard the question put to him by this Commission ?—He said so. 

9141. Although you cannot tell whether the order was communicated to the officers, you 
can state whether the Trustees ever transmitted-to you any book or register in which the titles 
of such works had been entered ?—They have never transmitted to me any such book or register ; 
but they sent me once, and I believe only once, an order to buy certain books for the Manuscript 
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Department, and, if the Commissioners will allow me, I will state how that arose. Soon 
after my appointment as Keeper of the Printed Books, I turned my attention to the means of 
rendering the collection of printed books as available as it could be made to the several 
departments, without interfering with the service and accommodation of the public; and for 
this purpose [ thought it would be advantageous if each department had a collection of books 
of reference adapted to its peculiar wants. I tried at first to form a collection by sending over, 
particularly as we moved the library from the old to the new building, such duplicates as I 
thought would be useful in the department to which I sent them. Next, I told the heads of the 
departments that if they would tell me what they wanted particularly, I would, little by little, 
form for them a special library, by purchasing a few books every year, in proportion to the 
grant; and in 1838 I meant to have laid out about 100/. among them all, apportioning it as 
well as I could. 

9142. Was that the first commencement of that system of departmental libraries ?— Yes ; 
and in September, 1838, I received from Sir Frederic Maddena “ List of Books required for the 
use of the Department of Manuscripts :” it was so headed. To purchase then all those books 
would have cost about 400/.; and, even omitting one or two such works as the Acta Sanc- 
torum, the Concilia of Mansi, or Rymer’s Foedera, it would have required 3001. We had 
every one of these books, but Sir Frederic wanted duplicates for his own department. I promised 
to do all I could in time; but I could not consent to such an outlay of funds immediately, 
because I thought it would be unfair to the public, and also unfair to the other departments. 
In December of the same year | found on my desk “ An Additional List of Books required for 
the Department of Manuscripts ;” and the cost of these additional volumes would have been 
about 25/. or 307. In submitting to the ‘Trustees the estimate of expenditure for 1839, I 
wrote to the Secretary in the following terms :—“I beg moreover to represent to the Trustees, 
that the officers of the British Museum have of late been pressing me to purchase works for 
the exclusive use of their respective departments. Many of these works are in the library ; 
but it is contended that that is not sufficient, as the going or sending for them causes great 
loss of time; whilst, occasionally, books cannot be procured at all, being in the hands of 
readers. I have attempted to meet the wishes of these gentlemen in a moderate manner, but I 
do not feel justified in doing all they expect without the special approbation of the Trustees. 
The books asked by Sir Frederic Madden alone, for his department, would cause an outlay of 
more than 3007. Should the Trustees be pleased to direct the books in question to be bought 
out of the funds assigned to the printed books, they would no doubt take this into consideration 
on fixing the amount destined for this department for purchases.” I concluded by asking a 
grant of 600. for the purchase of books for the use of the departments, if the Trustees 
approved of the principle of forming departmental libraries at onee. ‘The Trustees, so far 
from approving of this scheme, ordered me, on the Qnd of February, 1839, not to provide any 
such books without a special order to that effect ; and the Commissioners will find that order 
printed. At the same meeting the order was passed respecting the register of books suggested 
to be kept in each department to be submitted to the Trustees. 

9143. “The Sub-Committee were of opinion, that the officers of the departments, whenever 
they required such books of daily reference, for the exclusive use of their departments, should 
make their wants known to the ‘Trustees, laying a list of the books before them ; and that Mr. 
Panizzi should not provide any such books without a special order to that effect.” That was 
the resolution of the Sub-Committee on the 2nd of February, 1839 (a Viess 

9144. Was that resolution of the Sub-Committee ever reversed? Or what has led, after 
such a resolution was passed, to the establishment of departmental libraries ?—Soon after the 
resolution was passed, I received an order from the Trustees to buy nine of the books which 
Sir Frederic Madden had included in the list which he had sent to me at first. I bought them 
immediately; I sent them to him; and there it ended. JI alluded to this just now, in my 
answer (9141). 

9145. Then are the Commission to understand that those books which were wanted by Sir 
Frederic Madden were books which were at that time not even in the library of the Museum ? 
—]I think every one of them was in the Museum. 

9146. Then you bought second copies of them 2—Yes; the Trustees ordered me specially 
to do so; and, fo the best of my recollection, they took the first nine that he had put in his 
original list of September, 1838. 

9147. (The Bishop of Norwich.) Why did he want you to buy duplicates ?—He wanted to 
keep them in his own department. I have not, however, failed, even after that, to encourage 
the officers to suggest books. I have the greatest interest in doing so, because it relieves me 
from responsibility. 

9148. (Chairman.) In stating that you “ encourage” them to “suggest books,” you mean 
to suggest books for purchase for the library of the Museum, and not for their respective par- 
ticular departments ?—For the library of the Museum. 

9149. (Lord Seymour.) You have referred to the Minute of the 2nd of February, 1839, in 
which the Trustees came to a resolution that Mr. Panizzi should not provide books without a 
special order from the Trustees to that effect for the different departments. It appears, how- 
ever, by the papers laid before Parliament, that small amounts annually have been taken for 
the purpose of forming departmental libraries. As the Sub-Committee came to a resolution 
that no such departmental libraries should be formed, did they formally reverse that resolution 
before they applied to Parliament for different grants of money to make departmental libraries? 
—-I do not believe the resolution has been reversed. The order of the Trustees having put an 
end to the formation of these special collections by me, with the means at my command, except 
by the means of duplicates, which, as far as I could, I still continued to send to them—because 
the order did not prohibit me from doing that, if I had duplicates to dispose of—the heads of 
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A. Panizzi, Esq. departments, at least some of them, thought of asking from the Trustees themselves a fund to 
as form these special collections of books of reference for their own use. I find from the accounts, 
May 3, 1849. that Mr. Hawkins, in 1843, was the first that applied; at least he had a sum assigned to him 
for that purpose, of which he spent 37. 9s. He has continued to obtain much larger grants for 
the following years, and has laid out a sum amounting to more than 400/Z. in the aggregate ; 
and, therefore, he has now Jess occasion to send to the library for books of reference for his 
department. Mr. K6nig followed Mr. Hawkins’ example; and a grant to him, much smaller 
in amount than that assigned to his colleague, appears for the first time in the estimates for 
1844, and has been continued. The Keeper of the Manuscripts came next, in the estimates 
for 1847 ; a small grant is then made to him for the first time. If, in 1839, he had been 
less impatient, he would, probably, by 1847, have had all the books he wanted; but he never 
asked for funds until 1547. Now I want to refer the Commissioners to Answers 5436, 5437, 
and 5438. 

9150. Mr. Gray is asked in Question 5436, « Have you any small library—any books in 
your own department—in reference to zoology?” He replies, «A few, which have been bought 
within the last year or two ?”—If you will look at the other answers, it seems to me that the 
meaning of those other answers taken together is, that there is no library at all in the depart- 
ment of zoology for the carrying on of department work; that a few books were purchased in 
1847 or 1848, but that those are not books of reference, not a departmental library, such as 
Mr. Doubleday, in his Answer 5747, wishes to have, but they are lists of specimens. Against 
such specimens as are in the Museum, and are described in those lists or dictionaries, as Mr. 
Gray designates them, a mark is put, and that supplies the place of a catalogue. It is as if, 
instead of a catalogue being made of our collections of printed books, I were to take Panzer, 
Brunet, Ebert, the Bodleian Catalogue, Gamba, and so on, which are printed, and were to put 
a tick against the books which we have; but that is not forming a library of reference in the 
sense I apprehend of that question. In 1847, a sum of fifty shillings was laid out in that way 
for the departnient of zoology. 

9151. In what way ?—In buying books, not as I apprehend as books of reference in the 
sense of which we are speaking, but for books to be converted to the use of which Mr. Gra 
speaks. In the estimate for 1848, a sum of 25/. was assigned to that department for the same 
object; but it was not asked for. 

9152. On reference to the estimates of 1848, I find * books for the Department of Zoology, 
25/.; books for the Department of Minerals, 50J.; books for the Department of Botany, 25/. ; 
books for the Department of Antiquities, 120/.?—Yes, I was speaking of the 252. for zoology. 
I have reason to believe that that sum of 25/. was not even asked for; it was inserted in the 
estimate by the Trustees themselves ex mero motu, and as they gave means to other depart- 
ments, they gave them to that department also. There is the same sum, again, in the estimates 
for the present year, and that was asked for. 

9153. When books are bought for departments in this manner, are you the person who 
obtains the books, or are they obtained by the heads of the departments ?—They are obtained 
by the heads of the departments themselves. 

9154. Before they apply for money to buy certain works, do they send ina list of those 
works in order that it may be ascertained whether or not there are duplicates of those works 
in the library which might be transferred to their departments ?—No. 

9155. Would it not be an advantage, as there are duplicates of many works in the library, 
that communication should be made with the Printed Book Department, as to the books which 
are wanted, before a further sum is expended in the purchase of books ?—I take it for granted 
that the heads of departments look to that ; that they look at our catalogues, and that they see 
there are no duplicates ; I suppose so. 

9156. For instance, it has been stated by Mr. Hawkins that in the Department of Antiqui- 
ties, what is wanted is a complete set of the classics ?—Yes. 

9157. Are there not many duplicates which might be transferred from the Department of 
Printed Books to the Department of Antiquities for that purpose, instead of requiring the 
purchase of a complete set of the classics ?—I dare say there are duplicates of individual 
volumes of the classics, but I do not think there is a duplicate of the whole set. Perhaps a 
collection might be formed by taking books out of the Grenville Library, and the Cracherode 
Library, and the King’s Library, and so on, or sending to the reading-room; but having a 
duplicate is not of itself sufficient to justify the sending of that duplicate out of the de- 
partment. I wish to state one thing which seems to me to be important, and it is this, that 
if no funds were asked for the Zoological Department, to supply the library until 1848, or as 
I think, until 1849—if the books which were purchased before for 50s. were not used to pur- 
chase books of reference, but books to be used as catalogues,—I have a right to infer that the 
gentlemen in that department did not find any want of books on zoology in the library, because 
if they had found they wanted them, Mr. Gray would have applied, as his colleagues have 
done, for the purchase of such books as they required. 

9158. In Question 5439, Mr. Gray is asked, “Is the library of the British Museum well 
provided with works upon zoology,” and I observe that, according to the proof-sheet, he answers, 
“We have a considerable number, and I should say, generally, it was well provided ?””—In 
my copy I have the word “ not.” 

9159. I have got the proof, and I have the other also; and Mr. Gray it appears has, in his 
corrected evidence, altered what he stated in this manner, He stated, when he was asked 
whether the library of the British Museum was well provided with works on zoology, “I 
should say, generally, it was well provided ;” and it appears that in correcting his evidence 
ees substituted for that answer, “I should not say it was well provided ?”—Yes; it seems 
to be so. 
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9160. As Mr. Gray answered, as appears from the proof of his evidence, that the library 
was “ well provided,” there was no opportunity of putting to him any further questions as to 
the books that were wanting in the library on zoology, because he stated, that it was “ well 
provided ?”—I can only go by what is printed; and as I found it printed, that he stated,‘ We 
have a considerable number, and I should not say it was well provided,” it struck me when I 
read it, that it was a sort of non sequitur ; and, moreover, if he had said so at the time I was 
here, I certainly should have begged of the Commissioners to ask him to come to particulars ; 
but the Commissioners know very well, that this is not the first time that alterations have been 
made by Mr. Gray in his evidence in this way ; and it is in reference to this answer, as altered, 
that I argue that if he had really wanted these books, he would have applied for funds 
before. This second alteration in Mr. Gray’s evidence is a matter of such importance, that I 
wish to refer the Commissioners to two or three other answers of his; whether they are alter- 
ations or not, I cannot tell, but they are so inconsistent with each other that they go to affect 
the credibility of what he says, and what he says would affect me very much if true or credible. 
For instance, if the Commissioners will have the goodness to refer to Answer 7668, they will 
find as an explanation of his alteration there specified, that he is nervous since his ‘last 
illness,” Now, I have been in the Museum 18 or 19 years; I have inquired, and I never 
have known or heard anybody say that Mr. Gray has been ill, so as to be affected in 
giving his answers, which he alleges as an excuse for altering his evidence after he had given 
those answers. Then if the Commissioners will have the goodness to look at Answer 3341, 
they will see that Mr. Gray states he was appointed a temporary assistant in December, 1824; 
and, moreover, in Answer 3346, he says, that he had given his assistance as a friend from 
1814 to 1819, and from 1822 to 1824. Now, I wish to refer to Answer 7698. 

9161. At 7698, Mr. Gray was asked —* You have been in the Museum since 1817.” His 
answer is “ Yes, I have been appointed since 1821 ?”,—So he says ; and he repeats ‘* 1821,” in 
Answers 7703 and 7704. Now, the year 1821, is the very year excluded from Answer 3346, 
and is inconsistent with Answer 3341. Now when a man has such a short memory, and com- 
mits such mistakes in a thing which concerns himself so much as his own appointment in the 
Museum, I think I need not trouble the Commissioners with answering many things which he 
has stated about other matters with which he cannot be so well conversant. 

9162. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Will you turn to Question 5447. Mr. Gray states, in answer to 
a question whether he had been in the habit of applying to the librarian for the purchase of 
books :—“ 1 am doubtful whether such an interference might be well received; it might produce 
discord and discomfort.” Are you aware of any foundation for that opinion ?—None what- 
ever; and I have always, as T have said before, encouraged suggestions, and it is a great favour 
to me if books are suggested. But if the Commissioners will have the goodness to look a little 
further, they will find that in Answer 5456 Mr. Gray states, in answer to a question put to 
him by my Lord Canning, that he himself had lately made such suggestions, and that so far 
from finding any difficulty, he found I had already purchased the books he wanted. 

9163. If the instructions of the Trustees had been properly communicated, a misappre- 
hension of this kind could not have arisen?—Mr, Gray was not in 1839 the keeper of a 
department, he was an assistant, aud therefore he cannot say whether that order had or had not 
been communicated to Mr. Children, his predecessor, who was then the head of a department. 

9164. If that order was in existence at the time, surely together with all others it ought 
to have been communicated to every new person taken into the employ of the Museum ?— 
There are a great many omissions of that sort; for instance, very many orders were given to 
Mr. Baber, my predecessor, and I never knew of the existence of some of those orders until I 
saw them printed here. 

9165. (Lord Seymour.) You mean that you have no list of the orders which have been given 
by the Trustees to your department, so that you can at once refer back and ascertain all the 
orders which have been given by the Trustees ?—None whatever. 

9166. And you believe, as far as you know, that the same is the case in other departments ?— 
I suppose so; but I am not prepared to state as to that Minute. 

9167. What is the condition of the library, with respect to books on natural history ?—I 
think it is very good, and I say so, relying much upon Answer 6762 of Mr. Asher, who 
says that it is the first in the world, when compared with other national libraries: of course, not 
with special collections, but national libraries. Now, the answer of that gentleman is important, 
not so much for his intelligence, but because it is his interest to make out that it is deficient, 
and to prove to me that there are books, and very good books, which are not here, and which 
ought to be purchased. I have not myself visited with a critical eye special libraries, but I 
have visited the greatest libraries in Europe, except Copenhagen, including Paris, Munich, 
Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, and several of the libraries of the great universities in Germany, par- 
ticularly Gdttingen, Bonn, Leipsic, and also of the smaller universities, as Marpurg and 
Giéssen, and I can assure the Commissioners, that in this, as in every other respect, the British 
Museum is undoubtedly superior. 

9168. In that answer to which you have referred, you will observe Mr. Asher says :-—‘‘] 
think that the British Museum, with respect to natural history, being in possession of the 
Banksian Library, is the first library in the world in that respect.” Has the collection of 
natural history, which was collected by Sir Joseph Banks, and given to this Museum, been 
kept up by the addition of other works in reference to the same subject, which was treated of by 
the valuable works of that library ?—I firmly believe so. I believe that even by my predecessor 
there was more money spent in proportion on books which treat of natural history, precisely for 
the reason that there was such a magnificent collection given to the Trustees, than upon other 
books; and if the Commissioners will have the goodness to look at my Report of 1846, they 
will find that fact stated. 
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9169. You state in your Report of 1846,—** The Banksian Collection being nearly perfect 
as to the natural sciences, it has been thought of importance by the Trustees and their officers, 
ever since that collection was transferred to the British Museum, to apply considerable sums 
towards the making it complete and increasing it by the purchase of those new works of the 
same classes which have been published during the last thirty years in such large numbers and 
at such high prices.” Now, it having been your object to keep up the Banksian Collection, 
haye you inquired of any naturalists or persons who were interested in those sciences, whether 
they could suggest any works that were desirable, for the sake of adding to the completeness 
of that collection ?—I think not in that way; I have courted suggestions in general, as I have 
said before, from officers as well as from readers. When I have had any doubt whether a book 
was worth having, or whether the price was reasonable, I have asked the opinion of those who 
understood these matters. 

9170. You have not in the library any person who is particularly conversant with natural 
history, to suggest works ?—No, nor for any other branch of human knowledge ; and it is a very 
good thing; for if we had a naturalist, he would press the purchase of works in his own science, 
and that would be unfair to all other branches of human knowledge. 

9171. You think that if you had a naturalist, it would be unfair to other branches of human 
knowledge, unless there were also a person to represent each other branch ?—I should think 
so; I should think we must come to the opinion ot Dr, Biber (Answer 8831), as to having 20 
librarians ; but then it would be impossible to satisfy them all; a naturalist would propose 
a book, and a mathematician would propose another book; the question would be, which of 
the two should be preferred, and there would be scarcely any means of comparison. I should be 
torn to pieces, and I should certainly dissatisfy somebody, if I were to decide, without any 
means of proving that I was right in my decision. If you have separate librarians with 
separate grants, that is another thing. 

9172. The difference appears fo be this: you must at present come to a decision which 
book you will buy, whether it shall be the mathematical work or the work on natural history, 
and you come to a decision without hearing the claims of the two sciences ; but if they were 
both represented by persons in the library, you would then come to your decision, after having 
heard the opinion of those who were for natural history, and those who were for mathematics? 
~—Those opinions would be interested opinions, and, what is worse, verbal opinions from persons 
with whom I should have to spend a great part of my life; whereas, as I decide now, I decide 
from books, from catalogues, from reviews, from what I hear spoken of a book, from the 
number of editions it has gone through, and in this manner I decide more fairly and peace- 
ably; I believe that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the thing is much better 
done. 

9173. You think it is better done by trusting to the list of books, and to such inquiries as 
can be made by the interest of booksellers to supply the Museum with works 2—No, I do not 
say that. If a bookseller supplies a list, it is not taken blindly. It is stated in the evidence 
of Mr. Asher, that those lists are gone over and carefully examined; and when it is an expen- 
sive work, catalogues and reviews are looked into. We ascertain the character of the man, 
whether he is a Professor, for instance, at any great University ; whether he has written 
other books of great importance; whether known from reviews, or by public fame, as being 
a great man in that particular branch of science upon which he writes. If to-morrow, for 
instance, there was a book which was going to be published by Cuvier, if he were alive, or 
any other such great man, one would buy it immediately from the man’s character, and there 
would be no difficulty about it. On the other hand, if it were an edition of a work of Linné, 
however old it might be, and however bad the notes might be (if there were notes to it), it 
would be bought immediately, for the sake of its author. 

9174. Now, as connected with natural history, the transactions of societies, and memoirs 
which have reference to the progress made in the study of sciences, who suggests which you 
should buy, and which you should omit to buy ?—That I have done myself chiefly. I believe 
there are in this house four times, if not five times, as many journals and transactions of 
societies as there were in 1837. It is one of the branches in which we are infinitely superior to 
any other library, and that I did myself, It is not often that an academy or society is 
limited to one branch of human knowledge; for instance, in the transactions of the French 
Academy, or the Academy of St. Petersburgh, or of Berlin, and so on, there are papers on all 
subjects. There are, of ‘course, transactions of societies limiting themselves to individual 
branches of human knowledge ; for instance, there is the Linnzean Society, in London. But 
then, again, one ascertains the character of each society, from the very names of the members 
belonging to it. For those societies, when the first great purchases were made of transactions, 
they were all made by myself; they have been increased by the suggestions of different people, 
by reading that a new society has been established, and on seeing advertisements about a new 
society having been established, and those tratisactions are bought very freely, 

9175. (Bishop of Norwich.) Do you buy the transactions of all societies ’—Not all, but of 
the greater number. 

9176. (Sir C. Lemon.) Is any large number of those societies in the habit of presenting to 
you their transactions (Very few; and I think we are much better without their presents; 
because they are long and not always correct in sending the continuations, and because they 
always expect something in return; they want the Museum publications or something or other ; 
there is the expense of carriage, often of sending for the books when in London, that of report- 
ing them and of returning thanks, &c.; whilst the expense of purchasing their transactions is 
very little. 

9177. (Lord Wrottesley.) You get, of course, all the transactions of the English societies, 
by copyright?—I am not quite sure that some of them do not evade the copyright; I will 
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not. answer positively. Some societies, as I mentioned the day before yesterday, speaking 
of the Ray Society, print only for their members; and those things we cannot obtain, except 
as presents. 

9178. (Chairman.) Have applications been made to the different societies, the Bannatyne, 
the Abbotsford, and others ?—I do not know. Fault has been found with the library because 
it did not contain complete sets of the publications of those societies. When I succeeded Mr. 
Baber there was not a collection of the Roxburgh Club books ; I bought them all in 1840, and 
since 1840 the club have presented them, and the Trustees have accepted them as presents. 
Of the Maitland and the Abbotsford, whatever books we have has been presented, and the 
‘Trustees have accepted them as presents. Mr. Cochrane has complained that the Maitland 
Club books were not complete ; and when the question was put to him, whether he thought 
they came under the Copyright Act, he said, “« Yes.” Itisa difficult question ; I do not know 
whether that answer is right or not ; but I know that the Trustees have always accepted them 
as presents; and, therefore, if they are incomplete I cannot help it. I purchased the books 
of the Roxburgh Club, the time having elapsed for claiming them. The old Copyright Act ren- 
dered it necessary to apply within a year; I bought all those which were not claimable, and 
which were not here, and that set is now complete in consequence. 

9179. (Sir P. Egerton.) Is the Camden set complete ?—I do not know. 

9180, Were they obtained by purchase ?—They were presented, I believe. 

9181. (Sir C. Lemon.) Do you know whether the new Copyright Act repealed the old 
Copyright Act, or merely amended it ?—It repealed it. 

9182. (Lord Seymour.) Under the Copyright Act, do you receive all newspapers ?—We do 
not get the newspapers by copyright, although we have a right to them; we get them at the 
end of every three years from the Stamp Office. The Stamp Office is obliged to keep the news- 
papers for three years by Act of Parliament, and at the end of the three years they send them 
here ; that causes this particular inconvenience—if there is any set incomplete (and that has often 
been the case) after three years have elapsed, the numbers which are wanted cannot very easily 
be procured. At the end of a year there are many copies on sale of the year before, and sets 
might then be completed ; for this reason I suggested to the Trustees that they should endeavour 
to obtain them at the end of one year; and I used my own private influence with the Commis- 
sioners of Stamps to see whether they would not send them here. They would have been 
disposed to do so, only, they said, that by the Act of Parliament the Trustees must keep them 
as their representatives : they were to be theirs, although deposited here ; and I believe (and 
that is one of the cases upon which I never had a minute) that the Trustees refused to get the 
papers on these terms. At the same time, I had proposed that the Scotch and Irish newspapers 
should be sent here. ‘The Trustees did not like it, and they were not, in point of fact, sent ; 
but, about six or eight months ago, I heard officially, being written to by the Trustees, that the 
Scotch and Irish newspapers are to come. I told them I was very glad to hear it, but that I 
did not know where to put them, and that therefore room must be provided. I have never 
received an answer to that; but I have heard accidentally, within the last two or three weeks, 
hearing hammering under the library in a corner, that rooms are in preparation for these 
newspapers ; and if the whole house had been searched over for the most inconvenient spot 
to put them into, on account of the distance, that would have been the spot selected; and 
if the Commissioners will go and look at it they will see the inconvenience. I do not know 
what amount of inconvenience it may cause ; however, they are to be put there, as I under- 
stand; but of this 1 have had no minute. The minute I have received stated that they were 
to come. I answered that there was no room, and there the matter ended. 

9183. (Bishop of Norwich.) Who selected that inconvenient place ?—I do not know. 

9184, (Sir P. Lyerton.) Is it in continuation of the places where the newspapers are 
arranged ?—No. 

9185, Is it not in comexion with it?—Yes; but not in direct or immediate connexion. 

9186. (Bishop of Norwich.) Do you take all the provincial papers ?—Yes, since 1829. 

9187. (Sir C. Lemon.) Are those alterations under the direction of Sir Henry Ellis ?—I do 
not believe he has anything more to do with the matter than myself. 

9188. (Lord Seymour.) Do you mean that the Trustees are now making arrangements for 
the keeping of newspapers which are to be under your charge, which may be called for, and 
will probably be frequently called for in the reading-room, and that you have not been con- 
sulted as to the places where they are to be kept ?—Yes, I mean that exactly; I have not 
at all been consulted. 

9189. (Chairman.) And, as far as you believe, the Principal Librarian has not been con- 
sulted ?—I do not believe he has. 

9190. (Lord Seymour.) The newspapers you now keep are kept somewhere under the 
reading-room, are they not ?—Under the large room; and it is parallel to that large room 
I understand they are going to build; but instead of building near the reading-room, they go 
and build at the further end from it ; and distance to those who carry books, and, of all books, 
newspapers, is a matter of great importance, 

9191. (Chairman.) Do you mean to the end towards the manuscript-room ?—No. 

9192. (Lord Wrottesley.) What do you mean by the “ large room ?’—The first room of 
the main library, next to the reading-room ; and the new rooms for newspapers are going to be 
on the south-west corner of that room, whereas the reading-rooms are at the east end of it. 

9193. (Lord Seymour.) As we are upon the subject of newspapers, perhaps you can state 
What system you adopt with regard to foreign newspapers ?—] have tried to form a collection 
of such leading newspapers in all countries as represent great and influential parties. Of 
French newspapers, for instance, I have bought the « Journal des Débats,” the ‘“ Consti- 
tutionnel,” and the “ Quotidienne ;” the “ Moniteur”’ was here already. I certainly should have 
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bought the “ National,” as it was becoming the representative of a great party, but I found 
that the formation of such a collection was not encouraged, and that it was thought that it 
was not the right sort of thing, particularly (as I stated when I had the honour of being 
last examined) when the Trustees refused the continuations of these very newspapers, for 
which they paid afterwards, because I told them I had a general order to buy continuations, 
T have also bought the «‘ Allgemeine Zeitung” for Germany. I have bought the “ Wash- 
ington Gazette,” I think, and I should have bought one or two other American newspapers, 
but I was afraid of doing wrong. : 

9194. Have the Trustees transmitted to you any resolution of theirs respecting the purchase 
of foreign newspapers?—-No. When that discussion to which I have alluded took place about 
the volumes of the “ Constitutionnel,” and the “Journal des Débats,” for which they would 
not pay, they sent me an order to give a list of all the newspapers we had. I complied with 
their order, which gave a great deal of trouble. No more was heard of the matter; but I saw 
that the purchase of newspapers was not encouraged, and therefore I have since refrained. 

9195. In obtaining these newspapers from abroad, do you obtain them as they come out, 
or do you wait a certain time and have a quantity sent over at once ?—At least six months 
or a year. 

9196. A supply of newspapers for six months is sent over at one time ? 
earliest; I should rather say a year. 

9197. Who is the person in the library who goes over the newspapers to.see that they are 
complete?’—The binder. In general they come in sheets; they go to the binder, and if the 
binder finds that any are imperfect, he asks who is the bookseller who supplied them, and 
applies to the bookseller ; and if his application is ineffectual, then I interfere. 

9198. But newspapers have not marks for the binder as books have ?—They are numbered, 

9199. Then the bookbinder has to go over the numbers ?— Yes. 

9200. (Viscount Canning.) Have you taken any trouble for the purpose of getting any of 
the newspapers which were published at Paris at the beginning of last year?—I have some of 
the placards that were issued; I have some of the ephemeral publications; I have those 
famous bulletins of Ledru Rollin, the original editions, such as were stuck up, and a number of 
little publications; and I have told the agent at Paris to look after the newspapers, but he has 
stated that it is so very difficult to obtain them, that he does not know whether he will be able 
to form complete sets. 

9201, You did not think it worth while or advisable to give the order while the newspapers 
were in publication ?—I did, but the difficulty was, that the price was so small for which they 
were published, and the trouble of collection was so great, that the agent did not find it his 
interest to collect them daily ; upon which I took on myself the responsibility of promising, that 
as these were such exceptions, he should have a commission, thus departing from the usual 
way of transacting business: that instead of his making a discount, he should have a com- 
mission ; and I encouraged him to employ a man, and to pay him two francs a-day, perhaps, 
and to charge the sum upon the books in that way; but I fear it would not do. 

9202. ‘They were selected at the discretion of your agent at Paris?—It is always under- 
stood that he sends things subject to approval. “That, again, is another thing I wish the 
Commissioners to understand. When these orders are given, for instance, to Mr. Asher, or 
anybody else, it is not to be understood that because he gets the orders I must take the books ; 
there is still the question about the state of the copies, and about the price; and if I find (as he 
says in his evidence) that he has either sent duplicates or charged too much, he takes them 
back. 

9203. (Lord Seymour.) But as you do not let him look at your slips, how can he tell 
whether or not he is sending a duplicate ?—He does it by a man whom he pays himself, and 
who is his agent. 

9204, That man does look at the slips ?—Certainly. 

9205. As you have spoken of a commission bemg allowed in your dealings with Mr. Asher, 
will you be good enough to state what is the system upon which he is paid; what commission 
he is paid, or what is your mode of dealing ?—There are several ways of dealing ; for instance, 
there are very old books, rare books, or uncommon books, which he sends with certain Erices 
attached to them ; and I take them or reject them, as I like. There are other books printed 
in Germany, say 30 years ago; upon those books, which he can procure at reduced prices, 
and of which we know the original prices from the ordinary sources of information,—catalogues 
of booksellers, and so on,—he makes a discount of 30 per cent. Upon modern German books 
he makes a discount of 15 per cent.; on Russian books of 33 per cent. and even more, 
sometimes. 

3206. I understood you to have stated, that he did not supply modern books ?—I mean 
before 1840; and even of those he supplies the continuations. 

9207. Upon books before 1840 there is a discount of how much?—He makes a discount of 
15 per cent. from about 1830 to 1840; if they are before or about 1830, then he makes a dis- 
count of even 30 per cent. There is a difference between the discount on common German 
books up to a certain time, and on more modern books. 

9208. How is the British Museum situated, as compared with a private purchaser ; for 
instance, at what rate do you buy books, compared with the rate at which any private 
individual who was forming a library would be able to obtain the books. Is it the same ?— 
No, it is cheaper. Upon journals and periodicals, for instance, in many cases the booksellers 
get no discount at all themselves; and, moreover, it is the system on the Continent to pay in 
anticipation the subscription. There is the cost price of association, as they call it. The Mu- 
seurn never subscribes, I take froma bookseller the continuations of the works of which he has 
sent the first part, as a matter of justice to him; but 1am not bound to take them, and what- 
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ever is taken, is taken individually and singly: and, in many cases, the bookseller has to 
anticipate the money for the whole year, although he is paid only for the numbers as they come 
out, and are sent here. He would not do that for a private individual; nor would he deduct 
15 or 30 per cent. to a private individual. 

9209. You state that Mr. Asher supplies you with those periodicals which commenced 
before the year 1840, and which are still gomg on?—Yes. 

9210. But it was stated by himi that with respect to German books. printed since 1840, he 
does not supply you ?— Yes, that is quite correct. 

9211. What is the reason of that difference ?—-When I became Keeper of the Printed Books 
in 1837, I found that there were certain booksellers from whom the Trustees used to purchase 
regularly, who had been employed by my predecessor, Mr. Baber, and having no reason to 
complain of them, I continued to employ them. I began to employ Mr. Asher, I believe, in 
1840, because I thought -he could procure old and out-of-the-way books, more easily and on 
better terms than a London house; and IJ also thought that, as this was a new and important 
connexion for him, he ought to have the most troublesome orders at first, and by taking pains 
deserve its being improved. He has done so, and the large purchases made of him have sufhi- 
ciently compensated him for the disadvantage he is under of not supplying recent German books, 
with the exception of continuations. Mr. Black, whom the Trustees have dealt with for many 
years, formerly Black and Young, and then Black and Armstrong, furnishes generally the 
more modern German books; and, moreover, I do not wish to be at the mercy of any single 
bookseller, however desirable it may be, and in many respects more convenient ; and therefore 
for German books, I employ Asher and Black; for French books, Barthés and Lowell, and 
Balliére ; for Italian books, Molini and Rolandi. American books I have purchased mostly of 
Mr. Stevens, of whom I was speaking the other day; and I may here mention, that I was 
going to ask a regular house to send some books, when they sent me an underhand letter, offering 
to take all the commissions, as they said, on better terms than Mr. Stevens, and trying to 
supplant Mr. Stevens. I thought that was such a dishonourable proceeding that I would have 
nothing to do with them, So that for American books, at present, Mr. Stevens only has sup- 
plied them, 

9212. You say that another house has offered to supply you cheaper than Mr. Stevens ?— 
Not cheaper exactly, but they offered to supply them on certain vague terms: in point of 
fact, they offered to go to all the connection they knew Mr. Stevens had, and take the orders 
themselves—being Englishmen, as they said—to the houses In America, and cut out Mr. 
Stevens; saying, that as Mr. Stevens had to travel, and incur travelling expeuses and so 
on, they would be enabled, by saving those expenses, to sell the books cheaper: they did not 
come to any particulars. I thought it was a very dishonest thing, and that I could not trust 
them. They have failed since. 

9213. (Viscount Canning.). Why did you call the letter an “underhand letter ?’”—It was 
sent to me, not direct, but through a third party, and they begged me particularly not to 
mention it to Mr. Stevens, because he was one of their customers. They had learned from 
him what he sold here, and they made use of that information and tried to supplant him; 
the letter implied, moreover, that he was not an honest man, but that they were, and ought 
to be preferred. 

9214. (Lord Seymour.) You stated that you employed Mr. Asher with a view of pur- 
chasing scarce and rare books which you thought he might pick up abroad ?—Old hooks and 
out-of-the-way books. 

9215. Has he been of use in filling up incomplete works, and making the library more 
perfect in that respect ?—Very much. I will mention a work which strikes me at the 
moment—Tinneman’s History of Philosophy, as an instance: it was in the house incomplete ; 
it had been bought incomplete by Mr. Baber; and Mr. Baber in his own time did all he could 
to get it completed; I also tried myself to get it completed, but failed. We wanted the first 
volume: we could not complete the work: Mr. Asher completed it; and with many other 
works in that state he has taken great trouble, and has been successful. 

9216. (Chairman.) Has not Tinneman’s History of Philosophy been mentioned by some 
of the other witnesses as a matter of complaint ?—If they have complained they are wrong, 
because it is complete. I do not recollect having heard it mentioned by anybody. 

9217. (Lord Seymour.) Was not the house of Williams and Norgate formerly employed 
by the Museum ?—Yes. 

9218. That is a house which, having been employed previous to your appointment, has 
since been discontinued to be employed ?—They were not employed before my appointment ; 
and, if the Commissioners will permit me, I will gladly state the history of that transaction ; 
and the more soas Mr. Williams has spoken about it, and the facts are not exactly as he stated 
them. The Commissioners have heard Mr. Williams’ story : he said that he would have no more 
to do with the British Museum, at least as long as I was Keeper of the Printed Books; that 
was in Answer 7981; and he also complained, in Answer 7972, that there were everlasting 
discussions with me; “ the greatest possible amount of annoyance, with the smallest possible 
amount of profit,” as he says in Answer 7968. Now Mr. Williams had been for many years 
clerk to Messrs. Black and Armstrong ; he had known me for many years, he was perfectly 
well acquainted with my manner of dealing with booksellers, because he has often had occasion 
to transact business with me for his principals ; he knew therefore what amount of trouble and 
smallness of profit he might expect. 

9219. Who were his principals ?—Black and Armstrong. 

9220, That is not Black and Young ?—It is the same house : it had changed to Black and 
Armstrong lately. When he became a partner in the house of Willams and Norgate, knowing 
all this, Mr. Williams came and solicited orders of me, and of course he had the same chance 
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as other people. I soon found reason to be dissatisfied with him. I spoke to him once in par- 
ticular very seriously ; and at last, in March, 1845, I made a discovery which vexed me. The 
Commissioners are aware how I examine books which are offered to the Trustees, and how I 
proceed before signing the bills for payment. I have stated all that in Answers 3969, 3971, 
3972, 4170, and 4171. In the case of continuation of works in progress, I do no more, 
generally, than cast up the bills. When once it is agreed what the charge is to be per 
number, part, volume, &c., of a work in progress, J mainly trust to the honesty of the book- 
seller that he will not depart from the agreement ; and in order to prevent mistakes, I content 
myself with looking at one or two items in the bill, and if I find those correct I am satisfied, 
and I sign for all the rest. "The Commissioners are aware that the bills for continuations and 
the bills for new works are kept distinct and separate, and so are the parcels which are sent 
in. In March, 1845, I received a parcel and an invoice of continuations from Messrs. 
Williams and Norgate, and for particular reasons I departed from my usual practice. I went 
over every single item one by one. I found several mistakes, and those mistakes were all on 
one side; that is, in every case where there had been a departure from the original price of each 
volume or part, or so on, the new charges were always above the old ones. I then began to look at 
German booksellers’ catalogues and publication catalogues, to see what the books were charged 
originally ; and then I sent for Mr. Williams, of whom, in the presence of Mr. Jones all the 
time (because I wanted somebody to be present), I asked an explanation of such circumstan- 
ces as the following :—Brass’s Dichter, parts 1 and 2, were paid 1s. each part in a bill which I 
had signed on the 8th December, 1843; and parts 6 and 7 were now charged Is. 6d. each. 
Lisco’s Old Testament, parts 1 to 6, had been charged on the 20th July, 1844, at ls. 6d. 
each part; in the bill of March, 1845, it had been charged Is. 9d. each part. Pierer’s. 
Lexicon, vol. 1, had been charged 2s. 4d. on the 8th December, 1243; and now the second 
part of volume 21 and the other volumes up to 24, being three volumes and a half, were 
charged 13s., being more than one-third above the original price of the first volume. I beg 
to refer the Commissioners to Mr. Williams’ Answer 7990. 

9221. In that answer, Mr. Williams states that he has no recollection with respect to 
Brass’s Dichter ?—Yes ; but he says Brass’s Dichter is a work in 10 or 12 numbers, and does 
not cost 12s. My objection was, and is, that Mr. Williams wanted to make me pay 18s. for 
12 numbers, if it was 12 numbers, or 15s. for 10 numbers, and not 10s. or 12s. only. The 
charging 1s. 6d., instead of ls. a number, was exactly the circumstance which awoke my 
attention; and Mr. Williams himself, in his Answer 7998, says, that it called for an explanation. 
Now that explanation he did not give, because he proves himself, in his Answer 7990, that it 
was an unjustifiable attempt to make me pay more than, as he now says, the book is worth. 
He was unable to explain that in March, 1845, and he told me that I had not objected to pay 
on those terms for the intervening numbers. 1 told him that that made the case much worse, 
and the last words he used were, that he could not sell books at a loss; I told him that 
nobody asked him to do so. Mr. Jones was present at the interview; and I have never seen 
Mr. Williams since, except when I saw him here. What he states in Answer 7984, as to the 
earlier numbers of the works being. sent direct from Germany, is not correct, and he never said 
so before when called upon to explain his conduct. Now, I do not know how he can say that 
he told me that he would supply no more books to the Museum. I wrote to him about a fort- 
night after our last interview in March, 1845, as he admits, in his answer 7981, to say that 
his account must be closed, and his connection with the Museum cease, and that I would 
take the continuations of journals to the end of the year 1845 from his house, and no further. 
I received no answer. In November of the same year, I requested Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate to send in their account, reminding them of my last communication ; and then I re- 
ceived the following note from them :— 

Henrietta-street, November 15, 1845. 
Messrs. Williams and Norgate present their compliments to Mr. Panizzi, and beg to hand him 
their account against the Trustees of the British Museum Library. Messrs. Williams and Norgate 
have ordered all continuations that they have hitherto supplied to the British Museum Library to be 
stopped, and will only therefore still have to furnish those that have accumulated since the last sending, 
and the periodicals up to the close of the present year. 


If ever I find a bookseller act as Messrs. Williams and Norgate acted, I certainly will treat 
him in the same way. If the Commissioners will please to hear me on this subject, I should 
like to place before them a statement of some other occurrences of the same sort. 

9222. Mr. Williams has been giving evidence before the Commission, but it is not necessary 
to go into other like occurrences ?—I will not mention names, but, if I were permitted, I could 
show from documents what I have done in the way of saving money and buying cheap. 

9223. (Lord Wrottesley.) Is it not a fact, that although Mr. Williams, in answer to 
Question 7981, states that he shall not supply any further books to the British Museum, so 
long as you are Keeper of the Printed Department, he has very recently, within a few months, 
written to you, offering books for sale?—Yes. I recollect, and this will show what I do for 
readers when they suggest books, that a reader suggested a certain edition of one of the minor 
works of Plato, which he said he wanted immediately ; I said, “ If you can find it in London, 
by all means tell the bookseller to send it here and I will purchase it.” That was the case of 
a book upon which there could be no doubt as to the propriety of having it. The reader found 
that Messrs. Williams and Norgate had the book, and he told them to send it. Messrs. 
Williams and Norgate said, « Are you sure Mr. Panizzi will take it from us?’ He did not 
know anything to the contrary, and he said, “« I do not know anything about it; Mr. Panizzi 
told me to tell any bookseller whom I found had it, to send it in;” and then Messrs. Williams 
and Norgate wrote me a note, offering to send the book, if it were true that I would take it 
from them. I never answered their note. 
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9224, Has that beensince the commencement ofthe year ?—It is within six months, I think. 

9225. At all events, it is long since the transaction to which this evidence refers?—A lone 
time after. = 

9226. (Lord Seymour.) What has been the effect of the increased grant which has been 
made for the purchase of books, since your report to the Trustees of January, 1845 ?—I believe, 
in the evidence that I gave the other day, I stated a great many instances of books which were 
purchased in consequence of that grant. I am ready, if any question is put, to enter into more 
individual instances; but, in general, at the end of each return to Parliament, for the years 
1846, 1847, and 1848, which have been the years of the great grants, the Commissioners will see 
enumerated not only the quantity of works that have been purchased, but the branches of human 
knowledge that have been more or less attended to. Last year, however, no new books 
could be bought. 

9227. Did you write the Reports that went to Parliament from the Department of Printed 
Books ?—Yes; but my name is taken away. Whenever my name occurs, it is taken away ; 
but every word is written by me; parts are from memoranda and returns from my assistants 
and attendants, which I embody in my Report. 

9228. The whole of the Report on the Department of Printed Books, is written by you?— 
Yes. 

9229. You there mention, that the number of volumes added to the library amounts to 
22,000, including music, maps, and newspapers, of which 1400 were presented, 17,000 pur- 
chased, and 3400 received by copyright. Now, the music and the maps are two new classes 
of collection, are they not ?—Yes. 

9230. Was it from your own suggestion, or from the wishes of the Trustees, that you began 
a collection of music in the library ?—From the wishes of the Trustees. The music was sent 
here by copyright : none was purchased ; it had been neglected, and what was sent in from Sta- 
tioners’ Hall consisted often of parts only ; for instance, sometimes, only title-pages, which were 
entered at Stationers’ Hall, were sent here. When the new Copyright Act was introduced, 
music came more regularly ; and then the Trustees asked me, whether I thought there ought to 
be a collection of music; I said I thought there ought to be, because there was such a collection 
in all the great libraries I had seen; and then they passed an order that a collection of music 
should be formed and kept up, and a small grant was assigned for it, and aspecial assistant was 
employed to collect all the old parts, and put them in order (because they were all in heaps, 
and there was no list), and to bind them, which we have done. 

9231. Has it ever been apparently of any use to the composers of the country, or to any 
other class of persons; has it been referred to in the library?—Yes. I received the other day 
a very angry letter from Mr. Soane, because he could not get some music. The music is cata- 
logued, but the catalogue is not transcribed; he sent to ask for some works on melodies, 
airs, &c. The attendants did not know what to send him, and he was told that, if he would 
state what he wanted, he should have it; he wrote to a note, asking me how he was to 
proceed to obtain music, and that he would come and tell the Commissioners. I answered, 
that he would obtain it by asking for itin a way that we could understand what he wanted, 
and that no effort should be spared to get it. I have never heard more about it. Music is in 
use very often; it is used sometimes in legal proceedings on the Copyright Act; and I have 
had myself to go twice within the last year to produce music, Then, with respect to maps, 
there were a number of maps here, of which there was no list or catalogue, besides the very fine 
collection which is in the King’s Library: and the Trustees, in 1840, and I believe even before 
1840, thought that the collection of maps should be improved. I thought so too, but I said, 
«* Before we buy anything, we ought to see what we have;” and they agreed that a catalogue 
should be made of the maps that we had, scattered over the house, which was done; and the 
plan has been adopted of the catalogue of maps in the King’s Library, not because it is per- 
fection, but because it was better, instead of beginning a new plan and re-cataloguing the 
whole, to follow out a plan which was enough for us. After that, a sum was allotted to 
the department for the purchase of maps. Maps have been purchased to a very great extent: 
they have all been mounted ; they have all been catalogued; they have all been put in order. 


. . i) * 
They are all geographically arranged ; and the question at the present moment is, to have a 


man to transcribe all the titles, so as to make them available. But another addition has 
come to the maps, in another way, since the collection was originally begun; that is, by copy- 
right. ‘The last Copyright Act orders maps to be sent to the Museum like books; and Mr. 
Wyld, the publisher of maps, has been summoned more than once before a police magistrate 
(magistrates now having jurisdiction), for certain maps which he had not sent, and I believe 
he has been fined. ‘Then, of my own accord, at the time of the railway mania, I wrote a 
circular to all the railway companies of which I could find the names, begging them to send 
me prospectuses and plans of their railways. ‘They generally did so; and we made a very 
curious collection indeed, which at a future time will prove a source of amusement as well 
as instruction. 

9232. (Lord Wrottesley). That collection of course comprises plans of many railways, which 
were abandoned ?—A great number; many of the bubbles. 

9233. (Viscount Canning.) Did they all send them to you 2—Not all, but a very great 
number; they were very good-natured, and some of them wrote that they could not at the 
moment make a comple set, but that in a few days a complete set should be sent, and some 
have been completed a month after my application; they seemed to like it; in fact, they con- 
sidered it a great honour to be asked. 

9234. (Lord Seymour.) In your last Report to Parliament, you mention that upwards of 
100 Oriental works recently printed at Constantantinople, had been added to those printed at 
Bulak which were purchased two years ago. Whatadvice do you take, or who guides you as to 
the purchase of Oriental works?—If you look at my Report of 1846, you will see that the 
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A, Panizzi, Esq. deficiency of the books printed at Bulak is mentioned among the Oriental works, and those of 

Constantinople too. The works are important, not so much for their intrinsic value, although 

May 3, 1849. some of them are remarkable for their intrinsic merit, not having been printed before ; but 
as a monument of the progress of civilization made, or attempted to be made, in those countries, 
by the Pacha of Egypt, who instituted at Bulak a printing office. It was, therefore, as books 
printed at Bulak, that those particular works were desirable, and they were bought, It will 
be seen ina note to that Report, that between the time I wrote that Report, and the time 
when it was printed, the Bulak books were purchased ; and after that I bought the Constan- 
tinople books. My chief adviser on those occasions, besides an assistant I have now in the 
library, who knows those works very well, M. Rieu, is Mr. Cureton; and he is my chief adviser 
as to the value of any Arabic, Turkish, or Persian works which are offered. Mr. Cureton, in 
one of his answers says, that sometimes I am too strict about the prices of books. I had 
ordered these Constantinople books, and the gentleman who had bought them for me (he was 
not a bookseller) sent the bill with the books. I thought they were too expensive, and I wrote 
to him and said that the prices seemed to me to be exorbitant: he was very angry af my 
remonstrating, and instead of answering my letter, he wrote to Mr. Cureton, whom he knew, 
complaining of my observation, and saying that it was true the books were dearer than they 
would otherwise have been, but that he had charged the expenses upon them of his going from 
Alexandria to Constantinople; I did not know why I should have to pay those expenses, and 
I said, “That shows I am right as to the price; and as to the expense of gomg to Constanti- 
nople, I will not pay for it; I did not tell him to go to Constantinople ;” and I deducted as 
near as possible 25 per cent., and let Mr. Cureton endeavour to settle the business. He settled 
it in some way or other—the gentleman took the money ; he has never written to me, and it 
is to that transaction that Mr. Cureton alludes, when he says | am sometimes too strict as to 
prices. Now I have only to be just; I have no business to be anything but just with the 
public money—I cannot be generous. 

9235. You state also in that Report, that “the acquisition of more than 300 volumes, form- 
ing about 20 works in the Manchou and Mongol languages, supplied a deficieney in the 
collection, now one of the best known with respect to Clinese.” How are you guided in 
purchasing works in these countries ?—By a gentleman ofthe name of Prevost, who catalogues 
these books; by Mr. Watts, who knows Chinese; and by Mr. Birch, in the Antiquity 
Department. This is one of the cases in which I get information where I can; Mr. Birch has 
brought books under my notice, and told me, ‘* These are Chinese books, which are of import- 
ance, and you ought to buy them;” I then inquire into the price and condition of the books, 
and they are bought, if in good condition, and on reasonable terms. ‘Those gentlemen are my 
advisers in that respect. 

9236. Have you any students who are anxious to study Chinese and other works ?—Very 
few; but I believe in my Report of 1846, I particularly state that, since the connection of this 
country with China, I immediately thought we ought to have more Chinese books. The 
Queen made a magnificent present of Chinese books. ‘The Government bought Dr. Morrison’s 
library of Chinese books, and sent it here. Lord Aberdeen presented it; and all these 
reasons have induced me to increase that collection, and add to it works which have been 
suggested as desirable. A very curious circumstance has happened about that collection, 
which Lord Aberdeen presented. ‘There were two editions of a work with a great many 
manuscript notes, but as far as I have understood, very worthless notes, made by a Chinese 
who was not a scholar at all. The whole of those two works were mistaken for manuscripts, 
and they were claimed by the Manuscript Department. Chinese manuscripts are very rare, 
and a report was made to the Trustees, requesting that Mr. Prevost, the gentleman who cata- 
logues in my department, should be allowed to go and catalogue these supposed Chinese manu- 
scripts when it was convenient; he went, and he was about a month cataloguing them. When he 
came back, I asked him whether the Chinese manuscripts were very curious, and to my great 
surprise, he said, “Oh, they are no manuscripts at all; they are printed books, with manu- 
script notes.” It was asort of blunder, like that of the Chinese maps (Answers 4185-7) which 
Iwas accused of not being able to produce. They are printed books with manuscript notes ; 
Sir F. Madden mistook them for manuscripts, claimed them as manuscripts, and numbered 
them as MSS. 16,597 to 16,602. I believe it is no great loss to my department, for I under- 
stand we haye other editions of that work, and the notes are not worth much, as I have said 
before. 

9237. Before you made the purchase of the hundred Oriental works, printed at Constanti- 
nople, did you bring the question under the consideration of the Sub-Committee on Printed. 
Books?— No; individual books not being expensive, I did not do it. I ordered them to be 
sent; and I am always liable in all those cases to be told by the Trustees that they will not 
have them. I did not know what they would give for them ; and they are sent on this condi- 
tion, that if I do not like them they are to be taken back. 

9238. There have been some complaints made with respect to the binding of books, and it 
has been stated that an unnecessary expense is gone to in the binding of books?—There have 
been complaints about everything that I have done, and about many things of which I never 
even dreamt. Mr. Tomlinson has, in his Answer 4890, stated, that in that department par- 
ticularly, there were marks of great ignorance and want of common intelligence in the library. 
Now as Mr. Tomlinson has never been once right, it does not signify what he has said. He 
specifies a book, in his answer, as being only a half volume and full bound in morocco, and 
when it was brought to him (as appears from Answer 4906), he found that it was a full volume 
and half bound. It was fetched from his own table in the reading-room, where he had it in use 
at the moment he was sent for by the Commissioners. He had had it the same morning, 
although in his Answer 4906, he says that he had seen it only a year before: and then he 
Says, in the same answer, that it must have been rebound. That is utterly incorrect; the 
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binding was included in a bill of the binder of June 7th, 1848, and it is there charged at as 
binding for the sum of five shillings. But that mistake is the best compliment that could be 
paid to the binding, because it is evident that Mr. Tomlinson mistook a half-bound book for 
a full-bound book. So well bound was it, that he mistook Manchester calico for Barbary 
morocco. ‘Then Mr, Tomlinson, in his Answer 4900, gives another instance of want of know- 
ledge, in a volume of Dumont D’Urville, bound « higgledy piggledy.” I shall produce the 
volume ; it is not bound at all, 

9239. You are referring to Question 4900 ?—Yes. 

9240. The book there spoken of by Mr. Tomlinson is Dumont D’Urville?—Yes ; this is 
the book (producing the same). It is not bound, and Mr. Tomlinson says it is bound. 

9241. He says that—“ Dumont D’ Urville is avery thin-boarded paper cover, a work extend- 
ing to 40 or 50 volumes in octavo, published oceasionally, and the plates in folio, delivered in 
livraisons, containing sketches in natural history, delineations of scenery, portraits of indi- 
viduals, and zoological collections, all of which form separate volumes when the work is come. 
plete.” And he says— With regard to this work, I may mention another instance of want 
of knowledge in the binder; the parts are not properly separated. The geology is not 
separated properly from the botany, nor the botany from the pictorial plates representing a 
description of the voyage ;’’ and he says, “ that is the fault of the binder.” You state that the 
book is not bound ?—It is not bound at all; it is done up in cloth; and in my Answer 4072, I 
say why and how that is done. 

9242. (Chairman.) Are the octavo letter-press parts of this book bound ?—I can send for 
some which are bound. When the parts are completed they are bound. [ only brought that to 
show that the book is not bound. The volumes cannot be bound till they are complete. 
Every one of those Livraisons contains plates, which will go in the proper volume. I do them 
up and keep the Zivraisons exactly as they are; and when the book is complete, the different 
plates are inserted in the different volumes to which they belong. The Commissioners will 
see there some of the Livrazsons in the original state, which were going to the binder’s to be 
done up, and which I have kept on purpose, in order that it might not be said that the volume 
had been touched since the evidence was given, 

9243. (Lord Seymour.) You stated before, generally, that with respect to binding, you had 
the books bound in the Museum ?—Yes. 

9244. You stated also, that you bound them in certain colours, according to the subject of 
which they treated, and also that there were certain marks or arms, to show that they belong 
to the Museum ?—Yes. 

9245. With regard to the more costly binding, has any pattern in those cases been agreed. 
upon by the Trustees, which shall, to a certain extent, limit the cost of the binding of the 
expensive works?—I think not. 

9246. It is left entirely at your discretion?—Yes; but they always have the bills sent in to 
them, stating how every book is bound, and at what cost. When the new binding was intro- 
duced—and by “ the new binding” I mean that which I myself suggested—the Trustees, on 
the 26th of May, 1838, had specimens of all the sorts placed before them ; and there is before 
the Commissioners (Appendix, No. 11, p. 366) a minute of the Trustees, in which it is stated 
that they looked at some specimens of binding, and that they sent for the bookbinder and 
inquired about the prices. 

9247. With regard to the scattered arrangement of works in the library, Mr. Tomlinson, in 
answer to a question put to him by Lord Canning (4872), says, that “the scattered arrange- 
ment of works often leads to inconvenience, especially where a book is in one press, and the 
atlas of plates necessary to its perusal in another and more distant place.” Now, with refer- 
ence to that, will you state whether there is any system of arrangement of the books in the 
library, and, if so, what is the system ?—I think I have had the honour of stating to the Com- 
missioners before, that the books are, as much as possible, arranged in classes as far as to their 
size permits it. 

9248. Subject always to the great primary subdivision of the King’s Library, the Grenville 
Library, and the purchased books of the Museum ’—Always. 

9249. Then, as far as it can be complied with, the arrangement would bring together a 
book and the plates which are necessary to be referred to in the perusal of that book?—Yes, 
when the presses are deep enough. But he quotes Dumas, and he says, that the plates aré in 
a distant part from the text; they are not in a distant place; the plates are on the ground- 
floor, because the presses are deep enough there to take them; and the octavos are in the 
gallery above, because in those presses octavos can go, but folios cannot go. He then refers 
to Voltaire, and gives a long story about its being catalogued in another way from what he 
deems right. Voltaire is scattered about the house, because there are copies of editions of 
Voltaire in the King’s Library, for instance, and there is a copy of Voltaire in the reading-room, 
and there are copies of other editions of Voltaire in the library; and now, the presses where 
those works are being full, if other editions of Voltaire are purchased, they are put in different 
parts of the house. But itis nothing toa reader, and I do not know why Mr, Tomlinson, who can- 
not know anything about the arrangements of the library, should come and speak of them. Mr, 
Tomlinson says, in his Answer 4898, that there is great delay in binding, and he quotes an 
instance. Now, he goes back, as the Commissioners will see, to a very long time, that is, more 
than seven years; so that even if he were right, to find fault with what happened seven years 
ago is, I think, very hard; and he says himself, that I was so much surprised that when he 
told me of the delay I did not believe it. That shows that the thing is not habitual; but in 
point of fact he is mistaken, as usual. Raffles’ Life, of which he speaks, was sent to the binder 
on the 13th of December, 1841, and was returned February 9th, 1842. 

9250. Will you refer to the answer to the Question 5120 respecting the binding, where 
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Mr. Collier speaks of the great sum of money which has been spent on the binding of the 
Plays of Garrick? “Do you know what sum was spent upon it?” ‘The answer is “ Not the 
least, but I know what a binder usually charges for binding a book in morocco in that way ; 
and if I had millions at my command, I should not think it necessary to bind some of the 
Plays in the expensive manner in which they are bound. Lord Ellesmere was kind enough 
many years ago to give me an opportunity of looking over his Plays, and at my suggestion a 
number of them were rebound. ‘The rare Plays I had bound in morocco, and all the com- 
moner Plays were bound in calf, in a handsome, permanent, and useful manner, which will last 
for a century or two, and is quite sufficient for books of that character.” Will you state in what 
manner the Plays of Garrick are bound in this Museum library ?—If you will look at the 
question which follows, namely, 5121, Mr. Collier says, “ I understand that they are all bound 
in that way,” [that is full-bound morocco] “ but I may be wrong.” And he is wrong; and 
what is more, I think, that when any one gives evidence here, and makes charges, there is a 
moral obligation to state facts, and not fancies. The Garrick Plays are 1169 in number; 
there are 10 fragments, which have been done up in cloth; 910 have been half-bound in the 
manner I have described in my Answer 4154; 259 have been full-bound in morocco ; 
and the cost on an average of the whole was not so much as 2s. 8d. each volume; the 
full-bound ones were of course the rarest, and of those only six or seven cost 8s. each, 
and that is the highest price ever paid for any one of them. I have acted exactly on 
the same principle as Mr. Collier says he acted for my Lord Ellesmere ; and now, if 
my Lord Ellesmere will take the price of those which are full-bound in morocco and of those in 
calf, and strike an average, I am certain that he will find that the binding cost him more than 
it cost the British Museum. In this matter of binding these Plays, we did not proceed without 
due consideration. In that case, because it was a large collection, the proposal was submitted 
to the Trustees, and specimens were submitted to them. As soon as it was known they were 
going to be bound in that way, I was attacked in the newspapers as if I were going to comnuit 
a desecration, and a Trustee came here and was very much afraid. I proved to him, for the 
reasons I have given before, that it was the best thing to be done, and it was done. 

9251. You say you were attacked in the newspapers—were you blamed for not binding 
them in a costly manner, or for binding them too costly ?—For binding them at all. Before 
the binding was begun they said it was a great shame that the binding of Garrick should be 
destroyed ; they were bound in volumes, containing eight or ten each, in the commonest calf, 
and any one might have come and taken a play away, and we should never have known it. 
And, moreover, a reader in such a library as this will want one play, another reader wili want 
another play, both of which may be in the same volume, and they interfere with each other. 
In using one of these plays, the other seven or eight which are in the same volume are worn 
out and injured; and those were the reasons why not only the Garrick Plays, but all tracts 
and pamphlets, are taking to pieces and bound separately. 

9252. (Viscount Canning.) Have you now got each play separately?—Yes; and I will 
send for volumes of the common binding and of the fine binding, [The volumes referred to 
having been sent for, were brought and exhibited. | 

9253. (Lord Wrottesley.) Are all these plays, which are now produced, collected by 
Mr. Garrick, in the glass case which you showed me the other day?—Yes, the rare full- 
bound ones; the only extra expense I have gone to for these plays has been to haye the Garrick 
arms cut, to place on the sides or the back of the volumes. 

9254. It appears that some of the plays now produced are bound in whole morocco binding, 
those being the most rare, and that others are half-bound, being less rare ?—Yes, and those 
half-bound ones, amounting to 910 in number, cost 20d. each, large and small; the small 
but full-bound quartos cost 6s. on an average. 

9255. Will you state the minimum and maximum cost of the whole-bound ones?—From 
4s. to 8s. 

9256. Are there any here that cost 8s,?—The bookbinder has looked oyer the accounts, and 
he tells me that the highest price for any one volume has been 8s., and there have been six or 
seven of them bound at that price. There is none here. 

9257. (Lord Seymour.) Complaint has been made by Mr. Soane, at Question 4528, that 
persons get books from the library, as it were, by a special favour, that is, that he has not been 
able to get a book from the Grenville Library, while others he has seen with books in their 
hands from the Grenville Library. Is there any such partiality shown towards readers ’—No. 
What he states about the Roxburgh Ballads happened when I was out of town, but I have 
inquired and have found that, as some of the ballads were loose, before sending them to the 
reading-room, it was deemed requisite for security to have them fastened down, that they 
might not be lost, or in any way taken out of the book. That was done, and he had the 
book the very next day, I understand. With respect to the Grenville books, if Mr. Soane 
had stated what he wanted, and some reason for it, he would have got it immediately if it 
could be found, just as other people would; but that collection not being yet in order, we do 
not encourage people to come for no reason on earth, and make us lose two or three hours in 
looking for a book for mere curiosity. But when any one gives a reason, no matter who he is, 
the book is looked for, and, if possible, it is found and given to the individual. I never heard 
that M r. Soane had asked for a Grenville book, or could not get the book he asked for, and I 
ape certain there is no partiality, and that he has the same chance as everybody else. 

9258. Mr. Soane was asked this question, “ When you asked for a book which was in the 
Grenville Library, what answer was given to you?” and he says, “ Not catalogued or 
arranged yet.” That is what he stated to have been the answer given to him respecting a 
book in the Grenville Library ?—First of all, I am certain the answer, “ Not catalogued,” 
never has been given with reference to the Grenville Library, because it is catalogued ; but I 
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believe if a book has been looked for and could not be found, the answer which has been 
given to him has been, “ It is not yet arranged, and we cannot find it.” But I am certain 
there is no preference. We hardly know who asks for books, as Mr, Croker says, in a large 
place like this Museum. Now, while I am here, Mr. Soane may ask for books, and I do not 
know anything of them; except an inquiry is set on foot for some special reason, I never know 
what books the readers have. At the time a reader asks for a book, I know nothing about it, 
but eight or ten servants know it; and it would have been known all through the house if an 
order had been given not to give readers books indiscriminately. 

9259. There never has been any such order given ?—Never. 

9260. Perhaps you will state whether, since you gave your last answer respecting the Gren- 
ville Library, any further progress has been made in arranging ?—No. 

9261. Then the Grenville Library is in the condition in which it was when you answered 
Question 4231 ?—It is in the same state ; and, if the Commissioners will allow me, I will now 
state why more was not done towards the arranging that collection last autumn. The moment 
the glazed eastern presses in that room were cleared of manuscripts, I wished to make use of 
them to arrange at once the books, placing them in their order, while the rest of the shelves 
were leathering, and having only to transfer them to their proper presses as far as these presses 
were ready. The locks on the doors of those eastern presses were locks for manuscripts; I 
asked Sir H. Ellis to lend me a key to lock up the Grenville books which I might deposit 
there for the above reason, on the understanding that the locks should be altered one by one to 
save time, and to make use of those shelves in the meanwhile. Sir Henry saw the reasonable- 
ness of the request and lent me a key; the next day he wrote to me to return it to him imme- 
diately, because Sir Frederic Madden “entirely objected” to my having a key which opened 
the presses of manuscripts, and I was obliged to return the key. That has caused a delay of 
six or eight weeks, and ever since that time the Commissioners may well understand I have 
not had leisure to attend to it. I did not mention this in February when I was examined, 
because [ was ashamed of it; but now I do not care much; I am not ashamed of it on my own 


account. 
[ The Witness withdrew. ] 


Adjourned till 12 o’clock To-morrow. 


Fripay, May 4, 1849. 
The Fart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Viscount Canninc, Lord Wrottrkstey, Sir Partie Ecrerton, Sir Cuartes Lemon, 
Sir Roperick I. Murcuison, and The Lorp ADVOCATE. 


Antonio Panizzi, Esq., further examined. 
9262. (Chairman.) Will you have the goodness to refer to Question 5777 of Mr. 


Doubleday’s evidence ?—I have it. 

9263. Mr. Doubleday was asked, “ Among the numerous gentlemen, including the super- 
numeraries, many of them very learned in literature and languages, who are now employed in 
the Department of Printed Books, is there any one, so far as you know, who is versed in the 
literature of physical science?” The answer is, “ There is not one in the sense in which a 
naturalist should be versed in it,” and so on. Have you any observation to make upon that 
answer as regards your department ?—I conceive this answer, towards the end of it, to imply 
a charge against me on the part of Mr. Doubleday: for he goes on and says, “‘ The purchase 
of really valuable works, still wanting, could be often made at less cost.” 


[The Witness withdrew. ] 


Edward Doubleday, Esq., further examined. 
9264. (The Lord Advocate.) Will you refer to Question 5777 ?—I have it. 


9265. The question is, “ Among the numerous gentlemen, including the supernumeraries, 
many of them very learned in literature and languages, who are now employed in the 
Department of Printed Books, is there any one, so far as you know, who is versed in the 
literature of physical science ?—There is not one in the sense in which a naturalist should be 
versed in it, and I think it is essential in a large public library that there should be some 
person who has a sufficient knowledge of the books upon natural history, to be able to judge of 
what are worth buying, and what are not; because I sometimes find works which are of no 
authority purchased. I should wish to say that, in general, there has been a desire to pur- 
chase works on most branches of science for the library; but there are occasionally purchased 
works on natural history, which I would not recommend to be purchased, as a naturalist ; and 
the purchase of really valuable works, still wanting, could be often made at less cost.” In 
returning that answer to Sir R. I. Murchison, did you mean to say anything beyond this, that 
if there had been in the library such assistance as you contemplate in the answer, the same 
money might have procured works more valuable to the Department of Natural History ?— 
Nothing beyond that—simply that a naturalist would have made a different choice of 
books. 

9266. You meant nothing beyond that ?—I meant nothing beyond that. 

9267. Did you mean to make, or insinuate, any charge whatever, personally, against Mr. 
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Panizzi, with regard to the purchase of books relative to the Department of Natural History? 
—Certainly not; no such idea ever entered my mind: and I beg expressly to say that it never 
has entered my mind against Mr. Panizzi, under any circumstances whatever, and I am happy 
to have the opportunity of saying it positively before Mr. Panizzi: it was only a question of 
Judgment as a naturalist, and nothing else. 

[Lhe Witness withdrew. ] 


Antonio Panizzi, Esq., further examined. 

9268. (Chairman.) Will you be good enough to refer to Questions 7457 and 7458 ?—T 
have them. 

9269. The answer to the first question, and the second question and the answer, refer to the sub- 
ject of officers of the other departments pointing out to the Keeper of the Printed Books what 
they consider to be deficiencies in the library ?—Exactly. 

9270. Have you any observations which you wish to make on that subject, as treated in 
those two questions?—Yes. Ifthe Commissioners will have the goodness to look at the first 
of the two, 7457, they will see that Sir Frederick Madden states, that he refrained from 
entering two works in the register of Libri Desiderati, because he thought it might be unfair 
on his part to point out deficiencies in the library. I can only say, that if he wanted the 
books he ought to have asked forthem. But he gives, in the next answer, three instances of 
books which he suggested—one is ** Crawfurd’s History of the Embassy to the Court of Ava.” 
This work ought to have been in the Museum under the Copyright Act, and when I was in- 
formed by Sir Frederic Madden that it was not, and that he wanted it, I told him that if he 
knew where it was to be got, and would order it to be sent, I should feel obliged. He did so. 
The book was purchased, and I have the bill here, ready to produce, with the receipt for 
its cost, in my own name [handing in the same]. 

9271. (The Lord Advocate.) When did you purchase that book; is that the date on this 
receipt, August 21, 1844?—Yes; it was purchased on the 20th, and paid on the 21st of 
August, 1844, 

9272. How long before that was it mentioned to you by Sir Frederic Madden?—TI believe 
immediately before. 

9273. The purchase was made very shortly after Sir Frederic Madden mentioned to you the 
want of the book ?—Yes. He says himself that I told him immediately, that if he would find 
it I should be very happy to have it. It was some years since it had been printed, and therefore 
there were no means of enforcing the Copyright Act in that case, and I purchased it. Then 
he mentions a privately printed book which he found in a bookseller’s catalogue, some years 
ago, and which he had pointed out to me by one of his attendants. It is in the same Question 
7458. He says, that the second instance was a book of the “ Visitation of Durham ;” and that 
I answered to the attendant, “ Very well.” Now, I wish Sir Frederic would tell me exactly 
when this happened, as he keeps a diary ; I keep no diary, and I cannot answer such a vague 
statement, but possibly if I had the date I might prove, either that the book was too dear, 
or that the copy was bad, or that it had already been sold; if I have forgotten it, I am very 
sorry for it—I dare say I have forgotten others. 

9274. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do not those facts, in your opinion, sufficiently account for your 
desire, during the conduct of the examination, to have dates assigned to all those transactions ? 
—Yes, particularly so; because when there is a date I can always give an answer. I am 
going to answer his third complaint, because it is more precise. 

9275. (Chairman.) You allude to Question 7461?—Yes. It is “ Willemin, Monumens 
Francais inédits.” I told him, that I had already proposed it to the Trustees, who refused to 
purchase it ; upon which Sir Frederic Madden says, “If the Trustees did so refuse, I should like 
to know on what ground.’? Now, Sir Frederic had better apply to them for the information. 

9276. (The Lord Advocate.) Have you any other point to observe upon?—Yes. I have to 
observe on Qu. 7479 ; Sir F. Madden there complains that I missed purchasing a work by 
Morinus, which had been, a few months before he wanted it, in Stewart’s catalogue. Now, had I 
known that he wanted it, and had there been no objections as to price, the state of the copy, &c., 
I should certainly have purchased it; but Sir Frederic Madden ought to know that Morinus’s 
works do not enjoy a reputation proportionate to their number. This man has written a great 
deal, but he does not enjoy so high a reputation as the number of books he wrote would lead one 
to expect ; and as to this very book, these Opuscula, in a life of the author, printed in London, 
in 1682, anonymously, but supposed to be written by Simon, in speaking of this work the 
biographer says, that Morinus had not come up to what was expected of him. I will quote the 
Latin, if the Commissioners will allow me: “In quo tamen opere ea que de hoc argumento 
ab illo desiderabantur non omnino explicuisse visus fuit, iis preesertim qui callent hasce literas ;” 
very strong words for a biographer. I refer to this, because it is a point which ought not to 
escape the attention of the Commissioners ; a recommendation from the head of a department 
is well worthy of attention, if he wants the work which he points out as deficient, but it may 
be quite otherwise if his recommendation depends only upon his critical knowledge of the work, 
This case of Morinus is a case in point: Sir Frederic wanted it, he says, for some particular 
purpose, and that was a very good reason to have it. But, critically speaking, with the opinion 
expressed on that book by those, who eallent hasce literas, I do not know that it is a matter to 
complain of because I have not been in a hurry to purchase it. Sa 

_ 9277. You mean to say that, in that respect, with reference to other deficiencies in the 
library, the cost of procuring that book might have been too great, with due regard to the funds 


of the library ?—No, it is a very cheap book; but it is with reference to its being often said 
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that the heads of departments are the best people to suggest books. Now there are exceptions 
to this; the head of a department, if he want a book for himself, is a very good judge; but 
they may suggest books which are not the very best to be bought. 

9278. (Lord Wrottesley.) What you mean to say is, that if they suggest books that relate 
to their own particular departments, then their suggestions are worthy of being taken into 
consideration, but that if they suggest books that have nothing at all to do with their depart- 
ments, that is quite a different matter ?—If they suggest books which they want particularly, 
that is one thing; for instance, in this case, Sir Frederic says he wanted it for some particular 
purpose. Now even a worthless book may be a book of importance for that purpose ; but if he 
had not wanted it, I do not think that “ Morini Opuscula” are so great a desideratum in the 
library as to make it desirable for the librarians to look immediately out for them. 

9279. (The Lord Advocate.) Have you anything else to observe upon that answer to 
Question 7479 ?—No; nothing further. 

9280. ( Viscount Canning.) The complaint that Sir Frederic Madden makes with regard to 
Crawfurd’s “ History of the Embassy to the Court of Ava,” is, not that the book was not 
procured when he mentioned it to you, but that he took the trouble himself, he says, to go to 
the bookseller’s to get it; and he adds, “but I maintain that the principle is wrong that I 
should have been obliged to do that; I maintain that that is the duty of the Keeper of the 
Printed Books ; that if a book is pointed out as deficient in the library, it is his business to get it, 
and not mine to point it out to him.” That appears to be the ground of complaint ?—Yes. 

9281. Has it been your practice, when books have been pointed out to you as deficient in 
your department, to tell the persons who pointed them out, that if they could find a copy and 
send it to you, you would purchase it?—-Not that I would positively purchase it, but that if it 
was a good copy, and at a reasonable price, I should certainly purchase it, and I have said so 
to readers. I have said often to anybody who wanted a good book, that if they knew where a 
copy of that book was, I should be very happy to inspect it; and if it be then sent to me for 
inspection,—if the copy be desirable, and the price reasonable and so on ; if it unite all the 
circumstances that it ought. to unite—as if I found it myself on a bookseller’s shelf, I should 
certainly buy it; therefore I should buy it if anybody brought it here. 

9282. What is your reason for taking that course ?— Because I do not know where to find it ; 
Sir Frederic knew where it was in this instance; and the course I took was the shortest and 
best. 

9283. Will that apply to such a case as Crawfurd’s ‘‘ History of the Embassy to Ava,” 
which was only printed 12 or 14 years ago, and which, by its price, it is presumed, is not a rare 


book ?—It is not a rare book, but he wanted it, and he told me that he knew where a copy of 


it was, whereupon I told him that I should be very happy to have it, if he would tell the 
bookseller to bring it. 

9284. Is it not a book which might be procured at any bookseller’s almost ?—No; I should 
think not. It was quite indifferent for me from whom it came ; the point was to get it soon 
to serve Sir Frederic. 

9285. Then you would only do it in the case of books which were merely likely to become 
upon casually?—Yes; it is the shortest way. Suppose any gentleman here were to want a 
book, and I were working here at something else and he said, I know where there is a copy 
of such book, I might say, if he were going out, if you will tell the bookseller to send the 
book, if I think it is proper to purchase that copy, I will purchase it; where is the grievance ? 
I did not oblige Sir Frederic Madden to go; why did he go if he did not like it? if he wanted 
the book, it was little trouble to him to procure it. 

9286. (Chairman,) Will you refer to Question 6088 ?—Yes, I have it. 

9287. The question is, “ Do you feel the desirableness, if not the necessity, of introducing 
some person or persons acquainted with the literature of science into the library ?’”—The 
answer is, “ Yes, I feel that it is very desirable for many purposes,” which are there specified. 
Have you any observations which you wish to make upon that question and answer ?—Yes. 
Mr. Bennett, who is an assistant in the Botanical Department, gives many reasons for his 
view of the case, and amongst others he wants such a person in my department, with a 
view, he says, “of counteracting in some degree the very natural tendency, in a purely 
literary librarian, to regard the books under his charge as a great bibliographical collection, 
and not, as I myself regard it, and as I believe the world at large regards it, as a library for 
the use of students in every department of science, literature, and art.” I do not know 
what means an assistant in the Botanical Department has of judging of what a national 
library ought to be, more than other folks; nor do I know what reason Mr. Bennett has to 
think that I do not look upon it as he does. I beg to appeal to the Report which I submitted 
to the House of Commons in 1846, to which I have often had occasion to refer, to show in 
what spirit I then suggested the increase, and the keeping up of this hbrary. That Report 
was drawn up by me, without the help of any scientific man, but with the assistance of only 
two gentlemen, who were, really and truly, good assistants, and to whom I feel grateful for 
their assistance, namely, Mr. Jones and Mr. Watts, who by their knowledge of libraries, of 
catalogues, and of the literature of science, made to me very good suggestions; and the result 
was a Report, which is certainly conceived in the most universal spirit for the formation of a 
library that can be wished. I do not think anybody has a right to say that he looks upon the 
library with a better spirit than other people. I think the first thing ima hbrary is to have a 
man at the head of it who has a great respect for all branches of human knowledge, but who 
does not think himself superior in any one; a man, if he has that inclination, will not, most 
assuredly, be so fitted for his office as one who does not pretend to superiority in any branch 
of science or learning, but who looks upon them all alike. The late librarian at Berlin, 
Mr. Wilken, the famous historian of the Crusaders, because he was an historian, was accused 
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A. Panizzi,Esq. of giving an undue preference to books on history. They said that he, feeling himself supe- 
—S rior in that one branch of human knowledge, bought nothing but history; and so it would be 
May 4, 1849. with any man that had any bias in favour of any particular branch of science or learning. 

9288. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Does it not appear that that question and answer have really 
only reference to assistance to be given to yourself?—Yes; I believe that yesterday that 
subject was entered into, and I think perhaps I need not trouble the Commissioners further 
upon it, : 

9289. (Chairman.) In Question 6142, we find it stated by Mr. Turner, that « The library 
as far as literature (to an archeologist) is concerned, and toa person studying those branches 
to which I addict myself, is 10 years behind other libraries which are accessible. For 
instance, if I wish to read to keep pace with modern archeologists, I always make 
a point of going to Oxford. The most common books on archeology are not entered 
up for the last 10 years in the catalogue of the British Museum, and are not acces- 
sible?”—First of all I wish to observe, that Mr. Turner is given to great exaggeration, 
If the Commissioners will have the goodness to look at his Answer 6156, they will see 
that he says, he has seen 20 persons at one time in the Bodleian Library, when nobody else 
has eyer seen 10, as is proved in Answer 7845. And he has seen, as he says in Answer 
6157, 400 persons in the reading-room of the British Museum, which cannot accommodate 
half that number, as is shown in Answer 4325. There is no room for more than 168 people. 
If the Commissioners refer to Answer 4346, they will find that. The three works which 
Mr. Turner specifies in his Answer 6164 are all of them in the British Museum, and had 
been here long before he made any complaint, and had also been in the catalogue long before. 
When I heard him say, in his Answer 6142, that the library of the British Museum, “as 
far as literature to an archeologist. is concerned, is 10 years behind other libraries,” I 
recollected that Professor Welcker, of Bonn, a man of European reputation, both when on a 
visit here some years ago for the purpose of research, and also a few months ago, when I met 
him at Ems, spoke to me in the most flattering terms of our collection of archeological works as 
well as of our catalogues; and therefore I wrote to him on the 7th of April, asking him to 
state in writing, allowing me to make the use I pleased of his letter, that which he had often 
expressed to me verbally on those points. He was at Berlin, and did not answer till his 
return to Bonn on the 26th of April, when he wrote as follows :—‘“ Your letter recalls vividly 
to my mind the agreeable hours when, having been received through your kindness as a daily 
visitor in your library in 1844, I was enabled to write a long treatise by means of its treasures, 
aud, in addition to this treatise, to examine many precious works. I am not acquainted with 
the Paris library, with regard to its archeological contents ; but there is no collection in 
Germany or Italy, either publie or private, which could supply the place of the British 
Museum to the archeologist :” and then, after having enumerated many individual works of 
importance to justify his praises, Professor Welcker goes on,—“ I only wish that I were able 
to find an early opportunity of examining at leisure your rich—in many respects uniquely 
rich—archeological collections, and which, through the order prevailing in your catalogue, are 
so easily made available.” Now when I am so praised by Professor Welcker, I think I can 
put up with the dispraise of Mr. Turner. If the Commissioners will permit me, I will com- 
plete my observations on all the individual instances, which were partly gone through on 
Tuesday, of books wanted. 

9290. What instances do you mean ?—Individual instances of books which have been said 
to be wanted, or which have been said to have been suggested. 

9291. Will you proced, if you please ?—They are very few, because the other day the 
Commissioners had them almost all. 

9292. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) Do you mean the instances which Mr. Corney referred to ?— 
Yes, and some others: I will take that, if you please. Mr. Corney, in answer to Question 
6101, takes credit to himself for having suggested the purchase of the description of the 
Bayeux Tapestry. Now, if he means Jubinal’s, I beg to say that the first part of it, a plain 
copy, was stamped and registered on the 18th of July, 1837, three days after my appoint- 
ment: it had been purchased by Mr. Baber; and the last was stamped and registered on the 
27th of March, 1841 ; that is as fast as it was published, and it is complete. But, of my own 
accord, I suggested to the Trustees the purchase of a coloured copy of that work, which was 
in the Museum on the 7th of January, 1842: it is a very expensive and a very handsome 
work ; but just because it was the Bayeux Tapestry, and much connected with English history, 
I suggested to the Trustees to purchase it, in addition to the plain one, and it is now in the 
British Museum: 

9293. (Chairman.) Will you proceed with the other instances?—Dr. Biber in his answer 
to Question 8776, says, that Mr. Collier wished him to be examined, and he came. Now to 
show the Commissioners what use is made of this library, this is a gentleman who had in one 
day, and kept by for him to use from day to day, 261 volumes—a thing which I do believe 
has never been allowed in any other library in the world: however, he finds the library incom- 
plete, and he says generally in his Answer 8771, that it is incomplete. Then he comes to 
particulars, and in Answer 8772 says, that we have not three parts out of the eight parts of 
which the « History of the Jesuits” consists, and that one of those wanting is the second 
volume of the sixth part by Cordara. Now, if Dr. Biber instead of entering the title of the 
work as he did in the register of Libri Desiderati out of his own fancy, had inquired, he would 
have found that that second part had never been published, nor printed, nor written. Cordara 
died without writing the second part, and of course we haye not got it. ‘he Museum possesses 

five out of the seven volumes of which the collection consists; of those five, three have been 
bought by me since 1837; there were only two before in the library, and if I had been able 
to buy the other two which we stil] want, | would have bought them. Now, Dr. Biber says in 
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his Answer 8805, that he thinks there would have been no difficulty in procuring that work, 
although he says he is not aware of it; then in Answer 8803, he says, that “no gentleman 
who paid much attention to works of Romish literature would probably be without” this work 
“in his own library.”” Now, Ebert and Brunet, who knew something of books, agree in saying 
it is a very rare book to procure. I do not know what “ Romish literature” has to do with the 
history of the Jesuits—religious history has ; but the difficulty of completing a copy, is because 
as 1t was written at distant periods, by several authors, and printed at different times, and at 
different places, people did not keep up their copies. 

9294. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) Dr. Biber mentions other works in that Answer 8772, have 
you anything to say about them ?—He mentions Schoell’s “ Actes du Congres de Vienne,” and 
he has put it down as wanting in the Libri Desiderati. Now, if he had looked in the catalogue 
under Vienna, there being Congress, he would have found that the book was entered anony- 
mous, and that under Schoell there is a cross-reference, It was published in 1816 and 1818, 
and I bought it in 1842, and it has been here ever since. And then in the same year I bought 
another book of Schoell’s, which is the «Recueil de pieces Officielles destinées & detromper les 
Frangais,” of which there were but four volumes here, and I purchased the remaining five. 
Then in the register of Libri Desiderati, Dr. Biber suggests Kluber “‘ Acten des Vienner 
Congresses ;” that book is also in the library ; if he had asked for it, he would have seen that 
it had been bought long before, as I believe, he put it down in the register of Libri Desiderati. 
TIT am sure I never saw it there, but I cannot say how long before his entry it was bought, 
because it was one of the entries in that register without a date. Then he mentions in that 
same Answer 8772, “* Warheit [Wahrheit] aus Jean Paul’s Leben.” Now, that book was a 
book published from 1826 to 1833 ; in 1837 there was nothing of Jean Paul here. I myself 
bought his works, so I have not forgotten him. I would haye bought the Wahrheit if I had 
seen Dr. Biber’s suggestion in the Libri Desiderati, but the Doctor put it under “ German 
Romance,” and then he says it is written by Christian Otto, which is not the fact. Such things 
mislead, and embarrass very much the purchase of the books; the first part was written by 
Richter himself; Otto wrote the second and third parts; and then the fifth to the eighth, con- 
cluding the work, were written by Forster. Then as to the ‘Ami de la Religion,” there were 
82 volumes in the library published many years ago, and wanting the continuation for recent 
years, when I succeeded Mr. Baber in 1837. I could not find the volumes wanting, and I did 
not think it right to buy over again the 82 volumes we had, which would have been dupli- 
cates, to obtain those we wanted; and after having waited till 1842, I then bought from 
volume 112 to the day of purchase, and the work is now kept up to the present time. 

9295. (Chairman). Is there still an interval from 83 to 112 ?’—Yes, there is an interval for 
that time, which I could not eet. 

fo) 

9296. Then you have not bought the books, because you have not been able to buy them? 
—lI have not been able to buy only those volumes. I can buy, to-morrow, the whole of it; 
but to encumber the shelves with 82 volumes of duplicates is rather a serious thing. 

9297. You cannot supply the deficiency without buying the whole ?—No; the booksellers 
know of it, and they will find what we want some time. Now, as to the Minutes of the 
Methodist Conference, those from 1744 to 1824 were purchased many years ago by my 
predecessor ; and in the last volume of the five volumes which contain them, there is a note, 
“no more published ;” and probably that was true of that set and of that size; but of a 
smaller size they continued to publish another set and by copyright we obtained those for 
1826, for 1833, for 1837 to 1839, and for 1842 to 1848. The reason why the others are 
wanting is, because, as usual, the Copyright Act has been evaded; but it is not correct to 
say, as Dr. Biber said, that there are only “ a few stray volumes” of this less size—there are 
more than a few stray volumes, but it is true the set is incomplete because the publishers have 
evaded the law. Then come the Reports of the National Society for the Education of 
the Poor. Now, in the Report for 1832, there is printed on the title-page, “ Price to non- 
subscribers 2s. ;” therefore, if sold, the Trustees had a right to it by copyright, and if it is not 
here, then it is the fault of the society, who have evaded the law, and have not sent it. 

9298. Does he make any statement with regard to the Quarterly Review ?—I am coming 
to that; he says, that the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews are very incomplete ; that is just 
as true as that they were originally complete, but that the volumes have been lost, as he says in 
his Answer 8773; but that the Doctor did not get all the volumes which he wanted, no doubt 
is true. 

9299. (The Lord Advocate.) Do you mean to say that they are now complete ?—Yes, and 
have always been complete; but it is, I have no doubt, true he did not get the volumes which 
he wanted on many occasions. I believe that the Commissioners are aware that that is one of 
the books kept in the reading-room, as well as Hansard’s Parliamentary: Debates, of which 
he speaks in Answer 8852, and of which the volume he wanted may have been occasionally 
missing, and then it has appeared again. When wanting, it was because another reader had 
taken it, or because it had got behind some other books, or had been put there by the readers, 
I wish the Commissioners to consider this; they have heard much about the reading-room, 
and of the books of reference that ought to be there. I shall have a proper opportunity of going 
over that point hereafter; I want only to state this now, as connected with this observation of 
Dr. Biber’s. I said before, that I did not like to put small books in the reading-room for 
reference, one of the reasons being, because they can go in the pocket, and the next, because 
they are easily missed in this way; the readers take them down (at is not our people who 
have to do with them, but the readers) and put them up by mistake in the wrong place, and 
sometimes days pass before they are found again. Moreover, if a reader wants a particular 
book, which is kept in the reading-room, and he wants it for days in succession, for fear that 
anybody else should come and keep it in use, he very quietly puts it out of its place behind other 
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books; nobody knows of it, and nobody can find that book, except by chance or after a long 
search, until he comes himself. That is one of the evils of putting books in the reading-room, 
Dr. Biber then says, in his Answer 8774, that he has brought those deficiencies under notice b 
making notes in the volume of Libri Desiderati, but he says he is afraid that no notice had been 
taken of them. Now the entries he has made are, the ‘* History of the Jesuits,” “Jean Paul’s 
Wahrheit,” “Schoell’s Actes,” and “ Kluber’s Acten,’’ and he has mentioned no others but 
those in his examination, and of those I have now taken notice. However, I now find that, on 
the 19th of this last April, after his examination, he has made the following entry: “ ‘There 
seems to be no good Concordance to the Vulgate version of the Bible: a portable and very 
complete one, in one octavo volume, has, within the last few years, been published at Paris, and 
may be had for some 10 or 15 franes,’—where, it is very difficult to discover; he believes that, 
within the last few years, such a work has been published, and that it may be worth from 10 
to 15 francs. Now, I do not believe that there is such a thing as a good Concordance of the 
Bible, in a very complete and portable form, that would be fit for use ; the type would be so 
small that it would be impossible to use it. But in 1838 there was a Concordance of the 
Bible published in large quarto by Dutripon, in Paris, and it was on the shelves of the 
Museum in 1839. Ihave no doubt that it is that book of Dutripon’s which Dr. Biber wishes 
to have; but he does not know it, as he speaks of one in octavo, printed within the last few 
years in Paris, “portable and very complete,” which I firmly believe has not been published. 
Next to this entry of Dr. Biber’s there is one anonymous as follows: “ Willemin, Monumens 
inedits de la Monarchie Francaise, 2 vols., folio.” Now there is no such book; there is 
«* Montfaucon’s Monumens de la Monarchie Frangaise;” this serves only to mislead. One 
would take for granted that Willemin wrote a continuation of that work of Montfaucon, and 
one would have been looking for it in vain; but this work of Willemin is our old friend, that 
Sir Frederic Madden complains of as not being here, the ‘‘ Monumens Frangais inédits.” 

9300. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) The Commissioners understand that you wish now to reserve 
the question of the reading-room to some future time ?—If you please. 

9301. (Chairman.) Will you turn to Mr. Bruce’s evidence, at Question 6447 ?—I have it. 

9302. That question contains an observation upon the catalogue, which is a subject we are 
not now upon, but it appears to have reference to the incompleteness of certain works, imputing 
that the works in the Museum are less complete than they ought to be. Have you any obser- 
vation to make upon that allegation?—Yes, the words are “ It appears to me to raise an 
inference against the care which is taken to complete common and ordinary books in the 
Museum,” and then he gives instances. Now, first, I should just here, if the Commissioners 
will allow me, observe that all libraries are liable to such allegations as this. The Banksian 
Library, which has been so often and most deservedly praised, although limited in its extent 
to one subject, is not an exception to this rule, and Dr. Dryander, so truly remarkable as he 
was for his learning, zeal, and industry, did not collect everything that one had a right to find 
in the Banksian Library, and he had incomplete works there. Now, take the first volume 
in the catalogue of Dryander, not going further than what he himself says, without looking at 
the books, but taking for granted that there are no more deficiencies there than he says, you 
will see several. I will mention some; but before I do so, I would remark that the col- 
lection of the transactions of the Royal Society in the Banksian Library, which we have 
now at the Museum, is not complete; and certainly nobody had more opportunities of 
making it complete than Sir Joseph Banks, Sir James South was here two or three years 
ago to collate it minutely, and he showed me, not only imperfections, which he enumerated, 
but he showed me leaves and engravings which were not in our copy, which he had got 
himself, and he promised to send me the collation, but he never did ; he forgot it, I presume. 
Besides the transactions of the Royal Society, there are in the Banksian Catalogue itself, as 
Dryander tells you, the transactions of the Royal College of Physicians of London, of which 
the first volume is of the third edition, not of the same edition as the other volumes, The 
Observations of the Medical Society of London, volume the first, is of the fourth edition, and 
the third and fourth of the second edition; of the Bath and West of England Society, volume 
first, is of the fourth edition, the second and third of third edition, the fourth and fifth of the 
second edition. The set of the Memoirs of the French Academy of Sciences is imperfect, so 
are those of the Economic Society of Paris, of the Royal Societies of Montpellier, Turin, 
Berlin, and St. Petersburgh; of the St. Petersburgh’s, the set comes up only to the year 1790, 
the catalogue being printed in 1798. 

9303. (The Lord Advocate.) Those are imperfections of other libraries to which you are 
now referring ?—Yes; but I state this to show that it is impossible to avoid it, and that, there- 
fore, it is not fair to make a charge against any librarian, if even volumes of transactions are 
wanted, when a man like Dryander, of whom we shall never see the like, could not keep them 
up in a comparatively small and special library. 

9304, Have you anything further to observe with respect to the deficiencies pointed out in 
that answer?—Yes; Mr. Bruce puts the Antiquarian Repertory first. In the preface to the 
second edition of that work I find this: “ the original work” (that is what Mr. Bruce calls 
“common ”) “has, in the course of a few years, become so scarce and valuable that a copy can 
hardly be procured at any price ;’’ so that it is not so common. But then we have two volumes 
here, and three volumes there. Now am I to go and buy perfect copies to make these 
complete? and if I am not, where am I to find these volumes? But then he says we ought 
not to put them in the catalogue if they are deficient. Dryander, like an honest man, recorded 
his deficiencies in his catalogue, and so everybody else ought, because, so far as it goes, the 
book is a book of some use, and readers may be saved the trouble of sending for volumes 
which they may not want, 

9305. Do not you think that his answer is rather a compliment to the catalogue than other- 
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wise ?—I should think so. I think it is a proof that it is made conscientiously—honestly 
putting down everything. Then he gives Archbold’s Bankruptey—I am sorry to trouble the 
Commissioners with these instances, but they have been brought forward, and if they were 
worthless to bring forward, which I believe they were, I do not think they are worthless to 
answer,—we have the second, and the fifth, and the seventh editions, but we have the third 
edition imperfect. Now that book ought to have come by copyright, but, as usual, it has not 
come ; is it worth going aud buying a third edition of a book of that kind? And if it is not 
worth buying, supposing we had it not at all, is it worth buying because we have a fragment of 
it? If it were the first edition [ could understand it, because that might fix an epoch in the 
study of that branch of the law; but as to the third edition, I do not understand why I should buy 
that, seeing that we have later editions. Then comes another book, “* Arithmetic made easy.” 
The very title of the book shows what sort of a book it must be. If I ought not to buy this, if 
we had it not at all, why should I go and buy it because we have a fragment? There is also 
Abercrombie’s Martial Achievements, of which we have a perfect copy in the King’s Library, 
which fact we have put down, and we have an imperfect copy in the Museum Library, and 
say so. We could do no more than say what we have. 

9306. Then the charge is not that the book is incomplete, but that there is an incomplete 
duplicate?—Yes, that there is an incomplete duplicate; and the charge is (Answer 6456) 
that we have put in the catalogue books that are a discredit to the library. Mr. Bruce says we 
ought to complete the deficiencies of the books, and the catalogue would not cast a discredit 
on the library; which is saying that if we had the books complete we would put them complete. 

9307. In Answer 6447 Mr. Bruce says—‘ It does not appear that there are complete copies 
of those books in the Museum Library ;” your answer is, that there are complete copies of all 
the books ?—Not of the third edition of A rehbold’s Bankruptcy, for instance. 

9308. He does not state the third edition of Archbold’s Bankruptcy ?—However, I find, 
from our catalogue, that it is the third edition that is incomplete, and that there are three other 
editions complete. 

9309. (Chairman.) We will now proceed to another subject, namely, as to the service of the 
reading-room, and the difficulties and delays of which readers complain in obtaining books 
from the library. Will you refer to Question 4192? You were asked, ‘© Would it not be a 
good thing to place on the ticket some notification to the readers, if they have any cause of 
complaint to come to you?” You answer, “1 think it would, and I am much obliged to you 
for the suggestion.” Have you any further observation to make in addition to that answer ?— 
Then I goon, “If they complain at once, readers may do good,” and whenever I have found 
any complaint made I have generally, on inquiry, found that we were not in the wrong. I say 
in general; I say, moreover, that the fault (and this is a remarkable thing), whenever there 
was a fault, was the fault of the person—the reader’s or ours—but not of the system. ‘There 
are causes of delay which are unavoidable, and those I have enumerated jn my Answer 4189, 
for instance, and I might add to them. With reference to Answer 5458, Mr. Gray says, that 
he never had men sent to his department from the library. I said that I had to send ‘attend- 
ants to the Natural History Department, and it is true that they have been sent to the 
Natural History Department, and therefore I could not make use of them to furnish books to 
the readers; whether they went to his branch, or to any other branch, I could not tell; but I 
did lose the service of those men, which is all I meant to state, and is important. Now, as to 
the difficulties which are the cause of delay,—and there are difficulties, —so far from my being 
answerable for them, I have done all I could when I have foreseen them to prevent them, or to 
remove them when they have been found to exist. The first and chief difficulty is the want of 
room for the persons who have to consult the catalogue. There is neither room for them, nor 
space whereon to lay the volumes. This I foresaw in 1837, and I suggested that the lower 
shelves of as many of the cases as were or might become requisite, should be fitted up with 
flaps or desks, on hinges, on the side of the reading-room exposed to a good light. Some of 
those shelves were so fitted up, and are there now, although of common deal, as a trial; they 
are now in use in one of the reading-rooms, and there is no inconyenience experienced in the 
reading-room where they are adopted. I have had them myself in both libraries, the King’s 
and the Museum Library ; but no doubt if they had been adopted in the reading-room, then 
there would have been this inconvenience; the tables could not have been so long, and conse- 
quently there would have been a curtailment of accommodation for a number of the readers ; 
and if we had put the catalogues on the shelves, they would have occupied part of the space 
which is now occupied by books of reference. But then it is, after all, a question of place, a 
question of room ; this inconvenience, I believe, cannot be remedied except by altering the read- 
ing-room, and this question of room is the question of all questions, and until that is settled a 
great deal of money may be thrown away here, but no good will be done. Before any other 
witness had alluded to this point, I mentioned it asa just ground of complaint in my Answer 
4264. Another difficulty, and a great difficulty is, there being only one copy of the catalogue 
in the reading-room for the use of the readers. "At present we have only two marked copies of 
the catalogue, one for the use of the library, and the other for that of the readers. I proposed, 
so long ago as the 10th of June, 1840, that of the new catalogue three copies should be 
marked. My report is printed at page 239, of Appendix, No. 10, but not so the resolution of 
the Trustees relating to it of the 13th of that month, nor another resolution of the 27th of 
that month also; nor another of the 14th of November of that year—all on the same subject, 
and showing that I pressed my suggestion, which was finally adopted. 

9310. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you consider that those resolutions of the Trustees, which are 
omitted from Appendix 10, ought to have formed part of it ’—Undoubtedly. Now, if there 
had been better accommodation for the readers, and there had been another copy of the marked 
catalogue, I am confident that many of the complaints which the Commissioners have heard 
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‘A, Panizzi, Esq. against the catalogue itself would never have been preferred 5 and I am strengthened in my 
view by the evidence of my Lord Strangford, who, in his Answers 4753 and 4754, says, that 
May 4, 1849. the difficulty there is the want of room. 

9311. (The Lord Advocate.) And want of access to the catalogue ?—Yes. He says, “TI 
have had no reason to complain of any difficulty in finding any book that I wanted. Perhaps 
there is some little difficulty owing now to the new regulations regarding press-marks, and 
dates, and so forth ;” but in answer to the previous question, he said that the difficulty of access 
to the catalogue arose from the eagerness of people crowding about it ; and that is true. 

9312. That there is too little room, and only one catalogue?— Yes. Mr. Cooley in 
answer to Questions 4701 and 4703, says, he finds no difficulty in the catalogue; but he says 
in answer to 4703, “the books are too heavy and too large; there is a crowd in the read- 
ing-room ; the books must be put up and taken down; they must be managed with one 
hand, and the consequence is that, from the inconvenience of handling them, they are very 
often not restored to their places. I conceive that the difficulty arises very much from that 
cause ;” therefore, it is not from the catalogue. Then Professor De Morgan, in answer to 
Question 5782*, says, “the only thing I complain of is, that the space given for the consultation 
of the catalogue is too small ;’” and then in Answer 5784%*, he says, “as far as I have seen, two 
copies would do.” Perhaps the Commissioners may not think it necessary that I should refer 
to it; but Mr. Bolton Corney, in his Answer 6099, says the same, and Dr. Maitland in his 
Answer 7759; they all complain of having found the catalogue difficult of access; either that 
there is only one copy, or that there is a difficulty of access, or that there is a crowd, or that 
the volume is in use. 

9313. (Sir Philip Egerton.) In short, all those complaints arise from the want of room to 
consult the catalogue ?—Yes. 

9314. (Viscount Canning.) Then you mean to say that, if there were two copies of the 
catalogue there, there is not room for them ?—I mean that ; suppose we had a second copy 
of the catalogue, there would not be room either for the placing or for the use of it. 

9315. (The Lord Advocate.) Without abridging the convenience of the readers ?—Without 
abridging the convenience of the readers, both as to space for themselves, and as to space for 
books of reference. 

9316. That as you cannot give sufficient convenience for a single catalogue there, a second 
catalogue would entail great inconvenience by abridging the room ?— Undoubtedly ; the cata- 
logue is so increasing (and it cannot be otherwise as the library increases) that, even for one 
copy of the catalogue, we shall soon have to remove a table from that reading-room, which 
will cause the place to accommodate eight or ten readers less. 

9317. Are there any means of removing those complaints about want of room, or has any 
proposition been made to the Trustees upon that subject ?—None whatever; it is not in my 
department to make any observations to the Trustees about the reading-room; that belongs 
especially to the Principal Librarian, Sir Henry Ellis. 

9318. Do you happen to know whether Sir Henry Ellis has made any complaint to the 
Trustees upon the subject ?—I think not. 

9319. Or required any further room ?—I think not. 

$320. Do you happen to know any means that will enable you to get a larger room ?—No; 
there is no more room to be had. 

9321. Then do you consider it a fault in the building arrangements of the Museum that too 
small space is allowed for the reading-room ?—I would not call it a fault in the building 
arrangements of the Museum, certainly; it is the great increase of acquisitions in this place 
—we elbow each other, and are in the way of each other. 

9322. (Viscount Canning.) Does not the state of the catalogue, being partly printed and 
partly manuscript, and being, moreover, out of alphabetical order, offer difficulties to the 
readers ?—I do not see, if you are to print a catalogue at all of an increasing library, how you 
can help adding to it in manuscript. There has been before the Commissioners a plan of 
printing even a supplement to it—I am ready to go into that, if the Commissioners wish, but 
perhaps they will find it more convenient to leave that till we come to speak of the catalogue 
in general. At present I limit myself to this, that as the catalogue is printed, and it is kept 
up in manuscript, it must necessarily be partly printed, and partly in manuscript, in an 
increasing library, if it is at first in print, and if it is not kept up in print. As to the catalogue 
being out of alphabetical order, if the entries in the alphabetical catalogue were to be out of 
order, that would be, certainly, a serious difficulty; but fortunately that does not occur in our 
catalogue, and there are only two witnesses who have said that that occurs: one is Mr. Collier ; 
in his letter to Lord Ellesmere, at page 11, he says that the manuscript part of the eata- 
logue in use inthe British Museum was not avowedly in strict alphabetical order. In one 
of his examinations, in his Answer 5056, he says, “ At present the manuscript, I believe is 
not strictly alphabetical.” Here Mr. Collier only “believed” what he had previously stated to 
be “‘avowedly” so. As his letter became known to me only at the moment when he was going to 
quote from it in his examination, and as it has been often impossible for me to suggest questions 
at the moment, which would have checked the imagination of some witnesses, I requested 
afterwards some explanations from Mr. Collier of certain passages in his letter. The request 
relating to the present point was in the following words, “ Who avowed that the titles in a 
manuscript catalogue, or in any individual manuscript catalogue, which I request should be 
specified, are not strictly alphabetical.” Mr. Collier answers in the following words, ‘*I speak 
from my own experience when I say in my letter, page 11, that formerly ’’—now this word 
“formerly” was not in his letter; on the contrary, in the page referred to, he speaks of * the 
catalogue at present in use in the reading-room,” and in the same page, in approving of the 
suggestion that this catalogue should be printed, he says, ‘* the order of the alphabet might 
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be restored,” which shows that he did not speak of former times, but of the present. And 
now to return to that explanation, he says, “ I speak from my own experience when I say in 
my letter, page 11, that formerly the manuscript part of the catalogue in use in the reading- 
room was not strictly alphabetical, in consequence of the crowded state of some of its pages. 
These pages were, I believe, from time to time, erased or transcribed in order to make them 
strictly alphabetical, and, if I mistake not, Mr. Panizzi so informed the Commissioners in one 
of his examinations.” Now, Mr. Collier is mistaken again; I never said any such thing of the 
catalogue now in use in the reading-room, and which has been there ever since 1837 ; 
and as Mr. Collier has access to all my examinations, he ought to have stated where 
he supposes that I have said that. Then he continues, “ This is what I had in my mind 
when I stated in my letter that the entries, < avowedly,’ are not strictly alphabetical. 
Perhaps it would have been more correct to have said ‘ were not, for the whole of 
the entries have, I apprehend, since been re-written.” If since,” means since July, 1837, 
when I was appointed Keeper of the Printed Books, that it is a mistake again; but that 
Mr. Collier thought of the present and not of former times, is confirmed by the words 
of the evidence now quoted, “ at present the manuscript catalogue, I believe, is not strictly 
alphabetical.’’ The statement as it stood originally in the letter was, that the present cata- 
logue was not in alphabetical order, and that affected me; but if he spoke of former times, when 
I had nothing to do with it, that is nothing to me. Now the next witness is Mr. Gray ; in his 
answer to Qu. 7696, he says, “ the catalogue is partly in manuscript and partly in print, and 
not perfectly alphabetically arranged.” But, as Mr. Gray neither gives proofs of this state- 
ment, nor says whether it be the printed or the manuscript, or both parts, which are not 
perfectly alphabetically arranged, I shall not say anything more, than that it is not true. 

9323. Then, as I understand you to say, the catalogue in use in the reading-room is 
perfectly alphabetically arranged?—I say « perfectly so;” there may be a mistake in any 
catalogue, printed or manuscript, by the misplacing of an entry; but when those mistakes are 
not flagrant and common, showing an unusual degree of carelessness and habitual negligence, 
it does not affect any catalogue; and our catalogue certainly is not liable to that accusation. 

9324. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) You have given instructions to the parties who were to insert 
those articles, that they should insert them in strict alphabetical order ?—Certainly, most strict 
injunctions. 

9325. When the entries become too crowded to allow of insertions being made in their pro- 
per places of entry, do you take out the manuscript and alter the arrangement to allow of its 
being done ?—Yes; last year it cost us great trouble to do so. It is the greatest trouble on 
earth to keep them in alphabetical order, but we do keep them in alphabetical order ; they are 
as perfectly in alphabetical order as any catalogue can be. 

9326. If any article is inserted and not in alphabetical order, it must be contrary to instruc- 
tions, and from some mistake in the person who had to make the entry ?—Most undoubtedly, 
and if I find out who made the mistake he hears of it. 

9327. (Str Philip Egerton.) Your evidence hitherto has proceeded upon the supposition of 
making additions to the catalogue in manuscript ?—Certainly. 

9328. Will you turn to Question 8718 ?—I have it. I beg to state that that suggestion 
made by Mr. Croker there, of having the slips printed at once, and inserted in their proper 
places in the volume, shifting them as occasion may require, has not escaped attention in my 
department ; we have discussed it, and there is one of the assistants who rather looks upon it 
with better eyes than we do in general. ‘The plan is this: to have a printed catalogue of the 
whole library kept up in print, to the entire exclusion of manuscript. Is not that what is 
meant ? 

9329. (Sir Philip Egerton.) No, it is that the additions should be so?—If I understand 
that plan, it must be to the exclusion of manuscript altogether, and therefore the only plan 
is to print the catalogue, and then keep up the additions whatever they may be, in print too; to 
print slips of those additions and add them to the catalogue printed, instead of adding them in 
manuscript. 

9330. We wish you to discard the question altogether of printing the catalogue, and merely 
to confine yourself to answering the questiou, whether it would be possible to print off the slips 
for insertion into the catalogue whatever the catalogue may be, in lieu of inserting them in 
sane ’—Yes, provided the catalogue is printed originally. Does not the question mean 
that ? 

9331. We merely want to ascertain the feasibility of printing off slips of the additions, and 
whether it can be done ?—You could, of course, print them off, but what would you do with 
them ? 

9332. The answer of Mr. Croker to Question 8718 is this, ‘As manuscript is, to a certain 
degree, less legible than print, and involves a variety of handwriting, it has occurred to me 
whether printing, instead of writing, the slips, and then pasting in all your additions, also in 
print, would not be convenient. It would have this advantage, too, that when you became 
crowded in any particular place you need not tear your old catalogue to pieces; you could 
easily, by a warm moist preparation, remove those slips to different distances, and make room 
for your new slips, and you would then in time come to have a really printed catalogue, 
without the expense, trouble, and delay of beginning to print it altogether. Now, for instance, 
I would finish the catalogue, perhaps as it is, upon the plan existing, by the same type and 
the same press. I would take off slips and paste them into the two catalogues for the use of 
the reading-room, and to the catalogues necessary in the library itself?”—If I understand the 
plan of Mr. Croker, which is a plan which deserves consideration, it is this, that instead of 
writing the titles of the books we should print them. 
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9333. That is what he means ?—What will you do then with additions ? supposing something 
to be added to the catalogue, in what form do you think it is to be added ? the additions are to 
be in print, I suppose; we have a catalogue in print already; the question is, how is it to be 
kept up? Mr. Croker suggests that it should be in print, and that is the point we are to look 
into. We have considered this in the library, and it is a very important thing; but I am afraid 
that if you were to agree to carry the scheme into execution there are difficulties which you do 
not now see, and which may more than counterbalance the advantages which the plan seems to 
promise. On the other hand, I have been more inclined to think favourably of it, since I have 
heard it recommended with that caution which gives weight to an opinion by Mr. Croker, whose 
evidence is throughout so sensible, so practical, and often so masterly, and who speaks from ex- 
perience. There are two difficulties, and, perhaps, they resolve themselves into one, which I 
do not see the means of overcoming. I donot take notice of the expense, although I think 
that to start the work and keep it going on till the whole of the catalogue is printed, and 
nothing but the additions remain to print, is an awful undertaking. 

9334. (The Lord Advocate.) The Commissioners understand Mr. Croker’s suggestion to 
imply that the catalogue is already made, and that the additions to that catalogue are to be 
inserted, not in written, but in printed slips, do you approve of that suggestion ?—I so under- 
stand it. The first difficulty which occurs is this, you must have a blank leaf of paper, rather 
stout, because the wear and tear will be in proportion to the weight that is on it; then how 
will you paste those slips? 

9335. (Sir Philip Egerton.) Is not that the case with the present catalogue ’—No, it is not. 

9336. It is thick paper, is it not?—Yes; but we do not paste upon it two other slips. [The 
Witness produced a catalogue.| 1 have this leaf, and I write on it in the present system; but, 
according to the system suggested, I should have to have slips, and to put them on with paste 
on each side, and every one of the volumes at present existing would become three volumes in 
thickness then, every catalogue in 50 volumes would become 150, and so on. 

9337. Are any printed titles inserted by means of paste in the present catalogue ?—Never. 


[Lhe Witness withdrew. | 


Adjourned to Tuesday next, at 12 o’clock. 


Turspay, May 8, 1849. 
Lorp SEYMOUR in the Chair. 


Lord Wrortrtestry, The Bishop of Norwica, Sir Puinre Ecrrton, Sir Cuarues Lemon, 
Sir Ropgerick I. Murcatson, and Mr. MI.ngs. 


Antonio Panizzi, Esq. further examined. 


9338. (Chairman.) Have you anything to state in reference to your examination on the Ist 
of May?—Yes; J then said, in answer to Question 9101, that I had written a letter to Mr. 
Rodd, asking him to state what orders he had received from me with respect to buying English 
books, and that, as I then thought, Mr. Rodd died without answering that letter. I read to 
the Commissioners my own letter to him; but on Saturday last I got one from his widow, 
saying that a letter had been found which was supposed to be an answer to mine. It is not 
addressed to me, but it is evidently in answer to my letter, and it is thus— 


Dear Sir, London, April 23, 1849. 
Axsence from London when your letter arrived, and particular engagements since, have pre- 
vented my paying attention to your letter. I have a perfect recollection of your having spoken to me 
of your desire to complete the library of the British Museum in the department of English Litera- 
ture, and of foreign works relating to British history, and of large purchases being made in consonance 
with your wish in the sales of Skegg, George Chalmers, Bright, Jolly, &e. I recollect, also, that 
when articles of curiosity or interest, and such as were not likely to occur again, were to be sold, you 
have, upon consulting me as to the value and probable price, desired me to increase upon the sum I 
had named as likely for them to sell for. In accordance with your instructions, in the several sales 
above named, very large purchases were made for the library, as will be seen by turning to the bills 
sent in by me from time to time as the sales took place. It has happened, in some instances, that 
upon my putting catalogues before you, you have expressed yourself under the necessity of declining 
to purchase, from there being no funds, or the want of assistants to search your catalogues. 
I remain, &c. 


9339. (Sir P. Egerton.) At the close of the last meeting of the Commission, your attention 
was directed to Question and Answer 8817. “Will you inform the Commission how you under- 
stand the plan therein proposed by Mr, Croker ?—The plan which I supposed Mr. Croker to 
suggest was, to take the whole of the titles which we have, and instead of copying them or 
printing them in a solid form (if I may use the expression), to print each title independently by 
itself on a slip; then to take all those slips and arrange them in alphabetical order, pasting 
them on a blank leaf; and then, for every future addition, instead of entering them in manu- 
script, to print them in the same manner on slips, and to insert those slips in the proper 
places, so asto have always a continuous alphabetical series, and one only, and all in print. 
As, upon the last occasion, every one present did not seem to have the same impression of what 
Mr. Croker stated, I then said that I knew that his impression was so, because we had spoken 
of it between him and me before. I wrote to Mr. Croker, and this is the answer he returned 
to me on the 5th of May, 1849 :— 
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My pear Sir, 

You seem to have perfectly understood my meaning, which indeed I had privately explained to 
you before, and you have exactly described the process which I ventured to suggest, namely, not to 
attempt the long, costly, and finally impracticable operation of printing an integral catalogue, but of 
forming one out of separate printed slips, to be pasted on blank leaves in regular alphabetical order, 
which slips might hereafter be arranged as occasion might require. 


Mr. Croker then proceeds to show how this can be done even for the present catalogue, by 
cutting up two copies. Of course we should have to cut up two copies of the King’s Catalogue 
also, as Mr. Croker particularly objects, in his Answer 8730, to having more than one alphabet. 
This is, in fact, doing what Mr. Craik, in his Answer 5841, calls «out of the question ;”’ it is 
preserving all the faults of the old catalogue, and having one open to all the objections enume- 
rated by Mr. Baber in his Report of the 26th of April, 1834, which is at page 102, Appendix, 
No. 10, before the Commissioners ; only those faults will be greatly increased by whatever has 
been done since. 

9340. This being understood to be the interpretation of Mr. Croker’s suggestions, what is 
your opinion as to the practicability of the plan ?—Mr. Croker, in his letter, proceeds to show 
how the plan which he suggested can be applied to the present catalogues as they are, 
which is a different question from having that plan applied to a new catalogue; and [ was 
trying to show the difficulty which would arise in applying it to the catalogues as they are; 
and then I was going to show that it is much more feasible, and deserves consideration, for the 
new catalogue. 

9341. (Chairman.) Do I understand Mr. Croker’s plan rightly when I suppose it to be, that 
he proposes to cut up the old catalogues promiscuously; that is, the catalogue published in 
1819, the catalogue of the King’s Library, the new catalogue as far as it has gone of letter A; 
that he proposes to cut out the titles of each work, and then to place them alphabetically in a 
new volume ?—T hat is what he proposes in his letter. He says that it could be applied to the 
old catalogues. In the answer which he gave it was of a new catalogue we were speaking, but 
it certainly might be applied to both. You can cut up the old catalogues, and you can paste all 
the slips together; but what I was endeavouring to show was, that it was not desirable to do it 
for the old catalogues ; that it would be worse than useless ; that nobody could make either 
head or tail of it: but it is a different matter, and it may deserve consideration in the library, 
whether it might not be well to do it for the new catalogue. ‘The plan of Mr. Croker, then, is 
to take every title separately, and instead of entering it in manuscript, or instead of printing 
every title in a solid page, as in the catalogue now before yeur Lordship, to print separately 
each title on a slip, and lastly paste it on a blank leaf instead of having a solid printed page. 
Then, when you come to additions, you must put other slips in, and when you have filled the 
space, and cannot preserve the alphabetical order without removing them, he suggests that those 
slips be taken out and pasted on more blank leaves. I was then going to show that this plan 
would be useless, and worse than useless, for the old catalogues. 

9342. Before we go further into the plan, I still am at a loss to understand strictly what the 
plan is; for instance, taking such a name as “ Ariosto,” under letter A, are the Commission to 
understand that the plan would be to print “ Ariosto,” as it now stands, altogether, and when 
any new additions were brought, to add them on at the end? or are the Commission to under- 
stand that the plan is to print separately, on different slips, each of the works relating to 
“Ariosto” as they now stand, so that between any two of them you could insert another work 
of “ Ariosto,”” which you might purchase at any other time ?—Exactly; to have them printed 
separately, as your Lordship has described, in the second place. 

9343. Then, for instance, when I look at Ariosto’s works, I find, first, «* Ariosto, Lodovico,” 
with an account of an edition, folio, printed at Venice in 1730; next there is added to that 
“ Another copy ;” now that would come out as a separate slip ?—Yes. 

9344. Then would come « Opere in Versi e in Prosa, Italiane e Latine, con Dichiarazioni:” 
that would be a slip ?—Yes, 

9345. Then in cutting up that, and replacing it in the new catalogue, you would not replace 
the word “ Ariosto,” which is at the head of the whole, in any position except over that first 
entry, as it now stands ?—We must replace it in every one of the entries, to begin with; and 
that is one of the objections to cutting up the catalogue. 

9346. Take the new catalogue, and refer to some one article in illustration ?—If the Com- 
missioners will look at the next page, they will observe that, after « Sansovino, Sette Libri di 
Satire di L. A., etc.” there are two lines, and nothing else beside the date and size of the books. 
Now those two lines say that there are two more editions of seven books of the Satire, edited 
by Sansovino, like the foregoing edition of 1560; but if we cut up the catalogue those two 
lines say nothing. 

9347. Not unless they are joined to the line that comes before them ?—But they cannot 
be joined. If they are joined, then the advantage of this system for interpolation is all lost : 
each one of them must be single and individual; and that is the reason that, if I could go over 
the ground as I had begun, I was going to point out these objections, and then to show how 
I understood it might be done for the new catalogue. 

9348. Now, will you proceed to point out what you consider are the objections to the plan? 
—The very circumstance your Lordship has pointed out is an objection. I cannot cut up the 
catalogue, and then paste these slips, because they have no heading. Many of the entries say 
nothing, because they all depend upon the one which goes before them; therefore, if you alter 
their juxtaposition they are good for nothing ; you must catalogue them again. The other 
objection is, as I had begun to say, that a plan like this for the catalogue already in the house 
(and I wish well to be understood that I now object only to that), would be liable to all the objec- 
tions which Mr. Baber, on the 12th of April, 1834, laid before the Trustees, to prove to them that a 
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new catalogue was requisite. If the Commissioners will look at page 104, Appendix, No. 10, they 
will find what Mr. Baber says: “But when it is considered that the transcribed titles of the whole 
library amount to 300,000, as above stated” (and now they amount to a great deal more than 
double), “and that this great mass has been the production of librarians of different establish- 
ments, and, consequently, not acting in concert with each other—of persons too, who, notwith- 
standing all their varied learning and ability, have been, in frequent instances, totally ignorant 
of, or imperfectly acquainted with, very many of the numerous languages in which the books 
that have passed through their hands have been written, and that they have not all been equally 
careful and exact in the accomplishment of that which they were more or less competent to 
have done ; and that some, again, have described their titles with an unsatisfactory brevity, and 
others with a minute exactness, and unnecessary redundancy ;—the varieties in the mode of de- 
scribing a title, together with the amount of errors in language, &c., must obviously be so great as 
to render the revision and correction indispensably necessary, if it should be determined upon 
to print a new catalogue of the whole of the Library of Printed Books.” If you take, therefore, 
the titles as they stand now, and print them in slips as they stand now, or if you cut up the old 
catalogues as far as we have titles printed in the old catalogues, namely in the octavo and in 
the King’s Catalogue, and put them together, you will make such a jumble that no one will be 
able to make head or tail of it, as I said before; but the case is worse now than in 1834. Since 
1839 we have drawn up catalogues in a still different manner from those ennmerated by Mr. 
Baber; and further, between 1834 and 1839, catalogues were drawn up, that is, titles were 
written, ona still more different plan ; those from 1839 to this time have not only been made on 
a totally different plan, according to the rules fixed by the Trustees, but there have been alter- 
ations of those very titles which we had ; so that if I cut up an octavo catalogue now, or a King’s 
Catalogue now, for the article “ Aristotle,” for instance, we shall never find the book to which a 
title refers, we shall never know where we are, because all those titles have been altered; and if, 
in addition to that, we were to put in the titles from letter A of the new catalogue, I leave the 
Commissioners to consider what would come of it. I cannot describe it better than by suggest- 
ing to the Commissioners to fancy for a moment the titles of the article « Aristotle,” or the 
article ** Ariosto,” or “ Auschylus,” separate, and that we put together, thrown into one alphabet, 
all the titles cut up of the octavo catalogue, and all the titles cut up of the catalogue of the King’s 
Library, and that then we print all the manuscript part of the old catalogue, and then take 
the new catalogue, and cut it up and unite those titles with the rest. It ‘would be a great 
deal worse than ever it was before. If it had not been for all the faults, which Mr. Baber 
points out in his Report, it would not haye been necessary to have had a new catalogue ; 
but it was because there were those faults, that the new catalogue was decided upon: and 
if I understand the plan which is now suggested, it is to take the old titles just as they are 
and print them. JI wish it had been done before, for we should have been spared a great deal 
of trouble, We found that it was a thing which it was impossible to do in a creditable manner, 
aud, therefore, a new catalogue was decided upon. 

9349. (Mr. Milnes.) Clumsy and ineffectual as such a catalogue would be in itself, do you 
think it would be of any temporary use for the purpose of the reading-room ?—It would be 
altogether impossible to use it, or to understand it. If you figure to yourselves the taking of 
the works (as I have suggested before) of any one of these authors, and putting together all 
the titles we have in the house relating to them, you can easily understand that it is impossible 
to make either head or tail of it; and further, how all cross-references, for instance, and 
everything referring to them, would be out of order. But the question about a new catalogue is 
a very different question. 

9350. (Sir P. Egerton.) Mr. Croker, in his answer, alludes to the printing all the slips 
anew ’—He alludes in his letter to cutting up the octavo catalogue and taking the slips and 
printing them in the manner I have described; and I say, if he had considered for a moment, 
he would never have made such a suggestion. 

935L. In his Answer 8718, he refers to a new catalogue ?—Yes. 

2 “4 to) 

9352. Will you inform the Commission what is your opinion with respect to the new cata- 
logue ?—First of all, there is the question of expense, into which I do not now enter; but I beg 
the Commissioners to consider what a thing it would be, supposing we had the whole catalogue 
done up according to the new plan, to print it all in those slips up to, say, to-day, and then go 
on, because if we reach that point, the difficulty will not be great; the difficulty is, to arrive at 
at that point; and that will cause an enormous expense. But, however, let us suppose that 
that is done. ‘The first objection, as I mentioned to the Commissioners the other day, will be 
the bulk of the catalogue, because by every title being pasted on a blank leaf, every one of the 
present leaves would be treble the thickness; that is, it would be the original blank leaf, 
which must be of a certain thickness, to carry the weight of what is pasted upon it, besides the 
two thicknesses of the printed slips. I know very well that you can print on very thin paper; 
but then the Commissioners must recollect, that to keep in alphabetical order a very thin slip is 
very difficult. ‘To illustrate that, I might instance the difficulty there is, in merely counting 
bank notes, to keep them separate. These little difficulties, which in one or two or three cases 
are nothing, when they come to be applied to hundreds of thousands of titles, are difficulties of 
considerable importance—and the slightest deviation from the alphabetical order, particularly 
in a great catalogue, is an evil of great magnitude. Then, as to the thickness of this catalogue, 
besides the thickness of the pages, if I paste the slips, for instance, as they are written in 
manuscript, leaving much space for future additions, of course the catalogue becomes still 
larger. If I leave little space, and paste the slips thicker on the same leaf, I shall have to take 
leaves out oftener, and to distribute those slips over two leaves, for instance, which are at first 
on one ; consequently there is more expense in taking them out, there is more risk of error in 
pasting them in alphabetical order, and. the binding of the volume would be required to be 
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stand. 

9353. Does not that objection hold good with regard to your present system of entering 
additions in manuscript? Have you not sometimes to replace the leaves?—Yes; and it is 
that mischief which suggested to me this objection. The Commissioners will understand that 
for the very purpose of not having often to insert leaves, we leave large spaces, as I have shown. 
I say that if we put a printed slip with such large spaces, of course we shall have more leaves, 
besides the size being increased threefold; therefore, more room will be taken up; and if I 
do not leave as much room as I do in the manuscript entries, then the adding of new leaves 
will come more frequently than in the other case, or than it does now in keeping them in 
manuscript. 

9354. Do you consider that it would be a hardship to the readers if each volume were cor- 
rectly labelled at the back, as to its contents, to have a voluminous catalogue for the use of the 
reading-room?—Not at all; on the contrary, I consider that would be a great advantage, in 
moderation. ‘The volumes are so lettered now. If it were possible that I could place in the 
reading-room a catalogue all in slips, and that a man could go and make use exactly of the 
slip he wanted, of course it would be much better. The more volumes of a catalogue there 
are in the reading-room, the better for the readers, because the more it is broken up the less 
readers interfere with each other. If you have all letters printed together, the readers necessarily 
interfere oftener with each other. But the more volumes there are, the more easily are they 
disarranged and difficult to find. This point has been treated in my letter to the Earl of Elles- 
mere, Appendix, No. 12, page 394. : 

9355. Is not that an answer to your objection, as to the bulk of the catalogue, upon the plan 
you have just suggested ?—I was going to say that it comes to a question of room, upon which 
we touched the other day. If you adopt this plan of having two copies of the catalogue, I 
wanted only to guard the Commissioners against supposing that that might not have a very 
great influence upon the size of the reading-room, which, at first sight, it does not seem to 
have. It will take more room from the readers; it will take more room from the shelves 
where the books of reference are put; and if at this moment such a catalogue were to be 
ready made, there would be no room in the reading-rooms, as they are now, to put two copies 
of it, and not evenone. It was in that sense only that I pointed out this difficulty, because 
room in a place like this is a matter of great consequence, I was, moreover, going to add, 
that this being only a theory (because it has never been done on a large scale), I dare say 
there are other difficulties which I do not foresee; I feel satisfied that some other diffi- 
culties will start up, which may create great embarrassment, whereas, in the case of having a 
catalogue wholly in manuscript, I have experience in my favour, I know the nature of the 
difficulties that I may meet with, and how they can be obviated or remedied ; I know that if I 
commit a mistake, I can correct it immediately ; I can foresee what room [ want within a yard 
or two; but in the case of having a catalogue drawn up inthe manner in which it has been 
spoken of, and pasted on blank leaves, I cannot now even imagine what room it may take, 
within 10 or 20 yards. [ state this with the most unbiassed mind upon this question, because 
(as I had the honour of stating before), we have considered it without coming to any decision, 
and it is a question which is well worthy the consideration of the Commissioners and of the 
Trustees, whether such an attempt should be made; but it is such an enormous undertaking, 
it will cost such an enormous sum of money, and after all it may fail, for reasons which I 
cannot foresee, that although if it is ordered I shall do my best to carry it out, and shall 
rejoice at its success, still I certainly should not advise it, nor take the responsibility of it upon 
myself. I wish it clearly to be understood that it must be done upon the responsibility of some- 
body else. Before, however—and this is the important question—before we print these titles, 
we must have them in manuscript, and we have them not in manuscript, except the old titles 
are adopted, which would be going to the plan which I have endeavoured to show is perfectly 
absurd. ‘There is no word too strong for that; but for a new catalogue, if it is determined to 
try it, we can print hundreds of thousands of titles now from the slips we have already prepared. 
I can begin to print them to-morrow morning if I am ordered, but I do not dare to advise that 
it should be done. 

9356. (Chairman.) Could it be tried without involving some very great difficulty if it had 
failed ?—It would involve very great difficulty ; and that is the reason I do not wish to advise 
it. I have found from experience in this business of cataloguing, and in the management of 
the library in general, that there are a number of little difficulties which one does not foresee, 
and those little difficulties, when they are added together, become so great a difficulty that you 
do not know how it is to be overcome. I do not know what difficulties, besides those which I 
have had the honour of stating, might arise to prevent the execution of such a work, after a 
large sum of money and a long time are thrown away on it. 

9357. If it were desirable to try it, in order that the public might form an opinion upon the 
efficiency of such a scheme, do you think it would be practicable to take such an article as the 
article “ Academy,” and put that in a volume by itself, upon the principle of each slip being 
printed separately ?—Perfectly; and I can do that immediately, because I have the new titles, 
and that would be consistent ; that is allon the new plan; it is not taking slips from the several 
old catalogues; and if the Commissioners order it, I really do believe I could put it in the 
printer’s hand in a week; but I might be mistaken, and find myself at once beset by unexpected 
difficulties. 

9358. You think that in that way the scheme might be tested, without any unfairness towards 
the scheme, or any disadvantage to the library ?I think not; I think that would be one of the 
most difficult heads to begin with; but, perhaps, it would be better to begin with a difficult 
head, in order to see really what objections there are to it. 
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A, Panizzi, Esq. 9359. If it were to fail, having been tried in that one instance, it would not interfere with 

any other part of the catalogue except just the article “ Academy,” and all heads which were 

May 8, 1849. under that article 2—Not the slightest. It would be a mere question of the expense and time 
that it might cost (which might be thrown away), and we should learn how the plan answered, 

9360. (Sir C. Lemon.) With respect to the convenience of the readers, should you conceive 
that it would embarrass them at all to have the catalogues of the King’s Library and of 
Mr. Grenville’s Library separate ?-—I think it would; Mr. Croker, in his evidence, says, that 
one of the greatest difficulties he has is, that he has to consult two catalogues ; and that, again, 
is a thing which was considered at the time the new catalogue was decided on, to give the 
readers one alphabet only to go through, and not have to go from one catalogue to another, 
Tn case of not adding the Grenville catalogue that would again be another alphabet to consult. 

9361. (Mr. Milnes.) Have any slips been taken of the Grenville catalogue ?—Not by us; the 
slips have been kept by Messrs. Payne and Foss, the slips belong to them; they catalogued it 
on slips no doubt ; their slips were smaller than ours, but they are their manuscript, and we haye 
only the printed part delivered to us. I wanted, if the Commissioners will permit me, to make 
an observation upon the difficulty which it has been alleged readers have in using a manuscript 
catalogue, or in using a catalogue partly in print and partly in manuscript. If I recollect right, 
the subject which has just been under examination arose out of this consideration at the last ex- 
amination. Now there are witnesses, such as Mr, Dodd, in his Answer 4648 ; Mr. Cooley, in his 
Answer 4701 ; Professor De Morgan, in his Answers 5805 and 5806 ; Mr. Asher, in his Answer 
6737 ; and I might add others, who find no difficulty in the use of the present catalogue. And 
I think myself, that the difficulties are greatly over-stated for men of average attention and 
intelligence after avery short experience; but for men who are very short-sighted, who are 
growing old or infirm, or, as Mr. Cates says, in his Answer 4977, who do not look at the 
right letter, and not finding what they want, become fidgetty, as he says in his Answer 4938, 
who have ha rdly patience to write their tickets, as he says in his Answer 4982, there may be 
difficulties and perplexities. Mr. Soane, in his Answer 4549, says he does not care whether 
the catalogue is printed or manuscript. Mr. Dodd, in his Answer 4679, says that he does 
not consider a manuscript catalogue inconvenient. Mr. Tomlinson is indifferent as to the 
catalogue being printed or manuscript, as he says in his Answer 4865; and I need not repeat 
Dr. Maitland’s, Mr. Croker’s, and Mr. Asher’s opinions. ‘Those who are against a manuscript 
catalogue have never seen a good one; and that is the reason they are against it. It has been 
alleged before the Commissioners, in Answer 5027, as a proof of the difficulty and perplexity 
of the catalogue which we have in use, that witnesses have not been able to find entries which 
were after all there; and this has been alleged as a proof of the perplexity and the difficulty 
that a manuscript catalogue causes. Mr. Tomlinson, if the Commissioners will look at Answer 
4882, missed three works of Wordsworth which were in the printed part of the catalogue ; but 
that was not the fault of the catalogue; the printing did not help him there ; it was want of 
attention; and so it was want of attention, when witnesses did not find entries in the manuscript 
part. 

9362. (Lord Wrottesley.) Has it occurred to you that, as a temporary measure, until a 
new catalogue is published, it might be a convenience to the readers to place in the reading- 
‘oom two or three copies of the 1819 Catalogue, the King’s Catalogue, the Grenville Cata- 
logue, and perhaps the Bodleian Catalogue, with the press-marks added, in order that those 
readers who are embarrassed by the mixture of print and manuscript, might consult one 
catalogue at a time if they preferred it ?—There is the difficulty first of all, of room for all 
these catalogues in the reading-room ; there is the difficulty with the octavo catalogue, if you 
place it in in the octavo shape, that as happens sometimes with other books, it will get behind 
other books and be missing, and yet it will be in the reading-room. ‘Then there is the diffi- 
culty, that the headings in all these catalogues being inconsistent with each other, if the slightest 
mistake occurs in the press-mark, we must go to the reader to ask from what catalogue he has 
taken the entry, because we cannot inside verify the press-marks ; whereas, at the present 
time if we find anything wrong, we have a duplicate of the catalogue of the reading-room in 
the library, and we see immediately whether it is the fault of the reader or our fault; and 
there is, above all others, the difficulty of putting those press-marks. This may seem a 
trifle, but it is just one of those little difficulties, the importance of which is only to be felt by 
those who have had to overcome them. It will be easily understood by the Comunissioners, 
that the slightest mistake either in putting those press-marks, or in copying them, disarranges 
the whole plan and you cannot find the book. The putting them into all these catalogues 
obliges us, whenever a book is bought, to look into all these catalogues ; see whether the book 
is in any of them, try to find out under what head it has been put, and put the press-mark ; 
and in every case where you put these press-marks, which are put by common attendants, 
there is risk of error being committed, which may Cause very serious consequences. And if the 
work is not in any one of these catalogues, a manuscript entry must be made at last. Another 
difficulty is, that these catalogues being printed, if the entries are short and close to each other, 
the readers frequently mistake the press-mark of the entry before or after the one they want, and 
by that means they cause a great deal of trouble, and they lose a great deal of time. I have 
had the honour of giving an instance of that to the Commissioners in the case of Mr. Hallam, 
who committed a mistake of that sort as he was trying our system, and the mistake was not 
from want of attention on his part. I believe the entry was “ Melancholy,” he wanted—he 
took the press-mark of “ Melampus ;” he was in the reading-room waiting for the book, and 
he complained about it; we went over the entry, and he saw how it was, as I have already 
described it to the Commissioners in my Answer 4191. I do not know in practice (to come to 
a conclusion) how it would answer, or whether it would be advisable or not. I think not. 

9363. (Bishop of Norwich.) What do mean by the press-mark ?—The press-mark is the 
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symbol indicating the place which the work occupies in the library ; and that symbol is difficult 
to find, in proportion to the shortness of the title; ila title is lone, the press-marks have great 
distances between them; there is the distance of the whole length of the title, therefore they 
are not easily mistaken for each other; thus it is more easy to copy the press-marks correctly 
from the catalogue of the King’s Library, because the titles are longer. It would be more easy 
still from Mr. Grenville’s catalogue to copy the press-marks correctly, because the titles are 
longer; and there are notes under each entry which make the distance greater between the two 
than it is in the octavo catalogue, and it would be in the Bodleian catalogue, or in any common 
catalogue. 

9364. (Sir C. Lemon.) Is there not, in the catalogue of the King’s Library, any reference 
whatever to the shelves upon which the books now stand? Yes ; there are press-marks, 

9365. (Chairman.) You have heard many witnesses state their objection to being required 
to give in the press-marks when they want books. Do you think, nevertheless, that it is a 
right course to be persevered in in the Museum ?—I certainly think it is a right course; and it 
seems to me a natural consequence, or rather the only advantageous consequence, that is 
derived from placing a catalogue at the disposal of the readers. If the readers are not to make 
use of the catalogue placed at their disposal, by searching in it for the books they want, but 
are to be at liberty to write on paper the title of a book which may not have been written, or 
of a size and with a date which never existed, then it is no use placing a catalogue in the 
reading-room. But if this inestimable boon be conferred on them, as it ought, then they 
ought to make use of the catalogue, and ask from it what they have a right to have; and 
as it is only by looking into the catalogue that they can, in the greatest nutnber of cases, 
know what books are at their disposal, it cannot be any great trouble to them, when they have 
found the entry, to add the press-mark to it. After what I have formerly stated on the 
subject, either before the Committee of the House of Commons in 18236, or before this Com- 
mission, I do not know what to say more. I have never heard any valid objection to the 
system. The objections I have heard are to the having to look into the catalogue at 
all. Some readers would no doubt like very much, as Mr. Cates says in his Answer 4982, 
to have a person writing the tickets for them, as they have hardly patience to write them them- 
selves. The greatest difficulty is, as Mr, Carlyle observes in his Answer 4452, that you have 
to find out the book ; that is, to state precisely what you want; and the severe condition, as 
Mr. Cooley expresses himself in his Answer 4710, is the necessity of knowing the title of the 
book you want. Now, in Mr. Cates’s evidence I find what seems to me to be a pithy answer 
to this. He says, in his Answer 4976, “If readers do not know what they want, how can 
they tell what to ask for?” No one can know as well as a reader what he wants ; and it seems 
incomprehensible to me, that it should be considered a grievance that he alone who knows his 
wants should have to communieate them in a short and intelligible manner. Now, there is 
none shorter, more intelligible, less liable to mistake, or less interfering with the comfort of other 
readers and with the public service, than that one should state in writing, from the catalogue, 
the precise article entered in it which he wants. Mr. Carlyle, in his Answer 4436, says, that 
he has broken through these rules. The impropriety of such a proceeding need not be pointed 
out. Readers, who complied with the rules, were kept waiting by Mr. Carlyle’s caprice, whilst 
he took from me the means of either Judging whether those who are in the services of the 
Trustees performed their duties, or of securing the property of the public in the manner which 
has been deemed most useful for the public themselves by those who are held responsible for it, 
If all readers were to act like Mr. Carlyle; if gentlemen were to abuse their social position 
over servants ; if the Bank, for instance, or the Post Office subordinates, were to be induced, 
no matter by what means, to disobey orders, and pay a cheque or deliver a letter against the 
rules, no service could be satisfactorily carried on. 

9366. (Mr. Milnes.) Do you regard it as an impropriety for a person of high literary 
distinction, such as Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Macaulay, or Mr. Hailam, to deviate so far from the 
strict rules which are necessary to be laid down in a great public establishment, to require 
rare and occasional extra assistance from the servants of that establishment to assist them in 
prosecuting important literary works?—The case of Mr. Carlyle, as he states in his Answer 
4436, was this—he gives what he calls a “ description undeniably pointing to the volume,” and 
he goes on to say, “And the servant to whom I gave this paper, at first said he could not 
serve me with the volume, and that I must find it out in the catalogue, and state the press- 
mark, and all the other formalities. Being a little provoked with that state of things, J 
declared that I would not seek for the book in that form; that I could get no good out of 
these pamphlets on such terms; that I must give them up rather, and go my ways, and try 
to make the grievance known in some proper quarter. He said it was impossible to get the 
book. He went, and came back once or twice, and at last they consented to let me have the 
book.” Now, I want the Commissioners to observe, that here is a gentleman, and the higher 
his position the more moderate he ought to be in his demands, who takes a servant to task, 
and says, “I will have the books my own way, and if not I will complain.” Let him com- 
plain; he would have been quite right in complaining if he thought the servant did not do his 
duty; or if he thought the rules were bad he would have been quite right in complaining of 
them: I wish he had complained: but to tell the servant ‘I will have the book,’ making him 
go back once or twice, as he says himself, and, at last, forcing him against my orders to give 
the book, is, I think, improper conduct. 

9367. Do you find fault with the servant for making a concession of that kind to a person 
who was engaged on such a work as that of Mr. Carlyle’s?—I will haye the servant obey m 
orders and nobody’s else, if I am to be responsible. If Mr. Carlyle has a complaint, he should 
come to me; if he is not satisfied he may go to the Trustees, If he thinks the regulation is 
wrong he has a right to complain of it; but to tell a servant, who has orders to do a thing ina 
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A, Panizzi,Esq. certain way, that he must not do it in that way, and to insist he shall not observe the rules 
coos oa ae which are laid down, is improper conduct. 

May 8, 1849. 9368. If Mr. Carlyle, instead of taking this course, had applied to you personally to give 
him such extra assistance as he required for the purpose of investigating these pamphlets more 
fully than the conditions of the reading-room allow him, would you have refused him that 
extra assistance ?—If he had not found that volume in the regular manner, and had asked us to 
he!p him, by all means we would have done so, and we do it constantly ; and if he had said 
“ T want to go to the place where these pamphlets stand,” by all means he would have been 
taken there; and he has been taken there by myself, not in the case of the English pamphlets, 
but in the case of the pamphlets on the French Revolution, I am “the person” of whom he 
speaks in his Answer 4373; and although Mr. Carlyle now says he does not know me, he 
knows me well enough, and he has talked to me about the printing a separate catalogue of those 

very pamphlets. But this, I humbly conceive, is not the question. What I complain of is, 
that a reader in the reading-room should direct the servants of the house to serve him in a certain 
manner, to make them lose their time, while the reader who quietly does what he is told to do, 
and gives his ticket in a proper manner, is kept waiting, because Mr. Carlyle will not comply 
with rules which are made for the good of all. If the rules are not good, let them be done 
away with—that I could understand ; but I cannot understaud any exceptions being made in the 
reading-room; I think all are equal there. 

9369. It may or may not be a question, whether Mr. Carlyle acted imprudently or petu- 
lantly on this occasion ; but the question I wish to put to you is—Whether you consider a 
great national establishment can receive any permanent or noticeable damage from extra atten- 
tion being paid even by officers in the reading-room, to persons of high literary reputation who 
are known to be engaged in important literary works ?—Yes, I think so, if it occurs often; we 
must have people paid for that special duty. 

9370. Has it not been suggested by other persons than Mr. Carlyle, that it would be very 
advisable not only for such men as himself, but for the general reader, that a person should be 
stationed in the reading-room to give similar assistance ?—It would, indeed, be very desirable : 
let such a person be provided, and let him do that. But what I say is, that Mr. Carlyle has 
an advantage over other readers, and causes a want of discipline and order in the house. 
Take the other case of Mr. Watts, where Mr. Carlyle says, in his Answer 4429, “ No longer ago 
than the night before last, he sent me the solution of a matter [ had been inquiring into,” 
Occasionally, if gentlemen apply to us we do assist them, and I think it is right, in moderation, 
that we should do so. But, when a gentleman will not look at the catalogue, will not put the 
press-marks, and will send for Mr, Watts, who, for instance, at the moment may be putting up 
books, and has to do a certain work for me and the good of the public, and will make him 
inquire and find out what he, Mr. Carlyle, wants to know, and makes him lose half-an-hour— 
that half-hour is the time of the public: it is all time taken from the other readers; and I do 
not know why Mr. Carlyle should have the assistants of the Museum turned into assistants for 
himself. 

9371. You say, you do not know why Mr. Carlyle should have the assistants of the 
Museum turned into assistants for himself. Have you never placed any of the officers of the 
Museum, in any instance whatever, at the disposal of persons whom you considered to be em- 
ployed in important literary occupations ?—I have said before, that I have done so for a short 
time, and in moderation, with great pleasure; but then I know what Mr. Watts does: I 
account for his time; and, in fact, as I am responsible for it, if I have done wrong when | have 
done so (which I think I have not), I am liable to blame; but I think no one ought to go and 
take people to whom I assign certain duties, to the best of my ability for the good of the 
service, and make them do certain work for himself, if Mr. Carlyle had been altogether at a 
loss when he sent the servant to look, that would have been another thing; but he was not at a 
loss when he sent the servant to look for the pamphlet in the way he chose ; he wouid not look 
at the catalogue. 

9372. (Chairman.) You state, that you have occasionally allowed assistants in the library 
to afford accommodation to persons in giving them information ?—Yes, and I ean give 
instances. A case like this arises:—A gentleman says, “I am writing upon the history of 
Ireland, I know a great many books and a great many tracts on the history of Ireland, but 
I should like you to tell me what more you have; for, perhaps, you have a great many things 
about which I know nothing.” Such a gentleman, even less known than Mr. Carlyle, would 
be immediately told, “Yes; we will tell you whatever we know about it;” and we tell 
him as much as we know. The last to whom this service was rendered, ona subject on 
which he was going to write, was the late Mr. Horace Twiss; and after we have told him as 
much as we know ourselves, or, as we recollect, we go to the presses where the books are, and 
we say, “ Here are the books; there is so and so upon the history of Ireland:” and that has 
been done for half a day, an hour, or two hours. He takes note of the titles of the books, 
and he sends for them in the regular way. I have always done that, and it is an assistance to 
which the public are fairly entitled in moderation. 

9373. (Mr. Milnes.) Is it not the habit of the great establishments on the Continent, with 
which you are acquainted, to give occasional extra assistance to literary men ?—Certainly not, 
they help their friends; there is no place like the Museum in the world for equal attention to 
all readers. 

9574, You consider that you give more of this special assistance to literary men than is 
given in other establishments ?—Yes, to the generality ; but in other establishments they give a 
great deal more to individuals. I think that, at the end of the year, 100 hours for instance, 
indiscriminately, may have been given by us to the first who came. It may be that in other 
establishments they may give 300 hours to their friends, but it is not given to everybody. 
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T have presented myself unknown, at the library at Paris, and on purpose to try it, in 1835, I 
wanted to see some rare books: for instance, an uncut Homer, and also a “ Basiologia,”’ which 
had been stolen from them, and which they recovered afterwards; I was told that those copies 
were not allowed to be read. I said that I did not want to read them, but merely wanted to see 
the copies. After great hesitation, I was told, “ You may go in, but we cannot allow you to 
be long :” and I was sent with an assistant, of the name of Guichard, who is still in the library. 
I asked for the Homer, and while I was looking at it (and certainly I had not been there 10 
minutes), the key was sent for, and Mr. Guichard was sent for. But, in the interval, he had 
found out that I liked fine books; he asked me, “ Whether I was a book collector,” and I then 
thought it requisite to tell him who I was. When I told him who I was, there was no end 
to the civilities I received ; but, as a stranger, I did not receive half the civility that is received 
here by strangers and by the humblest readers. 

9375. (Chairman.) You said that assistants give into you diaries of how they are employed 
during the day ?—Yes. 

9376. In cases where they have lent assistance to writers of eminence, has the entry in the 
diary shown, that they were employed an hour, or half an hour, looking out information for 
any person ?—No; but if it has taken up the best part of a day, for instance, or if it is some- 
thing worth noticing, it is entered in their diaries, 

9377. Then there are cases in which it has appeared, in the diaries, that such assistance has 
been rendered ?—No doubt. 

9378. In speaking of the accommodation which is afforded to readers, Mr. Carlyle states 
in Answer 4396, that « The people who frequent the reading-room of the British Museum 
are very miscellaneous in their character ; perhaps many of them persons whom it is not worth 
while to take much trouble to accommodate.” I wish to know whether any feeling of that 
kind exists in the reading-room, and whether the distinction is made, that one class of readers 
is accommodated, and others left without accommodation ?’—Certainly not. Mr. Carlyle Says, 
also, in that answer, that such readers “are a very thick-skinned race.” He had said before, 
in Answer 4366, that he is a thin-skinned reader, and that he ought to have certain attentions 
paid to him which the thick-skinned readers ought not to have paid to them. I never felt 
the skin of any reader, and they are all treated alike. Mr. Carlyle is treated just like every- 
body else. Ido not speak of Trustees, who have a right to come inside, like Mr. Hallam 
and Mr. Macaulay. A distinguished foreigner, who is, moreover, a real student, and who may 
have o@aasion to consult many large books at the same time, is also admitted; Mr. Bunsen, for 
instance, comes into the library, and there is a sort of attention paid to his rank and station as 
a foreign minister, But my Lord Sirangford goes into the reading-room just as anybody else 
goes into it, and Mr. Hallam, before he was a Trustee, went into the reading-room like 
everybody else; and so did all the Trustees, 

9379. It has been stated in evidence, that many persons who haye frequented the reading- 
room have expressed their thanks to Mr. Watts for the assistance he has afforded them: I wish 
to know whether you have found that interfere with Mr. Watts’s duties, or whether you have 
not found that he has always performed his duties in the library with great diligence and 
attention ?—Always. I wish it to be understood that there is nothing to say against Mr. Watts; 
but I have a great deal to say against those who take him from his duty. Mr. Watts has 
always done his duty, and has done it well, but he has told me repeatedly himself, that he is 
interrupted so much that he cannot do what he otherwise would. I beg the Commissioners 
to have the goodness to look at Answer 7479, 

9380. That refers to Mr. Garnett and Mr, Watts?—Yes. And in 4191, the Commissioners 
will find a letter of Mr. Watts’, which states that it was neither the first nor the fiftieth time 
that he was taken from his duties by the vagueness of the designations of the books which 
were asked for by Sir Frederic Madden; and Sir Frederic Madden, in Answer 7479, com- 
plains, because I said in my answer, that he did not know what he wanted. If he had known 
what he wanted, he would have asked for it; and, as he did not know, he made Mr. Watts 
lose his time. That again is another case. Is it not a matter of consequence to interrupt a 
man fifty times in what he is doing ?—and I am sure it was a great deal more. 

9381. The words you refer to are in a letter signed ‘‘ Thomas Watts,” in which he says, 
‘ As this was not the first, nor, to the best of my belief, the fiftieth time I have been 
applied to in consequence of an attendant being left at fault by the vagueness of Sir Frederic 
Madden's indication of the work he wanted, I thought it right to mention it to you, as an 
explanation of the cause of that delay in furnishing books from this department, which 
has I understand been complained of.” Those are the words of Mr. Watts. Does Mr.Watts, 
when his time is so taken up, enter it in his diary ?—He cannot enter every quarter of an hour 
that he is taken from his place to go and look for a book for a reader, or an officer, who will 
not comply with the rules; but he will say in general terms in the diary, ‘Time taken up 
to look out books required by readers.” ; 

9382. Would it not be a good plan, when the time of any assistant is interfered with, that 
some short note should be made in the diary, that it might be laid before the Trustees, in 
order to enable them to judge of the system which is going on ?—It is done when it is a long 
time, but really the interruption in this way is perpetual ; they are fractions of time which 
amount to a great deal, and after all they cannot possibly be put down; it is put down when 
a long time is occupied. 

9383. Now, with respect to the subject of press-marks, You have referred to the answer 
of Mr. Cates, in which he said, “ Some of the readers, I dare say, would like it very much if 
some person were to reler to the catalogue for them, for some of the readers have hardly 
patience to write the ticket themselves.” But the question is not merely the writing the ticket 
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of the book, but having not only to write the ticket of the book you want, and the exact work, 
but to write also the press- mark, stating where the book is to be found ?—Yes. 

9384. Are not those two questions totally distinct ?—I think not. 

9385. It may be very right to call upon a reader to state exactly what book he wants, but 
it may be a ¢ lifferent thing, whether you si hould eall upon a reader also to note down in whee 
part of the lil ibrary the book's is to be found ?—I think it is the best system. 

9386, Is it the same thing, noting down the name of the book, and noti ing down where the 
book is to be found ?—Yes ; it is no loss of time to the reader. 

9387. It seems to me to bea different thing to write down a particular edition of “ Aristotle” 
that I may want, and also writing down the press-mark which shows where that particular 
edition of Aristotle” is to be found ?—If your Lordship will have the goodness to try it, that 
would be the thing, with the catalogue itself. If you come here saying there is a certain edition 
of « Aristotle” whieh you want, and you write it down without taking it from the catalogue, in 
nine cases out of ten there will be some mistake. I will not say it is your Lords ship’s mis- 
take, putting your Lordship i in the position of a reader, but there is some mistake; there is 
great loss of time ; se must be set on foot as to who is right and who is wrong; * whereas 
if you come here and look into the catalogue for the particular edition you want, ‘and take it 
ex xactly from the catalogue, then you are sure of committing no mistake. But when you have 
the entry before you, at the same moment, to write for instance ‘‘ 592 A,” is such a slight 
trouble that I cannot conceive how anybody can object to it. It is dependent upon the prin- 
ciple that you must look for the book you want in the catalogue. I agree with your Lordship, 
that if the system were to be introduced again, which was the system in the old times, of a 
reader coming here and saying, “I want an ediiti tion of ‘ Aristotle,” which I think is in this 
library,” and write down the supposed title of the edition, then it would save the time of “looking 
into the catalogue; but if you look into the catalogue at all, the writing the press-mark is no 
trouble. But ‘Took at the consequences of the other system. When chews people had written 
down the edition of the book they wanted, they gave it to an attendant; the attendant came 
inside the library; and what had he to do? Why to look at the catalogue to find out what the 
reader wanted ; and under a head like Aristotle, it is easy to fancy w vhat difficulty there was 
with so many entries, to find the right and proper thing that was wanted, Then if there be 
the slightest mistake on your part, half an hour would be lost, because the attendant would 
think that, as your Lor dship had written it, it must be there, and after all it is not there and is 
not found; and then the attendant has to go to your Lordship, and a you to explain what 
you mean, and probably you will not be pleased at being kept waiting; finally, you begin to 
look yourself, and you find the entry is there, and then you have reased to complai nof the 
attendant for being stupid; or the entry is not there at all, and all of us have lost our time to 
no purpose. 

9388. The first great use of the press-mark is to save the time of the attendants in the 
library ?—Yes; and to save the innumerable sources of error and misunderstanding which are 
consequent upon not giving them. Supposing it were necessary to revert to the old system, it 
is first of alla question of money. Ifthe Trustees will pay a certain number of attendants for that 
duty they will look ; but the difficulty is for the attendants to find exactly what people want. If 
people do not write a very good hand, or if they commit the slightest mistake, there is no end to 
the trouble and discussions. You must go to the reading-room ; you must say « What do you 
mean? there is no such book in octavo.” The reader says ob You it is here,” and at last you 
go to the catalogue both together; but if you go to the catalogue at first you avoid all chance 
of error, This system was introduced and was considered a great boon in 1836, and was one 
of the things which was submitted to the Committee of the House of Commons. I gave a long 
answer about it, which I cannot now recollect the number of [it is 4875]; but ev erybody 
thought it was a most excellent thing, and it has been so considered. If people will not look 
at the cat alogue, then it is not good ; ; and if they will not look at the catalogue, why should 
they have it? 

9359. You state that a difficulty still arises when they do write the title of the book, and the 
pr ess-mark, which is, that very often they write it in such a hand, that the attendant has diffi- 
culty in reading it?—Yes, but if the title of the work is not quite clear, the press- -mark helps 
you; and although you cannot make out for instance ‘‘ Meteors of Aristotle” if it is written by 
itself, yet if you have t he press-mark clear, and you find the mark on the * Meteors of Aristotle,” 
you say, “Here is the book I want: the two help each other; whereas if you had written 
without the press-mark, the man might not be able make out at all what was wanted. 
~ 9390. (Lord Wrottesley.) Be sides, there is the question about different editions ?—Yes; and 
the worst is, books that never existed. You can hardly imagine how often people come "here 
recollecting to have read somewhere of a book, or the name of an author, or thinking they 
recollect it, and tl ey write, and when they have written, it is found the book never existed: that 
the author or the author’s name is not rightly spelt, and so on. I was asked the other day for 
“ Karstner ;” I will take the case simply of writing “ Karstner.” If a reader coming here and 
writing from the catalogue by raigitite put an “ r too much, but put the right press- “mark, the 
attendant would go immediately to the place ound « Kastner” is, and on finding «© Kastner,”’ 
and not ‘“ Karstner;” he would say, “This is the book the reader must mean,” and he 


gets it. But if the reader writes only “ Karstner,” the man goes to the catalogue and begins 
to look for “ Karstner,” and cannot find it at all; and after a long search he cannot find either 


the entry or the book; then he applies to the reader, &c. 

9391, oatiindg: Then the Commissioners are to understand you to mean, that, if a 
reader has to take the trouble of writing the title, it is an advantage to himself that he should 
also write the press-mark, that in case “there is a slight inaccuracy in the title, the figures of 
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the press-mark may serve to correct it ?—Yes; I think it is good for the readers themselves, 
and it gives them the slightest possible trouble. 

9392. Now, with regard to the security of the -books; it has been stated here that books 
have been lost even since the adoption of press-marks—at least there is a statement of a book 
being lost ?—I find that in Answer 4562 Mr. Soane mentions one of these books, « Welby on 
Spirits and Apparitions ;? and Mr. Dodd, in 4617, mentions another, “ Head’s Home Tour.” 
Then Mr. Soane, in Answer 4580, says that he knows of as many as 13 or 14 books missing, 
adding, « That he is spreading it ovér a long time.” Now, as to “ Welby,” it was missing 
when the removal of the library took place in 1838, As to « Head,” the Trustees were informed 
of its having disappeared, with several others, by a report of mine, dated September 6, 1838. 
From that report, and one dated the 10th May of the same year, it would appear that some- 
thing like 60 volumes"were missing. The Commissioners have, in Appendix No. L1, p. 366, 
a proof of my having submitted to the Trustees a list of the then missing books, and, likewise, 
a proof that the Trustees were not in a hurry to approve ofa change, or the introduction of some 
better regulations for the re-delivery of books sent to the reading-room. The volumes were all 
small, modern, trumpery books, but I determined upon taking effectual means of stopping this 
system of petty plunder, as it might become serious. The Commissioners will, therefore, per- 
ceive that the books missing are a sufficient ground for the introduction of the system now in force, 
since which, either no robbery has taken place, or it has been at once discovered. On the 6th of 
September, 1838, having stated to the Trustees the fact of more books being missing, I continued, 
in the following words, * In consequence of this, inthe absence of the Principal Librarian, the 
Secretary has coincided with Mr. Panizzi in making some new arrangement for the delivery of 
the bocks to the readers, and for ensuring their return.”’ And it was in consequence of this 
report that that part of the system so much objected to by Mr. Turner, in his Answer 6143, 
was sanctioned. It was objected to, at the time, by some anonymous writers, who then ex- 
pressed themselves precisely as Mr. Turner has done lately before the Commissioners. A 
letter, with a note by the editor, in the“ Times” of the 6th October, 1838. put an end to all the 
complaints. Mr. Turner says that he never heard of any robbery taking place; and in Answer 
5443 Mr. Gray says, that he had not heard that any book was lost under the old plan. Neither 
of these gentlemen was informed of the facts which I had laid before the Trustees, No 
alteration has been introduced in any branch of the service out of mere fancy and theory. 
Every alteration has been the consequence of experience, and from time to time it has been 
modified and improved, accordingly as was required, Of all alterations, those connected with 
the service of the reading-room have been most maturely and deliberately considered. The most 
experienced attendants have been requested to make suggestions and objections, to which their 
practical knowledge of the working of any plan gives great weight. At this very moment an 
attendant has suggested an alteration which seems to be an improvement. I have not had time 
to consider it fully, nor to have the opinion of other persons upon it; but if it promises well it 
shall be adopted, with thanks to him who has suggested it. And, to conclude, returning to 
the question, the robberies which took place under the old system, and the present regularity, 
are the best evidence in favour of the plan now in force. 

9393. In reference to the value of press-marks, as preventing books being lost, you have 
referred to another system, that is, the system to which Mr. Thomas Hudson Turner has 
objected, namely, requiring those who have read books to carry back the books to the desk 
when the hour of reading closes. Is that practice, also, a new regulation ?—It was introduced, 
as I have had the honour of stating, in 1838; the system of press-marks had been introduced 
before that time. 

9394. In what year was the system of press-marks introduced ?—In 1836, at the time I gave 
my evidence before the House of Commons—in Mr. Baber’s time. 

9595. The regulation, which is called Regulation No. 4, « That, before leaving the room, 
each reader is to return the book to an attendant, and to obtain a corresponding ticket, the 
reader being responsible for the books so long as the ticket remains uncancelled.” That is the 
4th Regulation, which is mentioned by Mr. Turner, and to which he objects?—Yes. 

9396. That is also adopted for the greater security of books ?— Undoubtedly ; the press- 
marks do not secure the books, they procure the ready supply of them. But, with respect to 
the security of having them back again, and securing the property of the Trustees, the system 
which was introduced in 1838 has answered perfectly. Perhaps the Commissioners will allow 
me to add, that, at the end of every four months, the library is closed for a week: it is closed, 
amongst other periods, from the Ist to the 8th of May. Then every one of the registers 
kept by the attendants is gone over, and if anything is wanting it is found out. I have had 
a report this morning that there is one book not found; it is a quarto, and no doubt from 
accident it has been misplaced; but all the other books which have gone into the reading- room 
during the whole of the last four months are here; we are certain of that, and there is not a 
library in the world where they can say as much. 

9397. One of the witnesses stated that the Regulation No. 4 did not secure the return of all 
the volumes of works, and that a person, even under that regulation, taking a number of 
volumes, might return several, but omit one without its being known?—Yes. I can only say, 
that if that witness will try, he will see that it is not so. If aman kas 200 volumes, for 
instance, at a time, it may be that, in the hurry, one may be missing when he returns them, 
and it may not be found out at the moment, but it is certain to be found out soon afterwards ; 
and what is done is this—to watch the reader—and he will certainly be found out. I have 
stated to the Commissioners before (Answer 293), that there is a reader who, I have no 
doubt, has carried away a book : they are two books. I spoke to Mr. Bennett, the assistant 
in the Botanical Department, the same gentleman who has given evidence here, who recom- 
mended him, that this man had taken the two books. He did succeed in taking them 
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‘A, Panizzi, Esq. away certainly ; but we know it perfectly, and he knows that I know it; therefore, as I have said 

in that answer, he has never come here again. 

May 8, 1849. 9398. You have heard not only that readers have objected to the press-marks, but that the 
officers of the establishment have, perhaps, objected to putting in the press-marks more than 
the readers have objected. Do you think it equally necessary that the officers of the establish- 
ment should get the books in the same way as strangers get them ?—For the good of the 
service, and for the better security of the library, that has been found necessary. The Com- 
missioners have heard much stated of the old system, and of the desirableness of returning to 
it, and as some people have forgotten what that old system was, I think it right that the 
Commissioners should know shortly what it was. Before my time—long before that, as I have 
heard from Mr. Baber, a very few days ago—I was not aware of it before—a box was 
kept in the library, into which box it was expected that officers should put a ticket for the 
books they took away. This was not done; and then a register was placed in what was known 
as the seventh room in old Montague House—and that I recollect myself— wherein the 
officers were to enter the books that they borrowed from the library. That register was found 
of no advantage whatever, because the officers did not enter their volumes, except Mr. Cary, 
who was very particular. Now there was, moreover, an order, signed by Mr. Planta, the 
Principal Librarian, which was dated 1826, ordering that no book should be taken from the 
Printed Book Department to the Print-room, without a receipt being given for it, and coun- 
tersigned by an officer of the Printed Book Department. This regulation also was neglected, 
It was a common occurrence in those days, when a book was wanted, that no one knew what 
had become of it. Application had to be made te all the officers individually, and often unsuc- 
cessfully, Not unfrequently it happened that officers who had stoutly maintained they knew 
nothing of the book, found it at last at home ; and sometimes they allowed the servants of the 
library to go and look at their apartments, and there the attendants found the book, which the 
officers did not know themselves they had at home. As the collection increased, the evils arising 
from such a state of things were more and more felt ; and in 1832 or 1833 the plan, at my 
suggestion to Mr. Baber, was first adopted, of requesting officers who took books away, to 
leave a ticket or a bit of paper with their name in the place of the book taken from the shelves. 
These tickets, however, sometimes were not left: sometimes they got behind other books ; 
sometimes they were lost ; so that this remedy did not prove satisfactory. The number of 
people who had access to the library in the mean time increased considerably, by the increased 
number of assistants. In addition to taking books without leaving a voucher, many of these 
gentlemen used to bring them back and place them wherever they liked; and that is a great 
deal worse than taking books from the library. It was impossible that any one could be 
answerable for the order of the library under these circumstances; and as long as that con- 
tinued it would have been impossible to keep it from being plundered without its being found 
out. Experience has taught that a better system was necessary. Mr. Baber was thinking of 

one, when he left; and it was thought that the best thing that could be done was, that the 
officers should do exactly as readers did, namely, that they should give the same sort of receipt 
as a reader gave, that one might know where to go at once for a book which was wanted, without 
any trouble; because, amongst other things, if a different register were kept, for instance, for 
officers and for readers, it would be necessary to go over the two registers to see whether an 
officer or a reader had the particular book. It has been in consequence of that, that this 
system has been introduced. ; 

9399. I understand you to say that Mr. Baber recommended this system ?—When Mr, 
Baber was going away, the plan of leaving a ticket only, which had been already introduced, 
had been found not to answer, and when he was leaving, we talked over what could be done 
instead ; for instance, we thought instead of leaving bits of paper, there might be little boxes, 
into which the bits of paper should be put. 

9400. Does it appear anywhere in evidence, or is there any document showing that it was 
Mr. Baber’s opinion that this system should be adopted, as regards the officers of the Museum? 
—Not this present system; but that some system or other should be adopted, he certainly was 
of opinion. I do not think there is any record of his opinion. 

9401. As regards the officers ?—As regards the officers; and he had introduced one, which 
was found not to answer, and which he thought of improving. 

9402. Does that appear in any of the printed evidence which has been given before the 
Commision ?—Not at all. If the Commissioners will refer to Answer 7708, they will observe 
that Mr. Gray says the difficulty occurred in finding books since 1837, and more especially 
since 1845. ‘Then he says, in Answer 7709, that the difficulty occurred at the period of the 
moving of the library, and the moving of the library began on New Year’s Day, 1838. Then 
he says, in Answer 7710, that “ the moving of the library and the new rules are pretty nearly 
of the same date,” and that date, he says, was about 1835. Then he says, in Answer 7716, 
that he ought to have stated that the difficulty arose, not in finding, but in getting books. Now 
if the Commissioners will look at Answer 5442, they will find he says that he found it person- 
ally so difficult to get books for the last four or five years, that he has entirely given it up; and 
then almost immediately afterwards, in Answer 5452, he says, that these regulations have been 
in force two or three years ; so that it is impossible to place any reliance upon these com- 
plaints, when, as the Commissioners must perceive, there is no consistency in any of the 
facts. 

9403. Have any new regulations come into operation since the year 184] ?—Yes; not affect- 
ing the giving of press-marks, but a register is kept of the books. Since the 8th of January, 
1845, the system which is now in use has heen introduced, which is, that the attendants keep 
a sort of register, which I have described before, and which some of the Commissioners haye 
seen, by means of which I know exactly when a reader had a book, how long he kept it, and 
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when he returned it; and I can also, by reference to those registers, find at once where a book 
is, if it is not in its place when it is wanted. 

9404. But does the existence of that register add to the trouble which any head of a depart- 
ment has in obtaining a book from the library ?—Not in the slightest. The moment the head 
of a department, or anybody else, has stated exactly what is the book, and has given his press- 
mark, he has nothing else to do with it; we register it, and do what we think right with the 
ticket; when we have the ticket there is no loss of time. 

9405. Then, are the Commission to understand, that as far as the trouble of getting a book 
has been created by new regulations, all those regulations which give trouble to the head of a 
department in getting a book, were in operation before 1845 ?—Certainly. I also wish to show 
how easily that regulation may be observed, and how difficult it is to compare the present system 
with the old system, Mr. Gray has been speaking of the old system. Before the moving of 
the library to the new building, the Banksian Collection, containing by far the greatest part of 
the books on natural history then in the house, and which were the sort of works Mr. Gray 
wanted most, were in three rooms upstairs, in which rooms Mr. Gray was at work; and un- 
doubtedly, being in the same rooms, he had no difficulty, when he wanted a book, in comparison 
with what he has now; he turned round to the shelf in his own room or in either of the adjacent 
rooms, and he got down what he wanted; he need not leave any ticket or anything, because 
when an attendant went up from the library for a book in one of those presses, if he did not find 
the book in its proper place, he had only to ask Mr. Gray, and Mr. Gray would give him the 
book. That is for the past time. The Commissioners see, therefore, that to compare the past 
and the present cannot be done except these localities are known. But for the present time 
I will state a system, which abridges the trouble of the assistants prodigiously, and which 
Mr. Waterhouse, in the Mineralogical Department, has adopted. Mr. Waterhouse Says, 7 
waat generally the same sort of books for my work, and therefore, except the first time when I 
want a book which I have never used before, I proceed in this manner: I take the ticket of the 
book which J have given once, and which is brought back to me by the inan who returned the 
book to the library. I file that ticket, and I keep the tickets in alphabetical order, or ina 
register in alphabetical order, and when I want again that same book, I have the press-marks 
in my own room, and I give the ticket with the press-marks, and the book comes generally in 
less than 10 minutes.” He has said so himself to me, and he is at the most distant part of the 
house. “I have never the trouble,” he says, “of going to the catalogues to look for a book, 
except in the case of a work which I have never had before ;”’ and for that first time he goes down 
himself, and gives the proper press-mark and the proper title, and that is once for ever, The 
ticket goes back to him; he files it, and when he wants the same book again, he need not come 
to the catalogue. It is not true, therefore, as some gentlemen would have the Commissioners 
to understand, that it is necessary for them to go every time from their department to the cata- 
logue. If they will keep the tickets, and will keep the proper press-marks after they have got 
them once, they will do for ever. 

9406. They will do when they want the same book over again, but on other occasions the 
heads of departments are at this disadvantage, compared with the public, that they have not 
the catalogue, and, therefore, they cannot give the title of the book with perfect accuracy, or 
the press-marks from the catalogue?—No; but that is the consequence of living in a large 
house. In any large house you must go to the library for a book, and they must 
do just the same here. But the difficulty is very trifling. If they want books out of the 
library for their own amusement or to take home, that is another thing ; but for their depart- 
ment, the number of works they want may be 300 or 400; not so many if they have a good 
departmental library. They may easily have a list or catalogue made of them; and if the 
Commissioners would like to see it, | can show what Mr. Waterhouse does in this littie book, 
which is a very convenient thing, and is all that is wanted. [The book referred to was sent for 
and exhibited. | 

9407. Not only Mr. Gray but Mr. Hawkins has stated, that he has found considerable 
difficulty in getting works that he wanted, in order to carry on the business of his department ? 
—Yes. 

9408. I asked Mr. Hawkins, at Question 8289, « Do you send one of your own attendants 
to get books when you want them,” and he answered, “ We really do not send now from the 
delay which takes place?”—I was in the room when that answer was given, and I was so 
surprised when I heard it, that I immediately went out and ordered a return to be made out of 
how many books were in the Antiquity Department at that moment; I have the return 
in my hand; they had 76 volumes at that moment, and I have the titles of them here. It 
does seem, therefore, that they do send to the library. But there is another thing to be con- 
sidered. I have been speaking before of the departmental libraries ; and I have stated, that 
for the Department of Antiquities 4147. have been laid out in the purchase of books of 
reference; therefore, with the books they have bought, and which they have at hand in their 
own department, they may manage very well with less than they did before by sending to the 
library. ' 

9409. (Sir P. Egerton.) Do you include the books which are always in the department in 
that list of which you have spoken ?—No. 

9410. Those are books from the library?—Yes. In order that the Commissioners may see 
how far these complaints are well grounded, I will state what happened on the day following 
that upon which Mr, Hawkins gave his evidence, which is another instance showing how diffi- 
culties arise, and how the time of my assistants is taken up. What I am going to state, as an 
illustration of these inconveniences, took place the very day after Mr. Hawkins had given his 
evidence, and I have it here reported to me by Mr. Watts in his own handwriting :—< 21st 
March, 1849. A ticket was this morning brought into the library containing these words, 
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A, Panizzi, Esq. ‘ Marryat’s Cruise of the Samarang,’ as the title of the book required, with the date, and the 

name of Mr. Hawkins for whom it was wanted. One of the attendants, after trying in vain to 

May 8, 1849. discover such a book in the catalogue, applied to Mr. Lardner and afterwards to myself for 
directions. I sent him to the part of the library where the voyages in Eastern Asia are placed, 
from which he returned with the two volumes of ‘ Belcher’s Voyage of the Samarang,’ which he 
supposed to be the book that was wanted, described under the name of a wrong author. He 
brought, at the same time, a catalogue slip of a work by Marryat, ‘Borneo and the Indian 
Archipelago.’ J told him to bring the book it related to, and it was found, by Mr. Lardner, 
on examination of the preface, that this was the work required, though there was nothing in the 
title-page or the lettering to connect it with the ‘Samarang.’ Considerable time had been lost 
by more than one person in the search for a book thus erroneously described. I happened, 
when applied to, to be engaged in the Long Room, and the books of Belcher and Marryat 
are arranged at the further extremity of the Arch Room, a distance of not less than 700 feet ; 
the one in the gallery among the Voyages in Eastern Asia, the other below among the works 
relating to the topography of that part of the world.” The Commissioners will see how, from 
this erroneous description of the book, much trouble was given; and then the officers say they 
do not send, because there is delay. Undoubtedly, there is delay ; but the person who has 
most reason to complain is myself. Another thing which I must mention is, that these gentle- 
men—l do not speak of the Antiquities Department only, but the observation will apply just 
as well to other departments, although | quote the instance of the Department of Antiquities— 
these gentlemen come and get books in the regular way, giving tickets and so on, and then 
when the books are wanted for readers I send for them, and the officers will not give them up. 
I have gone myself and begged unsuccessfully for the books; the practice became so bad, that 
at last, on the 31st December, 1847, I wrote to Mr. Hawkins this letter :— 
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Dear Hawkins, 

AN edition of Camden’s Britannia, in three volumes folio, printed in 1789, was written for by 
a reader. We found Mr. [f beg to suppress the name] had it. Morris, the attendant, applied 
for it in the Medal Room, and was told, that as Mr. was not here, he [Morris] could not have it. 
You are aware that this has often happened, and that it is a source of just dissatisfaction to the readers 
who are kept waiting whilst the attendants go for the books to other departments, and then are told they 
cannot have them, and must go without. I have spoken to you before; I have had to go myself to 
your department for the books, and [ thought the readers would not again be put to such inconvenience. 
f regret having been disappointed. Now, will you promise me to give orders that this should not happen 
in future P 
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I received this answer :— 
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Dear Panizzi, 

Ovr rule is, that when a book is sent for at the desire of a reader, it is given to the messenger 
who comes for it, if it is not in use. If it is in use, we do not recognize any claim superior to our own. 
If oue reader is using a book, it is not required that he should give it up to another. We think our 
claims, merely as readers, equal to those of any other person ; and as we are occupied upon the business 
of the establishment and the public, we consider our claim as superior to any other. J trust, therefore, 
that you will be satisfied with our rule as I have above stated it. Mr. occasionally works in a 
small room in which there are a great number of coins necessarily exposed; it is kept locked when he 
may be occasionally absent. 


But that did not satisfy me, and I replied on New Year’s-day, 1848, as follows :— 


Dear Hawkins, 

I bee to differ from you as to your rule of keeping a book when you happen to use it:—the 
readers first, and we next. As we are paid by the public, I think the public’s claim to the use of the 
library paramount to ours. But the case of yesterday was the case of a book not in use, but kept from 
a reader for a gentleman who was not at the Museum. No one has any right to lock up books, and 
neither use them, nor allow others to do so. I put it to you, as a colleague and a friend, whether it be 
just that I should be exposed to the obloquy of uot attending to the service of the reading-room, and 
seeing that the readers get books with the utmost possible despatch, when the books are not only taken 
to distant parts of the house, but rendered inaccessible. 1 should have expected that every one in the 
house would not have hesitated in doing everything in his power to relieve me from a charge of neglect 
that I necessarily and most unjustly incur. I have often spoken to you and others on the subject; and 
if I have not your promise that you will give directions to prevent the recurrence of this inconvenience 
to the readers, I must take care to show that I am not in fault. If the Trustees will say that you are 
right, Tam quite content ; but the responsibility must be theirs and not mine. 
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9411. Did the Trustees ever come to any decision upon this subject, or was the matter 
ever brought under their notice ?—It was not brought under their notice. I have tried to 
do as well asI could. At the moment that ‘evidence of Mr. Hawkins was giving—and the 
Commissioners must excuse me, but the instances are so striking, that they will see that it is 
necessary to trouble them—at the moment that evidence of Mr. Hawkins was giving, on the 
20th of March, when I went back to the library from this room I found that a reader had 
asked for Cardinal Zurla’s work on Venetian Voyagers and Travellers, and that it could not be 
found; the place was vacant, nobody knew what had become of the book, and a search was 
instituted ; and, just as in the good old times, half a-dozen persons began to look all over the 
library ; and, finally, after a long hunt of an hour or so, in a room totally distinct from the 
place where the book should have been, it was found on a table, and next to that book four 
other books were found, all relating to antiquities, and which, no doubt, had been used by a 
gentleman belonging to the Antiquity Department, who had taken them from their places in 
different: parts of the house, and had used them at the table where they were found, and then 
went away and left them there. Just conceive any of those books being wanted; those who 
wanted them would be kept waiting ; they would write letters to the newspapers, or complain 
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to the ‘Trustees, or come before the Commissioners and give evidence. How can I guard 
against such things ? 

9412. How do you know that the books of which you have spoken, were books relating to 
antiquities, and that any person belonging to the Antiquity Department had taken them and 
left them there?—The books showed their own subject; and a gentleman belonging to the 
Antiquity Department had been a very few minutes before at the table reading them. Ina 
place like this, where everybody comes to the library, and in spite of regulations does just what 
he likes, it is impossible to keep the library in order. Within the last fortnight a gentleman 
has come three times for a particular edition of Ruding on Coins, and he could not get it; 
another gentleman came twice for a particular number of the Geographical Journal, he 
could not get it. Readers go away, and they do not know the reason they cannot get the books. 
I told the gentleman who complained about Ruding on Coins, that I could not take it away by 
force from him who had it. 

9413. They could not get those books, because they were in the hands of heads of depart- 
ments /—They were in different departments of the Museum. I sent for them, and those 
who had them would not give them up. 

9414. As this case has often arisen, and as it must be disagreeable to you to have any dif- 
ference of opinion with other departments, would it not have been well to have brought these 
cases under the notice of the Trustees, that they might have considered and decided upon the 
question ?—It was just because I did not want to quarrel with my colleagues, that I did not 
bring it under the knowledge of the Trustees. It may have been weakness, but I have sub- 
mitted to all this obloquy for that reason, and I would have continued to submit to it; but 
when gentlemen who are the cause of all the mischief come and complain of me, I think it is 


‘right to state the case as it is. 


to) 
9415. Do not you think it would be much better where differences of opinion, which may 


be slight or not, arise between heads of departments, that the Trustees should be made 
acquainted with them, that they may reconcile those differences by adjusting what they think 
to be right?—It may be right; I may have been wrong, but I thought it better not to have 
any quarrel, : 

9416. (Sir C. Lemon.) Are the attendants who come down with a ticket from any of the 
heads of the departments, admitted into the interior of the library /—Yes; and that, again, is 
another source of great inconvenience. An attendant comes, he gets gossiping with my at- 
tendants, perhaps. Ido not say whose fault it is, but he keeps the head of his department 
or whoever sends him waiting; and all this delay is set down to the library. I have myself 
caught some attendants of other departments doing so, and I have reproved them. I have 
asked them what business they had to keep their superiors waiting, and make my people 
lose their time. 

9417. Do those attendants consult the catalogue in the reading-room, or are they admitted 
to see the catalogue in the library ’— Always in the library, like any one of us belonging to the 
library. 

9418. (Chairman.) We have gone through the press-marks as far as relates to the public, 
and as far as relates to the heads of departments. Are there any other references to which you 
wish to refer in the complaints, which were not called to your notice the other day. If so, 
perhaps you will refer to the questions to which you wish to speak ?—I will refer to Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s Answer 4860. 

9419. Mr. Hume asked him, “ Have you any observations to make respecting the binding 
the books??? His answer was, ‘‘ Some of the old poetry is a. little too gaudily bound, and I 
am not much an admirer of half-bindings. I think every book ought to be bound at once in 
calf. Ido not like to see paper sides to a book, you have got to do it over again; they 
always get dirty; they are only fit for a circulating library ?”—I would also refer the Com- 
missioners to my Answer 4153, where I stated the reasons why calf was not used; and, 
further, the Commissioners have seen the binding, and they have seen that I do not use paper 
sides, that it is calico; and that has, in fact, been the cause of the mistake of Mr. Tomlinson, 
who took a half-bound book for a full-bound one. Then I would refer to Question 5081. 

9420. The objection there is, that “The books are bound in too costly a manner, in many 
instances; and Mr. Panizzi may have been driven,—I do not say he has been,—to this 
expedient. of binding up several volumes or tracts together, from a desire, in some cases, to 
save money; because he is aware that in other cases too much has been expended.” That is 
the answer with reference to that question?—Yes; I wish the Commissioners to look at the 
next question. It was particularly stated to Mr. Collier, that I had never done that; and 
that so far from binding several tracts together, I unbind them as fast as I can; it is volumes, 
and not tracts, that I bind together; and I do not do that on account of spending too mueh 
money in other things, 

9421. That is explained,—‘*I did not say that several distinct tracts were bound in one 
volume, but that several volumes were bound in one. Mr. Panizzi stated, that he found it 
convenient sometimes to condense two volumes of a work into one, and bind them in 
morocco?”—Yes, and that is true; not tracts, but volumes; and I stated to the Commis- 
sioners my reason, The Commissioners have also before them, in my Answer 4154, the pre- 
cautions | take as to the prices; and to show what I have done in respect to binding, I will 
state what happened on a certain occasion. ‘The House of Lords send their papers bound, 
and so do the House of Commons: those of the House of Commons are bound differently 
from those of the House of Lords; the House of Lords send them bound in ealf, and 
the House of Commons send them half-bound in the usual way in which they bind them 
for themselves; but the House of Lords make the Trustees pay for the binding; their binder 


sends in a bill to the Trustees for the binding of those papers, On the 7th of June, 1838, 
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the binder submitted to the Trustees a bill, and I was asked to sign it; that was the binder 
of the House of Lords,—I did so, with the observation that the charges were too high. The 
Secretary conferred with that binder upon seeing this remark, and between them they settled 
that, instead of 16s. 6d. the volume, the usual and regular charge up to that moment, 
only 13s. 6d. should be charged in future; and the bill so reduced was paid on the 12th of 
December, 1838—not on my signature, as I still objected, but on that of the Secretary. On 
the 3rd of July, 1839, another bill was presented for the same sort of binding, to which 
I was induced to put my name, only because the Secretary put his initials to it. Seeing 
that the Trustees ordered payment of these bills, I signed two more bills on two oeca- 
sions, I think, afterwards, the charges being always at the reduced rate; and they were paid. 
On the 13th November, 1841, another bill for this binder, signed by me, for binding, 
having been laid before the Trustees, they called in—not me—but our bookbinder, and 
showing him a volume of Sessional Papers for 1840, asked him what he would charge for 
binding and paging a volume like that, upon which he said, at the rate of 8s. per volume; 
thereupon I was ordered—not a word being said to me—to report upon the charges of that bill. 
The Secretary was present the whole time, and could have explained to the Trustees, 
because he knew as much as myself on the subject of the reduction of the charges. [ 
reported, stating what I had done to reduce the charges of the binding, and then pointed out 
the mistake which had been committed, which consisted in their having shown our binder a 
half-bound volume of the House of Commons’ papers, instead of a full-bound one of the House 
of Lords’; and therefore he said he would charge only 8s.; no more was said. Now, upon 
the subject of binding, there is a more serious observation, which I hope the Commissioners 
will have patience to hear, ‘There have appeared in print (I do not know whether they have 
been laid before the Commissioners only) great charges against me for extravagant expendi- 
ture in binding. There is a pamphlet by Mr. Gray, I mean his first Letter to Lord Elles- 
mere, in which he gives the number of volumes which have been bound, and the sum of money 
which has been spent upon them ; it is at page 19, in a postscript to the letter. 

9422. Has that come in evidence before the Commissioners ?—It has been sent to all the 
Commissioners, I understand. 

9423. We have not taken any examination upon the pamphlet ?—But I wanted ona previous 
occasion to say something about il, and the Commissioners said it must be put off until I 
spoke upon the charge in general. This is so serious that I hope the Commissioners will 
allow me, even if it is a little irregular, to make an observation or two upon it. Large sums 
of money are put down to meas money spent in binding books; and the sums of money spent, 
are the sums of money which are spent for binding throughout the house, not by me only, but 
for manuscripts, for engravings, and for books for Natural History, for Mr. Gray’s own depart- 
ments, or anything else ; and I am charged with having spent all that money. In point of fact, 
instead of having spent about 30,000/., which Mr. Gray says has been spent by me in binding, 
I have not spent 20,0007. 

9424. What Mr. Gray seems to state in the printed paper which is signed J. E. Gray, and 
dated February 19, 1849, is this—that in 1839, there were 9000 volumes bound and 4000 
repaired at a cost of 2200/.; in 1847, there were 7000 volumes bound, 500 repaired, and 
520 maps also bound, and cost 35002. and odd. Now what he seems to state is, that whereas 
the number of books has not increased, the cost of binding has materially increased ?—There 
is not one word of truth in any of those numbers. 

9425. You state that the numbers are wrong ?—Every one of them. With reference to the 
number of volumes for 1839, as he takes that year, they were not volumes; and if the Com- 
missioners will send for the return, they will see that about 5000 of them were pamphlets, and 
some of those pamphlets they have had before them, for which | told them I had agreed with 
the binder to pay Is. 8d. each, large and small. He puts them down as volumes; and of 
course he increases the number of volumes, and shows that the total was bound at a much 
cheaper rate than in 1847. 

9426. As you state that these figures are all wrong, could you, without taking up a great deal 
of time, give a return of the number of books bound in any one of the last years—1846 or 1847, 
and the cost at which they were bound, and then state the number bound in 1835, and the cost 
at which they were bound ?—I cannot give a return for 1835, for I was not then at the head of 
the department: I can give it for 1839, I will take the first and last year mentioned by Mr. 
Gray, and I will show the Commissioners that the number of volumes is wrong, and that the 
money spent is wrong, and that everything is wrong, as asserted by Mr. Gray. 

9427. You will show us that return ?—Yes. 

9428. Will that return be made out from documents in the Secretary’s office ?—From 
documents which are printed, and are before the House of Commons. I will only show it for 
those two years, 1839 and 1847, in compliance with your wishes; but I might do it for any or 
all the intervening years, The Commissioners will see that every one of the numbers set forth 


by Mr. Gray is wrong, and that his is a misstatement from beginning to end. 


The Witness withdrew. 


[Adjourned till Thursday at 12 o’clock. | 
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Tuurspay, May 10, 1849. 
The Eart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Lord Seymour, Viscount Canninc, Lord Wrorrestey, Bishop of Norwicn, Sir Partie 
EceErton, Sir Cuartes Lemon, Sir Ropericx I. Murcuison, and The Lorp ApvocaTE. 


Antonio Panizzi, Esq., further examined. 


9429. (Lord Seymour.) Upon the last occasion, when the examination left off, we were upon 
the subject of the reading-room, Having stated the additional works which have been pro- 
cured for the library, both permanent and periodical works, and the other improvements which 
have been made for the advantage of the readers, how do you explain the fact, that the 
readers in the reading-room have not increased during the last 10 years?’—I am not quite 
certain that the numbers which have been given as the numbers of readers in former years 
were correct, and we have very good reason for thinking they were not correct; but I believe 
they are pretty nearly so now. 

9430. How were the numbers ascertained in former years, and how are they ascertained 
now, since you think they are correct now, and that they were not correct formerly ?—From the 
sort of persons who took the accounts, I doubt their correctness: those persons are not persons 
under my control; but in old times, the accounts were taken by a man of the name of 
Burchell, who is now dead: he was very infirm, and unable to see who was coming out or who 
going in, particularly in the dark passage which existed in those days giving access to the 
reading-room. There was another man of the name of Hare, who also kept those accounts, 
who was nearly blind; and, therefore, no great reliance can be put upon the returns they gave. 
The returns which may be depended upon, are the returns of the tickets which are isssued. 
Those returns are made by Mr. Cates, who is a very careful man, and enters the tickets in a 
register. If the Commissioners will look at Answer 4328, they will find that the number of 
tickets has increased. 

9431. According to the return, which is a return of the “number of tickets of admission 
to the reading-room,” in answer to Question 4328, I observe that in 1838 the number of 
tickets was 2880, and 314 temporary admissions ; that in 1848, the number of tickets issued 
was 5049, and 156 temporary admissions ; and, therefore, the numbers appear to be much the 
same in 1838 as in 1848, even from the tickets of admission ?—I beg your Lordship’s 
pardon ; I do not think that is so: the temporary admissions ought not to be taken into con- 
sideration, and added to the ticket of admission. 

9432. Adding together the tickets and the temporary admissions in 1838, I get the number 
3195; and in 1848, I get the number 3205; therefore, there will be only a difference of 10 
admissions between the year 1838 and the year 1848 ; according to that computation, I under- 
stand you to say, that the temporary admissions ought not to be taken into consideration ?— 
Not into the same consideration as the tickets, A temporary admission is given to a person 
who comes here without any recommendation; a foreigner or a man who wants to consult 
one book only ; he comes generally to me, and does not go to the Principal Librarian: he will 
say, “I am Mr. So-and-so, this is my card, and I want to see such a book.” Then he goes to 
the readiig-room, sees his book, and there is an end of it; he never comes again, or if he do, 
he gets a ticket. Those are only single visits; and, as te those single visits, it is difficult 
to ascertain why they are more or less; but the regular readers are those to whom tickets are 
issued. 

9433. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) Is there a perfect record kept of the temporary admissions ?— 
I do not know; it is not kept by me. I dare say there is such a record, because Mr. Cates is 
very careful; but of the tickets, undoubtedly, there is a most perfect record kept. 

9434 When did the system of tickets begin ?—Long before my time. I believe it has 
existed ever since the institution of the Museum. 

9435. (Lord Seymour.) You say the temporary admissions are to people who come only once 
in a way, or occasionally, to examine some one work ?—Not occasionally even, but only once. 
The system is this :—if a man comes and says he wants to go to the reading-room, he is told 
immediately by myself (because persons generally come to me), “I cannot admit you; that is 
the business of the Principal Librarian; but if you are in a great hurry, or if you want to go 
out of town, or wish particularly to see any one book now, I can admit you for to-day.” Some- 
times I have said also “ for to-morrow ;” but not, perhaps, more than a dozen times in my 
life; in general it is for the one day. The stranger makes his research, and there is an end 
of it; he never comes again amongst us without a ticket. There is a note to the return by 
Sir Henry Ellis, « Chiefly for single researches, or for a period not exceeding a month.” 
[had never heard that such a thing was done, or that anybody was admitted for more than 
a single research; but, as Sir H. Ellis says so, there no doubt have been cases where it has 
been done for one month, 

9436. Does Sir Henry Ellis also grant temporary admissions, as well as yourself ?—Yes, if 
he is inthe way. Ifhe happens to be at hand, and it is convenient for the party applying, I 
myself say, “ There is the Principal Librarian, go to him.” 

9437. ‘Then, although you are not aware of it, he may have granted temporary admissions 
for a period of a month ?—I have no doubt of it, as he says so. 

9438. You have referred to the number of tickets of admission, separate from the temporary 
admissions. Does it follow that every person who obtains a ticket uses it ?—I should think so 
decidedly. Whether he continues to use it for more or less time, I cannot tell ; but certainly 
everybody who has asked for a ticket, as far as I know, has always used it, and more than 
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A, Panizzi, Esq, once. I do not know an instance of a man or woman asking for a ticket except to use it; and 
=== it has always, as far as I know, been used repeatedly. 

May 10, 1849. 9439. When a ticket has been obtained, and has been given for a year, it lasts until it is 
renewed, does it not ?—It is given for six months nominally; but in point of fact, when a 
person is known, no more is said about it; and I dare say there are numbers of readers who 
attend regularly every day, whose tickets are many years old. Moreover, the ticket is 
renewed without a new recommendation, merely upon the presentation of the old ticket; and 
the reason that a reader, who wants his ticket renewed, is obliged to produce the old one is, to 
prevent him from transferring his old ticket to somebody else. 

9440, Then when it is stated that in 1848 the number of tickets granted to the readers was 
3049, is it to be concluded that 3049 included all the people who were able to avail them- 
selves of the reading-room of the library ?—It includes all the people who were able to avail 
themselves of the reading-room of the library, who were admitted in that year. ‘There were, 
besides, all those of former years whose tickets had been issued formerly. 

9441. (The Lord Advocate.) The 3049 are tickets issued in that year to persons, probably, 
applying for the first time ?—Certainly. 

9442, But it does not include the whole number of readers of that year, because, besides the 
number of readers applying for tickets included in the 3049, there were other readers in former 
years who had not renewed their tickets?—That is the case; readers who availed themselves 
of the old admission, whether renewed or not, were not included in the 3049, 

9443, (Lord Seymour.) Can you at all state how many persons there are now who, pos- 
sessing tickets, are able to avail themselves of the facilities which are afforded by the reading- 
room?—I cannot; that account is kept by Mr. Cates, who is accountable for it only to the 
Principal Librarian ; I haye nothing to do with the reading-room. 

9444, Do you suppose that the Principal Librarian could give us the number of persons 
whe are able to avail themselves of the facilities of the reading-room, and the number of 
persons who were able to avail themselves of those facilities some 10 years past ?—I believe 
he can give the present number, but I am not sure as to that of 10 years ago. [| beg to state, 
that when this apparently stationary number of readers was spoken of, I myself spoke to Sir 
Henry Ellis; and I told him that I believed that Burchell and Hare did’ not keep correct 
accounts, and he said he thought so too; and if the Commissioners will ask him, they will find 
that he is of my opinion, that correct accounts have only been kept since 1838, or somewhere 
about that time, when a man of the name of Dingle was put in the place of the two old 
people of whom I have spoken, and he has kept better accounts. 

9445. (The Lord Advocate.) Better accounts of the tickets ?—Better accounts of visitors. 
The tickets are correct, I believe. But I apprehend the question I was asked was, whether 
Sir Henry Ellis could give an account of the number of visitors who now attend the reading- 
room, and the number who attended 10 years ago. I believe he can give the present number, 
but I am not sure he can give it for 10 years ago. 

9446. (Lord Seymour.) Now, with respect to the accommodation afforded to the readers. 
Have they at present, on an average, more books supplied to them in the course of the day, 
than they had 10 years ago. Have you any means of ascertaining that point ?—I think they 
have ; but if I might be permitted, I was going to explain why the readers have not increased 
more ; and when [I say the readers, I mean the number of visitors who come daily. 

9447. (The Lord Advocate.) You say “not increased more.” We are anxious to ascertain 
what is the degree of increase, if you can give it ?—I believe that the increase in the number of 
tickets shows the increase in the number of readers; that is my opinion, and I was going to 
explain why there has not been a greater increase in tickets, and therefore in readers. Tt 
seems to me that, first of all, the reading-room is not large enough; then it is badly venti- 
lated ; then it is noisy (and all this has been given in evidence) ; then there is not good light. 
I think if there were better accommodation altogether, there would be more readers. It will 
contain at the utmost, as has been given in evidence, 168 readers at one time, and the room is 
pretty well occupied in general. There are readers who will not attend, except when they can- 
not help themselves, under any circumstances; for instance, Mr. Carlyle, who says, in Answer 
4366, that he always gets a headach when he comes. In Answer 6144, Mr. Turner says, 
that he always goes by the train to Oxford, because he there finds better company, as he says 
in his Answer 6159. Nothing that could be done for such readers would entice them to come 
here. At first when King’s College and University College were instituted, we had a number 
of young students from those colleges coming here to read; and I believe it will be found to 
have been stated in evidence by Sir Henry Ellis that he thought at one time they would over- 
flow the reading-rooms ; but, little by little, they have diminished, and why? because they 
have begun to have libraries of their own at those colleges, and those students do not now 
attend the reading-rooms, I may also mention, that it has been observed, judging from the 
sort of books that are used, that the readers of late years are of a higher class; they do not 
ask for a grammar ora dictionary so often as they have done in old times. Then the libraries 
of societies have been increased. ‘The Linnean Society, the Royal Society, and other societies, 
have books of their own, and, therefore, people who can procure books from those libraries, 
and carry them home, do not come to the Museum. ‘The same observation applies with 
respect to clubs; for instance, Mr. Hardy, of the Tower, has himself told me, that since 
he is a member of the Athenzeum, he goes there: he has said to me, * I very seldom come 
to your reading-room now; I go to the Athenzeum in the evening, and get there many of the 
books which T want;” therefore, he is a reader taken from us. Another thing is, that certain 
books, of which we have not many, but still there are some in this library, do not go to the 
reading-room as often as they did in former times; and those gentlemen who complain of 
readers not being admitted under 18 years of age, had better be thankful for such a rule, 
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because I am not sure that it would be a desirable thing for young boys under 18 years of age 
to come here and have the free use of such a library as this; for, having the catalogue in their 
hands, they can ask for whatever they like. Then the number of gentlemen employed in the 
Museum as assistants, in all the departments, has drawn away readers from the reading- 
room, because strangers who have friends here have access to the library in an indirect way, by 
coming to see their friends. ‘Take, for instance, the case which was mentioned the other 
day, of Professor Forbes; if he had not been a friend of Mr. Waterhouse he would have 
come to the reading-room, instead of which he went to Mr. Waterhouse and got books without 
visiting the reading-room; and there are several of such cases every day. I may also men- 
tion, that in the manuseript-room a distinction has now been made between select manuscripts 
and common manuscripts. Select manuscripts are not sent to the reading-room, and many 
of the readers who want select manuscripts, and those only, instead of going to the reading-room 
entrance, and, through the reading-room where the account is kept of those who come to the 
reading-room, go to the manuscript-room, they go by the front entrance, and they are not 
reckoned in the returns. There is another thing also, the length of time that the reading-room 
has been kept open since 1536; a reader who comes here at three o’clock can stay till seven, 
therefore he has four hours to do what he has to do. In old times, before these long hours, 
a reader came here, and could not do as much as he wanted to do in an hour, and was 
obliged to come another day ; he paid two visits, and was put down twice. 

9448. Both of those visits would go down to the number of visitors?—Yes; I believe all 
those reasons, taken together, will account for the number of tickets issued not being larger, and 
consequently, as | apprehend, the number of readers not being larger, because I take the tickets 
as the only safe element upon which we can go. 

9449. Is a person accounted a separate visitor every time he comes ?—Yes. 

9450. So that if he comes twice on one day, he is put down as two visitors?—I do not 
know how they keep the account. If it was recollected that he had come before, they would 
not put him down twice, I suppose; but if they did not recollect him he would be put down 
twice, I think, 

9451. But if he came on Monday and again on Tuesday, and it was recollected on Tues- 
day, that he came on Monday, he would still be accounted two visitors ?—Certainly. 

9452. (Lord Seymour.) With regard to space, it is stated by Sir Henry Ellis, in answer to 
Qu. 4346, that the number which can be accommodated in the two reading-rooms is 168?—Yes. 

9453. That is a correct number, you think ?—Yes; I went myself to count how many tables 
there were, and how many people they would hold. 

9454, And more than that number cannot be conveniently accommodated ?—No. 

9455. Then with regard to the number of books given to the readers, Sir Henry Ellis 
stated, that the old rule appeared to be, that four books could be furnished to a reader at a 
time, but that that rule has been relaxed, and that now the number is not limited; is that so? 
—It is so; and if the Commissioners will refer to Mr. Soane’s evidence, they will see that the 
only thing he praises me for is, that I have taken the responsibility of breaking that rule; that 
is, of letting readers have as many books as they want. But if readers act as Dr. Biber and 
Mr. Soane himself have done, it will be impossible that that relaxation of the old rule can be 
continued. I have already told the Commissioners, that Dr. Biber once had 261 volumes 
kept for him alone, and kept from day to day; and if many readers were to do so, it would 
certainly be impossible to carry on the service of the reading-room. 

9456. (Bishop of Norwich.) Supposing another reader had wanted one of the books Dr. 
Biber had, could he not have had it ?—Yes; if Dr. Biber had it not actually in use. We 
find immediately, by the new system which we have introduced, who has a book; but if the 
reader has it actually before him, and refuses to give it up, there is an end of it ; the reader 
who comes after cannot have it. 

9457. If a book has been put aside for Dr. Biber, it is still open for anybody else ?—Always, 

9458. (Lord Seymour.) Dr. Biber says, at Answer 8842, that he has had as many as 150 
volumes at one time ?—He says so; but I counted myself, and I have an account that he once 
had 261. I counted 148 on one day that Mr. Soane had, and I have on another occasion 
counted 115, which another gentleman had before him in the reading-room. He wrote a note 
complaining that he could not get books brought with sufficient rapidity. I went and counted 
the volumes he had already before him; they were 1]5. 

9459. Complaint has been made by several readers respecting the period which is allowed 
to elapse before scientific memoirs are accessible to readers. You may have heard that evi- 
dence given here ?—Yes. 

9460. Is there any definite rule laid down by the Trustees upon that subject ?—None at all, 
There are two sorts of periodical publications and transactions; those which we receive by 
copyright, and those which are bought. As to those which we get by copyright, the publishers 
have a month’s time, by law, to send them in, and the Secretary, in his evidence, says that we 
get forty-nine fiftieths of the books published in London: he also says, in Answer 1444, we get 
them ‘‘ sooner or later;” that is to say, we do not get them within a month after they are 
published ; they have to go to him to be registered and stamped, and, when that has been done, 
they are sent for by me. When they come to me it must be ascertained that the numbers 
follow, and are in progress, and so on; and they must be marked. If they have thin covers, 
like, for instance, the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,”’ or any such book, they must be bound or 
something done to them, in order that they may not be torn to pieces as they would be if sent 
at once to the reading-room. If there are sufficient numbers in the house to form a yolume, 
for instanc2 if six numbers of the “ Gentleman’s Magazine” are bound to form a volume 
(I do not know that that is the case with this periodical), if the sixth number comes 1, 
we bind them; and then the volume goes to the reading-room. I have no doubt that 
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within four or five months the readers have all the periodical publications which come by 
copyright. 

9461. You think they have all those within four or five months ?—Yes, 

9462. Certainly within six months ?—Six months, except it happens that the bookseller does 
not send them, and we have to apply for them. When we get the sixth number perhaps we 
find we want the fifth, and then we have to apply for it, and until we obtain it, the others are 
kept from being bound; such delays occasionally occur. \ : 

9463. (The Lord Advocate.) You do not send unbound books to the reading-room ?—Yes ; 
I am sorry to say we do. i 

9164. Do you send periodicals to the reading-room unbound ?—Yes; for instance, the 
Quarterly Review or the Edinburgh Review ; those are safe enough with their sort of binding. 
Then as to French periodicals, such as the Commissioners have had_ before them, they are in 
general sent every three months ; that is the general order ; sometimes they come sooner, and 
at other times they do not come so soon. Those also when they arrive are sent to the Secretary 
to be stamped and registered, and so on, and then they are sent back to me, and the same pro- 
cess takes place with them as takes place with English publications, namely, they are cata- 
logued ; they are put with the other numbers; they are bound when they require binding. In 
many cases French publications come without any cover at all. Your Lordship once asked 
me whether people, particularly scientific men, did not require to have journals, and other 
publications of a similar description immediately, and I said « Yes,” and so does everybody 
else. There was a case which | forgot to mention when that question was put to me which [ 
beg to state now. A few years ago a Solicitor, who applies himself particularly to patents of 
inventions, and whose special business is to secure patents of inventions, and to whom it isa 
great object to have the “ Bulletin des Lois” of France to see any ordonnance which comes out, 
giving a patent to anybody, wanted to have the « Builetin des Lois,”’ which comes out in num- 
bers almost daily without a cover, and he wished to look at it as soon as it came. I said that 
it could not be done; and he applied to the Trustees, who refused, and no more was said about 
it. If you begin to depart from the rule, and allow a single number unbound, and even unsewn, 
to go to the reading-room, the moment it is published, there will be no end of it. You will 
have to provide every fortnight the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” every week the “ Athenzeum,” 
and every day the “ Allgemeine Zeitung,” for aught I know. 

9465. But since this question has occasioned a good deal of dissatisfaction among readers, 
have the Trustees ever passed any minute on the subject, or communicated to your establish- 
ment any rule respecting either foreign or home periodicals ?—Never ; but I do not believe 
there is any dissatisfaction. There has never been a single application to the Trustees, except 
from the Solicitor. 

9466. (Sir P. Egerton.) Would it not be possible, in the case of the « Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,’ and other periodicals, to protect them with a temporary cover, such as is used in the 
Athenzeum and other clubs ?—A leather cover must be put on some substance, 

9467. Could not a contrivance of some sort be devised by which unbound books could be 
protected ?—I tried to introduce “reliures mobiles’’—I use the French word because it was a 
French invention—but they did not answer; of the time lost, and the usage they got from the 
readers, you can have no idea. 

9468. There are not complaints made at the Athenaeum of damage being done to pericdicals 
which are protected in leather covers?—I do not mean to say anything disparaging of our 
reading-rooms. I believe the readers are all respectable gentlemen ; but the Atheuzeum is not 
so public a place as the reading-room of the British Museum. 

9469. Again, in the case of foreign works, which come only in small livraisons, would 
it not be possible to have some contrivance, such as leaf-holders, like those which are used b 
the members of the Commission, in order that those numbers might be made available shortly 
after they are issued ?—If I sent them in leaf-holders, like the one now before me, as sure as [ 
am here some leaves would be lost. The mode which I tried and which failed was, to have 
them screwed down in such a manner that no leaf could be taken out, and there was a sort of 
key to hold them fast; but that plan did not succeed. 

9470. ( Chairman.) Something like the newspapers in a French café ?—Yes, 

9471. (Sir P. Egerton.) Do you suppose that a person who would abstract a leaf from a 
leaf-holder, would hesitate to abstract a leaf from a bound volume ?—He must tear it from a 
bound book, and that is a much more difficult thing, 

9472. Then, if that be so, your objection does not hold good ; otherwise it would militate 
against the supply of bound books to the readers ?—It has happened that leaves have been taken 
out; it is much more easy—it can be done without being discovered, and without exciting 
attention, if the leaves are loose in a leaf-holder like mine. The last man who tore out leaves, 
and who was discovered, was discovered by a reader who heard him tear them; he could not 
take out the leaves from a bound book without tearing, and the noise attracted the attention of 
the reader, who, as he said, heard a noise, and did not know what became of the thing torn ; 
presently he saw the person put his hand in his pocket, and then he suspected what had been 
done. I sent for the book that he had before him. I found leaves torn; then he was called 
to account, and the parts torn off were finally found in his pocket; that is a great many years 
ago. 

9473. Would not attention be directed to the abstraction of a leaf from one of these leaf- 
holders, in as great a degree as to the abstraction of a leaf from a bound volume 2—No; it 
may be taken out without making any noise. 

9474. I understood you to say there was a padlock ?—We could not succeed in making the 
padlock act well. I was speaking of their being taken out of leaf-holders; but we tried the 
moveable bindings, and if the Commissioners would like to see them, I dare say there are some 
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now in the house which can be obtained, and they shall be produced before them, I had half 
a dozen made as patterns to try them, and they did not succeed, 

9475. Would not the abstraction of a leaf from a leaf-holder be as likely to be observed by 
other readers, as the abstraction of a leaf from a bound volume ’—Undoubtedly it would, if the 
leaf-holders were screwed down or locked down; but the difficulty was in making them act. If 
too much is put in a volume, the holder gets hold of the letter-press; and if too little is put, it 
comes out. 

9476. But is not that an objection which might be obviated by a little care ?—We tried our 
best, and we could not succeed in doing it. I will send for one of those things that it may 
be tried, if you please. 

9477. (The Lord Advocate.) Is there any rule which has been given to you by the 
Trustees, with respect to the time within which a periodical should be sent to the reading- 
room ?—None at all. 

9478. It is left entirely to your discretion? —Entirely. There has never been any rule, 
except to send the books as fast as we can. 

9479. In general, before you bind a book, you wish it to remain some time ?—We cannot 
do that; for instance, the « Quarterly Review,” and the “ Edinburgh Review,” we bind as soon 
as we can. If we were to keep them until they were dry, there would be great complaints ; and 
there are now complaints. There is no library in the world where new books are given as soon 
as they are in the British Museum. 

9480. Is it your opinion that they are given too soon ?—I think so undoubtedly ; and I 
think I have said so. 

9481. Do you think that the object of the library of the British Museum is to supply persons 
who wish to consult the periodicals of the day ?—I think not. I think a scientific man, ora 
man who wants them for a particular purpose, ought to do as Mr. Brown does; he ought to 
buy his own journals; just like the attorney, towhom I said, * You ought to buy the * Bulletin 
des Lois.’ ” 


9482. In that case, the attorney who wanted to find in the Museum the ordinary weekly 
number of the « Bulletin des Lois,” that was his own affair, and was an incident of his trade? 
—It was so. If we begin with journals, | say we must go on; and in this way, we must go to 
a fortnight journal like the « Revue des Deux Mondes,” then toa weekly journal like the 
«- Atheneum,” and then to a daily journal like the « Allgemeine Zeitung.” 

9483. Having, as you say, only limited room, does it not very much limit the accommoda- 
tion which can be afforded to those persons who are coming to the Museum for more recondite 
searches, if the room is occupied by persons who are reading periodicals or journals of the 
last month, or the last year?—I think so; and I must confess that I have come to think so 
from experience. I was, at one time, for allowing readers to have new publications as early as 
possible, and nobody has endeavoured to make it easy more than myself; but I think I was 
mistaken. 

9484. Is there not one class of persons for whom this Museum was, in your opinion, mostly 
intended, to whom only limited accommodation can be afforded, from the room which is given 
to others ?—I think so; and I suggested as long ago as 1836, to the Committee of the House 
of Commons, that there ought to be two libraries, as Dr. Maitland suggested afterwards, for 
the particular purpose of new books. 

9485. (Sir P. Egerton.) Is it not considered indispensable to gentlemen engaged in scientific 
pursuits, that they should gain information, as early as possible, of the discoveries of other persons 
who are engaged in similar pursuits ?— Undoubtedly ; and if you come to apply a principle, it 
is just as important for an historian to have the first biographical notice of the death of any 
great man, either here or on the Continent, and therefore (if it is here) to have the “ Times ” 
every morning; but we must not consider that the Museum is made for that class of readers, 
or that it is a sort of circulating library; nor must we consider that it is only a scientific 
library. Ifyou apply it to one class of scientific men, you must apply it to everybody else, An 
astronomer has as much right to have the earliest information of a comet which is discovered, 
as a naturalist has to have the earliest inforrnation of a new animal that has been discovered, 
It seems to me impossible that the British Museum Library can supply these peculiar cases. I 
should think that the libraries of societies and clubs would be the more proper places. But 
after all it is a question of room and of money ; and if the ‘Trustees or the Government will give 
plenty of room and plenty of money, that also, which the question implies, may be done. 

9486. I understood you to say In a previous answer, that persons engaged in scientific 
pursuits ought to purchase all the works that appeared on the particular subjects on which they 
are engaged ?—I did not express myself clearly if I said anything bearing that interpreta- 
tion; I said they ought to buy themselves those journals for the purpose of obtaining imme- 
diate knowledge of those subjects on which they are particularly occupied; and I mentioned 
Mr. Brown, who said that he did so for himself; and I believe Mr. Asher said that too. At 
Berlin, and at other places, I believe, but at Berlin particularly, there is a select reading-room, 

9487. If that be so, would it not act as a clog upon scientific inquiry by persons who have 
not the means of providing themselves with the periodical publications of the day ’—They 
ought not to come to the Museum ; the Government should find some other place, if it is 
necessary, but they should not come here. ih 

9488. What more legitimate use of a public library, like that of the British Museum, can 
you suggest ?—To have books which are not to be easily obtained, and which are extremely 


| expensive. 


9489. Are not some of the periodical publications on scientific subjects as expensive as 
almost any works that are to be found ?—I think not; journals are not expensive. 
9490. 1 allude not merely to journals, but to works published in liyraisons?—Some works 
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published in livraisons are very expensive, but a scientific man does not want the ‘ Revue des 
Deux Mondes” the next day after it is published. 

9491. (Chairman.) Do you not consider it a great object that you should have one collection 
of works on this subject complete as books of * relerence for past transactions, rather than for the 
purpose of immediate consultation upon publication ?—That is my present opinion, and that 
must have been the opinion of those who called this a Museum. 

9492. (Sir P. Egerton.) Do you consider that persons engaged in literature should have 
greater facilities than persons engaged in science ?—No; I have ee misunderstood, and J am 
sorry such an pepyenside should be: created ; I am sure | never meant that. I quoted particu- 
larly the « Revue des Deux Mondes ;” and I expressly stated, that if we intreduced that 
system of sending into the reading-room, as fast as they were published, scientific works or 
journals, then we must have the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” and the “ Athenzeum,” and the 
« Allgemeine Zeitung,” which I deprecated. I mentioned those as the three that came upper- 
most, and I particular ly stated that we ought not to send them into the reading-room imme- 
diately after publication. 

9493. (Chairman.) Do you take in the “‘ Revue des Deux Mondes ?”—Yes. 

9494. Do you not consider that of the two objects, the greater object is, that there should 
bea complete set of the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” with a view to reference to the past, rather 
than that it should be placed in the library immediately on publication, to be handed to persons 
who wished to read it?—Perfectly so; and it ought to be here as a book of reference, just as 
much as ‘“ Kastner's Archives,” which was here the other day, for past times. But J want it 
particularly to be well understood: that I never for a moment made in my own mind, or in prac- 
tice, any distinction between literary or scientific journals; they have all the same Maid and 
there is no distinction whatever between them. I have always acted upon that principle, and 
it is a very wrong impression that has gone abroad, if it has gone abroad, that I do not act 
upon that principle in practice. I never hesitate a ey ieee in putting into the reading-room a 
scientific journal just as soon as a literary one. 

9495. (Bishop “of Norwich.) Are not scientific periodicals more expensive than literary 
periodicals, rendering it impossible for many persons to purchase them ?—I doubt that, if you 
mean journals, 

9496. E ntomology or mythology, and so on ?—Jf you mean works in numbers, there are some 
very expensive ; but I do not believe that scientific periodicals, on the whole, are more expensive 
than others. With respect to works in numbers, the mischief in giving them too soon is, 
that the plates get spoiled and the works injured. I produced the other day ‘“ Dumont 
D’Urville,”’ and the Commissioners saw how it had been spoiled, by being used too soon. I 
do everything I can, at a great expense, to preserve them; but in spi of ey: my exertions, by 
being used too soon, those ‘books get spoiled; and if any fault is to be found on this subject, it 
is, I thie! that too much is done, and not too little. 

9497. (Sir P. Egerton.) Have you ever consulted any clever mechanic as to whether some 
contrivance might not be suggested for the purpose of holding the works which come out in 
livraisons ?— No. 

9498. (Lord Seymour.) With respect to books of refereuce in the reading-room, you have 
heard it stated that great additional facilities might be afforded to readers, if there was a good 
selection of books of reference ?--Yes; and I believe that is so. 

9499. Will you state, in the first place, in what way were the books of reference which are 
now in the reading-room, selected ?—From experience. 

9500. Has that been done by yourself, or by Sir Henry Ellis ?—By myself and by my pre- 
decessor. Mr. Baber (as I think I had ‘the honour of stating last year) put as many w orks in 
as the reading-room allowed. Mr. Cates, from his experience of what was wanted, would say 
to Mr. Baber: ‘I wish you would let such a book be put in the reading-room, because it 
is more wanted than any other book of the same class ;’’ and it was put “there, if possible, 
When the new reading-rooms were opened, and we had more space, I put in as many books 
—not myself alone, but with the advice of Mr. Cates, among others—as could be put in, 
We have since kept on increasing. But there is, first of all, this difficulty—that we cannot 
make use of all the shelves in the reading-room for the purpose of books of reference; we can 
make use only of such shelves as are within the reach of a man without using a ladder or steps, 
Tf a man has to use a ladder or steps, as the Commissioners have seen in the reading-room, the 
noise and the interference with those who are sitting there, would cause more inconvenience than 
would be counterbalanced by the advantage w hich they would derive from the convenience of 
the books. Then there is the selection which I mentioned before, of not putting small books in 
that room, partly for safety and partly because they get behind other books, and are not found 
when wanted. Now that the room is full, the difficulty i is what to remove. I believe Mr. Cun- 
ningham said that he thought the Parliamentary Papers ought to be taken away. ‘Two years 
ago I thought so myself; I applied tothe Trustees, and I had a place made on purpose to receive 
the I >arliamentary” Papers, close to the reading-room ; it was a very inconvenient. place in other 
respects, but it was near the reading-room, and Twas going to remove them there. Mr. Cates (who 
on such matters cer eset is a better authority than anybody else) begged me not to remove 
them, because they were so much wanted that it would cause great trouble if I put them 
out of the room; and ne suggested that they s should be removed year by year, that is, that the 
earliest year which is now in the reading-room should be removed when the new papers came 
in, and that has been done. 

9501. (Zhe Lord Advocate.) Do you get the Parliamentary Papers as they are issued to 
Members of Parliament ?—No; and that is one of the things I had in my mind before, 
Supposing the Parliamentary Papers came in that way, many people have complained that they 
could not. get them, 
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9502. The Parliamentary Papers are sent by the House of Commons bound up at the end 
of the Session ?— Yes; and there is a curious question of law about that. It was a great favour 
before the Papers of the House of Commons were sold; but now that they are sold, I think we 
have a right to them within a month by the Copyright Act, and that we might claim them. 

9503. In some public libraries, with which I am acquainted, we find that giving the Parlia- 
mentary Papers day by day, half of them got lost and destroyed, and that there is no possibility 
of making a complete collection at the end of the Session, and on that account application has 
been made to the Speaker to discontinue sending them down in numbers, and to send them 
at the end of the Session, bound ?—And so they are sent to us at the end of the Session, What 
happened in the public libraries here alluded to, shows what would happen in one so fre- 
quented as the British Museum’s. 

9504. (Lord Seymour.) In answer to Question 4683, Mr. Dodd complained that the 
Parliamentary Papers “ Are almost a year behindhand ;” and he says that he wished to refer 
to several papers during the year 1848, which came out from the House of Commons in 1847, 
but that he could not get one, and that the whole of the year 1848 passed over without his being 
able to obtain access to those of 1847 2—T ean only say that they are placed in the reading-room 
the moment they come to the library ; that is, the moment they are stamped and registered, 
they are sent to the reading-room, and put into the places they are to occupy. 

9505. Do you think that any improved system of books of reference in the reading-room 
could be suggested ?—I think that some might be removed, and others put in their places; at 
the same time it is very difficult to know what to take away ; it is more difficult than the Com- 
missioners are aware of: for instance, there have been some books quoted as being very absurdly 
put there; I think the « Lady’s Magazine,” was mentioned. I have no doubt whatever that 
they were put there, for the reason that they were very much wanted at the time. Whether 
that particular book is still wanted now, I cannot tell; but I can state that whenever I have 
found there was any want of a particular book in the reading-room, I have sent it as far as 
there was room. Fault has been found, also, because they have been mixed together. We 
avail ourselves of the room as well as we can; and if I were to re-arrange the books in the 
reading-room, whenever new books are introduced, I would put them out of the way of the 
readers who are accustomed to go to a certain place for certain books. There is also another 
consideration ; and that is, that one side of the room is very dark, and that that dark side of 
the room cannot be used in the same manner as the room might be used if the whole were well 
lighted. But I beg to come to the important points, or what seem to me to be the important 
points—specifie complaints, because that is the only way of judging; and I will mention 
some, to show how unfounded they are. Mr, Cooley says, in Answer 4765, that there is not 
a Sanscrit Dictionary in the reading-room. Now, a Sanscrit Dictionary is a book that I 
would not put in the reading-room; it is not a book in common request ; I do not believe that 
there are Sanscrit scholars in the reading-room who want, every moment, to use such a book. 
The books in the reading-room are those which are in common use, and not those which are 
wanted by one reader. Then Mr. Soane says, in Answer 4531, that there is a want of 
dictionaries in the reading-room ; and he mentions, for instance, ‘“ Facciolati.” What he 
means is “ Forcellini,” who is always robbed of his fame; everybody calling his dictionary, 
** Facciolati’s.” He has found one, and he thinks we have no other. ‘There are three editions 
of that book besides the English one ; they are all three in the reading-room ; there is a copy 
of every one of them in the reading-room. It is said, in general, that there are complaints of 
dictionaries being wanted there; but, as Mr. Cates says, at Answer 4969, «If you had in 
the reading-rooms, all the lexicons and all the dictionaries in the library, there would be still 
somebody wanting something that was published last year, or the year before.” Now, I will 

state generally what dictionaries there are in the reading-room. ‘T'here are dictionaries for 
more than 30 different languages, Somebody has stated, that « Meninski’s Arabic Dictionary” 
was not there; but it is there. Of English dictionaries there are Ash, Bailey, Sheridan, Johnson 
(three editions, including the first and the last by Todd, in 1818), Webster and Richardson. 
Of French there are Cotgrave, Boyer, Chambaud, and the French Academy, Of Italian 
there are, Alberti, Baretti, and the Academy Della Crusca. Of Spanish there are Gattel, 
Pineda, Stevens and Neumann, and. the Spanish Academy. Of German there are Adelung, 
Ebers, Ludwigg, and Fliigel. Of Greek there are Stephens, Scapula, Hedrie, Donnegan, 
Dunbar, Grove, Liddell and Scott. Of Latin, besides the three editions of Forceilini which 
I have already mentioned, there are Ainsworth, Gesner, and I do not know wl 
cannot trouble the Commissioners by going individually over the whole of them. 

9506. (Lord Seymour.) Then there was a complaint that, although books were there. they 
were the very worst editions, For instance, reference was made to Mr. Hallam’s works, and it 
was said they were in the reading-room ; but that they were not the best editions ?—That is 
perfectly true; but we had not the last edition of Mr. Hallam’s works, because it had not 
been sent by copyright, as usual. The reason the first edition is kept there is, becanse it is in 
quarto, and is a large book, quite sufficient for reference ; but if any one wishes to read the 
last edition of «§ Hallam,” in the library, he has only to send for it. Take, for example, 
one of the last editions of Lingard and Hume, which are small books; I should not like to 
send them to the reading-room; and for this reason—a reader puts a volume in some corner 
or other, and it cannot be found; another reader, who wants it, cannot make use of it; and it 
is much more convenient, for that reason, not to keep them in the reading-room, Upon 
Mr. Cunningham and Mr. Turner being asked, what books they wished to be in the reading- 
room, they suggested such a number of books, that they would have filled the readine-room 
by themselves ; and some gentlemen really do not know what they ask for. At Answer 6199, 
Mr. Turner says he wants Muratori’s works. 

9507. He says that he wants a complete set of the Byzantine writer 
and that he wants Muratori’s works ?—Yes. As you have mentioned the By 
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allow me to state, that Niebuhr’s is not yet completed: we cannot go on buying duplicates for 
the purpose of putting one copy in the reading-room and another in the library. He says, 
he wants Muratori’s works. Mr. Turner does not know anything about Muratori’s workal 
Muratori’s works are in 36 volumes, seventeen of which are upon antiquities, and the others are 
various, and of no use in the reading- room. What he wanted was the ‘“ Rerum Italicarum 


Scriptores,’ which is quite another thing ; and as a pr oof that he does not know what he wants, 


he says, “ There are the Inscrizioni in the reading-room.” Muratori never published “ Tosa 
zioni” in Italian, but he published « Inseriptiones" in Latin. And gentlemen who go on in 


this manner, complain they do not get the books for which they ask. Muratori’s works would 
be of no use in the reading-room; “but the «Rerum Italiearum Scriptores” would be of use ; 
and of that we have two copies. There is a copy on large paper in the Royal Library, of 
which I have only seen another copy in the Archinti Library at Milan; Archinti was a 
promoter of that work; another copy on small paper is among Sir Richard Colt Hoare’s Col- 
lection. Now, to ees from the collection of Sir Richard Colt Hoare that copy, would not be 
right. Of the ‘ Dissertations,” unfortunately, a copy, had been sold as a duplicate: I found 
that that work was so much in request that I took upon myself to purchase another copy, alter 
that had been sold, and the copy I bought is now in the reading-room. ‘The “ Rerum Itali- 
carum Scriptores,” and Supplements, are 30 folio volumes. 

9508. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) The « Dissertations” are in three volumes quarto ?—Yes, and 
in six folio. 

9509. (Lord Seymour.) You say one copy of the “ Dissertations” was sold, and at the 
time there was a duplicate ?—- Yes; and I bought it over again to place in the reading-room. 

9510. Do you think the reading-room shoul d be kept open to any later hour, or should 
be opened again at a later hour in the evening ?—I camnot say. Before it was kept open as it 
is now I was a great advocate for it; and I believe I stated in evidence before the Committee 
of the House of Commons—I certainly stated in private to an influential member of that 
Committee—that there would be no difficulty in doing it, and that I thought the public ought 
to have that benefit. But I have found from experience that, in truth, it was very little used 
after four o’clock, and that very few readers had come. ‘There is another reason which makes 
me think it is not so generally wished. When we began to keep open until seven o’clock, the 
Keeper of the Manuscripts made a rule that he would not give out manuscripts after four or five 
o'clock ; and further, that what he calls select manuscripts should be taken from the readers 
who had them. That has been done, and there has not been a single complaint. The read- 
ing-room, as far as manuscripts are concerned, is in the same state as it was before the long 
hours, twelve years ago, and there has not been a single complaint. Last year the attendants 
petitioned the *Trostees that on Saturdays, during the long days, they should be aliowed to go 
at five o'clock. That petition was referred to Sir Henry K lis. On Satur days, as the Commis 
sloners are aware, the reading-room is open, but it is the only part of the Museum that is open; 
and after five o’clock it was open only for printed books, because (as I said before) ley 
are not sent in. I was asked my opinion by Sir Henry Ellis—and | was the only one of the 
officers who was asked who said, “No; it ought to be kept open. I do not know why the 
public should have their time curtailed.” The other officers were of a different opinion, and the 
reading-room closes at five o’clock on Saturdays. I have not heard a single complaint of that. 

9511. Have you seen any return made of ‘the number of readers who come after the hour 
of five on the e days when it is open later ?—Yes; I have ordered that such a return be kept 
from time to time, for several weeks, of the number of people who come in, and of the number 
ot books which are asked for. 

9512. Can you give in such a return to the Commissioners ?—I doubt very much whether I 
have kept the eumnbere but I dare say the man who took them has kept them. 

9513. If you can give in such a return, to show what has been the effect of keeping open 
until a late hour, it will be convenient ?—It exists somewhere. 

9514. (Chairman.) Would you recommend, upon the whole, that some reduction of the 
hours should take place, either generally or upon certain days of the week, with a view to the 
accommodation of the attendants?—Ifit is desirable that it should be done at all, I should 
say it ought to be done every day, because, if you do it only for some days and not for others, 
the distinction will not be know: n; it will create dissatisfaction from persons coming on the 
wrong day, just as it happens from fine Museum being open on certain days only to the public ; 
they are much vexed at finding they have come ona ‘day when they cannot be admitted. 

9515. But you think, upon the whole, that some measure of that kind might be effected 
without any serious inconvenience or Sotriencat to the public ?—I think so, font seeing that 
the public ‘have not shown that great desire of availing themselves of the long hours as I 
thought they would. 

9516. Do not you consider it an object of importance to take a available and proper oppor- 
tunities of lessening the present pressure of attendance in the library and in the Museum ?—] 
do not believe the officers are overworked ; but the attendants are. 

9517. (Lord Seymour.) Do you think there would be any advantage, or that it would be 
safe, to light the reading-room of an evening ?—I thought so at one time. I thought there 
ought to He means, in a country like this, of doing it with perfect safety, and particularly since 
I have heard the possibilit ty—and I know that it is in contemplation—of doing it by lighting the 
rooms of buildings from without. I have thought it would be a good thing; but then, again, 
there is no great desire for it. In Answer 4768, Mr. Paterson is askedoae Have you ever 
thought of the danger that would be incurred to the establishment if that were done ?” and he 
say gt I have not considered those objections, but I should find it convenient for myself.” 1 
believe that answer is the key to a great many answers that have been given; almost everybody 
has thought of what would be convenient to himself, not of what is for the good of the insti- 
tution and of the public generally. 
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9518. (Lord Wrottesley.) Is there not some distinction to be made between opening the 
Museum from four to seven o'clock, and opening the Museum at night after the hours of 
business, inasmuch as there are many people who could not attend between four and seven 
o'clock, but who could attend between eight and eleven o'clock: for example, after the hours 
of business are completely over, and'they have again leisure to leave their homes ?—I thought so 
formerly ; but with the experience we have had, I now doubt it very much. It was said before, 
that at four o’clock barristers, for instance, and professional men, merchants, and so on, when 
they had done business, would take the Museum in their way home, and come here until 
seven o'clock, but they have never come ; when [ say “ never,” I mean not in any number, 

9519. (Lord Seymour.) Do you think, if there was a separate room for the catalogue, in- 
stead of keeping it in a corner of the reading-room, it would tend to facilitate reference ?— 
Yes, provided it were close to the reading-room, I think it would be a good thing; and we 
thought of it at the time we moved to the new library. The Commissioners will recollect that 
there is what is called the Banksian-room, alongside the reading-room, and at one time it was 
thought of having the catalogue on the lighted side of the Banksian-room, but it was thought, 
on the other hand, that it would cause much expense, because there would have to be, at least, 
an attendant or two there, and that we should not know what use to make of the rest of that 
room, except by putting books in, and locking them up; all these difficulties determined us 
to refrain from proposing it in a more tangible way. If there had been a smaller room, 
especially made for the catalogue, I think it would have been a very good thing; and if there 
were a new reading-room, I should think it would be a very good thing to have a catalogue- 
room close to it. 

9520. You have heard some statements here that it would be a great convenience to literary 
men if there were some person as a clerk of reference, to whom they might write respecting 
works which were in the Museum. Professor De Morgan said, in answer to Question 5764*, 
that he considered it would be of great advantage. What is your opinion upon that subject ? 
—As far as I can Judge, Iam in favour of it, but under certain rules. When we come to do 
it for the public, it ought to be understood first of all, not because of the value of the penny, 
that the applicant should send a penny for the answer to his letter, I think it would stop 
the making of idle inquiries. Then I think no one ought to ask for more than a certain 
number of works in a letter, because a man may write and ask for 500 works at once, and may 
require one answer. Some regulation ought to be made, for example, that no man should ask 
for more than four works at a time, or some very limited number. In this way I think it might 
be managed, and [ think it would be a good thing ; I am also of opinion it would not be so 
expensive, I am of opinion it would give full work to a man, particularly at the beginning. I 
believe Mr. Croker said that it would be useless, for that people would not apply, but I rather 
think they would, and perhaps more than we expect. I believe it would not be expensive, and 
that, in general, a common attendant, a man with 75/. a-year, could answer nine-tenths, if not 
99 out of 100 of the questions; and for the others he would only have to ask somebody what 
was meant. Whether one or two attendants would be required, experience only can show. 

9521. (The Lord Advocate.) He could answer from his own information, or from informa- 
tion at his command ?—Yes. 

9522. (Lord Seymour.) You have heard also some witnesses state that it would be a great 
advantage to those who frequent the reading-room if they had put into their hands some short 
printed guide to the reading-room, to tell them what books of reference there were, and to tell 
them how they were to proceed to get books, and other information, from the want of which, 
they state they have been at a great loss ?—I do not believe that it is often the case that per- 
sons are at a loss for want of such a guide, but it might be done; I have never turned my 
attention to it, the reading-room not being part of my business, and I think the regulations are 
so simple that readers cau very easily ask and very well understand what is expected of them. 
What ts important, and what I suggested long before, is, that there should be a man ready to 
answer inquiries, a man speaking several languages, put into the reading-room to give in- 
formation about books, and so on; a superior man. I proposed it to the Trustees in 1838, 
and poor Mr. Bach, of whom I had the honour of speaking, who was a German, who 
spoke three or four languages well, and who had been in the book trade, it was thought might 
be a useful man for that service, and he was engaged by the Trustees originally for that pur- 
pose. Then, for economy sake, he was transferred to me, to help me in removing the library 


. - . . . ted 
(it was at the time we were moving to the new library), and it was said, that when that 


business was over he might go to the reading-room ; but as it was found that the reading- 
room went on without him, he was finally transferred to me, to save the expense of an assistant 
in the library. 

9523. (Chairman.) You were requested some time since, to furnish us with a return of the 
staff under your direction, of the number of attendants. Have you that return ?—I understood 
that the Commissioners wanted the names of the different persons engaged here and their 
different occupations, and the number; and I am ready to give the information. 

9524. (Lord Seymour.) Can you state shortly the numbers?—Yes; there is now one 
Assistant Librarian, seventeen Assistants, thirty Attendants, three regular Transcribers, and 
six extra T'ranscribers. 

9525. Sir C. Lemon. In what respect does that return differ from the return which was 
made in 1847, which showed that there was one Keeper, one Second Keeper, one Assistant 
Keeper, one Supernumerary, four Assistants, fifteen Supernumerary Assistants, four Tran- 
scribers, seventeen Attendants, and thirteen Supernumerary Attendants ?—It is all changed. 
I can go over every one of them, and show how it is changed. The Second Keeper, Mr. 


Carlisle, is dead. 
9526, Is there not a person in his place ?—No;; his place has been abolished. 
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9527. (Chairman.) There has been a total change since the period of 1847 ?—Yes. 

9528. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) What is the duty of the Assistant Librarian ?—To supply my 
place in every respect, and to assist me. He takes particular care of the books that come by 
the Copyright Act; he gives work to the binder, if I am otherwise engaged ; he directs 
the library when I am not there. ‘ ; 

9529. (Lord Seymour.) Out of the seventeen Assistants, eight are employed on the new 
catalogue ?—Yes, when I have the full number. 

9530, (The Lord Advocate.) How are the rest employed ?—Three are employed on the 
separate catalogues, ; 

9531. (Lord Wrottesley.) What do you mean by the « separate catalogues’ ?—The cata~ 
logues of music, maps, and Chinese books. There is one Assistant who directs the transcribing ; 
there are two Assistants who put up books; there are three Assistants who catalogue the new 
books, which are added by the new extra grant. 

9532. (Lord Seymour.) Are all the Assistants paid at the same rate ?—No. 

9533. Are there various classes of payment ?— Yes. 

9534. Is there any rule respecting their payment?—lIt has been altered so much that I do 
not know whether I can tell exactly what is the rule now; but I believe the rule is, that at first 
the Permanent Assistants get 10s, a-day; after two years, they get 12s. a-day ; and after three 
years more 215/., I believe, a-year, 

9535. (Chairman.) Is that at the end of five years’ service ?—I believe it is now at the end of 
five years’ service: that is, for the Permanent Assistants. T'o the Supernumerary Assistants, 
the pay is 8s. 9d. a-day for every day actually employed ; and not long ago an alteration was 
made, that when they have been here five years, they shall have three guineas a-week. 

9536. (Lord Seymour.) There is a memorial from the Supernumerary Assistants in the 
Department of Printed Books, which has been sent to the Commissioners within the last few 
days, and they state that, “whilst the remuneration of the Permanent Assistants has, by subse- 
quent minutes of the Trustees, been raised progressively from 7s. to 14s. a-day for each day 
actually employed, the remuneration of the Supernumerary Assistants, who have been employed 
for five years and upwards, has been raised only from 8s. 9d. to 10s. 6d. a-day.”” Now, when the 
Trustees passed the minutes respecting the payment of persons who were under you, did they 
consult with you upon what would be the best mode of paying them ?—No, they did not. 

9537. Have you ever given the Trustees, by writing any report, your opinion as to the best 
mode of paying the Permanent and Supernumerary Assistants?—I have at various times 
represented that these gentlemen were not paid enough, and that the scale of salary was such, 
that sometimes a man by being promoted lost salary. That has happened to poor Mr, Jones, 
who has been worse treated than anybody else, because he has been here longer than any one; 
at first he had only 7s. a-day. 

9538. When you say “poor Mr. Jones,” is he a Supernumerary Assistant?—He is the 
senior Permanent Assistant. 

9539. Then that is a case of hardship applying to a Permanent Assistant?—Yes; and I will 
also come to others. He began to have 7s. a-day, and then there was a rule that the senior 
Assistant should be in the house two hours longer than the others; that was altered, and they 
made it the junior; but 7s. a-day was not enough, and I remonstrated ; and finally an increase 
took place; and at present the lowest remuneration for the Permanent Assistants begins at 
10s. a-day. But Mr. Jones has had many years to serve upon the low scale of remuneration ; 
and it has actually happened that when he was promoted, from being paid by the day toa 
payment by the year, he lost money. Upon that oceasion, also, 1 remonstrated, I re- 
monstrated also upon the Assistants having no holidays, and in consequence they obtained 
three weeks’ vacation. Iam now always speaking of the Permanent Assistants; I will presently 
come to the others. The Permanent Assistants are very badly paid. 1 have had so much 
occasion to speak of Mr. Jones and Mr. Watts, that I need not add to the expressions I have 
already used in praise of them. ‘Those men have duties to perform which require the greatest 
knowledge, great firmness as well as temper, and great tact. That is the case, particularly 
with Mr. Jones. Mr. Jones has the attendants to superintend ; he has to see that they do their 
duty; he has to superintend and direct the catalogue ; he generally is here one hour more, at 
least, than he is bound every day. Then, again, recollect the number of languages a man must 
know, and the judgment and discretion in applying the rules in many cases which that requires. 
Then with respect to Mr. Watts, consider the memory he must have in putting up books, and 
recollecting what books have been purchased, in order that there may be no duplicates; in 
suggesting purchases with judgment and discernment in all sciences and in all languages ;—that 
is required of him. These men have now got to the top of the tree, and unless one of us should 
make a vacancy, there is no promotion, and even then they are not certain of getting it; the 
amount they now receive is the utmost they can get, except they become Assistant Librarians. 
As I have mentioned before, in Mr. Baber’s time there were these officers in my department :— 
Mr. Baber, who for five days a-week, had 425/. a-year; Mr. Carlisle, who, for two days a-week, 
had 2007. a-year; Mr. Cary, who, for five days a-week, had 345/. a-year; Mr. Glover, who, for 
the same service, had the same amount of money ; Mr. Armstrong, who, for three days a-week, 
had 1957. ; lastly, myself, who, for six days a-week, had 275]. a-year. There were, therefore, 
six officers. The Trustees had 26 days a-week of service from these officers, and they paid 
1785/. a-year for that. They now have only two officers—Mr. Garnett and myself, and the 
pay 10002 to the two: there is no extra Assistant Librarian ; and in order to direct well this 
library, as it is now on a much larger scale than it was before, I may take this opportunity of 
saying, that to encourage good servants and have the service well carried on, Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Watts ought to be made extra Assistant Librarians, like Mr. Garnett. As I said before, 
when the library was much less, there was a Keeper—Mr. Baber, and two Assistant Librarians 
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—besides the officers of the King’s Library—and now there is only one. TI think that the two 
assistants ought be made Assistant Librarians, and have an increased or increasing remunera- 
tion up to the 400/., which Mr. Garnett gets now, and that would come to 1800/, a-year, which 
would be within 152. of the sum that was spent in old times. The Trustees would have for 
that 24 days’ service a-week, with less holidays than in former times ; and, as far as 1am 
concerned, longer attendance during some of the summer weeks. Without that the service will 
not. be carried on as it ought, and the public will suffer. 

9540. What I collect generally from your answer is, that the mode of paying the assistants, 
both permanent and temporary, requires, in your opition, to be revised ?—Yes; and revised 
for the library, which is peculiarly situated. 

9541. What you have to say with regard to the permanent assistants would apply so far 
to the supernumerary assistants also; that their scale of payment requires, in your opinion, 
to be revised ?—Certainly, but not on the same principles nor to the same extent as the others, 

9542. (Lord Wrottesley.) Did you receive any answer to your remonstrance to the Trustees 
on the subject of the salary of Mr. Jones?—To the best of my belief, never. 

9543. You made it appear clearly, that Mr. Jones would’ suffer by his promotion ?—Yes, 
very clearly; and they made an alteration, but they never answered me. 

9544, Did they make the alteration in conformity with your remonstrance? Did they 
redress the injustice you had pointed out ?—No ; not altogether. 

9545. To what extent did they do so ?—He lost something less; he lost two or three 
pounds instead of losing ten pounds, or something of that sort a-year. There is another 
case not unlike that of Mr. Jones. Mr. Bullen was an extra assistant, he had been here more 


| than five years; he got three guineas a-week, namely, 10s. 6d. a-day. He has been made a 


permanent assistant; he has an appointment on a stamp which cost, I believe 6/., and he gets 
10s. a-day, instead of 10s. 6d. 

9546. He loses sixpence a-day ?—Yes; he sent me a letter setting forth his grievance, and 
I sent it to the Trustees, 

9547. Have you received any answer ?—No, 

9548, When did it go?—About a month ago. 

9549. (Sir C. Lemon.) When was the alteration made in Mr. Watts’ salary ?—I cannot 


_ tell you, the alterations have been made at such different periods. 


9550. Are you aware when the last alteration was made in the salary of the supernumerary 


| assistants ?—No. 


9551. In the Return, dated the 14th May, 1847, it is put down at 8s. 9d. a-day ?—It has 


_ been made since. 


9552. (Lord Seymour.) With regard to the transcribers, are they paid like the supernu- 


| merary assistants ?—No. 


9553. They again are at another scale ?—Yes, and that I have got increased. 

9554. You stated that you had made an application to the Trustees respecting transcribers, 
and that you had obtained a higher rate of payment for the transcribers, is that so ?—It is. 

9555. Then in that case the Trustees took your Report into consideration and adopted it 2— 


Yes. I had an interview with them, and interviews are always better than reports. I had an 


opportunity of telling them that these people were badly paid. I explained how it was; they 


| saw the injustice of it; they said that certainly something must be done, and they did some- 


thing a long time afterwards. From 25s. the pay was raised to 32s., with a sort of increase 
up to 36s. a-week. The extra transcribers, those who have just been engaged for a short 


_time, for eight or ten months, for the arrears, get at the rate of 32s. a-week for every day they 


are actually employed. 
9556. There are nine transcribers; three are permanent, and six are temporary ?—Yes, 
9557. Now, with respect to the attendants, what is the mode of payment of the attendants? 


_—The permanent attendants are paid at a certain rate by the year. They are divided into 
classes; there is the first, second, and third class; and there is a different payment for them. 


There are, moreover, supernumerary attendants, and those supernumerary attendants are paid 


so much a-day, without any increase. In this alteration of salary the same thing has happened 
_to the attendants which has happened to the assistants, namely, that some attendants by being 


promoted have lost money. 
9558. (The Lord Advocate.) Upon what principle is the difference of scale of remuneration 


| to the attendants regulated? Is the higher scale given in respect of longer service to the Museum, 


or in respect of the different work in which they are engaged ?—In respect of being promoted 
from one class to another. 

9559. You have different scales of remuneration ; upon what principle is the scale of remu- 
heration adjusted? Is it in respect of work done by each of those attendants in each class, or 
in respect of the length of their time of service in the Museum?—Neither; it is in respect of 
being put in a certain class, rather than in a certain other class, and I understand that they 


are put in that class by the Principal Trustees. There are some papers which haye not been 


printed for the Commissioners which explain it, and I delivered them in and stated how it is 
done. There is a certain number of attendants, say six, who are to be of the first class; there 
are six who are to be of the second class; and there are twelve who are to be of the third class. 
Upon a vacancy happening in the first class, for instance, whenever I have been consulted, I 


| have always suggested that the men should be promoted according to their seniority, except in 


one case, where there was very good reason for departing from it. But it has happened that a 
stranger, or a supernumerary attendant, has been taken from the supernumerary class and 
passed over all the others, and placed in the first class, not only without my having anything 
to do with it, but against my express wish ; nor do [ know for what reason it was done, 

9560. (Lord Wrottesley.) You mean that you recommended that a asus eee should 
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be made a second-class man, and that a second-class man should be made a first-class man, 
when a vacancy occurred?—Yes; that was not done, and that is an injustice by which all of 
them have suffered. j ; : 

9561. (The Lord Advocate.) The first class are the highest paid 2—Yes, 

9562. And the second class are higher paid than the third ?—Yes. 

9563. Then the pay given to the first class is in respect of the higher and more important 
duties they perform ?—No; it is because they are appointed. 

9564, Is there no difference in the duties ?—None at all. 

9565. Are the duties the same of all the attendants ?—Yes. 

9566. (Lord Wrottesley.) You mean that it may have happened that a third-class man has 
been longer in the Museum than a first-class man ?—Yes; and it may happen that a third- 
class man is a much better man than a first-class man. ; na 

9567. (The Lord Advocate.) Then this scale of payment is not regulated upon any principle 
you have assigned ?—No; and I have remonstrated with the Principal Trustees, and I had m 
papers returned to me by the Trustees, because they told me they had nothing to do with these 
appointments. It was not the case of an appointment; it was the case of a promotion, that is, 
it was the case of a man remaining the same, but being better paid; and the pay by the Act 
of Parliament depends on the Trustees in general. It was not to make an attendant something 
else than an attendant; it was to leave him an attendant, but to pay him better, My remon- 
strance was returned to me. 

9568. To remove him to something better after long service ?—Service had nothing to do 
with it. 

9569, Your principle is to promote the attendants in respect of long service ?—Yes. 

9570. (Lord Wrottesley.) And better service also?—Yes. 

9571. ( Chairman.) And that promotion depends on the Principal Trustees ?—It does; but I 
do not believe the Principal Trustees knew anything about it on the occasion I alludeto, TI 
do not believe the Principal Trustees knew the injustice they were committing. 

9572. The order or the instruction, or whatever were the means by which that promotion 
was made, was directed or signed by the principal Trustees ?—Exactly. 

9573. ‘The General Board of ‘Trustees had nothing to do with it ?—In the case of promotion 
they had, in my opinion; they read the Act of Parliament differently. 

9574. Did the General Board of Trustees interfere in these promotions ?—They have not 
done so lately; they did in old times. 

9575. They did so in old times, but have not done so lately ?—That is so. 

9576. You yourself had not interfered with them?—No. I remonstrated. I wrote to the 
Principal Trustees, that it was taking away all power from me, if these men were to see that 
good conduct and satisfaction given to me was of no use for them in their promotion. 

9577-8. In consequence of that representation there was no alteration made?—No; and one 
of the greatest difficulties, particularly in my department where there are so many people, is 
the want of power over them. 

9579. (Lord Seymour.) You have spoken of the assistants, of the attendants, and of the 
transcribers; and you have said that you think the scale of payment of the assistants and of 
the attendants ought to be revised ?—Certainly. 

9580. As the transcribers also have presented a memorial to this Commission, and as you 
did apply to the Trustees, and obtained from them an increase of payment for the transcribers, 
in your opinion have the transcribers now any fair cause of complaint ?—I think not, provided 
the head of the department had something more to do with the appointments. 

9581. On the subject of payment, the memorialists, the undersigued transcribers of the new 
library, have presented to the Commissioners a memorial, in which they state, “That your 
Memorialists are now engaged in the discharge of their duties at a salary of 4s. 2d. for every 
day that they are actually employed, with an increase of 4d. per day after five years’ service; 
an emolument much below that of most of the attendants, who are not expected to know any- 
thing, but simply to read and write, and whose position cannot be considered on a par with 
that of your Memorialists.”” Now, are the facts there stated in your opinion correct ; first, as 
to the salaries actually paid, and, secondly, as to the payment compared with the payment of 
the attendants ?—They were correct ; they are not now, because an increase has taken place 
since the presenting of the memorial. 

9582. The Commissioners are to understand, that, as to their payment, that has been in- 
creased since that memorial ?—It has. 

9583. Then, it is in reference to that increase, you say, that you think they are now suffi- 
ciently paid, as far as mere payment goes?—As to the mere payment; but if there were the 
fair chance, when they deserve it, of their becoming assistants, that would be more encouraging 
than even their haying 10s. more a-week now. 

9584. Then, you think, that after a person has been employed as a transcriber, he has fitted 
himself, in some degree, for the position of assistant ?—-I think that if he has proper qualifica- 
tions, and has taken pains with himself (and I believe some of the very men of whom I have 
spoken very highly ona former occasion have done all they can to instruct themselves by learning 
languages and the system of cataloguing), he ought to be encouraged, and promoted to be an 
assistant. 

9585. (Lord Wrottesley.) You have stated that, since the date of the memorial of the 
transcribers, an alteration has taken place in their payment. To what extent has their payment 
been increased since the date of that memorial ?—They are to begin with 32s., and to go to 36s. 

9586. Will that have the effect of making their payments greater than the payments to the 
attendants ?—No, it will not ; there will be attendants of the first class, who have been here a 
great number of years, who will get more than they do, in spite of this increase. 
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9587. Can you mention how much more those of the first class will get ?—The attendants 
of the first class, if I am not mistaken, go to 105/. a year; and you will find in these returns 
there are some who are actually paid that sum, 

9588. How much is the other ?—The 36s. a-week will never come to that. 

9589, (Lord Seymour.) You were asked at your last examination to give us a return of the 
number of books bound in 1839, and the cost at which they were bound ; and a similar return 
of the number of books bound in 1847, and the cost at which they were bound ?—Yes; and 
upon that occasion T called the Commissioners’ attention to a pamphlet, in which these sums 
have been misstated. 

9590. A pamphlet of Mr. Gray’s?—Yes, I produce the original returns to Parliament, in 
order that there may be no mistake about it. The statement in the pamphlet is, that in 1839 
9900 volumes were bound, at a cost of 2210. 18s., and that, in 1847, 7360 volumes were 
bound, at a cost of 35871. I find in the return of 1839, these words, “ More than 5200 of the 
King’s pamphlets have been bound; exclusive of these, more than 4700 volumes of various 
sizes have been newly bound.” Undoubtedly the 5200 pamphlets, and the 4700 volumes, make 


9900 articles, which he chooses to call yolumes. Then, for 1847, I find in the return, that the 


number of volumes was 10,589, bound in 7360, including 673 pamphlets. In point of fact, I 
bound 10,589 volumes, of which only 643 were pamphlets; and in the other case, I bound 
9900 volumes, of which 5200 were pamphlets ; so much as to the articles. As to the sum spent, 
it is not true that in 1839 the sum spent by me in binding was 2210/. 18s. The sum which 
was spent in binding was 14387. for 1839, and 20071. 18s. for 1847, for printed books, instead 
of 35877. All that Mr. Gray puts to my charge, as if I alone had spent it, has been spent all 
over the house for binding. I have repeatedly begged of the Trustees, seeing that this very 
odium would be thrown upon me, that they would have the goodness to grant a separate sum 
for the binding of printed books, and make a separate return to Parliament. I never could 
obtain it; they never even answered me, and in consequence [am made to appear to have 
thrown away an enormous sum of money. The Trustees would have made the alteration had 
Thad the means of explaining personally why I asked my account for binding to be kept 
distinct from the others. 

9591. ‘Then the binding included the binding of manuscripts, as well as the binding of 
books ?—The sum mentioned in the statement of Mr. Gray includes manuscripts, printed books, 
and books of all sorts bound for each department; even for his own and by his own orders, in 
1847 ; but he sets down to my charge alone the whole sum expended. 


[ The Witness withdrew.} 
Adjourned till Tuesday next, at eleven o'clock. 
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Tvuespay, May 15, 1849. 
The Eart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Lord Seymour, Viscount Canntne, Lord Wrorrestzy, Bishop of Norwicu, The Lorp 
Apvocate, Sir P. Ecerton, Sir C. Lemon, and Mr. Mitners. 


Antonio Panizzi, Esq., further examined. 


9592. (Lord Seymour.) Have you anything you wish to explain or add to the evidence 
which you gave on your last examination?—I have. The Commissioners must have seen that 
I was then anxious to offer them some explanation with regard to certain pamphlets of Mr. 
Gray ; not the last, because I knew that the last had been at once returned to him by the 
Chairman of this Commission, and I did not therefore wish to say anything about that, but 
the former ones. At the same time, I applied to the Trustees, and then asked them whether 
it was right that an officer should “be forced into a squabble” by and against another 
officer. I have received a resolution, which they passed at their last meeting, on Saturday the 
12th inst., which I beg to read, because that will dispense with the necessity of my ever 
noticing any of Mr. Gray’s pamphlets again. The resolution is this:— With reference to 
Mr. Panizzi’s Report of the 11th May, as to the distribution of a pamphlet by Mr. Gray, 
it was resolved, that the Trustees approve of the conduct of Mr. Panizzi in having forborne 
from publishing or printing any answers to the pamphlets by Mr. Gray, and in appealing to 
the Trustees for their opinion as to the course which he ought to pursue. The Trustees 
consider that it could not conduce to the interests of the Museum were officers of the establish- 
ment to enter into printed controversies on matters connected with their respective departments, 
The Trustees are prepared to receive and inquire into any complaint which any officer of the 
Museum may feel himself justified in preferring, or any representation offered with a view 
of advancing the interests of the Museum. They recommend Mr. Panizzi to maintain 
entire silence with regard to Mr. Gray’s pamphlets, so far at least as any appeal to the publie 
is concerned, and do not consider it necessary, for their satisfaction, to call upon Mr. Panizzi 
for any vindication of his conduct as impugned by Mr. Gray. It was ordered: That a 
copy of this mimute be communicated by the Principal Librarian to the heads of the 
several departments.” After such a resolution, unless the Commissioners wish me to give any 
explanation respecting the topics treated of in those pamphlets, I shall say no more. J am quite 
satisfied with the approbation of the Trustees, who are the only persons whom I have to look to. 

9593. In commenting upon the catalogue, will you, in the first place, state the history of 
the new catalogue, as to its commencement, when the first commencement of the new cata- 
logue for the Museum was proposed to the Trustees ?—On the 12th of April, 1834, the 
Trustees called upon Mr. Baber, who was then the head of the Department of Printed Books, 
to give them an account of the existing state of the catalogue. Mr. Baber sent in a Report on 
the 12th of April, 1834, in which he mentioned what catalogues we had; that is, an octavo 
catalogue, in which all the titles were entered up to 1819; then there were all the additions 
made in manuscript from 1820 to the date of his Report ; then there were what he at that 
time considered to be 10,000 pamphlets, but which turned out to be near 20,000, in the 
King’s Library, which were entirely uncatalogued; but in his account he did not mention 
the catalogue of the Banksian Library, the titles of which had been inserted in manuscript in 
the catalogue of 1819, as additions ; nor did he mention the manuscript catalogue by Thomason, 
of the Tracts on the Civil Wars. In consequence of that Report of Mr. Baber the new catalogue 
was determined upon, and the Trustees asked Mr. Baber to state upon what principle he 
meant that it should be compiled. 

9594. In the Appendix No. 10, I find a Report of Mr. Baber, dated April 12th, 1834; 
but it does not appear from ‘these papers that that was the first communication repecting the 
catalogues, because, turning back to the previous page, I find a Report from Mr. Horne on the 
classed catalogue ?—Of that I know nothing: Mr. Horne was engaged by the Trustees, 
independent of Mr. Baber and of the officers of the establishment, to draw up a classed 
catalogue; he was engaged upon that work when I came here. At one time he had assistants, 
because it could not be expected that one man alone would be able to draw up a classed 
catalogue of the whole library ; but there was an outery for an alphabetical catalogue in those 
days, and little by little the classed catalogue was given up: it was given up definitively when 
the plan of Mr. Baber, of which I was speaking, was given in, and the new catalogue decided 
upon. Before that, however, the classed catalogue had been going on dwindling to nothing, 
because no assistant at all had been left to Mr. Horne, and he alone was working upon it. 

9595. Mr. Baber, in his Report, speaks fitst of the alphabetical catalogue, which is partly 
printed and partly in manuscript; then he speaks of the classed catalogue entirely in manu- 

Script, a portion of which embraces the King’s Library, in twelve volumes folio ?—It embraces 
only the King’s Library. 

9596. If you read the sentence it is, “ The classed catalogue is entirely in manuscript ; the 
portion which embraces the King’s Library is in twelve volumes folio.” "That would lead me 
to suppose that the classed catalogue embraced other collections in the Museum ; and it goes 
on to say, in the next sentence, “ Mr. Horne having recently reported upon the portion of the 
classed catalogue of the books in the old library, Mr, Baber most respectfully refers the 
Trustees to that report for a detailed account of the state of that catalogue ?”—That is the dis- 
tinction; there is a classed catalogue in twelve volumes folio, all in manuscript, which came 
here when the King’s Library came here; and those are the twelve volumes of which Mr, 


St ml ‘ 
hee speaks, Then he goes on and speaks of Mr. Horne’s classed catalogue of the old 
ibrary, 
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9597. Then the next set of catalogues of which he speaks are the hand-catalooues ?—Yes ; the 
hand-catalogues. Perhaps it may be necessary to explain, that these are eatalosnes in which the 
headings only are entered, with a topical arrangement, if I may so express myself : the titles 
are arranged as the books stand on the shelves ; for instance, in those days we went by rooms, 
and if there was 7, A. c. on a book, it meant that that book stood in the seventh room, in press 
A.,and on shelf c.; and it had a number, moreover, which meant that it occupied a particular 
place on a particular shelf. The advantage of the hand-catalogue is immense for the security 
of the collection, because if we had not the hand-catalogue, upon seeing that a book was 
missing from its place, I should not know what was the missing book, but if I know that 
the tenth book on shelf c., in press A., of the seventh room, is wanting, by the hand-catalogue 
I see that it is Virgil,” for instance; and then I go to the general catalogue, and I find 
that the ‘ Virgil” which stands in the seventh room, press A., shelf ¢., number 10, is such a 
« Virgil,” and then I can traee it. 

9598. Then are the Commissioners to understand that the hand-catalogue is of no use for 
readers in the reading-room, but that it is only of use for the persons in the library ?—It is not 
of the slightest use to readers. 

9599. It is merely of use for persons in the department to know when books are missing, or 
where books are ?—To know what particular book is on a particular shelf; we can find the 
title of the book from the place which it occupies ; whereas, in general, we find the place which 
a book occupies from the title of the book itself, It is, perhaps, useless to add, that the hand- 
catalogues became good for nothing, and mere waste paper, the moment the new building 
was occupied and the library re-arranged: we have no hand-catalogue now. The old hand- 
catalogue, however, enables us to trace sometimes, from the old marks, some books. 

9600. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you propose to make a hand-catalogue ?—Yes; there is a 
plan approved by the Trustees for making a hand-catalogue, but we cannot make a hand- 
catalogue until the general catalogue is made, for the reason that we only put the headings. 
Until we have fixed the heading, which a certain book standing in a certain place is to 
receive in the general catalogue, we cannot enter it in the hand-eatalogue ; or else the hand- 
catalogue, instead of serving as an assistance, might tend to confuse us, because we should find 
a thing entered one way in one, and another way in the other. 

9601. (Lord Seymour.) At a Committee on April 12, 1834, Mr. Baber is ordered to 
ak “the general principles upon which he proposes to form the new alphabetical catalogue?” 
—Yes. 

9602. Now will you go on with your history ?—Mr. Baber did report on the 26th of April, 
1834. By the statutes of 1833, the catalogue was to be full and accurate; and Mr. Baber 
proposed, first, that the titles should be in the words of the author, exhibiting with perspicuity 
all that the author meant to convey in the description of his book; second, that in cases of 
anonymous publications, some such principal word should be selected from the title as a head- 
ing, as would direct most readily the student to the entry; and, thirdly, that there should be 
cross-references to the greatest possible extent, with so much of the title of the publication as 
would identify the principal entry at once. Those are three of the great principles of the plan 
of Mr. Baber. ‘To carry out that plan, Mr. Baber proposed, first, that one person, an officer, 
should be responsible for its execution, who should see that the assistants executed their work 
properly, for which purpose the titles were to be revised by the officer as fast as they came into 
his hands from the hands of the assistants; secondly, that after the whole series of titles had 
been finally arranged, and not before, the catalogue should be sent to press; and, thirdly, that 
supposing the titles were 300,000, five or six years should be allowed for the preparation of 
the titles, and at least three years for printing. On the 30th of April, Mr. Baber suggested, in 
addition, that the books should be catalogued shelf by shelf, until the whole library was gone 
through. 

9603. At page 107, of Appendix No. 10, I see that Mr. Baber stated his opinion, that a 
classed catalogue would not be extensively used; he then stated that it would be inexpedient 
to print any portion of the new catalogue before the whole of it was complete in manuscript, 
and that the most advisable method of proceeding with the catalogue would be by beginning 
with one or more rooms, and advancing shelf by shelf ?—Yes. 

9604. Those were three principles that he laid down, as the mode of preparing the catalogue 
apparently ?—Yes. 

9605. Then another principle to which you have called attention is, that the officer who was 
appointed to the special business of superintending should be responsible for the proper execu- 
tion of the whole work ?—Yes. 

9606. Will you proceed to state whether or not those principles were adopted ?—They have 
not been adopted ; or, rather, they have been departed from. 

9607. Were they, in the first instance, adopted ?—Not the plan of execution. The Trustees 
approved of the plan of the catalogue, but not of the plan of execution. 

9608. The principles were adopted upon which it was to be formed; but the plan of 
execution, so far as putting it under the superintendence of one head, was not adopted ?—It 
was not. 

9609. Are you able at once to refer to that? If you will look at the next page, you will see 
that Mr. Baber begins by stating, « Presuming that the plan for the catalogue, which he has 
had the honour to submit to the Trustees for their approbation, is to be adopted ?”’-—If the 
Commissioners will look at page 107, immediately after what has been repeated by the 
Trustees, re-echoing the Report of Mr. Baber, as to proceeding shelf by shelf, they will find 
that he was told to report, “As to the best method of preparing a complete Alphabetical 
Catalogue of the Library of Printed Books in the shortest possible time, upon the supposition 
that Mr. Panizzi, Mr. Glover, and Mr. Horne, can be simultaneously employed, with a sufh- 
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‘cient number of assistants to each.” That led him to make his other Report of the 6th of 
May, which will be found at page 109, That plan of execution is the one which was adopted 
on the 6th of May, as the Commissioners will see at page 109. . 

9610. In that Report of the 6th of May, it is stated, ‘‘ That the titles, as far as they are 
corrected, be alphabetically arranged by some one or more competent attendants, previously to 
their being put into the hands of some one of the librarians, to whom may hereafter be 
confided the management of preparing, with the greatest possible despatch, the copy of the 
catalogue for the press.” That would seem to show that Mr. Baber still contemplated one sole 
superintendent ?—Undoubtedly. But the important departure from the original plan was, that 
instead of the revision proceeding simultaneously with the correction of the titles, it was post- 
poned to an indefinite period ; that is to say, the whole of the titles were to be prepared, and 
then the reviser was to go over them again and see whether they were correct. There is no 
way of knowing whether a title is correct, except by looking at the title with the book; it isa 
dry matter of fact: the date, the imprint, the size, as well as the wording of the title of the 
book, are all matters of which you can only judge by seeing the book and the title together. 
I thought at the time that that was such a great evil, that, on the 6th of May, I asked to see 
the Trustees, (as the Commissioners will find by referring to page 110 of Appendix No. 10,) 
although it was stepping out of my way, for the purpose of telling them the great evil that 
would be caused by such a departure from the first plan of Mr. Baber; and afterwards I 
wrote a letter to Mr. Forshall, which will be found at page 110 of Appendix No. 10, dated 
the 8th of May, reminding him of what J had stated to the Trustees; and I am sorry to say, 
that what I foresaw has become too true; that is the origin of the whole of the embarrassment 
in which we are now placed. 

9611. At page 110 of Appendix No. 10, I find you state, “That the catalogue will not be 
so uniformly compiled by Mr. Horne, Mr. Glover, a German, and myself, as it would have 
been according to the plan proposed by Mr. Baber in his first Report ; not, of course, because 
I was to superintend the work, but because we are not to have any superintendent giving his 
undivided attention to it; and the responsibility for the general tone of the catalogue will rest 
with no one?”—Yes; and the fourth reason is, ‘‘ That a general revision of the catalogue will 
be ultimately indispensable, and that such a revision will cause a further loss of time and 
expense.”’ My opinion is, that if that first plan both of compilation and of execution had been 
adopted, the catalogue would by this time have been ready, either for printing or for tran- 
scribing, even with the enormous inaccuracy of the titles which has actually been found, 
from experience and from cataloguing the books, and even though their number is so much 
larger in comparison with what Mr. Baber supposed. In those days we went only theoreti- 
cally to work; we did not know how long it would take to revise these titles; but experience 
has taught us that the reviser could go through more work than we then supposed he could do, 
and we have thus found that we should have been able to bring the catalogue up to the present 
time complete in manuscript according to the plan of Mr. Baber. But besides that departure 
from the plan of execution, there was another. It was supposed that a certain number of 
persons were to be at work upon this catalogue: now, for various reasons—which the Com- 
missioners will find stated in a paper of mine, which is printed in Appendix No. 10, where I 
give the history of this catalogue at greater length than I can do now—the assistants who were 
working at it were taken from that work; we had not so many hands as we were to have, and 
some of those who were upon it were taken away from it. We went on in this manner until 
the 5th of December, 1838, when I had been appointed Keeper of the Printed Books. 

9612. You were appointed Keeper of the Printed Books on the 15th of July, 1837, I think? 
—Yes. 

9613. We have left off at May, 1834. From May, 1834, to the time you were appointed, 
being three years, had not considerable progress been made in the catalogue upon the prin- 
ciples agreed to by the Trustees?—It went on in the way I have stated, from May, 1834, 
until February, 1836, when the Trustees again asked for a Report, which Mr. Baber sent in; 
and, moreover, they asked all of us to state our opinion about it. At page 130 of Appendix 
No. 10, there is a Report of mine of the 23rd of February, 1836, in which I again pressed 
them to adhere to the first plan of Mr. Baber; but nothing was done. I never heard that 
my Report was ever read. 

9614. You state these words—“In the principles laid down in the Report of Mr. Baber, 
I fully concurred at the time, with one or two trifling exceptions not worth mentioning, and I 
only regretted that it did not go far enough; but I foresaw that it would be difficult to obtain 
even what was asked. I am still of the same opinion. The principal and most important 
part of that plan, is the leaving its execution to one single person, an officer of this house.” 
Is that the part to which you are referring?—Yes; and a little before that I had said, « To 
have such a work executed in a consistent manner, all details must be left to the person who 
should have the superintendence of the work.” I became Keeper of the Printed Books in 
1837. 

9615. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) What had taken place in the interim?—We went on upon 
the plan which had been approved by the Trustees in May, 1834, that is, Mr. Horne cata- 
logued books, I catalogued books, Mr. Glover catalogued books, and Mr. Schier catalogued 
books ; we were sometimes taken off for other duties; Mr. Schier was here a short time com- 
paratively; Mr. Glover left us, and thus the work went on very slowly. I had an inter- 
view with the Trustees on the 9th of December, 1837, as the ‘Commissioners will find by 
referring to page 153 of Appendix No. 10; and I pointed out to them the evils that had followed 
from not adhering to the first plan of execution proposed by Mr. Baber. 

9616. (Lord Seymour.) Before you go to December, 1837, let us understand more clearly 
upon what plan the catalogue had gone on being made. Had the titles been revised by those 
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who prepared them?—Yes; they had been revised, altered, or corrected, so far as to make 
them fit for the person who was to go over them afterwards. According to the original plan, WOE eae ehn 
a reviser wotild have settled at once where a title was to go. When it was left to three or May 15, 1849. SB aR 
four persons, independent of each other, who knew, in general, in what way the work was to i 
be executed, but who were not kept to itin a uniform or consistent manner, the first thine which 
it was necessary to leave out was all the cross-references, because Mr. Baber saw Dated tele 
(as we all saw) that if we had put cross-references to headings, as each of us thought they ought 
to be put, when the reviser came to revise he would have altered many of those headings; con- 
sequently, all the cross-references to those so altered would have been wrong, and the first effect 
of that departure from the first plan of Mr. Baber was, that it obliged us to leave out all the et rea: 
cross-references. ay Mem 

9617. Then that was a departure from the great principle laid down by Mr. Baber, which ‘ie 
was the adoption of the plan of cross-references to its greatest possible extent ?—The principle of 
having these cross-references made was never altered ; but we could not make them at the time 
we drew up the principal entry. 

9618. (The Lord Advocate.) You could not make them at the time because the headings 
were not fixed ?—Exactly. 

9619. Until the headings were fixed you could not proceed with the cross-references, 
because, when titles were changed, all the cross-references fixed for them were useless ?— 
Just so. 

9620. (Lord Seymour.) In preparing this catalogue upon the principle laid down by Mr. Hany 
Baber, had you no rule given you by him for cataloguing ?—We had 16 rules, which are printed in 
in the Appendix, and which were extracts, in fact, from his Report, so far as the Report was Ae 
applicable to the altered state of affairs. For instance, in those rules there is not a word about sae 
cross-references. At page 167 the Commissioners will find those rules. I think it requisite to 
state, that although my name is attached to those rules, I objected very much to having it 
put to them, and I do not know why it should be there at all. ‘There is a long correspondence 
on this point; in Return 10, p. 167, there are six letters about it; I was requested to sign the 
tules, I said they were Mr. Baber’s rules, and not my rules; but, however, as the Secretary 
insisted that I should sign them, I signed them, I presume, although I do not recollect having 
done so. 4 da 

9621. Then, up to September, 1837, the catalogue had gone on being prepared upon the ae 
general principle of those 16 rules ?—Yes, as far as I can say. DSO 

9622. Are you aware whether considerable progress had been made ?—If the Commissioners ga tai 
will look at about the middle of page 154, Appendix No. 10, they will see that we considered i Been 
that. in December, 1837, about 60,000 titles had been prepared in that manner; and I sug- aaa 
gested, upon that occasion that the first thing to be done was to revise and arrange those A 
before we went further, because they were in that state to which, according to the second He) 
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Report of Mr. Baber, they were to be brought, namely, to be ready for the officer to go over Wee sl a 
them. Then I went back to my old plan, and I said, “ Let us go no further; this is time : 


thrown away; let us first revise what has been done, and let us proceed in future on the system 
of revising and correcting at the same time.” 

9623. Did you propose that to the Trustees?—Yes, I so stated—* Instead of engaging 
three young gentlemen, as suggested in it’’ (that is, in the Report of April 26, 1834), « two Vea ti 
only might be now employed, to give time to the officer to whose care the revision and the 
direction of the work is to be entrusted, to arrange and finally revise the titles (about 60,000) 
corrected and re-written by Mr. Horne, Mr. Glover, Mr. Schier, and Mr. Panizzi, and to 
catalogue, or see catalogued, according to that plan, the works henceforth added to the 
library.” I wanted the thing to be brought to the point when everything should have been 


done according to one plan, anal that then we should go forward clearly, and continue on that 
plan. But if we went on cataloguing independent of each other, without reference to what we 
had done, we should only be adding an enormous mass of arrears, which it would be im- 
possible to have overcome. 

9624. Was that suggestion of yours adopted ?—No, it was not adopted. We went on until, 
on the 12th of January, 1838, feeling that what we did was wrong, I made a Report to the 
Trustees, which will be found at page 156, Appendix No. 10. 

9625. (Lord Wrottesley.) Finding that your written Report was not attended to, did you 
request an interview with the Trustees on any one of those occasions ?—I had an interview on 
that very occasion, which I have mentioned. At page 153 it will be seen, that ‘‘ the Trustees Meath 
conferred with Mr. Panizzi at considerable length.” And then, with titles in my hand, I Wiehe 
endeayoured to point out to them the evils which were resulting from the system which had pr ae aa 
been adopted ; and there also is a note at the bottom of the page, in which J said (as I had said be i! a 


to them) that the labour upon those titles was almost thrown away, because they would have mit 


to be revised. This is the note :—*“ The labour is not thrown away altogether, but it is never- eM A tbh i 
theless fortunate that no more progress has been made in this work. The time that it will | Ait 

take one person to render.uniform and consistent what has been done, will be nearly equal to me CEM | 
that which has been spent upon it; whilst, according to Mr. Baber’s first plan, the corrections Ban EN (ert if 


and alterations, as well as the necessary ultimate revision, would proceed part passu, and insure 
despatch, uniformity, and correctness.” HE 

9626. (Lord Seymour.) At page 153 it is said, after your conference with the Trustees, it aH 
was ordered “ that Mr. Panizzi report to the ‘Trustees whether in the collation and correction 
of the 60,000 titles revised since May, 1834, the rules laid down by Mr. Baber have been 
observed or not.” That would lead one to suppose that those 60,000 titles had been revised ? 
—They were not revised, and I would refer the Commissioners to my Report of the I1th of 
the same month, at page 154. 
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9627. You see, from the words, “ Ordered that Mr. Panizzi report to the Trustees, 
whether in the collation and correction of the 60,000 titles the rules laid down by Mr. Baber 
have been observed or not,” it looks as if the Trustees supposed that the 60,000 titles had been 
revised ?—Yes; but if they supposed it they were wrong, and I undeceived them. In my 
Report of the 12th of January, 1838, at page 156, at the very beginning, I say, “ As to these 
rules having been complied with, Mr. Panizzi thinks that the gentlemen engaged upon the 
catalogue have done all in their power to do so; but he 1s nevertheless of opinion that the 
work will be deficient in uniformity as well as consistency, and that what has been done will 
not save much of the time of the person who has finally to revise the whole. First, because 
to ascertain this very fact, whether the rules have been attended to or not, it will be necessary 
to collate every book with the title. Secondly, because whatever rules may be laid down, it is 
utterly impossible to provide for all possible cases, and consequently too much will be: left to 
the discretion of each individual. Thirdly, because it cannot be expected that the same rule 
may always be interpreted and applied alike by different individuals.” 

9628. (The Lord Advocate.) Will you look at page 146, page 156, and page 169. At the 
bottom of page 146 I find this is your Report of November 9, 1837 :— From the Reports 
made to the Trustees by the several gentlemen employed in revising the slips fer a new cata- 
logue, it seems that the number of titles prepared or revised according to the plan fixed upon 
by the Trustees on the 6th May, 1834, after a Report from Mr. Baber of the same date, are 
59,351. As to their being sufficiently correct for the printer, Mr. Panizzi apprehends that, 
according to the plan adopted, they can only be fit for ‘being put into the hands of some one of 
the librarians, to whom may hereafter be confided the management of preparing, with the 
greatest possible despatch, the copy of the catalogue for the press.’ ‘These were ‘the words 
made use of by Mr. Baber in his Report of the 6th of May just referred to. ‘Till the whole 
of the titles be so corrected and revised (supposing that plan to be persisted in), none can be 
put into the hands of any librarian, to render them fit either for the printer or for transcribers,” 
You say there are about 60,000 titles prepared or revised according to the plan fixed upon by 
the Trustees, Then you say, that to ascertain the fact whether the rules have been attended 
to, it will be necessary to collate every book with the title. When you come to December 26th, 
1838, you say, “ From this Report, it appears that this revision would oceupy five or six years, 
supposing these titles to be 300,000. Of these titles about 60,000 were revised up to the 9th 
of November, 1837, as Mr. Panizzi reported on that day.” What is the meaning of ‘ 60,000 
were revised up to the 9th of November, 1837?’’ Does that mean revised by collating the 
titles with the books, or what does it mean?—There were two sorts of revisions mentioned to 
the Trustees ; the first was a revision upon a plan of Mr. Baber of April, 1834; that was the 
plan which the Trustees abandoned. And there was the plan that Mr. Baber suggested as 
the next best, on the 6th of May, 1834, The Commissioners will have the goodness to bear 
in mind that I here speak of titles corrected and revised according to the plan of May, not 
according to the plan of April; that is to say, the titles were corrected and reyised by people 
independent of each other, which is what I objected to. Now, I will refer to a passage which 
has been read, at page 156, and the Commissioners will observe that I say ‘* according to the 

plan fixed by the Trustees on the 6th of May, 1834.” ‘Then, again, in my report of 12th 
January, 1838, I begin by saying, that I speak of revision according to the plan of the 6th 
May, 1834; but at the top of page 169, to which your Lordship has referred me, I state that 
“ the titles were to have been revised according to Mr. Baber’s Report of April 26th; and 
from this Report it appears that that revision would occupy five or six years.” I spoke under 
the impression it would do so; but of the titles which had been actually revised—of the 60,000 
—TI had already stated in the Report of November 9th, that I spoke of those revised according 
to the plan of May. 

9629. (Lord Seymour.) At page 169 you state, “When Mr. Panizzi had the honour to 
report on the subject, on the 11th instant, he did so under the impression that the catalogue 
would not be sent to press till the whole of the titles had been revised, according to Mr. 
Baber’s Report of April 26th, 1834. From this Report it appears that such a revision would 
occupy five or six years, supposing the number of titles to be 300,000. Of these titles about 
60,000 were revised up to the 9th of November, 1837, as Mr. Panizzi reported on that day.” 
Then, when you used the word “ revision,” as applied to the 60,00 titles, you did not use it 
in the same sense as you used the word “ revision’? in the sentence before, when you applied 
it to the 300,000 titles 7—No, not in the same sense. I used it, in the second case, in the sense 
in which I used it in my Report of the 9th of November, 1837. 

9630, You were going on to state when you became Keeper of the Printed Books?—Yees, I 
had become already Keeper of the Printed Books in 1837; and on the 12th of January, 
1838, 1 made a Report in which I considered the whole subject again, and | tried to impress 
upon the Trustees the importance of this revision being done at the same time as the preparation 
of the titles, and the importance of uniformity and consistency ; and I fortified myself with the 
opinion of some very great men, asthe Commissioners willsee. [am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of begging them to read that Report—not for my opinion, but that the Commissioners 
may see the opinions, which are quoted in it, of men of great experience, who had compiled 
some of the best catalogues extant. And yet we went on exactly in the same manner as we 
had done hitherto, until, on the 5th December, 1838, I got a letter from the Secretary, telling 
me that the ‘Trustees wanted a plan for the immediate printing of the new alphabetical catalogue 
of the Museum Library. Now this was another departure, and a most important one, from the 
plan of Mr. Baber, because the Trustees knew perfectly well that the titles had not been pre+ 
pared even in the manner which Mr, Baber had suggested in his Report of the 6th of May, 
namely, they had not even got to the point of being ready for the reviser, to whose hands they 
were to go afterwards. And next (which was a st ill greater departure, if possible) there was a 
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departure from the principle that the catalogue should not be sent to press till the whole of it 
was ready in manuscript. But what was still more important, was the letter immediatel 
before that, dated the 4th December, 1838, in which I am asked for a copy of the rules of 
Mr. Baber, for the compilation of the catalogue, and ordered to make those rules as complete 
as they could be made; so that on the 4th of December they had not yet settled what rules 
should be adopted for this catalogue, and on the 5th they wanted the plan to print the whole 
of it. 

9631. With respect to the letter of December 4, 1838, the Trustees ask you for a copy of 
the rules which have been established by Mr. Baber and yourself; and they ask you also that 
you should note any alterations or additions which have been made in those rules since you 
became Keeper of the Printed Books ?—Yes. 

9652. Then at that time the Trustees had not taken under their own superintendence the 
detail of the rules ?—They had not. 

9633. Then up to December, 1838, the Commission are to understand that the catalogue 
had gone on without the Trustees having definitely undertaken to fix a certain set of rules ?— 
Exactly so; and there is no instance in this house, either in the Department of Printed Books 
or in any other department, in which the Trustees have taken upon themselves to fix what 
rules should be followed in drawing up catalogues. 

9634. Then the principle laid down by Mr. Baber, of proceeding shelf by shelf in alpha- 
betical order before the catalogue was completed,—that plan was necessarily abandoned ?— 
Certainly, 

9635. Another plan, which was necessarily abandoned, was of completing it in manuscript 
before sending it to press ?—Certainly. 

9636. Then the only rule laid down by Mr. Baber, to which you still adhered, apparently 
was, that the catalogue was to be strictly alphabetical? —Yes, and that the cross-references 
should be numerous, and in that particular way which he suggested in his first Report of the 
26th of April, 1834, when he suggested the plan for the compilation of the catalogue. 

9637. You still understood that the cross-references were to be numerous ?/—Yes; that was 
never altered. 

9638. But as you had no revision of the titles, the cross-references could not be settled ?— 
No, they were not executed ; but it was always understood that they would be upon that plan. 
If the Commissioners will have the goodness to look at page 166, they will find that—having 
received that letter of the 5th of December, asking me fora plan of going to press imme- 
diately, and the catalogue to continue to be alphabetical—on the 11th of December I stated, 
that the very first thing that should be done was to arrange the titles alphabetically. 

9639. Was that with a view to printing?—Yes. I say, ‘‘ This being done, the titles ought 
to be alphabetically arranged and prepared for press, as proposed by Mr, Baber in his Report 
of the 6th of May, 1834.” Only Mr. Baber proposed, that that should be done after the 
whole was ready, having both been gone over and revised ; and now I was obl ged to try to 


fo) 
do it immediately, without either revision or any order whatever. 


9640. Then on December 15, 1838, it appears that the Trustees, having before determined 
immediately to print a new alphabetical catalogue, stated further, that it was their fixed deter- 
mination to commence the printing of the new alphabetical catalogue ia the course of the 
ensuing year ?—Yes; and then they went on asking me, whether, as Keeper of the Printed 
Books, I was willing to undertake the conduct and superintendence and responsibility of com- 
pleting this catalogue, and carrying it through the press. On that same occasion, they also said, 
that I should make no alteration whatever in- the rules without their permission, “it being 
their opinion that no alteration should be made in any of the rules established by Mr. Baber 
for the preparation and conduct of the catalogue, without the express sanction of this Board ; 
and it being also their wish that in like manner any rules supplementary to those of Mr. Baber, 
which Mr. Panizzi might think it expedient to be adopted, should from time to time be re- 
ported to this Board for its sanction.” 

9641. (Lord Wrottesley.) So that the books were to wait until the Trustees met, and you 
had their sanction for such alterations of the rules as you might be disposed to make ?—Yes. 
It seemed to me that all this was very wrong, and that we were going on ruinously,—I cannot 
express my feelings better than by using that word,—I saw that if we were to continue going 
on in this way, the Trustees would on one day make one rule, and on another day make another 
rule, and that those rules would be inconsistent with each other; and, as the responsibility was 
taken from me of making such rules as I thought proper, I conceived it would not be right 
that they should make rules without knowing exactly what they were doing. I proposed to 
them on the 8th of March, 1839, stating that it was for the reason just mentioned that I made 
this proposal, that since they had begun to draw up some rules, and that I was not to draw up 
any rules, I had better suggest to them a set of rules; that they should take the whole of 
those rules into consideration ; that such rules should be printed, in order that they might know 
exactly what they were doing; that the alterations which should be made in every one of those 
rules, should also be printed; and that they should be kept by the side of each other, in order 
that the Trustees should exactly know what effect the alterations might have on some rules 
which were not altered; and that when all this was done, they should strike out those rules 
which they did not like; and then order me to execute the catalogue according to such rules 
as they liked. This (as | have had the honour of telling the Commissioners before) was done. 
I proposed some rules ; they altered, added, and modified them in the way they thought best ; 
and, finally, they approved of those rules. They approved of them on the 13th July, 1839. 

9642. You are coming now to the time when they approved the rules ?—Yes. 

9643. There had been some rather important communications previous to that. At page 
169, in your Report of December 26, 1838, the attention of the Trustees ~ bas called to 
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several very important consequences of the mode in which they were proceeding. For instance, 
you stated, “ The Trustees will, no doubt, perceive that many errors now in the titles must 
necessarily escape correction; such, for instance, as are not to he discovered but by a careful 
comparison of every book with its title.’ Then you state, Works now in the library, but 
which may have been overlooked, and not entered into the catalogues, will continue to be passed 
by unnoticed.” That was through not proceeding shelf by shelf ?—Of course ; and by taking 
the books only from the old titles which we had. We thus had no means of knowing what 
books we had except from the old titles; consequently, by a plan like this, then rendered 
necessary, and now adopted, whenever a book is omitted in the old catalogue, it escapes 
detection ; whereas, by going shelf'by shelf, and taking down every book, we should eatch them 
all, whether they bad been catalogued before or not. nb 

9644. Then also, in that Report, I find, ‘ M r. Panizai begs to suggest (although he would 
prefer giving the suggestion further consideration before advising its definite adoption) to leave 
out all cross-references from the catalogue, and to number progressively each entry in each 
letter of the catalogue, having a distinct series of number for each letter.” The original 
principle having been to have as many cross-references as possible, it is here suggested, for the 
present, to leave out all cross-references ?—Yes. ' ; 

9645. Was that in consequence of the system being altered ?—Yes; I suggested the leaving 
out of cross-references, because, first of all, it would diminish, to a very great extent, the imme- 
diate labour that was necessary: next, because when we had printed the titles—the main 
entries—we could have added the cross-references to them as they were printed ; and then, by 
having the cross-references not printed at the same time, if we had committed any error in an 
main entry, we had only to add one or two cross-references, and we should have had the 
chance of having the cross-references to the main entry, which, on this supposition, was printed 
before, serving as corrections to it; but this was only a matter of expediency, and it was against 
my better judgment that I suggested this, I suggested this as a pis aller—I did not know 
what. to do. 

9646. (Chairman.) With the view of obtaining expedition?—Yes; and with the view of 
showing the Trustees how erroneously we were going on, and the difficulties they were 
creating requiring some peculiar remedy. There is, again, a Report further on, at page 184 of 
Appendix 10. Mr. Baber happened to come here when this was under discussion, and being a 
man of great experience, and having been here before me, I read to him the Report, and I 
asked his opinion, and he authorized me to make use of his name, and to say that it was 
impossible to print a catalogue with the cross-references as soon as the Trustees expected, 
and, therefore, we suggested leaving out the cross-references, 

9647. (Lord Wrottesley.) As I understand, there were two difficulties which arose: the first 
difficulty arising from the alteration of Mr. Baber’s original plan of April, 1834, adopting that 
of May, 1834; and the second difficulty arising in consequence of the resolution of the Com- 
mittee of the 15th December, 1838, that it was their fixed determination to commence printing 
the new alphabetical catalogue of the library in the course of the ensuing year ?—Yes, 

9648. It was partly in consequence of that second difficulty that you resolved to give up the 
cross-references ?—It was wholly in consequence of that difficulty. 

9649. And I suppose you are coming in course of time to your Report of August, 1839, in 
which you mention the different way in which you curtailed the work in order to shorten the 
period as much as possible?—Yes ; I attempted that after the rules had been approved of, 

9650, (Lord Seymour.) That is after your rules had been approved ?—After the rules of the 
Trustees had been approved. 

9651. You have referred to page 167, a meeting of a Committee on December 15, 1838, 
where Mr. Baber’s rules appear, but I find that on January 29, 1839, at page 174 you state 
in a letter to Mr. Forshall, “I cannot inform you what were the precise principles followed in 
Mr. Baber’s time ?”—Yes; but that was another thing. 

9652. That refers to some one particular point ?—Yes, which was this: that when the alter- 
ation took place in consequence of that minute of the Trustees of May, 1834, ordering that the 
catalogue should be compiled by persons independent of each other, the titles having to be 
revised at a future period, it led to the suspension of the headings, and it led also to this— 
Shall we say “ De la Grange,” “ La Grange,” or “Grange;” which of these shall be 
preferred? ‘That is a matter of principle. Oue man would do it one way, and another would 
do it another way, and that was one of the pots which were left in suspense. In January, 
1839, I stated these difficulties to the Trustees, and I had stated them in a previous Report. 
I suggested that the principles of Quérard should be followed, he being a great authority. 
I was asked what were Quérard’s principles. Quérard’s is a work well known. However, I 
was going to take it to the Secretary to show him what Quérard’s principles were, when 
I received a letter asking me how it was done in Mr. Baber’s time. Now if by “in Mr. 
Baber’s time” was meant according to the plan suggested to the Trustees, nothing had been 
done, because that was one of the points which were reserved. Before April, 1834, when the 
necessity for a new catalogue became evident, it had been done in all sorts of ways, and that 
was one of the reasons that the new catalogue was requisite. ‘That was, however, in “* Mr. 
Baber’s time.” 

9653. Are the Commissioners o understand that although you had gone on cataloguing 
from 1834 to 1839, it had not been settled whether such a title as “La Grange” was to be 
put under the letter G, L, or D?—Yes; I had introduced Quérard’s principle (App. 10, 
p. 174), but before there was none; at page 174 I have given instances. 

9654. I am speaking of the catalogue which had been prepared under Mr. Baber’s direction 
from 1834 to 1839 2?— We had not settled that point, and no one of us could settle it. ‘That was 
one of the general points which we reserved for the future ; we took the name exactly as it stood 
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in the title-page. We did not trouble ourselves as to under what head it was to come, because 
that was a point to be fixed upon principle afterwards by the reviser. 

9655. Then it is to be understood that up to January, 1859, the year in which the Trustees 
had determined that the catalogue should be actually printed, that important principle had 
not been determined ?—No; and many others equally important had not been determined, 

9656. (Lord Wrottesley.) Had Mr. Baber’s original plan of April, 1834, been adopted, 
probably those principles would all have been settled by the chief reviser at starting ?— 
Undoubtedly. i 

9657. And the whole of the 91 rules would have been settled at first, at starting ?—_Yes, 
and with the man who was to have the responsibility (in fact Mr. Baber proposed myself), 
it would have been one of the first things. I would have settled certain principles on which I 
should have been bound myself to act, and so I should have decided, for instance, “ La Grange.” 
I would have taken as an example the case of “La Grange,” which has been mentioned ; it 
has been adopted, in point of fact, in the new catalogue. 

9658. So that up to this period of January, 1839, each of the persons employed acted 
according to his own views of what was proper ?—Each of the persons employed acted as he 
found the name on the title-page. If he found “ Lagrange” spelt altogether, he took it 
“Lagrange ;” if he found “de la’ in smaller letters, and “ Grange” in larger letters, he 
would take “Grange.” It did not signify at all, because all this would have to be settled as 
a general principle whenever the catalogue was revised. ‘The cataloguers were ordered to act 
thus by the 3rd of Mr. Baber’s rules (App. 10, p. 167). 

9659. I speak only of those cases which are not provided for by the 16 rules ’—Exactly ; 
and that is one of those not provided for, Every cataloguer was by the 3:d rule ordered to 
take names as he found them. 

9660. (Lord Seymour.) That may lead you to explain how you were brought to fix on the 
rules which were alterwards adopted by the Trustees ?—As I had the honour of stating before, 
T submitted these rules to the ‘Trustees ; they were all discussed by them one by one; and 
finally, on the 13th of July, 1839, a resolution was passed at a general meeting, saying that 
they approved of these rules ; and they approved of them so entirely, that they even ordered 
me to circulate them among the gentlemen who were employed on the catalogue. But it 
seems, as I found afterwards, that I had not the whole of that resolution, because that resolution 
went on and said, that a copy of it should be sent to all the members of the Catalogue 
Committee who were not present at that meeting; that if the members of the Catalogue 
Committee said nothing, that determination should be considered final ; that if any one of them 
objected, then that the determination should be brought under the consideration of the Trustees 
again. ‘I‘hey also said at the same time, that I should apply, or not apply, those rules which 
they had just told me to circulate for guidance of the cataloguers, as I thought right, provided 
the catalogue should be delivered to them ir press, or for press, or from the press (because 
there are all these various readings in that minute), by the end of 1844, But then it appears, 
as we have found out, from these printed papers, that it was only “ in respect of titles already 
prepared.” Now, those words had never been communicated to me; and if they bad been 
communicated to me, as I said before, I should not have understood what they meant, and 
I do not believe that any one knows what “ titles already prepared” means, because the titles 
in the King’s Library were titles prepared; the titles in Mr. Dryander’s catalogue were titles 
prepared ; the titles in the catalogue of 18/9 were titles prepared; the titles added to the 
catalogue from 1819 to 1834, when the new plan suggested by Mr. Baber began to be acted 
upon, were titles already prepared; and, finally, there were all the others prepared from 1834 
to July, 1839. The Commissioners will observe, that by stating that that resolution should 
be final only ifno member of the Catalogue Committee objected, it was clear that the Trustees 
felt, that upon that occasion they departed from all that had been arranged by the Catalogue 
Committee with me, when we went over the rules one by one. 


9661. You refer now to these words, “ That the preceding resolution be forwarded to the: 


Trustees forming the Sub-Committee on the library not now present, and that, unless they 
should transmit to the Secretary an intimation of their objection to the same, it be considered 
as the final determination of the Board ; in the other event, such resolution to be again brought 
under consideration? ”"—Yes; those words were never communicated to me. I took that 


resolution to be final. By that order, to communicate it to the members of the Sub-Committee- 


who were not present, it was clear that the Trustees considered that they were doing something 
which was different from what the members of the Committee might expect ; and by saying 
that it was to be final only if the absent members did not object, the General Board actually 
left the whole thing uncertain. There was no time within which the members of the 
Catalogue Committee might not object ; and the consequence is, that any of those members 
might object now and upset everything that we have done. That resolution of the 13th 
July, 1839, was passed when there was only one member of the Catalogue Committee 
present. 

9662. (The Lord Advocate.) I should hardly read the resolution of July 13, 1839, so 
strongly. I think it means that, if they do not within a reasonable time object, it shall be 
considered final ?—I do not know what a reasonable time is. I know that, when I got this 
order, I began to act upon it; and if three months afterwards the members of the Catalogue 
Committee had objected, the whole of that which had been done during these three months 
would have been upset immediately. 

9663. You began to act upon it immediately ?—Yes. 

9664. In point of fact, did they object ?—No, not that 1 know of. 

9665. The Catalogue Committee did not object ?__No, not that I know of. 

9666. As far as was intimated to you, those rules which were transmitted by the Board of 
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Trustees to the Catalogue Committee, were the rules upon which you were directed to proceed 
In one part of the resolution it is so, and in another part it 


” 


in forming the catalogue ?—Yes. 
is, that 1 am to appiy them or not, ‘in respect of titles already prepared.” 

9667. (Chairman.) I see that, on July 13, 1839, at a General Meeting, there were six 
members present, exclusive of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who was in the chair. The Duke 
of Hamilton, the Duke of Rutland, Earl Cadogan, Lord Ashburton, Sir R. H., Inglis, and 
Mr. Townley. Were any one of those members of the Sub-Committee ou Printed Books ?— 
None, except Sir Robert Inglis, I think ; and certainly none, except Sir Robert, had ever 
attended a meeting of that Committee when the rules were discussed, as I stated in my 
Answer 4113. ; 

9668. (Lord Seymour.) 1 see by the printed papers, that there was another point decided 
at that time, namely, that the article «* Academies,” and “ Aristotle,” which had originally 
been determined to be printed as separate articles, be printed as part of the new Alphabetical 
Catalogue ? — Yes. 

9669, That had also been determined at that time?—Yes. On June 29, at a Committee, 
it was determined, ‘That Mr. Panizzi prepare the articles ‘ Academies’ and ‘ Aristotle’ for 
the press, in accordance with the rules now sanctioned ” (that is, sanctioned by the Committee, 
but not yet by a general meeting,—rules which might have been upset altogether at any 
future time, if any member of the Sub-Committee on the Library bad objected) ‘‘and that he 
send these articles as soon as prepared to Messrs. Nichols’, in such a form that tuey may be 
printed as part of the new Alphabetical Catalogue.” On the 5th of July I remonstrated, and | 
remoastrated again on the 10th July, before I received the Minute of the 6th of July, when they 
had already determined that they saw no reason for altering their determination of having those 
two articles printed and inserted in the catalogue, and that [ should begin to print them before 
the others, which was an utter impossibility, as I told them. I did not know at what page 
those titles which were to come before “ Academies” would end, nor could I foresee how many 
pages would be occupied by the other entries between “ Academies” and * Aristotle.” 

9670. There is also in July, 1839, a Report from you, in which you state, “ Mr. Panizzi 
humbly hopes that some discretion may be left to him on such points of detail, feeling con- 
fident that the consequence of his being strictly prohibited from the exercise of any discretion 
whatever, even on such trifling matters of detail, must prove injurious to the work as well as to 
his own reputation ?”—Yes; and no discretion was ever lefi to me. 

9671. Then from that it is to be inferred, that you did not wish to be bound implicitly by the 
rules as laid down ?—No; and in the Report just quoted I alluded to such trifling details as 
that of beginning to print one article rather than another. ‘hat was binding me still more; 
but I was originally of opinion, and [ still maintain the same opinion. that the Trustees 
ought not to have given rules, and that they ought to have merely asked, as they asked Mr. 
Baber, the general principles on which the catalogue was to be compiled. He knew what was 
the opinion of the T'rusiees themselves from their statutes; he knew what was the opinion of 
the House of Commons, because the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons was 
for full and accurate catalogues; and, when he knew in general what the catalogue was to be, 
as to the manner of carrying it out, it ought to have been left to the keeper of the department. 
However, they gave me these rules, and I have tried as well as I could to comply with them, 
I had advised the Trustees not to interfere as eurly as February, 1836, (Return 10, page 110, 


at the bottom.) 


9672. Will you proceed with the history, as to the printing of the catalogue. On August 
10, 1839, there is a report from yourself, in which you seem to anticipate the printing of the 
catalogue by the end of 1844. You then speak of printing the catalogue; did you imagine 
that the whole catalogue would be printed by the end of 1844 ?—That was the period which 
was mentioned to me, but both before and afterwards [ stated, as the Commissioners will see 
from the papers before them, repeatedly, that I thought it impossible; however, the best thing 
I could do, was to try to do it if it could be done, and I did my utmost to do it; but we found 
that it was impossible; it could not be done. 

9673. I will call your attention to your Report of April 8,1840. In that Report you state 
first, “that a few sheets of the catalogue liave been printed off, and that the remainder, to the 
end of the article ‘ Academies,’ will soon be printed.” You then add, « Mr, Panizzi is 
afraid it will be found more deficient than, he hopes, will be the case with any other, owing 
particularly to the large number of entries which are, and wili be, daily found, which ought to 
have been entered in the part now printed. This is owing to the early portious of the catalogue 
being printed before the whole being ready for press ?’’—I said so. [also said, at the same 
time, that the catalogue would not be completed so soon as the ‘Trustees expected, 

9674. You then make two suggestions to the Trustees in order to expedite the printing of 
the catalogue. Will you refer to those two suggestions?—Yes. I suggested that, 1n order to 
do it as rapidly as we could, the assistants should stay in the library during the long months 
(that is from May to the end of August) until seven o'clock at night, having an hour for 
refreshment, instead of from ten till four. 

9675. Was that suggestion of yours adopted by the ‘Trustees ?—No. 

9676. You made two suggestions—one the employment of extra assistants during the 
summer months, for a longer time in the day, and also the engagement of another assistant, 

Now, in the next page, I find the decision of the Trustees upon that point, namely, on April 
11, 1840, that the Trustees “did not think it expedient to adopt Mr. Panizzi’s suggestions as 
to the employment of the extra assistants for additional hours;” but as to the engagement of 
any number of additional extra assistants, “they requested him to report again on the subject?” 
—Yes; and on 2nd May, I stated my reasons why I suggested that the assistauts regularly 
employed should remain till seven o'clock ; and I state, at the end of that Report, that if the 
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whole of my plan is not taken together, I think it is better not to have any more assistants who 
are unpractised, and who do not know the work. I stated my reasons, and I urged again that 
my plan should be adopted as originally suggested. The Commissioners will see, at page 238, 
on the 30th of May, 1840, that they ‘did not think it expedient to sanction the employment 
of the assistants;” and that, if I wanted any more aid I should tell them. On the 10th of 
June, 1840, I stated that my opinion was still the same, and that I did not know what else to 
suggest; no more was said or done about it. 

677. Was the only answer you got from the Trustees that resolution which I have read, 
namely, that the Trustees did not think it expedient to sanction the employment of the 
assistants for extra hours during the summer months?—Yes; and that “ Mr. Panizzi was 
requested to state whether he desired the aid of any one or more supernumerary assistants for 
the service of the Alphabetical Catalogue.” That was the only answer I received. 

9678. That had no reference to the great difficulty that you had suggested, namely, that if 
new assistants were engaged \ou would have to educate them for the purpose ?—They took no 
notice of it; that was all the answer I got. 

9679. Have you anything you wish to add, respecting the history of the catalogue before 
you came to the principle upon which it was to be formed?—I wish to add, that after the 
letter of 8th August, 1839, I found, as I had foreseen, that it was impossible to go on in the 
manner which I had directed should be tried, in order that I might be able to say I had tried 
everything that could be done. The errors and the expense of correcting what, after ali, 
would prove a very bad catalogue, were enormous, and we were obliged to give it up and to 
go back to the old plan, that is, to collate the books with the titles ; to have somebody to revise 
them, after they are drawn up, to keep them consistent, and then we began to go on much 
better ; but then we could not do it as quickly as the Trustees expected. 

9680. (Lord Wrottesley.) During the time that you were acting upon that report of August, 
1839, and before you retraced your steps, a number of titles must have been prepared accord- 
ing to that which | will call the careless or erroneous system ?—Yes. 

9681. What did you do with respect to those titles when you retraced your steps: did you 
alter them according to the accurate system ?—To be sure, as well as we could; but not as 
well as we should have done if we had not been obliged to print them as they were in 
a bad state. ‘The consequence has been, first, that those titles never have been so good as the 
others ; and next, that the correction of the press of that first volume particularly, and those 
first sheets for the purpose of trying the system, was enormous. 

9682. How long did that system of careless cataloguing last ?—About a month, or not so 
much: we saw that it would be the most absurd thing that ever was attempted, if we continued 
to goon in that way. In order to show that I had done everything I could, I wrote on the 
20th January, 1841, a circular to my assistants, which the Commissioners will find at page 
265. I recapitulated all the orders I had given in a former circular of the 8th of August, 
1839, and I asked them, after recapitulating what we had done, ‘ Is there a shorter plan of 
revising and printing the catalogue, than the one which is now pursued?” “ Can any step 
be taken for proceeding with greater speed in the revision and printing of the catalogue 
on the plan now pursued?” The answer of all the assistants was unanimous in the negative, 
as will be seen in the letter of 3rd February, which Mr. Jones, as the senior, wrote in the name 
of*the others, with the exception of Mr. Watts, who said that two changes might be made, 
but added, as will be seen at the end of his letter, ‘The result would, I am afraid be a 
visible falling off in that uniformity of method, which can only be secured by the constant 
and effective superintendence of a single mind. Of the two changes, therefore, which appear 
to me practicable, the one seems to involve the risk of an inferior catalogue, the other, the cer- 
tainty of a bad one.” And with that prospect I certainly did not adopt either of those two 
changes. I do not think at present I have anything to add. 

9683. (Lord Seymour.) You will now come to the question of the principles of the cata- 
logue. A good deal has been stated in evidence here, respecting what has been called the 
wrong system adopted in the new catalogue. Perhaps you can give some of the references to 
the questions which you wish to refer to ?—Yes; I do not think the Commissioners will 
expect me to go over everything that has been said ; Tam quite ready to answer any questions 
which may be put to me; but I myself will allude only to some of the principal objections. 
For instance, Questions 6427 and 6431, Mr. Bruce says, “ Who that was looking for the work 
«L’Art de vérifier les dates,” would think of looking for it under the word ‘Art?” I have 
been looking at Brunet, Ebert, the Catalogue of the Royal Library, the Catalogue of the 
Writers to the Signet, the Alphabetical Catalogue of the London Institution, and even the Cata- 
logue of the London Library of Mr. Cochrane, and they all have it under “ Art.” This Mr. 
Cochrane is a gentleman who has entered more into particulars about “the wrong entries” than 
any one else. He objects to three things; he objects to our plan of entering anonymous 
works; he objects to the cross-references ; and he objects to the preference of one surname to 
another. I take only these three points. In order to add weight to his opinion, he has stated 
to the Commissioners, in Answer 7144, that he has been employed in this sort of work, and 
that he has been very much connected with literature from his younger days. The connexion 
of Mr. Cochrane with literature has been that of a bookseller in all its stages; and it is well 
that it should be understood what his connexion with literature has been, in order that the 
weight which that gives to his opinions may be rightly estimated. In his Answer 7181, he 
states about “ Anonymous,” that he examines the contents of a book in order to ascertain what 
is the subject, according to which, he says, he catalogues such works. Immediately in the next 
question he is asked to point out a work as a specimen of his principle, and he points out the 
“ Histoire de l’Abolition de l’Ordre des Templiers,” which he has put under “ Histoire.” 
Now, if ever there was a case where the “subject” was clear, that was the case. As to double 
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names, in Answer 7260, he says that no one could be mistaken if he adopted the second name 
where there are two names, and he accordingly finds fault because “ Avellaneda” is put under 
“ Fernandez ;? and he says, in Answer 7257, that upon the same principle when you come to 
Cervantes, you may be referred to “Saavedra.” As Cervantes was Cervantes Saavedra, we 
supposed that that would have happened if the second surname had been adopted ; but, as 
it is, we think it will not come under Saavedra, just because Avellaneda is not preferred to 
Fernandez. Then in his Answer 8920, he says that one of the great faults of this catalogue is, 
not having at the end of the entries of collected works, a syllabus of the contents of the works 
collected ; it is one of the things which had been suggested by Mr. Baber in 1834. Then he 
says, in his Answer 8938, that it is wrong to put cross-references from the individual authors 
contained in these collections to the collections themselves. The Commissioners must see that 
the suggestion of Mr. Baber was the origin of Rule 44; and I took the liberty of dispensing 
with entering under the principal entry a syllabus of the contents of a collection, because, upon 
consideration, I thought that as when a man knows that a work is in a certain collection, he goes | 
to it, he derives no assistance from the syllabus. The Commissioners are aware that great 
faults have been found about “ Vander Aa.” Vander Aa has the contents of all the collection 
set forth ; and it has been objected to. I would have done away with it if I had had the means 
of altering the pagination of the article “ Academies ;” but as the Commissioners know, I had 
to print the article “ Academies ” before what was to precede it; and if I had suppressed the 
article ‘ Vander Aa,” I should not have known what to do with the space which remained be- 
tween the beginning of the catalogue and the article “ Academies” already printed. But for 
the future, in order to shorten the catalogue, I did away with the syllabus under the principal 
entry, which will be a great saving. 

9684, You have done away, in the future progress of the catalogue, with those numbers of 
collective works under one head?—Yes; with the title of each work. 

9685. The Commissioners are to understand that you have, in the progress of the catalogue, 
omitted to follow the plan which you followed in the works of Peter vander Aa?—Yes; I 
have omitted to follow that plan for the reason I have stated. 

9686. But according to the rules laid down in the catalogue, were not the works of Peter 
vander Aa to be given as they are given in this volume ?—Yes, according to Rule 44. 

9687. Then you departed from Rule 44 ?—TI did, in order to shorten the work ; and because 
I did not think there was any necessity for it; and that is one of the faults which Mr. Cochrane 
has found. But as to giving cross-references from the individual articles or works contained in 
collections to the collections themselves, that is quite another thing. If you have not the cross- 
reference, you do not find the work which you want to find. The origin of that system being 
adopted was, that Mr. Henry Bankes, one of our Trustees then, came here once, and wrote on 
a piece of paper, without looking at the catalogue, “Gulielmi et Albigreti Cortusiorum His- 
toria.”” They are two brothers, who wrote the history of Padua, which is in the «* Rerum 
Italicarum Scriptores,” by Muratori, and in Osius, but nowhere else. ‘Their work has never 
been published separately. Mr, Bankes was kept a long time waiting, because the attendant 
did not know what he wanted; he sent for me and asked the reason he was kept waiting ; and 
I told him, because nobody in the house knew where such a work was except probably my- 
self; I found it; I produced it; and I advocated these cross-references, having found the 
expediency of them, when the discussion took place respecting the new catalogue. “ 

9688. In order that it may be clearly understood what you mean as to leaving out these 
various heads under ‘ Peter vander Aa,” I will-refer to page 3 of the catalogue, letter A, and I 
see there “ Volume 26, Herrera (Antonio de).” As I understand you, all that will appear, 
according to the new principle, is “Herrera, Antonio de; see Peter vander Aa ?”— Perlectly ; 
such a work, in such a collection and in such a volume. In order to show the advantage of 
giving these cross-references in the way you have been pointing out, and the uselessness of putting 
syllabuses under the main entry, I caused Mr. Cochrane to be asked (8927) whether, in his 
library, he had the “ Storia delle Alpi Marittime,” by Gioffredo; and he answered, “ No; [ 
do not know whether it is included in the Greevius and Burmann’s Thesaurus of the 
Antiquities of Italy, in 45 volumes, folio; and then deliberately, and after taking his time, 
he adds, at home, in brackets, “ It is included in the ninth volume, part six, of that Collection.” 
Now, here is the ninth volume and sixth part of that collection | producing the same]; there 
isin it a little work by Gioffredo, which is a Latin description of the city of Nice; nota history 
of the ‘* Alpi Marittime,” nor an Italian work; but Mr. Cochrane has not seen any difference 
between the two. The Italian work, respecting which he was asked, is here [producing the same], 
and that work—filling a large folio volume—he had in his library; but he could not find it; 
and here is his catalogue [ producing the same]. That work forms part of a collection pub- 
lished in Piedmont, which, as the Commissioners will see, is called « Monumenta Historia 
Patriz.” These ** Monumenta” are in the London Library ; Mr. Cochrane entered them, 
but in such a manner that no one is able to find them, not evenhimself. Here is the catalogue 
of the London Library, and I am quite satisfied that no one at this table will find the entry; 
and under that entry he placed ‘ Gioffredo,” but not having a cross-reference, he did not find 
it in his catalogue, nor would it ever be found except by those who know that the work is part 
of the “ Monumenta,” and that these are under “ Sabaudiz,” in letter S. I do not wish to 
say more than I ought to say upon this matter; but it is somewhat important that the Commis- 
sloners should observe, that a gentleman who has come here, giving the law, has confounded 
a Latin work with an Italian work,—that, owing to his bad catalogue, he does not know what 
books are in his own small library,—and that he states with the appearance of the greatest pre- 
cision, and after mature deliberation and inquiry, that there is a work in a certain collection 
which is not there. i 

9689. (Lord Wrottesley). Upon what principle has he put it under “Sabaudize?”’—I do 
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not know ; there is no principle. Now, again, about the “Town of Africa,” he is utterly mis- 

taken. If it were worth while, I would produce the very Marmol and Sandoval whom he 

quotes, to prove that he is mistaken. He talks about Pietro Martire d’Anghiera, and he says 
that, since Niceron, everybody has put it under “ Martyr.” First of all, it is not true that 

Niceron himself put him under that name, and next Tiraboschi and Mazzuchelli, as Italians, 

must have known much better what was the real name of an Italian. 

9690. (The Lord Advocate.) They put it under “ Anghiera?”’—Yes, 

in the “ Biographie Universelle,” Brunet, the Catalogue of the Royal 
the Grenville Catalogue, the Biographical Dictionaries of the Society for th 
Knowledge, of Rose, and of Chalmers—call him Anghiera. Mr. Turner 
says, that the historical name of Pius the Second is ASneas Sylvius. Mr, Bruce, in his An- 
swers 6387 and 6388, says, that it ought to be under Piccolomini, or under “ Pope,” and then 
he himself, in Answers 6365 and 6366, would place the « description of the ancient marbles ” 
in the British Museum, under « Marbles.” Such are the opinions of these learned persons. 
Now I will come to that famous entry of “ Arouet,” about which so much has been said, J 
will take Mr. Tomlinson’s Answer 4872. He first of all gives you an anecdote; he says that 
Philidor, the chess-player, was so called, in consequence of a nickname given to Danican, his 
father, by Louis the Thirteenth. Louis the Thirteenth died in 1643, and Philidor, the chess- 
player, died in London, in 1795, at the age of sixty-nine. Now, if Mr. Tomlinson had looked 
a little at chronology, he would have seen that the facts cannot be as he states them, even 
though he has greatly improved them jn correcting his evidence. What is more, the nickname 
given to a man has nothing to do with Arouet or Voltaire, We take a principle, and we adhere 
to that principle ; and we are justified in it, by a much greater authority than any of those who 
have been examined here j—that of Lelong in his « Bibliotheque Historique de la France,” 
and of his editors, who, being some of the greatest men who ever lived for that sort of learning, 
while Voltaire was alive entered him under ‘ Arouet”’ without any scruple, as we do, with a 
cross-reference from Voltaire, and they have been consistent, They have put Duperron and 
Moliére under Davy and under Poquelin, with cross-references from Duperron and Moliére, 
exactly as we do for Voltaire. 

9691. Mr Tomlinson states that “the family name of Voltaire was Arouet, a name which 

the writer himself never used, and by which he was scarcely known ?”—The first thing that 
occurred in his life was, that he was sent to prison as Arouet, as the supposed writer of certain 
satirical verses against the Regent ; and if you look at the index to the best edition of St. Simon, 
you will not find Voltaire at all. You will find «M. Arouet.” We put it under “ Arouet,” 
but there is a cross-reference from Voltaire. I believe Mr. Milnes pointed out the advantage 
of this; because, he said, the greatest harm that can arise is, that if you look under « Voltaire,” 
you find that you are sent to “‘ Arouet ;” but if we are not consistent, we mislead every one, 

9692. Have you any reason for thinking it expedient to depart from the plan of the catalogue 
how compiled, since so many witnesses have suggested the expediency of departing from the 
plan ?—I have heard nothing which induces me to think that it would be expedient to depart 
from it in any part whatever, with two exceptions, which I will state. As to the anonymous 
publications, I always was for the first word, not an article or a preposition. I am for it still, and I 
believe my opinion will never change, because I have reflected upon the point a great many years. 
I am for the first word in preference to the first substantive, because amongst other things, it 
does away with that objection which is urged against the first substantive, of having many such 
words as “account,” “narrative,” and so on, one after another; but still, even in that case, I 
do not think it would be a great trouble to look under “narrative” or « account,” if you 
adopted the first substantive, provided the arrangement were strictly alphabetical, and you knew 
the title of the work. 

9693. (Mr. Milnes.) Have you quite made up your 
having cross-references to the first word from some other word which may be considered as the 
Main subject of an anonymous work ?—Quite the reverse. Tt is part of the plan to have as 
Many cross-references as may be required, and as may be desirable, from any word that may be 
conceived to have a claim to it, to that first word which I adopt as a heading; but we have the 
advantage, as I believe Mr. Cureton has stated to the Commissioners, that a man who knows 
exactly the title of the work, knows immediately where to go; whereas in the other case you 
do not know where to go, and one looks at one word and one looks at another, and one looks 
upon the subject as being one thing, and another looks upon the subject as being another 
thing ; but when you have adopted one uniform and consistent system, if you have cross-refer- 
ences from all these parts, it is all the better. 

9694. (Lord Wrottesley.) And you also avoid all those interminable discussions which have 
arisen upon the exceptions of Rule 34, which are contained among the 91 rules?—Yes, 

9695. (Mr. Milnes.) You are ready, therefore, to admit the full advantage of cross-refer- 
ences, from the supposable main subject. of the anonymous work of the first word of the title? 
—lI never doubted it ; and if the Commissioners will permit me, in order not to lose time in 
looking for it now, I will give the reference to the Appendix which has been printed for 
them, where I suggested that; it is part of the plan. [Return 10, pp. 17o, 176e|° The 
other exception to the present plan which belongs to the execution, is that of not cataloguing 
shelf by shelf. I think the sooner we go back to cataloguing shelf by shelf the better, as I 
had the honour of stating last year. 

9696. (Chairman.) Do you see any difficulty in going back to the plan of cataloguing shelf 
by shelf ?—None, whatever. 

9697. Is it not the fact, that all the books which have been catalogued, are marked by a 
letter which you can immediately recognise ?—Yes. 

9698. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) Therefore, when you find that mark, you would not examine 
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the title of the work?+No.. The only inconvenience will be this, that we shall take down 
a shelf of books, and we shall take down unnecessarily 10 out of 20, because in. 10 we shall 
find the K, and we shall have to catalogue only the others. 

9699. (Lord Seymour.) The letter K, ouly_ proves that that. title has been entered on 
a slip ?—Yes; that it has been drawn up on a slip according to the rules now prevailing; that 
it is revised and everything done to it that can be done, previous to the alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the whole mass of titles being proceeded with for printing or transcribing. 

9700. If that slip was lost by any accident, the letter K would not indicate in the least that 
you had missed where to catalogue that work? —No. If slips are lost, it is the greatest mis- 
fortune that can happen. in. the compilation of a catalogue. 

9701. (Lord Wrottesley.) Therefore every possible caution is taken to preserve those slips? 
—Yes, they are locked up. : ‘ } 

9702. And you are not aware of any instance in which any have been lost ?—Never. 
We take: the greatest care of the slips, and whenever a slip is lost. it 1s looked for with the 
greatest attention; no new slip is written for a title which has the K, but we insist on finding 
the old slip, on the principle that none should be lost. 

9703. (Lord Seymour.) Another principle upon which I wish to. know, whether you wish to 
revert to it or not, is to finish the whole of the catalogue, before the printing commences ?— 
Undoubtedly.. And the printing has been suspended at my suggestion, and with the sanction 
of the Trustees ; for this reason, namely—that, if we had gone on printing, we should have 
published a most incomplete work ; for, to begin with, a number of works would have been 
omitted which ought to have been in it, and it would have been very badly done. 

9704. (The Lord Advocate.) When was the printing suspended ?—After the first volume, 
9705. tion Seymour.) In considering the expediency of adhering to the plan of the 
catalogue, it is important to know how many works have been catalogued according to that 
plan. Perhaps you can acquaint us with the number of titles that have been altered, 
according to the plan which is laid down in those rules ?—That is exactly the question. I 
believe there is no reason for departing from those rules. ‘Those rules upon the whole 
are very good; and whoever lives to see the catalogue compiled, will find it is the best 
that has ever been compiled of a large collection. But, even if it were not so, I put it 
as a question of common. sense, whether, having now drawn up very nearly 500,000 titles 
upon that plan, it would be right to destroy everything that has been done, in order to 
begin upon another new plan. Suppose anybody were to propose to destroy all that has 
been done of the Houses of Parliament, because some people do not prefer that description 
of architecture, or because they find fault with the execution of the work? and that is 
exactly the same case. We have gone half-way on this system, which is a. very good system; 
but even if, in some minor details, we have not adopted the best plan that could be adopted, I 
do not know how a man can suggest now, that we should destroy all that we have done in order 
to begin over again. 

9706. When you say that there are 500,000 titles prepared, does that include the titles of 
the King’s Library that have been re-catalogued, and. the titles of the Grenville Library that 
have been re-catalogued, or does it exclude those libraries ?—It excludes only the Grenville 
Library, which we have never touched; but the King’s Library is included. All the 
enormous additions which have been made to the library since 1839, down to this time, with 
the exception of the Grenville Library, are catalogued on the new plan. 

9707. Then it is to be understood, that all the other libraries, the Banksian and every other, 
are included ?—Yes. 

9708. The only exception is the Grenville Library ?—Yes. 

9709. Do you mean permanently to leave the Grenville Library excluded ?—I had the 
honour of stating to the Commissioners before, that the Trustees have given no order on that 
subject. 

9710. (Chairman.) What would you recommend upon that subject? Have you made 
up your mind upon that subject?—No: I should like to consider of it. 

9711. (Lord Wrottesley.) In what manner do you propose to alter the present mode of 
cataloguing anonymous publications ?—I should have to go over all the titles that. we have pre- 
pared, and take out all the main entries of anonymous publications, which are easily detected 
from seeing that they have not the name of the author; and from the main entries I should take 
out all the cross-references which have been made to those main entries. I think, that in the 
greatest majority of cases, perhaps in all cases, that which is now a main entry would be 
turned into a cross-reference to the first word that we should adopt, if we did adopt the first 
word. And all the cross-references which are made to the main entries now adopted, would 
have to be altered to the new heading ; for instance, take “ The History of the Templars,” to 
which reference has already been made, and suppose we have catalogued it under “ Templars ;” 
if there was a cross-reference, instead of having the cross-reference to ‘‘ Templars,” it would be 
to “ History,” because we take the first word, and if we made a new principal entry, “ His- 
tory,” mstead of “ Templars,” the actual principal entry, “ Templars,” would itself be turned 
into a cross-reference to “ History.” 

9712. I understand you to mean that you must go over the whole of the 500,000 titles in 
order to make this alteration?—Yes; but it requires only an attendant to pick them out. An 
attendant goes over and picks out all those which are titles for anonymous publications. 

9713, He would see that by just turning down the top of the slip ?—Immediately. 

9714. He would not take the slip out ?—Not all; those which are of anonymous publica~ 
tions he would take out. When I was asked last year this very question, I said I should like to 
reflect a little more upon it. As to cataloguing shelf by shelf, I said I was certain that it was 
the best thing to try to do immediately. I have been thinking about the first. point, and I 
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have talked to my assistants,—I mean those attached to the catalogue, who have most expe- 
rience of the work and have long considered of it,—and we all agree that it would be the best 
thing to do it even now, 

9715. (Chairman.) Do you consider that ‘that operation with regard to anonymous ‘works 
will occasion considerable delay in the completion of your catalogue ?—I think not; it will 
accelerate it. The great time we lose is in fixmg the heads for these unfortunate anonymous 
publications; that takes more time than anything else, and it is the thing which is most liable 
to error as to consistency. Iam certain that that rule about anonymous publications has 
pepitenet the completion of the catalogue one-eighth of the time; some of my assistants say 
one-fifth. 


9716. (The Lord Advocate,) ‘Still, you must look a little to find out the cross references ?— 
Do you mean in what has been done ? 

9717. No, in cataloguing anonymous works in future ;- for instance, taking the word 
“History” and « Templars,” if you put the book under « History” you give a cross-reference 
mom “‘Templars?”—If it is on the title page it is easily done, and that is an easy case: but when 
you.come to a case where it is impossible to understand what the author meant until you have 
looked into the book, and when you have looked into it one man feels that the subject is one 
thing, and another man thinks it is another, that is a case where there is great loss.of time to 
settle what the subject really is; whereas, taking the first word, if two men differ about the 
subject, they say “we will put two cross-references.” 


9718. Take as an instance, « Essays on various subjects ?”—That would be clear under our 


rules. 


9719. (Lord Seymour.) It was stated by Mr. Tomlinson, that where no author’s name was 


. put toa work, it was a point of literary etiquette that his name should be left out in the 


catalogue. It was stated by Mr. Cochrane that the best rule was to give the author’s name, 
or at least that his own practice was to give the author’s name whenever he could find it. 
Perhaps you will state what your course has been. In answer 4870, Mr. Tomlinson complains 
_ that a work was found in a catalogue in the reading-room under the name “ Holland ?”__ Yes ; 
and another gentleman complained that it was not under the name “ Holland.” I will state 
the history of that. The author says in the title-page “ By the author of” so and so; and as 
we knew who was the author of the book, somebody wrote in pencil as we always do, « By 
John Holland.” John Holland did not want to lose the credit of having written that book ; 
| on the contrary, he took good care to say that it was written by the author of such another 
' work; and as he thought the author of that other work was more known than John Holland, 
he did not put his plain name only ; we catalogued it as anonymous, because it is anonymous, 
and then we put a cross-reference from “ Holland,” which is the right thing to do. As to 
“ literary etiquette,” I never heard of it before. 
9720. In your new catalogue we are to understand that it would, strictly speaking, appear 


_ as an anonymous work ?—Certainly. 
» 9721. With a cross reference from “ Holland ??—Yes ; and that was found to ‘be so, when 


‘ 


| we sent for the catalogue. 


7 22. (Chairman.) Under the present rules how would that book appear ?—I forget the 
title of it. 

9723. “The History and Description of Fossil Fuel, the Collieries, and Coal Trade of 

Great Britain ?’—Whenever we have « Great Britain” we take that name, “The History and 
Description of Fossil Fuel 3” it does not stop there, but it says ‘The Collieries and Coal 
Trade ;” and it does not stop'there, and if it had stopped there it would have been a ease in 
which a discussion would have arisen whether it should go under “ Fossil Fuel;” or under 
“Collieries,” or under “ Coal Trade,” in case the subject had to be selected. 
_ (9724. Under the rules which you would adopt if you were empowered to do so, the main 
reference would be under « History ?”’—Certainly. 

9725, And the gentlemen employed would probably agree to have cross-references from 
“Fossil Fuel, Collieries” and “Coal Trade ?”.No doubt about it ; they would all give cross- 
teferences, but that is plain sailing, and is done in a minute. 

_ 9726, It would require no thought or reflection ?—Very little. 

9727. And would not occasion any serious delay ?—No; but, under the system of 
taking the main subject, if you stop short of “Great Britain,” there is an instance where men 
‘May differ, because although in the title-page he talks first of “Fossil Fuel,” then of 
“<Collieries,” and then of “ Coal Trade,” possibly three-fourths of the book may be upon Coal 
Trade, although that is the last thing which appears on the title-page. We have foreseen, how- 
jever, that case also, and we have said that whenever there are words which seem to have an 
equal claim, we take the first; but, if we go by the subject, we are liable to this mistake, that 
We put that title under “ Fossil Fuel,” and the principal subject might be the “ Coal Trade.” 

_ 9728. (Lord Wrottesley.) Any other system of cataloguing anonymous works than the 
System which you recommend, does, in point of fact, confound two different things, a classed 
Catalocue, and an alphabetical catalogue ?—Yes. 

9729. In point of fact, it turns an alphabetical catalogue pro tanto into a classed catalogue? 
—Yes; and in my letter to Lord Ellesmere, which is printed in Appendix No. 12, at p. 385, T 
have put two simple titles—* The State and condition of our Taxes considered. 8vo., London, 
1714.” « Reflexions sur la Requeste de Denize ou Nizette. 4to. 1735.” Those two titles 
are in the octavo catalogue of this house. I can assure the Commissioners that the subject 
Matter of the second particularly is the source from which the heading has been derived. I 
challenge any one'to find them. It is no use entering into discussions as to what it ought to be, 
There is a catalogue in this house with those two books entered ; they are anonymous; they are 
entered under what the cataloguer considered the subject, and what he believed and I bélieve 
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was the subject, particularly of the second; yet I defy anybody to find those two entries. That 
is one of the points to which allusion has been made in the evidence. The difficulties about these 
two works have been phoo-phooed, and it has been said there 1s no difficulty. I say there is 
difficulty, and those who have said there is no difficulty ought to find the two entries, if they 
can. If the Commissioners will allow me, I was going to add, with respect to departing from 
the present system, that although many of the witnesses have said that we ought to depart from 
it, scarcely any two agree upon what should be done instead : but it is not enough to pull down ; 
I want to know what is to be done, if we are not to go on in this way. I will just mention 
some of the opinions. If the Commissioners will look at Question 5065, they will find that it 
is said that the present catalogue ought to be stopped; and then in Answer 4821, another 
witness says that he would regret it very much. In answer 6228, one witness wishes the whole 
of the catalogues which we have now to be fused into one series; and then another witness, in 
Answer 6105, does not object to the catalogues of the several collections being kept distinef. 
Now in Answers 4713, 4804, 4815, witnesses wish that the octavo catalogue now in use, or only 
its additions (that is in Answer 6133) should be reprinted ; and in Answer 5841, another witness 
says that this is out of the question. Mr. Carlyle, in Answer 4132, is quite enraptured with the 
Royal Catalogue; and Mr. Corney, in Answer 6105, says that that catalogue must be abridged: 
he has set about abridging it, and he has shown how this can be done, which is certainly a 
thing I never heard of before; I have heard of short catalogues being lengthened, but I have 
never heard that a long catalogue ought to be shortened. Then there are other witnesses, in 
Answers 4386 and 4807, who said that what is wanted is an auctioneer’s list drawn up anyhow ; 
whilst another gentleman, in Answer 5138, wants a classed catalogue drawn up like Dryander’s, 
Now of all catalogues drawn up with the greatest attention to all the minutize of bibliography, 
that of Dryander stands foremost ; it gives the pages of every volume ; it gives the number of 
plates that each volume contains; it enters into every particular of the christian name and sur- 
name of the author; when it is by a distinguished printer, the name of the printer is given, ina 
manner and with a diligence which has never been done before, and which is one of the greatest 
qualities of that catalogue. Then some gentlemen have objected, for instance, to “ Academies.” 
« Academies” are arranged very nearly as Mr. Dryander arranged them in the Banksian Cata- 
logue, with only this difference,—that instead of arranging the countries and the places 
geographically (as I had thought of doing at first), they are arranged alphabetically, because 
for a reader to find in a large number of places the geographical arrangement is very embar- 
rassing ; alphabetical arrangement was preferred for that reason, and for no other. That rule 
is also adopted in the catalogue of the Royal Library, of arranging the “ Academies” 
according to the places, and it is adopted in “ Agassiz’s Catalogue,” about which the Commis- 
sioners have heard a good deal. 

9730. (Lord Seymour.) It has been suggested by many readers, that the best way would be 
to take the catalogue which is now in the reading-room, and print it ?—Yes, that has been sug- 
gested; and that is one of the suggestions I have enumerated, because another witness, I believe 
Mr. Craik, at Answer 5841, says that it is “ quite out of the question.” 

9731. Printing the catalogue that is in the reading-room, would be printing a catalogue 
which has been partly compiled on the new principle, and partly compiled upon various old 
principles ?—Exactly so. It would be worse than if that had been done when Mr. Baber pro- 
posed the plan for the new catalogue—which he proposed, not certainly for the love of the 
thing, but because he saw it would not do to reprint the old catalogue as it was, and he was 
one of the compilers of the octavo catalogue, so that he had his own work to re-make ;—but 
he suggested it because he saw that the old catalogue would not do if it was reprinted as it 
then stood ; at this time, after what we have done since 1839, it would be much worse. 

P 9732. In speaking of the 500,000 titles which are already finished, you stated on the 6th of 
i Poe of this year, with reference to the new catalogue, “We are now on the word Francia?!” 
—Yes. 

9733. How much further have you got ?—To the word “ Gardiner.” 

9734. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Mr. Edwards, in the course of his examination, expressed an 

opinion that the catalogue could not be considered as complete without an index of matters. Do 
you concur in that opinion ?—The catalogue, as far as an alphabetical catalogue is concerned, 
is complete without an index of matters, but it would not be complete in the sense of a 
catalogue such as this institution ought to have; that is to say, in an institution like this we 
ought to have the means not only of finding the works we want, when knowing the names of the 
authors, but we ought to have the means of learning who wrote upon certain subjects, in order 
to be able to search amongst them for the information which may be required upon those sub- 
jects; therefore, so far, it is certainly an incomplete thing in a great library to have only an 
alphabetical catalogue ; I have always been of that opinion, and I hope the Commissioners will 
give me an opportunity, when we come to speak about classed catalogues, of speaking a little 
more about indexes of matters. 
« 9735. He is asked, in Question 4924, whether an index of matters could be commenced 
before the completion of the catalogue itself, and he says, with some doubt, that he thinks it 
might. Do you concur in that opinion ?—I have not reflected upon it sufficiently to answer the 
question ; these are most important questions. 

9736. (Lord Seymour.) You proposed to the Trustees an index of matters to the alphabetical 
catalogue as early as 1837 ?—I proposed it in 1836. That is a very large and most important 
subject. Many faults have been found by many witnesses, like Mr. Soane and Mr. Dodd, with 
some curious entries which they have found, and which they have pointed out as errors. 
should like to observe, upon one or two of those entries, because they have a great bearing upon 
the question of having a new catalogue. Mr. Soane, in Answers 4512 and 4517, points out 
two works; he points out as an objection, * The History of George Hicks,” which, he says, 
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is an absurd entry and ought to be under “ Hicks.” Now this is the book, and here is the 
title. The title is written by Mr. Cary, and it is written in 1836 | producing the same]. Then 
he points out another, “ Is this Religion?” and he says it ought not to be under “ Is.”_ Now, 
the title for this book is written by Mr. Bean, a gentleman who was dead long before I came 
to this house, and here it is in his own handwriting [producing the same]. Mr. Soane, although 
he is ready to say it ought not to be where it is, does not know where “ Is this Religion ?”’ 
ought to be, but he thinks that it ought to be under “ Religion.” Now, to show that titles 
are very deceptive—I have never looked at the book—I find that the first title written by Mr. 
Bean has gone through the hands of Mr. Cary, and certainly no better judge could be found, 
when a classed catalogue was compiling ; and he has written in the corner, “ A novel.” What 
I wish to observe is, that those two entries, and the fault that has been found, are all proofs that 
we ought to have a new catalogue, because if it is true that those entries are wrong that is an 
argument for correcting them, and that is just exactly what we are doing. We draw upa 
new catalogue, which is correcting the old one, I apprehend. Now, Mr. Dodd, in his Answers 
4662 and 4686, complains of the want of system, and there he is right. In the old catalogue, 
for instance, there was “ Hispania.” According to the rules of the new catalogue, we have 
decided to use always the English form; and, therefore, when the whole catalogue shall have 
been gone through, there will be no “ Hispania” in it, except as the cross-reference ‘‘ Hispania, 
see Spain,” and everything will be under “Spain ;” but pending the completion of the catalogue, 
as we draw up titles, we draw them up according to the present rule; we cannot draw up two 
titles, one a good one, and the other a bad one, and suit them to the new as well as the old 
entries. All titles which are to come under “ Spain,” are so prepared ; and it is one of the 
misfortunes attaching to the state of transition; but when the whole is complete it will be con- 
sistent, and that is one of the great things at which we aim. I am not quite sure that Mr. 
Dodd saw the consequences of what he brought forward as an objection, when he disapproved 
of the adjectives, « British” and “Scottish” and the like. First of all, it is a very good 
thing, if one could do it consistently with method, to break up long heads such as “ Great 
Britain,” “ France,” and so on; the less titles there are under one entry the better, and if one 
could have every title exactly in its place, without any other heading than its own fixed and 
certain heading, it would be a good thing. Next, if we were to carry the principle 
further than he considered when he spoke against using the adjectives “ British ” and ‘‘ Scottish,” 
and were to enter all under “ Great Britain,’ then“ Rhenish Provinces” must be entered 
under Prussia, and “ Dutch Barriers” under Holiand. At the present moment those two in- 
stances occur to me as showing how difficult it is to lay down a general rule, Now, among 
the objections to the old catalogue, there has been another objection made by Mr. Collier in 
his Answer 6233, where it is stated that a spurious edition of Barnfield’s Poems, had been 
catalogued as genuine. In the course of the examination afterwards, it was said by me that | 
knew perfectly well that it was a reprint, and not an original edition; that has never been 
fairly admitted; it is rather left in the dark, and it has been merely said that, “ Mr. Panizzi 
says so, and therefore he must have known it.”—(Answer 6527.) Ihave here a proof that I 
bought it as a reprint, namely, the original bill [producing the same]. As I bought it as a 
reprint, I hope it will be now admitted I knew it was not genuine, 

9737. The original bill is “1839, January L1th. The British Museum to C. Ely, Barn- 
field’s Poems, 4to. 1598,” and under that is “ Reprint ??—I bought it as a reprint, and I 
knew it was a reprint. In Answer 6292 it is said that whoever catalogued this book ought to 
have known that it was by Barnfield; and it is said in Answer 6294 that if the cataloguer had 
been “competent ;to his duty” he ought to have known it. Now, the original title of the book 
is here in the handwriting of Mr. Garnett, my colleague, and I am very happy that I have an 
opportunity of stating to the Commissioners that Mr. Garnett knows of English literature as 
much as Mr. Collier, and a great deal more on other subjects. It is not right because a man 
enters a title in a manner that another disapproves, to say he is “not competent to his duty.’ 
The reason that Mr. Garnett catalogued the book in this way was, that in the old catalogue 
these books were catalogued in this manner; that is, even if there were the same pagination, 
when a new work began ina volume, it was. considered and catalogued as anindependent work. 
We altered that in the new catalogue; but this was done according to the old catalogue. IJ 
have here an instance which I have selected, in order to show the Commissioners to what 
extent this was carried; it is of an author of whom I have had occasion to speak before, 
(Answer 4191); it is the case of Melampus, a Greek author, which forms part of a collection, 
and which has been catalogued as if it was a separate and independent work ; the title is 
printed in the old catalogue, and Melampus actually begins on the back of the last page of 
the author which precedes it in the volume. Therefore, following that system, which was a 
bad system (but we had no other to go upon in those days), Mr. Garnett catalogued the 
book as he did. As to this obscure Barnfield, which it is said everybody ought to have 
known something about, I find that upto the time when Mr. Bliss published his edition of 
Wood’s “Athene,” nobody knew anything about this work. Park in his notes to Warton, 
quotes some of his poetry, without a word of praise. Warton himself says, that Barnfield is 
the author of 20 sonnets, which are not “inelegant;” of which sonnets the less that is said 
the better. Bridges, in his Restituta, says nothing about him. Beloe says, that not much 
can be said of his poetry; and Mr. Collier himself, in his “ Poetical Decameron,” passes him 
unnoticed. Then there was a question about Mr. Collier making use of an old catalogue in 
which he did not find Barnfield. The Commissioners will recollect that he said it was not 
entered. It was found that it was entered; but Mr, Collier made a mistake in searching for it 
in the old catalogue, instead ofthe catalogue thatis now in use. Now, ifthe Commissioners will 
turn to my Answer 4052, which Mr. Collier had in his hand printed, they will find that that 
old catalogue is mentioned, and that it is stated when it is used, and why it is}used. When 
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we take away a volume of the new catalogue, in order to make entries which we are obliged 
to make if we are to keep up the catalogue, rather than leave the readers without ws! 
catalogue at all, we put the corresponding volume of the old catalogue instead. The Seer 
sioners have seen that it is quite a different book, both outside and inside j and the mistake which 
was committed,—and it is a mistake which there is no great harm in having committed,—was 
a mistake to which all are liable, namely, owing to a little want of attention, and nothing else. 
I do not see how to remedy all these faults in the old catalogue, except by making a new one; 
we can do nothing better than just keep to what we are doing, and draw up our catalogue as 
fast as we can; and whenit is ready to be either transcribed or printed, then it will be con- 
sidered what is to be done with it. But the only way of going on quickly is, to keep on with 
what we are doing, and not to change any more. , 

9738. (Mr. Milnes,) Do you think that.any considerable accession of staff would enable you 
to finish this catalogue more rapidly and more completely than you are now domg ?—If the 
Commissioners will look among the papers, they will find that this question has been con- 
sidered. I believe that if we go back to the system of cataloguing shelf by shelf, we can add 
some assistants, because we can better superintend them, and interfere less with the readers ; 
but I do not believe we can with the present system. If we had more people, we could not 
superintend them so well, and there would be a great risk of confusion, and of committing small 
mistakes, which are great mistakes when they come to be put together, I believe that if the 
catalogue is to be continued shelf by shelf, we can do the remaining half (for I suppose we 
are now about half-way), considerably faster than we did the first half; how much faster I 
cannot tell. If we came to that, we might put two men more, supposing that we could 
manage two men more; and if we saw that we could manage three men more, I would ask the 
Trustees for one more, and so on. I do not now think that we could employ more than three 
assistants more; but that would be a great help. 

9739. (Chairman.) You consider that the continuance of the present system as it stands, to 
be a positive obstacle between you and the liberality of the Government ’—Certainly. If 
they were to give more assistants at present, I should not know what to do with them ; and I 
believe it would only cause confusion; we should draw up more titles, which when they were 
put with the others, would not square with them, and would make the whole bad. It is not 
merely a question of money ; beyond a certain point we cannot increase the speed. Itis nota 
work upon which, after you have put two men, you can put 20 more; and after you have put 
20, add 100. And, moreover, cataloguers must learn their business; and it takes time to 
teach it them. 

9740. (Lord Seymour.) Will you mention ‘to the Commissioners any further observations 
you have to make as to the fault which has been found with the new catalogue in the evidence 
which has been given ?—In that respect I have very little to add to what I stated in the Report 
dated the 22nd of July, 1841, which is printed in Appendix No. 10, page 254, and to what I 
said in Answer 4215. Even Mr. Collier says (Answer 5109), that if I were made responsible for 
that volume, it would be doing me great injustice, “ because it was made under circumstances 
of much disadvantage : no man under those circumstances could perhaps have done better than 
Mr. Panizzi has done with that catalogue.” There are two gentlemen who, knowing all this, 
have found fault very severely with the first volume of the catalogue. Mr. Bennett, in his 
Answer 6056, seeing a copy of it upon this table, took it up— quite unprepared —and ‘he 
found fault, first of all, with an entry which was deliberately adopted, and so deliberately that 
I cav produce to the Commissioners the original note which the printer wrote to me when the 
work was going through the press, querzeing it, as the printers say, thinking it was wrong. And 
I insisted upon it, so that I knew what I was doing. 

9741. Do you refer to the entry, “A Sermon preached at the Funeral of Lady Mary 
Armyne, by J. D. M. A.,” on which Mr. Bennett said it was clear, upon an inspection of the 
title-page, that M. A. related'to Master of Arts?—Yes. If your Lordship will have'the good- 
ness to look at my letterto Lord Ellesmere, which is in Appendix No. 12, at p- 383, you will see 
that I enter into that very point. I should like to know who tells Mr. Bennett for certain that 
M. A. means Master of Arts. 

9742. He says that he thinks the J. D. are in italics, or oblique letters, and that the M. A. 
are in roman, or erect letters, which'showed him, in his opinion, that M. A. refers to something 
else than J. D., and he concludes, therefore, that M. A. means Master of Arts?—If you will 
look at my letter to Lord Ellesmere, you will see that I have touched on that very subject, and 
that I have touched on the very subject of the different letters; and I will prove that those 
D. D.’s, in the titles of two works which I have selected may or may not mean “ Doctors of 
Divinity.” The first is, “ An Appeal to ‘the Public for the Erection of Floating Chapels in 
our principal Sea Ports, by R. A. D. D.;” that is in different type. Who tells Mr. Bennett 
that that does not mean Rear-Admiral Deans Dundas? There is another, “The Claims of 
Lay Impropriators to Tithe, according to the Canon as well as Statute Law, by 7.8. G. D. D-? 
I should like to know how Mr. Bennett will be able to prove to you that is not by The 
Solicitor-General David Dundas? I mention this to show that these things have been con- 
sidered, and that when a rule is laid down, it ought to be adhered to. The next instance I give 
is H. D. B. E.M.; that is not a fanciful entry, but it is that of a work by “Henricus de Bunau 
Eques Misnicus;” and in the Bodleian Catalogue, although they give cross-references to 
« Bunau,”’ they give another from M. for « Misnicus.” Lelong, in the work I have before 
mentioned, who is certainly an authority, does exactly the same thing, Lelong takes the initials 
whatever they may be, although he knows what they mean, and adopts them as headings. If 
you leave it to everybody to decide, whether A. M. means Master of Arts, or D. D. means 


Doctor of Divinity, and so on, there will never be an end of mistakes. “We must apply our 
principles to all countries and all nations. 
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. 9743. (Mr. Milnes.) Does M. A. mean anything else than Master of Arts?—Can it not 
mean “ Mark Akenside ?” 

9744. (The Lord Advocate.) The concluding letters are in a different type from the first 
letter, and it does not necessarily follow, from the difference of type, that the concluding letters 
are the designation, and not the letters of the name ?—Just so. I have said much in defence of 
the principle, to show that these things have been considered, and deeply considered; and, as 
I have told you, in that one instance with which fault has been found, there was a query by the 

rinter. ‘That particular entry was an entry at the very beginning of the catalogue, when we 
tried to catalogue without looking at the books, and we did not see that those initials were in 
different letters, or that the last. initials were in a different form from the former ones; but even 
if we had seen it, I think it is very difficult to decide when we are to stick to the principle, and 
when we are not. Lelong, who certainly is a great authority, adheres to it, and sticks to the 
principle of taking the initial, whatever it means. Of the other observations of Mr. Bennett I 
shall take no notice; they are either unfounded in fact, or the errors they point out have been 
foreseen by me as unavoidable before the catalogue was begun, or alluded to by myself after- 
wards as.a proof that I was forced to proceed on a wrong system. Mr. Bennett. knew all this 
perfectly when he gave his evidence. Then another fault has been found: in Answer 7453 it 
is said there are some cross-references from “‘ Abbo” to certain collections where his works are 
inserted, which have been omitted. That is a consequence of the printing of the first volume of 
the catalogue before the titles were all prepared. I could not put the cross-references from a 
work which I had not catalogued: until I had the principal entry I could not put the cross- 
references; but in the manuscript of that first volume there are all those cross-references, which 
I am accused of not having printed; this shows that they have not escaped us. I also beg to 
observe that there is an invidious and uncalled-for comparison drawn between the Bodleian 
Catalogue and our catalogue, and it is said that that catalogue has been called a disgrace to 
the University. I beg distinctly to say, I never said, so, nor has anybody ever said so, with 
my concurrence. I am far from thinking that the Bodleian catalogue isa disgrace to the 
University ; it is very good in its way; and I do not know why it should be said that I 
have said any such thing. If others have so stated, I am not answerable for what other people 
may say. But in that very catalogue, in that entry “ Abbo,” there is a reference omitted, 
which Sir Frederic Madden saw was omitted, to the second volume of ‘“ Pertz,”’ and he said 
that it. was omitted because the second volume of “ Pertz” was probably not in the library at 
the time. That would be a very good excuse, if founded on fact, but the catalogue of the Bod- 
leian library has the second volume of “ Pertz” entered, so that the omission of “ Abbo” is a 
misfortune which may happen to anybody, and it is impossible to avoid those things. Nor is 
it right that I should be so much run down, even if I were in fault, for having omitted one or 
two of those ‘‘ Abbos.” 

9745, (Lord Seymour.) I understood you to say that part of the new catalogue, letter A, 
had been prepared without a reference to the works? —Yes, for the first month, or six weeks, 
as I said before, when we tried to do it so fast. The “Sermon on the Death of Lady Ar- 
myne” comes very early in the catalogue, and we then tried to enter books without looking at 
them, upon the principle of proceeding with the catalogue as fast as we could, 

9746. Then, that mistaken system of proceeding, without looking at the books, only refers 
to the earlier pages of the catalogue, letter A ?—Yes; we tried it, and it was a failure. 

_ 9747. You very soon abandoned it ?—Yes, : 

9748. Now, we will come to the Finding, or Index Catalogue, upon which so much has been 
said. You have heard the evidence which has been given by a great number of witnesses in 
favour of what they have called a finding or short catalogue. By a finding catalogue, I under- 
stood them to mean a short catalogue, which would be of use to readers in the reading-room 
for finding books ?2— Yes. 

9749. What is your opinion of short catalogues so prepared ?—I must first of all say that I 
have listened to that evidence with great attention, because I should have been extremely glad 
to find that there were any means of relieving me from the trouble and responsibility of this. 
catalogue. ‘To me personally there is no advantage, but, on the contrary, great disadvantage, 
in having this great work on my hands ; and if to-morrow I could get rid of it, I should be 
very glad; my position would continue in every respect the same ; but I must say, that 
as far as L have been able to follow all the suggestions and all the reasonings which have 
been adduced before this Commission, I have not found anything which has satisfied me 
that a short catalogue would be desirable. Of all the plans that have been suggested, 
and all the reasons that have been adduced, there is not a single one that was new 
either to me or to my assistants; for when I went from this room and told them what 
had passed, we found that everything which had been brought before the Commissioners had 
been already discussed by us, and that every argument had been weighed. What I have 
heard has strongly confirmed me in the opinion that we are right in what we do; both what 
I have heard from witnesses who are in favour of having a full and accurate catalogue, and 
what I have heard from witnesses who are against it, has had that effect; because the reasons 
of the former seem to me to be so striking and impressive, and the reasons of the others so weak 
and lame, that even what was said against a full and accurate catalogue seems to be in favour of 
having it, and. against having a short one. Before the Commissioners enter into the considera- 
tion of the evidence they have had before them, they ought to try to recollect what. had been 
done before we came to the principle of a full and accurate catalogue. I have already stated 
that in 1780 the Trustees were for a compendious. catalogue, which I take to be an index cata~ 
locue, ora finding catalogue, according to the new expression which has now been introduced. 
They acted upon that, and they printed a catalogue in two folio volumes. It did not sell, and 
did not give satisfaction. In 1810 they determined upon having another catalogue, which was 
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the octavo catalogue; and Mr. Heber, who certainly is no mean authority upon such 2 ae 
tion, desired particularly Sir Henry Ellis to give long titles when he came to ad e this 
catalogue; and Sir Henry Ellis himself says that he made long titles. However, E runet, who 
is a very good authority, dismisses the notice of that catalogue, with these He Titres trés 
sommaires,” and nothing else, which he certainly did not mean as praise. But, long or short, 
that catalogue had the fate of its predecessor, and did not sell. In 1833 the Trustees inserted, 
for the first time, in their statutes the words, “ full and accurate, for the catalogue, and they 
substituted them for the word ‘ compendious,” which, until then, had prevailed. Now this 
alteration, which is the foundation of all, was passed when Lord Spencer (the father of the 
present peer) and Mr. Grenville were two Trustees, and were on the Library Committee, 
Those two gentlemen certainly knew something about books and catalogues. Then came the 
plan suggested by Mr. Baber in 1834, and that plan was suggested with the concurrence of Mr. 
Cary, who was then here, and with my full concurrence also. Then followed the evidence before 
the Committee in 1836, and not one of the witnesses said he was in favour of a compen- 
dious catalogue; but every witness, either expressly and positively, or, assuming that it was 
to be so, spoke always of a {ull and accurate catalogue, of the best of its kind that could be 
compiled. And, as I believe I have had the honour of stating before, the Committee, when 
they came to make their Report, passed certain resolutions. They divided upon some of the 
resolutions, but they were unanimous upon the resolution of having full and accurate cata- 
logues, not only of this library, but of all the objects in the Museum. In 1839 the Statutes were 
revised, and the words “ full and accurate” were kept; and then the rules for the compilation 
of the catalogue were approved of also in 1839, which rules were for a full and accurate cata- 
logue. The Keeper of the Manuscripts had suggested compendious catalogues for parts of his 
department; if the Commissioners will look at Appendix 11, page 368, they will find that 
he suggested these short catalogues. The Trustees refused to depart from the general prin- 
ciple of having detailed catalogues, that is, full and accurate catalogues: and. that meeting 
was composed of very distinguished Trustees. In 1839, when the rules for the new cata- 
logue, and when the Statutes now in force, were passed, with the words * full and accurate,” 
Mr. Hallam was a Trustee; Mr. Hamilton was a Trustee; and so was the Bishop of London, 
who, both in 1836 and 1839, took great interest in this question of the catalogue, as I have had 
the honour of stating before. Lord Stanley also made it his business to enter into the details of 
this sort of cataloguing, and he soon became master of it. No one objected to it; neither 
Principal Librarian nor Secretary ; all acquiesced, and all approved. Now lately, in 1847, on 
the 27th of November, Mr. Macaulay, who had become one of the Trustees, and who was a 
member of the Sub-Committee on the Library, agreed to two resolutions ordering me to pro- 
ceed with the completion of a full and complete catalogue. I do not mean to make any invidious 
comparison, but I really think it is no offence to any one to say that the distinguished gentle- 
men whom I have mentioned, who entered into the question minutely, having great responsibility 
upon them, are certainly as fully qualified to judge of what a good catalogue ought to be, and 


of what is desirable for the British Museum, as the witnesses who have appeared here, and who 


have said that it ought not to be so, If you compare them individually, and put them together 
for archeology, for instance, I think that Mr. Hamilton may certainly be compared with Mr, 
Turner, who says that it ought not to be such a catalogue as Mr. Hamilton, a Trustee, has 
said it ought to be. Upon historical subjects, surely Mr. Hallam and Mr. Macaulay are as 
good judges of what an historical catalogue ought to be as Mr, Bruce and Mr. Cunningham. 
Upon theology there is Dr. Biber, who opposes the system of cataloguing which we have adopted ; 
and I think the Bishop of London is as good a judge as Dr. Biber about it. Upon old English 
literature Mr. Collier objects to long titles; Mr. Heber particularly requested Sir Henry Ellis 
to give them. 

9750. It seems to me that the desire which was expressed for a short or finding catalogue 
was with a view that something might be finished more rapidly ; that people had got impatient 
at the length of time during which the other catalogue was proceeding ; and that, despairing of 


attaining that which they thought would be the best possible catalogue, they gave it up, and 


wished for something which at least would answer the purpose of finding the books in the 
library ?—They have always found the books in the hbrary. We are not without a catalogue ; 
our present catalogues are better than those in most great national libraries, by far; better than 
any hurried finding catalogue which has been proposed would be. Every book in the library is 
found now. If I apprehend their meaning, these gentlemen want to do away altogether with 
the new catalogue. Several say so expressly, and I have referred already to the answers in 
which they say so. 

9751. (Mr. Milnes.) Does not the very phrase, “Index Catalogue,” imply that that cata- 
logue is to be an index to a larger and more complete catalogue ?—But before we have an 
index, we must have a complete catalogue. I never heard of an index to a book before the 
book was written. This is so very important a question, that I think it had better be well 
considered. Mr. Craik is for a short catalogue; and in his Answer 5836, he says, that he is 
for one that can be produced in a year or two; he is for “a rough Index Catalogue” as he 
calls it in Answer 5838, and that it ought to be begun de novo, and drawn up, as he says in 
Auswer 5842. Well, but then in Answer 5841, he says, that he is not for printing the present 
catalogue; and, after being a little examined, he is obliged to admit, in Answer 5851, that 
a short catalogue would be extremely imperfect and very unsatisfactory when it was done, and 
that: the delusions which exist in the public mind with regard to the ease with which a com- 
plete catalogue may be made are wild and ludicrous; and not only would an abridged com- 
pendium or Index Catalogue be “ exceedingly unsatisfactory,’’ as he says in Answer 5895, but, 
“after trial,”—that is to say, after all the trouble and expense of drawing if up are thrown 
away—he says, in his Answer 5898, “it would be more defective than people are generally 
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prepared to find it.” Now, with this answer before my eyes, so great is the risk of attempting 
an Index Catalogue against all experience, and against the opinion of this gentleman who has 
made catalogues, and who knew what responsibility he incurred in answering, that I certainly 
have not the courage to advise it. There is only one gentleman who gives a good reason for 
having a short catalogue, and as quickly as it can be completed, and that is Mr. Bolton Corney, 
who, in his Answer 6098, disapproves of the present system of a full and accurate catalogue, 
because at his time of life he sees no chance of having it before him completed. But we do not 
make catalogues for Mr, Bolton Corney; this is a great. national undertaking ; a catalogue is 
not to be made according to the age of Mr. Bolton Corney, it is to be made according to the 
principles which ought to prevail in a great library; and as to that no one has greater reason 
to wish to have as short a catalogue as can be put together than myself, because I shall be in 
hot water all my life, and; probably, when the work is finished or nearly finished, I shall die, 
and others will have the credit of it. No one has more interest in having the catalogue com- 

leted as soon as possible than myself; and if I could conscientiously and honestly advise the 
adoption of that which has been suggested, I would do so. I derive no emolument—no 
advantage whatever from what I do now, but only trouble. But it has been said that I shall 
derive great glory from the present catalogue when completed. I shall derive no glory from it, 
probably, even if it be a good catalogue; but surely I ought not to be found fault with because 
I try to make it so for the public; if I make a bad catalogue, or if I do not complete a good 
catalogue as soon as possible, I do not know what glory I can expect. And what I am desirous 
of obtaining is not posthumous glory, but present justice. Upon the question, however, of an 
Index Catalogue, it is impossible to understand the importance of the suggestions and of 
the objections which have been made, except by coming to particulars. I think that no one 
has urged more the compilation of an Index Catalogue than Mr. Collier, who, in his evidence, 
has come to particulars and to instances. Now, if the Commissioners will permit me to go 
over these instances and these particulars, I will take the books mentioned which, he says, 
ought to be catalogued in a certain manner, see how I have catalogued them, and then see 
from these examples and these facts whether it is desirable to proceed upon the present plan 
or adopt his plan: that is the only way of settling such a question; all the rest is theory ; and 
if the Commissioners will allow me, I will go over the evidence of Mr. Collier. 

9752. If you please ?—I beg, first of all, to refer to Question 5018. Mr. Collier, to add 
weight to his opinion, says, that—after long experience in searching catalogues, some experi- 
ence in making them, and some experience with regard to this particular question—although 
the difficulties are very great, there are none which can be considered insuperable in the com- 
pilation of a catalogue. I never said that there was any insuperable difficulty ; but, however, 
the first point simply is, whether Mr. Collier has any experience in making catalogues. A man 
may have long experience in searching catalogues; he may be a very distinguished man of 
letters ; he may be a very good judge ofa catalogue when it has been completed ; but the question 
simply is now a question of experience. Are there less difficulties than I say exist in making a 
catalogue? That is the whole question, He says, in Question 5020, that there are difficulties 
which I am unable to overcome. Now, I never said there was any difficulty which I was 
unable to overcome; on the contrary, I have done everything I could to overcome the diffi- 
culties, and I flatter myself I have succeeded. What I have said is, that there are difficulties in 
keeping up a printed catalogue which I am unable to overcome. It is not in completing a 
catalogue that those difficulties exist. In Answer 5023, speaking of a printed catalogue, he 
says, that if a catalogue were printed everybody could buy it, Here, again, we go to expe- 
rience; there have been two catalogues printed in this institution, and they have not sold. 

9753. That is rather the question of a printed catalogue?—Yes; I take the sayings of Mr. 
Collier in their order. The Bodleian Catalogue has never sold; the three volumes of their 
new catalogue will be a large loss to the University press; but the University press can 
afford it. Mr. Dryander’s catalogue sells dear, because only 250 copies were printed, and of 
those 250 copies a very large number was given out as presents. ‘The same is the case with 
the catalogue of the King’s Library: the catalogue of the King’s Library was always given 
away at first by the Sovereign as a present ; and, therefore, whenever a copy comes into the 
market, it fetches a high price. 

9754. (Chairman.) In point of fact, those catalogues come under the category of rare 
books ?—Exactly. I will now go to Question 5027, respecting the mixture of printing and 
manuscript. Witnesses who have been examined, have not been able sometimes to find 
entries which were in manuscript; but that was not the fault of the catalogue, but of their 
inattention ; because the same thing, as I observed before, has happened with respect to printed 
entries: they did not find them, but it was not either because they were printed, or because 
they were in manuscript. Then, in Answer 5028, he gives this plan:—“ Supposing the 
printed catalogue to be carried up to the date, say 1850, or any other date your Lordship 
may think fit; you can make the catalogue in a printed form complete up to 1850, and all the 
subsequent entries to that must necessarily be made in manuscript: it does not, however, 
follow that those manuscript entries are to be annexed to the Printed Catalogue, because they 
may be made in a separate volume, and added as a supplement.’ Then you will have a 
catalogue printed, and a manuscript supplement to it. But will you print the supplement ? 
Or will you have a manuscript supplement for the future books that you buy? and if you 
have to print these supplements over again every time you print an additional one, just consider 
what will be the expense and trouble of printing, not only supplements for. books which may 
be added after 10 years, but of reprinting the supplements which you may have printed during 
this time; and if you have not them printed, then you have a mixture of print and manuscript 
as we have now; and the question then resolves itself into this,—How often must we print ? 
People may find fault if we do not print every year. If we print the Sect separate 
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from each other, then every year there will be a supplement ; and a reader, at the end of 
10 years, will have to consult 10 alphabets before he can find out whether a book is in the 
library or not. One of the principal reasons which determined the compilation of the present 
catalogue was, that a consolidation of the alphabets we had in the house, on one uniform plan, 
was considered necessary. It was found inconvenient that a man should have to look at the 
print, and at the manuscript, and at the King’s Library Catalogue, because, after all, they 
are three alphabets; and for that. reason it was considered necessary to compile a new 
catalogue; and it is for the same reason that I say it ought not to be printed at all for the use 
of the library. You never can avoid the mischief of having to consult two alphabets, at least 
—the printed and the manuscript—if you print. I leave now out of the question the sug- 
gestion of printing the slips separately and of interpolating them; that was gone over the other 
day, and I do not think it necessary to repeat what was then said. That is one wa 
of obviating the mixture of print and manuscript; but whether that is a desirable thing or 
not, I think was sufficiently discussed the other day. Then we come again, in Question 5031, 
to entries of anonymous “works; and, as I have said half-an-hour ago, I repeat again, 
there are two entries which I ask any one to find in the octavo catalogue; one is the “ State 
and Condition of our Taxes.” Mr Collier says, “the answer is quite evident, and the 
wonder is how he (Mr. Panizzi) could ever have doubted under what head it should be 
inserted in the catalogue.’ It was not I who doubted; the book is entered in our catalogue ; 
and what I say is, that if it be true that there was no such difficulty, the best thing any one 
could do would be to find the entry, and so I said about “ Denize ou Nizette.”” I quoted 
those instances; they are not imaginary difficulties; they are actual entries in the octavo 
catalogue; and the short and decisive test to ascertain whether they are difficulties or doubts 
is to take up the octavo catalogue and find those entries; and when any one shall find 
them in the octavo catalogue, we shall see whether they are right or wrong. ‘Then there is 
«An Authentic Narrative of the Campaign of 1815, comprising a circumstantial detail of the 
Battle of Waterloo.” He says the main subject-matter of the tract is “The Battle of Waterloo.” 
Suppose I were to produce the tract, and show that that is not the subject-matter? and it is 
not the subject-matter. There are only three or four pages about the Battle of Waterloo; and 
it is a work which consists of 50 or 60 pages. Then in order to avoid this difficulty a title is 
made up, and he says we ought to enter it as “ Waterloo, the Battle of, a circumstantial detail 
of, with an Authentic Narrative of the Campaign of 1815.” Now, a cataloguer does not 
make titles to suit his convenience; a cataloguer takes the titles as he finds them. ‘The title of 
this book is not “ With an Authentic Narrative of the Campaign of 1815;” but the title of 
the book is“ An Authentic Narrative of the Campaign of 1815,” which contains “ A cireum- 
stantial detail of the Battle of Waterloo.” It is giving up all the principles of cataloguing 
correctly, if we are to introduce wrong words, and to make up titles to suit our own conveni- 
ence. It is said in Answer 5034, that the cataloguing of anonymous publications ‘‘ must 
assume the character of a classed catalogue.” This is just begging the whole question. I say 
it must not, and it ought not; and those who say that the catalogue should be according to 
the subject, say that it isnecessary that it should be so, because an alphabetical catalogue must 
be so far classed. I say it must not, and it ought not, and I have shown how it can 
be avoided. When we compile a classed catalogue, or an index of matters, that is another 
question, Then I should like to know what is meant by the subject-matter, because when we 
come to apply some of these words they are very difficult to understand. The subject-matter 
of a history is history. If it is the history of a country, the subject-matter is the history 
of that country; but if it is history, without saying of what country, to say the subject-matter 
is history, and to put it under “ History,” would render it more difficult to find; and yet 
you ought to put the “ History of the Templars” under “ History ” on that principle, and not 
because “ History ” is the first word, Then, again, it isstated that if we adopt the plan of taking 
the first word, it is a course unintelligible and the work unfindable. I think that is the old 
question again. I say the book is more easily findable for those who know correctly the title. 
Mr. Collier says, in Answer 5037, that an entry on that system would not be of service to anybody. 
I say that such an entry would be one of the greatest service, and of positive service to every- 
body who knows the title of the book; and we cannot go upon any other principle ; we expect 
readers to know the title of the book just as we expect them to know the name of the author 
when there is one; we do not trouble ourselves with the subject. Then Mr. Collier says, in 
Answer 5039, “I should never think of looking for ‘ Anecdotes of a Private Gentleman’ under 
the word « Account.’ J should never think of looking for a ‘ Dissertation on Coal-Tar’ under 
the word *.Aecount ;’ nor should I think of looking for cases of ‘ Epidemical Madness’ under 
the word ‘ Account,’ but I should look under the heads of ‘Gentleman, ‘ Coal-Tar, and 
‘ Epidemical Madness.’” If he knew the titles correctly, and if he knew our rule, he would 
look under « Account ;” but why, if he would look under the word « Gentleman” for “private 
gentleman,” should he look under “ Epidemical Madness” for madness? Just observe to what 
these trifles lead. In the first case he will put the title under “ Gentleman,” although there is 
an adjective, “ Private Gentleman,” and in the case of Epidemical Madness: he will put it 
under ‘ Epidemical.” These inconsistencies will always happen when there is no fixed rule. 
9755. Do you not consider that with your system of cross-reference Mr. Collier’s demand 
for facility in finding a book would, to a great extent be met, supposing the catalogue were 
completed ?—Undoubtedly ; but I mention this to show how the arrangement can be carried 
on even without that; still better with an index of subjects. With an index of subjects, and 


tne cross references, the thing would be as complete as possible. Then there is something said 
about Barbier and Audiffredi being foreign authorities, and that English common sense rebels 


at their principle. I find that Dr. Maitland, Mr. Croker, Mr. Cureton, Mr. Parry, Professor 


> 
De Morgan, and, I have his authority for adding, Mr. Bolton Corney, are all English common 
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sense for this system. Being a foreign system, or an English system, has nothing to do with 
it; there is no English system. If there was one acknowledged I should be happy to adopt it, 
but we are obliged to take a good system wherever we find it. I find no other system any- 
where but that of Barbier and Audiffredi. There is something said about that again in 
Answer 5048; but I shall Say no more about it, because I think that if the system be good, 
whether it be a foreign system or an English system, does not signify in the least. Then in 
Answer 5051, when we come to the difficulties to be overcome in order to ensure consistency, 
Mr. Collier said that he “would leave much more to the discretion of the party making the 
catalogue.” Now, what does “ party” mean here? Does it mean ten people or does it mean 
one? If it means ten people, the discretion of those ten people will not be the same as that of 
one; and if it means one it means a man who sees the titles one by one, and then he uses his 
discretion in devising consistent rules in his own mind. In Answer 5055, Mr. Collier states, 
that the Trustees thought of printing the catalogue now used in the reading-room. ‘That is a 
mistake altogether ; they never thought of it: as to what is said afterwards that it can be 
rapidly corrected, I say that anybody who has had experience in this matter, knows that it is 
impossible to correct a catalogue rapidly ; that is, without looking at the titles and the books 
one by one. When we began the catalogue, after the rules had been approved of by the 
Trustees in July 1839, and when I sent my circular to the assistants to do it as quickly as 
they could, we tried to do it in that manner, and we failed, and experience is better than a 
hundred theories; we found, whenever we looked at a book, that it was totally different from 
the manner in which we had catalogued it, and that the title was worthless, 

9756 (Lord Wrottesley.) You do not mean that you have found that in every instance ?— 
In most instances; in ninety or ninety-five cases out of one hundred; and we were obliged to 
give it up, as I have said before. 


[The Witness withdrew.] 
Adjourned till Thursday at eleven o’clock. 
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Antonio Panizzi, Esq., further examined. 


9757. (Chairman.) You have referred to an objection which has been found with your 
catalogue in the evidence of Mr. Bennett, with reference to the four letters, A, G, M, A. 
You did not refer us at the time toa Report of Sir Henry Ellis. If you will refer in 
Appendix No. 10 to the Report of Sir Henry Ellis, of January 14, 1847, I think you will 
find that very objection stated by Sir Henry Ellis, to which you ought in your evidence 
to have called our attention. Is it the fact that the statement of Mr. Bennett is identical 
with the Report of Sir Henry Ellis, of January 14, 1847?—Yes. I wish to take this 
opportunity of correcting my evidence upon another point. I was asked whether the 
Principal Librarian knew anything about the new place for placing the newspapers into; 
I said that I did not know anything about it, and that I thought the Principal Librarian 
did not know anything about it; but, upon asking Sir Henry Ellis, he referred to his 
papers, and, it seems, that he was asked, and that he made a Report upon it; it seems 
also, that afterwards the Report of Sir Henry Ellis was referred (if I understand it rightly) 
to the Architect, and that between them, in fact, they chose that place. But the important 
fact to which I wanted to call the attention of the Commissioners, namely, that I knew 
nothing whatever about it, is quite correct. Whoever else knew about it, I certainly did 
not. 

9758. Are you now prepared to enter upon the subject of an index, or short finding 
catalogue, upon which so much has been said?—If the Commissioners will permit me, I 
will follow up Mr. Collier’s evidence from where T left off. 

9759. If you please ?—I think my last observations were bearing upon his Answer 5059. 
In 5060—I try to omit as much as I can—it is repeated again, that | make the catalogue 
as I do, because I am aiming at my own reputation, or something of that sort; and Mr. 
Collier says, that if he were in my position, he should be glad to see it accomplished so. 
I assure the Commissioners that if he were in my position, he would be glad to be out of 
it as soon as he could. In Answer 5062, he says, that cataloguers can write 120 titles 
a-day. At one time we had transcribers here, who were paid by the entries which they 
copied; they were paid a penny for each; it was merely transcribing from the titles 
which they had before them; and those transcribers could hardly reach 120 titles, merely 
copying them; and when they earned 10s. a-day, they considered they had done the 
utmost that could be done. This bears upon the question of how long the compilation of a 
catalogue will take. It has been, however, said, that if the people who are employed, 
were paid in the manner in which those transcribers were paid, they would go on faster. 

9760. When you say that a person could make so many entries a-day, of course that 
would depend upon the quantity of matter that he considered to constitute one entry ?— 
Those were transcribers, and they took the titles of the old times when the titles were 
shorter than now, and before the rules had been established. In 1832 and 1833, we had 
transcribers who were paid by the work they did; they were paid a penny a title, and, 
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therefore, they had the greatest interest to go on as fast as they could; and, although 
they had only to copy, they never could do more than 120, and they very seldom, indeed, 
reached that; it was considered the utmost they could do in a-day to earn 10s. 

9761. (Lord Wrottesley.) What you mean, therefore, is, that the average is much below 
120 ?—The average was below 120. I mean to show that if merely copying took so much 
time, of course the drawing up of titles will take much more time. 

9762. I think we should go a little more into the details as to the length of those 
entries: what entries were they ?—They were entries according to the octavo catalogue, 
and in Mr. Baber’s time; they were short entries ; such entries made before 1839, as you 


see in the manuscript part of the catalogue. 
9763. Made before the plan of the new catalogue was adopted ?—Long before ; in 


Mr. Baber’s time. 

9764. (Chairman.) We have got a variety of statements from different witnesses 
respecting the number of entries that could be made in an hour. Dr. Maitland refers to 
it, and I think Professor De Morgan also refers to it?—Yes. 

9765. Are you going generally into that subject?—Not at all; I was only touching 
upon it, because in Answer 5062 it is said that 120 titles a-day is what a man can do of 
short titles. Now, in answer to this I say, that mere transcribers, when the titles were 
short, could not transcribe more than 120, and seldom so many. 

9766. (Lord Wrottesley.) How many hours were those transcribers occupied in that 
work ?—Seven hours, I believe. 

9767. (The Lord Advocate.) They were working by the piece ?—Yes. 

9768. Their work was simply transcription ?— Yes. 

9769. And the inference from that is, that if the title is not to be transcribed merely, 
but has to be made, it must necessarily require longer time ?—Yes. It is then said that 
the way of inducing persons to work quicker in cataloguing is net to pay them by the 
day, or the week, or the month, but to pay them by the job, in plain words, as these 
very transcribers were paid. Now, although the people who are occupied now upon the 
catalogue are not paid in this manner, they are looked after ; and I am certain they work 
as fast and as well as if they were paid by the piece. JI must trouble the Commissioners, 
in order to show them how that is attended to, with submitting to them two letters which 
I have written at two different times, to persons whose names I shall not mention, among 
the assistants who did not do their duty. These are two letters, but I have written 
others. [The witness read the two letters referred to. ] 

9770. (Chairman.) Have you finished with the subject of the number of entries spoken 
to by Mr. Collier ?—Yes. 

9771. You have referred only to the Questions and the Answers 5061 and 5062; he 
goes more fully into the subject after he had himself tried the number of entries that 
could be made ina day, as you will find if you will refer to his Answer 6216?—I was 
coming to that; I was taking these answers in the order in which they were given. 

9772. Without reference to the subject?—Without reference to the subject, as I had 
begun the other day. In Answer 5065, it is said that there are some 50 or 60 persons in 
my department. Ifthe Commissioners will permit me, as it bears also upon the evidence I 
gave the other day, I beg to state, that-on the day Mr. Collier gave his evidence there 
were exactly 50 persons employed, but of those 50 persons, as I state in my Answer 4281, 
five or six had been appointed only a very few days before; they were those people whom 
I was obliged to do without for a very long time: and the reason that there are so many 
now, for instance, so many transcribers (which I had oceasion to mention the other day, 
and who have been appointed only eight or ten days ago), is, because for nearly two years I 
had not the number of people that I ought to have had. Then there is an estimate of 
what a short catalogue, or whatever it is called, would cost ; and it seems to me, that that 
is a point which is well worthy the attention of the Commissioners. It is said by Mr. Collier 
that there ought to be 10 persons to compile it—two at 600J. a-year each, two at 500J., three 
at 300/., and three more at 200J/. a-year each; and afterwards, in another answer further 
on, 6233, the 6002. is reduced to 500/.; and so are the other sums in proportion, so that 
instead of 3,700/. a-year, the amount stated in answer 5066, the expense would be 3,300/. 

9773. Before we go into that, I should like to understand a question which was put to 
you with reference to an index, or short finding catalogue. Before we go upon the number 
of people who are employed upon it, I should like you to address your attention to the 
expediency of making an index or short finding catalogue, because the question to which 
you are now drawing our attention, as I understand, is a question of finance, a question 
of the cost that the House of Commons will have to provide if it is recommended to 
employ so many persons to make the catalogue. Is not that the point to which you are 
now addressing yourself ?—Yes ; but it is the plan of a short catalogue that would cost 
so much. 

9774. Are the Commissioners to understand you to mean that you can show that a 
short finding catalogue will be more expensive than another?—I mean to prove that a 
short catalogue, as it is called, would be more expensive up to a certain point, and that 
then it would be good for nothing; I mean to prove that we never could find out that 
it was good for nothing until an enormous outlay had been incurred; and I wanted to 
prove, at the same time, that the salaries which are proposed are much larger than those 
which are paid at the British Museum, and that they are extravagant. No man in the 
British Museum, for instance, gets 600/. a-year, unless he gets to be the head of a depart- 
ment ; and he only gets to be the head of a department when he has worked a great many 
years in an inferior situation; nor does he get that only for the catalogue, but he gets it 
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for the whole of the responsibility that he has. I myself get that, but I do not get it for 
the catalogue; for the catalogue I get nothing whatever. Then I was going to say that 
none of the assistants who are employed here get 2007. a-year at the beginning, which is the 
lowest salary that Mr. Collier thinks requisite for persons employed on a short catalogue. 

9775. What answer are you now referring to ?—5066. 

9776. I do not see that any questions were put to Mr. Collier, upon that subject, by 
the Commission ; I do not think the Commission entered into the question, of whether 
6U0/., or 3007., or 2007. a-year, should be paid to different persons ; | think the Commis- 
sion addressed itself entirely to the number of entries that could be made in the catalogue, 
without reference to the salaries to be paid to persons. Have you made any calculation, 
putting in one column the cost at which Mr. Collier proposes to make a catalogue, and 
the cost at which the catalogue is now made for the Museum on the other side?—No, I 
have not made it so minute, because it is impossible to make it; and I am going to state 
the reason. To begin with, it is said by Mr. Collier that two persons should have 600/. 
a-year. I get 600/. a-year; butitis impossible for me to say how much of my time is spent 
on the new catalogue, and how much is spent on other duties, and how much of it ought 
to be charged to that account, and how much to others. Take Mr. Jones; that is the 
same case. I gave the Commissioners an idea of the expense, when I stated to them the 
other day the number of persons who are employed upon it, independent of myself; 
they do not cost, I believe, one-third of the amount that Mr. Collier’s plan would cost. 
Moreover, it is necessary to observe that when you have the ten persons paid at from 
2002. to 6001, or from 2007. to 5007. a-year, you must put down to this account of the 
expense, the expense of servants and attendants and the manual labour which will be 
rendered necessary whilst they are at work cataloguing. In the account which I gave, the 
other day, of the people who are now employed on the catalogue, I put down so many 
attendants besides assistants ; and those are all charged to the catalogue. 

9777. (Mr. Milnes.) Can you give any estimate of the extra labour that is now employed, 
beyond what you consider to be the efficient staff of the Museum in ordinary times ?— 
Yes; the account I gave the other day furnishes that. In that account I state what 
everybody does; and therefore, if you subtract those who are employed in the general 
catalogue, and those who are employed in the special catalogues, and in other special 
duties, that which remains is what is requisite for the ordinary service of the house. The 
information is before the Commissioners, if I understand the question aright. I was going 
to observe, that in order to form an estimate of how long this catalogue will take, it is 
necessary to know what.it is to contain; that is, the number of entries it is to consist of. 
In Answer 5067, Mr. Collier says, for instance, that “ there are many works of two, three, 
four, and five, up to 30 and 50 volumes each,” which “require one entry each.” Now, I 
should like anybody to point out, in the whole of this library, 100 works in 50 volumes 
which require only one entry. It is necessary to come to these particulars, in order to show 
that such estimates are wrong. Then, again, about the number of tracts which are here, in 
Answer 5079, for instance, he supposes that what we call the “Tracts on the English 
Civil Wars,” in 2000 volumes, are very likely 10,000 tracts. We know very well that of 
those there are more than 20,000; and we know very well that we have at least 10,000 
volumes of tracts, which will yield 90,000 titles. It is said in Answer 5084, that 
long titles are useless, because no bibliographer (as it is said) would be “satisfied 
with anything but an examination of the book itself”’ If that was true, all the works on 
bibliography would be good for nothing, because certainly neither Panzer nor Brunet 
have ever seen all the books they describe; and to compile those works, they have taken 
the titles from catalogues: and if a catalogue is well done it serves to spread correct 
information. Then Dr. Maitland’s index is brought forward as a specimen of what a 
short catalogue, about which your Lordship has been asking me, ought to be; and 
Dr. Maitland himself, in his Answer 7781, has produced an index of the short kind, 
which J had never seen, which has been printed at Cambridge. That index is here [ pro- 
ducing the same]. Mr. Watts happened to have a copy of it; and as this is coming to 
particulars, I hope the Commissioners will permit me to read a letter that Mr. Watts 
wrote to me, when he informed me that he had this catalogue, which we have not in the 
library ; and which ought to have been sent by copyright, by-the-by, and has not been sent. 
When you have heard his opinion upon that index, you will begin to form an opinion 
of what these index catalogues are. This is Mr. Watts’ letter. “ April 13th, 1849.— 
Dear Sir,--I have heard with no little surprise, that, in the investigation now carrying on 
before the Commission for Inquiry into the British Museum, some reference has been made 
by more than one witness tothe ‘ Index of English Books in the Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge,’ as to a model for imitation. A copy of this index has been in my possession 
for some time, having been purchased on a visit to Cambridge, soon after its publication in 
1847, but I had laid it aside after a very cursory examination, as a work that did no credit to 
the institution from which it emanated. The eulogies recently bestowed onit have led me to 
look over it again ; and I am compelled to suppose that those who have praised such a catalogue 
can never have examined it. In the first place, though the general rule seems to be, as in 
most alphabetical catalogues, to place the books under the authors’ names, yet we find 
such entries as these:—‘ Diana of George of Montemayor, translated out of Spanish by 
Bartholomew Yong; ‘Jewel (John, Bishop of Salisbury), Vita, Laurentio Humfredo 
auctore ;’ ‘ Peter’s (Saint) Complaint, by Southwell.’ Cross-references are given in this 
catalogue, and not very sparingly ; yet we find none from Montemayor or from Southwell. 
In the case of persons who have borne titles, there is an absence of rule as to which is to 
be taken for a heading, the title or the name. Thus we have ‘ Haward (Henry Hari of 
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Surrey): Songes and Sonettes;’ and ‘Northumberland (Henrie Percie, Earl of): A 
Report of the Treasons of,’ with, in the one case, no cross-reference from Surrey, and in 
the other, none from Perey or Percie. As the unusual spelling of ‘ Haward’ is adopted 
from the early editions of Surrey’s poems, and there is no cross-reference from Howard, the 
investigator who searches the index for that well-known noble author, under both his name 
and his title, will find nothing to guide him to the two rare and curious editions of his 
poems which the library contains. Again, when an author’s name has been varied by the 
usage of different nations, he has been made, whether on principle or otherwise, to appear 
two or more different persons, as the case may be. Thus, under ‘ Bocace (John)’ we finda 
translation of the Philocopo, and two separate cross-references follow— Boccaccio (John), 
see Lidgate,’ and ‘ Bochart, see Lidgate.’ Unluckily, under the head of ‘Lidgate (Dan. 
John), with a full stop carefully inserted after the ‘ Dan,’ that the reader may not suppose 
it other than an abridgment for Daniel, there is no mention of either Boccaccio or Bochart ; 
but there is an entry of a translation (why put under the translator's name instead of the 
author’s, it would be vain to inquire) of the ‘ Fall of Princes,’ by ‘ Bocatius,’ and from that 
form of the name no reference is given. ‘The rule for cataloguing anonymous books seems 
to be, to place them under the author’s name, when it is known by the librarian, or any 
other person’s when he is supposed by the librarian to be the author. Thus, under 
‘Nash (Thomas),’ we find the famous pamphlet of ‘ Pappe with an Hatchet,’ which Mr. 
Payne Collier, in his catalogue of the library at Bridgewater House, places with equal 
confidence under ‘ Lyly’ the Euphuist, and which Mr. Maskell, the historian of the Mar- 
prelate controversy, more than doubts the propriety of assigning to either. It need, 
however, excite no surprise that the cataloguer often differs from others on this point, as 
he occasionally differs from himself, There are two copies in this library of the same 
edition of the important tract, ‘The Execution of Public Justice in England,’ published in 
1583; one is entered under ‘Burleigh,’ as the name of the author, the other under 
“ Justice,’ as if the name of the author were unknown. There are two entries of Shakspere’s 
poem of ‘ Lucrece,’ the one under ‘ Shakespeare,’ and the other under ‘ Lucrece,’ the latter 
with no intimation that Shakspere had any concern with its authorship. In this case, it is 
probable that the same copy has been catalogued twice over, in two entirely different 
manners, as both entries bear the same press-mark ; but if so, the cataloguer has been as 
undecided about the size as about the heading, since in one place the book is described as 
a 12mo. in the other as an 8vo. To make up for depriving our illustrious bard of 
‘Lucrece,’ the cataloguer has assigned to him, under his name, the plays of ‘ Edward JJI.,’ 
‘Mucedorus,’ &c., without the slightest hint that his title to them is disputable. In those 
instances where the author of an anonymous work is neither known nor guessed at by the 
librarian—and those instances are more numerous than would be supposed, since he is not 
even aware that the ‘ Essays of a Prentice in the Divine Art of Poesie,’ are the production 
of King James I.—he seems to follow no rule but his own discretion, and this discretion it 
is often not very easy for others to follow. There is a book in the library called * Anti- 
Sixtus,’ consisting of an ‘Oration of Pope Sixtus V. upon the Death of the late French 
King, with a confutation upon the sayd Oration.” It might seem not altogether unreason- 
able to place this book under ‘Sixtus,’ as he is the author of a part of it, and the only 
author named. It is, however, placed under ‘Anti-Sixtus,’ and the Pope is not even 
allowed a cross-reference. Under ‘Martine Mar-Sixtus’ we find ‘A 24 replie to Pope 
Pius Sixtus 5%? Apology for the Jacobite Frier in the Murther of Henry 34 King of 
France,’ evidently a sequel to the former tract, but there is no cross-reference either from 
‘Sixtus,’ or from ‘Anti-Sixtus,’ or from ‘Mar-Sixtus,’ which might be supposed a preferable 
heading to Martin, from the analogy of Martin Mar-Prelate’s tracts, all of which are placed 
in the very page before, under Mar-Prelate. ‘There are two copies of another book in the 
library, called * Anti-Sanderus, duos continens Dialogos Venetiis habitos,’ which, by the 
analogy of Anti-Sixtus, we might conjecture would be catalogued under Anti-Sanderus. 
One copy is catalogued under Sanders, as an anonymous book, the other both under 
Sanders, as an anonymous book, and under Cowell, as the name of the author, with no 
reference in either case from Anti-Sanderus. There are two editions of a book called <A 
Treatise of the Ministery of the Church of England ;’ one is catalogued under ‘ Treatise,’ 
the other under ‘ Church.’ ¢ Certayne Short Questions and Answers upon the Princi- 
ciples of the Christian Faith’ appear under ‘ Certayne;? ‘A Briefe Collection or 
Epitome of allthe Notable and Material thin ors contained in the History of Guicchiardine,’ 

under “ Briefe.” In this last. case a cross-reference seems to have been intended from 

Guicciardini; and, indeed, it is not very easy to perceive why that name was not taken 

for a heading; but, from carelessness or ignorance, the reference has been inserted under 
the name'of * Guido,’ the author of «The Questionary of Cyrurgyens,’ whom the cata- 

loguer has not discovered to be Guido de Cauliaco. Not to be tedious, let me conclude 

with another instance of a book remarkable in English history—the work, ‘ De vera 

Differentia Regiz Potestatis et Ecclesiastice,’ said to have been written by Bishop Fox, 

and revised by King Henry VIII. One edition of it appears in the letter O, as ‘ Opus 

Eximium, De vera Differentia,’ &c., the other as ‘ De vera Differentia,’ in letter D, the 

heading being the preposition by which the title commences, amalgamated with the 

adjective which follows it. The last instance will have shown what may have been sus- 

pected from one of the previous citations, and might be confirmed by more, that the com- 

piler of this catalogue was not possessed of a competent knowledge of the Latin language, 

Indeed the very first entry in the first page runs as follows :;—* Abrahami, (R.), Precepta 

in Monte Sina: data Judéis Negativa et Affirmativa; Lat. Phil. Ferdinandum;’ and 

many of the others are equally hard to construe. It may easily be conjectured what the 
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value and utility of an index to the Museum would be if drawn up by a body of persons 
similarly qualified. To catalogue the Museum books of natural history alone, either 
alphabetically or in classes, still more to arrange and dissect them, according to the plan of 
Dryander with Sir Joseph Banks’s collection, would require a competent knowledee not 
only of Greek and Latin, of French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, German, Swedish, Dank 

and Dutch, but of Russian, Polish, Hungarian, Welsh, and Icelandic. You are aware, Sir, 
that a valuable collection of Icelandic books, presented to the Museum by Sir Joseph 
Banks, remained in the house for 64 years uncatalogued.” That is to show that that 
index, if well done, would be no proof that our catalogue could be compiled in the 
same manner and by the same class of cataloguers, “These remarks on the Trinity College 
Index have been made without, in any one instance, comparing the entry in the index 
with the book referred to. I had noted a number of others for observation, but it struck 
me as useless, at least for the present, to pursue the subject further. Should it be deemed 
worth while to resume it, and to compare the books with the catalogue, I feel certain that 
in the whole number of entries, which may, perhaps, amount to 1400, I should be able to 
point out at least 1400 errors and omissions.” ‘This is the opinion of Mr. Watts upon 
that index or catalogue. 

9778. I do not think Dr. Maitland pointed to that as by any means an excellent cata- 
Jogue ; and I do not know who, in giving evidence upon it, referred to it as an excellent 
catalogue?—Dr. Maitland’s own index is pointed out as a pattern for the British 
Museum, and Dr. Maitland points out the one of Cambridge as an excellent imitation of 
his own. After that he could not say that it was a very good thing, nor could he propose 
an imitation of his own work as a pattern to be followed. But as others have proposed 
Dr. Maitland’s, I wanted to show what effects the imitation of Dr. Maitland’s index 
would produce. 

9779. Do you not think that Dr. Maitland said somewhere that his own catalogue was 
far from perfect; that it was a mere list made up of books; and that he was perfectly 
aware of the numerous errors that might be found in it?—-He has not proposed his own 
index as a model. 

9780. In justice to Dr, Maitland it seems to be right that it should appear that he has 
not pointed out his catalogue as by any means a perfect one, or as one that would at all 
suit for the library of the Museum ’—Certainly, and I know it; and Dr. Maitland would 
never propose it. Moreover, Dr. Maitland chose to draw up a short index: the Trustees, 
in accordance with a special resolution of a Committee of the House of Commons, wanted 
“a full and accurate catalogue,” not a short index. Dr. Maitland has spoken with great 
humility, and has treated his own work much worse than it deserves. But others, especially 
Mr. Collier, have particularly brought forward Dr. Maitland’s index as a pattern of what 
ought to be done at the Museum. If your Lordship will have the goodness to look at 
Mr, Collier’s Answer 5103, you will see that not only Dr. Maitland’s index is generally 
proposed as a pattern, but that actually it is compared in some cases (to which I am now 
coming) with our entries; and the Commissioners will, I am sure, have patience to hear 
me on those cases. There are four instances quoted. We will take Dr. Maitland’s index 
and the Museum catalogue, and, without disparagement to Dr. Maitland, who never 
meant to make such a catalogue as would do for this hbrary, I shall produce the books, and 
the Commissioners will then be able to judge who is right and who is wrong. I will take 
the very first, namely, AXlfredi Res Geste, and here is the book. [Producing the same.] 
The Commissioners will see how it is catalogued under “ Alfred,” at page 182 in the 
new catalogue. In that Answer 5103, it is said—‘‘ This work, thus briefly but sufficiently 
described in the Rev. S. R. Maitland’s index, occupies seven lines in the new Museum 
catalorue.” Now, in the new Museum catalogue it is said, first, that it is in Anglo- 
Saxon character. That is the first Anglo-Saxon type that was ever cast in the world. 
John Day, who printed that book, as it is generally believed, was the first who cast that 
type, and the fact is stated in the preface to that book, which preface is by Archbishop 
Parker; and if there is anything wrong in this title, it is that it is too short, not too long 
in the Museum catalogue. Next it says that there is a preface, “ How St. Gregory this 
book made.” Now how would you get the information about St. Gregory’s work except 
by the title? You do not get the information from Dr. Maitland’sindex., Now “this book” 
is a separate book; it isa book which the editor states that “men the pastoral do call.” 
If you want the “ Pastoral of St. Gregory,” you do not find it in that index of Dr. Mait- 
land, but you will find it in the Museum catalogue, because, under “ Gregory,” I have no 
doubt whatever that a cross-reference has been made; and it is not, therefore, time 
thrown away, or information which is useless, but it is most important information which is 
given. Ifthe Commissioners have no questions to put to me, | am ready to go to the next. 

9781. I thought it had been stated, that one fault of the long entries in the new cata- 
logue was, that the printer’s name had not been entered ?—It has not been entered in 
this case. 

9782. And that it was entered in the short catalogue ?—Yes. 

9783. Is it not an advantage in old and curious works to have the printer’s name 
entered ?—No doubt about it; and so far from being too long, as I said before, the title 
is too short. That book is not a substantive book by itself, it belongs to the « Ypodigma 
Neustriz” of Walsingham, which is bound up in the same volume, and which has the 
name of John Day; and we have stated that in cataloguing Walsingham. 

9784. Now go on to the next ?—Then there is “ Apologie for Sundrie proceedings by 
Jurisdiction Ecclesiastical.” If your Lordship will please to look at the book itself, and 
at our title, as well as at Dr. Maitland’s title, you will see that we give valuable infor- 
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author calls it an “ Apologie for Sundrie proceedings ;” 
that is, he gives the reasons and allegations both against proceedings ex-officio, and against 
oaths administered in criminal cases, which reasons are answered, he Says ; hence the book 
is divided into three parts; and then, in addition to that, we give the information that 
there is a tract by Lancelot Andrewes, whose name, as you will see, is spelt « Androwes,” 
which tract of Bishop Andrewes is in Latin ; and lastly we say, that the whole work is by 
Richard Cozen. Now, I appeal to the Commission, whether this is not useful information ? 
Are we to say, that in this Museum we are not to state that Richard Cozen is the author 
of such a work, and that we are not to state that the work is divided into three parts; and 
that there is an original work by such a distinguished man as Bishop Andrewes included 
in the volume? But then, to show with what care we have made this catalogue, there is 
«¢ Androwes’’ there. If the Commissioners will look under “ Androwes” in that catalogue, 
a cross-reference will be found to ‘“ Andrewes,” and as Andrewes spelt his name with 
an “ e” before the “ s,” as well as without, you will find cross-references from one to the. 
other form. Otherwise how could you find his work on ‘“ Oaths,” and how would you 
know that that work about oaths was written in Latin, except we gave that information, 
and told people that it was in that book? There is another piece of information which 
we give. You have two copies of the book before you ; for what reason I do not know, 
but you will see that one of them has the date of 1593, and the other has not any date: 
you see therefore immediately, that, although those books are duplicates in every respect, 
yet there are copies with a date, and copies without a date, which is an important piece 
of information ; because if a man has only the copy with the date, and sees one quoted 
without a date, he thinks there are two different editions, or vice versd, although in point 
of fact they are exactly the same. 

9785. (Lord Wrottesley.) I should like to ask you one question with respect to the 
statement “ In all other respects the copy is exactly similar.” To what degree of ex- 
amination do you generally subject a book before you conceive yourself justified in making 
such a statement as that ?—It is very difficult to tell ; it depends upon the diligence and 
the practice of the person who has catalogued it; it depends upon the confidence I can 
place in the person; but I am certain you will find that that book is a duplicate of the 
other. 

9786. You do not examine every page ?—No, except in the extreme case of a very rare 
and valuable volume. "4 

9787. Can you give me any idea of what examination short of examining every page you 
subject a book to?—No; assistants look at eight or ten different points ; they find broken 
letters; if there is a broken one in one part, they look at the same page, the same line, and 
the same word to see if there is the same broken letter, those are things which it would be 
impossible to have, if the page had been recomposed. Now there is another—* Arthur, 
The Auncient Order, Societie and Unitie laudable of Prince Arthur, &c., translated and 
collected by R. R., John Wolfe, 1583, 4to,” at the top of page 379 of the new catalogue. 
The charge is, that this also is too long anentry. To begin with, your Lordship will find 
that in that book there is something, as they express it, “‘ With a threefold assertion 
friendly in favour and furtherance of English Archery at this day.” ‘That immediately 
gives you an idea, that in those days, English archery was a subject which interested the 
public, else the man would not have put it to catch the public to buy his book, which 
was a translation from the French. It is stated in the title « translated from the French, 
and collected by R. R.,” and that R. R. is Richard Robison; we have found that out, 
and we have found out another thing, namely, that the original of this is “ La Devise 
des Armes.” That information is not given in the title. Who would know, if not told, that 
the English translation, called the « Auncient Order, Societie and Unitie laudable of Prince 
Arthur,” was, “ La Devise des Armes?” The Commissioners will observe that both m 
this case, and in the case of the “ Apologie,” we have given the name of the printer. We 
have given “ John Wolfe,” in the one case, and “ Christopher Barker,” im the other. 
Now, there is another instance, and it is the last—‘ Ascham (Roger). Epistolarum 
Familiarium Libri tres.” Upon looking into the Maitland catalogue under “ Ascham,” 
you will find that it is a book printed by Binneman, for Caldock, in 1581; the edition of 
1581 is not in our catalogue. A comparison is thus drawn by Mr. Collier between two 
books, which are not the same books. 

9788. (The Lord Advocate.) Have you got the book of 1590 with you?—Yes. Of that 
title you will observe the charge is, that it is a long title, although it is impossible to draw 
a comparison between the entry of one edition and the entry of another edition. I have, 
however, no doubt whatever, that the'title of the edition of 1581 is the same as that of 
1590. Here is an edition of ‘ Ascham,” which I bought myself, and which has no date 
[ producing the same]; and there is the edition of 1590 [ producing the same]. Now that you 
have both editions before you, you will see that if [ had catalogued the book as Dr. 
Maitland had catalogued it, nobody would have guessed that the two books were greatly 
different as to the contents. You will observe, that the undated edition contains only the 
“ Familiar Epistles,” and the other, dated 1590, states, what is stated in the new catalogue, 
namely, that there are “‘ Letters addressed to Ascham by Sturmius and Ossorius,” and then 
there are some poems, and the whole is edited by one “ E. G.,” and E, G. is a man of the 
name of Edward Grant, and Grant wrote an “ Oration on the Life and Death of Ascham.” 
All this is stated. You will see that upon the undated edition there is the name of 
“ Grant,” who calls himself Granta. Therefore, in that edition of 1590 there are many 
things by Ascham to begin with not in the undated edition; there are things by others, 
like Sturmius and Osorius; there is the life of the man, with the title-page having only 
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the initials of the name of the author, while the undated edition tells you who that author 
is; and what is more curious than all, the undated edition has a dedication by Grant to 
Queen Elizabeth, and so has that of 1590, but the two dedications are totally different. 
At the end of the dedication to the undated edition there js the date of 1576, and at 
the end of the dedication of the edition with the date of 1590 there is the date of 1578. 
We, in this catalogue, consider that Sturmius, who has written letters, and Osorius, and 
Grant (who, in addition to other difficulties, spells his name three ways, Grant, Graunt, 
and Granta), are authors, and we put cross-references from them, which cross-references 
would not all do for that edition which is undated, because Sturmius and Osorius 
had nothing to do with it. It is the undated edition which tells us that there are 
title-pages with the name of Grant at full length, instead of the initials only. Now, I 
want the Commissioners to consider whether, in a great national establishment like this, 
we ought to have a title like that of Dr. Maitland’s index, which is good for his purpose, 
and leave out all this information? If one wanted to find the « Life of Ascham,’’ where 
would one find it in Dr. Maitland’s index? If he had wanted to find the “ Letters of 
Sturmius and Osorius,” he would have found them—if he had wanted to find some of 
the letters which are not in that undated edition, and which are called “ commen- 
datitiarum, petitoriarum,’ he would have found them not in that index, but in our 
catalogue. That undated edition is not in this catalogue in print, because I bought 
it since the catalogue was printed. It is a very rare book, rarer than I thought; I 
cannot find that anybody knows anything about it. I believe there is a copy in the 
Bodleian Library; they have entered that work with the name of « Grante,” in the 
same way, and the date in brackets, and they put the date 1578. Now, as the edition 
of 1578 is well known, I believe they did not think there was another edition with the 
date of 1576, and put 1578 to the edition which I suppose of 1576. I want the Com- 
missioners to see that these are not “ bibliographical nonsenses,”’ as they are called (I do 
not know whether the word is in Answer 5109), but they are matters of great importance, 
as far as a correct catalogue is important. Mr. Collier has set the example of writing 
titles; and now I am coming to Answer 6328, where he delivered in certain titles 
which he had written. He says, “ They were made in the course of an hour, and may 
be useful to Mr. Panizzi.” I have no doubt whatever they were made in the course of an 
hour, and I have no doubt they will be extremely useful to us all, to show how books 
catalogued in a hurry are catalogued. Mr. Collier said that I might do whatever I pleased 
with them, criticise them, and so on. I did not wish to criticise them myself; but I took the 
titles, as they were delivered to me at the moment, I went to Mr. Jones, and I delivered 
into his hands the titles, just as I would have delivered to him the title of any work in 
the library, to revise. I said to him, “ Here are certain titles, just see how they are drawn.” 
Mr. Jones has revised them. I have here all the books and all the titles; and I shall 
trouble the Commissioners first of all with hearing a letter that Mr. Jones wrote to me, 
making a report upon those titles. He encloses with it the titles, as drawn up by Mr, 
Collier, and observations upon those titles, as well as new titles as they ought to have 
been drawn up, when he thinks it necessary. And I believe that that is the only way (I 
must repeat it once more), of valuing at their worth these compendious or index cata- 
logues. The result will be seen from the letter of Mr. Jones to me, which is as follows :— 
“ You placed in my hands twenty-five titles, written by Mr. Collier, as specimens, of what 
he considers to be a proper catalogue, to be placed in the reading-room of the British 
Museun, for the use of the readers: you, at the same time desired that I would examine 
them, and give you my opinion as to their fitness for the purpose proposed. In 
compliance with your desire I have looked them over, and now beg to place before 
you the result of my examination in the accompanying paper. I have copied Mr 
Collier’s titles in one column, marking the passages suggested by that gentleman 
to be omitted, in the same manner in which I found them marked in the original slips,* 
and against each title I have made my comment in the opposite column,t followed, 
where I considered it necessary, by the title of the work, as I should myself draw it up. 
These 25 titles contain almost every possible error which can be committed in cataloguing 
books, and are open to almost every possible objection which can be brought against con- 
cise titles. The faults may be classed as follows: —Ist. Incorrect or insufficient de- 
scription, calculated to mislead as to the nature or condition of the work specified. 
2nd. Omission of the names of editors, whereby we lose a most necessary guide in selecting 
among different editions of the same work. 3rd. Omission of the christian names of authors, 
causing great confusion between the works of different authors who have the same surname— 
a confusion increasing in proportion to the extent of the catalogue. 4th. Omission of the 
names of annotators. 5th. Omission of the names of translators. 6th. Omission of the 
number of the edition, thus rejecting a most important and direct evidence of the value of 
awork. 7th. Adopting the name of the editor as a heading, when the name of the author 
appears in the title-page. 8th. Adopting the name of the translator as a heading, when 
the name of the author appears on the title-page. 9th. Adopting as a heading the title 
or name of the author merely as it appears on the title-page—a practice which would dis- 
tribute the works of the Bishop of London under the names Blomfield, Chester, and 
London ; and those of Lord Ellesmere under Gower, Egerton, and Ellesmere. 10th. Using 
English or some other language instead of the language of the title-page. 11th. Cata- 


* The words alluded to here as marked are printed in italics. 
+ Mr. Jones's comments in this printed evidence follow immediately Mr, Collier’s titles within inverted 
commas, instead of being in an opposite column. 
4U 
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loguing anonymous works, or works published under initials, soe ey vee i = 
supposed author. Where this practice is adopted, the books so er oa can iy oun 
only by those who possess the same information as the cataloguer, an ee pel of system 
is impossible, unless the cataloguer know the author of every work pub ishe anonymously 
or under initials. 12th. Errors in grammar. 13th. Errors in description of the size of 
the book. We have here faults of 15 different kinds in 25 titles, and the number of these 
faults amount to more than two in each title. A large proportion of them, moreover, is of 
such a nature that it would be impossible to detect them when the written title is separated 
from the book; for example, Mr. Collier has catalogued an edition of the ‘ Odyssey,’ with 
a Latin title, as though the title were in Greek. A mere perusal of Mr. Collier’s title 
would not lead any person to suspect the existence of such a blunder. i may say, by way 
of parenthesis, that when I saw this “ Odyssey,” printed at Oxford, “with a Greek title, 
I sent everywhere to try to find it. I had one with a Latin title, of the same year, and of 
the same size, but I could not be sure that it was the same. I sent to Oxford ; I made 
all sorts of inquiries ; nobody knew of such an “ Odyssey” with a Greek title ; but still this 
was negative evidence, until I begged the favour of Mr. Collier to show me the book 
itself from which he drew up his title. The title is in Latin, therefore the idea created by 
his title, that there was another edition of the “‘ Odyssey” in the same year, and of the same 
size, at Oxford, is wrong; there was only one.| “ ‘Two editions of Madame de Staél’s work 
on the French Revolution appeared at Paris, in 1615; but Mr. Collier’s title making no 
mention of the edition, the inference would arise that the copy to which it referred was of the 
first rather than of the second edition. It is a fallacy to say that errors can be correeted on 
a subsequent perusal of the titles or in print, unless that perusal be an actual comparison 
of the title with the book.” [In fact, in the case of the “‘ Odyssey,” with the Greek title, 
the title looked to all intents and purposes very correct, but it was not correct.| ‘* When we 
see such a result, as is shown above, from an experiment made by a gentleman of education, 
accustomed to research, and acquainted with books generally, wie only 25 works, taken 
from his own library, and of the most easy description, we may form some idea of what a 
catalogue would be, drawn up, in the same manner, by ten persons, of about 600,000 
works, embracing every branch of human learning, and presenting difficulties of every pos- 
sible description. The average number of faults being more than two to a title, the total 
is something startling—about 1,300,000 faults for the 600,000 works; that is, supposing 
the proportion to continue the same. But it must be borne in mind that the proportion of 
errors would increase with the number of titles ; that to errors in drawing up each indi- 
vidual title would be superadded the errors which would unavoidably occur in the process 
of arranging the titles, and subsequently in the printing. In short, I humbly conceive 
that it would be impossible to prove the inexpediency of Mr. Collier’s plan more effec- 
tually than he has himself done ; and I hope I may add, without giving offence, that, had 
I seen these titles under any other circumstances than the present, I should have concluded 
that the object was to show how nearly worthless would be a catalogue, the proposed 
advantages of which were short titles, drawn up and printed within the shortest possible 
period of time.” : 

9789. Will you take the 25 titles in the order in which you propose to go through them, 
and explain to the Commission, in detail, the fault of short titles in those individual 
entries ?—Yes, and I shall do so in the words of Mr. Jones himself. I produce, in order 
that the Commission, may see the correctness of the observations, the book to which 
the title referred, as drawn up by Mr. Collier. [Producing the same.] Now, the title is 
« Archeologist, The, and Journal of Antiquarian Science, 2 vols. London, 1842. 8vo.” TI 
must inform the Commissioners that the words “ and Journal of Antiquarian Science,” 
were marked under with a red line, by which Mr. Collier meant to say that the title could 
be shortened by leaving out all that was marked under with the red line. “This work was 
discontinued on the publication of the 10th number. The first six numbers formed 
volume 1, and on their completion were published with a separate title-page and an 
index. On the discontinuance of the work, however, that title-page was cancelled, and 
another, as given below, substituted, with an index for the last four numbers. The title, 
as written by Mr. Collier, would lead a reader to suppose that there were two volumes 
complete of this work, and consequently that the copies in the British Museum were 
imperfect.” 

9790. Is this which you have handed in the whole of the work ?—That is the whole of 
the work. 

9791. There are 10 numbers?—Yes. There are not two volumes of the work, and as 
Mr. Jones observes, take that title and print it: what will happen? A reader may come 
in and ask for the second volume of the “ Archeologist,” when there is no such thing in 
existence. “The name of the editor is at all times important, as is also the fact that 
a work is discontinued. Both these points are omitted by Mr. Collier. . I now give the 
title as it ought to be framed, taking, of course, that which was printed for the work when 
concluded, and not the cancelled title— Periodical Publications,—Europe,— Great Britain 
and Ireland, London. The Archeologist and Journal of Antiquarian Science. Edited 
by J. O. Halliwell. Nos. 1 to 10. London, 1842. 8°, Note.—Discontinued.’ ” 

9792. According to your catalogue, would such a work as this appear under the head 
“* Academies ”?—No, under “ Periodical Publications,—Europe,— Great Britain and Ire- 
land, London,” being published at London. 

9793. Would there be a cross-reference ’—Yes, undoubtedly, according to the rules. 
There will not be of this work, because it is printed in 1842; that is, it will not appear in 
the printed catalogue, which is to stop at 1838. 
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9794. (Chatrman.) Now take the next work ?—“ Casti, Giambatista, Novelle di. 3 vols. .A. Panizzt, Esq. 
Paris, anno XIT., 1804. 8°.” pose) ma the same.| _‘‘ Mr. Collier’s title gives the place 
of printing in the English form (Paris) instead of the Italian (Parigi), as it appears in the May 17, 1849. 
book. This practice is extremely objectionable; it prevents the identification of the 
book ; if acted upon as a rule, it must frequently cause delay, as many cases would occur 
where the cataloguer would have to consult a dictionary for the English name; and, 
where the titles were prepared hastily, might lead to great blunders between names 
resembling each other: in such cases, for example, as Aurelia (Orleans), Aurelia Allo- 
brogum (Geneva), Gandavum (Ghent), Gedanum (Dantzic), Ganabum (Orleans), Lug- 
dunum (Lyons), Lugdunum Batavorum (Leyden), &c. The ‘ Avviso al lettore’ informs 
us, that 34 unpublished novelle have been added to this edition. The passing over this 
fact is a grave omission, as the additional tales add greatly to the importance of this Hy 
edition. The title should be as follows: ‘Casti (Giambatista) Novelle [with notes]. Hala 
Parigi, anno XII., 1804. 8°. Mote.—'This edition contains 34 novelle not before pub- Hi 
lished.” That we conceive is the way of cataloguing books. it 

9795. The next is “ Dodsley’s Old Plays, with additional notes and corrections by Isaac 
Reed, Octavius Gilchrist and the Editor. 12 vols. London, 1825, post 8°.”?—*“ This title, as 
written, is very defective. It omits the christian name of the collector. It omits the 
fact, that the copy to which it refers is a new edition, 7. e., the third. It omits the name 
of the editor, and it omits the fact, that the publication extended over three years.” If 
you look at the last volume, you will see it is not dated 1825. “ Mr. Collier also sug- 
gests the omission, for the sake of brevity, of the names of all the annotators, leaving the 
bare words ‘ Old Plays.’ These are all serious faults, and cannot be defended either upon 
the ground of expediency, or as being matters of indifference. It is, perhaps, more 
important that the title-pages of subsequent editions, where they present peculiar features, 
should be given at length, than the titles of the first edition, supposing that there is 
any force in the argument, that a reader knows the book he wants, before he comes to the 
library. It cannot be expected that a reader should know the peculiarities of every 
edition. He may know Dodsley’s Old Plays, but he may not know that the second 
edition was edited by Isaac Reed ; and that the third was edited by Mr. Payne Collier ; 
and that in this last edition will be found, in the shape of notes, all the information upon 
the subject of the work collected by Reed, and also by Mr. Octavius Gilchrist subse- 

uently to the publication of the second edition in 1780; but all which he would learn, if 
the titles of the two last editions were set out at proper length. The fact that a 13th 
volume was published by Mr. Collier himself, ought not to have been passed over.” There 
isa 13th volume of these plays, which is here [producing the same], and which was pub- 
lished by Mr. Collier himself, with the date of 1833. This 13th volume has the date of 1833, 
but, I am told, there are copies with the date of 1825; and it seems there has been a re-issue, 
if Mr. Soane is correct in the date, in 1845. I mention this, because | received a most 
ill-tempered letter from Mr. Soane, complaining that he could not find that book in our 
catalogue. The copy which is now before the Commissioners, came with Mr. Grenville’s 
library. Mr. Soane said, that it was published in 1845, and that we must have claimed 
it. Ido not believe it was published in 1845. If there is such a thing in existence, it is 
one of these copies with the date of 1845, instead of 1883 or of 1825; and then arises the 
old question again, whether we were entitled to it or not by copyright. ‘*'The correct 
title would be this, ‘Dodsley, (Robert). A select collection of old plays. A new [the 
third] edition, with additional notes and corrections, by the late I. Reed, O. Gilchrist, 
and the Editor [J. P. Collier]. 12 vols. London, 1825-27. 8°. Note— This copy wants 
a 13th volume, published separately, in 1833, by the Editor of this edition.” You will 
observe, that if the books had been so catalogued in our catalogue, I should have been 
spared receiving the letter of Mr. Soane, just mentioned, because he would have known 
that the 13th volume was not here. 

9796. Now take the next work, “ Douce, Francis, The Dance of Death, exhibited in 
elegant engravings on wood. With a dissertation, ete. London, 1833, 8°.” ?—* This work 
consists of a reproduction of the woodcuts, commonly known as Holbein’s Dance of Death, 
accompanied by a dissertation on the subject by Douce. This dissertation, which com- 
prises the whole of the letter-press of the book, in fact all that Douce has done to the work, 
and which extends to 262 pages, is cut short with an ‘etc.,’ in Mr. Collier's title, after the 
word ‘ dissertation ? thus the person who consults this title is left totally in the dark as to 
the nature of the dissertation, and the omission of the words suggested to be left out would 
take away what little indication there is at present, in Mr. Collier’s title, of the nature of 
the work. The following title will show what the author meant to convey, and that he 
used no words which can, with propriety, be considered superfluous: ‘ Douce (Francis), 
The Dance of Death, exhibited in cage engravings on wood, with a dissertation on the 
several representations of that subject, but more particularly on those ascribed to Macaber 
and H. Holbein. London, 1833, 8°.” That is the way we would catalogue it, and that 
is what Mr. Douce states. Mr. Douce had been a librarian here, and he knew what cata- 
loguing was, and there is not a word which can be left out in his title. daeat: ; 

9797. The printer’s name is omitted ?—Yes; the publisher’s name is Pickering, I 
believe, but it is not of sufficient consequence to be recorded. 

9798. From reading the title at length, it seemed to me that there were other engravings 
besides those of Holbein?—So there are; the Dance of Death, ascribed to Macaber and 
Holbein. 

9799, Is that all?—-Yes; but one does not even know what “‘ Macaber” means. 

9800, The next book you have produced is, ‘‘ Grimm. Kinder TTT % Marchen. 
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Gesammelt durch die Briider Grimm. 3 vols. Berlin, 1819, 12°. ?Ue—-Thene is only the first 
volume before you, because we have not the book, and Mr. Collier has been so good as to 
May 17,1849. lend me that volume in order that I might compare it with the title, and for that pur- 
pose the first volume was enough. ‘There are three errors in this :—First, the omission of 
the christian names of the authors.” 2 : i 

9801. The title-page does not give more than “ Briider Grimm ?—Exactly; and so 
in many cases it is “ written by Mr.” So-and-so. There may be a book written by “ Mr. 
Smith ;” but we find out which Mr, Smith it is, and add his christian name. 

9802. You add the christian name in a parenthesis ?—Always; and as you have touched. 
upon that point, forgive me for saying two or three words about it. The abominable 
system of the French, of calling themselves only by their family name, omitting their 
christian name, causes sometimes an hour's loss of time to find out that name, because 
it is necessary to distinguish a writer in a large catalogue. I will give the Commis- 
sioners an instance, from experience of what may happen even when the name is given 
besides the surname. The article “Allen,” in the printed catalogue, has given us an 
infinity of trouble on that score, particularly « William Allen.” There are I do not 
know how many William Allens; and Sir H. Ellis, at my request, wrote to Mr. 
William Allen, the chemist, for a list of his works, and the list came; but as we 
could not stop the printing, we printed before we had his list; we had committed 
errors, and we attributed some books to him which he had not included in his list, and 
he had forgotten some books, which he had written, in his own list, and that we had 
given to him correctly. “In the British Museum Catalogue there are eight writers of 
the name of Grimm, and a reader must examine all the entries of all the works unless the 
catalogue adds the christian names, Jacob and Wilhelm, to the surname. Second: the 
edition of 1819 was the second, and it is so stated on the book ; no intimation of which 
appears upon Mr. Collier’s title. The words, which Mr. Collier suggests may be omitted, 
are extremely important, inasmuch as they show that the Messrs. Grimm were only the 
collectors, and not the authors of the tales. © Third: the size is not 12°., but either foolscap 
8°., or 16°., in half sheets.” 

9803. The title of the book you have now given me, is “ Hallam, Henry. View of the 
State of Europe during the Middle Ages, 2 vols. London, 1846, 8°. ?”—« Thisis the ninth 
edition, and it is so stated on the title-page ; but Mr. Collier omits this information from 
his title. However deservedly high the reputation ofan author, the fact that a work has gone 
through nine editions, must give additional authority to it;” and, moreover, the Commis- 
sioners will observe, that Mr. Collier suggests that the words, “ View of the State of,” 
should be left out, and that, therefore, the title should be “Hallam, Henry. Europe 
during the Middle Ages.” That does very well for a familiar title of a book, but it will 
not do to shorten the title which a distinguished writer like Mr. Hallam thought proper 
to give to his book. He did not pretend to write a history of what Europe was during 
the Middle Ages, but he very modestly called it, “ A View of the State of Europe during 
the Middle Ages.” 

9804. The title of the next work you have given me, ig « Harvey, Gabriel. A new 
letter of notable contents, &c. London, 1593. 4°.” ?—** Works of this period ought to be 
catalogued very fully, and although the ‘ Straunge Sonet,’ appended to the work, might 
not deserve special notice in the title of a modern book, the omission of that part of the 
title which refers to it in the present instance is objectionable. The fact, that the book is 
unpaged, is a peculiarity which ought also to be stated, as an additional point of identifi- 
cation. arly printed books are not unfrequently found wanting the title-page; and then 
the presence or absence of signatures or pagination often proves the means of identifying 
the edition. The correct title is as follows :— ‘ Harvey (Gabriel). A new letter of 
notable contents. With a Straunge Sonet, intituled < Gorgon, or the Wonderfull Yeare,’ 
London, 1593, 4°. Note.—Without pagination.” Ina book of that period, the name of 
the printer ought to be given; and the Commissioners have seen in the last book that we 
quoted, “ Ascham,” that we give “ John Wolfe,” as the printer. 

9805. (Lord Wrottesley.) Has Mr. Jones given the name of “ Wolfe,” in his title ?—No; 
but no doubt it would’ be put in our catalogue: it is always put “ John Wolfe,” as you 
have seen already, and my spontaneous remark now is of itself a proof of it. 

9806. (Sir P. Egerton.) I observe, in a work to which you have referred, in an early 
part of the day, namely, “* The Auncient Order, Societie, and Unitie laudable, of Prince 
Arthur, translated from the F rench,” there is a poem, by “ Churchyard,” entitled « A 
Praise of the Bovve and commendation of this Booke, written by Thomas Churchyard, 
Gent.” Do not you think that it would be worth directing the attention of readers to a 
poem by a person of so much celebrity as Mr. Churchyard, in your note of additions to 
authors ?—It was a point which was much discussed, whether this should be done or not, 
namely, whether poems at the beginning of a book, in commendation of a writer, or a work 
should be given; and we decided upon omitting them, because it would go to an extent 
which is almost incredible. The point was discussed amongst us, whether a cross-reference 
should be given from testimonials and poems in praise of a book or an author. If it were 
an independent poem by Churchyard, we should do it. 

9807. You consider the « Straunge Sonet, entitled Gorgon,” as coming under another 
category ?—It is by the same author, and mentioning it serves to identify that edition. 

9SO8, (The Lord Advocate.) In the other case, I understood you to say that the verses 
were omitted because they were simply commendatory verses ?—Yes, and we adopt it as 
maxim to omit them, because they would have gone to such an extent. We discussed it very 
much ; and I may state that Sir Harris Nicolas said, that he found, from some commendatory 
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verses prefixed to an edition of Walton, the time of the death of Walton’s mother, or 
some such important fact; and it was when we were discussing whether we should give 
these commendatory verses or not, that he quoted this fact. in order to show us that it 
would be important to give them; but we thoucht that it would have swollen the 
catalogue so much, that we must omit them. The Commissioners will observe, they have 
had the same thing before them in those letters of “ Ascham ;” they will see that there 
are commendatory verses in praise of Ascham prefixed to them. 

9809. The title of the work you have now put in my hand, is “ Hawkins, Thomas. The 
Origin of the English Drama.’ 3 vols. Oxfordy 17738 18°?7='This work as a collection 
of old plays ; but no one could infer as much from Mr. Collier’s title: which would rather 
lead the reader to conclude that ‘ The Origin of the English Drama,’ was an historical dis- 
sertation by Hawkins; whereas his authorship extends no farther than some explanatory 
notes upon the plays he has collected. The title, as below, fully explains all this: 
‘Hawkins, (Thomas). The Origin of the English Drama, illustrated in its various 
species, viz., Mystery, Morality, Tragedy and Comedy, by specimens from our earliest 
writers: with explanatory notes by T. H. 3 vols. Oxford, P47 S992 

9810. The title of the next work you have given me, is “ Heylin, Peter. France 
Painted to the Life. By a learned and tmpartial hand. London, 1656, 8°.” ?—“ There is 
no authority on this work for entering it under ‘ Heylin” It was published anonymously. 
The natural consequence of entering anonymous works under the name or supposed name of 
the author, must be, that they can never be found by one not possessing the same 
information as the cataloguer ; and, as the cataloguer cannot be expected to know the 
authors of all works published anonymously, there cannot be uniformity of system. As 
this is a surreptitious work, that fact ought to have been stated. Heylin disclaims it in 
his preface to ‘ A full relation of two journeys,’ etc., as being a false copy of an account of 
one of his journeys into France, which had got abroad, and in the publication of which he 
had no part. He says— It is deficient in some whole sections; the distribution of the 
books and parts not kept according to my mind and method ; destitute also of those appli- 
cations and corrections which I have given unto it in my last perusal.’ He ees 
‘ Full relation,’ for the purpose of preventing the publication of the < false copies.’ Mr 
Collier’s title would make it appear that the work was genuine, and Baseset whatever 
authority properly attached to the work of Peter Heylin; also that it was published with 
the author's name. It is excluded from the list of his works in Wood's ‘ Athen 
Oxonienses,’ and Watt describes it as anonymous and spurious. The title and explanation 
should be as follows:—‘ France, France painted to the Life. By a learned and impar- 
tial hand. London, 1656, 8°, Note.—Heylin in his preface to “A full relation of two 
Journeys,’ etc., disclaims this work as being a false copy of an account of one of his 
journeys into France, which had got abroad, and in the publication of which he had 
ho part. He printed his ‘ Full relation, for the purpose of preventing the circulation 
of the false copies.’ ” 

9811. The title of the next work you have given me, is “ Homerus, Odveceia, Greece. 
2 vols. Oxford, 1811, 120? 2« T ere cannot be a stronger instance of the importance 
of precision in cataloguing than this title. The work to which it refers is the small 
edition of the Odyssey, printed by Bliss. But Mr. Collier's title would lead to a totally 
different conclusion. “The title of the book is in Latin; Mr. Collier gives it in Greek. The 
place of printing on the book is in Latin 3 Mr. Collier gives it in English. The size of the book 
is either foolscap 8°. or 16°. in half sheets ; Mr. Collier calls it 12°, In short, the better the 
reader knew the book the less likely he would be to send for it from such a title as that 
above ; and notwithstanding strict inquiry had been made at Oxford, and no information 
could be obtained of any other small edition of the date of 181] 1, than that printed by Bliss, 
it was not until I had seen Mr. Collier's copy that I could feel assured that the edition 
in the British Museum was that referred to by the above title. This is an example of the 
trouble and delay that naturally result from hastily written and incorrect titles, in cases 
where it is necessary to identify a book. It should be as follows: ‘Homer. Homeri 
Odyssea, Gr. 2 Tom. Oxonii, 1811, 16°” ” 

9812. The title of the next book you have given me is “ Lodge, Thomas. Rosalynd. 
Euphues Golden Legacie, &c. Fetcht Jrom the Canaries by T. L., Gent. London, 1598, 
4to ?”—“ The only objection I find to this title is, that it appears to me to be too short for 
an English book of the Elizabethan period, and that it does not say that the book is 
printed in black letter. ‘This last point is extremely important, for the purpose of identi- 
fying or distinguishing editions.” That book was repeatedly printed at the end of the 16th 
and beginning of the 17th century, and the editions are of the same size as this, but in 

oman letters. ee 

9813. (Lord Wrottesley.) And there is no pagination ?—There is not ; an omission not to 
have noticed it, as was done in answer 9804. ae. 

9814. (Chairman.) The title of the next book is « Lolme, Jean Louis de. Constitution 
de l Angleterre. Amsterdam, 1778, 8vo 2”——“ This title does not state that the Amsterdam 
edition of 1778 is a new edition, with additions from the English translation. Facts of 
this nature are most important. A reader may know the work he requires; he cannot be 
expected to know all the peculiarities of different editions ; and this information he has a 
right to expect from the catalogues. ‘The correct title is ‘ Lolme (Jean Louis de). Con- 
stitution de l’Angleterre, ou état du governement Anglais comparé avec la forme republi- 
caine, et avec les autres monarchies de l'Europe. Nouvelle édition, augmentée d’aprés 
la traduction Angloise. Amsterdam, 1778, 8vo.’” 
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9815. The title of the next book you have given me, is “ Longinus. Atovoiv Aoyyivou 
wees Crvous BiBatov. Dionisii Longini de Sublimitate. Oxford, Liao: 8vo ?'—* fi here are 
several errors and omissions in this title as written: 1. There are five writers bearing the 
name of Longinus, that is to say, Caius Cassius Longinus, Dionysius Cassius Longinus, 
Joannes Longinus, Lucius Longinus, and Vincentius Longinus: it is most important, there- 
fore, that the preenomina should be added, in order to distinguish them from each other. 
This has not been done ; and although the present case might not involve much difficulty 
: ill one rule ought to be adopted and strictly 


for a person consulting the catalogue, stl lop am 
adhered to, and that rule should be, to give the christian, or other distinguishing name, 


in every instance.” 

9816. What is the name that is omitted ?—-Dionysius. 

9817. Dionysii Longini de Sublimitate?—We are speaking of the headings first ; and 
I was going to explain, suppose you give that title to a printer or to a transcriber ? 

9818. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) Supposing the library to contain more than one “ Lonr 
ginus,” the heading does not say which is referred to?—No. “2. The Latin portion of the 

title is ungrammatical, by the omission of the word ‘Jibellus.’ 3. It is not stated that this 
edition is in Greck and Latin ; the fact of the title-page being in the two languages affording 
no proof that the text is accompanied by a translation ; but, even if it did so, Mr. Collier 
suggests that the Latin words may be struck out, thus removing everything that might 
raise even a suspicion that there was a translation. 4. The name of the editor (J. Hudson) 
is omitted. 5. The place of printing, which is in Latin in the title of the book, is given in 
English in Mr. Collier’s title. 6. This is the third edition of Hudson’s recension, but the 
number of the edition is omitted by Mr. Collier. 7. There is also another most important 
omission. Hudson printed his first edition in 1710, and introduced into the preface a 
fragment of a treatise by Longinus, ‘ ITep: uerewv, from a MS. in the Vatican. This 
fragment is part of the ‘ prolegomena to the EyxegiSiov’? of Hephestion, only much more 
perfect. It is not found in any previous edition of the works of Longinus, and Fabricius 
thought it so important in its more perfect form, that he extracted it from Hudson’s pre- 
face, and inserted it at length in his ‘ Bibliotheca Greeca,’ vol. iv., p. 446.. In his second 
and third editions, printed respectively in 1718 and 1730, Hudson inserted this fragment, 
with two others of the same treatise, into the text, accompanied by a Latin translation by 
J. Boivin, Librarian of the Bibliotheque du Roi of Paris. No notice, however, is taken 
of this fragment in Mr. Collier's title, which might thus remain totally unknown, in its 
more perfect form, to all those who did not happen to be aware of its existence through 
some other channel. The title should be, ‘ Longinus (Dionysius Cassius). A. Aoyyivou megt 
Vous 6iBAwv. D. L. de sublimitate libellus. Gr. Lat. (ragmentum libelli legs wergay 
. + +, im superioris editionis preefatione juris publici factum .. - adjunctis duobus 
fragmentis [of the same treatise]. D. L. fragmenta, Gr. Lat.). Cum preefatione de vita 
et scriptis Longini, notis (animadversiones C. S. Schurtzfleischii) Indicibus et variis 
(Edited by J. Hudson.] Editio tertia. Oxoniz, 1730, 8vo. Note.—In this 
edition, the fragments ‘ITeo petowy’ are incorporated with the text ;’’ which was not the 
case (as I said before) in the first edition. Hudson had put it in the preface ; and there 
would be a cross-reference from ‘ Hephestion,’ for this fragment, which is to be found 
here in a more perfect state than any where else. 

9819. (Chairman). The title of the next book you have put in my hand is “ Massinger, 
Philip. The Plays of, with Notes, by W. Gifford. 2nd edit., 4 vols. London, 1813, 8vo. 2” 
—‘ The objection to this title is the suggested omission of the number of the edition. It 
would appear that Mr. Collier has not catalogued his books upon any system, as here he 
inserts that portion of the title which informs us that there are notes by ‘ W. Gifford, 
and adds the number of the edition,—points which have been omitted in others of his titles: 
no practice is more calculated to mislead than that of giving any particular kind of infor- 
mation in some cases, and omitting it in others.” 

9820. The title of the next book you have put into my hand is * Middleton, Thomas. 
The Blacke Booke. London, 1604, 4to. ?”—‘ This piece has not the author's name attached 
to it, but only the initials, T. M., subscribed to the ‘ Epistle to the reader. The objec- 
tion to the practice of cataloguing an anonymous work, or a work published with initials 
only, under the author's name, at fulllength, has been already adverted to (Answer 9810). 
In the present instance, it cannot be argued that the «Blacke Booke’ is so well known to be 
the work of Middleton that every one would look under his name for it; on the contrary, 
the question of authorship is extremely doubtful. Lowndes omits the ‘ Blacke Booke ’ from 
the list of Middleton’s works. Watt treats it as a work the author of which is unknown. 
In the Malone Catalogue, as well as in the general catalogue of the Bodleian Library, 
it is inserted under the initials M. T., without any reference to Middleton. In the ‘ Biblio- 
theca Anglo Poetica,’ it is treated as the work of an unknown author. The compilers of 
the ‘ Bibliotheca Heberiana’ call it «A very rare and interesting production, which, on 
the strength of the initials, T. M., has been assigned, without much probability, to ‘Thomas 

Middleton.’ Mr. Jolly, who drew up the sale catalogue of his own books, ni no notice 
of Middleton as the supposed author, and Mr. Dyce comes to the conclusion that it is the 
production of Middleton’s pen, only because the ‘Epistle to the reader’ is subscribed 
STiAM & and because it (the work) contains expressions ‘ which remind us strongly of his 
dramatic dialogue.’ It is not stated that the work is printed in black letter, the import- 
ance of which has been referred to.” Now, how can a reader, with these contradictory 
authorities, dream of looking under “ Thomas Middleton” for that work, except he had 
read Dyce? Mr. Collier himself finds, in the “ Bibliotheca Heberiana,” that it is, with- 


lectionibus. 
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out foundation, attributed to him; he finds Watt in his Bibliotheca, he finds Lowndes, 
he finds the Bodleian Catalogue, he finds the Malone, all saying the work is by an author 
not known. Readers cannot, therefore, be expected to go and look under “ Middleton.” 

9821. The title of the next work you have given me is “ Minot, Laurence. Poems on 
the interesting events of the reign of King Edward IITI., etc. Edited by Joseph Ritson. London, 
1795, post 8°. ?”—* This title omits all notice of the preface, dissertation, notes, and 
glossary, although mentioned on the title-page of the book, most important in them- 
selves, and occupying !73 pages, while the poems fill but 51. Mr. Collier supplies the 
name of the editor, without any indication that this information is given by himself. 
He omits ‘the date of the poems, 1352, which is given on the title-page of the book, and 
which is a very important feature, and he suggests the omission of the whole of the title 
with the exception of the word ‘poems ;’ thus removing all indication of the peculiarly 
interesting nature of the work, and all information as to the person by whose editorial 
labours it was communicated to the public. The correct title is as follows :—* Minot 
(Laurence). Poems on interesting events in the reign of King Edward III., written in the 
year meccuit, by L.M. With a preface, dissertations, notes, and a glossary [by the editor, 
J. Ritson]. London, 1795, 8°.’” 

9822. (Lord Wrottesley.) Where is that information procured ?— From the life of Ritson ; 
from its being well known that it is by him: the objection being, that that information is 
given by Mr. Collier, as if it were in the book itself’ 

9823. (Chairman.) The title of the next book you have placed in my hands is “ Mitchell, 
T.A.M. The Acharnenses of Aristophanes. With notes, ete., by T. Mitchell, A.M. London, 
1835, 8°. ?”?—« This is a most striking proof of the danger of writing titles against time. 
Mitchell, whose name stands at the head of this title, is merely the editor of the play. 
It may be that My. Collier imagined that the book before him was a translation of the 
Acharnenses (Mitchell having actually published a translation of this play), and not 
looking beyond the title-page, could not, of course, discover his error. But this is to 
suppose the adoption of a most unjustifiable practice, that of entering translations under 
the name of the translator, than which course there is but one more mischievous and 
absurd, that of adopting the name of an editor when the name of the author appears on 
the book. I believe Mr. Collier’s plan does not embrace cross-references, and conse- 
quently this edition would not appear under the name of Aristophanes in any form. 
Again, the editor is described as ‘T. Mitchell, A.M.,’and Mr. Collier adds the initials of 
his degree to his christian name, ‘T,’ and enters the name Mitchell, T. A. M., which may 
mean Thomas Andrew Maurice, for anything a reader can know to the contrary. It is 
impossible to collect from Mr. Collier’s title, as is the fact, that the work to which it refers 
consists of the Greek text only, with notes in English. The omission of the words sug- 
gested by Mr. Collier to be left out [ete., by T. Mitchell, A.M.], would make the matter, 
if possible, still worse, as it would remove from the title all explanation of the error, 
and leave a name at the head without any indication of the inducement to place it there. 
The title should be <« Aristophanes. The Acharnenses of A., Gr. with notes critical and 
explanatory .. . by T. Mitchell. London, 1835, 8°.’ ” 

9824. The title of the next book you have given me is “ Navarre, Marguerite de Valois, 
Royne de, L’Heptameron des Nouvelles. Paris, 1560, 4°. ?’—«« Mr. Collier has catalogued 
this book under the name of the country of which the authoress was queen, instead of 
under her name. This is clearly wrong. A sovereign never signs the name of his country, 
but his christian name; and although it may be expedient to bring his public acts 
together, under the name of the country to which they refer, the argument of expediency 
cannot be applied to cases like the present, which are purely private and personal. It 
would be the same as putting the works of Frederick the Great under Prussia,” and those 
of Napoleon under “ France.” This is a fault of the same class as entering a work under a 
title of nobility or dignity, or the mere form of name as it appears on the title-page of 
the book, instead of under the family name of an author. Were such a rule to be adopted, 
the works of many noblemen and most prelates would be dispersed in different parts of 
the catalogue ; besides the host of commoners, whose works are published under different 
forms of name through translation, marriage, or other cause, while great confusion must 
arise between the works of different authors who bear the same title. Such a practice 
would render it almost impossible to ascertain what works of an author were in the 
library. The name of the editor is left out, although it appears on the title-page of the 
book—a serious omission at all times, but particularly so in the present instance, as 
Gruget added several tales not in the first edition, and entirely re-arranged the work. 
According to Brunet, Margaret was not the sole authoress of these tales: they are said 
to have been the productions of several persons who met at the royal residence as well as of 
herself, and this fact should be mentioned. ‘The title, as written by Mr. Collier, is not 
grammatical. ‘L’Heptameron des Nouvelles’ requires something in explanation; if 
meant to stand alone, it should have been ‘ de Nouvelles ; but that would have altered 
the language of the title, a most objectionable proceeding at all times. The first edition 
was published in 1558 anonymously, under the title ‘Histoire des amans fortunez” 
Such a total change of title ought to be mentioned, as otherwise a reader who only knew 
the subsequent editions of the book might look in vain for the first. The following is the 
correct title: ‘ Margaret [d’Orléans] Queen-consort of Henri d’Albret, King of Navarre. 
L’Heptameron des Nouvelles de .. . Margucrite de Valois [and others?] remis en son 
vray ordre . . . par C. Gruget. Paris, 1560, 4°. Note.—The first edition was pub- 
lished in 1558 anonymously, under the title ‘Histoire des amans fortunez.’” It would 
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be a note of the same kind as the note I pointed out in the case of “ Arthur,” where we 
have recorded the fact, that the work is a translation of “ La devise des armes. 

9825. The title of the next book which you have given me 1s “ Quintilianus. Tnstitu- 
tionum oratoriarum, Libr? duodecim. otis illustratis a Carolo Rollin. Lond. 1788, 8°?” 
—“JI do not find, after much search, any notice of an edition of 1788, but there is one 
of 1738 in the Museum Library, which may be the edition meant, the date 1788 being, 
probably, a clerical error. Rollin’s edition is a school-book, in which all passages he con- 
sidered to be unnecessary are left out. The fact of the omission is stated on the title-page, 
and the reason for it is given in the preface ; and we learn from the ‘ Notitia Literaria’ pre- 
fixed to the Bipont edition (1784), that these omissions amount to about one-fourth of the 
entire work. No notice is taken of these omissions in Mr. Collier’s title, from which, on 
the contrary, it would appear that the 12 books were entire. The prenomina of Quin- 
tilian are omitted. The title, as suggested to be curtailed, would be bad Latin: ‘ Insti- 
tutionum oratoriarum a Carolo Rollin ;’ and the commencement of the second sentence is - 
also bad Latin—‘ Notis illustratis.’ These errors, of course, result from haste, and they are 
errors which haste inevitably produces. In this instance, Mr. Collier has left the name of 
the editor in the title. It will be seen that the correct title of the book gives ample infor- 
mation; and that in terms sufficiently concise: ‘ Quintilianus (Marcus Fabius). M.F.Q. 
Institutionum oratoriarum libri duodecim . . . recisis que minus necessaria visa sunt, 
et brevibus notis illustrati, a C. Rollin. Londini, 1738, 8°’” It seems to me that you 
cannot make a shorter title than that. 

9826. The title of the next book you have given me, is ‘ Raumer, Frederick von. 
History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Translated from the German. 2 vols. 
London, 1835, ‘post 8°. ?”—“ The first error I observe in this title is that of giving the 
christian name of the author in English, because it appears in that form on the title-page 
instead of in the German. The objections which have already been made upon this prac- 
tice, with respect to surnames, applies, only in less degree, to christian names.” ' 

9827. How do you mean?—Von Raumer is a German; he does not call himself 
* Frederick” in German. It comes to the question whether we are to translate Louis into 
Lewis, Paolo into Paul, and so on. “It is a point of the first importance that the name 
of the translator should be given whenever it can be ascertained, as upon the ability of 
the translator must rest much of the value of the book. This information is omitted in 
Mr. Collier’s title. In a case like the present, where the title of the translation varies to 
a certain extent from that of the original, the title of the original ought always to be set out, 
as otherwise a reader who knows only the title of the original work would look in vain 
in the catalogue for the translation, particularly if the proposed plan of short titles were 
adopted ; in which case the German work, in the present case, would appear as ‘ Briefe aus 
Paris,’ and the translation as ‘ History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,’ a title 
which might easily be confounded with that of another of Von Raumer’s works, ‘ The History 
of Europe subsequent to the Fifteenth Century.’ Mr. Collier, in stating the size of the 
book, describes it as post 8°. This particularity may be very necessary for a bookseller or 
bookbinder, whose prices are regulated by such distinctions, but is not required in a 
catalogue of a library like that of the British Museum. If adopted in one case it ought 
to be adopted in all, and then we should have not only post 8°. but royal, medium or 
demy and foolscap 8°. with all the distinctions of atlas, imperial, super-royal, royal, 
medium, demy, and crown folio, &c. In the present instance, the similarity of size between 
the post 8°. and royal 12°. has led to an error, this being royal 12°., and not post 8°. The 
following is the correct title—‘Raumer (Friedrich von). History of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries, illustrated by original documents. Translated from the 
German [‘ Briefe aus Paris ;’ by the Earl of Ellesmere]. 2 vols. London, 1835. 12°” 
It is translated by Lord Ellesmere. 

9828. Then in the case of a translation, it is advisable, in your opinion, to give more 
than a mere transcript of what appears on the title of that translation ?—When a title is 
so very different that it leads you to conceive that it is a totally distinct work, we do it. 
There is another instance very much like it in “ Ranke’s History of the Popes.” I forget 
now the German title of the whole work, but I believe it is “ Princes and People of 
Southern Europe in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.” If you do not state the 
difference between the first title of the original work and this, you are led to suppose that 
they are two distinct works. Who would conceive that Raumer’s “ Letters from Paris” 
are the same as the “ History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries ?” 

9529. You mean, that a work which is called a “ History of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries” would not be known’ to be the same work as “ Letters from Paris) 7 
written by Friedrich von Raumer, and addressed to Ludwig Tieck ?—It would not, except 
we give that information; and the reason why it is the more necessary in this peculiar 
case is, that Von Raumer has written a history of Europe after the fifteenth century. 

9330. The title of the next work you have given me, is “ Sacchetti, Franco, Novelle di. 
2 vols. Florence, 1724, 8°, ?”—« As there are two counterfeits of this edition bearing the 
date of 1724, it is important that the title should mention whether the copy before the 
cataloguer be genuine or not. Not one of the three editions was printed at Florence; the 
genuine edition is supposed to have been printed at Naples; and of the two spurious 
editions, one is so incorrect as to be of very little value. The name of the editor, Umberti, 
ought to be stated, and as it appears at the end of the dedication, no research is necessary 
for the purpose of ascertaining it. The preface, also, being of considerable length, and a 
work of much learning, deserves to be noticed, particularly as being the production of so 
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distinguished a man as Bottari. In this title the place of printing is given in English 
instead of in Italian, the language in which it appears on the title-page of the book. The 
title should be drawn up as follows— Sacchetti (F ranco). Delle novelle di. F. 8... parte 
prima (seconda), [Edited by F. Umberti; with a preface by G. G. Bottari.] Firenze 
[Naples ?], 1724. &°. Note.—This [the Museum copy] is of the genuine edition”” But 
you see without having the copy from which that title is drawn up by Mr. Collier, the 
title being so short, we do not know whether the copy that Mr. Collier has is a genuine 
copy, nor do we know, if a forgery, which of the two forgeries it is. 

9831. The title of the next work you have given me, is “ Schlagel, August Wilhelm 
Shakspeare’s dramatische Werke, iibersetzt von. 9 vols. Berlin, 1816. 8°. ?”—«T find the 
name at the head of this title Schlagel instead of Schlegel: the error may have been com- 
mitted in copying Mr. Collier’s title, and therefore I take no account of it. The adoption 
of the name of the translator as a heading is, however, a much more serious matter, and 
cannot be too strongly nor too frequently protested against ; it cannot be justified upon 
any one ground. Were catalogues made upon such a plan, it would be impossible ever to 
ascertain with certainty all the translations of an author’s works. Another great defect in 
this title is, that it does not state that the work is not a complete translation of Shakspere’s 
dramas; that in fact this edition contains only 17 of Shakspere’s plays, being all that 
Schlegel translated. It was not until about 125 that the publication of the translation 
of the remainder, and that by Tieck and others, commenced. The words, ‘iibersetzt von,’ 
form a most abrupt and unmeaning conclusion.” 

9832. Do you mean that you have not got Schlegel’s translation of Shakspere in the 
Museum ?—Not that edition, which is the only one that would serve us for this title. 

9833. You have another edition ?—Certainly. 

9834, The title of the next book you have given me, is “Staél, La Baronne de. Con- 
sidérations sur les principaux événemens de la Revolution F rancaise. 3 vols. Paris, 1818. 
8°. ’—“ Here again the authoress is described simply by her title, which would belong 
equally to her daughter-in-law. The editors, her son and her son-in-law, are omitted 
altogether, although their names appear on the title-page. The number of the edition is 
omitted. As the second edition (which this is) was published in the same year as the first, 
it is doubly important that the number of the edition should be stated on the title. The 
fact that the work is posthumous is also omitted. The title should be as follows: ‘ Staél- 
Holstein, (Anne Louise Germaine de) Baroness. Considérations sur les principaux 
événemens de la Revolution Frangaise. Ouvrage posthume.... . publié par M. le Duc de 
Broglie et M. le Baron de Staél. Seconde édition. 3 tom. Hatis. i818.) 68°77? 

9335. The title of the next work you have given me, is “ Ulrici, Hermann. Shakspeare’s 
Dramatische Kunst, 2nd Edit. Leipzig, 1847, 8°. ?” — “Tt is always objectionable to 
depart from the language of the title-page, if it can possibly be avoided. Mr. Collier has 
done so by using the form ‘2nd Edit. instead of ‘ Zweite Auflage.’ The Germans use the 
words Auflage and Ausgabe to express edition ; but strictly speaking Auflage indicates a 
new edition, Ausgabe a new issue. There may be, for example, more than one Ausgabe of 
the same Auflage, as when portions of a work are reprinted. German booksellers do not 
adhere strictly to this distinction; but this uncertainty only renders it the more advisable 
to let the title-page of the book speak for itself. Mr. Collier suggests the omission of the 
number of the edition ; this is an error which has been adverted to under previous titles.” 

9836. In this country we have not that difference of edition ; for instance, of the history 
lately published by Mr. Macaulay, there have been three or four editions ; that will be, 
three or four issues ?—I believe they are real editions; that is to say, I believe that every 
time they have re-composed the type, the type has been broken up and re-composed again, 
and that is what constitutes an edition: but if it had been stereotyped, or the type kept 
standing, they might have altered only the title-page, and called it the “ first thousand,” 
the “second thousand,” the “ third thousand,” and which is exactly what the Germans call 
Ausgabe. Mr. Jones goes on to say: “ The following is the correct title : ‘ Ulrici (Hermann). 
Shakspeare’s Dramatische Kunst. Geschichte und Charakteristik des Shakspeareschen 
Dramas. Zweite Auflage. Leipzig, 1847, 8°’ ” 

9837. The title of the next work you have given to me is “ Utterson, Edward Vernon. 
Select Pieces of Popular Poetry. London, 1817, 2 vols. post 8°.? ”’—“ The preface by the 
editor is signed E. V. U., and there is no other indication on the book of the editor’s name.” 

9838. You mean at the end of the preface will be found the letters E. V. U.?—Yes. 
“ Mr. Collier, however, catalogues the work under the surname at full length ‘ Utterson ;’ 
the objection to this practice has been noticed before. The title as abridged gives no infor- 
mation respecting the nature of the work, excepting the fact that it consists of a selection 
of popular poetry. It may be popular poetry of the present day ; or the selections may be 
made entirely from unpublished pieces, for anything that appears on the above title. "The 
omission of the words suggested to be left out would leave only ‘ Popular Poetry ;’ and how 
inadequately these latter words would describe the contents of the book, and Mr. Utterson’s 
connection with it, will appear from the following title, written as it will be drawn up for the 
Museum Catalogue. ‘U., E. V. Select Pieces of early Popular Poetry: republished prin- 
cipally from early printed copies in the black letter. [Edited by E. V. U., z.e. EV. Utterson.] 
2 vols. London, 1817. 8.’” We are now at the end of Mr. Collier’s titles; but two 
cases have happened in the library very lately which deserve being mentioned ; and if the 
Commissioners will permit me I will state them, in order to show how necessary it is to 
catalogue correctly and minutely. A question has arisen—What is the date of the first 
edition of the “ Rape of the Lock,” by Pope? We find in the Life of Pope, that it was 
written in 1711, in two cantos only in a fortnight, and that it was published in a collection 
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of miscellaneous poems and translations by Lintot. We have the Miscellaneous Poems and 
Translations by several hands, by Lintot, with the date of 1712; and here is the “ Rape of 
the Locke” anonymous, but, of course, by Pope, and the mdex says so [ producing the same}. 
The Commissioners will observe what a skip there is in the pages ; from page 320 to page 
356. It would seem that that book is imperfect; but if you look at the beginning, you 
will see it is all right, according to the table of contents. Now, then, if we state the fact 
simply that the “« Rape of the Lock” is in an edition of 1712, of the Miscellaneous 
Poems, by several hands, of Lintot, we may mislead everybody who trusts to our catalogue, 
because it may not belong to that edition of Lintot of 1712; the “ Rape of the Lock” 
may have probably been published before that. Who can tell? Who can tell whether that. 
table of contents is not an addition to this copy? I produce it only to show the difficulties 
there are in cataloguing correctly, and how much depends upon stating exactly what the 
book is. If you catalogue as “ Poems, by various hands,” Lintot’s edition of 1712, you 
say nothing that will lead any one to doubt whether that is or is not the first edition of the 
“ Rape of the Lock.” 

9839. You refer us to the miscellaneous collection of poems, by Lintot, as I imagine, to 
explain something on the subject of catalogues ?— Yes, 

9840. Will you tell me in what way that would be catalogued which would bring out 
any particular information, or what it 1s necessary to observe in the catalogue, in order that 
the public might not be misled as to that work ?—We would put a note; we should see the 
necessity for it by cataloguing diligently and accurately. Instead of writing off hand 
“ Miscellaneous Poems, London, 1712, 8vo.,”’ we should catalogue the book accurately, and 
we should state in a note, “ The book seems imperfect, as there are pages wanting between 
320 and 356. In the Table of Contents, however, ‘the Rape of the Lock’ follows imme- 
diately such another poem as it does in the book itself.” And then we would leave people 
to draw their own conclusion, having given them the means of doing so, Anybody who is 
inquiring whether that is or is not the first edition of the “ Rape of the Lock,” would 
have his attention called to this fact, and then he ought to follow it out himself, and see 
whether ours is or is not the first edition. 

9841. Now, with reference to the twenty-five titles of Mr. Collier which we have now 
gone through, I understand you to say that the objection in your opinion to those titles is 
first their incorrectness and insufficiency. By their incorrectness and insufficiency, I sup- 
pose you to mean for the purpose of finding the book which is wanted ?—Of identifymg 
the book. 

9842. Then you think that, for literary persons coming to the library, and seeking for 
information, a catalogue so made would mislead them as to a book, or would not inform 
them of what was in the library ?—Yes, take two instances; as to misleading—take the 
instance of the “ Odyssey.”” A man would immediately believe that there is an edition 
of the “Odyssey”? with a Greek title, and the word “ Oxford” in English on the title- 
page; that therefore the edition which is catalogued im other catalogues with a Latin 
title, and the Latin name of the place where it was catalogued, was a distinct one from 
that which he found catalogued in the other manner. With respect to not finding what 
he wishes altogether, you may take that case of the translation of the “ Acharnenses 
of Aristophanes.” A man wants the “‘ Acharnenses of Aristophanes ;” he looks under 
** Aristophanes,” and does not find it. 

9843. Again, as to the German “ History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” 
as I understood, your reference to that work was to show that it would lead people to 
suppose that the “ History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries” had been written 
in the form of a history, by Frederich von Raumer, instead of in the form of letters ?— 
Precisely. 

9844. That would be an instance where it would mislead ?— Yes; because supposing the 
reader knows only the German title; he asks for it as translated, and does not find it. 

9845. Then, with regard to “Select Pieces of Popular Poetry, by Edward Vernon 
Utterson,” that would not give the information that it was poetry republished from 
early printed copies in black letter ?—It would not. 

9846. And therefore persons with such a catalogue would not find an easy reference to 
poems which were actually collected and printed in a ready form of access for them, if they 
knew how to find them ?—Just so; and there is the difficulty also of their not knowing 
that it is by Utterson; they may have seen those very two volumes of that work. If a 
man does not know that they are by Utterson, he does not look under Utterson, and does 
not find them. 

9847. Are there any points you wish to refer to with reference to the short titles ?— 
Yes, there is another case which I wish to be permitted to state; it is a case again from 
the reading-room, and here I have a memorandum from the reader himself. This book is 
entered in the catalogue “ Robert Sanford, Surinam Justice,” only [producing the same}. 
Now, a reader wanted the work which that Sanford answers; and the whole of the work, 
to which Sanford’s is an answer, is inserted in his answer, but there being no notice of it in 
our catalogue, on account of the short title, it could not be found. It is Byam’s work; the 
reader wanted Byam’s work. In our new catalogue, with long titles, we should state that, 
and have a cross-reference from Sanford to Byam, and the remark of the reader would 

have been uncalled for; he would have been spared all the time he lost in looking out for 
Byam, because, upon looking under that name, he would have found that what he wanted 
was in the answer by Sanford. 

9848. You say that this work could not be found by a reader in the reading-room, 
because of some imperfection in the mode of cataloguing it ?—Yes. 
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9849. To what catalogue of the library are you referring ?—The octavo catalogue. 

9850. Then the imperfection to which you refer is an imperfection in the old octavo 
catalogue ?—Yes, produced by the shortness of the title. 

9851. Now, will you state how it is catalogued in the short octavo catalogue ?—It is 
catalogued “Sanford (Robert), Surinam Justice.” ‘Surinam Justice” is an answer to 
a work of one Byam. The short title does not tell you that it is so. The reader wanted 
that work of Byam, and he did not find it in our catalogue; but, looking at “ Sanford,” 
and getting that book, he then found in it what he had been looking for, but he found 
it by mere chance ; whereas if there had been a long title under “Sanford” to begin with, 
he would immediately have seen that what he wanted was there; and even if he had 
known nothing of the answer of « Sanford,” he would have found under Byam a cross- 
reference to “ Sanford.” He wrote this memorandum for Mr. Jones: ‘“ In Catalogue of 
Printed Books, under head of Robert Sanford, London, 4°, 1662, press-mark 1063, g. 13, 
is a work of Lieut.-General Byam, to which Sanford’s is in reply ; but original work seems 
to be completely hid and concealed in such reply, alone given in catalogue. Warren, in his 
‘tistory of Surimam,’ 4°, London, 1667, 1061, describes Byam as ‘General of Guiana,’ 
Governor of Surinam, which is true—correct : part, however, of time he was in command 
he served under Francis Lord Willougby of Parham, the nominal Governor for a very 
short period resident. at Surinam, Byam being the real Commander for 12 or 18 years, 
from 1654 to 1667. His narrative of the state of Guiana, as it stood in 1665, is in Ays- 
cough’s Catalogue of MSS. p. 355, No. 3662. Mem®™. for Mr. Jones.” This is the 
original memorandum [ producing it}, but I could not read it, and I had it copied. 

9852. Is not that a simple mistake in the catalogue, and not a defect in the plan of 
cataloguing ?—It is a defect in the plan of cataloguing: 

9853. Any plan would suggest the propriety of mentioning the name of the principal 
author to whom an answer is directed ?—But not the plan of short catalogues. I think it 
ought to doso; but if you come to short catalogues, it will not be done; I think that. it 
ought to be done; we say it ought to be done; and I point out that instance of the trouble 
to which readers are put for the want of its being done in short catalogues. 

9854. (Chairman.) Have you any other instances to which you wish to refer ?—I do not 
wish to trouble the Commissioners with any further instances, but I could produce 
others. 

9855. If there are any other instances which you wish to bring forward of the incon- 
venience of short catalogues, we do not stop any evidence you may wish to give upon that 
head ?I have given these instances as specimens ; they are numerous beyond belief. It 
is very seldom indeed that you find that a book can be shortly and accurately catalogued 
in the way that “shortly”? is understood by some of the gentlemen who have given 
evidence. There is not one book in a thousand that can be catalogued usefully in that 
way ; “usefully” and “ accurately” are convertible terms. 

9856. Then the Commission are to understand generally that you agree very much 
with the evidence given by Professor De Morgan on that subject ?—Very much indeed. 

9857. With regard to printing the catalogue. Are you of the same opinion now as you 
have been in your Reports to the Trustees at various times, as to the inexpediency of 
printing a complete catalogue of all the books in the Museum ?—Yes; and, without 
troubling the Commissioners by repeating what I have already said, I want them only to 
suppose that it had been possible to print by the end of 1844, a Catalogue of the Printed 
Books in the British Museum down to the end of 1838. What use would such a catalogue 
have been by the end of 1848, when between 1838 and 1848 about 200,000 volumes have 
been added to this library? What use would it have been even by the end of 1544? 
Supposing a supplement had been sent to press, containing the books added to the 
library between 1838 and 1844, of what use would now be both catalogue and supplement, 
and how many thousand pounds would they have cost? I do not know whether the Com- 
missioners want to enter into this question of cost. Mr. Cochrane, in his Answer 8920, 
makes a calculaticn of the cost of printing a catalogue in the short manner he suggests, 
which, for argument sake, I will assume to be correct. 

9858. That is, supposing the catalogue to be a short catalogue ?—Yes. He gives the 
estimate as low as possible ; he omits in his plan several classes of works, which would 
certainly yield about 100,000 titles; he omits all pamphlets, all cross-references from 
collections, and so on; and without reckoning pressing, binding, or advertisements, the 
mere cost of printing 1500 copies of such a catalogue, containing 450,000 titles, drawn 
up as fast as they could be drawn up, would be 16,6647. It would extend to nine volumes 
quarto; and to cover the mere expense only, as he sets it out, and supposing every copy 
of those 1500 copies was sold, that “short” catalogue would have to sell at I1Z. a copy. 
And if only 500 copies were to be printed, according to the same estimate, they must 
sell at twenty guineas a copy. But no reliance can be placed on that estimate; and, 
depend upon it, no publisher who wanted to keep out of the “ Gazette,” would ever 
publish a book on those terms; I have allowed no margin at all in the price. With 
respect to the sale of these catalogues, which has been urged before the Commissioners, 
Mr. Konig has stated that he would not run the risk of publishing his own catalogue ; 
and he says Monsieur Boué, a Frenchman of great merit, never published his catalogue, 
because he could not find a publisher: that is in his Answer 5355. Agassiz’s was pub- 
lished by a Society; Engelmann, who is quoted in Answer 5764, is a bookseller, and 
of course he can sell his catalogue at a profit, because he charges the price of it upon those 
who buy his books; it is part of the expense of his establishment. ‘The objections against 
the printing of the catalogue, moreover, are both on behalf of those who are to use it 
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out of the library, and of those who are to use it in it. Those who are to use it out 
of the library would find that this catalogue, besides being deficient, would be, far more 
than half, quite redundant and useless, because it would contam a quantity of common 
books which it is of no importance whatever to inform the public that they are in the 
library. : : 

9859. I think you have gone very fully into that subject in your correspondence with 
the Trustees, and in your letter to Lord Ellesmere, which are to be found in the Appen- 
dix ?-—I have. F 

9860. I wish to draw your attention to another part of the subject. If it were to be 
considered inexpedient to print a catalogue of all the books in the Museum, do you think 
it might be very expedient to print a catalogue of certain portions of those books; for 
instance, several witnesses have said, that if a catalogue of books printed before the year 
1500 were printed, it would be very valuable for the country ; others have referred to 
particular collections, such as the collection of tracts connected with English Civil Wars; 
and others to the tracts connected with French Revolution. I would rather direct your 
attention to that part of the subject than to the general subject of printing the whole 
catalogue, upon which, I think, we have had sufficient evidence. You might also refer to 
some points to which Mr. Asher has called our notice on that subject ?—With respect to 
Mr. Asher, I think he has said nothing that I had not said before him ; that is, that 
the catalogue would contain such a quantity of books which it is unnecessary to publish 
that we have, that it would swell it to an inconvenient length, and cause great and useless 
expense. As to the suggestion about printing catalogues, for instance, of the books 
printed before the end of the fifteenth century, or catalogues of the tracts on the English 
Civil Wars, or catalogues of the tracts on the French Revolution, I have myself suggested 
that to the Trustees at various times. 

9861. I find that was stated by you as early as 1836 ?—Yes, ina Report to the Trustees, 
dated February, 1836. 

9862. Are you of opinion that, although it would not be expedient to print a general 
catalogue of all the books, it might still be expedient to print catalogues of certain portions 
of the books ?—Yes; but m y answer must be taken in connection with their being drawn 
up on the best plan, which is in my opinion, the simplest and the cheapest in the end. 
We ought to complete our catalogue in manuscript; our titles to begin with ought to 
be well prepared, from first to last; and then if the Trustees should decide upon printing 
a catalogue of the books printed before the sixteenth century, for instance, we have only 
to take out those titles from the general mass and copy them, and those may be sent to 
the printer immediately after being arranged for press. The same may be done for the 
tracts on the French Revolution and the English Civil Wars; the same might also be 
done for classed catalogues, about which so much has been said. I hope the Commis- 
sioners will give me an opportunity of stating again what I think of classed catalogues, 
because it is a very important subject ; and, also, because there has been some misunder- 
standing of my real meaning, I wish to have an opportunity of stating exactly what I think, 
without entering into it now. Ifa classed catalogue is to be compiled, when we have all 
the titles fully and accurately prepared, any gentleman who says he wants a catalogue of 
natural history for instance, or even only zoology, would have only to come and look at our 
titles, and take out whatever he considered to be zoology ; and he might copy them and 
print them if he chose: and so for other sciences, But the important thing now is, to have 
a full, and accurate, and complete catalogue of what we have; and when we know our- 
selves what we have, accurately, completely, and fully, then we shall be able to make use 
of those titles in the manner which may be most conducive to the advancement of science 
and learning; and in that manner I think that it might be desirable in time to print 
separate catalogues of different portions of the collection. 

9863. Have you anything more to say, with reference to printing portions of the 
catalogue ?—I wish distinctly to be understood what is my firm conviction about any 
departure from the plan on which we now proceed, and which I have recommended to be 
persisted in. I want it to be on record, because if the plan be departed from, then I shall 
have nothing to reproach myself with. 

9864. (Ser C. Lemon.) Before you do that, I should like to ask you one question. You 
have now been talking about printing the catalogue according to the present plan. From 
your answer the other day, I imagine that part of the plan will be hereafter to form an 
index of matters. Might not an index of matters be printed, and would such an index 
run to any great length ?—If you will permit me, I think that when we shall speak of a 
classed catalogue we shall also speak of an index of matters. I beg to repeat, that to 
myself personally (and this I wish once more to be well understood), the best thing that 
could happen would be, that the present catalogue should be stopped, and that a short one, 
drawn up in any way—the shorter the better——that might be decided on, should be com- 
piled; I should then have no responsibility, and it would be for me a piece of good luck. 
I gain nothing, and I lose a great deal, and I prepare for myself a great deal of trouble by 
suggesting no departure from the present plan. I am certain, first, that no catalogue con- 
taining all the works in the Library of the British Museum, and fit for use, could be com- 
piled, that is, drawn up and printed, in five years, by ten persons ; and I pledge myself that 
if compiled at all, it would contain many more errors than entries. Second, I think that the 
public would be extremely and justly dissatisfied with the publication of such a mass of 
errors: that it would indeed bea chaos, Third, that the expense would be much greater 
than it has been estimated by any of the witnesses. Fourth, that it would be impossible 
to carry on the service of the library as satisfactorily as it is now carried on, during the 
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compilation of such a work. Fifth, that its publication would inflict a serious and irre- 
parable injury on the advancement of learning, so far as the Library of the British 
Museum is concerned. Sixth, that it would at least retard the compilation of a good 
catalogue for not less than a quarter of a century, and probably for much more, if it did 
not prevent its ever being executed altogether ; and, on consideration, I am inclined to 
think that the latter would be the result. Now, being deeply convinced of the correctness 
of these views, I take the responsibility of recording them distinctly and deliberately ; 
and if these views are disregarded, I am not so old as not to hope to see the time arrive 
when the error of disregarding them shall be deeply regretted. I wanted to state this 
distinctly, in order that I might have nothing to reproach myself with. 

9865. Will you state your opinion respecting classed catalogues, upon which we have 
received evidence ?—I beg to refer the Commission to my Answer 4855, in the evidence 
which I gave before the Committee of the House of Commons, in 1836. 

9866. You said that you “ think it is impossible to make a good classed catalogue; I 
have never heard of two men agreeing on the plan of a classed catalogue ?” —I refer to that 
answer, because it has been canvassed before the Commissjoners by Professor Owen, in his 
Answer 5170. 

9867. In Answer 5170, Professor Owen says, that, in speaking of a catalogue, he alludes 
to Mr. Panizzi, who, in his evidence in 1836, says, in reference to Dryander’s catalogue, 
“JT challenge anybody but a very clever botanist, or a very clever mineralogist, or 
zoologist, to use it. It is not made for the student ?”—IT said something more; and that 
answer, if it is referred to at all, ought to be taken altogether. If I recollect right, in that 
answer I stated that, as science was progressing and changing, it was im possible to have a 
classed catalogue which would be permanent ; next I stated, that I never knew two per- 
sons who agreed about a classed catalogue : and then I stated, what Mr. Owen has left out, 
when speaking of Dryander’s catalogue, that it was the best that had ever been com- 
piled, or some such expression ; so that I neither said, nor had it in my mind to say any- 
thing disparaging of Dryander or of his work. 

9868. You have said in your answer, “If you take the best classed catalogue of this 
sort that has almost ever been made, it is Dryander’s Catalogue of Sir Joseph Banks’s 
Collection ;” and then you said, “TI challenge anybody but a very clever botanist, or a 
very clever mineralogist or zoologist, to usc it.” Of course, in those words you do not 
disparage that catalogue, because you speak in its praise ?—I have never ‘spoken of it 
otherwise. Then, in Answer 5232, Professor Owen, in the evidence before the Commis- 
sioners, says that he has never heard that I had proposed an index of matters. Now in 
the Answer 4858 of 1836, which is in the same page from which he quoted, an index of 
matters is proposed. 

9869. In that answer you say, “An index of matters to an alphabetical catalogue is 
a much more useful thing than a classed catalogue; it is more easily done, and it can be 
carried on at the same time with an alphabetical catalogue ?’—As Dryander’s has been 
held out as the pattern of what a classed catalogue ought to be, I beg now to state what I 
think of that catalogue. Dryander drew up his titles in the fullest possible manner; he 
collated every book, stated the number of pages, and so on, and left nothing untried to 
give the names of authors, not only when they appeared in the book, but when they were 
supplied in the case of anonymous works. ‘Then he classed not only independent and 
substantial works, but all articles in transactions and journals, referring to the volume and 
the page where each article was to be found. He did this with an accuracy which is 
really wonderful. To compile such a catalogue, although containing somewhat less 
than 21,000 entries, must have been a work of years; and, in point of fact, it took 
five years to print it. Now that is a point to be kept in consideration when people 
speak of a classed catalogue in general, and then come to Dryander’s as a pattern 
of it. But although it has been recommended here that Dryander’s plan should be 
adopted—that part of it more particularly of entering separately every article in jour- 
nals and transactions,—yet whenever scientific men have had an opportunity of doing 
it, they have not done it. When the Catalogue of the Royal Society was being com- 
piled, I suggested that this should be done,—and that long before any of the witnesses 
who have been examined before the Commission had thought of it. I caused a privately- 
printed paper to be circulated among the Members of the Council and of the Catalogue 
Committee. Sir Roderic Murchison, Mr. Brown, and Mr. KXGnig were members of those 
bodies. The paper embraced several points: it was addressed to the Library Committee 
of the Royal Society, and is dated the 12th of November, 1833. I stated at the end of 
it—“ Before concluding, Mr. Panizzi begs to add a few words on another point deserving 
the serious consideration of the Committee. The catalogue of a library like that of the 
Royal Society, should be as complete as possible; that is, it should give all the informa- 
tion requisite concerning any book which may be the object of inquiry. Whether a work 
be printed separately, or in a collection—whether it extend to the greater part of a folio 
volume, or occupy only part of a single leaf—no distinction should be made: the title of 
each should be separately entered. Hence every one of the Mémoires or papers in the 
acts of academies ; every one of the articles in scientific journals, or collections, whatever 
they may be, should have ‘its separate place in the catalogue. Thus, for instance, all the 
letters in Hanscuius’ Collection (sce the annexed specimen) should be entered in their 
proper places, under the writers’ names. It is only by carrying this principle to the 
FuLLEsT extent that a catalogue can be called comp.ere, and a library, more particularly 
of books relating to science, made as useful as it is capable of being. ‘This, however, 
would make a great difference in the expense, and take considerable time. Mr. Panizzi, 
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therefore, feels that it is not for him to decide whether it be expedient to adopt a plan 
against which objections may be urged independent of its intrinsic value.” Now, not on] 
my proposal was not acceded to, but it was not even entertained; it was not noticed at 
all: and in society and amongst my friends I was laughed at for having proposed such an 
extravagant thing. There was, however, another and more important object in that 
paper, namely, to persuade the Council of the Royal Society to adopt an index of matters 
to an alphabetical catalogue instead of a classed catalogue; and as I never heard any 
good answer to the arguments then used, if the Commissioners will permit me, I will read 
them :—* A catalogue of a library is intended principally to give an accurate inventory of 
the books which it comprises; and is in general consulted either to ascertain whether a 
particular book is in the collection, or to find what works it contains on a given subject. 
To obtain these ends, classed catalogues have been compiled, in which the works are 
systematically arranged according to their subjects. Many distinguished individuals in 
different. countries have drawn up catalogues of this description, but no two of them have - 
agreed on the same plan of classification ; and even those who have confessedly followed 
the system of another person, have fancied it necessary to depart in some particulars from 
their model.” Itisaremarkable thing, that all those who have suggested to the Commis- 
sioners either Dryander, or Agassiz, or Engelmann, as patterns, have said that there should 
be some modifications of their plans. ‘“ ‘The diversity of opinion respecting the ramifica- 
tion of the various branches of human knowledge renders it extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to devise an unobjectionable classification, and still more difficult to apply it. 
Persons who wish to consult a classed catalogue are unable to do so before becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with the arrangement adopted by the compiler; but even then they 
are not sure of applying the system as he did: they may, therefore, search for a work in a 
class or section widely different from that under which it is entered. A synopsis of the 
catalogue, which may assist the inquirer in forming an idea of the plan of classification, is 
of no use in finding how it was applied in every individual instance. Any one who has had 
occasion to consult a classed catalogue will own that he has seldom been able to make use 
of it without having recourse to the index of names of authors generally added to such 
compilations. But when the names of authors are known, an alphabetical catalogue 
answers the purpose in a simpler and plainer manner. It cannot be denied, that for 
the most part the student knows the name of the author of the book which he wishes 
to peruse, and therefore an alphabetical catalogue of writers is more generally useful; 
and, as it leaves nothing to discretion, there can never be any doubt as to the place 
where a work is to be entered or sought for in a catalogue of this kind. Those who 
want either to consult a book, of which they only know the subject, or to find what 
books on a particular subject are in the library, can obtain this imformation (as far as 
it can be collected from a title-page, which is all that can be expected in a, catalogue) 
more easily from an zndex of matters to an alphabetical catalogue than by any other means. 
Here also nothing is left to discretion as far as concerns order. Entries being short, 
cross-references are, in a great measure, avoided; and repetitions, far from being 
inconvenient, will save the time and trouble of looking in more places than one, in order 
to find what is wanted. This very brevity of the entries renders it easy to dissect a title 
into many parts, and thus to enter in its proper place every word giving a clue to any 
subject, however slightly touched upon in the title itself; an advantage either lost in 
a classed catalogue, or obtained only by repeatedly entering a work under different classes 
or sections. The plan which is proposed was adopted by Dr. Watt in his Bibliotheca 
Britannica, the usefulness of which work must be acknowledged by every one conversant 
with bibliography. ‘That it would not be so useful, had any systematical arrangement 
been followed, seems undeniable. The vast plan of the Bibliotheca Britannica, however, 
did not allow its author to give either to the titles of books, or to the index, that extent 
which ought to be given to both in the catalogue of the library of the Royal Society.” 1! 
appended to this a specimen of what an index of matters should be for their catalogue; 
and this paper passed off perfectly unnoticed. The opinions which I then held about 
classed catalogues I hold still; but Professor Owen, like some other persons who speak 
of a classed catalogue, shows clearly that he does not understand at all the nature 
of the work he proposes. There is no getting over the difficulty which I urged in my 
Answer 4855, before the Committee of the House of Commons, and which Mr. Owen 
seems not to comprehend, namely, the progress of science and variations of systems. 
Had he understood it, he would not have proposed merely a continuation of Dryander’s 
catalogue or the adoption of his plan. When Mr. Konig began the classed catalogue, of 
which he speaks in his Answer 5284, he first of all divided mineralogy from geology, and 
thus made two great classes of what was only one in Dryander’s catalogue. What was 
proper towards the end of the 18th century he felt would not do towards the middle of 
the 19th; and we may be sure that what would do now, would not do by the end of this. 
If the Commissioners wish to have a proof that Professor Owen has not the slightest 
notion of what a classed catalogue is, I beg to refer them to his Answers 5222 and 5223. 
He declares himself perfectly satisfied with a catalogue arranged in the manner of 
Dryander. 

9570. At Question 5186, Mr. Hume put to him this question: “ You have found Dry- 
ander’s catalogue completely satisfactory as to finding all the natural history works con- 
tamed within the Banksian Library ;” and the answer is, “ Perfectly so.” But it was also 
stated by some officer of the Museum, that it required a person to be somewhat conver- 
sant with the subject before he could use Dryander’s catalogue ?—Yes, it was so stated. I 
was trying to show how this question of classification is misunderstood. After having said 
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that he is satisfied with Dryander’s system, he says, in Answer 5223, «I take the Cuvierian 
system of classification to be sufficient for all the purpose of such a catalogue.” If this 
answer has any meaning, it means that Dryander’s classification, which was not Cuvier’s, 
would not do now: to class the books on natural history in the British Museum according to 
the Cuvierian system, the first thing to be done would be to re-class the whole of the Bank- 
sian Library ; and, instead of adopting Dryander’s plan and continuing it, the first step 
would be to throw it aside as if it had never existed, as far as the scientific arrangement 
goes, for one great branch of natural history. His titles might be very good, but not his 
arrangement. Professor Owen having often said in his evidence, that what is wanted is only 
to continue Dryander’s catalogue, as I am not a man of science myself, I have applied to 
two distinguished men of science for their opinion, one is Professor Lindley, for botany, and 
the other is Professor Grant, for comparative auatomy. I have not applied to any one for 
geology, because the very fact of Mr. Konig departing from the plan of Dryander, shows 
that he is not of the opinion of continuing Dryander’s plan. I have put the following ques- 
tions to these two gentlemen ; they are uniform: and, perhaps, the Commissioners will permit 
me to read the questions and the answers of the one, and I will only deliver in the others, 
because the answers are to the same effect. I asked Mr. Lindley this question, “ Are you 
acquainted with the catalogue of the Banksian collection drawn up by Mr. Dryander?” 
Answer, “I am.” 2nd Question, « Supposing it was determined to have a classed catalogue 
of all the works on natural history now preserved in the British Museum, should you 
advise the adoption of Mr. Dryander’s botanical classification?” Answer, “ Certainly not ; 
that classification is disused and inconvenient.” 3rd Question, “ Should you think it desir- 
able merely to insert in the same classes, orders, and headings, as adopted by Mr. Dryander, 
the works added to the British Museum since the Banksian collection of books on natural 
history was transferred to the British Museum?” Answer, “I do not think it desirable; 
because, if any classification is adopted, it should be one now used by botanists, and likely 
to continue in use.” 4th Question, “Supposing a classed catalogue of the works on natural 
history was to be compiled, would you not think it indispensable to adopt a far different 
system of botanical classification from that adopted by Mr. Dryander?” Answer, “ This 
question is answered under No. 3.” 5th Question, “ Would not the adoption of a more 
suitable system of classification render it necessary to reclass the works in Mr. Dryander’s 
catalogue?” Answer, “Certainly.” 6th Question, “Would not that, in fact, supersede 
Mr. Dryander’s catalogue, leaving it only as a monument of the great industry and know- 
ledge of the botanical science of its author at the end of last century?’ Answer, ‘ No 
doubt.” Dr. Lindley added: “I should add, that what I understand by the classification 
adopted by Mr. Dryander is, all that part of Volume III., beginning at page 211 and 
ending at page 360, and the pages included between 466 and 535 of the same volume, 
Serious objections may also be taken to other parts of his catalogue; thus, at page 535, 
Volume III., he has Plante obscure originis, none of which are now obscure originis ; and 
although these plants may now be found to.occupy such a place in a catalogue, yet they 
may cease to deserve the name the very day after a catalogue is completed.’’ The 
answers of Professor Grant are about the same. [The Witness handed in the following 
document :|— 


1. Are you acquainted with the catalogue of the Banksian Collection drawn up by Mr. Dryander? 
—I am acquainted with the zoological part of Dryander’s Catalogue of the Banksian Library, having 
lately examined it, in company with Mr. Panizzi, in the British Museum, and in company with 
Mr. Robert Brown, in the library of the Linnzan Society, and in my own study, where it is now 
before me. 

2. Have you had occasion to consult it, or have you derived great advantage from Mr. Dryander’s 
Catalogue of the Banksian Library?—I have never had occasion to consult Dryander’s catalogue for 
any kind of information on my department of science, from my not having been a student of zoology 
in the Banksian library at the remote époque for which the catalogue was composed, and from not 
having had leisure or curiosity to inquire specially into the state of zoological bibliography at the 
close of the last century. 

3. Supposing it was determined to have aclassed catalogue of all the works on natural history now 
preserved in the British Museum, should you advise the adoption of Mr. Dryander’s Zoological classi- 
fication ?— Were Dryander, or Linneus whom he followed, now alive, they would loudly protest, with 
all existing zoologists, against so absurd a proposition. Were Mr. Gray to classify the zoological 
specimens according to such a guide, the absurdity of the result would be manifest to every naturalist 
of Europe; and although the ignorance of the bibliographer might be less obvious, it would not be 
less real, in selecting that ancient and antiquated system. 

4. Should you think it desirable merely to insert in the same classes, orders, and headings as adopted 
by Mr. Dryander, the works added to the British Museum since the Banksian collection of books on 
natural history was transferred to the British Museum ?—There being now more than three times the 
number of the classes, orders, and genera of animals known to Linneus or Dryander, and zoological 
works in proportion, there are not, and there cannot be, any sections or headings in the old catalogue 
for the suitable insertion of the new materials. Moreover, the progress of science having shown that 
ancient classification to be in many parts fundamentally erroneous and absurd, the attempt at inter- 
polation would tend only to expose and increase the original defects. There are of course some good 
points in the systems of these two writers, as there are likewise in the classifications of Ray, and of 
Pliny, and of Aristotle, and even of Moses, but it would be equally unjustifiable to adopt the one or 
the other of these ancient models, in now framing arrangements regarding a part of knowledge so 
peculiarly modern. Take one example only as a specimen of the zoological philosophy of the time of 
Dryander. We find in his catalogue (vol. ii. p. 309, 310, 311), Zrtton, Lernea, Sepia, Medusa, 
immediately succeeding each other, as consecutive genera of the class of worms! I need not surely 
observe that all these belong to distinct classes, not only not consecutive, but remote from each other 
in the animal scale. 
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5. Supposing a classed catalogue of the works on natural history in the British Museum was to be 
compiled, would you not think it indispensable to adopt a far different system of zoological classifi- 
May 17, 1849. cation from that adopted by Mr. Dryander ?—A classed catalogue of zoological works contained ina 
great national library in 1849, ought as well to represent the state of zoological classification at that 
period as did Dryander’s catalogue of a private library at the end of last century. I see no reason 
why a national undertaking should, more than that of a private individual, cater to the ignorant, or be 
exposed to the ridicule of competent judges, by adopting an antiquated plan in preference to the most 
approved modern system. It is impossible by any system of interpolation, to ingraft on the old stock 
of Dryander a classification of books or specimens suited to the present state of zoology, or to the 
present wants of zoological students. : 

6. Would not the adoption of a more suitable system of classification render it necessary to reclass 
the works in Mr. Dryander’s catalogue ?—The ancient plan being now found to be radically defective, 
every brick of the old fabric must come asunder to permit of the free construction of the new and more 
suitable edifice. The materials collected by Dryander will, when properly rearranged, form a useful 
aid in the construction of a suitable modern catalogue. : 

7. Would not that, in fact, supersede Mr. Dryander’s catalogue, leaving it only as a monument of 
the great industry and knowledge of the zoological science of its author at the end of last century ?—~ 
Although Dryander’s zoological bibliography must now be entirely superseded in framing one for the 
present epoch, it indeed displays great labour, industry, and skill, in its learned author; and he who 
can best perceive its defects can best appreciate its great merits. It is humiliating to men in his posi- 
tion to reflect that their best labours, if not constantly renovated, must necessarily, in the lapse of half 
a century, become antiquated by the rapid progress of science. 


A, Panizzi, Esq. 


9871. Mr. Lindley thinks, as I understand, that a new system of classification is neces- 
sary for botanical works?—If you have a classed catalogue, he says you must have an 
entircly new system of classification, and so says Professor Grant. 

9872. That would necessitate that the botanist who is to make the classification should 
go carefully over the headings in «* Dryander’s Catalogue,” and reconsider where they 
shonld be classed ’—-Undoubtedly ; every one of them. 

9873. And it would, in point of fact, be making an entire new catalogue ?—Entirely. 

9874, As far as labour went ?—I beg pardon, the titles of Dryander being so well done, 
will always be of service, but the scientific arrangement must be altogether new. 

9875. Then it would only necessitate the re-arrangement of the titles of Dryander ?— 
Yes; but that is the whole difficulty of a classed catalogue. 

9876. Mr. Lindley raises another question ; for he says, not only that you should classify 
according to the present system, but as I understood, when you read his answer, that you 
should classify according to a system which is likely to continue in use ?—Yes. 

9877. How is it to be known what system is likely to continue in use ?—I am sure I 
cannot answer that question ; and the Commissioners have had before them proof of the 
difference of opinion that prevails among scientific men about the plan of classification. Iam 
sorry to have seen Dryander’s catalogue compared with catalogues such as those of Agassiz 
and Engelmann. It is just like comparing gold with pewter: Dryander’s being the gold. 
Mr. Doubleday, in his Answer 5771. says that Agassiz’s was “ well planned, but excessively 
badly executed.” He wants a better index than even Dryander’s, as he says in his 
Answer 5770; and he considers, in his Answer 5767, that Engelmann’s might be improved. 
But you have another opinion before you, namely, that of Professor Forbes. In Answer 
5656, Professor Forbes proposes as a model of a natural history catalogue that of Mr. 
Lonsdale, of the Geological Society; and he says. in his Answer 5657, that it is the best 
he has ever seen. Now the Commissioners must be aware, first of all, that that is not a 
catalogue of the works on geology in the library of the Geological Society, but it is a 
catalogue of all the works on geology of which Mr. Lonsdale had any knowledge, and of 
which he made a sort of “ bibliotheca” seven or eight years ago. I do not pretend to say 
that itis not extremely well done; I have never seen it, but I am told that Mr. Lonsdale isa 
man of great merit. In the next place, the Commissioners ought to be informed that when 
the Geological Society determined on printing a classed catalogue of the books they actually 
possessed, they did not print Mr. Lonsdale’s, nor did they take titles from Mr. Lonsdale’s, 
but they published a separate and entirely independent catalogue compiled anonymously 
two or three years ago. This they have found so utterly useless, that on the 16th of last 
February, at a general meeting of the Society, it was determined to compile forthwith an 
alphabetical catalogue of their library, to enable the members to find the books they 
wanted, and which they did not succeed in finding by the classed catalogues at hand, either 
manuscript or printed. The motion was carried; and they are now occupied in making a 
new alphabetical catalogue of their collection, after having a most excellent one in manu- 
script by Mr. Lonsdale, and after having printed one different from Mr. Lonsdale’s. If 
these facts are not enough to convince people of the inexpediency of adopting classed 
catalogues, I do not know what else to say. I think this instance of the Geological Society 
is as good as any. 

9878. The evidence which has been given in favour of classed catalogues, has been given 
chiefly by persons who were interested in the study of natural history, has it not ?—Yes. 

9879. In other sciences it would be still more difficult, as may be supposed from the 
evidence of Professor De Morgan, who says that he would not trust any mathematician in 
Europe to make a catalogue for him of what were mathematical works ?—He is such a 
good authority, that if he would not trast anybody, I am sure I would not. 

9880. (Mr. Milnes.) Do you not think that classed catalogues on scientific subjects 
might, to a certain extent, be so far adapted as to be most useful for the especial depart- 
ments of the British Museum, and to accompany the collections of the Museum?—No; I 
think it is impossible to say what are books on natural history. It is very easy to say that 
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a book by Cuvier is natural history, and nothing else; but when you come either to A, Panizzi, Esq. 
subdivisions or to many other works, it is extremely difficult to know what is natural history, — 
or any special branch of it, and what is not: but an index of matters provides for all that. May 17, 1849. 

9881. (Sir Charles Lemon.) Can you state what is your idea of an index of matters ?—I 
was coming to that. Ifyou have full and accurate titles well drawn up for an alphabetical 
catalogue, you take all the words which indicate any of the subjects treated of in that work, 
and you enter them alphabetically, without any trouble, whether it is a scientific arrange- 
ment, or whether it is any other arrangement except alphabetical. For instance, if you 
look in the index of matters under the word “Butterflies,” you find all that has been 
stated about butterflies, whether in a scientific sense, or in a poetical sense, orin any other 
sense, in the works alphabetically catalogued, so far as the titles of the books have told you. 

That is my notion of an index of matters. Under the word “ Fire” you have all that is 
said of fire, whether fire is considered as a technical expression in works of art and in 
manufactures, or whether it is fire in the sense in which the term is used by philoso- 
phers, naturalists, and soon. That is my notion of it. That the Commissioners may 
see the advantage of such an index, I cannot do better than remind them of what hap- 
pened before them with Professor Owen, who is so much for a classed catalogue. The 
Professor never once had recourse to a class—never; he referred to the index of matters 
which is in Dryander’s catalogue; and when you put to him that puzzling question (5223) 
about the Dodo, and asked him what he would do with the Dodo- 

9882. Where he would class it?—Yes. He did not tell you that it would be classed 
according to the system of Dryander, or according to the Cuvierian system, but he said “I 
should look for it in this catalogue, if I went further than an alphabetical catalogue, accord- 
ing to the classification in vogue at the date of the catalogue: but the index would suffice 
for information as to all the literature on the Dodo in the Banksian Library.” Now, if the 
index was “sufficient,” and if there is no proper place immediately in that classification, and 
you are obliged to look at the “ classification in vogue’ at the time, what use is it to have 
aciassification? The index will apply to the Alphabetical Catalogue; and under « Dodo” 
I find whatever is written about the Dodo. 

9883. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) So far as appears in the title-page?—Yes; and there can 
be nothing better if the titles are well done. 

98384. (Chairman.) Is not a large portion of natural history found in books of travel ?— 
Yes. 

9885. In your index of matters would there be a reference, for instance, to the Dodo, 
where it referred to any early travels in which some remains, or supposed remains, of the 
Dodo were found ?—If it is mentioned in the title-page; and if it is not mentioned in the 
title-page, the case is much worse in a classed catalogue; you must read every book to 
class their contents. Now, the reason that the index of matters of Mr. Dryander is the 
most perfect that ever was made, is, because he gives such excellent and full titles; but 
to show how difficult it is even to compile such an index of matters, I will tell you what 
seems to me a great fault in Mr. Dryander’s Catalogue, as far as his index of matters 
goes. Mr. Dryander has not adopted one language only for the index to his catalogue, 
but he gives references from the different names as they are in the title-pages. For 
instance, for the article “ Bees ;” you do not find upon looking under “ Bees,” all that has 
been written upon bees. In his index you find what is in English under “Bees ;” then 
you must look for “ Abeilles,” « Apes,” ‘« Bienen,” “ Byen,” according as the work is in 
English, French, Latin, German, or Dutch, and so on. If a man does not know what 
is the name of the bee in these languages, and if Mr. Dryander has forgotten (which I 
believe he has in Swedish in this very case of the bee) to put a reference from one of the 
languages which I have not enumerated, to some work in that language, that work is not to 
be found in the index; whereas, if he had adopted one language for his index, and put 
“Bees,” and under “Bees,” all that is written upon bees in all languages, this would 
have been avoided. When Professor Owen gave his evidence before the Commissioners, he 
told them (Answer 5142) that the index was well done; that the works on the unicorn were 
under “ Monoceros,”’ and again under “ Unicorn.”” It is no such thing ; Dryander gives two 
distinct references, and here is the volume of Mr. Dryander’s Catalogue [ producing the same]. 
When the word “ Monoceros” occurs in the index, he gives a reference to works where the 
word “ Monoceros”’ occurs, and not “ Unicorn;” but when the word “ Unicorn” only occurs 
in the index, he gives a reference to a passage where the word « Unicorn” only occurs. 

9886. (The Lord Advocate.) Then there is no reference from “Unicorn” to “Mo- 
noceros ?”—No. 

9887. Or from “ Monoceros” to “ Unicorn” ?—No; he refers you from “ Monoceros,” 
and he says “ page 43;” if on the same page there are works with both “ Unicorn” and 
* Monoceros,” you find both; but if only “ Monoceros,” the unicorn will not be found by 
that reference. 

9888. It is found casually ?—Yes. I mention that to show you that Professor Owen 
does not know the system of Dryander’s index any more than of his catalogue. __ 

9889. ( Chairman.) Professor Owen stated, that ‘‘ Ifa person were conversant with the 
natural history name derived from the Greek, he would look out for the word « Monoceros,’ 
and would find under that word references to the pages that would give him all the works 
on the natural history of that animal; but a tyro, or one not versed in zoology, looking 
for the word ‘ Unicorn,’ would find again under that word reference to all the works upon 
the subject.” Now, I understand you to say, that a person looking under the word 
“ Unicorn,” would not find references to all the works on the subject, but would find refer- 
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under the name of “ Monoceros?”—Exactly so; and here is the index [producing the 
same]. Under “ Monoceros,” he says, “ page 43 and page 108.” Under fs Unicorn,” he 
says, “ page 42 and page 108.” In page 43 there is nothing speaking of Unicorn, there 
is only of Monoceros; but pages 42 and 43 being so near each other, of course one finds 
works referred to from the index in both pages. But the principle of the cat alogue, which 
I have tried better to explain with the word “ Apes,” will show you that he gives his 
references from the index according to the language which is used in the title to which 
he refers you. Consequently, if there was not a work in the library with the word 
< Unicorn,” you would find no reference from “ Unicorn ”’ in the index, nor would you 
meet with Monoceros in the index,” if there was no work with the word “ Monoceros.” 
It is not because it is made for scientific persons, as well as for beginners, that both 
“« Monoceros” and “ Unicorn” occur in that catalogue; it is a rule of Mr. Dryander, and 
Mr. Dryander always adhered to his rules. 

9890. Then it will appear from your evidence as now given with reference to an index, 
that one of the most important things to render a catalogue complete, as a means of 
studying subjects in the Museum, is to have a good index of subjects?—- An index to a 
full and accurate alphabetical catalogue. We cannot expect to have an index to the 
books themselves. ‘There should be an index of subjects as far as a good title can afford 
that information ; and, of course, the better the title, the better the mdex would be, and 
the fuller the title, the fuller the index would be. 

9891. Can that index be commenced until the catalogue is finished, or can it go on 
simultaneously with the catalogue ?—I think it could go on simultaneously, and I said:so 
in 1836 (see above, Question 9869); but at present, we have so much extra work, that it 
would be impossible to do it on account of the superintendence and the service of the 
library. We have extra transcribers, and we now have a system of drawing up the catalogue 
by picking out the books according to the alphabetical order, instead of going by shelves. 
When we have done away with the extra transcribers, for instance, which will do away 
with the service of eight or ten people, and if we were to go back to the system of 
cataloguing by slielves, then there would be less people employed than there are now 
for certain services which would not be required; and of those who remained here, some 
might, perhaps, be taken off from the alphabetical catalogue which they are compiling, 
and an index might possibly be begun. 

9892. There has been no commencement of an index yet?—No; it has never been 
proposed officially to the ‘Trustees, and I must say candidly, that Iam afraid to propose 
anything after what has happened to me. If I had never proposed the increase of the 
library and a good catalogue I should have done much better. 

9893. (Sir C. Lemon.) Can you form any rough idea of the extent to which an index of 
matters would go, supposing it were printed ?—It would be enormous; I cannot tell you 
the extent to which it would go; you cannot have a large library and a short catalogue, 
nor a long catalogue and a short index. 

9894. You would not find it necessary, in an index of matters, to repeat the titles at the 
same length ?—No, there would be only references to the titles. 

9895. Probably it might be compared with the catalogue at large, as being in the pro- 
portion of one to ten?—Much more than that. The fact is, that an index of that sort 
would be good in proportion as it was a rich and full index; but, however, rich and full, it 
cannot be so long as the catalogue itself. If you make it good, it must be accurate, long, 
and detailed; it must be an index docupletissimus, which everybody must honestly confess 
is a great pleasure to find ready at hand. 

9896. (Mr. Milnes.) Have you in the Museum any other manuscript catalogues of 
printed collections, besides the one you showed us of the Tracts relating ‘to the Civil 
Wars ?—No, not any besides those enumerated. 

9897. You have no other manuscript catalogue of any other special collection which 
could be sent to press at once ?—No. 


[ Lhe Witness withdrew. | 
Adjourned till Tuesday next at Eleven o’clock. 


Turspay, May 22, 1849. 
The Fart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Lord Szymour, Viscount Canninc, Lord Wrorrestey, Bishop of Norwicu, Sir Pure 
Ecrrton, Bart., The Lorp Apvvocates, Sir C. Lemon, Sir Ropericx I. Murcuison, 
Mr. Mines. 


Antonio Panizzt, Esq., further examined. 


9898. (Lord Seymour.) On the last day of examination, you were asked, with respect to 
certain collections in the library, whether, although in your opinion it might not be expe- 
dient to print the whole catalogue, yet whether or not it was still your opinion that some 
collections of works in the library should be printed; for instance, the pamphlets con- 
cerning the English Revolution of 1648 ?—If the Commissioners will look at Appendix 
No. 10, page 131, and again at page 151, they will find that in February, 1836, and on the 
17th of November, 1837, I expressed an opinion that that collection should not be 
included in the general catalogue, but that, being a peculiar collection, it should be cata- 
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logued by itself on a different plan from all the rest of the books, and that that special 
catalogue should be printed. To neither of those Reports did I receive an answer, 
therefore I do not know what the Trustees thought; but I suppose they did not think 
proper to agree to my suggestion. About a year or two ago there was, as I understood, a 
letter written to a Trustee by Mr. Carlyle, in which he suggested, that the Thomason 
Catalogue of that collection should be printed asit stood; and my opinion was asked upon 
the question, whether the Thomason Catalogue should be printed as it stood. I said I did 
not think it right that it should be printed asit stood. The question of printing the Thoma- 
son Catalogue, and that of printing the catalogue of that collection upon a separate plan, are 
two different questions. When asked about the suggestion of Mr. Carlyle, I laid before 
the Trustees the history of those tracts as far as their cataloguing went; which is this :— 
In 1777, when the first catalogue of the Library of the British Museum was ordered to be 
drawn up, Mr. Harper, who then held the office which I now hold, put, amongst other ques- 
tions to the Trustees, the precise question, what would they do with those tracts upon 
the English Civil Wars? and the Trustees said that they did not want them to be cata- 
logued separately, but that they wanted only a single entry of them, to be made in the 
general catalogue; and, consequently, in the folio catalogue of 1787, they are entered in 
two lines, namely, “ A large collection of pamphlets relating to the Civil War from 1640 
to 1660, 4to.” Things continued in that way until the catalogue, which was finished in 1819, 
was decided upon—that is about 1808 or 1809; and then Sir Henry Ellis and Mr. Baber, 
who drew up that catalogue, catalogued separately every one of those tracts; but they 
catalogued them originally themselves ; they did not take the titles of Thomason, and 
they inserted the new titles in the octavo catalogue. When the classed catalogue was 
decided upon, the slips, drawn up by Sir Henry Ellis and by Mr. Baber, came before the 
gentlemen who were to compile the classed catalogue, and every one of the titles was 
revised and altered by them; and I have no reason to think, but that these titles were 
improved and made better than they were before. When no notice was taken of my pro- 
posal of printing the titles of those works separately from the rest of the general cata- 
logue, I took for granted that the Trustees wanted them to be inserted in the general 
catalogue, and therefore I began to catalogue them, applying to them the rules given to 
me for the rest of the catalogue. But in order to keep them more consistent, and just 
because they were such peculiar works, I gave them to one gentleman only, to catalogue 
from beginning to end, and he catalogued them all: which is a matter to be considered, 
when we speak of the progress which has been made in the compilation of the general 
catalogue. Although it is true that, for the general catalogue, we have not gone farther 
than “ Gardiner,” which I believe was the word I gave the last time I was examined 
upon it, the tracts upon the Civil Wars are all catalogued from A to Z. Things were 
in this state when the proposal came from Mr. Carlyle to print the Thomason Catalogue. 
I said that it ought not to be printed as it stood, after so much expense had been incurred, 
and so much trouble had been taken with these titles. 1f Sir Henry Ellis and Mr. Baber 
had thought the titles of the Thomason Catalogue good titles, they would not have 
re-catalogued the tracts; and if their own titles had been considered unobjectionable, 
those who classed those titles would not have revised them. I therefore said, that, as 
things were at present, I did not think that it was right to print the Thomason Catalogue 
as it stood; and I also told the Trustees, what they did not seem to know, and what seems 
not to be generally known, that those tracts are not arranged in chronological order of 
publication. They are arranged in the order in which they were bought by Mr. Thomason ; 
and there is a case, for instance, of a work being in two volumes, of which if he bought the 
first. volume in one month, he catalogued it under that month chronologically according to 
the date of the purchase, and then a month or two afterwards if he bought the second 
volume, he catalogued it, or, may be, vice versé. Another thing is, that not only are they 
arranged in chronological order according to the time of purchase, but they are moreover 
arranged according to size, namely, all the folios or quartos are chronologically arranged 
according to the. time of purchase ; so that if even you know the time of the purchase of one 
of those pamphlets, and you do not know the size, you cannot find it at once. Then it 
is not the fact that they are all on the English Civil Wars; many of them are poems, 
and such other publications of the time, not on political subjects at all, For these 
reasons, I advised the Trustees not to print the Thomason Catalogue. 

9899. In Question 5999, Mr. Edwards was examined upon this subject, and he was 
asked with respect to the catalogue of the Thomason Collection, and he said “ I have 
already catalogued it myself; I spent nearly four or five years in cataloguing it, with a 
view to its insertion in the general alphabetical catalogue.” Was Mr. Edwards, the 
person who was entrusted with that catalogue ?—Yes, and it was I who assigned to him that 
particular work. a3.¥ : 

9900. Was he to catalogue it with a view to its imsertion in a general alphabetical 
catalogue ?—Yes. 

9901. That was also determined ?—When I received no answer from the Trustees about 
having that collection catalogued by itself, as I suggested, I directed that it should be 
inserted in the general catalogue. a 

9902. Then you had it re-catalogued, because the Thomason Collection was not cata- 
logued under any good system of arrangement, either chronologically or otherwise ; is that 
so ?—In the Thomason Catalogue itself, the tracts are catalogued according to the date of 
purchase, and according to the size. There is a volume which contains all the folios, for 
instance, and they are chronologically arranged according to the date of purchase; then 


come the quartos; and of the quartos I believe he makes two sizes, BES Apeeos and 
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small quartos, and those are catalogued chronologically according to the date of purchase, 
and according to the size; and so with respect to the others. _ ; 

9903. Mr. Carlyle, in Answer 4466, speaking of this collection, said that he had wished 
just to have that catalogue printed “for the use of men who want to study that class of 
subjects ;” and then, afterwards, at Question 4468, he states, that y everything is arranged 
in that catalogue with perfect order : the date of each pamphlet is usually given. Are 
the Commissioners to understand you to say that, in point of fact, Mr. Carlyle is in error in 
saying that “ everything is arranged in perfect order” in that catalogue, if it is catalogued 
according to the date of purchase and not according to the date of writing ?—It is in 
perfect order according to the date of purchase, but not according to the date of publica- 
tion; Mr. Carlyle’s is the usual mistake committed by people who use these tracts; for when 
they see those dates in manuscript on them, they take them to be the date of the publica- 
tion of the pamphlets, but it is no such thing. It is the date of the time when Mr, 
Thomason bought it, or added it to the coliection. 

9904. Then the catalogue in that collection being arranged imperfectly, makes it neces- 
sary in your opinion, if it were to be printed as a separate catalogue, that it should, even 
for that purpose, be re-arranged?—I should think so, because you cannot find a book until 
you know at what time Mr. Thomason bought it and what is its size. 

9905. Now Mr. Edwards having said that he spent nearly four or five years in cata- 
loguing it, do you consider that it is now catalogued on slips in such a manner that it 
might be printed as a separate collection?—That is again another question, and it is a 
very difficult one. I doubt very much whether our rules, which are intended for works of 
a general description, will answer well for that collection if separately printed. If the 
Commissioners will have the goodness to look at Return No. 10, they will find that, in 
February, 1836, I stated in what manner I thought, generally, such a collection as that 
should be catalogued 

9906. In February, 1836, you stated, “There are two collections in the Library of the 
British Museum, of the highest historical importance—the one, of pamphlets and tracts of 
every description concerning the English Revolution of 1648; the other, likewise, of 
ephemeral publications respecting the French Revolution of 1789.” ‘Then you go on to 
say, “ Both ought to be excluded from the alphabetical catalogue now proposed, on ac- 
count of their peculiar nature.” At that time it appeared to you that they ought to be 
“excluded from the alphabetical catalogue ;” but, afterwards, I find Mr. Edwards cata- 

loguing them, with a view to their insertion in the general catalogue ?—Yes. 

9907. That was because the Trustees had never given any answer upon the subject ?— 
Exactly so. 

9908. Then you go on to say, “The articles forming these collections partake more of 

the nature of manuscripts than of printed books, being mostly anonymous, printed without 
a title-page, or with one either unmeaning or ludicrous, and often without any date. 
These articles should, as far as possible, be chronologically arranged; pains should be 
taken to acertain not only the authors, but, in some cases, even the party to which the 
author belonged ; and whenever the work be either without a title, or with only one the 
meaning of which is not distinct, enough should be added, so as to give an idea of the 
article.” Now that is the system upon which you thought that this collection should be 
catalogued ?—Yes ; with the addition which you will see at the end of that paragraph. 
—‘ A copious analytical index of matters, as also one of names, should be appended to 
such a catalogue, which ought to be printed.” 
_ 9909. Four or five years having been spent in cataloguing this collection, with a view to 
its insertion in a general alphabetical catalogue, would those slips, so arranged, be slips 
applicable to the purpose of printing a separate collection of the works ?—As far as the 
correctness of the titles, I believe they would, because I must suppose that Mr. Edwards 
has done them carefully; but as to the headings, I doubt very much whether the 
general rules for the headings, which apply to the general library, could be conveniently 
applied to such a collection. In fact, it is on account of the difficulty of applying the rules 
to the headings that I doubt as to its being right to insert them in the general catalogue ; 
and, for the same reason, I should doubt whether those headings would suit even for a special 
catalogue. But we have certainly the great advantage of having now on every slip the 
book or the article as well described as it is possible to be described. We have the advan- 
tage also of having all the names of authors, and so on, whenever they are anonymous, well 
supplied. We have the advantage of having a great number of cross-references, particu- 
larly from names, which is one of the things I suggested for an index; for instance, 
“The taking of Chester by the Lord Fairfax.” I suppose that title, “ written by Thomas 
Jones,” would be catalogued under « Jones;” but I have little doubt that there would be 
a cross-reference from “ Fairfax;” and there would undoubtedly be a reference from 
*« Chester,” as they have been drawn up now, from the supposed index. So that you will 
sce that the advantage of the titles being corrected, as far as they have been corrected now, 
is very great, and they will be titles much better than those of Thomason. 

9910. Having the titles all arranged on slips, supposing it were considered desirable to 
arrange the works in chronological order, would the arrangement of the titles on slips 
render such chronological arrangement impossible ?—Quite the reverse; it would make it 
easy. 

9911. It would not be difficult now to arrange the titles of all those pamphlets in chro- 
nological order ’—No. It would be much easier to arrange them now that they are on slips. 

912. Having so arranged them in chronological order, if the public were desirous of 
seeing how an index of matters for the books in the British Museum could be compiled, 
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do you think you could, in any short time, compile an index of the matters contained in 
those pamphlets?—It might be compiled, but not in a short time. They are far more 
difficult to index than large works. 

9913. Can you give an idea within what time “ a copious analytical index of matters, as 
also one of names,” which, you say, “ should be appended to such a catalogue,” could be 
prepared, four or five years having been spent in cataloguing the works ?’—Really I have 
never thought of it; and it is very easy to be mistaken. And if one gives an opinion, 
one is obliged to abide by it so strictly, that I am afraid of giving one. I had suggested 
another thing, namely, to put into that catalogue not only those tracts, but a large number 
of other tracts of the same period, which we have in other parts of the house, to make a 
“‘bibhiotheca historica” of those civil wars as numerous as it could be made. We are very 
rich in those things, besides Thomason; there are several thousand tracts in other parts 
of the house, including the King’s Library, among which there are many not to be found 
in the Thomason collection. 

9914. At the time you proposed to make “a copious analytical index of matters” for 
this catalogue, had you formed no opinion of the time it would take to make that ana- 
lytical index ?—Not the slightest. 1 suggested it as a desirable thing; but if you will 
look at the date, you will observe that at that time Mr. Baber was at the head of the 
Printed Book Department, and, therefore, if the plan had come to be considered by the 
Trustees, it was he who would have had to say, “If you adopt this plan it requires such 
and such a time, so many hands,” and so on. But I do not think it would take a very 
long time, comparatively speaking. 

9915. (Mr. Milnes.) You have not made any such suggestion since ?—No. 

$916. (Lord Seymour.) In November, 1837, you were at the head of the Printed Book 
Department ?—I was. 

9917. In your Report of November 17, 1837, you state, “Mr. Panizzi begs to be 
understood as highly approving the printing of a separate catalogue of tracts belonging 
to the English Revolution, and of one of those relating to the French Revolution.” To 
Keep still to the tracts belonging to the !nglish Revolution, up to that time you were still 
of opinion that it was desirable to print a separate catalogue ?—Yes ; but you will see from 
the two dates which I give, that I took in more than Thomason’s Collection. Thomason’s 
Collection goes from 1640 to 166U, and I proposed to go from 1640 to 1690. 

9918. Are you still of the same opinion now with respect to such printing of a cata- 
logue as you were in November, 1837?—Yes. 

9919. Then is it to be understood that a catalogue complete, including the Thomason 
Collection, and all the other works that are in the British Museum applicable to that 
period, you think might be conveniently put together in one catalogue?—I think so. I must 
be allowed to add, that I think those works are drowned, as it were, in the general catalogue, 

9920. Now this being a very interesting period of our history, and one to which peculiar 
attention has been called, do not you think, that with a view to see how far a catalogue 
of the books in the Museum would meet with a sale amongst the public, the printing of a 
perfect collection of this kind would give some notion to the Trustees of the expediency of 
printing for the purpose of sale ?—I think not. I think it is likely that this catalogue 
would sell; but I do not think it would prove that a catalogue, for instance, of all the 
classes of history, not English history, would sell; and, perhaps, not even the class English 
history, exclusive of that very interesting period, would sell; nor would it be so important. 

9921. It would be trying the chance of selling a catalogue in the most favourable man- 
ner possible ?—Certainly. 

9922. (Mr. Milnes.) Do not you think that the publication of that and similar cata- 
logues would go some way to satisfy the present demand of a portion of the public for a 
knowledge of the contents of the British Museum?—I think so; and in my Report of 
February 23rd, 1836, I stated, ‘‘ And as in a comparatively short time one of these 
separate historical catalogues might be published, it would, I think, satisfy the public that 
the Printed Books Department is attended to, and mect with the approbation of those 
who are partisans of a classed catalogue, as well as of those who are for one in alphabe- 
tical order, of persons liking a printed catalogue in preference to one merely in manu- 
script.” 

9993, (Lord Seymour.) You have stated that it would be an advantage in many respects 
to print this collection complete. Would it not afford some test of the cost of printing a 
catalogue of a great number of works ?—Yes, provided we had the manuscript in good 
order; because if we went to press too soon we should just do what we did in the first 
volume of the catalogue ; it would not be complete, and it would cost three times as much 
as it ought to cost on account of the corrections; therefore we must prepare the manu- 
script carefully and well, and when the manuscript is carefully and well prepared it might 
serve as a test of what the printing of a catalogue would cost. 

9924, (The Lord Advocate.) Of what would be the cost price of the catalogue ?—Yes, as 
far as printing. 

9925. (Mr. Milnes.) The titles being well prepared, do you mean that it would be 
impracticable to set about such a catalogue before the whole of the titles are completed ?— 
Undoubtedly ; we must complete the titles, and prepare well the manuscript, first. 

9926. (Lord Seymour.) I wish to keep you to this collection. As I understand you, the 
whole of the Thomason Collection from A to Z is complete ?—Yes. 

9927. That being complete, are the other publications from 1640 to 1690, which you 
intended to include in the collection, also complete ?—No. 
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9928. They will take a considerable time to complete ?—They come in their turn, in the 
same way as other books in the library. i 

9929. You would only discover them as you went on shelf by shelf?—Y es ; we never 
could say we had done them until we had got to the end of letter Z. of the general cata- 
logue, or to the end of the last volume in the last shelf in the last press. ; 

9930. It would be best you think, supposing it were thought desirable that it should be 
printed, that it should be delayed until you had gone through, shelf by shelf, the whole of 
the Museum, and ascertained what was in the Museum ?—I should think so also for another 
reason ; we cannot now undertake another work of such a magnitude as that would be with- 
out interfering with the general catalogue. There are limits to the power of superintending 
and of having men attending to their duty. If, for instance now, instead of the general 
catalozue, it was to be decided to have a special catalogue immediately printed, or prepared 
for printing, of these special collections, it would interfere very much with the management 
of the library, because you must either take away men from the general catalogue, and: 

ro tanto retard it, or have more men in the Museum than you can well superintend. 

9931. (Lord Wrottesley.) The same observations, of course, will apply to any other 
special catalogue of a collection of rare books, or books published to the end of the 
fifteenth century ?—Certainly ; but in a catalogue of rare books there is this advantage, 
that when we have gone to the end of our general catalogue, we have only to take those 
titles, arrange them for press, and have them printed separately as a catalogue of rare 
books, because the headings would do very well. 

9932. (Chairman.) You would merely have to look at the dates of the editions, suppos- 
ing they were rare books down to a certain period ?— Exactly, to see if they are to be 
included in such a catalogue. 

9933. (Lord Seymour.) What do you mean by a catalogue of rare books?—I did not 
myself start the question; but I believe Lord Wrottesley, if I understand the question 
aright, means a catalogue of books down to a certain period, of first editions for instance, 
and others down to a certain time, which might be separately printed, and a catalogue made 
of the cimelia of the British Museum. 

9934, Do you think it would be desirable to print a catalogue of rare books ?—Yes, I 
suggested it in that report of 1836. 

9935. You are still of that opinion ?—Certainly. 

9936. Having been of that opinion respecting rare books, will you state what you 
meant ?—I should have thought, first of all, that books to the end of the fifteenth century 
were rare books. There might be, also, as there is in many collections, a catalogue of the 
books on vellum, for instance, which this library possesses. 

9937. What would be the advantage to literature generally of having a catalogue of the 
books printed on vellum?—I do not know what would be the advantage to literature 
generally, but it would be an advantage to bibliographers. One of the books which is 
most in request among bibliographers is the catalogue of the books printed on vellum, 
of the Bibhotheque du Roi, printed at Paris by Van Praet, who afterwards printed a 
general catalogue of all the books printed on vellum, of which he could get any notice, 
existing in any country. That work is a work of great authority, and is now in great 
request. 

9938. Then there is a catalogue printed of all the books on vellum ?—As far as he 
knew, but we have several of which he knew nothing. I believe I mentioned one, which is 
in the Harleian collection among the manuscripts. Nobody ever knew of the existence of 
that book, because it is inserted in the catalogue of manuscripts. Van Pract catalogued 
all the vellum books, printed, of which he could get any notice, and he got all the inform- 
ation he could from librarians of different countries of the vellum books they had in their 
libraries. ‘This, being among the manuscripts, he could learn nothing about it. 

9939. What is your opinion respecting printing a catalogue of the works on the French 
Revolution of 1789?’—Pretty much the same as that of the works on the English Civil 
Wars ; only of those tracts on the French Revolution we have two or three collections in 
the house ; one of them is catalogued, and is scattered in the general catalogue; the other 
is not catalogued more than one-third on slips, and that was catalogued by me; but the 
titles are not inserted in the catalogue; they are not copied yet; they were to be copied 
when completed, and I was taken off that duty, and there are the titles: on slips in the 
tracts themselves at this moment. 

9940. (Lord Wrottesley.) In using the term “general catalogue,” do you mean the old 
catalogue in the reading-room, or the new catalogue ?—I mean the old catalogue which is 
in the reading-room. And it would be necessary, before printing the catalogue of 
that collection, to finish cataloguing the second collection which we have; to see what 
duplicates there are; leave out the duplicates; and enter whatever remains available and 
separate. J think I stated that in 1836. 

9941. (Chairman.) Do you happen to know what number of vellum books there 
are in the Museum at present ?—Not exactly; I had an account taken some time ago, 
and I believe there is such an account in the house, but I do not recollect the precise 
number. 

9942. I find by the preface to this catalogue, which was published in 1822, that the 
number of vellum books in the British Museum is stated at 150; has it been materially 
increased ?—Materially ; there is all the King’s Library to begin with. 

_ 9943. That is numbered at 32 ?—There has been a great number purchased since that 
time, and many have been presented. There is Mr. Grenville’s collection, and he had a 
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great number—as many as 80. In the Return for 1847, to the House of Commons, I gave 
the number of vellum books in Mr. Grenville’s collection. 

9944. These would not altogether make a catalogue of very great bulk?—No; I should 
think an octavo volume would contain all the titles, together with the requisite notes and 
observations on the volumes. 

9945. Are they placed separately in the library, or in their order with other books ?— 
They are generally locked up in select cases, under glass, to prevent dust getting in, 
because they are more valuable than other books. All the books on theology have been 
hitherto kept with theological books of the same class, and are locked up; those of 
the King’s Library are locked up in the cases in the King’s Library. 

9946. Then, in this case only would it be difficult to make a separate catalogue of the 
vellum books, even at present, while the other catalogue was proceeding ?—It would be 
necessary that one of the best assistants should be taken from the present work to do that 
work ; whereas if we wait until the whole is done, those works will have come in their 
regular order, and the titles will be there ready, with all the description which is necessary 
for such books. 

9947. Still it would not involve such an amount of difficulty or confusion as would 
attach to a similar process in other collections?—-No; not so much. 

9948. (Lord Seymour.) A catalogue of the vellum books would be of use chiefly to illus- 
trate the history of the art of printing, would it not ?—Yes. 

9949. It would not be of great value for literary purposes, because the works which 
have been printed on vellum have mostly been printed again in other forms?—Yes ; but 
it is expected that in great libraries such books should exist, and that such information 
should be given, and the whole world expect it. It is difficult to say why, but the 
fact is that these are looked upon as things particularly made for great national libraries ; 
and it is a matter of fact that the catalogue of books on vellum by Van Praet has sold well. 

9950. Do you think Van Praet’s book having sold well, that a catalogue of the books 
on vellum, in the British Museum, would sell well?—No,I think not. Van Praet’s 
catalogue sold well for two reasons; first because the «Bibliotheque du Roi,” when he 
published the first part, contained, probably, more vellum books than all the collections 
of the rest of the world put together ; and next, when he published the catalogue of alk 
the books on vellum of which he could get any account, the two together formed a work 
of much more general interest than a catalogue of the books on vellum in the British 
Museum would be. It would be interesting to a certain extent, because we have 20 or 
30 books on vellum which are not mentioned by Van Praet; we should correct some 
mistakes which Van Praet has committed, although he was the most distinguished libra- 
rian of his time probably, except Morelli of Venice. 

9951. (Chairman.) Is it a common practice now to print off any number of copies of the 
expensive works on vellum ?—Yes, one or two generally. 

9952. (Mr. Milnes.) You do not thinkit practicable to set about either of these cata- 
logues, or any other similar catalogue, before you have fully completed the titles of all the 
books in the British Museum?—I think not. I think we shall ultimately save time and 
money by sticking to what we are doing, and not changing on any account whatever. We 
ought to finish what we are doing; and when all the titles are drawn up, consider what 
should be done with them. 

9953. You cannot, therefore, give us the hope of in any degree satisfying any desire of 
the public for catalogues of this nature within the space, we will say, of five years?—I 
believe that so far from satisfying the public, great Ae aisisction would be created; we 
should not do it well; we should spend more money; and after all we should have to go 
back to what we are now doing, after a great loss of time. 

9954. (Lord Wrottesley.) Your decided opinion appears to be that it is inexpedient to 
attempt any other cataloguing, until the new general catalogue is fully completed and 
ready for press ?—Exactly. What we are to do is, to accelerate this catalogue, on which 
we are now engaged, as far as possible; making every exertion to complete it “ within the 
shortest time consistent with the due execution of the work,” to use the words of the 
Committee of 1836, in their 13th resolution, recommending full and accurate catalogues. 

9955. (Bishop of Norwich.) When is the catalogue, to which you allude, likely to be 
finished ?—I cannot tell. It depends upon what means may be taken for accelerating it ; 
and I have suggested two means. I am certain that it will cost much less time to do the 


next half that we have yet to do, than it has taken to do the first half, which I apprehend 


now we have done; how much less time I really cannot tell. It is a matter of experience ; 
but I am certain that we shall do the next half much quicker, if I am allowed to do it in 
my own way—if I am allowed proper assistants and full control over them—and if I have 
not so many difficulties thrown in my way. , 

9956. Can you give anything like an approximation to the time?—No, that is a matter 
of experience. 

9957. (The Lord Advocate.) You were about to mention a second part of the subject? 
—TI believe that, in the course of the examination, what I had to say about the second part, 
namely, as to the expediency of priuting, not the Thomason collection, but another cata- 
logue of those same works separate from the rest, has been already inquired into. 

9958. (Lord Seymour.) In former Reports to the Trustees, you have held out that 1854 
was to be the time at which we were to look for the completion of the catalogue. Have 
matters changed, so that that period can no longer be looked upon as the period when the 
catalogue is likely to be finished ?—I think, with the means of accelerating the catalogue 
which I have suggested, that epoch is likely to be the correct one; but if your Lordship 
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A. Panizzi, Esq. will look at the date of that Report, you will find that, when I spoke of 1854, it was 
— before the large grant was obtained in 1846, 1847, and 1848; and those enormous addi- 
May 22,1849. tions to the library have, to a certain extent, interfered with the rapid progress of the 
eneral catalogue. They were causes of delay which could not be foreseen, and those are 
the difficulties I have to contend with when I am asked at what time I think the catalogue 
will be finished. First of all, such a work as this has never been done in the world; and, 
therefore, whatever I say is only a matter of speculation or theory from experience in other 
works of that sort upon a much smaller scale; and next, there are circumstances arising 
now and then which it is impossible to foresee, and which very much delay the progress of 
suchawork. Istill think, but I speak with great hesitation, because I do not want that at 
a future time it should be said that I have pledged myself to it,—I still believe that, with 
the means of acceleration which I have suggested, in 1854 or 1855, the general catalogue 
may be ready to be arranged for press, or for transcription. ; 

9959, Will you refer to your Answer 4294, where you were asked respecting the pro- - 
gress of the catalogue, and having stated upon what word you were then employed in 
cataloguing, you entered into the question of the arrears of unentered titles, and you 
stated that you meant to suggest a plan which you hoped would tend to great saving of 
money, and to great despatch of entering; “but we must in that case,” you add, “ depart 
from the old system of entering; we must give up the system of erasing and retranscrib- 
ing?” Can you state now, whether any progress has been made in the adoption of that 
new system ?—I suggested it; and the Trustees approved of it. The first difficulty we 
had was, to obtain the means-from the Government for doing it. However, the Govern- 
ment said that, out of the reduced grant for printed books, which from being 10,0007. was 
reduced to 5000/., the necessary means should be taken for carrying on this plan of entering 
arrears into a separate catalogue ; and that has been done. 

9960. You say “ for entering arrears into a separate catalogue?”—Yes; a separate 
alphabetical catalogue. 

9961. So as to avoid the difficulty of erasing and re-transcribing ?—Exactly. 

9962. Then that obliges the readers to refer to two catalogues instead of one ?— 
Certainly; which is a great inconvenience ; and that was the reason that I should have 
been glad not to have been driven to adopt this plan; but as we had come to the point, 
either of having that, or of having no means at all to communicate these great additions to 
the readers, and put them at their disposal, we adopted that plan. 

9963. Then it appears, does it not, that even when you have a manuscript catalogue, it 
will be in a few years necessary, on account of the unentered arrears that will arise, to have 
another catalogue, so that the readers must refer to two catalogues, instead of to one? 
—-L hope not. That is one of the things which is tried to be prevented by this system, 
which I will endeavour to explain to the Commissioners. I have always been of opinion that 
there was one good ground of complaint on the part of the readers, and I believe I have 
already stated it, which is, that the readers ought to have had two copies of the catalogue at 
their disposal instead of one, and therefore now we provide two copies for the readers, and 
one for ourselves, by means of what is called a manifold writer, which is a sort of invention 
which perhaps the Commissioners may know, by Mr. Wedgewood. I write the titles just as 
they are in the slips on thin paper prepared for the purpose of taking the impression of 
the carbonic paper, which is used instead of ink, on which a pressure is exercised. I be 
to lay before the Commissioners a specimen of the sort of work [producing the same}. The 
plan is to write one, and with the paper between the two next leaves, to have three copies 
of the same title taken at once; this slip will be cut off from this book, and will be 
inserted—pasted—upon a blank leaf with a space left for additions. If the space which is 
left for additions is enough, whenever an addition shall take place, that addition will 
be put there. If the leaf happen to be wholly covered with these slips, then these will be 
soaked out or cut out and transferred to two leaves, for instance, not unlike the system 
which was suggested of printed slips. 

9964. For instance, take this work, «Cicero, Marcus Tullius, 1089, a. 11.” That will be 
put on a blank page ?—Yes. 

9965. Then gradually as books are purchased, and other additions are made, the page 
will be filled up ?—Yes. 

9966. You said something about soaking when the page is filled up?—Yes. This will 
be pasted on that leaf [pointing to it]; when we have no more room, the bookbinder will 
take it out by soaking or damping it, or by cutting it out, and we shall transfer those 
same slips, and the others which he does not find room to insert in the blank leaf, which 
we suppose to be full, on two or more blank leaves, keeping the same alphabetical order 
to save the trouble of re-transcribing. 

9967. Will that system of soaking them out be a more expeditious mode than re-tran- 
scribing ’—Certainly ; and requiring a much inferior sort of workman, namely, a common 
bookbinder’s man. 

9968. Do you mean that you will leave the same space, whatever entry is made, because 
in many entries you may enter a work beginning with some particular letter where a great 
many more entries will come, than in another work beginning with a letter which has 
fewer titles under the letter ?—I think the best way is to have a general plan of putting 
no more than three on each page. 

9969. For instance, many mere titles would come under early letters of the alphabet, 
than under later letters?—“Yes ; but that has to do with the number of pages that the 
whole of the letters S, or P, or R will occupy; it has nothing to do with the distance 
which is to be deft between entries under the same letter. 
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9970. (Chairman.) Sometimes your room will be affected accidentally by the length of 
the titles ?—Certainly. 

9971. (Lord Wrottesley.) Inasmuch as there are more titles altogether in letter A than 
in letter Z, it will be necessary to leave more room for letter A than Z, inasmuch as it is 
more probable that letter A will come than letter Z ?—In the entries under letter A there 
will be more volumes, but there need not be more relative space between one entry under 
letter A, and the next entry under letter A, than there is between one entry under letter Z, 
and the next entry under letter Z. 

9972. Do you make a fair copy of these titles on common paper, before you copy them 
on manifeld paper? —The books are catalogued on slips—on common slips, in the usual way, 
and from these slips the titles are copied. 

9973. (Lord Seymour.) You have spoken of the three writings that are made in one 
style by this manifold writer: the first one appears to be very faint, and difficult to read ?— 
If you put a blank sheet under it, it will not be faint and difficult. 

9974. How soon shall you have any volumes written by this, which will be available for 
use in the reading-room ?—I think it will be better to wait until we have done the whole. 
If I were to put now in the reading-room a volume, before two months had elapsed I should. 
have to take it all to pieces again, because a number of titles would have to come into the 
volume. It is the same principle, in fact, as printing before the whole is ready. I want to 
write them all, and when they are written, to arrange them in alphabetical order; but I 
am happy to say that the progress is much more rapid than I expected when we began. 
One of the things that has tended very much to expedite that work has been, that when I 
proposed to the Trustees that plan, I also requested them very respectfully, but almost as 
a condition, that if it was to succeed, they should allow me to choose the people who were 
to work. ‘This was no novelty, for if the Commissioners will have the goodness to look at 
page 116 of Return 10, they will find that on March 24, 1835, Mr. Baber chose transcribers 
for himself. You will see in that same Return, pages 110 and 111, that on July 21, 1834, he 
selected an assistant whom he wanted for a particular sort of work, and that is a point which 
I beg particularly to impress upon the Commissioners. It is avery different matter to have 
people sent to you over whom you have no power, to do what they like; it is impossible to 
prove that they do not do as much as they ought to do; it is a thing which cannot be 
proved mathematically ; you cannot say that a man who writes forty titles ought to write 
fifty, and consequently the work does not proceed as rapidly as it ought to proceed; and 
so it is with a man who is careless or commits mistakes, or will not attend to orders. 
The Commissioners must see that the slightest mistakes in a work of this kind are mis- 
takes of great magnitude. I have two boxes, for instance, of cross-references, one of which 
has the principal entries copied already in the general catalogue, and the other has the 
principal entries not copied in the general catalogue. If a man puts the cross-references 
of titles which are not copied in the general catalogue among those which are copied, 
he gives a cross-reference without the principal entry. A reader goes from the cross- 
reference to find the principal entry, and he does not findit. That is one of the causes 
of loss of time which a reader has a right to complain of, and the complaints are against 
me, because a man over whom I have no power, whom I have not selected, whom the 
Trustees will not turn away when I tell them he will not do for me, is kept in spite of 
myself. The same observation will apply to cataloguing. A man who in cataloguing 
puts wrong sizes or wrong dates, and does it habitually, who is captious, quarrelsome, 
and deceitful, on whom I cannot place reliance, ought not to be kept, and if he be kept, it 
is not my fault if anything is not correctly done. In this case, however, the ‘l’rustees 
consented that I should choose the transcribers I liked; I have chosen them, and 
hitherto they have answered perfectly. But on selecting them, I wrote to them a note, in 
which I told them that they should understand that the work was by the day, and that 
without any disparagement of their character, or without any fault being found with 
them about the manner in which they performed their duty, it should be understood that 
they should be liable to be discharged without a day’s notice ; that the work was a tem- 
porary thing, and that therefore they should not be disappointed if their services were sud- 
denly dispensed with; they came, and they are now at work, and they have behaved 
very well. Noone has more interest to keep good assistants, &c., than he who knows how 
difficult it is to replace them, and who is answerable for them. 

9975. (Lord Wrottesley.) At the commencement of your evidence to-day, you mentioned 
one occasion upon which you made a suggestion to the Trustees, and that the Trustees 
gave you no answer. It seemed to me that some inconvenience was experienced in the 
public service upon that occasion from the Trustees not having given you an answer; was 
that the fact or not?—I do not know; I was then an Assistant Librarian. Mr. Baber, 
who was at the head of the department, and who thought that the steps which were taken 
about the catalogue were not the right steps to be taken, remonstrated as much as he 
could with the Trustees; and, in order to fortify himself, he told them that they had 
better consult the other officers of the house. They consulted me amongst others at 
Mr. Baber’s own suggestion, and I then sent in that Report of which no notice was taken ; 
but I had no right to say anything more. I sent it in; I did not know whether it had 
been laid before the Trustees or not, or what had been done with it. 

9976. But, in point of fact, the result was, that when Mr. Carlyle suggested the printing 
of the Thomason Catalogue, you hardly knew how to answer the question, in consequence 
of not having a reply to the statement you had sent to the Trustees?—I then gave the 
history of all the transactions from 1836, as I have given it to-day, about these titles. 

9977. In point of fact, some time intervened before you commenced cataloguing the 
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“A. Panizzi, Esq. Thomason Collection, in order that it might form part of the new catalogue, in conse- 
— quence of your not having received a reply to that statement ?—I think not ; because the 
May 22, 1849. general catalogue being decided upon in 1839, and my proposal being in 1836 or 1837, 
as I had received no answer, I took it for granted that they did not wish them to be sepa- 
rately catalogued; and, moreover, I reported to the Trustees, that Mr. Edwards had 
been put upon that particular work, and they never said that it was wrong, or that it 

should be stopped. ; 

9978. Do you think it possible that the answer might have been sent to Mr. Baber and. 
not to you, and that Mr. Baber never informed you of the receipt of it?—I think not; 
first I am certain that Mr. Baber would have informed me of it; next, it would have been 
printed among these papers; and, thirdly, in 1837, when I was myself at the head of the 
department, I ought to have got an answer, which I never got. : 

9979. (Lord Seymour.) A good deal has been said here, with a view of getting the 
catalogue more quickly completed, of leaving out in the catalogue a number of references to 
separate works; for instance, giving one general reference, instead of separate references, 
in collective works; and the “British Theatre’ was referred to by Mr. Cochrane and 
other witnesses, who stated that it would be more convenient to catalogue Cumberland’s 
British Theatre in one head, and so on, to avoid giving a separate reference to each head 
contained under that collection?—If your Lordship means putting a syllabus of what 
Cumberland’s British Theatre consists of under the principal entry, that I have already 
done away with myself, except in the case of Vander Aa, and I told the Commissioners 
what was the reason why I did not; but with respect te the cross-references from the 
individual pieces contained in Cumberland’s British Theatre to the volume in which they 
are contained, I think it is necessary to do it, for the same reason that I think it necessary 
to do it for other collections; and I pointed out the mischief which arose from its not being 
done in the case of Gioffredo: you could not find Gioffredo, because you did not know in 
what collection it was, and there was not a cross-reference to tell you where to look for 
it. And so with respect to “Inchbald’s Theatre,” or “Cumberland’s Theatre,” or any 
other, you must state that there is such a play in such a volume of such a collection, or else 
you cannot possibly get at that play at all. 

9980. (Lord Wrottesley.) Have you ever stated what you mean to do in the new general 
catalogue with respect to the authors of separate memoirs, and the transactions of learned 
societies—whether you mean to give cross-references to the names ’—No, we never thought 
of doing that; it would be almost doubling the catalogue. I had the honour of stating to 
the Commissioners, that I suggested it to the Royal Society for their, comparatively, small 
catalogue, but they never answered my suggestion; and, in private, whenever I met any 
Fellows of the Royal Society, they laughed very much at me for suggesting sach a thing. 

9981. (Lord Seymour.) How do you deal with Encyclopedias’—Just as we do with 
Transactions. _ Nothing is said of the Encyclopadia Britannica but Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and there is an end of it; and if you do not know that Dr. Young has 
written in it a most important paper, upon Hieroglyphics, for instance, you do not find it. 

9982. Upon looking at “Hieroglyphics,” you would not find any reference to the 
valuable article written in the Encyclopedia upon that subject?—No, nor by looking 
under “ Young.” 

9983. (The Lord Advocate.) Although those are avowed productions ?—Yes. 

9984. (Lord Seymour.) So again, the life of Fox, for instance, if you wish to refer to 
the life of Fox in the Encyclopedia Britannica, that would not be found by any reference 
to a name in the catalogue, unless you were aware that there was an account given of 
Mr. Fox, in the Encyclopedia Britannica?—Exactly so. Only those who knew it would 
be able to find it. We thought it was a matter of great importance to have a cross- 
reference from the person whose life is written to the author of the life. It seems to be 
very convenient to find “ Cicero, see Middleton; ” but the doubt was started immediately, 
whether we must put a cross-reference from all the lives by Plutarch, to all the numberless 
editions of Plutarch which we have; and so also to the numberless editions of Horace with 
the life of Horace, by Suetonius. We decided upon having a general one in this case. I 
mention this to show how difficult it is to limit a plan. Mr. Edwards, when he was cata- 
loguing the tracts upon the English Civil Wars, stumbled upon a small octavo volume, 
called “ The Worthies of England,” if I recollect the title aright ; it contained fifty or sixty 
of these lives, and he gave cross-references from the subject of every one of them. I 
cancelled them, and gave orders that such a thing should not be done again. 

9985. (Chairman.) Is there any other point that suggests itself, upon which you wish 
to be further examined ?—Nothing ; except that I do hope the Commissioners will permit 
me, if, upon reading over my evidence, I find I have omitted some important thing, or 
that I have committed some mistake, particularly on matters of fact, to make a statement 
to them; I can promise that it would not take half an hour. I think it also right, that I 
should say I am very grateful to the Trustees for what they have done for me, and for the 
very good house they have lately given me. I think it is right that it should be on record, 
that I am very much obliged to the Trustees and the architect, Mr. Sydney Smirke, for it. 
I wish also to repeat, what I have formerly said, that whenever I am so fortunate as to 
explain personally my views to the Trustees, I find no ground for dissatisfaction at their 
decision, but quite otherwise. Ido not know whether it is necessary before the Com- 
missioners to touch upon a subject, on which much has been said, namely, my being a 
foreigner; 1 am far from supposing that the Commissioners or the British public will 
impute to me either as a merit or a demerit my being a foreigner; but there is one 
curious circumstance which I may be allowed to mention. Three catalogues have been 
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brought before the Commissioners by different witnesses as being very good catalogues, 
and one of them undoubtedly is, for natural history, Dryander’s, Agassiz’s, and Engel- 
mann’s—they are every one of them foreigners; and the man who attempted to make a 
catalogue of geological works was a foreigner, Mr. Kénig; so that I do not believe my 
being a foreigner at all disqualifies me from making a good catalogue. As to the manage- 
ment of the library, I do not think I have done less than my predecessors who were 
Englishmen, or less than my present colleagues, who are Englishmen, have done for their 
departments; and whenever an inquiry takes place in that respect, I shall be very happy 
to see the comparison. 

9986. (The Lord Advocate.) If you want to make any additional explanation, when shall 
you be ready to make it?—As soon as I have finished reading the proofs; I have read 
over the proofs of five days, and I believe there are two or three more. 

9987. (Chairman.) We propose to have an examination of the Trustees immediately 
after Whitsuntide, and it would be very desirable that every previous subject should be 
exhausted, and your further statement (should you think it necessary to make one) 
ought to be before us previous to their examination ?—If your Lordship pleases. 


[ The Witness withdrew. ] 
Adjourned till Thursday, 31st May, at Eleven o'clock. 


Tuurspay, May 31, 1849. 
Lorp SEYMOUR in the Chair. 
Viscount Cannine, Bishop of Norwicu, and Sir Cuartes Lemon. 


Antonio Panizzi, Esq., further examined. 

9988. (Lord Seymour.) Have you seen in print the evidence given by Mr. Forshall to 
the Commission?—Yes, I received the evidence which he delivered upon the 16th of 
February yesterday afternoon, and I have received that which he delivered on the 20th of 
February, about half an hour ago. Before entering into any remarks which the Commis- 
sioners may allow me to make upon it, I wish to say how extremely painful it is to me to 
have to make any at all. If this evidence were to be only for the Commissioners who saw 
when it was delivered what the state of Mr. Forshall’s health was, I would abstain from 
any remark ; but it is about to be published, and the public do not know under what cir- 
cumstances it was delivered. I will say no more; it is very distressing to me to say even 
thus much, and I hope it will be understood why I refrain from saying more. Now I am 
ready to go over some of the answers in the succession in which they appear in the evidence 
of the 16th of February, and, I believe, when I have gone over the evidence given on that 
day, that (although I have had only half an hour to read the evidence of the 20th of 
February), I hardly need make any comment upon it. What I shall say now, if I am 
permitted, upon the evidence of the 16th of February, will be sufficient for my purpose. 

9989. Will you begin with the evidence of the 16th of February, and confine your 
remarks to the answers as they appear here ?—The first observation of Mr. Forshall is, 
that there is a falling off in the number of visitors to the reading-room: as I have spoken 
about it previously, I shall not say a word more on that subject. 

9990. You went into that subject on a former day ?—Yes, I did. I think Ineed not trouble 
the Commissioners upon it further; but Mr. Forshall says, that the number of visits is 
ascertained by the superintendent of the room himself, who would be Mr. Cates, to whose 
accuracy I rendered justice when I gave my evidence. It is not correct that an account of 
the visits is kept by Mr. Cates; the account is taken by Dingle, whose name I mentioned 
ona former occasion, and what Mr. Cates does, is to receive the numbers from Dingle, and 
cast them up. Mr. Forshall is asked whether the superintendent of the reading-room, 
namely, Mr. Cates, is so seated that he can see all the persons that come into the room; he 
says, ‘‘ I do not know.” All the Commissioners who have been into that room must have 
seen that Mr. Cates could not see them; nor can he, occupied as he is with other duties, see 
those who come in and those who goout. Therefore, the whole correctness of those returns 
depends upon Dingle. Then, as to the number of persons who come to visit the general 
collections in the Museum, Mr. Forshall says, that, as they are under the immediate 
superintendence of the Principal Librarian, he has no official knowledge on that point. 
The case is the same with the man who takes the account of the people who come to the 
reading-room; Mr. Forshall can have no official knowledge upon that point. That 
man is also under the Principal Librarian altogether. Then, at the bottom of the page 
of that same day’s evidence, Mr. Forshall tries to account for the number of visitors having 
diminished in the sculpture gallery as well as in the print-room, and he says, that as to 
the gallery of antiquities, it is to be accounted for by the fact, that the wants of students 
have partly been provided for by the Schools of Design. The Schools of Design, I find, 
were opened on the Ist day of June, 1837; and by a return made to Parliament this year, 
your Lordship will find that the highest number of persons who visited the gallery of 
antiquities was, in 1840, 6354; that is the highest number ever returned, and it was three 
years after the schools were instituted. Then he says, as to the print-room, that the falling 
off was to be accounted for by the former keeper of that department having a large number 
of friends and acquaintances who came to see him. The print-room is not open on Satur- 
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room is not open at all; the consequence is, that the print-room is kept open only 225 
days in the year. Mr. Forshall says that the average of visitors does not exceed from 
15 to 30 aday. To come up to the number of 1844, which was the highest number of 
visitors as given in the same return which I have quoted before, the average number 
of visitors should have been 40 a day, and nobody has ever seen such a number of visitors 
in the print-room for study. There is a large number of visitors, but I do not believe 
40 a day of them go there even to look at it. There is, likewise, a large number of visitors 
who come to the library to look at it, but we do not put them down among the visitors to 
the reading-room for study. It is quite another thing ; such visitors come to the print-room 
and the library, just as they go to see other parts of the Museum. In February, 1845, 
Mr. José, the keeper, who had so many friends and acquaintances, died ; he had been ill for 
a whole year and more. For the last three months of his life he seldom came here, and 
if he came at all, it was for half an hour or so; and during the whole of 1844 he came 
very irregularly, though it was as much as his health permitted him, and. certainly did 
not stop as long as he stopped when he was well. The singular thing is, that in 1844 
there was the largest number of visitors by far that ever visited the print-room, if those 
returns be correct ; the number was 8998. ‘There is then a proposal of Mr. Forshall to 
introduce gas-light. 

9991. In the reading-room?—Yes; and he says it is to provide against the foggy and 
dark weather which at certain seasons so frequently prevails in London, and which often 
very suddenly deprives the readers of the means of pursuing their studies. Since 1830, 
1 have known but three days when we have been obliged to close the reading-room on 
account of fogs—one day at one o’clock, and the two other days between two and three ; 
and I am certain there have not been, during those 19 or 20 years, 20 days when the 
readers have lost more than half an hour or an hour in the day owing to a fog; a fog comes 
on, and lasts 10 minutes or half an hour, and no more. 

9992. Does not it often happen in the dark season of the year that there is difficulty in 
reading books in the room?—Not much; there is a difficulty in the library in finding 
them; that is one of our drawbacks in serving readers; in the farthest reading-room, which 
looks north and east, there are windows on both sides; there are north windows and east 
windows, and it is very seldom that readers have not sufficient light toread by; in the other 
reading-room, there is less light on one side of it; but that is not owing to the fog ; even 
on a fine day one side of the room is dark. We have the same misfortune in the library, 
and it happens when there is a dark day, that the readers who read in the east reading- 
room have the means of consulting very easily the catalogues for the books they want, 
and they write for books which we, inside of the library, have the greatest difficulty in 
finding, because we have not as much light as they have. 

9993. Should you, looking to the safety of the books which are under your charge, 
think them secure if gas were introduced into the reading-room ?—That is a question 
which I touched upon in one of my former examinations. In a country like this, where 
so much progress has been made in all mechanical arts, I dare say there will be means 
of doing it safely—I do not know; I think so particularly since I have heard both from 
my Lord Ellesmere and Mr. Barry, the architect that they are going to try to light 
Bridgewater House from the outside. Mr. Forshall, at the bottom of the third page, 
speaks of having a catalogue printed ; he says it is a great inconvenience “ for 130 or 150 
persons that there is only one copy of the catalogue, a very incomplete copy, in manuscript.” 
{ have only to observe upon this, that if that copy is incomplete, it is for reasons the 
Commissioners know already, namely, that I have not had transcribers and attendants, and 
people to make the entries; and as the cause of the non-appointment of those people is 
already before the Commissioners, I shall not dwell on this point. I have urged the 
appointment of people, and if the Principal Trustees had appointed them, I should not have 
been in the trouble I have been on account of arrears, and the catalogue would not be 
incomplete. That the Principal Trustees did not appoint, I am certain, was not their fault 
nor mine. Then it is said, inthe same page about printing a catalogue, that all those who 
have an average amount of common sense are for printing one: | think those are ver 
strong expressions. He then says, that what he wants is a good printed catalogue. If 
the Commissioners will have the goodness to refer to his evidence in 1836, in his Answer 
4378, they will observe that Mr. Forshall says, “ I consider a very good, full, and accurate 
catalogue of all our collections very desirable.” That is what he understood then to be 
a good catalogue. ‘Then he says, in the same answer on which J was commenting before, 
that a printed catalogue is far better than none. Now, that is true of a catalogue 
for printed books, and applies also to an index for manuscripts. ‘There have been made 
in this house two catalogues, which are two of the best catalogues, I believe, that have 
ever been made, of the Arundel, and of the Burney Manuscripts, and there was an index 
to be made to them. It was made by Mr. Forshall, and I believe it is the best index 
which was ever made to any catalogue. Your Lordship understands that in a catalogue 
of manuscripts the titles are drawn up for the catalogue, the manuscripts having no titles 
themselves, and the titles so drawn up are entered in the progressive order of the manu- 
scripts; but in order to be able to find them, there is an index under the names of the 
authors, which answers exactly to an alphabetically arranged catalogue for printed books. 
This index to the Burney and Arundel Manuscripts is, as I said, one of the best that was 
ever made. In order that the Commissioners may see that when he was to make a catalogue 
or index himself, Mr. Foishall wished to make it really good and accurate, he printed all 
this index, every word of it, and he kept the type standing ; it was then corrected; after it 
had been corrected and everything done to it to make it perfect, it had to be recomposed 
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in the type in which it was to appear, and it has appeared in that shape. It took three 
years, from 1838 to 1840. It extends to 234 pages; Ihave it here to produce to the 
Commissioners if they like to see it, and it cost 4277. The mere first setting it up, and 
the correcting of the press before it was set up the second time in the form in which it 
was afterwards printed, cost more than 1207. Then there were all the corrections when 
it was actually set up again. They printed 1,000 copies of it; I do not believe many 
have been sold. I state this in order to show how Mr. Forshall himself, when he had to 
do a work of his own, did it; he was quite right to do it in that way, because he thus 
produced one of the best, perhaps the very best, that has ever been made. The first 
part of it was made in 1834, in 1840 the second part of it, and the index was made to 
it, which was also printed in 1840, and this [ producing the same] is the index of which I 
spoke consisting of 234 pages. 

9994. What you have now referred to, is a catalogue of the Arundel Manuscripts, 
which shows that Mr. Forshall considered a complete and accurate catalogue of the 
manuscripts desirable ?—Yes, and to be done as accurately and fully as possible ; and I 
quote the index which stands nearer a catalogue of printed books than the catalogue of 
manuscripts itself, as the best work that was ever made of that sort, and as an instance of 
the trouble that Mr. Forshall took when he was to make the catalogue himself, which he 
considered should be good ; he spared neither trouble nor time nor expense to do it well. 

9995. Do not you think that manuscripts require even a more complete and accurate 
catalogue than printed books’—Not the index to a catalogue of them. If you will have 
the goodness to look at Mr. Forshall’s answer in 1836, 4395, you will see that he says, that 
the labour of making an index, in comparison with that of making a catalogue, is “ Very 
small indeed ; if the catalogue be well made, not one-tenth part of the labour is required 
to accomplish it.” Now, although the two catalogues of the Arundel and the Burney 
Manuscripts were extremely well made by him, notwithstanding all that, that index went 
to the press in 1838, and was printed in 1840; it was set up in type twice, and there 
were three assistants helping in the correction of it. 

9996. Do you agree with Mr. Forshall in this, that when the catalogue of the works 
either printed or in manuscript shall have been fully and accurately made, it will not be 
a very great labour to make an index ?—-It will be less labour, but I think he understates 
it very much in his evidence ; and when, in fact, he came to try it, he found that he could 
not do it so quickly. I believe, as I said before, that the labour of an index must be con- 
siderably less than that of drawing up a catalogue, if the catalogue is well drawn up, but 
I do not think one-tenth of the labour will do it. 

9997. I understand you to mean that all the labour that is devoted to making the cata- 
logue full and accurate will be, so far, a diminution of the labour afterwards required 
for the index ?—Undoubtedly. Then, in the same answer upon which I have observed 
before, Mr. Forshall says, that from an experience of 27 or 28 years, he would venture to 
assert, that there was no real difficulty in producing a catalogue. Now, I should lke to 
know why it has not been produced before if there was no difficulty. I wish it had, fam 
sure. Then he says, that in the minds of some there seems an idea that the catalogue of a 
national library, to be worthy of it, should be perfect. I never have used that word “ per- 
fect.” I believe, however, that we must attempt in whatever we do to come as near per- 
fection as possible; but the only gentleman who used the word “ perfect,” as applicd to 
catalogues, was a ‘Trustee, when he examined Mr. Forshall, in the same year 1836; and 
if the Commissioners will look at Question 4401 of that same evidence, they will find that 
Mr. Forshall is asked, “In stating the general object which you propose to yourself, in 
order to produce a complete set of catalogues, to be used in the British Museum, do you, 
or do the Trustees, adopt any plan which you know to have existed in any other institution 
in the world, or do you form these plans with a view to render the British Museum the most 
perfect in the world?” He answers, “I look to the greatest advantage to the public which 
is within the compass of any means which can reasonably be expected.” T hen, the same 
Trustee, in Question 4404, again asks :—‘ The answer which you gave to the former ques- 
tion put by me implied that you were not viewing the deficiencies of other museums, or the 
attainments of other museums, as:any reason why you should or should not adopt a par- 
ticular plan; but that you have adopted the plan which you propose to yourself, with a 
view to render the British Museum in itself as nearly perfect as you can?” and Mr. Forshal 
answers : “Certainly.” Mr. Forshall says also in the evidence I have been before referring 
to, that “in a large and extensive library, the real point to be looked to, in order to make 
a good catalogue, is to make it succinct, and succinct in proportion to the extent of the 
library.”? Does that mean in a direct ratio, or an inverse ratio, to the extent of the library ? 
If he means in a direct ratio, he is quite right; if he means in an inverse ratio, he is quite 
wrong. The larger the library is, the more you must distinguish the books from each other, 
and consequently the more fully and more accurately you must catalogue them. I have 
given an instance of it in my letter to Lord Ellesmere. If I go into a library where there 
are only 500 volumes, and | find in its catalogue ‘“ Abelard’s Works Hf those two words are 
enouch for me. I send to see whether that copy or that edition suits me. I look at it, 
and if it does not do, I cannot help myself; but when I come to a great and national 
library, where T have ten editions or works of “ Abelard,” Ihave a right to find those 
editions and works so well distinguished from each other that I may get exactly the par- 
ticular one which I want; and in my letter to Lord Ellesmere, I have pointed out how 
a man, from the want of a good, full, and accurate catalogue in a large library, may 
have a great deal of trouble, and after all. not get the book which he wants, although it 
be there. Mr. Forshall then proceeds, in his evidence with an observation on the ‘“ Ice- 
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landic Abecedary,” which Dr, Biber commented on. My Lord Canning produced the 
book to him, and in his Answers 8794, 95, 96, Dr. Biber said, he was, wrong; and so is 
Mr. Forshall, because he says, ‘The title, as the Commissioners will perceive, is given br 
the Librarian himself, it is not found in the book.” The title consisted only of the letter 
A. and that letter was in the book.. This is one of the Icelandic books mentioned in 
Mr. Watts’ letter to me (Answer 9777), which were in the library some 70 years uncata- 
logued; I caused them to be catalogued, bound, and made accessible; and for this I am 
found fault with; better for me if I had left them as I found them. ‘Then Mr. Forshall 
gives some instances of entries which he says ought not to be made; and after he has 
given those instances, he says, “‘l’o my mind, such entries ought to have no place in the 
printed catalogue.” I was not ordered to make a catalogue to the mind of Mr. Forshall; 
I was ordered to make a catalogue according to certain rules which were given to me, and 
if I have observed those rules, | do not see what being according to the mind of this person 
or that person has to do with it. He comes, however, a little lower down, to particulars, 
and there is nothing in the world like particulars to prove immediately the value of such 
observations. He quotes “ Ziletti Tractatus Universi Juris,” and the “ Corpus Poetarum 
Latinorum,” and finds fault with the cross-references given to them. Now | will produce 
instances which will satisfy the Commissioners, that to do as we do is quite right. If 
the Commissioners will have the goodness to look at page 150 of the new catalogue, under 
« Albericus a Rosate,” in the second column, they will find that we have no other edition of 
that “ Albericus a Rosate” on the Statutes than the one in Zilettus, and if a gentleman 
wants to consult it in this library, without that cross-reference, which refers him to Zilettus, 
he would never find the work. The same in page 166. At the top of the page, under 
“ Alciatus,” there are three cross-references. The two first works we have not im the house 
separate, and therefore it is the same case as that of “ Albericus a Rosate.” We could not 
supply either of them to a reader without this cross-reference. If your Lordship looks lower 
down the same page, you will sce we have other editions separately printed of the third 
work, but we cannot make a distinction ina great library, about cross-references from works, 
between those of which we have other editions, and those of which we have not other 
editions. We should, moreover, have to alter the catalogue according to the purchases 
we made. This seems to me so evident, that I need not say more about it. As to the 
“ Corpus Poetarum Latinorum,” when the rules were fixed by the Trustees, the rules were 
illustrated by examples. There were opposite to each rule illustrations to show how the rule 
would work, in order that there might be no mistake; and among other illustrations there 
was Lectius Corpus Poetarum Greecorum, and I suppose the Greek would do for the Latin, 
There, under the word “ Homer,” we put a cross-reference, to show how that plan, if 
adopted, would work ; and it was adopted. Then Mr. Forshall speaks about his not know- 
ing whether the Trustees had or had not clean proof-sheets of the new catalogue submitted 
to them, as it went through the press. I beg to submit to the Commissioners the original 
order which I received, signed by Mr. Forshall himself, ordering me to let them have clean 
sheets. , 

9998. You have put into my hand a minute signed by Mr. Forshall, dated the 11th of 
July, 1840:—* At a Committee. Mr. Panizzi reported that the titles under A R were 
now preparing for the catalogue, under A N they were preparing for the press, all the 
preceding letters being either printed or ready for printing. ‘The Trustees requested 
Mr. Panizzi to lay before the Trustees a copy of the clean sheets of the catalogue as they 
were struck off’? ?—Yes; in obedience to that order, I did send in the clean sheets. 

9999. By the clean sheets, do you mean that when they were sent in there was no op- 
portunity to alter them ?—There was no further opportunity to alter them, and I am 
going to quote an instance, to show that the Trustees looked at those clean sheets. If 
your Lordship will look under “ Arouet,” in the catalogue, at page 368, towards the 
bottom of the second column, there is an edition of the “ Henriade” of Voltaire, printed 
at London in 1728, dedicated « A Madame la Reine.” The cataloguer, by a singular 
mistake, supplied the name of Queen Anne. It escaped me, and was printed. Sir Robert 
Inglis saw the clean sheet, and very kindly came to me, saying, there must be either a 
mistake in the date, or in the name; Queen Anne was dead long before 1728. I was very 
sorry, and we looked at the date, which was correct. Of course, it was not Queen Anne; 
and if your Lordship will observe any copy of the catalogue, you will find that half-sheet 
cancelled ; it now is only a half-sheet pasted on. I mention this to show that what I did was 
very well looked after. The Secretary was then asked whether it was not competent to him, 
as Secretary, tomake suggestions to the Trustees when this catalogue was determined on? He 
answers, it was not his duty. It is not his duty to come here either and give evidence, but 
if it is competent for him to come and give evidence, it was surely competent for him to tell 
the Trustees.if he saw they were doing wrong; I think it was his duty. Then, he says, a 
little further on: “ From the time that I became Secretary, in 1828, it had been a matter 
of great anxiety with the Board of Trustees to get before the public a printed catalogue, 
in a convenient form, of the library.” Why was not it begun, then, till 1839, if there was 
all this anxiety eleven years before? There is another passage here which is more serious ; 
I do not know how it is, because I have not had a proof of the evidence as it was taken 
down. In an answer, as now printed, Mr. Forshall says, that ‘the rules had not been 
entered on the minutes.” My impression is, that at the time he gave evidence, he said 
that the rules had been entered on the Minutes. ) 

_ 10000. On referring to the proof-sheet, it appears that that was Mr. Forshall’s expres- 
sion ?—] thought so. The importance of this, and tne reason why I was struck with this 
is, that when I gave evidence last year, I particularly pointed out to the Commissioners 
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that the rules that they had before them were not the printed rules which I had submitted 
to the Trustees, but the rules which the Trustees had adopted. I used the illustration 
that the Commissioners had before them what an Act of Parliament is, IN comparison 
with a Bill. [See Answer 4117, second paragraph.] To understand all that was done, 
it would have been necessary to have had the rules as I submitted them to the Trustees, 
and not as they adopted them and altered them; and, of course, if this answer is correct, 
that the rules have not been entered upon the minutes, the Secretary could not give them. 
My impression is, that they have not been entered upon the minutes, in point of fact; 
and when I heard him give his evidence, and say that they had been entered on the 
minutes, I meant to observe upon it. Now, having seen this, | recollect that the evidence, 
as I then heard it, and as I see it printed, is different. Mr. Forshall says also, further on, 
that the Trustees would have done very unwisely if they had attempted to put themselves 
forward as competent to make a catalogue, or to draw up rules for it. ‘The fact is, that they 
did draw up rules for it. Further on he quotes the resolution, which we have often referred 
to, of the 13th of July, 1839. Ihave always forgotten to remark upon that resolution that 
there are two statements there which I believe are not correct. In that resolution it is 
said, first, that the House of Commons expressed a desire that the work might be com- 
pleted with the least possible delay. What the House of Commons ever said was only 
through their Committee of 1835 and 36; there is no other expression of opinion of the 
House of Commons. That Committee, in the 13th resolution, in 1836, said, “ That it is 
expedient that every exertion should be made to complete, within the shortest time, con- 
sistent with the due execution of the work, full and accurate catalogues of all the collections 
in the Museum.” ‘They do not say they wanted the catalogue done within the shortest 
time possible, but within the shortest time consistent with the due execution of the work, 
and that work, they expressly said, was to be a full and accurate catalogue. Then, also, 
it is said, “ Secondly, that the materials for the alphabetical catalogue should be pre- 
pared in such a way as to be resolvable, when required, into a classed catalogue.” Now, 
neither that Committee of the House of Commons, nor the House of Commons, have ever 
said so inany shape; and it is a mistake to suppose that they ever didsay so. Mr. Forshall 
is asked, “ There were two resolutions passed at that general meeting,—Ist. ‘ That the 
work may be completed with the least possible delay ;’ and, 2ndly, ‘ That the materials 
for the alphabetical catalogue should be prepared in’ such a way as to be resolvable, when 
required, into a classified catalogue?” He answers, “ Yes.” There were no such 
resolutions passed ; the resolution of the Trustees included what they thought to be two 
facts, namely, that the House of Commons wished to have a catalogue without any delay, 
and that they wished it to be resolvable into a classed catalogue, but the Trustees them- 
selves never said so. 

10001. Those two resolutions, namely, “ That the work may be completed with the least 
possible delay; “and, 2ndly,” That the materials for the alphabeticaleatalogue should be 
prepared in such a way as to be resolvable when required into a classed catalogue,” were 
resolutions which were come to at the same meeting, were not they ?—I think not; at that 
meeting those two resolutions or wishes were attributed, erroneously I think, to the House 
of Commons. 

10002. They were resolutions passed at the general meeting and not by the House of 
Commons ?—The Trustees speak of the “ urgent desire expressed in the House of Commons, 
first, that the work may be completed with the least possible delay ; and, secondly, that 
the materials for the alphabetical catalogue should be prepared in such a way as to be 
resolvable, when required, into a classed catalogue.” That seems to me to express the 
desire of the House of Commons. 

10003. ‘Those two resolutions were come to by the Trustees, namely, “ that the work 
should be completed with the least possible delay, and that the materials should be so 
prepared as to be resolvable into a classed catalogue ?”—Then I misunderstand it. It 
appears to me that the construction of that minute is, that those two resolutions are 
not resolutions come to by the Trustees, but that they are resolutions of the House of 
Commons. 

10004. ( Viscount Canning.) When you speak of the construction of the minute what 
minute do you refer to?—The minute of the 13th of J uly, 1839, where those words are 
included. I take them not to be original words of the Trustees, but words of the Trustees 
re-echoing those of the House of Commons. 

10005. (Lord Seymour.) It was resolved at a general meeting on the 13th of July, 
“without undervaluing the principles suggested by Mr. Panizzi for the formation of a 
catalogue of the printed books, and doing full justice to the merit of the execution of the 
illustrations which he has furnished, the Trustees considering the time, labour, and expense 
already devoted to the preparation of a catalogue, and the urgent desire expressed in the 
House of Commons, first, that the work may be completed with the least possible delay ; 
and, secondly, that the materials for the alphabetical catalogue should be prepared in such 
a way as to be resolvable, when required, into a classed catalogue, wish that Mr. Panizai 
would be pleased to proceed with the work, upon the general understanding that their 
object is to have the best catalogue, cross-references included, which can be delivered to 
them complete from the press on the 31st December, 1844.” JI am now reading from the 
resolution come to at the general meeting on July 13th, 1839. The difficulty which 
appears to have suggested itself to your mind is, whether those two resolutions, were 
adopted by the Trustees as the resolutions of the House of Commons, or whether they 
were the resolutions of the Trustees ?—-Yes; the reason I say that they seem to be the 
pith of what has been said by the House of Commons is the construction. ‘* Considering 
the time, labour, and expense, already devoted to the preparation of the catalogue,” and 
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A, Panizz, Esq. “ considering the urgent desire expressed in the House of Commons, first, that the work 
co may be completed,” and so on. ‘Those resolutions appear to be two resolutions which the 
May 31, 1849. Fuse of Commons passed, and not the Trustees; but I may be wrong. 

10006. The resolutions which the Trustees came to are founded upon what they believe 
to have been the desire of the House of Commons ?—Exactly so ; and my argument is, 
that it is a mistake in point of fact; the House of Commons never expressed such a 
desire, and never said that they would have the catalogue with the least possible delay ; 
they expressly said they would have the catalogue with the least possible delay consistent 
with the due execution of the work, and they said, as expressly, that the work was to bea full 
and accurate catalogue. The House of Commons never said anything whatever, of any 
sort or kind, as to the materials for the alphabetical catalogue being prepared in sucha 
way as to be resolvable into a classed catalogue. 

10007. As far as the evidence of Mr. Forshall is concerned, he has quite accurately re- 
presented the very words of that general meeting of July 13, 1839 ?— Undoubtedly ; but 
to the next question, he being asked whether there were two such resolutions passed at 
that general meeting, he says ‘* Yes ’’ and I submit, with due respect, that they are not two 
resolutions passed by that general meeting of the Trustees which are embodied in the 
minute, but that they are two wishes which, in mistake, were by the Trustees supposed to 
have been expressed by the House of Commons, or by some body in behalf of the House of 
Commons ; and I humbly submit that, in point of fact, the House of Commons never did 
express, or authorized to be expressed in its name, any such wish or desire. ‘To proceed 
with Mr. Forshall’s evidence, if the Commissioners will permit me, he says he has not 
“heard any evidence at all upon this subject” of the catalogue, “‘except a few scraps 
occasionally when I entered the room ; for I was engaged, and could not be here; nor have 
Tread any evidence recently given upon the subject of the catalogue.” Now, in his 
evidence of the 20th, he says he has only recently turned his attention to this business of 
the catalogue. At the top of the second page of his evidence of the 20th of February, 
he is asked, ‘Is the Commission to understand it is only recently that you have turned 
your attention to the preparation of a catalogue?” He answers, “ It is only recently.” 
There is a scheme here suggested by Mr. Forshall to make a short catalogue: the first 
way of shortening such a work is by removing a great number of titles from it; that is, 
undoubtedly, a way of making the catalogue short. There is, in the Catalogue of the 
King’s Library, such an entry as this, “ A collection of dramas in quarto, octavo, et 
infra ;”’ and there are perhaps, 2,000 or 3,000 works under such an entry. I could make 
a catalogue of the whole of the Museum Library in that way in two seconds. It isa 
collection of books in folio, quarto, octavo, duodecimo, et infra; but, if we are honest, I con- 
tend we cannot do it faster or shorter than we do now. Then Mr. Forshall suggests about 
the Thomason Catalogue, that, out of respect to the memory of the great benefactor from 
whom these pamphlets come (the great benefactor was George the Third, not the Second), 
they should be excluded from the general catalogue, and moreover, that a catalogue of 
those tracts only should be printed by itself: and, moreover, he says in answer to the next 
question, that there should be separate catalogues of the political tracts. It is worth 
while to consider what it would come to if we were to adopt the plan of Mr, Forshall. I 
shall not enter into particulars, but only refer to both days of his evidence on this head. 
On glancing at the evidence of the 20th February, I find, according to Mr. Forshall’s plan, 
we should have a separate catalogue for books of prints; he objects to books of prints 

being put into the general catalogue. When in 1840, was offered for sale a work in four 
volumes folio, containing the engravings of the Gallery at Madrid, as it was a very 
expensive work, I did, as I have had occasion to mention to the Commission I do when 
such occasions as that arise—I told the Trustees of it. I sent in the bill containing a 
great number of common books, but I begged to call the particular attention of the 
‘Trustees to the engravings of the Spanish Gallery, by Madrazo, which were expensive. It 
is a very handsome work by Spanish artists, and the finest of its sort done in Spain. I 
think that this library should have such works as that for the sake of those who study 
the Fine Arts, and I so stated to the Trustees. ‘The Trustees not only bought the book, 
but they sent mea special resolution saying, that the Trustees were entirely of opinion 
that a portion of the annual grant for the department should be regularly applied in 
the purchase of the best works illustrative of the Fine Arts: and after they had ordered 
me to buy such books, I made it a point to complete the collection of galleries, which 
were not so numerous as they ought to have been in this library.. I succeeded, I 
believe, to an extent perhaps unknown in any other library. If the Commissioners were 
to refer to my Report of 1846, they would find that I pointed out some of the deficiencies 
of those galleries; they will find there some of them in italics, which means, that I 
bought them between the period when I drew up the report, and when it was printed. 
That report was presented to the Trustees; I have since bought such works, the Trustees 
have always approved of it, and now Mr. Forshall wants me to leave out all their titles 
from the catalogue. Mr. Forshall therefore wants a general catalogue, a catalogue of books 
of prints, a catalogue of political pamphlets, collected by Thomason, and a catalogue of 
political pamphlets not collected by Thomason, which make four. Then he wants a 
catalogue of Russian and Sclavonic books by itself, and then he wants a catalogue of 
modern Greek books by itself; then he wants a catalogue of books with manuscript notes 
by itself; and then a catalogue. of large paper books by itself, and then a catalogue of 
dissertations by itself. If we leave out all the titles included in these eight special 
catalogues from the general catalogue, I do not think we shall save much ; on the contrary, 
we shall lose a great deal of time, and incur eventually greater expense. Undoubtedly, 
the general catalogue will thus be shorter, and it will be shorter, because it is not a genera 
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catalogue. There is only one thing more I have to remark on Mr. Forshall’s evidence ; 
that is, that when he is asked whether those entries which he has so much found fault 
with, and those principles which I have followed, and he disapproves of, in applying the 
rules of the Trustees, are according to the rules or not, he answers: ‘ I have no reason to 
deny that they are according to the rules.” My business is to obey my superiors, and 
my superiors are the Trustees; and I would have been liable to great blame if I had not 
done so. Ishall not trouble the Commissioners further. I think this is such a complete 
answer, even to what Mr. Forshall says in his evidence of the 20th, that, except the Com- 
missioners wish me to enter into it.(which I am ready to do now, though I have only had 
it half an hour), I shall not add one word. If Mr. Forshall had been in good health he 
would not have given this evidence. 

10008. With respect to the subject of buying costly works with prints; when costly 
works are bought containing prints, is there any rule now which regulates whether they 
shall be kept in the print-room or kept in the room of printed books?—The rule in 
the house has always been, that whenever there is a text to such works, we keep them 
in the library. When there is no text, and they are prints only, they go to the print- 
room. I will tell the Commissioners what is done sometimes: a man who comes here to 
write the life of Correggio, for instance, wants to see engravings of the works of Correggio. 
Mr. Carpenter, very properly for his collection of prints, buys proofs of the Correggios, 
now engraving by Toschi; I buy a common impression for the library. It is quite right 
that in the print-room, there should be the fine impressions, artists’ proofs, and so on. For 
the student of the history of the Fine Arts, it is enough to know the subject, and to have it. 
engraved ; if he wants to enter into the merits of the engraver, he goes to the print-room. 
That is a distinction which I have followed in this case myself, the book having begun 
to be published since I was at the head of the department, and I have done so in other 
cases. With respect to a common book of prints, a gallery, for instance, I should not, 
generally, think of buying proofs of a gallery ; I buy a copy which has good engravings. 
The proofs, copies before letters &c., are, in my opinion, things for the print-room. 

10009. (Sir Charles Lemon.) In a paragraph which you quoted from Mr. Forshall’s 
evidence, it is said: “A reading-room, capable of accommodating 300 students, should 
have 10 copies of the General Catalogue of Printed Books.” It is also stated by several 
other witnesses, that they have seen great reason to complain of the delay which occurs 
before they can get access to any particular volume. Professor De Morgan, in answer to 
Question 5783*, says he has been delayed a considerable time, while other persons were 
looking at the catalogue ; and Mr. Craik, in answer to Question 5827, says the same thing. 
Does any plan suggest itself to your mind to remedy that inconvenience ?—Yes. I am 
afraid you were not here when that was entered into, and I gave evidence upon that sub- 
ject. Many years ago, I thought there ought to be two copies of the catalocue in the 
reading-room. You will see that the very evidence of Professor De Morgan, which you 
have quoted, states that two copies would be sufficient. I suggested in 1840, that there 
should be two copies of the catalogue; that we should have three copies altogether, one 
for ourselves, and two to be at the disposal of the readers. The Trustees agreed to that, 
and at this very moment, I have shown the Commissioners that I have a transcript making 
of the unentered titles threefold, two of which are intended for the reading-room. 

10010. In answer to Question 5764*, Professor De Morgan suggests that a clerk might 
be appointed to answer applications by letter, and that any man might obtain information 
as to books in the library, at much less expense by those means than by a finding cata- 
logue ; and in No. 7764, Mr. Maitland offers the same suggestion. Do you think this 
suggestion might be turned to account in some such way as this, that a clerk of the 
description indicated by Professor De Morgan should have access to the catalogue within 
the library; that a letter to him being sent the day before the reader intends to come to 
the reading-room, it should be the duty of the clerk to make out a ticket for any particu- 
lar book, and deposit that in a box to be kept for the purpose under the charge of the 
porter, so that when the reader came he would find his ticket ready ?—I gave evidence on 
that subject too, as to readers from the country wishing to know whether a particular book 
was here. I said it might be done, provided a limit were put to the demands of a reader ; 
for instance, that a reader should not write for 400 or 500 works in a letter; but as toa 
reader who is in London, writing and asking that books should be found out for him, I 
think it would require a great many clerks ; it certainly can be done, but it would cause 
considerable expense. 

10011. Would not it afford a very important saving of time to such men as Professor 
Owen, Professor De Morgan, and others, if they could come here and find their ticket 
ready for them, without having the trouble to go to the catalogue where a great many 
people are crowding round the same volume ?—It is only a question of expense, and might 
be done. At the same time, I doubt if readers will ever be satisfied, if even all is done 
for them that Mr. Craik suggests in Answer 5826. He thinks that the Museum ought to 
do for readers whatever it can do to save every sort of trouble to them. If you carry that 
far enough, and give every reader an attendant to fetch books for him, and an assistant 
to tell him what he is to have, readers may still want transcribers and translators free of 
expense at their orders. It is a question of money only, and certainly the plan which is 
now suggested can be adopted, but you must prepare yourselves to have many more than 
one clerk. 

10012. It does not appear to me that it would increase the labour or the machinery in 
any degree, because those tickets must be made out and sent in as the case stands now ?— 
If I understood the plan correctly, it was that a clerk here should make out the tickets. 
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If he has to do so, he must receive a letter. Suppose the letter to be quite clear, and 
that the writer states exactly what work he wants; the catalogue is to be searched. It 
will take a great deal of time for an attendant to look out many of the works written 
for, as he cannot know exactly as well as the reader what the reader wants. I have su 

posed the easiest case ; but moreover it would be a usual case that books would be written 
for which had never been printed, but which a man sees quoted, or often the names of 
authors would be misspelt, or the size of a book, or the date not correct. When the reader 
comes, he says, I wrote to you so-and-so, and if he do not find what he expects, there will 
be a discussion who is right and who is wrong. It is a question of money first ; and next, 
in my opinion, it would entail much more trouble, and be less satisfactory than we are 
now prepared for.. But as to a person writing from a distance, that 1s more moderate, and 
I think it might be worth trying, under proper regulations, as I said on a former occasion. 

10013. (Lord Seymour.) You mean that if a person writes to a clerk with the view of 
having a ticket made out for him, it is necessary in the first place that he should know the 
exact book he wants ?—Yes. © 

10014. It is not only necessary to know the book, but in many cases it is necessary’ that’ 
he should know the exact edition ?—Always, if it be a scholar who applies ; to the scholar 
the editions are not all alike. 

10015. Then a student would have some difficulty in his writing for the exact book and 
edition, unless he had known beforehand that that exact edition was in the library ?— 
Perfectly so; and that is the reason that we insist, and ought to insist, upon their taking 
the title from the catalogue. 

10016. (Si Charles Lemon.) Do you not suppose that such men as Professor De. 
Morgan, and Professor Forbes, and Professor Owen, know very well the books which they 
wish to have, and that the delay that occurs is not in searching the catalogue after once 
they get the catalogue into their hands, but in waiting for their turn to search the 
catalogue ?—I would remedy that as far as I could, and give them the means of looking 
at the catalogue with as much ease as can be fairly expected in a public reading-room 
where the accommodation of the public at large must be consulted. If we make a rule, it 
is not for Professor De Morgan and Professor Owen only, it is a general rule; it must be’ 
applied to the cleverest man, and to the least-informed man who comes to the reading- 
room, or who might avail himself of the right of writing, if adopted. I have observed in 
general (and I gave that evidence in 1836), that the more ignorant people are, the more: 
troublesome they are. 

[The Witness withdrew. | 


Adjourned. to Thursday next at 12 o’clock. 


Tuurspay, June 7, 1849. 
The Eart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Lord Srymour, Lord Wrorrestey, Bishop of Norwicn, Sir Purtip Eczrron, Sir CHartes- 
Lemon, Sir Ropericx I. Murcuison, The Lorp ApvocaTE, and Mr. Mrunzgs. 


Sir Henry Ellis, further examined. 


10017. (The Lord Advocate.) You have been acting for Mr. Forshall, I understand, since: 
his last illness ?—I have discharged his duties since he was seized this last time. 

10018. And you are now acting as Secretary ?—I am now acting as Secretary. 

10019. Did you find any arrears in the office when you came there ?—I cannot say that I 
found any arrears. 

10020. Have any arrears occurred since you have been there ?—None. 

10021. Have you discharged at the same time the duties of Principal Librarian ?—I have, 

10022, Have you found the duties of Secretary very onerous ?—On the days of meeting, 
and for about three days afterwards, the work is heavy. In other respects, it is extremely 
light. As regards personal correspondence, I mentioned, in a former part of my evidence, 
that there was but little of that; I am perfectly surprised sometimes to find three or four days 
pass without a single letter. 

10023. How often are the days of meeting of the Trustees?—The ordinary meetings are 
once a month, but, upon the average, I think you may take three weeks for the interval of their 
meetings of one kind and another. 

10024. Is the Assistant-Secretary fully employed ?—I cannot say that he is. 

10025. If there are no letters, and it is extremely light for one party, it must be extremely 
light for the other ?—He renders every assistance which I could wish from him ; but some- 
times both he and I haye very little to do for the whole day. 

10026. For several days ?—I have known for three or four days very little to be done. 

10027. Would you have thought, under the circumstances, of applying for an Assistant- 
Secretary for yourself?—I have applied to the Trustees for a clerk for myself as Principal 
Librarian, and I have every hope that they will give him to me; but if I had been Secretary 
I certainly should not have applied for an Assistant-Secretary,. ; 

10028. From what you have seen of the duties during the time sinee Mr: Forshall’s illness ? 
—Certainly so. _ For three or four days after a meeting the work is heavy in preparing and 
sending out minutes, in writing letters which they order, and in making payments as directed 
by the Board, 

[The Witness withdrew. ] 
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Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart., M.P., examined. 


10029. (Chatrman.) Will you favour the Commissioners with the date of your acceptance 
of the office of ‘Trustee ?—It was in the month of December, 1834. 

10030. From that period to the present have you taken an active part in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Museum ?—I have endeavoured to take such part as I could. The 
returns of my attendance are already before your Lordship and the Commissioners in the 
Appendix to the proceedings of last year. 

10031. I believe your attendances will be found to have been very numerous both on the 
Standing Committee and in the General Board ?—I may state, that, feeling it to be a high 
honour to have been elected a Trustee, I thought the least return which I could make was to 

ive such time and attention as it might be in my power to give to the objects of the Museum. 

10032. (The Lord Advocate.) We observe in the Statutes and Rules of the British Museum, 
passed in 1839, which I believe are those now in existence, it is provided that the ordinary 
business of the Museum shall be managed by a Standing Committee consisting of 15 
Trustees ?—That is so. 

10033. We find that that regulation is only repeating what had been previously contained 
in the Rules and Statutes of 1833, and which had been repeatedly acknowledged in the previous 
Rules and Statutes of the British Museum. Of course, the subject must have been under the 
consideration of the Trustees, in 1839, of the propriety of appointing this Standing Committee ; 
can you charge yourself with the grounds upon which that regulation was proposed or con- 
tinued ?—I apprehend that the motives of the Trustees, so far as they are either recorded or 
known to myself individually, were, that as the system upon which we had hitherto pro- 
ceeded had, upon the whole, worked well, there was no reason for discontinuing it. The 
Standing Committee consists, it is true, of a limited number; but not merely, I believe, by 
practice, but even by the rules, any Trustee who signifies his intention of being present, or who 
does attend on one occasion, is summoned for the next and for future meetings; so that, in 
fact, the Standing Committee, though it consists of 15, may consist of the largest number of 
Trustees which the constitution of the Museum supplies. 

10034. Do you happen to be aware that that Standing Committee has, in point of fact, 
never been appointed ?—I am not aware that it has been appointed year by year; and I see in 
the evidence which you have taken, that there has not been any specific appointment. It has 
gone on, in point of fact, de bene esse, because those who framed the rules, and had the power of 
making a new rule, thought that the tacit consent which the general body gave to the con- 
tinuance of the system of a Standing Committee, without a formal entry of names, would be 
sufficient for all practical purposes. 

10035. Still it is reported to us, that since 1755 there has been no Standing Committee 
appointed, and that the rule and regulation requiring the special appointment of a Committee 
of 15 members has never been enforced during the whole of that period ?—I am quite aware, 
from what I read in the evidence which your Lordship and the Commissioners took on a 
previous occasion in a former year, that such is the fact; but I apprehend that the mind of the 
Trustees has been, that they having the power to alter the law if they had felt it necessary, 
specifically and by words, did practically alter the law under the same authority as that by 
which they might have directed the new draft of a statute ; and did year by year, for the space 
nearly of 100 years, sanction that indirectly and tacitly which they might have sanctioned for- 
mally. But as the whole proceedings were, within‘this room, among themselves, and connected 
with their discharge of their own duties, it was im their discretion to make a formal entry or not, 
according as they might think fit; and there being no practical evil in the non-renewal of the 
appointment, or the non-appointment, if that be the more correct phrase, they continued to act as 

. the Standing Committee, with that important consideration annexed to it, to which I have already 
called your Lordship’s attention and that of the Commissioners, namely, that every member of 
the trust was not merely eligible, but was almost invited to become a member of the Standing 
Committee, if he should think fit. Therefore the Standing Committee was not an exclusive 
body ; but the administration of the Museum was vested in 49 Trustees or 48, as the case might 
be, and they chose to meet together, sometimes 15, sometimes 20, and sometimes 10, but, at all 
events, not to the exclusion of any other Trustee. 

10036. Are the Commissioners to understand that the practice of the Trustees was, to a 
certain extent, inconsistent with the rule, or, at all events, in disregard of the rule which existed 
in 1833 and 1839, that there shall be a Standing Committee appointed, and that, de facto, it 
never has been appointed. ‘This is not a question of authority, but of whether the rule has 
been observed or not ?—It has not been appointed, as I have already stated to Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners, by any formal act. The Trustees have not disobeyed any statute of the land, 
even if they have not paid sufficient regard to their own statutes. Their statutes are framed 
by themselves, without appeal. There is no authority whatever which could direct them in the 
formation or construction of a statute, subject always to that general responsibility, under which 
every Public Board is, not merely to public opinion, but to the direct interference of Par- 
liament. The Trustees have acted as free agents in this matter, without feeling that the interests 
committed to them have suffered in any degree by, if I may use the word, the violation of one 
of the rules which they had prescribed to themselves. 

10037. The Trustees may not have violated any statute. The only question is, whether 
this rule has been in observance or not, or whether it has been not in observance with the entire 
acquiescence of the Trustees ?—I apprehend with the entire acquiescence of the successive 
bodies of Trustees who have discharged the functions of Trustees for the better part of a 
century. 

10038. Does it not occur to you that the appointment of a Standing Committee is a matter 
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of very great advantage, looking to the number of the body of Trustees, and the fluctuating 
nature of that body, for ordinary business ?—Your Lordship is probably aware, by returns 
made in obedience to your orders, who ordinarily attend. You will see what their numbers 
are, and what proportion therefore they bear to the whole body of Trustees, and what proba- 
bility there is that the nomination, if it were made formally, of 15 members, would be 
likely to insure a greater attendance or a more practical useful attendance than that which has 
almost grown up imperceptibly by the necessities and expediencies of the case. 

10039. It has occurred to some of the Commissioners, that the appointment of a Standing 
Committee would be of very great importance in two ways. In the first place, it would 
impose upon the general body of Trustees, the very important duty of selecting 15 of 
their number, who from their experience, knowledge, ability, and leisure, might be enabled to 
give their pretty constant attention to the affairs of the Museum; and in the next place, while 
it ensured, from a large body of Trustees, the selection of a smaller and competent number for 
the administration of the ordinary business of the Trustees, the acceptance by an individual 
Trustee, of an appointment specially made for the purpose of his being a special governor of 
the Museum, would put upon him an individual responsibility which otherwise might not rest 
upon the Trustees generally ?—I do not deny the justice of the abstract proposition, and the 
argument upon which it is founded, which has been addressed to me by Her Majesty's Com- 
missioners ; but I believe, that practically, if the whole body of 48 or 49 Trustees, as the case 
may be,—for it is never absolutely certain what the number shall be, inasmuch as some official 
Trustees are also themselves personal or hereditary Trustees, and, therefore, the number of 15 
who are elected Trustees may not always be in addition to those who are official Trustees,— 
were requested to select 15, (it may be great presumption in me, I own, to say so,) out of 
those who had more frequently attended than some of the other 48 or 49, I do not believe 
that they would be able to select more persons willing and able to attend, than those who 
constitute now the Standing Committee, if Her Majesty’s Commissioners will permit us 
to use that phrase under all the circumstances of the case. We have in very few instances 
failed in obtaining such a number of persons to attend, as the business of the Museum 
required, I do not say there are no exceptions to that; but I almost doubt whether the 
nomination of 15 by the 49 would be more certain of ensuring an attendance than the present 
system has been, At the same time, I am quite willing to admit, that it is a very fair subject 
for consideration; it is, of course, not merely open to the Trustees, so to arrange their Standing 
Committee, but it is possibly even their duty to do so; at all events, it is a question which 
when suggested by Her Majesty’s Commissioners will certainly receive, as it ought to receive, 
the respectful consideration of the Trustees, 

10040. As the matter stands from this rule not having been strictly observed, I do not see 
that there is any one Trustee whose duty it is more especially above all the other Trustees 
to attend to the affairs of the Museum. It would be otherwise if there were a general appoint- 
ment of a certain body of the Trustees, and an acceptance of that appointment by any Trustee 
individually, because I cannot imagine a Trustee accepting that appointment without feeling 
that he undertook the full weight of the responsibility of giving that constant attendance to 
the business of the Museum, which the appointment thus delegated to him by his colleagues 
necessarily implied ?—Will your Lordship and the Commissioners allow me to state that the 
responsibility of attending to the affairs of the Museum is vested in the whole body, namely, 
in the Official Trustees, and in the Family Trustees, and in the Elected Trustees, in all, 48 
or 49 persons, and not by any delegation from the 48 or 49 to 15, but by their own original 
appointment ; we undertook the duty when we accepted the office of Trustee ; and though we 
have not had the advantage very frequently of the attendance of the Official Trustees, 
yet in one instance, within the last two or three years, we have greatly felt the advantage 
of the attendance, which, by right, the Official Trustees might always exercise of joining 
that body—call them the Standing Committee, or by whatever other name you please— 
that number of Trustees who practically carry on the concerns of the Museum. I need 
hardly state to your Lordship and the Commissioners, that in that reference, I desire to 
point to the last Solicitor-General, now the Judge-Advocate, who now, however, sits in the 
room of the Trustees, as having himself a personal right to be there. I remember another 
Official Trustee, who gave his attendance very frequently here, the late Lord Chief Justice 
Tindal. We have had on some occasions, also, the attendance of the Lord Privy Seal. It 
1S not very common, however, that we have the advantage of the presence of the Official 
Trustees. At the same time, Iam not prepared to say that their names do not add great weight 
and consideration to the general body; and I am still less prepared to say, that they might 
not very frequently be invited to give their: special attendance when cases involving greater 
questions than are ordinarily decided by the Trustees might come before them. The case to 
which I advert, when I talk of the attendance of the Lord Privy Seal, was in a disputed point 
of some, perhaps, I might almost say, national importance, but certainly of great importance 
to the historical literature of England—namely, whether certain documents now vested in the 
Trustees, as portions of the national property committed to them, ought or ought not to be 
withdrawn from their custody, and placed—I believe, the Lord Privy Seal used the word 
“* restored” —to the department to which they had originally belonged. We feel that it is not 
undesirable that we should have the opportunity of conferring with the great officers as 
members of our own body ; and therefore, though they may not always or even frequently, and 
some of them perhaps very rarely indeed, attend, it is a great advantage to us to feel that we 
have an opportunity of holding consultation with them in a matter of interest common to 
them as well as to ourselves, in which they ought not to have, and have not generally any 
antagonist interest to that of the Museum, In referring to the non-attendance of the Official 
Trustees, I wish Her Majesty’s Commissioners to understand, that I do not refer to the 
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attendance of some of the most valuable of all our members, the last President of the Royal 
Society, who for many years, as such, gave the most efficient aid to the proceedings of the 
Board ; nor do I advert to the noble Lord, one of my co-Trustees who, as the President of 
the Society of Antiquaries, has also given the most valuable as well as the most regular 
attendance, nor do I refer to the case of the President of the Royal College of Physicians. 
I adverted rather to such high functionaries, as the Lord High Chancellor, the Lord President, 
the Lord Privy Seal, the First Lord of the Admiralty, and others who, however important 
may be their services occasionally, are not supposed to be able to give their general attendance. 
We have, however, had, I think, one of the great officers of the household more than once here. 

10041. While there may be the greatest possible advantage in having the assistance even of 
the whole Board of Trustees, and those official Trustees containing persons necessarily of the 
greatest distinction, and whose advice in any decision to which they might come, cannot fail to 
be of the greatest importance, is not great inconvenience very likely to arise from the ordinary 
business of the Museum being conducted by a fluctuating number of Trustees, where you have 
no right to depend upon the attendance of any particular individuals more than any other indi- 
viduals, and where there is not a certain limited number of the Trustees specially bound by 
the acceptance of the appointment to attend pretty nearly constantly to the business of the 
Museum, so that they shall be aware of the whole of it from beginning to end ?—In the 
answer I addressed to your Lordship, I assumed that the organization of the Museum would 
remain as it is now, namely, that there should be a Royal Trustee, certain Official Trustees, 
certain other Trustees, connected by family with the different departments of the Museum, and 
certain elected Trustees ; and I assumed, what I venture to think the examination ofthe return 
to which I have already adverted will prove to the Commissioners, that the individual Trustees 
who might be selected to form the body of 15, would be pretty nearly those who already take 
their part in the Museum. [I sustain that proposition, by showing, that though there were, 
occasionally, the Solicitor-General, now the Judge Advocate, the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, or the Lord Privy Seal, who did attend, yet that, generally speaking, the 
work was done by Elected Trustees and by Family Trustees, and the Official Trustees, whom I 
specified in the last answer, and that if you were to select 15 gentlemen as a Standing Com- 
mittee, you would probably select—I will not use any false modesty in saying, with the 
exception of myself—but you would probably select those who actually have done the work of 
the Museum. ‘Therefore, as it was in the power of the Trustees themselves to select, if they 
had thought fit, the same 15 who have done the work; as no inconvenience has arisen, so far 
as I am aware, from not summoning any others; as every Trustee who intimates his intention 
of being present, has not only full liberty and right to attend, but is in every future instance 
specially summoned to attend: I contend that though the theory may be that there ought to: 


be a Standing Committee of 15, and though, in point of fact, no such Standing Committee of 


15 has been annually nominated, there has arisen no such inconvenience from that as is perhaps 
implied, in the suggestion of an alteration. You never can compel the attendance of the 15: 
whom you might elect as a Standing Committee. You must leave their attendance to their 
gense of propriety in the discharge of a great duty which they have undertaken, You have left 
it, practically, to that sense of duty in the present state of things; and though there have been, 
as I have already implied, some instances in which, for want of a quorum according to our 
rules, we have not been able to do the business which we desired to do, practically, I appre- 
hend that, by the confirmation of the Minutes of the five by the seven, or, what is far more 


frequent, a postponement of the business till the next fortnight or the next month, the business: 


has been done without real inconvenience. 

10042. (Lord Seymour.) I understand you to say, that you think the ordinary business of 
the Museum is better managed by the General Board than by a Standing Committee ?—I fear 
I did not make myself understood by your Lordship. I never meant to say that the business 
is better done by the General Board—meaning thereby what I presume your Lordship means, 
the whole number of 48 or 49, as the case may be—than it would be by a Standing Committee = 
but, I did mean to say, that, practically, though not formally and technically, the business has 
been conducted by exactly such a body of 15, whom the statutes describe as a Standing Com- 


mittee, as would be the case if they had been totidem verbis, called a Standing Committee of 


15, and elected thereto. 

10043. You have said that you have been a Trustee since 1834 ?—I so stated. 

10044, The statutes were revised, I think, in 1839 ?—-They were. 

10045. If it were inexpedient to constitute a Standing Committee of 15, or if it were super>- 
fluous so to constitute a Standing Committee of 15, would not it have been better in revising 
the rules, to have so altered the rule, than to have let the rule remain, and never to have acted 
according to the rule ?—J have given my own individual opinion, that, practically, no incon- 
venience has arisen. At the same time, in respectful attention to your Lordship’s question, I 
am quite prepared to add, that it would have been more consistent with the principle and the 
theory of the constitution of the Museum, if, instead of retaining a statute which was not 
intended to be practically adopted, or was not, at any rate, practically adopted, to have either 
altered the statute or, retaining the statute, to have obeyed it. But, at the same time, I beg 
leave to add, that these were statutes not imposed upon the Trustees by an external authority, 
and which therefore they were guilty of any disobedience in not carrying out; they would have 
been open to that charge, of course, if they had not had it in their own power to have released 
themselves on any given day from an obligation, which they had imposed upon themselves. I 
hope Her Majesty’s Commissioners will consider that, whether the Trustees were right or were 
wrong, either in retaining the statute or, having retained it, in not acting upon it, they were not 
violating any obligation which they had incurred in reference to an external authority, but 
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were merely suspending the operation of a statute made by themselves, for their own 
government. ; ; 4 é 

10046. (Lord Advocate.) With reference to the mode in which the business is brought 
before the Trustees, whether the General Board or the Committee which has been substituted 
for the Standing Committee, the Trustees receive summonses to attend. Does that summons 
contain any notice of the business to be transacted _at the meeting iia 19 cases out of 20, T 
should say, it contains no such notice; on very special occasions a notice is specified, 

10047. Is there any agenda of the business to be transacted at the meeting prepared before 
the meeting, and laid upon the table in the Board-room of the Trustees, or otherwise intimated 
to the Trustees, so that they may know what business is to be transacted at the meeting ?— 
There always is, so far as I recollect the practice, a duplicate at the side of the table where the 
Secretary sits, and an original fair copy of the agenda made for the use of the Chairman, I 
speak of my own experience when I say that almost on every occasion, but certainly on the 
great majority of occasions, I individually read the paper of agenda before the business begins. ° 

10048. It is not exhibited to the Trustees till the morning of the meeting ’/—It is not 
exhibited to the Trustees at all, except in the sense that it is laid on their table. There js this 
difficulty in exhibiting it or having it laid on the table the day before, that so large a portion 

of the business of the Trustees is, by the natural habits of procrastination, incident probably 
to most men, not transmitted to the Secretary till a very late period. Bills, for instance, are 
not delivered to the Secretary till the night before, aud we have, as Trustees, felt considerable 
impediments by the non-production of the accounts of glaziers and carpenters, and tradesmen 
of different kinds, or to go higher, of the bills for purchases made in different departments, as 
to which, in the immense majority of cases, I think I am keeping within strict bounds when I 
say the papers are not delivered to the Secretary till the night before the meeting of the 
Trustees, The utmost exertions on his part (and no officer can make greater or more willing 
exertion than he has made) have never been able to place on the table of the Trustees the paper 
of agenda before the morning of the day on which the business is to be decided. 

10049. Have there been any special complaints made to the Trustees by the Secretary that 
he did not get the materials for preparing the agenda of the business at any meeting of the 
Trustees, or knowing what business was to be brought before the Trustees till the day before 
the meeting ?@—I would not charge my memory with any special communication to that effect, 
but I have no moral doubt whatever that such representations have been made, not once or 
twice, but very frequently indeed. I have myself, within the last three months, known the case 
of two bills brought before the Trustees on the very day on which they were to sit, and an 
appeal ad misericordiam made,—*« Pray pass those bills, for the man is out of his money ; it is 
no profit to himself. He is out of his money, and will be a great inconvenience to him.” 

10050. Have the Trustees, in reference to the course of their business, transmitted any order 
to the heads of departments to have all the materials of the business of the Trustees lodged 
upon certain days of the month, or within a certain number of days before the known meetings 
of the Trustees ?—I have no doubt whatever that such authority and such instructions have 
been given to the Principal Librarian or to the Secretary, and through them, or either of them, 
to the heads of departments, requiring them each to produce the accounts of those departments 

on the day before the meeting of the Trustees, whatever it might be, in order that the Secretary 
might be prepared with the agenda. 

10051. (Bishop of Norwich.) Could those bills have been properly investigated when so 
unexpectedly brought before the Trustees ?—Y our Lordship will allow me, in answer to that, 
to state that the Trustees, or their Sub-Committee of Finance, never pass any bill without the 
signature being affixed of the head of the department in respect to which the purchase is made, 
or in respect to which the salary is due. In every instance we have the signature of Mr. Haw- 
kins, that of Mr. Panizzi, that of Mr. Gray, or of Sir Frederick Madden, as the case may be, 
to each bill connected with the department of each keeper. The clerks under the Secretary are 
further required, and I believe, discharge the duty, to cast up the accounts, and to see that 
technically they are correct ; substantially their accuracy is certified to the Trustees by the 
signature of the chief of the department, and their clerical accuracy is further verified by the 
clerks in the Secretary’s Office. 

10052. (Lord Advocate.) Is it in that state the accounts come before the meeting of the 
Trustees, with all those signatures ?—It is, 

10053. Have those accounts been previously submitted to the Finance Committee ?’—They 
are submitted to the Sub-Committee of Finance as a standing body of the Trustees: the Sub- 
Committee of Finance examine each voucher, and tick it off by a corresponding entry in the 
folio volume of the accounts, which are weekly, or as the case may be, statedly submitted to 
the Sub-Committee of Finance, and the members of that Committee sign the cheque for the 
sums severally included in such volume. The Chairman of the Finance Committee, who is, 
generally speaking, the senior member present, signs his name last, and signs his name to the 
book in which the items are entered. 

10054. (Chairman.) You mentioned the case of another officer of the Museum, not the 
head of a department, who was responsible for some pecuniary obligation ?—It was not an officer 
or an assistant, it was an individual employed by the Museum, who had made certain pur- 
chases under the authority of the chief of the department ; he had paid for them out of his 
own money, to the extent of 477. or some sum of that sort, and it was not convenient to him to 
remain unpaid; therefore, at 12 or | o’clock on the day when the Finance Committee met, 
alter we had, in point of fact, cast up the accounts, and even drawn the cheque, in consideration 
I may almost say, of mercy to this individual, induced us to draw another cheque—in short, not 
to let him suffer. [ only mentioned it to show that there were always some practical difficulties 
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in ensuring obedience to the instructions, however plain and however reiterated, which the 
Trustees have issued for the ready preparation of the business. 

10055. (Lord Advocate.) In that case which you mention, had the account passed through 
the Sub-Committee of Finance?—It was at the very moment before the Sub-Committee of 
Finance. 

10056. Was it authenticated by the signatures of the Sub-Commitee of Finance ?—The 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee of Finance always signs the book, and upon that the pro- 
ceedings are confirmed by the General Meeting. 

10057. With respect to those bills and accounts to which you have principally referred, 
when they are brought before what is called the Standing Committee, or the Board of 
Trustees, they are only there in the Jast resort, having been previously subjected to all the 
examinations and checks to which you have referred ?—Yes. 

10058. With respect to the other business of the Museum not connected with finance at all, 
but with respect to various questions arising in the conduct of the business in the different 
departments, there are no means taken to let the Trustees know, or is it impossible that the 
Trustees should know before the meeting what is the business they will be called on to transact 
at the meeting ?—Nothing can be more accurate than the statement now addressed to me, and I 
believe that there would be no physical impossibility in stating to the General Board of Trustees, 
the whole 49 or 48, if it were thought fit, that there would, on a certain day, come before them 
a certain subject ; but I think the Commissioners will see that it would not be possible to give 
formal notice to the Trustees generally of all the business which might come before us, and, 
therefore, a large discretion must be left with the Secretary or the Principal Librarian as to 
what business should or should not be pre-announced ; all is announced on that day in the 
paper of the agenda, and the Trustees who come early always have an opportunity of 
seeing it. There is an old rule in the Museum, that the business of each department should 
be taken according to the hereditary rank of that department; there is a precedency esta- 
blished of that kind, and, generally speaking, that precedency is not violated. -I believe the 
first department is the Department of Manuscripts. But it might so happen that a very 
important measure connected with the Printed Books Department, or with the Antiquities, 
might require an early and almost immediate discussion and decision. And in that case, it 
would be in the power, and has often been in the discretion, of the Trustees present to request 
that a given subject might be brought forward out of its order. It might so happen that it 
was very important that the ordinary business should be postponed for the sake of enabling a 
large body of Trustees to give an opinion upon the subject of an application to Her Majesty’s 
Government to send a vessel direct from England to Bussorah to remove the Nineveh anti- 
quities. That subject might be brought forward out of its exact time; but though it might 
be in the power of the Secretary to announce beforehand to the Trustees generally that such 
a subject would be brought forward, it does not follow that he could announce some other 
kindred subject of almost equal importance, inasmuch as it might not be submitted to him for 
preparation for the Board till the very day before, possibly even till the very morning of the 
meeting. 

10059. Not doubting that there might be many exceptional cases of that kind, in which 
there may not be time for the Secretary to enter into a preliminary consideration of them as 
the official person charged with bringing the business before the Trustees, is it not the case 
that the ordinary business of the Museum must be foreseen for a certain number of days before 
the meeting of the Trustees, so that there would be no difficulty in, at least, laying upon the 
table of the Trustees the agenda some few days before the meeting, telling them what was 
to be done?—I respectfully submit to your Lordship that the question has reference to the 
ordinary, and, therefore, it may be assumed the less important, business. It would be easy to 
lay before the Trustees three days, or even a week before their meeting, notice of the ordinary 
business which they might have to transact; but I apprehend the great object of the notice 
would be to prepare the Trustees for business of great importance, and that such business may 
not always, or even frequently be in a state of forwardness sufficient to enable the officer to 
give formal notice to the Trustees. For instance, I think I might state, even on the subject of 
the illustration which I last ventured to give, that the notice with respect to the Nineveh anti- 
quities was not brought before the Secretary even two days previous to the following regular 
meeting of the Trustees. Therefore, while it might be easy to give notice three or four days 
beforehand of the ordinary and less important business, it would not always be easy or, 
perhaps, even possible to give such notice of measures which are more important, and which 
require the more full and frequent attention of the Trustees to decide upon. 

10060. The ordinary business of the Museum we understand is conducted through Reports 
which are made out by the heads of the departments, and communicated to the Trustees 
through the Principal Librarian, accompanied by a Report of his own, in which he makes 
observations or comments upon the Reports of the heads of the departments which he so com- 
municates. How many days are those Reports, according to the ordinary course of business, 
in the hands of the Secretary before the meeting of the Trustees at which they are to be con- 
sidered? is there a regulation upon that subject ?—I am not aware of any precise order, except 
that to which I have already called the attention of your Lordship, namely, the order that 
Reports should be in the hands of the Secretary on the day before the meeting of the Trustees, 
whatever it might be, and I hardly think that there is any other order than that to which [I 
have already adverted. I believe that it is binding on the Principal Librarian to transmit the 
Reports of the different officers, together with his own observations thereon, if, in his judgment, 
any observations are necessary; at all events, the Reports are transmitted through him, and 
they are transmitted on the day before that of the Board meeting, though, in this instance as 
in others, it may happen that important business is brought before the Principal. Librarian 
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under such cireumstances that he has no discretion but to transmit them on the very morning 
of meeting to the Secretary. ‘ 

10061. Then the Reports of the heads of departments, and the accompanying Report of the 
Principal Librarian, are never before the Trustees till the meeting at which they are con- 
sidered ?—I apprehend never; but if in this J shall be in error, of course the Principal 
Librarian or the Secretary could supply better information himself. I ought, perhaps, not to 
neglect the opportunity of stating, that valuable as are the services of Sir Henry Ellis in many 
ways, I may say in every way, they are not well represented by the term Principal Librarian, 
At the same time, there is so little in a name, that it has never been thought necessary to 
change that name. It is the name given in the first Act of Parliament establishing the 
Museum, and it has been the name in every statute framed by the Trustees, and, I believe, in 
every Act of Parliament which has dealt with the concerns of the Museum. He has, in point 
of fact, the general care and superintendence as much of the humblest insect in the division of 
Entomology as he has of the rarest book of the Printed Book Department, or the most precious 
manuscript. His functions as Principal Librarian are vastly more extensive than the mere 
term would imply. 

10062. By whom is the business selected which is brought before the meeting of the Trus- 
tees?—I apprehend there is no discretion on the part of any individual except the Secretary. 
His discretion is limited by that precedency to which I have already called your Lordship’s 
attention, namely, that the business of the Manuscript Department should be taken into consi- 
deration first, not from preference to any individual keeper, but from usage, and from the con- 
sideration that the manuscripts formed the most precious part of the Museum when it was 
founded, and probably constitute at this moment the most interesting, as well as commercially 
the most valuable,—at all events, a most interesting and valuable portion. 

10063. The Reports are frequently very voluminous ?—They are. 

10064. They are not all read over at the meetings of the Trustees ?—Lately they have been 
more frequently read over than on former occasions; generally speaking, so far as I recollect, 
in former instances, the Report was read shortly, unless the subject required not consideration 
but action. If a Report gave a detailed account of the value of certain manuscripts, for 
example, which may have been purchased, it was not necessary, though it might be very inte- 
resting, that such Report should have been read over in extenso to the ‘Trustees present. It was 
open for their personal and individual perusal ; but when anything was to be done, then, I ap- 
prehend, the Report has been uniformly read over and fully considered, as, in the nature of 
things, it must be. 

10065. You say that latterly the Reports have been more fully read over; since what time 
has that been the case?—I should say, but Iam speaking now without any reference at 
all to books, and with, perhaps, an imperfect memory, within the last four or five years, 
certainly. 

10066. Sir Henry Ellis was asked, in Question 999, “ The Report itself is not read over, 
but only what requires an answer. Who judges of what appears to require an answer ?” The 
‘answer 1s, ‘The Secretary.” Is that answer correct?—I apprehend it is, and I apprehend 
that the phrase in the question addressed to Sir Henry Ellis, “‘ what appears to require an 
answer,” is practically the same as that phrase which I have already used, namely which re- 
squires action. 

10067. The question is, “Who judges of that which requires action?” to use your own 
phrase. The answer is, “The Secretary.” Then, it is in his discretion to mention to the 
Trustees what requires answer or what requires action ?—I take it for granted that the Secre- 
tary to every Board, call it the Board of Trustees, or call it the Board of the Lords of the 
Treasury, always has, in the nature of things, a full discretion. I believe it to be physically 
impossible for the Lords of the Treasury to read a twentieth part of that on which they are 
called on to decide. I apprehend that of some 30,000 or 40,000 papers, which come every 
year now before the Lords of the Treasury, it is perfectly impossible that their Lordships’ can 
individually read and examine all; a discretion is committed to their Secretaries, and I believe 
has been faithfully discharged by successive Secretaries. In the case of the British Museum, I 
will not presume to say that it would be physically impossible for any one or any five Trustees 
to read all the Reports, but I do think it would be difficult, and not very essential for the dis- 
charge of the business; a discretion, has, therefore, been exercised by the Secretary, as stated 
in the evidence of the Principal Librarian; and he selects that part which, in his judgment, is 
most important for the Trustees severally to examine, but he holds in his hand at the time the 
Report itself: the Report is bodily, at all events, on the table of the Trustees ; and if a Trustee 
should have reason to suppose from his own personal communication with any department, the 
Department of Natural History, for example, that the subject of a particular purchase is not 
likely to receive such attention as he might think its importance required, of course it would be 
easy for him—and I speak in the recollection of many of my friends and Trustees—that it is 
easy for any of the Trustees to desire, and it has been frequently done, that a Report not 
formally read by the Secretary should be read zn extenso by such Secretary, or by the Trustee 
who raises the question. 

10068. (Lord Seymour). You have referred the Commissioners to the business transacted 
by the Board of Treasury, to illustrate the mode of conducting the business in the Museum ; 
do you consider the situation of the Secretary to the Trustees to be analogous to the situation 
of the Secretary to the Lords of the Treasury ?—I took the liberty of borrowing an illustra- 
tion from the Board of Treasury, but I added, I believe, that it was the same with every other 
Board almost. I hardly know, in my own experience, any Board with which I have ever had 
anything to do, in which a large and liberal discretion has not been left to the Secretary for 
the time being: and [ apprehend that though the Secretaries to the Treasury have not the 
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power which they had in the time of Sir Robert Walpole, and for some time after, that they 
exercise some discretion. I am quite sure that the secretaries of minor Boards exercise some 
discretion; and I have no reason to think that the discretion exercised by the Secretary to the 
Board of ‘Trustees of the British Museum has been either greater in amount, or has been, at 
all events, less faithfully exercised, than the discretion of any other secretary in the kingdom. 

10069. ‘The Secretary of the Treasury is responsible for the business of the Treasury in the 
House of Commons. Is the Secretary of the British Museum held in the same way responsible, 
or does the whole responsibility rest upon the Trustees ?—The whole. responsibility rests upon 
the ‘Trustees. And I may mention to the Commissioners, that in the constitution of the 
Finance Committee, every Trustee who is a Member of the House of Commons is, immediately 
upon his being elected or nominated a Trustee, at once a member of the Finance Committee ; in- 
asmuch as the responsibility of the general conduct of the Museum is not with the Secretary, 
but with the whole body of ‘Trustees; and the whole body is represented in that branch 
of the constitution which has the more immediate control of the money affairs of the country, 
namely, in the House of Commons, by such Trustees as are Members of that House; and, 
accordingly, the Finance Committee includes all the Trustees who are Members of the House 
of Commons. 

10070. Is the Finance Committee regularly appointed at certain periods ?—I apprehend 
that the Finance Committee goes on, if I may use the phrase, from year to year, with the 
addition only of those Trustees who, being either at the time of their appointment, or subse- 
quently, Members of the House of Commons, are immediately thereupon added to the number 
of the Finance Committee. 

10071. I understood you to say that the signature of one of the members of the Finance 
Committee was necessary for all payments?—JI have been again unfortunate in presenting 
my meaning to your Lordship. I did not state that it was necessary for all payments; but I 
stated that the signature of the chief of every department was necessary for the payment of 
any bill connected with that department; that the bills, bearing each the signature of the 
chief of the department to which the account belonged, were presented to the Sub-Committee 
of Finance, their clerical accuracy having been verified by some person in the office of the 
Secretary, and their substantial accuracy having been verified by the signature of the chief of 
the department; that then the Trustees forming the Sub-Committee of Finance checked the 
items, cast up the amount, signed, three always in number, the cheques for the amount; and 
that the Trustee who might happen to be in the Chair gave the final sanction to the whole by 
signing his name at the bottom of the page which contained the accounts. 

10072. It is not then necessary that any drafts for payments for any purchases made by the 
Trustees should be signed by a member of the Finance Committee ?—It is not only necessary, but 
it can be signed by no one else; the cheques are signed by three members at least of the Finance 
Committee, and generally the individual who happens to be in the Chair signs his name at 
the top of the three, and the same individual probably then signs his name at the bottom of 
the page in which the account is entered, 

10073. I have then been led into an error by an answer of Mr. Forshall. In Question 1227 
Mr. Forshall was asked, “ Are all drafts for the Museum supposed to be signed by some 
member of the Finance Committee ? «‘ Not necessarily” the answer is. He is asked, ‘‘ Who 
signs them?” He says, “ Any three Trustees ?”—My impression, though I should not like 
hastily to contradict a statement made by one so accurate as Mr. Forshall, is as I have 
already stated. 

10074. Is there any rule which fixes responsibility upon the Sub-Committee of Finance in 
respect of payments ?—I apprehend they take the responsibility, whether it be fixed on them or 
not, by signing the cheques; the individual who signs the account at the bottom of the page 
takes upon himself a higher responsibility, for he in a certain sense may be held to verify the 
accuracy of the whole. 

10075. (Chairman.) Then, in fact, with respect to the financial concerns of the Museum, 
the principle of delegation to a very limited number of Trustees has been in practice, and 
uniformly within your experience observed ?—Uniformly in my experience in practice, but not, 
so far as I recollect, by any formal delegation year after year. My impressionis, that the Finance 
Committee once appointed continues to act. with the addition of any member which may be placed 
upon it: for example, the Right Hon. Thomas Babington Macaulay, when he was elected a 
Trustee, he being then a Member of the House of Commons, was added to the Finance 
Committee ; all Members of the House of Commons ez officio are members, but it is open to 
the Trustees to add others of their body to the Finance Committee. 

10076. (Sir Philip Egerton.) As it appears that the attendance of two members con- 
stitutes a quorum of the Finance Committee, what steps do you take with regard to signing 
cheques when only two members are present ?—I am not aware; but I think it should be 
inquired whether when two members of the Finance Committee only are present, cheques are 
signed : it may be that the Finance Committee has something else to do besides signing the 
cheques. It may be referred to them to consider the expediency of raising the salaries of 


‘certain attendants.—(Mr. Hallam.) 1 believe in that case the cheque is signed by the two, but 


afterwards signed by a third. After the accounts have been audited, the signing the cheque 
must be a matter of form. : 

10077. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) To return to the Reports which are laid upon the table of the 
Trustees, the Commissioners understand that it is in the discretion of the Secretary to read or 
not such parts of them as appear to him to require an answer ?—I believe he exercises a 
discretion chiefly in consideration of the time which the Trustees can allot to the various 
branches of business which he has to bring before them. 


10078. Do the Reports after the meetings lie upon the table of the Trustees ?—I apprehend 
5 B 
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fiot in the sense in which your Lordship puts the question, that they are formally on the table, 
but they are always at the command of any Trustee who may desire to see them. Oa some 
subjects, certainly, they have occupied the frequent attention of several Trustees long after the 
business has been transacted. 

10079. There are some instances which require very considerable attention, in which those 
Minutes and Reports have probably been perused by the Trustees. I am now speaking of the 
ordinary conduct of business ?—I should say that, ordinarily speaking, the Trustees, seeing 
what the general subject of a Report from the Keeper of the Department of Natural History, 
for example, may be, do not, unless some Trustee then present should call the attention of his 
colleagues to it more particularly, think it necessary to do more than hear the parts read which 
the Secretary has selected; but I should say that the exception for the last four or five years is, 
that the Report is not read. I am sure that though the reading may be postponed, as was the 
case in a most remarkable Report of Mr. Gray, the Keeper of the Department of Natural 
History, from one meeting to another, that Report, which deserved the greatest attention, was 
finally and fully read, and, I may add, formally read to the whole body of Trustees present. 

10080. We are told by Sir Henry Ellis in Answer 1000, that when he came to the per- 
formance of Mr. Forshall’s duty the last time, he found that his Quarterly Report was what 
was depended on for the information contained in the Reports of the Head of the Department. 
He says, “ That I learned from the chief clerk, and I wished to conduct the business entirely 
as Mr. Forshall had done while I acted as his deputy ; that there should be no change.” Then 
in Number 1001 he follows out the same answer, referring it all to the Secretary ?—-I think 
the answers which I have already given to Her Majesty’s Commissioners are not inconsistent 
with the evidence given by Sir Henry Ellis. I believe that in point of fact the Reports are 
now much more frequently read in extenso than formerly ; far more since I happened to have 
had the honour of becoming a Trustee; and I think that no important part has ever, so far as I 
am aware of the fact, been omitted or withdrawn from the consideration of the Trustees. As I 
have used the word “ withdrawn,” I may add expressly that by that phrase I not only impute 
no blame to the conduct of the Secretary, but I acknowledge with the strongest sense of its 
value the impartial accuracy with which he has discharged his duty in respect to each depart- 
ment. 

10081. Still it depends upon the Secretary’s discretion, and the faithful discharge of his 
duty, as well as the judicious exercise of that discretion, what the business is which is brought 
before the Trustees. Ifthe Reports are not actually read, and if there is nobody present at 
the meeting but the Secretary and the Trustees, the Trustees can only know from the Secretary’s 
representation what is in the Reports ?—I have taken the liberty of stating already, that the 
exception is now that the Report is not read. The rule generally speaking is, that the Report 
is read. I have also stated that it is not always read on the day on which it is presented, and 
I have given as an illustration of that fact, that a most important Report from Mr, Gray, pre- 
sented, I think, in the month of July, 1848, was not fully and formally read before the Board 
till many months after that day; but that was exactly one of those Reports to which in the 
earlier part of my examination I called the attention of the Royal Commissioners. It was a 
Report which did not require action. It was a Report full of information upon the gradual 
accessions of treasures to the department of which he is the worthy and active keeper; but it 
did not on the day on which it was presented require any action on the part of the ‘Trustees. 

10082. The meetings of the Trustees are not in ordinary cases attended by the Principal 
Librarian ?—I should say not only not in ordinary cases, but never attended by the Principal 
Librarian, as having any right to be present; at all events not as being practically recognized 
as having the right. He is summoned, and his opinion is asked as the case may appear to 
the Trustees to require it; but he is not necessarily, or even generally present. 

10083. Without speaking of the right, I am only talking of his attendance in the ordinary 
course of business. In the ordinary course of business he does not attend ?—In the ordinary 
course of business he does not attend. 

10084. In the ordinary course of business, also, we understand that the heads of depart- 
ments do not attend when the business of their particular department is under consideration ?— 
I apprehend they never attend unless the Trustees think it would be for the interests of the 
public service, in the due discharge of their own duties, that in addition to a report in manu- 
script from the head of a department, there should be a report viva voce, or that he should be 
enabled by being present to give immediate answers to any questions which the Trustees may 
think necessary, in respect either to the report which he may have presented, or to some busi- 
ness which at the moment may have been brought before themselves. 

10085. The decision of the Trustees we understand to be communicated to the heads of the 
departments in the form of a resolution of the Trustees, transmitted by the Secretary to the 
Principal Librarian, and by him sent down to the different officers?—I believe that is the 
regular course of business. I know that it was the case when I first became a Trustee, and I 
have no reason to think that it has been changed since. It was so stated in the examinations 
before the successive Committees of the House of Commons, which sat in 1835 and 1836, and 
I believe it has continued to be the case since. The law recognizes the Principal Librarian, 
notwithstanding the insufficiency of that title to represent his duties, as being practically the 
head under the Trustees of the whole Museum; through him, therefore, the communications 
from the Trustees are distributed to the different departments by the intervention of their 
Secretary, 

10086. The statutes of 1839 refer to certain Sub-Committees; there is not only a Sub- 
Committee of Finance, but there is a Sub-Committee upon Printed Books, a Sub-Committee 
upon Natural History, and a Sub-Committee for Antiquities and Prints. It is the province 
of those Sub-Committees to visit the departments respectively assigned to them, and examine 
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into the progress made by the officers in their catalogues, and otherwise, and to report to the 
General Board of Trustees the state of the department. And it is further said, in Rules 14, 
that to those Sub-Committees shall be referred all questions of detail respecting the depart- 
ments which the Trustees may find it inconvenient to discuss and determine at their ordinary 
meetings. Have those Sub-Committees been regularly appointed ?—I believe not ; my im- 
pression is that the ‘Trustees having in the exercise of their discretion as to the best mode of 
conducting the business of the Museum adopted in 1837, and afterwards in 1839, the theory 
of such Committees, have likewise on the other hand in the exercise of the same discretion, not 
always or even frequently carried into effect such of their own rules and regulations. It is true 
that they have appointed certain Committees; a Committee, for example, on Printed Books, 
the proceedings of which have constituted no inconsiderable part of the Appendix to the docu- 
ments collected by Her Majesty’s Commissioners. The Sub-Committee of Finance has already 
formed the subject of some of the questions put tome. ‘The Sub-Committee on Buildings is a 
Committee which sits frequently. That Committee sits on-a somewhat different foundation from 
the other Committees, inasmuch as though each Committee is named by the General Meeting of 
the Trustees, that Committee has always been considered in a certain degree under the sanction, 
if such be the right word, of Her Majesty’s Commissioners of the ‘Treasury ; it is the only 
Committee in respect to which the names are submitted to the Treasury. I do not mean to 
say that the Treasury have ever exercised, or ever could exercise, any formal veto to the ap- 
pointment of any one member ; but as the buildings of the Museum have been committed not to 
the ‘Trustees, but have been retained by the Treasury,—though the immediate administration 
has, as I have said, been entrusted to a Board sitting here—the Board of Treasury have kept 
that supervision over even the subordinate Board, as to desire to have the names of the Trustees 
constituting such Committee regularly submitted to them. When I say the Treasury haye 
desired this, Iam not aware that there is a formal Minute of Treasury to that effect; but it 
has always been understood, I believe, from the year 1823, when Lord Liverpool’s government 
sanctioned Sir Robert Smirke’s plan for the Museum, and, ina great, degree, committed the 
supervision of it to the Board of ‘Trustees here, that the Lords of the ‘Treasury have exercised 
not merely the financial control which belongs to them in their character of keepers of the 
public purse, but even an official and Parliamentary superintendence, by desiring to know 
who the Trustees might be who were to carry on under them the superintendence of the 
buildings. 

10087. (Chatrman.) Do you consider the interference of the Treasury in that department 
of buildings has been such as to discharge the Trustees acting through their Sub-Committee 
from responsibility as to the architectural qualities of those buildings ?—I should say, as to the 
general character of the architecture, the Trustees cannot claim to themselves the glory of 
having sanctioned it: it would be a happy thing for the Trustees of the British Museum if 
they could feel that they had given encouragement to the plan of the south fagade of the 
British Museum ; that, however, was adopted by Lord Liverpool’s Government, 26 years ago. 
But with respect to the minor arrangements within the Museum, I apprehend nothing would 
have been done without the sanction of the Trustees ; and so recently, I believe, as the month 
of January, 1848—certainly either the winter of 1847 or the early part of the year 1848—the 
Trustees did take upon themselves to address a formal communication, which is possibly in 
your Lordship’s possession, to Her Majesty’s Treasury, applying in the very strongest terms 
for an increase of the buildings, as necessary, equally for the service of the Museum itself, and 
for the convenient distribution of its treasures, and for the public interest and convenience 
therein involved. It was at that time suggested by the Trustees, on the authority of Mr. 
Panizzi, the Keeper of Printed Books, that an elongation of the north front of the Museum 
should be carried eastward; that the building should then be drawn southward to the 
point of intersection with the present fagade; and then that it should meet the present 
facade, or at least a line drawn from behind the present facade, from east to west. This 
suggestion, I have to state, was made in the strongest terms which the Trustees could use, 
as entrusted with a great public duty, to the Lords of the Treasury. To that communication, 
I regret to state, we have had no favourable answer. ‘The reason which I think might fairly 
have justified the Trustees in declining to accept at the moment the magnificent bequest of 
Mr. Grenville, was the impossibility of providing any adequate place of deposit for it. If 
the Trustees had gratefully accepted the bequest, and had at the same time entreated the 
noble persons, who were the executors, either to retain that bequest in their hands, or to admit 
of some other mode of taking charge of it than that of bodily committing it to the Museum, 
the Trustees would have gone to the Chancellor of the Exchequer with a statement which 
to them at least would have appeared irresistible, namely, that one of the most distinguished 
of their own body had, as_ his parting legacy of service to his country, bequeathed the 
treasures of his library to the nation, but that the Trustees of the British Museum, to whose 
care he desired to confide it, were utterly unable to receive the library in a place worthy of 
its permanent deposit. In that case they would have come to the Treasury, and I am sure 
I may say to the House of Commons, with a very strong case for the grant of a sum sufficient 
to realize the suggestion of Mr. Panizzi, namely, to complete another but a subordinate 
square to the east of the present Museum. That opportunity was neglected. I say no 
more than this, that we have all of us had an opportunity of becoming wiser in the last 15 
months than we were two years and a half ago, and I think we now see more clearly than we 
did then, that we could have got a place worthy of Mr. Grenville’s library if we had, by any 
arrangement with the noble persons who were his executors, prevailed on them to hold the 
great library which they were to make over to the ‘Trustees till some adequate place was pre- 
pared for its reception. And let me add, that the public interests would not have suffered, 
inasmuch. as if such application had been made when the bequest was originally granted to the 
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Trustees, and if the Chancellor of the Exchequer had been pleased to comply with it, by this 
time the building might not have been uttterly unprepared for the display of that library, and 
the public would then have been, as they are not now, admitted to its use. _ 

10088. (Mr. Milnes.) Was any such application made to Mr. Grenville’s executors ?— 
No; I have already referred to that in the phrase that we are wiser now than we were at that 
time, : 2 

10089. (The Lord Advocate.) With respect to the three Sub-Committees which are men- 
tioned as appointed by those statutes, you said that in point of fact those Sub-Committees had 
not been regularly appointed ?—My impression 1s, that uo one of them has been regularly 
appointed. b - ee 

10090. I find it stated by Mr. Forshall, that, since 1829, there has been no formal visitation 
of any department by the Trustees ?—I have no recollection of any such ; and when the nega- 
tive is stated by such an authority as Mr. Forshall, I assume that it is literally accurate. 

10091. Then this rule and regulation also, though in existence prior to 1829, and though re- 
ferred to again in the statutes of 1833, and re-enacted in 1839, has practically not been in obsery- 
ance ?—My answer to this question, as my answer to one of the first questions addressed to 
me has been, will be this, that those who framed the statutes for their own guidance, and who 
could on any given day have altered those statutes, or suspended those statutes, found that the 
practical advantage of the appointment of Committees has been obtained without such formal 
appointment. ; %s 

10092. Still, repeating the question put by Lord Seymour, we find in 1859 that a rule 
which formerly existed, but was not observed, is again in 1839 specially re-enacted, but has 
not been observed. What was the reason of that re-enactment ?—I can only say that the 
Trustees who concurred in the re-enactment thought that there was no reason against the 
re-enactment: that it gave them, if they chose it, the power of dividing and distributing the 
business among their own number in such and such proportions; but that, practically speaking, 
the work was done without such formal division and distribution; and they did not think it 
necessary themselves, being the law-makers, either formally to alter the law, or to carry it out. 

10093. (Mr. Milnes.) Did you then regard that regulation as being rather permissive than 
obligatory ?—As the Trustees were themselves the law-makers, it could neither be considered 
permissive or obligatory. Why the form was adopted I am not prepared to say. I take for 
granted, in the first instance, that the original Trustees considered that it might be desirable. 
I take it equally for granted that, in respect to their opinions, such as they may have appeared 
from the repetition of the statutes, the statutes continued to be reprinted; but lam not aware 
that there was any special reason other than that, for the continuance of the statutes upon the 
book, to which my attention has now been called. 

10094. (The Lord Advocate.) I rather think, but I am not sure, that though there might 
have been visitations before, the regulations for the appointment of those Sub-Committees of 
the Trustees were new regulations in 1839, If they were new regulations in 1839, were they 
not intended to obviate some inconvenience which had resulted, or had been supposed to result, 
from the want of some regular communication with the departments ?—I am not prepared to 
state more than that, having perhaps been considered at the time to be a good plan, no expe- 
rience has shown that it was a bad one; but that experience has shown that the service of the 
Museum could go on without it; and that the individual attendance of the Trustees in each 
department has supplied the necessity of a formal appointment of any three of their number to 
visit. I apprehend there are few of the acting Trustees who do not repeatedly make individual 
visits to the different departments, and watch the progress of each. Some may have more 
facilities than others from residence, from leisure, or from taste ; but, generally speaking, I 
apprehend the acting Trustees of the Museum will be found to make such inquiries as may be 
necessary into the condition of the different departments, and are in frequent communication 
with the heads of those departments. 

10095. I see in Chapter I., No. 17, of the Statutes and Rules of 1839, this rule: « Any 
Trustee elected subsequently to May 13, 1837, who shall not give personal attendance at any 
meetings of the Trustees for a period exceeding 12 months, is expected to resign his Trustee- 
ship, or to assign such reasons for his absence as may be satisfactory to a general meeting of 
the Trustees.” Has that rule been acted on at all?—I apprehend it was acted on in one 
instance—that of Lord Carlisle. With respect also to another Trustee, a communication was 
made, which, though not formally, yet practically, was conveyed to him. 

10096. (Chairman.) Entirely with a view to filling up the. place?—Yes, and the place was 
filled up. 

10097. (Mr. Milnes.) Has not a case occurred more than once, in which, if that rule had 
been obligatory, it would have been acted on ?—I am not aware that there were more than 
three cases in which it did occur: I believe, strictly speaking, only two, but I am sure not 
more than three: my impression is, it has been only two; and that, in reference to those two, 
though no formal minute was made, practically such an intimation was given, and with such a 
view as led to the result. 

10098. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) To what extent are the Commissioners to understand that 
the Statutes and Regulations of 1839 are now in force as regards either the Trustees themselves 
limiting their discretion, and pointing out the performance of the duty which they have chosen 
to impose upon themselves, or as binding and obligatory upon the officers of the Museum, not 
the ‘Trustees, but under them ?-—I apprehend that, so far as the Trustees are concerned, it 
was always in their power, as I have already stated, to release themselves from all the statutes 
by altering the statutes—practically, they have done that. 

10099. Without altering the statute by the regular authority of the Trustees, or putting any 
alteration of the statute upon record ?—I apprehend your Lordship has stated what is practi- 
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cally the case—that the Trustees, in the exercise of their discretion, in 1839, made certain 
statutes ; that in the exercise of the same discretion, in 1849, they have not thought fit to act 
upon them. But with respect to the other part of your Lordship’s question, namely, how far 
the statutes may be considered binding upon others, I apprehend the distinction is perfectly 
clear, that when the Trustees enact laws for the government of those under them, and with 
which they do not dispense, they must be considered binding upon all the subordinate members 
of the establishment. 

10100. The difficulty lies here, that we find a code of rules and regulations promulgated 
by the Trustees. Very important it is that such a body as that, consisting of a large number, 
should have passed regulations for their own guidance in the conduct of the ordinary business of 
such an immense institution as this. If we find many of those rules and statutes, some of them 
enacted for the first time in 1839, some of them continuing, but in very express terms, previous 
enactments have never been acted on at all, what I wish to know is, to what extent are those 
rules and regulations not binding upon the Trustees, because they may alter them as they 
please by enacting new rules, and may not observe them if they please, because there is no one 
to question their non-observance. ‘To what extent are we, who have those rules laid before us 
as showing the mode in which the Museum is managed, to know the rules by which the 
management of the Museum is practically guided ?— Your Lordship has probably received 
from others, as well as from myself, large information as to the facts—whether the Trustees of 
the Museum were technically correct in suspending instead of repealing the rule which they 
adopted for their own guidance. I will not presume to discuss or even to allude to it before this 
Royal Commission,—but I repeat, very respectfully, my conviction, that inasmuch as the 
were rules for their own guidance, which they might on any given day have repealed as well as 
suspended, it can hardly be considered as a matter of more than formal charge, and not 
affecting the substantial merits of their administration, that they did not repeal instead of 
suspend the statutes, to which my attention has now been called. 

10101. There is no resolution of the Trustees, as I understand, suspending any one of those 
acts and regulations ?—I apprehend there is no paper of the kind, but it has been done prac- 
tically. 

10102. Practically, are the Commissioners to consider any one of those rules and regulations 
binding upon the body of Trustees, while they exist unrecalled and unrepealed by the body? 
—I apprehend that the rules for their own government may be extracted as well from their 
conduct as from the mere form of the statutes, it being always, I beg most respectfully to 
submit to Her Majesty’s Commissioners, as much in the power of the Trustees to have 
repealed as to have suspended. ‘They were not statutes imposed upon them for their govern- 
ment by an external authority, they were rules framed for their own guidance by themselves ; 
and if, in the course of the year 1849, they have found it expedient to alter practically the rules 
which they thought wise in 1839, it does not seem more than a technical error, if an error at 
all, that they have not formally put on paper a statute repealing the statutes now under 
consideration. 

10103. (Mr. Milnes.) Were not those regulations in the nature of standing orders, which 
might be considered as rules for the guidance of the business continually transacted by the 
officers of the Museum till they were repealed ? —TI am quite willing to admit that, in 
theory, the course would have been far better either not to have enacted statutes in 1839 which 
were not such as the Trustees were prepared to follow out in 1849, or when. their inconvenience, 
or, perhaps, I should rather say, their needlessness, had been by experience discovered, or te 
have oheyed them. 

10104. You state that their needlessness has been discovered by experience ; does it appear 
that they were ever tried at all?—With respect to the rules, to which the Lord Advocate 
referred, of the year 1839, I believe they were not tried. Why the system was not adopted, I 
can only explain by repeating that, practically, visitations have been made, though not by 
three ata time. Practically, the Trustees who generally take a more active part in the British 
Museum, do know what is going on in the different departments. 

10105. (The Lord Advocate.) The difference does not arise between 1839 and 1849, but 
between 1839 and 1840, for the non-observance took place the next year. It is exactly the 
same as if those statutes and regulations never had been passed by the Trustees, or promul- 
gated at all, for they are not observed. Is it right that those statutes and regulations should 
be laid down by the Trustees for their own guidance, and published as a code by which the 
business of the Museum is to be conducted, and yet that, in those very essential points, they 
should not be observed ?—I have already admitted that 1 am not prepared to defend the 
abstract propriety of the course which was adopted, I think it would have been far better 
either not to have framed these statutes, or, when they were framed, and from reconsideration, 
I will not say experience, found to be inexpedient, at once to have withdrawn them. 

10106. Under what authority are those statutes and reculations made ?—I apprehend by 
certain powers vested in the Trustees by Acts of Parliament. 

10107. Under that statutory power you pass those rules and regulations ?—Yes. 

10108. Can you inform the Commissioners whether those rules and regulations are reported 
to Parliament, or to the Secretary of State, or in any form communicated, as the rules and 
regulations of the Trustees, to any public body or any public functionary ?—T am not prepared 
to give an answer to that question. 

10109. They are, I understand, printed ?—They are printed. 

10110. Are they printed exclusively for the use of the Museum 2—Yes, I apprehend, they 
are printed, I will not say exclusively for the use of the Museum, including therein the Trustees 
themselves ; but they are distributed to each Trustee and to each head of a department, and 
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pared to give the Commissioners any detailed account. I have no doubt such statutes as 

existed during the progress of the inquiries in the House of Commons in 1835 and 1836 were 

submitted to Parliament, and in that case were printed in the Appendix to the two volumes ; 
but in that case they were submitted for the information of the highest authority, and not for 
sanction or control. 

10111. T understand that there are no means, except by inquiry into what has actually been 
the practice of the Trustees, of knowing how much of those rules and regulations affecting the 
Trustees themselves are now in operation ?—I am hardly prepared to answer in the affirmative 
to the proposition so Jaid down. [ think that, with respect to the formation of committees and 
to the visitation of the Museum, the two points to which my attention has been chiefly directed 
in the course of the inquiry, it would be quite correct to state that the authority is the practice 
rather than the written book ; but with respect to other things which constitute the essence ot 
the government of the Museum, I have no reason to think, and I have never heard it asserted, 
that the conduct of the Trustees has been inconsistent with the rules which they have adopted 
for the guidance of others. 

10112. I understand the answers which you have made have been directly to my questions, 
which were limited, as far as regarded Sub-Committees, to those Sub-Committees referred to 
in the articles and rules, which I read, for the purpose of periodical visitation in the Museum? 
—The answers which I have had the honour of giving have been limited to the questions 
addressed to me. Her Majesty’s Commissioners are aware that other Committees have been 
formed of the general body by the Trustees for specified and special objects, 

10113. (Lord Seymour.) I understood you to say, that though with regard to some ques- 
tions and some of the subdivisions, which, according to the rules, should have had a Sub-Com- 
mittee appointed to consider them, there was no Sub-Committee ; yet that, with regard to 
printed books, for instance, there was a properly named Sub-Committee ?—It is clear that, on 
the subject of the Printed Book Department, there was a formal Committee appointed. ‘That 
Committee, in the first instance, consisted of the present Bishop of London and Lord Stanley, 
and I believe myself. There was also a Committee of Natural History, of which I recollect 
Lord Cawdor was a member. 

10114. When we asked the Secretary for the names of the Sub-Committeee, he said he could 
not tell the names with perfect accuracy. In Question 1213 he was asked, « Do you allow a 
Trustee to attend a Sub-Committee, whose appointment upon that Sub-Committee does not 
appear upon the minutes?” To which he answers,—“I should not be cognizant of the fact, 
very likely.” From the whole of the Secretary’s evidence, it was quite clear that he was not 
cognizant of the fact who were the members of the different Sub-Committees ?—My answer 
would be, with the permission of the Commissioners, somewhat in substance that which I have 
already stated, that the Committees, when not named formally year by year, have consisted of 
those Trustees who had been in the first instance named as members of such Committees. 
Those members may have been removed by death, and other members may have been added ; 
but the general principle has been always, with the exception of the Committee on Buildings, 
that every Trustee who attended should be a member of such Sub-Committee. 

10115. The Standing Committee was open to all the members of the General Board of 
Trustees, and the Sub-Committees were also open to any members who chose to attend ?—Yes, 
but not to vote. They were present at the discussions. In point of fact I may say, and 
without exaggeration I am thankful to say it, that while there has been a very full and free 
discussion amongst ourselves, there has not only not been no one instance of bad feeling amougst 
us, but there has been very rarely indeed a division. I am almost afraid I may have been the 
first person who did divide the Trustees; but at all events, that has not happened more than 
two or three times; and generally speaking, we either, by the force of reasoning, or by the 
effect of good temper, decide a question without a formal division; and I do not at this 
moment recollect more than two instances in which a formal division has taken place, in one of 
which, I believe, I was left in a minority of one. 

10116. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) I see by the statute, the 26th of George II., chapter 2, the 
Trustees are incorporated, and that they have a power to make bye-laws and ordinances for the 
purposes of the Act. I presume it is upon that statutory power that the rules and regulations 
are enacted and passed by the Trustees ?—Exactly so. 

10117. Do you think the Trustees having passed rules and regulations at a general meeting, 
in the exercise of the power conferred by this statute, are entitled to disregard those rules in 
the ordinary course of business, simply because the Trustees at another general meeting, might 
disregard and alter them ?—I have already stated that I do not venture to defend in theory the 
course which has been adopted. I have gone farther and said, that probably it would have 
been better either not to have enacted the statutes, or to have obeyed them; to have repealed 
them rather than to have suspended them. But I have humbly submitted that no practical 
evil has resulted in the management of the Museum from the noncompliance by the ‘[’rustees 
with the laws which they have made for their own government, which they might on any day 
have repealed. 

10118. (Mfr. Milnes.) Referring to the 10th and 11th statutes, would you regard a general 
visitation as being obligatory upon the ‘Trustees, or would you regard the phrase in the 11th 
Statute, namely, that “ besides the said annual visitation, the Trustees, at any general meeting 
of Comnniittee nay appoint visitations, either of the whole or of any part of the collections, as 
often and on such days as they shall think fit,” as implying that the 11th statute was simply 
permissive, and one entirely dependent upon the good pleasure of the Trustees ?—I should con- 
sider it was permissive, but that the general annual visitation was obligatory ; that in addition 
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to that which was obligatory, it was permissive to the Trustees to appoint visitations, either of 
the whole or any part of the collections as often and on such days.as they might think fit. 

10119. And that, therefore, those visitations not having been carried out, implies that the 
Trustees did not think fit to do so?—You have stated exactly the case upon which I apprehend 
the Trustees have acted. They have not thought fit to exercise the discretion which they had 

iven to themselves. 

10120. (The Lord Advocate.) Do you consider that the Act and Ordinances framed by the 
Trustees at a general meeting, and promulgated as the statutes and rules made under their 
authority, binding upon all their Committees, upon the Standing Committee of the Trustees, 


upon the Sub-Committee of Finance, and upon every other Committee which is appointed ?— 
I apprehend, unless they are relaxed by the authority of the General Board, and practically 
therefore suspended, they are binding; and that every law is binding, unless it be either 
formally repealed, in which case cadit questio, or unless it be practically suspended by the 
disuse of the body itself by which it was framed, and for the guidance of which it. was enacted. 

10121. Has it been the course of business in the management of this corporation, that the 
corporation should, by its corporate Act, pass bye-laws so recently as 1839 or 1833, and allow 
them not to be observed by all their Sub-Committees, including the Standing Committee ?—I 
ean only state in substance what I almost fear I must have wearied Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners in stating, that I do not pretend to defend the course which has been adopted. I contend 
simply that there has been no disservice to the management of the Museum, by the Trustees 
not exercising a particular power which they had conferred upon themselves. 1 repeat for the 
third or fourth time that I am very willing to admit that a better course might have been 
adopted. I contend simply that no evil has arisen, except inthe point of theory, from the course 
which has been adopted, 

10122. (Mr. Milnes.) Do you regard the general visitation which has been mentioned in 
section 10 as different in kind from the visitations which are recommended in the ensuing sec- 
tions 2—I do; I consider the one to be obligatory and the other to be permissive. 

10123. (The Lord Advocate.) Do you happen to be aware that the heads of departments 
have complained that there has been a want of sufficient direct communication between them- 
selves and the Trustees ?—Except so far as it may have been stated in the evidence before the 
Commissioners, I am not aware of it. As a Trustee I think I may state with confidence that 
no such complaint has ever been made to the Board of Trustees; but I cannot conceal from 
myself that I have heard, and perhaps have seen, that such complaints have been made, though 
they have not been made to ourselves as Trustees. If I may be permitted to add another 
sentence to the answer which I have already given to the question, I would state that whenever 
a case of difficulty, or where a difference of opinion may arise between any members of the 
Board of Trustees, it has been not only frequently, but I believe invariably the practice of the 
Board of Trustees to request the attendance of the officer in whose department the matter of 
difficulty may have arisen. 

10124. (Sir Charles Lemon.) In Question 1145 it is said, ‘“‘ then his recommendation,” 
that is the recommendation of the head of the department, who you say is frequently con- 
sulted, but not always, “ might be rejected, without his knowing upon what grounds, or 
having an opportunity of explaining why he has made that recommendation,” The answer is 
« Yes,” Then the next question is, “ Do you consider that that is very likely to promote good 
understanding and cordial zeal on the part of men whose responsibility and character depend 
upon the efficiency of their departments, if when their suggestions are not attended to, they 
do not even know why they are not attended to? I think they would generally know why they 
are not attended to, from the minute which is made.” Is it the practice of the Trustees to 
return a formal answer to applications which are so made ?—My impression is, that no formal 
answer is made, except that to which I have already adverted, namely, that the reports of 
each department, being submitted to the Trustees through the Principal Librarian, with his 
observations upon each, if he shall think it necessary to make any, the Board of Trustees 
adopt or reject the recommendation in the application without communicating, generally 
speaking, the reason of such rejection or of such adoption to the head of the department; but 
I have already stated, that in cases of difficulty or of difference of opinion among the Trustees, 
the individual head of the department is called in and examined. In that case, vivd voce, he has 
the power of strengthening the recommendations which he had embodied in his written report ; 
and in that case, it cannot be necessary that any formal reason should be given to him why 
the Trustees do not, or do, as the case may be, concur in the recommendation which he has made, 

10125. My question was more with respect to the reply made by the Trustees, whether 
the heads of departments are not in some instances left rather to learn whether their recom- 
mendation has been accepted or refused, simply by the fact of whether it is or is not acted 
on?—I apprehend that that is quite the case. Take, for instance, the case of the Keeper of 
Antiquities : he recommends the purchase of the fragment of a golden bracelet at a given snm. 
The Trustees permit him, if he should have an adequate sum in his hands out of the amount 
which had been appropriated at the commencement of the year to the use of the department, 
to purchase such fragment, or they do not. The responsibility is after all upon them, the 
Trustees; and if it be a case so obvious, that without communication with him they may 
sanction the purchase, they sanction such purchase accordingly. If, on the contrary, it be 
obvious from the amount in his hands, as compared with the probable demands of the current 
year, that he cannot afford to give 1002. or 150/., or whatever it may be, for the particular 
object which he recommends to be purchased, the Trustees will most probably call him in; 
but if not, their answer would be, that the funds of the department were not adequate to the 
purchase, and they did not think it expedient. Her Majesty’s Commissioners will understand, 
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ment for the current year: this sum is fixed after a report from the head of each department ; 
it is fully considered by the Finance Committee; and is then adopted by the General Board, 
and forms the subject of the Parliamentary Estimate submitted to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It is not in the discretion of the ‘Trustees, when they have appropriated the sum of 
2,500/. for example, to the Department of Antiquities, to authorize the keeper of that depart- 
ment to make purchases to the extent of 3,000/. ; but if there be an object of art for which he 
requires a further expenditure of 500/., the ‘Trustees have no other discretion than to go to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and apply for a specific grant. Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners will see that this has been done repeatedly in the course of the last 20 years, and with 
more or less success, inasmuch as frequently the Lords of the ‘Treasury have not thought it 
to be a part of their duty to comply with the recommendations and applications of the 
Trustees. NY ny a, d 

10126. That applies rather to the actual reply which is made, or to the decision of the 
Trustees with respect to an application when made, than to the mode in which it is commu- 
nicated ; is there any definite mode in which the resolutions of the Trustees are transmitted 
to the heads of the departments >—My impression is, that the universal and uniform course 
is for the Secretary, as soon as possible after the minutes have been adopted by the general 
meeting, to communicate the result of each application; in other words, to communicate each 
resolution to the Principal Librarian, who thereupon distributes to the different departments 
the resolutions affecting each, 

10127. So that in any case with regard, it might be, to the proceedings respecting the 
catalogue, if any recommendation had been sent in by Mr. Panizzi, and no definite answer 
given to him, the neglect would have been on the part of the Secretary, and not from the 
usual course of proceeding of the Trustees?—I have already said that there were two func- 
tionaries through whom the resolutions of the Trustees were conveyed, and distributed to the 
different departments. The question implies, that if in any instance no such communication 
shall have been made to Mr. Panizzi, the failure of such communication must be attributed 
to the Secretary. Now, without entering into any question upon which I have not yet been 
asked with respect to the particular department to which the last question refers, I will only 
venture to state that it does not follow, that, because a communication may not have reached 
Mr. Panizzi—a fact which I do not admit, and which I do not deny—the fault would be with 
the Secretary exclusively, and may not have been with the other officer ; but I beg to be under- 
stood, as stating that I do not admit the fact, except as an illustration, because 1do not know 
anything about it. 

10128. ( Chairman.) Will you allow me to call your attention to a particular instance given 
in Sir Frederic Madden’s evidence? He was asked whether the cases in his large room were 
glazed, to which he replies, “ They are not glazed.” Have you made any application to the 
Trustees upon the subject? “Ihave. I have proposed to them to glaze the cases.’’ Have 
you received any answer to that application? ‘‘ None whatever,” and so on. Is that the 
usual course of proceeding? ‘It is sometimes the case, and not unfrequently that reports 
are not answered” ?—The question which your Lordship has now addressed to me, assumes 
that the Trustees, having come to a conclusion upon a particular application made by Sir 
Frederic Madden, in respect to the glazing of certain portions of his department, did not 
communicate such decision in the usual way to him as the head of that department. 

10129. Is not the question rather, whether it is usual to communicate such determinations 
or not ?>—My answer would be that non constat there was any decision at all. ‘The subject 
might have been continued under discussion; and I apprehend that that was the very fact in 
the case to which your Lordship adverts. I apprehend, but I speak with some distrust of 
my recollection, aud I have not seen that evidence, that it was at the very period when the 
great discussion was going on as to the appropriation of the south-west room, or what is some- 
times called the western room of the Manuscript Department, now occupied temporarily by 
the Grenville Library. In the course of the discussions to which the great bequest of Mr. 
Grenville led, Mr, Panizzi and Sir Frederic Madden were unhappily not always in agree- 
ment. I recollect that there was a question as to glazing certain portions of Sir Frederic 
Macden’s suite of apartments for the reception of certain manuscripts; but those manuscripts 
at the moment were under glazed cases in the room now lent to the Printed Book Depart- 
ment; and therefore, till the discussions had been terminated, and the appropriation of the 
room more fixedly determined, I think I find in this circumstance some reason for the fact, 
of which I was not immediately aware, that an answer may not have been given so soon to 
Sir Frederic Madden’s representations as he might have expected, and as in ordinary circum- 
stances would have been the case. 

10130. You do not consider that an instance which illustrates the general practice ?—My 
impression is, that it does not; I am ignorant of the particular fact, and even of the date. 


[ The Witness withdrew. | 


Adjourned to Monday next at Twelve o'clock. 
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Viscount Cannine, Lord Wrorrestey, Bishop of Norwicu, Sir Paitie Eaerton, Sir C. 
Lemon, Sir Ropericx I, Murcuison, The Lorp Apvocatr, and Mr, Mitnes. 


Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Bart., M.P., further examined. 


10131. (The Lord Advocate). Upon the last occasion you were asked a good many 
questions about the Rules and Regulations. Do you consider that the Committee of Trustees, 
with reference to their quorum, and with reference to their mode of procedure, are bound by the 
Rules and Regulations, or that they can dispense with them at their pleasure ?—I apprehend 
that a quorum is always formed before any real business is done, except in rare instances when 
de bene esse proceedings go on, and are confirmed by the concurrence of some other ‘Trustee or 
Trustees, as the case may be, to whom they are submitted (that is a very rare case), or who 
may come in and personally examine the papers. The rare instance to which I refer is the 
case, for example, of the proceedings of the Committee on Buildings, in which, for the 
advantage of the judgment of the Earl of Aberdeen, proceedings have been submitted to him, 
when an actual quorum has been formed without him. 

10132. The dispensing power (if [ may so speak) which you consider to be competent to 
the Board of Trustees themselves with respect to the Rules and Regulations, of course you do 
not consider to be competent to a Committee ?—I have already stated that I believe that the 
exception is rare in which a quorum of the Committee has not been formed before any decision 
has been recorded. 

10133. If there were exceptions, these exceptions amounted to irregularities ?— Pro tanto, 
they amounted to irregularities. Your Lordship will perhaps excuse my adding, that the 
proceedings of all such Committees, whether ab initio regular, or subsequently made regular 
by the sanction of other members, are always confirmed by a General Meeting. 

10134. Are the Reports of those Sub-Committees regularly read over at the larger 
meetings of the Trustees ?—My recollection does not furnish me with any particular instance 
of an exception. The rule is to read them over; and I am perfectly sure that for the last four 
or five years, inthe vast majority of cases, they have been read over. Your Lordship will 
observe, that ‘my answers have had reference, generally speaking, to the proceedings of the 
Trustees within the last four or five years. 

10135. But there were several instances to which we called your attention particularly, 
following immediately after the Rules and Regulations were passed ?— Your Lordship refers 
to the year 1839, I apprehend. 

10136. 1839, and the immediately following years, 1840 and 1841. You are acquainted, 
of course, with the history of the Secretary’s office ?—In the same way in which my colleagues, 
the other Trustees, are acquainted with it. I have no personal means of knowledge. The 
general observation which each ‘Trustee gives to the affairs of the Museum familiarizes him, 
in some degree, with the functions of each of the officers; and in that sense, I venture to 
think that I have some knowledge of the office of the Secretary. 

10137. The duties of the Secretary appear to have been originally performed by the Prin- 
cipal Librarian ?—I have no doubt that statement is perfectly correct. For the first three or four 
years after the foundation of the Museum, those duties were discharged by the Principal 
Librarian; then in rotation by the heads of departments ; then by the head of one, permanently ; 
and after an interval, by the present Principal Librarian, then head of another department. [ 
think, that when the business of the Museum had increased in an immense ratio, and when a 
change took place in the office of the Principal Librarian, by the death of the late Mr. Planta, 
the Trustees of that day thought it necessary to invest a particular individual with the office of 
Secretary, and with that only; and Mr. Forshall, who at that time was at the head of the Depart- 
ment of Manuscripts, was appointed Secretary, and he has continued to discharge the duties of 
the office with a zeal and an accuracy, and (as [ have already taken the liberty of stating to Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners) with an impartiality, which I believe could not be exceeded in the case 
of any functionary haying in charge, and being bound to represent, the interest of so many others. 

10138. He at one time discharged the duties of Secretary along with those of the Keeper of 
Manuscripts?—I do not deny it, but I do not know it. I am quite sure that it was for a short 
time only; it was not for any length of time. When I had the honour of being appointed a 
Trustee, Mr. Forshall, to the best of my belief, held the office of Secretary, and of Secretary 
only. This is a fact which has probably been already stated in evidence to your Lordships by 
Mr. Forshall himself; and as I was not connected with the Museum at the time of his entering 
its service, my evidence is imperfect, and his would be actual knowledge. 

10139. Mr. Forshall, at Question 385 and subsequent questions, is asked—‘* You are 
Secretary to the Trustees of the Britis Museum ?—I am. How long have you been in that 
situation ?—Since February, 1828. Did you occupy any situation in the Museum before you 
became Secretary ?—Yes; I had, almost immediately before, been appointed Keeper of the 
Manuscripts; and for some years before I was Assistant-Keeper of the Manuscripts. You 
held the office of Keeper of the Manuscripts and that of Secretary together for some years ?— 
I did. When did you cease to hold the office of Keeper of the Manuscripts, and take the office 
solely of Secretary ?2—In July, 1837.” You observe that Mr. Forshall held the office of 
Keeper of Manuscripts along with the oftice of Secretary for several years, namely, from 
February, 1828, to July, 1837 ?—Yes. 

10140, And after that time he was solely Secretary 7—Yes. 
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10141. Can you state to the Commission the grounds upon which the ‘Trustees thought it 
proper to appoint a sole Secretary instead of continuing the discharge of those duties by an 
officer of the Museum, either by the Principal Librarian, as at one time, or by one of the 
heads of departments P—I have already, in some degree, suggested the reason, when I stated 
that the business had increased to an extent which rendered it almost, if not absolutely, 
impossible for any one gentleman to combine the adequate and just discharge of them with 
the discharge of duties attaching to him in any other position, at one and the same time, in the 
Museum. ibe 

10142. The present salary is 700/. a-year. Can you state to the Commissioners the succes- 
sive augmentations that were made in that salary from the time of his first appointment ’—No 
doubt I could state them, by reference to papers; but the reference to papers would (Gf I may 
take the liberty of so stating), be a reference to papers which Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
have now placed before me. I should be giving them needless trouble if | took documents of 
their own collection, and re-stated to them facts, which, Iam bound to own, are not at the 
moment within my own recollection. 

10143. Was there any great addition made to the duties of the Secretary subsequent to the 
rules and regulations of 1839 ’—Subsequent to the sittings of the Committee of the House of 
Commons, which met for the first time in the spring of 1835, and was revived at the begin- 
ning of the session of 1836, it is perfectly clear that great additional duties were imposed upon 
the office of Secretary, inasmuch as the whole proceedings known by the name of the Registra- 
tion, were proceedings originating in the recommendation, or suggestion, at all events, of the 
Committee, to which I have already adverted. That produced the necessity of great increase 
in the staff of the office of Secretary, and I am not aware whether that increase has been en- 
larged since that time hy more than perhaps the addition of one clerk; but, upon that point, I 
wish not to be held to speak with special accuracy. 

10144, The Commissioners have before them the statutes of 1839, which prescribe a great 
many duties to be performed by the Secretary, as appertaining to his office. Has any addition 
been made since 1839 to those duties ’—Large additions have been made, in the nature of 
things ; but no addition, so far as I recollect, have been made upon specific minutes by the 
Trustees. The additions to which I have already called your Lordship’s attention are addi- 
tions arising from the increase of the collections, and the increase, therefore, of the communica- 
tions which necessarily pass through the Secretary, and from him to the Trustees, 

10145. But no additional class of duties has been thrown upon him ?—To the best of my 
recollection, no one class of duties has been added to the duties of the Secretary since the year 
1839. 

10146. Have you paid particular attention to registrations that are carried through the Se- 
cretary’s office ?—I will not presume to say that I paid more attention than my colleagues, the 
other Trustees. [have very frequently had occasion to look at the entries that have been made. 
I concur with the Committee of the House of Commons in two sessions, and indeed, I believe, 
with most of those who have paid any attention to the affairs of the Museum, in considering 
that a registration is a desirable addition to the proceedings which previously had taken place. 
Instances might easily be given. It is enough for me to state, that in the absence of such a 
security, a large collection of very valuable prints might have been introduced into the Museum, 
and no security given or taken that such collection remained in its integrity at the end of the 
following year. I hope Her Majesty’s Commissioners will not suppose that I allude to an 
instance of breach of trust, or insinuate any such thing, because I solemnly assure them that 
I believe that no such breach of trust has existed, either in the case of an officer of the Museum 
or of any person admitted to the Museum, for a great many years. But I only mean to state 
that there was no absolute impossibility that such a thing could take place, inasmuch as there 
was no registration of the articles introduced, and that consequently there could be no check at 
any future time, in order to ascertain whether such a collection remained, or did not remain, in 
its entirety. 

10147. The object of the registration, I presume, was, to establish a check against the de- 
partment to which the acquisition belonged ?—If the question implies, which, I believe, could 
hardly be the case, that it was thought necessary to check any one given department, or all the 
departments collectively, I should humbly express my hope that no such instance had existed, 
and, therefore, that it could not have been with a view to such necessity that the registration 
system was adopted, but it was adopted as a security to each department, as well as to the Mu- 
seum and the nation. 

10148. If it was not meant as a check against the department, I am at a loss to understand 
exactly what was the object of the registration. I misunderstood your answer, because J 
thought you said that the object of the registration was to insure, for instance, that a collection 
of prints, given to the Museum, was not, in the course of the year, dilapidated, but that it might 
be found in its entirety at the end of that year; and then I said, that the object of the regis- 
tration was to create a check against the department, so as to charge the department with the 
prints or articles received, and to furnish means of ascertaining whether at any particular period 
those acquisitions remained in their departments, or what had become of them. Is not that so ? 
—It is quite clear that your construction of the case, and my answer to it, is, so far as you have 
recited it, correct; but your Lordship will excuse me for reminding you, that I refer to two 
points, namely, to the security of the department, which I did not believe ever had been im- 
peached in the minds of Her Majesty’s Commissioners, and also to those who were admitted 
into the Museum. TI think that I introduced that phrase: I am sure I meant it; and that it 
was a security to the departments themselves, that they might know that when Mr. A. or 
Mr. B. was admitted into the print-room, the register shows that so many prints were com- 
mitted to his inspection in such a volume, and that when he returned the volume, if one was 
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missing, it might be known in a moment that it was missing under the temporary inspection of 
Mr. A. or Mr. B., as the case might be. 

10149. In so far as regards the last object, namely, the protection of the departments against 
visitors, if I may so speak, does that require the registration to be made by the Secretary, or 
would not tne registration be better and more effectually made in the department itself, and 
under the superintendence of the head of the department ?—You obtain a double security ; I 
can say no more than that. It is very true, that, in the first instance, you have the security of 
the keeper of any given department, and as your Lordship has taken the case, which, indeed, 
I believe I suggested, of the Department of Prints and Drawings, I follow it up; I say you 
have a security by the registration that such articles, such a collection of prints, for instance, 
has been entrusted to the keeper of that department ; in that respect he is made responsible to 
the general body of the Trustees for having received a volume containing such and such prints; 
he superadds to that the security of his own catalogue, but each article is marked with a stamp 
when it is registered, and in that state the aggregate collection is committed to the charge of 
the keeper of that department. 

10150. Then, do you understand that the keeper of the department is to make out a cata- 
logue separate from the register, which is handed to him with the acquisition in the register ?— 
Decidedly. The register is the slightest index which is consistent with the identification of the 
articles enumerated. ‘The catalogue, which is made by the keeper of the department, will pro- 
bably enter into details which are perfectly needless for the purpose of identifying a particular 
plate which may be found in a particular volume, but which, at the same time, are important 
particulars to the illustration of the state of art, and are useful to those who consult the cata- 
logue of the prints, engravings, or drawings. 

10151. Independent of the catalogue, as you must have a catalogue of the nature that you 
have now described in every department, is the register of any use at all, except as instituting a 
check against the department ; because after it goes into the department, the head of the 
department is to catalogue, and all the objects which are in the register are then inserted in 
the catalogue, and that of course forms a proper check at the instance of the department against 
the inferior officers and against visitors. If such a catalogue is to be made, is the register of 
any use, except as a check against the department itself?—Your Lordship will see that the 
index or inventory, or registration volume, isa brief notice of the articles; that notice is 
entered in a moment within a day or two after the article itself is received ; perhaps it may 
occupy the keeper of that particular department a week, or a month. or several months, to 
give a full and artistic description of the several articles when the formal catalogue is to be 
made. Inthe mean time—if it be the pleasure of the Commissioners that it should be con- 
sidered as a check upon the department—it is a check upon the department ; it is a check on 
the part of the Trustees, that their officer who has the duty of receiving articles to be trans- 
mitted to that department, to the Printed Book Department or to the M anuscript Department, 
has done his duty by them, and by the country on whose behalf these articles are committed 
to the Trustees of the British Museum ; that subsequently they will be catalogued in a form 
and manner more suitable to the purposes of men of archeological science, or bibliographic 
science, or artistic science, as the case may be. 

10152. It was not that the Commissioners considered it as a check ; but the Commissioners 
were only anxious to know, or I was only anxious to know, whether the Trustees considered 
this register which is made in the Secretary’s office as a check upon the departments ?—I have 
already included, in my previous answers, the fact that it is a check upon the departments. It 
is not intended for that object exclusively; but it is practically a check, and as such it was 
adopted I believe by the Trustees (for I do not think they have the entire credit of the forma- 
tion of the inventory) ; it was adopted by the Trustees at the suggestion of the Committee of 
the House of Commons. 

10153. Do you consider such a check against the departments to be necessary or proper, in 
the management of such an institution as the British Museum ?—Certainly. If I had not so 
considered it, although my attention was never specially drawa to it with any reference to its 
being invidious, I certainly should have seen no reason to alter the plan. 

10154. Then if the registration is to operate as a check against the department, is it so con- 
ducted as to form an effectual check in practice ?—I have no reason to doubt it; in fact the 
objections which have been urged to it rather imply, because they state as a matter of com- 
plaint that it is a somewhat rigorous check, inconvenient in some ways to the other depart- 
ments; and it has been frequently urged that each department should receive the articles 
destined for it, without the intervention of any such preliminary check on the part of the 
Trustees generally through their Secretary. The Trustees have not felt that these complaints 
were so grave and so well sustained as to justify them in altering the course which they adopted, 
if not with entire conviction at the time, yet certainly from respectful deference to suggestions 
which were made to them by two Committees of the House of Commons, and which they have 
not themselves seen any reason to change. 

10155. Now, to take the Department of Printed Books, does the registration of the books, 
and the stamping of the books in the office of the Secretary, which occupies a great deal of 
time, and is represented as forming a very important part of his duties, create an effectual 
check, against the Department of Printed Books, of the books received into the Museum, and 
how ?—The case of the Keeper of the Printed Books Department may be somewhat different 
from the case of the others; but in the case of the other departments, the rule of the Trustees 
has been (and I do not know that such rule has been violated ina single instance), that the 
keeper (I will return to the illustration of the Keeper of the Prints and Drawings), that the 
keeper of the department to which any collection has been transferred from the office of the 
Secretary, gives a receipt for the same. In that way, not merely does the PANS ANS that the 
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Museum has received a volume containing a series of engravings from Rembrandt, for example, 
but the Trustees know that such collection of engravings from Rembrandt, has been safely 
delivered to the keeper of the department to which it belongs, and they hold his receipt for the 
same. The same rule has been applied to every other department, and has never (so far 
as I recollect) been resisted in any department, except perhaps (and there I speak with some 
doubt) by the Keeper of the Printed Books Department. When I say “resisted,” I mean to 
make the exception between complaint and non-obedience. 

10156. Has the Keeper of the Printed Books Department disobeyed, or refused to obey, 
the injunctions of the Trustees, with respect to giving acknowledgments of the books which he 
entered in his department ?—I will not say that he has disobeyed, and I specially made a dis- 
tinction between complaint and non-obedience. That the Keeper of the Printed Books 
Department has complained, is distinctly in my recollection. I will not trust my memory, or 
do a possible injustice to the keeper of any one department, so far as to say that he has re- 
sisted. 

10157. What has he complained of ?— His complaint has been that a needless and vexatious 
intervention has been raised by the Trustees, through their officers, against his receiving direct 
from some bookseller at Berlin, for example, Mr. Asher, a collection of books which he had 
ordered, and the bill for which he had examined and ticked. 

10158. Has the complaint been that the system of registration, in the opinion of that officer, 
was not an effectual check, or was not useful as a system of registration, or has he in any way 
not done what the Trustees desired him to do, or complained of their order to do the thing, 
either obeying or disobeying ?—I have already stated that, so far as my recollection goes, I 
would not trust it to say that there has been any other resistance than complaint: I guarded 
myself specially upon that point; not that Iam aware that the resistance might not have 
proceeded beyond complaint, but simply that my own individual recollection does not enable 
me to go further. 

10159. It has been represented to the Commissioners that the accounts for the books, for 
instance, which are specially revised by the head of the Department of Printed Books, and 
for the accuracy of which he is responsible, that those accounts being regularly signed by him 
form an article of charge against his department, which would be a perfectly conclusive article 
of charge, if the books contained in those accounts were once handed over to him ; and it has 
been further represented to the Commissioners that, in point of fact, those books go to the 
Secretary’s office; that in the Secretary’s office they are registered in such manner as we have 
seen by index and being stamped ; but that they go from the Secretary’s office into the Depart- 
ment of Printed Books, without any check or any account being asked or required to show that 
the books which have passed through the Secretary’s office, contained in the account after being 
stamped, have got into that Department of Printed Books. At this moment, according to the 
information which has been laid before the Commissioners, this registration, instead of being a 
check on the Department of Printed Books, in point of fact, by interposing a third party between 
that Department and the accounts, relieves the Department of Printed Books of any responsi- 
bility, because you cannot charge the Department of Printed Books with any book specially 
which has been in the hands of the Secretary for registration and stamping ?—I may be quite 
wrong in my apprehension of the case, and I may have failed altogether to make even such 
apprehension of the case as I entertain intelligible to Her Majesty’s Commissioners ; but my 
conviction is, that if a given book, Audubon on Birds, for instance, or any book you may 
think of, is received by the Secretary, it is stamped; the entry containing it being transferred 
with the book to the Keeper of the Printed Book Department, it would be a sufficient security 
for all parties, if he added his signature or his initials to the printed paper containing a succinct 
notice of the book. That I apprehended is the principle upon which the inventory or register 
has been conducted. I stated distinctly that the receipts of other departments have been 
obtained to the register so made. Although I was aware that complaints had been made, I was 
not aware that any resistance further than complaint had been offered in the Printed Book 
Department; and I was certain that no resistance had been offered to the orders of the 
Trustees in the administration to which your Lordship has referred in the other departments, 

10160. Will you be kind enough to turn to Question 4146? You will observe the question 
is, “‘ Would you say that the present registration causes unnecessary trouble and expense ? 
—Yes, I think it would it cause a great deal of unnecessary expense. Will you have the good- 
ness to describe the principal causes of the trouble and expense caused by the registration ?— 
First of all I must send in the bill and the books to the Secretary, and I must send them in 
two days at least before the meeting of the Trustees. I might send them sooner, but if I send 
them sooner those books are out of my reach, ‘and it very often happens that I have to look at 
the books which are already in the house for purchase, although they have not come back to 
me; for instance, to save myself from purchasing a duplicate, to ascertain whether a copy 
which is offered, is a better or worse copy than one which is in another bill, &c. Then they 
are to be removed from the Secretary’s office by me; I have to send for them back again 
when required; when they come back, they come pell-mell; for instance, there is a work in 
ten volumes, we find two volumes here, another volume there, and so on. By there not being 
much room where they stand in that office, they get mixed together; and sometimes works 
come back consisting of a certain number of volumes, of which some are not found; what is 
found is put aside, and this causes a great deal of trouble to Mr. Watts, who puts up the books. 
It has happened that he has put up, for instance, five volumes of a work which consists of 
six volumes; he found from 1 to 5, and thought the work was complete. Sometimes such 
volumes have been catalogued as a complete work. After the shelf was full the sixth volume 
has turned up, which was with volumes belonging to another bill, or which was concealed 
somewhere with other books, and it has caused an alteration of the whole shelf, because we were 
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obliged to move books to make room for the one newly found. Before they are sent in they must 
be prepared, and put inorder, and counted, to see that allis right; we have all that trouble; we 
get them back in heaps, and have to sort them again. Then, when they come back to us we find, 
not unfrequently that, for instance, plates have been crushed or spoiled in some way or other by 
being put together in a heap. These are all considerable losses to the house; and then the 
expense of entering not only every work, but every book, and every part-of a book, as I men- 
tioned in the case of the livraisons, is enormous, and there is no necessity for it. It implies 
that they enter separately in that register every number of the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ for 
instance, and every livraison of a work of which one, two, or three sheets at a time are pub- 
lished, and which [ buy.” Then he is asked whether, by the system he has suggested, “ every 
necessary operation would be performed ;”’ and he says, “I think so. It seems to me that 
the advantage, such as it is of the registration, is to have a control against the keeper of the 
department, that he has such beoks as the ‘Trustees pay for ; by the system I have had the 
honour to submit they have that control. When I sign a bill, and they keep it, it is evident 
that the books which are in that bill I have got; whether each article is separately numbered 
or not does not signify, the books are included in that bill so signed, and any of them can be 
easily found in’it by looking, and that is enough. What is more, as the books never go out of 
my department, the Trustees have a much better ground for saying, ‘ Produce them,’ than 
they have now, because, as I have shown, the moving them to the department of the Secretary 
is proving that they are no longer in my department, and there are no means of proving they 
ever came back again to me.” Now Mr. Panizzi had explained, in several previous parts of 
his evidence, that there was no check upon him or upon his department with respect to the 
books returned from the Secretary’s office after registration, and therefore it was that T ventured 
to suggest that it appeared in Mr. Panizzi’s evidence, that the system of registration, instead 
of being a check against the Department of Printed Books, did, in point of fact, through the 
intervention of that office, remove the check which existed?—I do not know whether your 
Lordship meant that I should give an opinion in answer to that recital. 

10161. If you please ?—The answer which I should give to the case recited in the question, 
is this: that whereas the keeper of a department has ordered, for example, of Mr. Asher, at 
Berlin, books, the enumeration of which may occupy two or three foolscap pages; those books 
are received by the Secretary, and the bill is received by the keeper of the department ; the 
keeper of the department verifies the list so far as to show that it corresponds with his orders ; 
he ascertains that the prices are also conformable either to his order, or to his expectation and 
approbation ; he ascertains that the aggregate is correct, and he signs his name as a security 
to the Trustees that the books are what he desired to have, and that the prices are what he 
reasonably expected to pay. The books are then bodily transferred to the Secretary, and the 
Secretary stamps each, and returns the aggregate so stamped to the Keeper of the Printed 
Books Department, together with a copy of his registration, or inventory, as it may be called. 
If the Keeper of the Printed Book Department shall sigtt the counterpart of the list—as I 
apprehend has been done in the case of himself and of the keepers of the other departments, 
without resistance, but not without complaint—he is made reponsible, not for the books which 
he may have ordered, but for the books which he may receive when identified by the mark of 
the stamp of the British Museum. If he shall receive five volumes out of a work consisting of 
six, he is responsible for the five which he receives, and which are included in the list, or inven- 
tory, or register transmitted to him with the collection itself; he is not responsible for the sixth 
volume, unless such sixth volume be actually with the others remitted to him. ‘There is, 
therefore, a security that he, the Keeper of the Printed Books Department, has actually the 
custody of the books enumerated in the register, inasmuch as he has signed his name to the 
counterpart of such registration. There is, therefore, the check which the Trustees have, 
though I use the word with reluctance, and certainly without the slightest sense that it can be 
necessary as against the Keeper of the Printed Books Department ;—the Trustees have the 
security that he has received the books ; and he has the security that the books which he 
admits himself to have received, are all books, the very copies of which the Museum has. 
claimed as its own by the stamp affixed to each in the office of the Secretary. 

10162. Then according to your understanding, the check upon the Department of Printed’ 
Books consists in the signature by the keeper of that department to the counterpart of the 
register ?—The counterpart of the register being accompanied by the delivery of the books. 

10163. That the register goes with the books, and the Keeper of the Department of Printed: 
Books signs the counterpart of the register, which is considered as an acknowledgement of the 
receipts of the books contained in that part of the register /—-Eixactly. 

10164. Then of course it is your understanding that this is regularly done ?—The answer 
implies that ; and if it be not regularly done, the fault must be, not (if I may be permitted to 
say so) with the Trustees, whose orders are so far disobeyed, but with those, whoever they may 
be,—Secretary, or keeper of any given department, who has been employed. 

10165. Suppose you should be told by the Keeper of Printed Books, that he never has that 
register, and that there is no counterpart of the register made eli that shall have been stated 
by the Keeper of the Printed Books Department, I can only bow in silence. IT am not aware 
that he has so stated. I only remember that he made on a late occasion some representations 
against it. oy . ; 

10166. (Lord Wrottesley.) Can you refer the Commission to the order of the Trustees which 
enjoins the Keeper of Printed Books to sign a counterpart of the register, or the Secretary to 
send any such counterpart ?— Your Lordship will perhaps excuse me for saying that I am not 
aware of a specific order of the Trustees for any such arrangement; but the fact, I know, that 
the arrangement was made with the knowledge of the Trustees, and was, generally speaking, 
adopted and accepted by the heads of departments as a useful mode of carrying on the 
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business. The Trustees cannot take the credit of having suggested it or ordered it, but 
the Trustees must bear the blame, whatever it is, of knowing that it existed, and not pre- 
venting it, if it be wrong, 

10167. (Viscount Canning.) Can such an arrangement have been made without bein 
recorded ?—Certainly. I should suppose it to be one of those matters that would be left to the 
discretion of the Secretary. If I may be pardoned for expressing surprise, where Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners think that a different course ought to have been adopted, I certainly 
should have been surprised if the Secretary had not devised every mode which he might think 
best for carrying into effect the great principle of the registration. The registration is a prin- 
ciple to which the Trustees gave their distinct sanction. The mode of carrying it out, and of 
distributing the articles received into the Secretary’s department through the different offices 
of the Museum, was left, in a great. measure, to his own sense of duty and acuteness in finding 
out the best mode ; but that there was no secret in the matter was perfectly clear; nor would 
it be for the interest of any person that any plan should have been introduced secretly into the 
Museum. The Trustees, I repeat, were cognizant of the fact, though they may not, and I 
believe did not, themselves originate it. 

10168. Still, if the second part of that machinery which you have described, namely, the 
signing of the counterpart of the register by the Keeper of Printed Books, or of any other 
department, is not observed, although the registration may be a perfect registration, so far as 
the Secretary’s office is concerned, it ceases to be any check upon the department ?—Obviously. 
The question (if your Lordship will allow me to state it) assumes that it has not been obeyed. 
My previous answers certainly have led Her Majesty’s Commissioners to understand, that so 
far as my recollection could be relied upon, though there have been complaints, there has not 
been, so far as I know, resistance in any department; and if there be resistance in any 
department, I stated that itis limited to one, but that I did not believe that it existed even, there. 

10169. (Chairman.) You distinguished hetween proper remonstrance, and pointed out 
inconvenience, and what you call resistance ’—Decidedly. By resistance I mean disobedience ; 
but the legitimate complaint of a competent authority.intrusted with the execution of a given 
order, can never be called resistance 

10170. (Lord Advocate.) Will you be good enough to turn to Question 3010, «At 
1461, the question is asked, ‘Is there no list or register accompanying your notes?—No. Is 
the number of volumes he is to receive stated?—No. Is that a formal note?—No; only a 
request that they may be removed to his department.’ Yes; but it gives the idea that it is 
the trouble of his department, and that they are sent to me without any trouble on my part. 
At Question 1423, Mr. Forshall is asked, ‘What is the charge against the head of that 
department for books which he has received; he never sees your register, does he?? The 
answer js, ‘ He may if he pleases.’ I have never seen that register, Then comes Question 
1424. ‘ Does he?—He may have sent for such a thing, or he may have looked at it.’ If the 
impression which is left by this evidence is, that I can, as a matter of course, send for such a 
register and have it, it is not correct. As soon as I saw this answer, I sent for the register to 
look at it, because if I could have seen it, I think I could have given information upon the 
subject to this Commission, A verbal answer came, that I should have an answer soon; I 
wrote again the next day for this register, I got the answer, that Mr. Forshall was too busy, 
that he could not attend to it then; finally, in a week, a clerk of his came with the book, 
with orders that I should look at it in the presence of his clerk. So far is it from being the 
fact that I can see it whenever I please. It is attempted to make it appear, that that registry 
is a charge against me for the books which I received. I have, in fact, never seen it, and 
from what I have now stated it appears that I cannot see it.” Now will you turn to Mr. 
Forshall’s evidence in page 57, Question 1421. “Do you refurn him the invoices that come ? 
—No; that invoice is retained as a voucher. Is there any list of those books kept by the 
head of the department ?—I cannot say. What is the charge against the head of that depart- 
ment for books which he has received? He never sees your register, does he?—He may if 
he pleases. Does he ?—He may have sent for such a thing, or may have looked at it. Does 
he see it habitually ?— Certainly not. Is it the ordinary course of the business of the Museum 
that he should see it?—It is not my duty to submit it to him. Does he practically see it ?— 
Not that I am aware of. He does not sign it?—No, He does not authenticate its accuracy ? 
—No. It can form no charge against him ?—That may or may not be the case. How can 
it be case ?—It can only form presumptive evidence against him, that a particular book has 
been received. The account may form evidence against him, but not the book ?—I think it 
may form presumptive evidence against him; but it is in no other way acharge. He receives 
back the books, not comparing them with the accounts, nor with your register ?’—Not that I am 
aware of; of course he has compared them with the accounts in the first instance.” Now, 
according to the evidence of Mr. Panizzi and Mr. Forshall, the matter stands thus, that what- 
ever register is made in the Secretary’s office it is not seen as a matter of proper and ordinary 
course of business, neither in itself nor in duplicate, by the head of the Department of Printed 
Books; that he neither signs the register nor signs the duplicate as supposed in the recent 
answers, and that, therefore, the check on the department remains as it stood in the way I 
first mentioned ?—Your Lordship will be pleased to observe that the answers which I have 
lately given have had reference not to the Keeper of the Printed Books Department, or the 
keeper of any other department seeing the actual register, but to his signing a counterpart of 
the same. I am not cognizant of more than I have already stated, namely, that there is a list 
of a certain number of insects, or a certain number of coins, or a certain number of printed 
books, sent to the keepers of the respective departments ; that counterparts of such inventories 
are signed by the keepers of the respective departments as they may severally receiye the 
articles; this (if it be correct) is perfectly consistent with the accuracy of the statement made 
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both by Mr. Panizzi in the questions to which my attention was directed, and by Mr. Forshall 
in the questions which were last recited to me, inasmuch as, so far as I am aware, Mr. For- 
shall’s evidence refers to the Keeper of the Printed Books Department seeing or not seeing the 
register, and not the point to which I desire to call the attention of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners, namely, to Mr. Panizzi’s signing a counterpart of an inventory delivered to him, such 
counterpart being a statement of the particular books committed to his charge through the 
Secretary's office by the Trustees. 

10171. Then are the Commissioners to understand, with reference to the Printed Books 
Department, that it is your understanding, with reference to the business of the Museum, that 
where a quantity of books, after being stamped, leave the Secretary’s office, there goes with 
them a list which is a counterpart of the register, and that that list is signed when the books are 
received by the head of the Department of Printed Books 2—Your Lordship has stated exactly 
my notion of it. 

10172. (Lord Wrottesley.) In token that he has received those very books, the inventory of 
which is contained in that counterpart ?—Yes, 

10173. (The Lord Advocate.) And which counterpart so signed by the Keeper of the 
Department of Printed Books should be retained by the Seeretary in discharge of his own 
department on the one hand, and in charge of the Printed Books Department on the other ?— 
Exactly so. If that theory be acted upon the security is double, and I believe it to be so. I 
ought, however, in reference to your Lordship’s interlocutory observation, or, perhaps, it is an 
addition to the question of the Lord Advocate, to say, that the Keeper of the Printed Books 
Department, according to a previous answer on my part, is responsible not for any other books 
than those which he receives with the counterpart ; he is not responsible for six volumes of a 
set, though such set may consist of six volumes, if he shall receive five ouly ; when the sixth 
shall come it will form matter of a subsequent inventory, the counterpart of which he will sign, 
and will then become responsible for the sixth volume also. 

10174. Then, if it should turn out, in point of fact, that the register made in the Secretary’s 
office has not been sent to the Department of Printed Books, or that no duplicate of that 
register has gone back of the printed books transmitted from the Secretary’s office to the 
Department of Printed Books; if nothing of that has been done, with whom does the blame 
lie of the omission of that circumstance to which you have rightly referred, in my humble 
opinion, as constituting the charge against that department ?—Your Lordships have the power 
of taking such evidence as may satisfy you upon that point. I have stated, as an individual 
Trustee, my view of the principle and the object of the system of registration. I have already 
stated also, that 1 am not aware that that principle has been met by practical resistance, 
though it has been a subject of complaint. If in any instance it shall appear not to have been 


_ adopted in practice, it is information which I now derive from your Lordships, and which I 


did not know from any proceedings before the Trustees themselves. 

10175. (Bishop of Norwich.) You spoke of a list and a duplicate ?—Yes. 

10176. You state that the list is not countersigned, but that the duplicate is ?—Yes. 

10177. Is there, in point of fact, a duplicate?—I have already given my answer; that 
answer may be incorrect, in point of fact, I can only state what my present belief is. I believe 
it to be accurate as I have stated it; and I take it for granted that your Lordships have had 
and have exercised the opportunity of ascertaining the facts from other gentlemen, officers of 
the Museum, who have been examined before you, or at any rate, that you have the oppor- 
tunity of doing it. I can only express my regret if I have inadvertently or ignorantly made 
any statement to your Lordships which your previous examination may have already proved 
to you to be incorrect, or which you may have good reason for supposing to be incorrect, and 
which you, therefore, may contradict by further examination; but I have given you my opinion 


| of the facts to the best of my present recollection, 


10178. (Lord Wrottesley.) Assuming the fact to be as stated already, that no such counter- 
part exists, those conclusions do follow which have been drawn by the Lord Advocate from 
that assumption—that there is no check existing as against the heads of the departments ?—It 
is perfectly clear, that if there be no signature to the receipt of a collection of prints, for 
example by Mr. Carpenter, the keeper of that department, the check which I assume to exist, 
however needless it might appear to be in the case of any one of the keepers of the depart- 


ments, does not exist in that department, or in any other to which there may not be found a 
| corresponding evidence of the signature of the keeper. 


10179, Are you aware whether there are several shelves ina room called the « Arched- 


' room” of the library upon which Mr. Watts deposits all the odd volumes of works which have 


not been returned complete from the Secretary’s department ?—I was not aware of it till I saw 
the fact brought out in answer to a question by one of Her Majesty’s Commissioners ; but I 
think at the same time, when that statement was made in the examination of Mr. Panizzi, Mr. 
Panizzi added that this was a temporary inconvenience, and he did not wish the Commis- 
sioners to understand that it was to any great or to any permanent extent. 

10180. The inconvenience of cataloguing a work in five volumes, and afterwards discovering 
there were six, the sixth volume having been retained in the Secretary’s office, appears already 
from an answer of Mr. Panizzi, which has been read during this day’s examination ?—Might 
I give your Lordship the trouble of stating where that appears ? 

10181. That is in Answer 4147. It has happened that he has put up, for instance, five 
volumes of a work which consists of six volumes; he found from one to five, and thought the 
work was complete. Sometimes such volumes have been catalogued as a complete work. 


After the shelf was full, the sixth volume has turned up?—The part to which I referred is 


where Mr. Panizzi says that this inconvenience is neither frequent nor of any long duration. 
10182, I do not believe that Mr. Panizzi anywhere says, that the volumes are eventually 
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lost, but that they are retained in the Secretary’s department for months, or for a very con- 
siderable time ; in short, till the arranging and putting up the books have been completed b 

Mr. Watts, and that then inconvenience arises ?—Yes, your Lordship will recollect that the 
same witness from whom the preceding recital has been taken in Answer 4152, says: “ At 
the same time, it may be considered certain, that those, namely, the missing volumes, will 
turn up, they are most likely mixed up with other books included in another bill; but we 
have undoubtedly a number of volumes now, of which we cannot find the fellows, which we 
know were here, because when the bill went in for those volumes the series was complete,” 

10183. (The Lord Advocate.) Now, is the registration of the Zoological and Antiquities 
Departments conducted in the Secretary's department ?—I apprehend so. 

10184. (Lord Wrottesley.) Are you not aware that that register is in point of fact, made in 
the first instance by the Keeper of the Natural History Department, and that it is a copy only 
of that register which is made in the Secretary's department ?—I assume, from your Lord- 
ship’s making the statement, that the fact is so. The reponsibility, however, of the regis- 
tration rests with the Secretary in that instance, as in any other ; he must identify the articles 
before he registers them ; that is to say; he must see that a particular coin, or whatever the 
case may be, is actually before him. 

10185. (Chairman.) Do you know what is the practice with regard to medals ; are they 
registered in Mr. Hawkins’ department, or are they brought into the Secretary’s department, 
and registered there ?—My impression is, that they are registered by the Secretary. 

10186. You have not had occasion to turn your attention particularly to that?—No; I 
have seen, as the other Trustees must have seen repeatedly, trays containing medals, trays 
containing specimens of mineralogy, trays containing other objects, brought before the 
Trustees; and I apprehend, that belore they are remitted to the officer of the department to 
whose charge they probably belong, they are severally entered by the Secretary in his regis- 
tration. They are in the first instance submitted to the Trustees for their opinion, whether 
it be or not expedient to purchase them; if the Trustees determine to reject them, in that 
case, of course no further trouble is incurred by anybody, but if they determine on the other 
hand to purchase them, they order the purchase to be made accordingly ; and I apprehend 
that before they are finally remitted to the department to the charge to which they properly 
belong, they are, in theory at least always, and I hope in fact, registered by the Secretary in 
his department. 

10187. (The Lord Advocate.) In those cases, do you understand that the Secretary does 
or should transmit, along with those particular objects, a duplicate of the register which also 
is to be signed by the keeper of the department ?—What he may do I know not, but what I 
think is consistent with the theory of the registration is, that he should transmit such an 
evidence of the transmission of the articles as may satisfy himself and the Trustees, and the 
nation, that to the charge of a particular department has on a given day been committed a 
particular article. 

10188. (Chairman.) Supposing that, in point of fact, the registration of a number of minute 
articles, like medals, should be conducted, in the first instance, in the Department of 
Antiquities, and that merely a copy of such registration were made in the Secretary’s office, 
that would not surely add much labour or responsibility to the Secretary’s office ?—Certainly 
not ; in proportion, less, of course. 

10189. Do you happen to know how far it has been found practicable to apply the system 
of registration to the Zoological Collection. For instance: supposing a collection of insects is 
brought into the Museum from the Brazils or elsewhere, do you happen to know whether the 
system practised is, that that collection would be registered ?—I do not. 

10190. (Bishop of Norwich.) Have you reason to think there is any registration whatever 
in the Geological Department ?—I have no reason to think otherwise: there was no exception 
made of the Zoological Department at the time when the registration was adopted. 

10191. (The Lord Advocate.) And the same with reference to the Department of Anti- 
quities and the Department of Prints ?—I apprehend the principle was adopted generally, and 
that where there may have been an exception, it must have been from the necessity of the 
case ; and, in the first instance, the entries may have been made in the departments to which 
the articles properly belonged. Your Lordships have probably received information on the 
subject, and to that information I desire respectfully to refer. I have not the personal know- 
ledge which would enable me independently to answer the questions. 

10192. What do you think is the most important part of the duty of the Secretary ?—Of 
the office of Secretary, the most important duty is to represent the interest of every department 
to the Trustees, to prepare the business for the consideration of the Trustees, and to execute 
the orders which upon such business may have been framed by the Trustees. He has also to 
communicate, not merely with individuals who may address him upon matters connected with 
the Museum, but with the very many individuals to whom communications are to be made, 
and with the public departments of Her Majesty’s Government, especially the Treasury, 
but frequéntly also with the Foreign Office and the Admiralty, according to the nature of the 
business which may come before the Trustees. 

10193. But if the Secretary’s business is to protect generally the interests of all the depart- 
ments, what are the particular duties of Sir Henry Ellis, as Principal Librarian ?—Sir Henry 
Ellis, as Principal Librarian, or rather, I should say, the Principal Librarian as such, has, by 
the statute of the land as well as by the municipal statutes, if they may so be called, of the 
British Museum itself, the general custody of the whole Museum. In my previous examination 
I ventured to state that his functions were very imperfectly defined by the term Principal 
Librarian: in point of fact, he has as much to do with the charge of the Prints, Antiquities, 
and Natural History, as he has with Manuscripts or Printed Books. 
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10194. But donot you understand that the Principal Librarian, Sir Henry Ellis, is the person 
through whom the communications between the heads of departments and the Trustees are to 
be carried on, avd who, therefore, is charged with the interests of all those departments in the 
communications with the Trustees ?—I do. 

10195, Not the Secretary, but Sir Henry Ellis?—Your Lordships will pardon me for 
stating that, in my former examination, I repeated what I apprehend must have been in 
evidence before you frequently, namely, that the officers of the Museum receive the com- 
munications of the Trustees from the Secretary to the Principal Librarian, who thereupon dis- 
tributes them to each department, as the case may be. The Principal Librarian is, therefore, 
the pivot upon which turns the communications between the Trustees and the Museum. In 
the case of the ‘Trustees, as in the case of many other public bodies, their Secretary being 
always in the room with them, takes down their minutes, and conveys them, not to the Keeper 
of the Printed Books Department, not to the Keeper of the Department of Antiquities, but to 
the Principal Librarian, for the purpose of his communicating the same to the head of each 
department, 

10196, It was on that account I was anxious to know in what respect you consider the 
Secretary to be charged with the interests of the different departments ?—My phrase, I appre- 
hend, was, represents the interests of the different departments ; and, for the third time, I can 
truly say that a more impartial representative of the interests of the different departments I 
think could not be found. It was the testimony borne to Mr, Forshall by the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, when the Trustees thought it their duty to recommend to Her Majesty’s 
Government some provision for the Secretary in the event of his retirement. It is that quality 
which I regard not only as specially important in him, but as specially exemplified in him, 
He represents, therefore, I say, the interests of the different departments by giving a just pro- 
minence to the claims of each; and I do not know that I have ever found an instance in which 
he has, I will not say preferred the interest of one department to another, but in which he has 
not given an adequate prominence to the claims of each, 

10197. (Chairman.) In considering the subject of the office, we have entirely put out of the 
question all consideration of the particular character, however high it may stand, of any 
gentleman ; we are rather considering the nature of the office than the character of the person 
who may now occupy it. Do you think that the function which you have mentioned of 
representing the interests of the different departments of the Museum can be said properly to 
attach to the Secretary, under the circumstances of the entire alteration of the orginal cha- 
racter of the functions of the Principal Librarian ?—I gave no opinion as to the theory: [ 
merely stated my belief as to the fact. Whether it be or be not right that such representation 
should be vested, or recognised at all to exist, in the person of the Secretary, practically it has 
so existed. He has been always present at the meetings of the Trustees, and has had tbe 
opportunity, if he could be supposed to have availed himself of it, of, I will not say giving an 
unfair prominence to any one, but of withdrawing from just observation the claim of some 
other. It is with a view to his impartiality that I have already stated that [ am not conscious 
of ever having seen anything that I wished otherwise. But it is a very different question to 
which your Lordship last called my attention, whether in theory the representation ought or 
ought not to be vested in the person of the Secretary, whoever he may be. 

10198. I believe that the arrangements under which the present Secretary has held _ his 
office, date from 18397—Yes. 

10199. They were part of the general arrangements adopted upon the sitting of the Com- 
mittees ?—I think they were. 

10200. Do you consider that it was contemplated, at that time, to make any distinct and 
marked alteration in the character of the functions of the Principal Librarian ?—I should say 
not; I am not, aware that it was. 

10201. Then if any such alteration can be fairly presumed to have arisen, it has, in your 
opinion, been an alteration incident to the course of business and the course of the occurrences 
in the Museum, rather than the result of any distinct and systematic intention on the part of 
those who framed the last regulations for the government of the Museum ?—What may have 
been the intention of those who framed the statutes, I do not presume to say. What has been 
the intention and principle of those who have adopted them as the rule of their own government, 
speaking generally, has clearly been, not, so far as I know, to create a new office or a new set 
of functions on the part of the Secretary, but (to use your Lordship’s own expression), by 
“ analteration incident to the course of business,”’ to devolve upon the individual who sits in this 
room as Secretary, for the time being, certain different functions which may have become more 
important than they were formerly, but which were not made thus important by any formal 
decision of the Trustees, but arose rather in the course of busiuess. 

10202. (Bishop of Norwich.) Supposing any complaint were to be made by a particular 
department—for instance, the Zoological— could that complaint have been at once laid before 
the Trustees, or must it by the regulations of the Museum have been made through the Secre- 
tary ?—By the regulations of the Museum every complaint—indeed, every report and every 
representation—must be made to the Trustees through the Principal Librarian. Perhaps the 
day before, or two days before an intended meeting of the Trustees, and universally so on a 
fixed meeting of the Trustees, the head of each department 1s required to present, through 
the Principal Librarian, to the Trustees his complaint, his report, or his represeatation. If he 
shall require to make a purchase, he heads the paper in which he makes that recommendation, 
with a statement of the amount remaining in hand, of the sum originally allocated to the ser- 
vice of his department for the year. All such communications, whether complaints, reports, or 
representations, being thus addressed to the Principal Librarian, are conveyed to the ‘Trustees 
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through the Secretary; he arranges them, speaking generally, in the order of precedence 
adopted from, I believe, the commencement of the trust, namely, the Department of Manu- 
scripts first, and the Department of Printed Books next. An occurrence may happen, which 
requires the immediate intervention of the Trustees; and, in that case, according to common 
sense, the order of precedence is suspended in the particular department, and the lowest in the 
Museum, according to the former scale of precedence, may become the first for the moment ; 
but, generally speaking, the Secretary has no discretion, except that of arranging, in the order 
in which the departments have been constituted, the business relating to each, and of bringing 
the same in succession before the Trustees. 

10203. Are you aware, whether practically speaking in the working of it, that mode has 
been satisfactory to the heads of departments, and has worked for the interests of those depart- 
ments ?—I have never heard a complaint that it has been detrimental to the interest of an 
department; nor can I conceive it likely to be so, supposing always that the business of all the 
departments shall be concluded before the separation of the Trustees on any givenday, In 
the event of there being a remanet for another meeting, of course the department in which 
that occurs is so far injured ; and very possibly that may occur on two or three occasions in the 
course of a given year. I do not pretend to say that it has so occurred, or the contrary, but 
I am quite sure that if it shall have occurred it occurs rarely; it does not occur above once in 
six or eight meetings of the Trustees ; they, generally speaking, finish the business in the 
Agenda, and sometimes occupy a great many hours in the discussion and decision. 

10204. (Mr. Milnes.) Will you state what has been the course of proceeding, in case of the 
compulsory absence of the Secretary ?—The Trustees, when that absence has occurred, have 
conferred with the Principal Librarian; and the Principal Librarian has, with the greatest 
self-denial and kindness and practical efficiency, adopted, in addition to his own duties, the 
duties of the Secretary ; and has left us nothing to desire during the time that there has been, 
in two instances, a temporary suspension of the functions of the individual Secretary. Your 
Lordships, however, will consider that in every year there are occasional absences,—the 
relaxations of the different officers,—three weeks, a month, or six weeks, as the case may be; 
but I apprehend that the question did not refer so much to those absences. 

10205. The service of the Museum has, therefore, in consequence of what may be called the 
supplemental efforts of the Principal Librarian, not been in any degree damaged by the occa- 
sional absences of the Secretary?—The occasional absences of the Secretary, referring to 
those which have been designated “ compulsory,” have occurred twice in the course of m 
connexion with the Museum. In those two absences, the services of the Principal Librarian 
have, as I have already endeavoured to state, been most efficient and most valuable to the 
Museum. 

10206. (The Lord Advocate.) Were these absences of long duration ?—The first was, I 
think, six weeks; the second has continued from the end of the month of February until the 
present time: but this observation is required,—that I think in the month of April, Mr. 
Forshall reported to the Trustees through me, that he was prepared to resume his duties, 
and to relieve Sir Henry Ellis, who had so kindly undertaken them. The Trustees, there- 
upon, taking all the circumstances into consideration, requested that Mr. Forshall would take a 
little further recess, until the close of the present session. 

10207. (Mr. Milnes.) Has the substitution of Sir Henry Ellis for the functions of Mr. 
Forshall been entirely voluntary on his part ?—Entirely ; and I can hardly repeat more 
strongly than I have before stated, the ‘sense which the Trustees entertain, and ought to 
entertain, of the willingness with which, in a moment of difficulty, Sir Henry Ellis did receive 
the functions which at one period he had himself officially discharged, and which on a pre- 
vious occasion he undertook at the request of the Trustees, 

10208. There is, therefore, no arrangement made in the regulations of the Museum, by 
which the presence of the Secretary may be dispensed with?—I am not aware of any. I 
suppose that perhaps, in point of theory, the Assistant Secretary might have been considered 
as the person to whom the Trustess should have looked ; but he was a young man recently 
admitted into the department; and the Trustees having known the benefit of the services of 
Sir Henry Ellis, and feeling that he was willing to render those services again, thought they 
best consulted the interests of the Museum, by requesting him to receive the discharge of 
those functions. It so happened, that I was not present at the time, having been myself unwell. 

10209. Without, therefore, regarding the persons at present holding the offices of Secretary 
and Principal Librarian, there is nothing in the offices themselves which would be incom- 
patable with their being both held by the same person?—I would not say as much as that, 
because although a gentleman discharges those additional duties for six weeks at one time, 
and if you please for five months at another, by great self-denial (to repeat the phrase which 
I before used), such a great sacrifice of personal comfort and convenience may not be equally 
acceptable to him, or equally efficient in the Jong run, if the joint burthen be imposed on one 
person, 

10210. (Sir C. Lemon.) You have spoken of it as part of the duties of Secretary at the 
meetings of the Trustees, to represent the interests of the different departments. Do you see 
any inconvenience as likely to arise from the heads of the department themselves being present 
to represent their own interests ?—The heads of the departments are present in the shape of 
their reports. When any report from any given department shall appear to be less fully and 
satisfactorily stated on paper by the head of the department than is thought desirable, he is 
called in and desired to explain his views more fully. Iam not aware that the service of the 
Museum has suffered from the individual being, as a general rule, absent; on the contrary, I 
am satisfied that the discussion of the Trustees is, speaking generally, more free amongst them- 
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personally present. 

10211. I was speaking with reference to some relief which might. be afforded to the labours 
of the Secretary ; that if the heads of the departments themselves were present, it would take 
off him a considerable portion of responsibility and labour also?—I am aware that that 
advantage might occasionally be found. Upon a balance of the inconveniences and advan- 
tages, it has appeared to the Trustees, especially with a view to a permanent system, that it is 
desirable to have the records of the opinion of the keepers of departments on the state and 
progress of the collections committed to each; that, if the individual Keeper of Zoology, for 
example, were always present, either there would be no record of his opinions, or a labour 
greater than that which now devolves upon the Secretary, must devolve either upon him or 
upon some one else, to take down the statements which he makes, Upon the whole, therefore, 
we have thought that we best consulted the permanent interests of the Museum, in requiring 
that each officer should put on paper, as the record of his opinion at the time, that which he 
regarded as the requirement of his own department. 

10212. Do not you suppose that it leads to lengthened explanation, from the matter passing 
through the hands of the Secretary, rather than directly from the head of the department, 
being present himself ?— You will be pleased to observe, that in my answer I referred to the 
permanent service of the Museum ; and that if to day the keeper of a given department were 
brought before the Trustees, and desired to state what were his wishes with respect to that 
department, one of two things must occur ; either that there would be no record of what he 
stated, or that if there were such a record, a greater labour than now accrues to the Secretary 
must devolve either upon him or upon some other person. 

10213. Then do you think that such an opinion as is given by Mr. Panizzi, in answer to 
Question 4221, is well founded. The question is, “ If you had an opportunity of being present 
at Committees of the Trustees when your report was under consideration, you would have sug- 
gested those means to the Trustees? And the answer is, “Yes, because I have always 
found”—and then he goes on to state, that when he has explained matters to them, “things 
go on very well.” ?—I was not aware of that answer until it was pointed out to me. [ 
observe in the next Answer 4222, that the officer under examination uses a phrase, which I 
venture to hope it was not necessary for him to do. The phrase to which I advert is, “ I have 
not dared to do so.” I speak for myself, of course, and not for others; but my impression is, 
that no officer of the Museum has had reason, from his own experience, to apprehend any 
discouragement on the part of the Trustees to his making any suggestion whatever to them. 

10214. (Viscount Canning.) Do you mean a verbal representation?—I mean, that Mr. 
Panizzi might make on paper any representation whatever ; and I feel a perfect conviction 
from my own experience, and J might refer, I think, to his own experience likewise, that such 
representation would never fail to receive full and prompt consideration. But I do not mean 
that any one keeper of a department can enter the room of the Trustees unbidden, and make 
any suggestion which he may think fit; on the contrary, the rule of the Museum—and I gave 
the reason which satisfied me of the fitness of the rule—has been to require each officer to put 
on paper his representation, his complaint, his report, his request, in order that, at a different 
period, there might remain a voucher in the proceedings of the Trustees which would show 
that at a given day such a statement was made by the officer and received by them. 

10215. (Sir C. Lemon.) But is not the answer to the former question, an answer to that 
supposition of there having been, at any time, any discourtesy shown to the head of a depart- 
ment being actually present, because he says, “ I have always found, that when I am present, 
things go on very well.” That contradicts the notion of any discourtesy ?—The matter to 
which I called the attention of Her Majesty’s Commissioners, when they did me the favour to 
call my attention to Question 4221 was, that in answer to Question 4222, the same officer uses 
a phrase which I venture to hope was needless on his part, and on the part of any one officer 
of the British Museum, namely, “ I have not dared to do so.” 

10216. With reference to the former question, does it consist with your experience, that 
matters do go on well when the heads of the departments are present ?—They cannot go on well, 
in the sense of two officers, heads of departments respectively, when on the representation of 
one in opposition to the representation of another, either or both being in succession present, the 
Trustees decide in favour of A. and against B. They cannot go on weil then in the judgment 
both of A. and B,; but the consideration which is paid by the Trustees, both to the viva voce 
communications of the officers and to their written reports, is I hope habitually such as not to 
authorize any one to use a phrase which implies that he did not receive such consideration as 
his own station and the importance of the duty confided to him, required the Trustees to 
manifest. 

10217. (Chairman.} Allusion bas been made to the existence of controversy and dispute 
between the heads of different departments. Have you had occasion to ascertain the fact of 
the existence of such controversy and dispute in the Museum, between the heads of different 
departments ?—We have painful reason to know it. 

10218. Have you found that the interference of the Trustees has frequently been necessary, 
for the solution of disputed questions between different departments ?—I hope I may say not 
frequently ; nor am I aware that, when the interference of the Trustees has taken place, it has 
procured anything but obedience. I am not aware, though it isa painful subject to place 
formally on record—that the efforts of the Trustees have been uniformly successful in procuring 
mutual good feeling. If it be necessary that I should state that, I do so; it is a painful fact, 
but it is nevertheless true. 

10219. Has it occurred to you that a stronger exercise of such authority as rightfully 
belongs to the Principal Librarian by the constitution of the Museum, might, if exercised with 
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due vigour, have prevented the appearance before you of disputes of the description which we 
have noticed ?—The exercise of due vigour might have prevented the appearance of disputes 
before the Trustees; but the existence of the animus which leads to such disputes could not, I 
fear, be so controlled or prevented. My feeling (but I speak as an individual Trustee) is that 
the Trustees might, with advantage, have exercised a more absolute control than they have 
exercised ; and the fault which I share with my colleagues, and which I presume so sharing to 
attach to our proceedings generally is, that we have not been SO absolute as I think we ought to 
have been. I think we have yielded more to the officers of different departments than was con- 
sistent with the perfect service of the Museum itself. I am quite prepared to state, that in this 
I may very likely stand alone amongst the Trustees, and I wish Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
to make me responsible and no one else, for the opinion. | speak without communication with 
my friends and colleagues ; but it is my own deliberate conviction, that the Trustees ought to 
have established the principle that, as the nation, speaking generally, and the statute law 
makes them responsible for the due discharge of their functions, they ought to have taken a 
severer responsibility upon themselves, and to have done what they thought right, instead of 
leaving to any individual officer, however superior he might be to themselves in the particular 
department to which he devotes his attention, the absolute control even of such department. J 
refer more immediately, as your Lordships probably anticipate, to the case of the Printed 
Books Department, and to the printed Catalogue of the Printed Books, which the Trustees, 
after some twenty years of preliminary inquiry, finally decided to adopt about the 
year 1839, and which they desired to have completed by the 3!st December, 1844. 

10220. (Bishop of Norwich.) If I understood you correctly, your impression was that there 
was a general feeling on the part of the Trustees to admit the heads of departments to their 
presence, and to hear their complaints whenever required ; and yet, in Answer 4222, Mr. 
Panizzi complains of the present system of excluding the heads of departments. How do you 
understand that ?—I have endeavoured to state to Her Majesty’s Commissioners, in reference 
to the same question, that I regretted that any officer under the Trustees should feel it 
necessary to use such a phrase as that he had not dared to make suggestions. I entertained 
the hope, and still indulge it, that the conduct of the Trustees to the heads of departments, 
indeed to every one under their immediate charge and control, has not been such as to justify 
any apprehension on the part of any one that he would suffer, or that his department would 
suffer by any representation which he might think fit to make. 

10221. (Mr. Milnes.) Has any case occurred of admission to the presence of the Trustees 
having been asked for by any head of a department and been refused ?—Here, again, | may 
say, that the question would probably not have been put to me, if there were not some evidence 
of the fact. I am not aware of the fact, and, therefore, when I answer the question, Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners will have the goodness to understand my answer as meaning no 
more than that, individually, I do not happen to remember what I assume, nevertheless, to be 
the fact, by the question having been put to me. 

10222. (The Lord Advocate.) At Question 956, Sir Henry Ellis, on the 10th of December, 
1848, is asked “* Has the general business of the Secretary very much increased since you left 
the office?” He says, “ The general business under the statutes has greatly increased, but I 
do not think that the individual labour of the Secretary is much greater than it was when I 
held the office. There are persons to stamp, and a clerk to keep the accounts of books under 
the Copyright Act; they are distinct. persons, and they gave me very little trouble; the clerk 
used to come to me for my signature; if a bookseller had neglected to comply with the terms 
of the Copyright Act, the letter was brought to me prepared, and the clerk would say, ‘ Here 
has been a neglect; will you be so good as to read this letter and sign it,’ and I found that 
there were plenty of forms in the department for this and other purposes, You mean to say 
that there has been a great increase in the business of the department, but not such an increase 
as to throw a much greater quantity of labour upon the Secretary ?—There must be more 
responsibility, and rather more labour thrown upon him, but I was astonished to find it com- 
paratively so light, considering the great increase that there had been in the institution since I 
had held the office, and the paucity of absolute personal correspondence astonished me. The 
number of bills, however, to be paid has greatly increased ; and the drawing of bills upon the 
Secretary from the Continent is a new practice. Then you do not consider the personal labour 
of the Secretary very much increased ?—]I did not perceive it myself, except in the payment of 
bills; but Mr. Forshall will, perhaps, be able to explain his labours better than I can.” 
Then he goes on to state, that as Secretary, and for performing the duties of Secretary, he 
received 60/. a-year, and that the salary of the Secretary is now 700/. In addition to this, 
Sir Henry Ellis also, when he was examined the other day, was asked about how he now 
found the office, and he said that except two or three days before the meeting of the Trustees, 
and subsequently to the meetings of the Trustees, he found scarcely anything to do; that the 
correspondence was extremely light, that the office was fully manned, and that there were 
several days on which he himself and the Assistant-Secretary had absolutely nothing to do. 
Do you agree with Sir Henry Ellis in the estimate which he thus makes, from his own personal 
knowledge, of the duties of the office while he held it, and as it is now held ?—I apprehend 
that the measure of relative business adopted frequently in estimating the proceedings of the 
House of Commons, namely, by the number of pages of the journals occupied in given years, 
may be applied in principle to the proceedings of the Trustees: that if in a given number of 
months, a certain number of pages are occupied, the excess of such number in a following year 
may represent the difference of the business, I find by casual observation, when I was first 
admitted to the honour of a seat at the Board of the Trustees, that from the 30th of Novem- 
ber, 1834, to the 12th of December, 1835, the proceedings occupied 277 pages ; that from 


the 24th of April, 1847, to the 11th of November, 1848, they occupy 421 pages, and that the 
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last six months they have occupied 149 pages: thus proving that, in respect to the proceedings 
of the Standing Committee, there has been a considerable increase in the business, so far as 
that is evidenced by the record of the proceedings. This fact may prove little, or it may 
prove much ; but at all events it is a fair illustration, I apprehend, of the amount of business 
transacted in the respective periods. At the same time, I am not the individual who is to be 
expected to give a detailed answer to the question ; I apprehend that it must rest between the 
two gentlemen who have in succession discharged the duties, and they only can tell what other 
business there has been. 

10223. There was an Assistant Secretary recommended, was there not ?—There was. 

10224. When was he appointed ?—I should say he must have been appointed about eighteen 
months ago. 3 

10225. And he now continues ?—He now continues. 

10226. Upon what grounds was that appointment made ?—The grounds, I think, were, that 
the business had greatly increased; indeed, I know that those were the grounds stated, and 
that they appeared to be sufficient to the Trustees. I may add, as an iliustration of the increase 
of the business, that when I first was admitted to a seat at the Board of Trustees, though there 
was some extra business arising from the almost contemporaneous sittings of the Committee 
of the House of Commons, both in the year 1835, which followed my election, and in the year 
1836, yet that, generally speaking, the business which the ‘Trustees had to discharge, if that 
might be measured by the days and hours of their attendance, was very considerably less than 
the business which is now transacted by the Trustees, taking the same standard—the number 
of days and hours of their attendance. Your Lordships have before you, in one of the numbers 
of the Appendix, a statement of the days of meeting of the Trustees, and the number of Trustees, 


. to) . . . 
and the names of the Trustees respectively present, and without being aware of the period 


within which that return comprises the attendances, I think that I may appeal to it with some 
degree of confidence when I state that it shows an increasing attendance in every successive 
year ; but at all events a greater increase of attendance, taking the first year and comparing it 
with the last. 

10227. Did the Trustees recommend the appointment of that Assistant Secretary on the 
report of Mr. Forshall, or upon their own personal investigation of the growing duties of the 
office ?—My impression would be that it was made upon the report of the Secretary. 

10228. Would it be a written report ?—I should think it would be a written report. 

10229. You observe that Sir Henry Ellis says, that he was astonished to find that, so far 
as regarded the personal labour of the Secretary, his duties were comparatively light and easy, 
and he speaks now of the experience of many months of the office of Secretary as it now exists, 
compared with what it was in 1827 ?—So I now perceive. 

10230. And in his last. examination, which you have not seen, he says that, with the exception 
of two or three days before and after the meeting of the Trustees, there are sometimes two or 
three days together in which there is nothing to do in the Secretary’s office at all; at least, 
that he (the Secretary) and the Assistant Secretary have nothing to do, You still think the 
appointment of the Assistant Secretary was right and proper in itself ?—-I have no reason to 
think otherwise. 

10231. And required for the business of the Museum ?—I have no reason to think otherwise. 

10232. Your attention, I suppose, has not been called to the manner in which the Secretary 
has acted with reference to the patronage of the Museum, that is to say, the appointments in 
the Museum ?—Not more has my attention been called to it, than I apprehend the attention of 
other Trustees, who pay an average attention to the business. 

10233. Are you aware whether any appointments have been made in the Museum which are 
called temporary, although under those temporary appointments the persons appointed have 
served in the Museum for years, which appointments have not been directly sanctioned by the 


Principal Trustees ?—Certainly. I was aware of it probably as the appointments were made ; of 


that I do not pretend to speak with accuracy, but certainly I have been aware of it since Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners instituted their inquiries. 

10234. (Chairman.) Has any question of the eventual necessity of further increase of the 
buildings of the Museum been laid before the ‘Trustees ?—It was laid before the Trustees, I think, 
for the second time, in the month of January, 1848, and the Trustees at that time adopted it 
unanimously, and, after full discussion, a resolution, on which was founded a recommendation 
to Her Majesty’s Commissioners to the Treasury, setting forth as forcibly as they could set forth, 
the importance—indeed the necessity—of providing additional space for the buildings of the 
Museum. We went so far as to suggest that the authority of the Treasury might be given, as 
in a former instance, to a negotiation with his Grace the Duke of Bedford, in order that he 


to) . . 
might give his sanction to an Act of Parliament by which he might be enabled to sell to the 


Lords of the Treasury a large area to the east and north-east of the existing building of the Museum, 
for the purpose of founding thereon a new square or quadrangle, to be applied to the purposes 
either of increased accommodation for readers, by the erection of a great room, continuing the 
northern facade of the Museum, or retaining the present reading-room, applying such elongation 
and the return-line to the south, to the purposes of the Printed Books Department, and the 
return-line from the southern end to the present eastern end of the Museum, to the purposes of 
the Department of Manuscripts. I apprehend that the fault of the TTrustees—the most obvious 
fault which they have committed—was in applying to Her Majesty’s Government for an increased 
amount of grant for the service of the Printed Book Department, without representing to Her 
Maiestv’s Government at the same time, that it would thereupon become essentially necessary 
that they should have a corresponding amount of space applicable to the reception of such 
increased number of printed books. ‘The grant of 100,000/., which I think was the amount 
promised by the Treasury, and distributed over a space of ten years, necessarily implied 
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Sir #. H. Inglis, (though it was not so stated) a corresponding increase of space for the reception of such 
= increased amount of books; and at the moment when the first grant was made in money, pro- 
vision ought to have been made for a corresponding amount of building to receive such books, 
If that had been done at the time, the finances of the country being then more propitious to 
such a grant than they are at present, there might have been, contemporaneous with the acces- 
sion of books, found a building capable of receiving them, and the difficulty, to which I took 
the liberty of adyerting in my former examination, in respect to the Grenville Library, would 
not then have occurred ; the disturbance of another department, namely, the Department of 
Mauuscripts, would not have taken place; on the contrary, that department would have received 
an accession in the elongation of the south fagade, while the Printed Books Department would 
have received such an accession of space as would probably have been sufficient for a hundred 
years to come. 
10235. Have you received any communication of any decision on the part of the Treasury 
to your application’—That we have received a formal answer, I will not pretend to say. If 
| there be a formal answer, it will be found in the proceedings, I think that there was one in 
March, 1848. Individually I have urged the case upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer. We 
have a moral certainty that, Her Majesty’s Government are not prepared to concur in this 
representation of the Trustees ; at the same time, it is perfectly obvious, without any Trustee or 
any other person stating it to Her Majesty’s Commissioners, that while you annually expend 
10,0002., or even, as in the present year, 5,000/. annually in the purchase of new books, and 
do not provide additional space for the reception of such books, your difficulty increases year by 
year; and it was stated to us by Mr. Panizzi, I believe, in the month of January, 1848, but 
certainly at no distant period, that the accommodation available for the service of his depart- 
ment would be exhausted in, I think, two years from the time when he made the statement. 
That statement was made upon the assumption that 10,0002. would be expended every year ; 
in the present year 50000. only being expended, of course pro tanto the period of exhaustion is 

deferred ; but nothing can be more clear than that it is essential to the service of the Museum 
that Her Majesty’s Government should provide more space ; and if it be said, let such space be 
provided elsewhere, the difficulty, if that suggestion be made, is transferred, and not removed. 
The site suggested, I think, by Mr. Panizzi, and sanctioned by Mr. Smirke, and adopted 
unanimously by the Trustees, is probably as cheap as any other site which could be selected, 
and has this great advantage, —that it is in direct connection with the Departments of Printed 
Books and Manuscripts, for which increased space is more especially required, 

10236. I am not quite certain that I understand the general features of the proposed 
addition. Is it proposed to make a purchase on the north side of the Museum, or only on the 
north-east ?—To the north-east and east; Montague-street and Russell-square ; at all events, 
Russell-square. 

10237. (Lord Wrottesley.) You mean the west. side of Russell-square ?— The west side of 
Russell-square, 

10258. Do you mean to take down all the houses on the west side of Russell-square ?—Yes, 
up to Montague-street, 

10239. Had that application to Government been successful ten years ago, might not the result 
have been that you would have had fewer books in the Library, and a set of unfinished build- 
ings which would never have been completed ?—I apprehend that the credit of the nation, if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, at the period to which you refer (which I think was not so much 
as ten years ago), had been pledged, would have been sufficient to enable us to complete the 
buildings, not perhaps so quickly as we might have desired, but still eventually to complete 
them ; that we might have had not unfinished sets of books, but regular series, as they might 
in succession have been published, and all that we desire to possess, in order to complete our 
library ; and, when the whole sum should have been expended, I believe the collection of the 
British Museum would be, if not the first in extent, certainly the first in usefulness of any 
library in the world. To that point I feel fully prepared to speak. 

10240. (Mr. Milnes.) Was it by the direct sanction of the Trustees that those outhouses 
or warehouses, or whatever you choose to call them, in which the books are deposited rather 
than arranged, were built as intended to be substantive parts of the building of the Museum, 
or merely considered as for temporary occupation by books ?—The question adverts to buildings 
under the description of outhouses and warehouses, under which terms I do not recognize any 
buildings which have been erected by order of the Trustees; but if the question refers to the 
minor gallery, which runs on the east side of the King’s Library, I state that it was adopted by 
the Trustees from the necessity which arose of providing some space within the curtilage of the 
Museum for the increasing collections; that that space described in the question as outhouses 
and warehouses, was nevertlhieless space which the present Keeper of the Printed Books Depart- 
ment, Mr. Panizzi, showed to the late Mr. Grenville, as the place which he had destined for 
the reception of the Grenville Library ; and that although its architectural character be not 
high, yet it is convenient and spacious, and is adapted to the purpose to which it is now applied, 
whatever might be thought of its adaptation for the reception of the splendid collection which 
it was originally inteaded to place there. 


[Lhe Witness withdrew.]| 


Adjourned till To-morrow at 12 o’clock. 
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Tuespay, June 12, 1849. 
The Eart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Lord Seymour, Viscount Cannine, Lord Wrorrestey, Sir Pattie Ecerton, Sir CHARLES 
, Lemon, Sir Ropericx I. Murcutson. 


Henry Hallam, Esq., examined. 


10241. (Chairman.) As you were good enough to attend the Commissioners yesterday, 
perhaps you will allow me to ask you, in the first place, whether there any particular passages 
of Sir Robert Inglis’s evidence to which you desire to have your attention called ?—I am 
entirely in the hands of the Commission in that respect. There were some points in Sir 
Robert Inglis’s evidence upon which, if it were the pleasure of the Commissioners, I should 
wish to be examined. 

10242. Perhaps you will mention, as the first point, whether there is anything upon which 
you wish to remark in what occurred as to the Standing Committee ?—Yes; in reference to a 
question put by the Lord Advocate, as to the propriety of appointing a Standing Committee 
of 15, to whom a greater share of the business of the Museum might be delegated, than 
to the whole body; I should wish to say, in addition to what has fallen from Sir Robert 
Inglis, that, according to the original constitution of the Museum, something of that sort 
appears to have been contemplated. I would, with the permission of the Commissioners, 
recall their attention to the original constitution of the Museum. It was formed, as the Com- 
missioners well know, partly of Official Trustees, who were principally the officers of State, 
though not entirely, and who were considered, therefore, as representing the Government and 
the nation in the possession and in the administration of it. It was formed, secondly, of 
Family Trustees, representing the families from whom the collections had come. In addition 
to these, 15 elective Trustees were added; and it appears to have been the intention that 
the principal management of the affairs of the Museum should be conducted by these. It 
will be found, accordingly, that for a considerable time after the first establishment of the 
Museum, the elective Trustees, though there were among them several persons of high rank, 
were principally gentlemen living in London, of leisure and of literary pursuits, but not very 
prominent even in that sense. This continued till nearly the end of the last century; but by 
degrees the office of Trustee of the British Museum was thought honourable and agreeable, and 
for fifty years no person was elected a Trustee who was not eithera member of one of the Houses 
of Parliament or a person of high family. The consequence of this was, that, although no person 
was elected, I believe, who was not perfectly fit for the trust, there was sometimes a difficulty, 
arising from the various avocations of the Trustees, in finding a sufficient number of persons to 
conduct the business. It seems to have been an idea arising from this, that there should be a 
Standing Committee; and I judge that it was in some degree in reference to the original prin- 
ciple of the elective Trustees that the number of 15 was fixed upon. This Standing Com- 
mittee was probably intended to be in the place of the elective Trustees, and, in a great 
degree, to be formed of the same body, but not wholly so, because it was found that several of 
the Official, and several of the Family Trustees were very much disposed to give their own 
attendance. I mention this as accounting in some measure for the difference which has been 
made between the Standing Committee and the whole body ; but, practically, it has been the 
case, that every member of the Trust, with the exception, probably, of those who are merely 
officers of state, has become a member of the Standing Committee. There is, consequently, 
no real difference between the two; and, for my own part, I never could understand the rea- 
sonableness of keeping up the distinction. I know that, after being some time in the Standing 
Committee, we are told that we are turned into a general meeting, and in some degree the 
business is of a different kind ; still Tam not aware of any sufficient reason for keeping up 
the difference. I should observe, with respect to what fell from the Lord Advocate, that 
there might be an inconvenience in a fluctuating body, that in theory that is perfectly 
true, but in reality our body is not a very fluctuating one. If we could suppose that the 
48 Trustees attended by a sort of rotation, it would undoubtedly be so; that would be a 
very inconvenient mode of transacting the business ; but I have looked over the names, and, 
from my knowledge of the subject, I can say that the persons who attend here are not very 
different in number from the Standing Committee, as it was first intended to be, of 15; that is 
to say, there are about 17 of the Trustees who, I may say, attend considerably, in addition to 
eight or ten who come but rarely, and therefore cannot be supposed to take any great share in 
the business. Now this number is not very different from the number of 15, which seems 
to have been originally contemplated. I do not, therefore, myself think that the appointment 
of a Standing Committee, or of any particular number of Trustees, to whom the business 
should be delegated in any peculiar manner, would be at all desirable ; it would create, in fact, 
a distinction, which I think is needless, and it would in some measure exclude those who occa- 
sionally attend ; and all the practical effects are already attained. I wish that to be under- 
stood, because I think a notion seems to have gone about that there is a considerable change 
and difference in the Trustees who are present on successive days, or at successive meetings. 
This is far from being the case. I observe that in 1838 I was present 23 times, and absent 
four times; in 1842 I was present 20 times, and absent six. . 

10243. (Lord Seymour.) Are you speaking now of the Standing Committee, or do you 
include Sub-Committees ?—I include Sub-Committees. 

10244, You are including Sub-Committees as well as the Standing Committee ?— 


Certainly. 
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10245, (Lord Wrottesley.) Are you including General Committees also ?—Yes; the whole 
number of times I have been here. Mr. Hamilton was present 24 times and absent twice. In 
1845, Sir Robert Inglis was present 18 times, and absent three times. I have taken no other 
names, but I am very sure that Lord Northampton, when he was a Trustee, attended in quite 
as full a proportion, frequently coming from Castle Ashby and returning the same day. There 
are also others who have attended frequently. I do not think it at all desirable that the num- 
ber of those who attend should be always the same, I think there is a convenience in the 
reviewal of business, by persons attending who were not present on a former occasion. If there 
had been a frequent reversal of the decisions of the Trustees, no doubt serious inconvenience 
would have followed, but from my own experience, I think that has rarely been the case ; and 
even if it had been the case, it will not follow that that was owing to different persons being 
present, because I am very willing to acknowledge, that it frequently has happened, that I 
have changed my own opinion upon subjects which have come before the Trustees, after an, 
interval of time; and I will particularly instance a case in which it has been thought there has 
been a difference of opinion, and in which, from the great difficulty of the subject there has 
been a difference of opinion, namely, that of the catalogue of the library, Upon that subject I 
am @eady to confess that I have changed my opinion, and consequently my vote. I will not 
trouble the Commissioners further upon that subject, unless there is any question which they 
would wish to ask me. 

10246. (Lord Seymour.) You have referred the Commissioners to the system upon which 
the affairs of the Museum were arranged in former years; and with reference, for instance, to 
the Standing Committee of 15, you have referred to the number of Elected Trustees as the 
groundwork, as you believe, for the existence of that body.as a Standing Committee ?—I think 
that is probably the case. 

10247. Do you think that the same system which may have worked very well in former 
years, when there were no large contributions from the public for this Museum, is equally 
applicable at present, when the public give 50,000/. a-year for the support of the Museum ?—I 
do not precisely see the bearing of the question. I should say, myself, that whatever may be 
the contribution of the public, and whatever may be the extent of business, it would be better 
transacted by a body of about 15 or 20 than it could be by a larger number. 

10248. You think that it would be better transacted by a body of 15 or 20, than by a body 
of 36 for instance ?—Certainly. If you supposed 36 to attend, it is evident that it must be 
very ill-managed; but I see no objection to the Trustees being at their present number, 
because, practically, I know that nearly half that number will never attend, 

10249. Do not you think it advisable, in order to fix responsibility on certain persons, that 
some should be selected from the general body, to whom the current business of the Museum 
should be committed ?—I do not see the necessity for it. Those who attend render themselves 
practically responsible. I do not see the necessity for any fixed body ; and the cbjection 
which I see is, that it makes rather a singular distinction between them and the other 
Trustees. It must be supposed that, if that were the case, the other Trustees would never 
attend. 

10250. That having been your opinion and that of Sir Robert Inglis, how was it that it was 
never determined by a meeting of the Trustees, to abrogate the rule respecting the Standing 
Committee of 15, since the rule was never attended to, and now in your opinion is not advisable 
to be attended to?—I can give no reason, except that it is very common for rules to become 
obsolete without being repealed. 

10251. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you not think the number of 15, and certainly 17, too large 
a number of Trustees to have the management of the details of this institution 2—I do not 
think that it is too large a number, considering that a large proportion will, at certain times, be 
absent. I think that it is generally agreed, that business is best transacted in numbers from 
six to 10 or 12; and I think that, in the present constitution of the Museum, that would gene- 
rally be the case. For my own part, I have never seen too numerous an attendance: I have 
sometimes seen too small an attendance. 

10252. Still, I collect from your answer, that you would sooner see six than 10 2?—I cannot 
by any means say that. I think the business may be well transacted by six ; I would rather see 
six than a smaller number; but I am not sure that I would rather see six than 10: and, 
indeed, on business of considerable importance, I would rather see 10 than six. 

10253. (Lord Seymovr.) It being your view with regard to the meetings, that 10 are better 
than six upon many occasions, and that you would rather see six than a smaller number, do 
you think the number of the Sub-Committees are too limited ?—With respect to the Sub- 
Committees, perhaps their numbers are too limited; but it is of course more difficult to obtain 
attendance in the Sub-Committees than ‘on the other business. It should be remembered 
also, that whatever is done in the Sub-Committee, is reported to the Standing Committee, and 
coufirmed there. 

10254. Do you not think that there is an advantage in throwing the current business of the 
department on a limited number of persons, because they then render themselves more con- 
versant with the details of the department ?—The business of the departments—the business of 
the library for example, does, to a limited degree, fall on the Sub-Committees. The number 
of those who attend at the Standing Committee is not very considerable; as I have before 
stated to the Commissioners, it rarely exceeds 12, and 12 is certainly more than the average, 
I think myself, on the whole, that the number of Trustees who have attended, has, generally 
speaking, been very nearly what I should wish. In certain months of the year it is to be 
observed (and this is of some importance), that it will happen from the majority of Trustees 
being absent from town (indeed it has happened), that it is difficult to obtain a sufficient 
attendance. I think myself, that three is not quite a sufficient quorum in the Standing Com- 
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mittee for important business; but it is rather a rare exception that the number should be so 
small as three; much more frequently it is five or six, and generally more. 

10255. (Lord Wrottesley.) You will see, of course, that there is a clear distinction between 
the attendance of three persons, who are merely three out of a body of 17 who occasionally 
attend, and the attendance of three persons, to whom the business of the Museum is more pecu- 
liarly delegated by special appointment ?—There certainly would be a difference ; but I did 
not contemplate the delegation of the business of the Museum to so small a number as three 
persons. Particular business might be so delegated ; but, I confess, that upon important busi- 
ness, one naturally wishes to know the sentiments of several persons; one is confirmed in one’s 
own judgment by it. 

10256. (Chairman.) Are you acquainted with the details of Sir Hans Sloane’s will?—I am not. 

10257. You are not aware how far the constitution of the Museum was, in the first instance, 
modelled from the terms of that bequest?—I really do not know. 

10258. (Lord Seymour.) Do you think it an advantage, for the purpose of obtaining more 
opinions, that the Sub-Committees should be what are called open Committees, for other persons 
to attend besides those who are appointed upon them ?—They are not open Committees, except 
that every Trustee may enter the room; they are not open Committees for the purpose of 
voting; and it very rarely happens that any person comes into a Sub-Committee, except in this 
way :—We are summoned on a Sub-Committee at some hour, say 12 o'clock, we are summoned 
on a Standing Committee at one o’clock ; then if the business of the Sub-Committee is not com- 
pleted by one o’clock, a Trustee who comes according to his summons, of course enters the room; 
but he has no vote in the Sub-Committee. It frequently happens, that the business of the Sub- 
Committee is not finished before the time at which the meeting of the second Committee takes 
place. It is only in that way that it is open. 

10259. (Lord Seymour.) They are open for discussion, but not for voting ?—They are open 
so far for discussion, that if a Trustee comes in and hears what is going on he may take a part 
in the discussion ; but no inconvenience arises from it, nor does it often happen. 

10260. Do not you think that it is their being open and attended in this way, which has led 
to the fact, that the Secretary of the Trustees has not been able to inform the Commission who 
are the members of the Sub-Committee?.--I am surprised that the Secretary should not be 
able to inform the Commissioners who are the members of the Sub-Committees. I know to 
what Sub-Committees I belong myself, and I should have supposed that others did so; we are 
summoned upon them. 

10261. He has stated that he should not know whether a Trustee was or was not a member 
of a Sub-Committee ?—Of what Sub-Committee ? 

10262. Of several Sub-Committees; for instance, take the Sub-Committee on Printed 
Books ?—I can only say, that I have known Trustees appointed successively upon that Com- 
mittee. 

10263. He was asked this question—(1213) “ Do you allow a Trustee to attend a Sub- 
Committee, whose appointment on that Sub-Committee does not appear on the Minutes?” to 
which the Secretary answers, “I should not be cognizant of the fact very likely.” He was 
then asked some further questions, and he said that he did not know who were the members of 
the Sub-Committee on Printed Books. He was then asked with reference to the Marquis of 
Northampton’s attendance at a Sub-Committee, and he says in answer to Question 1237; “I 
take it, that the summoning him regularly, from the period of his appointment as President of 
the Royal Society, would make him a member of the Sub-Committee.” So that because he 
has seen him one day he summons him another, and he then supposes that that makes him a 
member of the Sub-Committee ?—I observe, that in answer to Question 1229, he says, ‘“‘ The 
President of the Royal Society has always been considered a member of the Sub-Committee 
of Natural History.” 

10264. Do you not think it somewhat irregular, that the Secretary should not be able at 
once to give to this Commission the names of the Sub-Committee?—I am surprised that he 
should not; I really cannot understand it ; I have known many persons originally appointed on 
Sub-Committees, and I thought it was always so. 

10265. Has there not been some irregularity somewhere, on the part of the Secretary or his 
clerk, in not keeping the Minutes so that we might at once ascertain who were and who were 
not members of certain Sub-Committees ?—I should think, that if a Trustee were appointed a 
member of any Sub-Committee, that would appear on the Minutes of the day; but it would be 
mixed up with the other proceedings. 

10266. And no list has been kept apparently, to which reference can be made, so as to 
ascertain when a person was appointed, and the date of that appointment 2—This rather affects 
the Secretary than the Trustees, I have not the least knowledge of it. We are all summoned, 
and we can only be summoned in consequence of the Secretary knowing that we are members 
of the Sub-Committee. 

10267. The Secretary says, that he imagines that summoning them makes them members 
of the Committee?—In that case he would summon them on his own discretion, which I 
cannot suppose to be the case. It appears that the President ef the Royal Society has been 
considered a member of the Sub-Committee of Natural History, which probably has been from 
a long-standing usage without appointment. That is said in answer to Question 1231. 

10268. As you think that more Trustees than three should be present when any business is 
transmitted, do you think it objectionable that business should frequently be done when only two 
Trustees are present ?—I think it very undesirable if the business be of any importance, and I 
think it has very rarely happened; I should think it would be irregular, and I should think 
the instances of it must be exceedingly rare; but with respect to that I must say that two are 
a quorum in some Sub-Committees. 
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10269. I was referring to your own evidence, that you thought more than three, and even 
more than six, were desirable to transact the business of the Museum; I have asked you whether 
you thought it was desirable that the business should be transacted by two?—I think it is not 
desirable that any business of consequence should be transacted by two. 

10270. I find, in the Appendix of the Return of the Meetings of Sub-Committees, a great 
number of meetings at which only two members were present, both in the Department of 
Printed Books and in the Department of Antiquities ?—I have already said that two are a 
quorum in the Sub-Committees; but I also wish to remind the Commissioners that what is 
done in the Sub-Committees is only preliminary, and must. be confirmed by the Standing 
Committee. 

10271. (Lord Wrottesley.) As you speak of confirming the minutes of Sub-Committees, 
perhaps you will be kind enough to inform the Commissioners in what manner those minutes 
are confirmed, whether they are read oyer at the General Committee or the Standing Com- 
mittee ?—They are always read over. 

10272. Always ?—Yes. 

10273. Are the minutes of the Standing Committee always read over at the General Com- 
mittee ?—-They are always read over. 

10274. In extenso?-—Yes; I should say in extenso, certainly. If there is any exception, it 
must be when they are not of a nature to require it; but, as a general rule, they are read over, 
and they occupy considerable time in reading. 

10275. (Sir C. Lemon.) I should like distinctly to understand your opmion upon one 
point. I see that in the year 1846 there were 19 meetings of the General Committee, and 
that the average gives exactly five members present at each meeting; do you think that is 
about a convenient number to manage an establishment of this kind?—I think that five is, 
generally speaking, a very good number. If it were a matter of considerable importance, 
affecting the general interest of the Museum, I should wish to see, certainly, a greater number 
present ; but, for ordinary business, five is a very fair number. 

10276. My question is not with reference to the constitution of the Museum as it is, but 
generally whether an establishment of this kind can be managed effectively as possible by 
about that number of five ?—Considering the whole connection of the British Museum with 
the Government and the public, I think that a Board of five Trustees would be much too 
small. 

10277. Then practically the number has been too small ?—Not too small for the transaction 
of all business, but that five would be too small for a great deal that we have to do; and I 
said particularly for the relation which the Museum has with the Government and with the 
public, but not perhaps for the management of detailed affairs in the Museum. 

10278. (Lord Wrottesley.) With reference to your answer as to the reading over of the 
minutes of Committees, will you have the goodness to refer to Question 494?—*«“'The minutes 
of the Standing Committee are read over at the General Meeting?” Mr. Forshall answers, 
“They are read over, or are supposed to be read over.” Then he is asked, “In point of fact, 
are they read over?” He answers, “ They are actually laid upon the table ; but they are not 
always, nor indeed generally, read over: they are too voluminous.” Then he is asked, «Is 
any statement made with respect to that particular part of the business of the General Meeting 
that is held to confirm the minutes of the Standing Committee?” He says, «I cannot say that 
ordinarily there is any statement of particulars made; but those, of course, who have been 
attending the Standing Committee know what business has been done ?”—With respect to that, 
the minutes of the Sub-Committees are always read in extenso at the Standing Committee; so 
also the minutes of the last Standing Committee are always read, and those are read in extenso. 
I have no doubt, from Mr. Forshall’s answers, that the minutes of the Standing Committee 
are not fully read over at the General Meeting; and the reason of it will appear, when it is 
recollected that the General Meetings only take place four times in the year, during which 
time there have been probably six or eight meetings of the Standing Committee. I have no 
doubt I was incorrect in saying they were read over in extenso; Mr. Forshall is more correct. 
Certainly the minutes of the Standing Committee are read over at their next meeting; so are 
those of the Sub-Committees; but I perceive that, at the General Meeting, the minutes of the 
Standing Committee are not read over, though a good deal is read. I should observe, with 
respect to this, that to read over the minutes of the Standing Committee at a General Meeting 
would be of very little avail; in fact, the minutes of the Standing Committee have been acted 
upon ; and the persons who attend the General Meeting are in reality the same individuals as 
those who have been at the Standing Committee, or nearly the same. 

10279. (Lord Seymour.) There are two different points: one is, whether the proceedings of 
Sub-Committees are confirmed by the Standing Committee ; and the next is, whether the pro- 
ceedings of the Standing Committee are again confirmed by the General Committee ?—I said 
that the minutes of the Sub-Committees are read over and confirmed; and I should say that, 
commonly speaking, they are so far confirmed, and that they have not been acted upon until 
they have been so confirmed. But with respect to the minutes of the Standing Committee, 
they are only read over, or supposed to be read over, pro forma; for they have been acted 
upon before; they have no effective confirmation; it is a nominal one. 

10280 They are, as it is said in answer to Question 521, “ confirmed in gross ?”’—Cer- 
tainly ; the Answer 52] is correct, 

10281. (Viscount Canning.) Then when you said that you considered it an advantage that 
the persons present should not always be the same, because it leads to a reconsideration of the 
business transacted at a former meeting, did you mean that to apply to the former meeting of 
the Standing Committee ?—I meant that to apply to the former meeting of the Standing 
See or the General Meeting, as it might be: there is very little difference between 
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10282. But, unless the proceedings of the previous Standing Committee, or of the previous 
General Committee, are actually read over in the presence of those who may be present on 
the occasion, have they, in point of fact, any knowledge of what has gone before, or have the 
any opportunity of considering what has been done ?—I said before, that the Minutes of the 
last Standing Committee are always read over. 

10283. (Chairman.) In the management of the detailed and current business, as distin- 
guished from extraordinary questions and questions of greater and general importance, is it 
your opinion that the constant attendance of a limited number of the same persons does or 
does not afford the best security for the punctual discharge of the business ?—I think it is cer- 
tainly desirable that the same persons should attend; but when I say “the same persons,” 
I do not mean strictly to exclude others, I mean that there should be at every meeting a 
number of those who have been present before; but I do not think it desirable that no Trustee 
should appear who had not been present at the former meeting. It must be observed, that 
this arises necessarily out of the constitution of the Museum, and that when you consider how 
the Trustees are formed, it is impossible that there should not be some variation in the 
attendance. 

10284. May it not be inferred, from the constitution of the Museum, and the practice as 
to the election of the Trustees, that the general supervision and control has been rather con- 
templated as belonging to the Board of Trustees at large, and that the principle of delegation 
of authority to a select number has been contemplated by those who founded the constitution 
of the Museum ?-—I think, as I observed before, that that appears to have been the intention ; 
but then I also think, that practically it is carried into effect now with this difference, that 
instead of the delegation being to 15 elective Trustees alone, it comprehends some of those 
who belong to the other two classes. Several of the official Trustees attend here very regularly ; 


an . . =) . 
some of the family Trustees attend here regularly; and out of that number of 17 which I 


have mentioned, perhaps not more than two-thirds at the outside, or not so many, are elective 
Trustees. 

10285. Looking to the great additions to the collections of the Museum, and the great 
increase in point of amount and complexity of the business which comes before the Board of 
Management, do you consider that the original constitution of the Museum is as well adapted 
as might be desirable for the management of that great increase of business ?—As far as | am 
able to judge from my experience, I think that the present constitution of the Museum has 
worked very weil; I think there are many arguments in favour of it; I think it is very 
desirable that we should have a certain body of official Trustees, including persons in high 
offices; for it gives the management of the Museum a greater weight with the public, and it 
certainly gives us greater weight also with the Government when we have occasion to ask for 
grants of money. The number, perhaps, of official ‘Trustees is greater than, if it were done 
over again, would be thought desirable; but no inconvenience has ever arisen from a Trustee 
not attending. Ifthe Secretary of State does not come the Museum does not suffer from his 
absence, because the business is very well transacted without him. ‘The same observation 
applies to the family Trustees. The family Trustees were appointed partly out of respect to 
the persons from whom we had received collections ; and, in some cases, I know it has been a 
kind of compensation for the inadequate price, or even for the gratuitous bequest of a collection. 
I, therefore, do not see that any inconvenience arises ; and some of both classes have been very 
serviceable to us. With respect to the elective Trustees, I have already intimated, that, at one 
time, there was not sufficient regard paid to the probability that gentlemen elected into the 
Trust would be able to give sufficient attendance to their duties ; but, for some years past, that 
has not been the case; and I am able to say, that, certainly in my experience, and | believe 
since the foundation of the Museum, the Trust has never been stronger than it is at present, 
and I believe that very little more would make it work as serviceably for the public as possible. 
I should regret very much to see the present Trustees exchanged for a small number of officers 
receiving salaries. I know that their importance in the eyes of the public would be much less ; 
I know that. the weight with which they would go to the ‘Treasury would be very much less ; 
and I also know that their control over the heads of departments would be a very different 
thing from what ours is at present. 

10286, Do you consider that that objection would fully apply to a limited Board, for the 
purpose of the management of the constant and current business, their decisions being subject 
to constant reference to the General Meetings of the Trustees, and reserving to the Trustees all 
the power which they possess of general supervision and ultimate control ?—It appears to me, 
that so far as that would be different from the present management, it would place such a 
smaller body in an inferior light; which, I think such persons as are now Trustees, or as are 
likely to be Trustees, would not very willingly undertake. 

10287. (Lord Wrottesley.) Is not the division of responsibility among so large a body as 
48 persons, in itself an evil of great magnitude ?2—I do not see that the responsibility 
can be said to be divided among 48 persons, inasmuch as a very large proportion of 
them undertake no responsibility at all. No responsibility is devolved on the official and 
family Trustees. If they do not attend, they cannot be said to be in any degree responsible, 
and I do not see the objection to the present number. 

10288. (Lord Seymour.) You consider none of the Trustees responsible in any way, except 
those who attend ?—I conceive, that unless you put a very extraordinary supposition, those who 
do not attend, cannot be considered responsible. 

10289. Then when we see a list of 46 or 48 names, containing many of the most distin- 
guished persons in the country, it is not to be held that those persons are responsible for the 
management of the Museum, but only those who may give their attendance to the business of 
the Museum ?—I should think so. 
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10290. Then would it not be more desirable at once to fix the responsibility upon those who 
do attend, by limiting the number, and keeping it to those who actually can give their attend- 
ance ?—I have already said that I see no inconvenience in the present constitution, and I think 
it would be extremely difficult to form a constitution which would work better, Iam not 
aware, myself, of any considerable inconveniences, or of any inconveniences which can be 
referred to the constitution of the Museum. 

10291. (Lord Wrottesley.) According to the principle which you advocate, how can the 
public know on whom the responsibility is devolved ?—The public, generally speaking, do not 
know certainly who are those who attend, but there is no great difficulty in ascertaining it. 

10292. (S27 Charles Lemon.) You have said that you are not conscious of any inconvenience 
that arises from the present system. Is it not, to a certain degree, an inconvenience that the 
officers of the Museum are supposed not to have acted together as cordially as they might have 
done ?—If that question refers to the Trustees of the Museum, I can only say, that for the 
twelve years I have been in the Museum I have never seen the slightest want of cordiality or 
acting together in any two of the Trustees. 

10293. I am speaking of the officers —I am aware that your expression was “ officers ;” 
but the questions which have lately been put to me relating to the constitution of the Museum, 
have referred to the Trustees only. 

10294, I was merely alluding to the direct power of such a body as the Trustees, as 
compared with the direct power of another body constituted on a different plan?—I have said 
that I think that another smaller body so constituted as seems to be suggested, would have 
much less power, with respect to the officers of the Museum, than the present Trustees possess, 

10295, Even although that smaller body were backed by the whole body of the Trustees ?— 
I did not understand that the suggestion was the preservation of the present body of Trustees ; 
I understood it rather as a substitution of a different body for them. A small number, acting 
under the great body of the Trustees, with the Principal Librarian, and the heads of departments 
under them, would be a more complex arrangement, and I confess I do not see any advan- 
tage in it. I have already stated that my own opinion is, that the management of the Museum 
by a certain number of the Trustees, not fixed by any regulations, but attending at their own 
convenience, and as opportunities admit, is more likely to have weight, both out of doors and in 
the Museum itself, than any other management that I am able to conceive. Iam not prepared 
to say (and I wish it to be understood) that no improvement could be made, but I do not think 
that any alteration in the constitution of the trust of the Museum would be beneficial, 

10296. (Chairman.) Have you understood me, in any question that I have asked you, to 
contemplate any great or sweeping change in the composition of the General Board of 
Trustees ?—I do not know that I have particularly understood that from your Lordship’s ques- 
tions, but certainly I did in some degree collect that from some of the questions which have been 
put to me, 

10297. Would it not be possible to remodel the Standing Committee, and to devolve its 
present functions on some other body, without interfering with the composition or the general 
powers of supervision and control of the General Board of Trustees ?—I think it might be 
found, if a small body were appointed for the general management of the business, that few 
Trustees would attend besides that body. If such a body as five, for example, were appointed 
for the management of the business, I think that others would say, “We have nothing to do 
with it ; it is very well conducted by the Committee ;” and the attendance would then, in m 
opinion, be too small. I should be sorry to lose the presence of any of those who occasionally 
attend, and who may be said to form the Standing Committee. I have reckoned them at 
17, but of those 17 perhaps two or three might be deducted. Upon the whole, I think that 
is not a greater number than should take a part in the business of the Museum, especially 
when it is considered that it is impossible to expect the gratuitous and voluntary attendance 
of Trustees at every meeting. 

10298. Do you see any positive objection, for the purpose of securing attendance and constant 
supervision of Minute business, to the introduction of the Principal Librarian?—I am very 
glad that question has been asked me, because I wish distinctly to say, that I should not only 
see no objection to it, but that I think it isa great desideratum in the management of the 
Museum. Let it be understood that I speak my own sentiments alone, and that I am not 
authorized to speak for others; but I think it would be very desirable that the Head Librarian 
should be present at the meeting of the Trustees, I would express my opinion, because it has 
to do no doubt with what may be called the constitution of the Museum. It was originally 
intended that there should be, at the head of the Museum, a salaried officer resident in the 
Museum, whom we call the Head Librarian, as well as the principals of the different depart- 
ments. I think, myself, that that is the best constitution we could have, in conjunction with the 
present Board of Trustees. I think that it is therefore very desirable to raise, as far as possible, 
and to maintain the station of that officer. There are very material difficulties in giving 
any authority to him, or at least in giving any considerable authority to him, relatively to 
the departments. I think that a single individual might find it difficult to maintain that 
authority; but I would connect him, in a great degree, with the Trustees. I think he 
should be present at all their meetings; [ think he should have a seat at the Board, though 
not a vote; I think he should be the person from whom the Trustees should receive principally 
their information, in those cases where they may not personally have had the means of obtaining 
it, with respect to the general affairs of the Museum. It must be understood in this, of course, 
that I am not speaking in the slightest degree with reference to persons, but only of an ideal 
theory as to that which I think would be best. I wish to make that reservation, that I speak 
merely of what I think in theory should be the position of the Head Librarian of the British 

useum. I think that heshould be a gentleman of known reputation, mixing to a certain 
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degree in the world, and if of private fortune so much the better. I am certain that consider- 
ing the very great importance of the British Museum, and the honour which would attach 
to the situation, it would never be difficult to find a proper person of that description. I am 
not of opinion that he ought (as a general rule, subject to possible exceptions), to be taken 
from the officers of the British Museum. 

10299. Would it be possible, in your opinion, to carry the principle you have suggested 
rather further, and to adopt in the management of the Museum a distinction between those 
collections which relate to man and humanity in general, and those which relate to natural 
science and natural history? Do you believe that it would be altogether possible that any one 
could be found who would unite qualifications which would enable him to direct and control 
the officers of both those great divisions of knowledge as they are illustrated in the Museum ?— 
I do not contemplate that the Head Librarian should control in detail the management of the 
different departments. I do not think it desirable that either the Trustees themselves, or the 
Head Librarian, should enter too minutely into the management of those departments. I ma 
in this, perhaps, rather differ from others; I state only what appears to myself. I think that a 
very minute control on the part of Committees of the Trustees, and still more perhaps on the 
part of any one officer, would be considered vexatious, and would cripple, in a great degree, the 
exertions of the heads of departments. They are at present, and I trust always will be, very 
zealous, very well-informed, and very useful officers. It is well known that those who may be 
called professional men, are never very much pleased with the interference of amateurs ; and I 
do not wonder that it should be so; it is their own business, it is that to which they give their 
whole time, and it is very natural that they should not like to have their judgment unneces- 
sarily checked and restrained by the interference of official superiors. Of course this can only 
be a matter of discretion; it is evident that there may be an error on both sides ; but it appears 
to me, as a general principle, that the Trustees should rather avoid interfering minutely with 
the management of the departments. The more they know of them the better; but that is a 
very different thing from interference. I will just illustrate this by a single instance. There 
may be half-a-dozen different systems of ornithology ; one only can be adopted. I should not 
think it very desirable that when any particular system has been adopted and acted upon in our 
collection of ornithology, that any person being a Trustee, or otherwise connected with the 
Museum, should control the department, and say, “ This is wrong; such birds should have 
been placed in another division, and such birds in this division.” I think that in all 
matters of that sort (I only give that as an illustration, because I should apply the same rule 
to every other department), that when we have men as eminent as we ought to have, and as I 
trust we have, in the different departments, they ought not to be checked by different opinions, 
which after all may be doubtful opinions, on the part of those who, as I say, are only offici- 
ally, and not naturally their superiors. 

10300. Still your views seem to embrace the establishment of some intermediate authority 
for the purpose of information, and advice and recommendation between the ‘Trustees, acting 
either in General Board, or in Sub-Committee, and the heads of departments. Now sup- 
posing such authority to be established, do you think that a person whose office at present has 
been originally properly designated by the title of “ Principal Librarian,” would be a useful 
intermediate authority between the authorities and the Departments of Natural History gene- 
rally ?—With respect to the Departments of Natural History, it is well known that they do 
not coalesce (if I may so speak) with the rest of the Museum. In no other country, as far as 
I know, are they united; they have been so here from the institution of the Museum; and I 
confess I do not see how they could be separated. I know that there are persons who would 
be very glad to turn the Collections of Natural History out of doors ; but these are the collections 
which attract the public more than any others, It is necessary for the public that the 
collections of natural history should be in a convenient part of London; and [ do not, upon 
consideration, see how they could be removed from the British Museum without public incon- 
venience. Whether there should be any person at the head of those two departments distinct 
from the Head Librarian, is a question which has never occurred to me; but I do not think 
it would be found very desirable for this reason: that the Head Librarian is not merely to 
pass his time in the different departments, but there is a great deal that he has to do which 
cannot be said to relate to any special department. It will be found, if the Commissioners 
will look at our agenda on any day, that a great deal of it relates to the Museum generally, to 
transactions with the Government, and a great deal of business which cannot be said to relate 
to any one department more than to another. I think myself that there must be some person 
at the head of the Museum whom we call the Head Librarian. I do not see that there should 
be two; and I do not see, as I have before said, that it would be desirable, under the whole 
circumstances of the country, to transplant the Collections of Natural History to any other 

lace. 

10301. You are aware that complaints were some time ago preferred to Government, as to 
the inefficient representation of natural science in the Board of Management of the Museum. 
Do you consider that there was foundation, on the whole, for that complaint, and if so, 
have any measures which have been subsequently adopted, tended to remove the ground of 
that remonstrance ?—From my experience in the Museum, I never saw any reason for 
admitting that the Departments of Natural History had been neglected by the Trustees, 
although it was true that there might be few persons particularly conversant with those 
departments in the Trust. But if I am asked, whether it is desirable that there should be a 
greater representation of those natural sciences in the Trust, lam perfectly willing to say, that 
Ishould be glad to see it; but in that answer, I wish it to be understood, that I am rauch more 
influenced by the respect that I entertain for the character of the eminent scientific men of this 
country, as gentlemen and men of sense—not to mention the personal acquaintance I have 
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with many of them—than from thinking that it would be necessary for the conduct of the 
Museun in those particular departments. We have lately had the accession of a very useful 
and eminent person—the Dean of Westminster ; and I am sure, that if on future occasions 
those who have a right to elect were to re-enforce the Trust by persons distinguished in natural 
history, it would be hailed by us all as a thing desirable, with a view to the public opinion as 
well as for ourselves. : : 

10302. In dealing with the question of appointing a resident officer of the Museum, who 
should have a place in the Board of Management, we have contemplated the appointment of 
a person of great eminence and of high characer in literature. Do you not think, that it would 
be a satisfaction to such persons as have considered that science was not sufficiently repre- 
sented in the Board of Management of the Museum, that a person of analogous qualifications - 
and character in science, should also have a place in that Board as a resident officer; I mean 
an officer analogous to the Principal Librarian ?—It does not appear to meto be at all 
required that a resident officer connected with natural history should be appointed. It will 
be observed, that the heads of departments are ,resident officers. It would be placing another 
officer at their head: I certainly do not myself see the ground for such an appoinment, 

10303. (Lord Wrottesley.) It would at least obviate the objection which you have stated, 
of the heads of departments being controlled by mere amateurs, inasmuch as the person 
described by the Chairman would be not an amateur, but a professional person, in the sense 
in which you use the term ?—I am not sure that that would be much more acceptable than 
the control of the amateur. 

10304, (Viscount Canning.) You do not contemplate giving the Principal Librarian a vote, 
although you thought it desirable that he should have a seat at the Board of Management ?— 
I would not give him a vote, because to give him a vote would be putting him on an equal 
footing with the Trustees. I think he should be under the control of the Trustees; and, 
therefore, I think it is essential that he should not have a vote. 

10305. Then with the exception that he would have, as you contemplate, a right to be 
present at the meetings of the Trustees, he would not practically have any power which Sir 
Henry Ellis has not now ?—He would not theoretically, but practically I think he would have 
a great deal more. 

10306. From the fact of his being cognizant of what goes on at the meetings of the Trustees ? 
—It is not only that he would be cognizant, but in every Board there is some person who 
possesses what may be called the initiative, whose business it is, being more conversant with 
the details of what we call the agenda, which are to be brought before the Board, to take the 
lead in instructing the Board upon them, and in submitting them to the Board. In the 
Revenue Boards, in the East Indian direction, and many other places, there is a Chairman who 
answers that purpose. The constitution of our Trust does not admit of that; we derive our 
information therefore from one of the officers of the Museum, and that is a matter I think of 
necessity. I think it more consonant to the constitution of the Museum, and more convenient 
in itself, that that information should be derived from the Head Librarian, than from the 
Secretary. I therefore contemplate, that if the Head Librarian were present at the meetings 
of the Trustees, he would be the person to give them any necessary information upon the 
different business coming before them. 

10307. (Lord Wrottesley.) Does it appear to you, that the office of Secretary has, within 
the last few years, rather encroached upon that of Head Librarian, and usurped to 
itself a part of the authority of the Head Librarian?—I think that in consequence of the 
absence of the Head Librarian and the presence of the Secretary, the business to which I 
have given the name of the initiative, rather by analogy than as being strictly correct, has no 
doubt devolved upon him ; but that, I may observe, has been a matter of necessity. 

10308. (Chairman.) In former times the Head Librarian, I believe, performed the office of 
Secretary to the Board ?—I apprehend so. 

10309. Do you not think that it would be better, with reference to the duties which are 
performed by the Secretary, that they should be performed by the Head Librarian, or by some 
officer under his immediate control and authority ?—I am not able to answer that entirely. I 
should think, that in an establishment of this nature, there must be a Secretary. 

10310. (Lord Seymour.) It must happen, must it not, that where a Board, such as the 
Board of Trustees, meet for the transaction of business, the person who possesses the initiative 
has necessarily a great deal of influence with that Board ?—Unquestionably ; and it cannot be 
otherwise. 

10311. Itis very desirable, therefore, that whoever possesses the initiative should be in such 
a position that responsibility should be affixed to him, since wherever there is power there 
should be responsibility ?—Yes. ‘ 

10312. Now, according to the constitution of the Museum at present at the meetings of 
the Trustees, the Secretary possesses the initiative, does he not, ina great degree ?—Very 
much so. 

10313. The Secretary, as far as the public are concerned, is totally unknown to them, the 
whole responsibility resting on the Trustees, is not that so?—I presume that is so. 

10314. Then are the Commissioners to understand that, according to your view, it would 
be better that the initiative should be possessed by the Principal Librarian, instead of its being 
possessed by the Secretary ?—I must repeat that I speak merely according to my theoretical 
view, and not with reference to immediate circumstances. I have already said that I think it 
better that the person on whom the Trustees rely should be the Principal Librarian. The 
responsibility of the Secretary is to the Trustees themselves, and not to the public, of course. 

10315. The Secretary prepares the agenda of the meeting ?—He does. 

10316. He judges what portion of a report should be read to the Trustees, for he reads 
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only such portions as he deems necessary to be read ?—The reports are frequently read by the Henry Hallam, Esq. 
Chairman himself. ails 

10316*. It is stated in Question 1000, “It depends upon the Secretary how much of the June 12, 1849. 
reports is to be read to the Trustees, or how much of the reports shall come to the knowledge 
of the Trustees?” to which Sir Henry Ellis answers, “ Yes; it must be so.” It appears 
from that, that the Secretary, as he prepares the agenda, also judges what portion of a report 
shall be brought to the knowledge of the Trustees?—Certainly, the reports are laid on the 
table, and the reports are frequently read by the Chairman, and they may be read by any 
other Trustee. The Secretary frequently reads them out. I do not conceive that he leaves out 
any portion. Something depends upon the nature of the report. 

10317. Something may depend upon the nature of the report, and the judge of that must be, 
in common circumstances, the Secretary, I imagine, as far as that answer goes of Sir Henry Ellis. 
Isnotthatso? Sir Henry Ellis says, “ When I came tothe performance of Mr.Forshall’s duties 
this last time, I found, from the clerk, that all those reports which required answers from the 
Trustees were customarily read, and that the rest were laid aside, or upon the table, and that 
my quarterly report was what was depended upon for the main information contained in it ?’— 
The reports are of various kinds. Every head of a department reports, from time to time, 
what has been done in his department, which is a statement of how he has been employed. 
Many reports come to the Trustees, and are laidon the table, which are not read, on account 
of their not being of sufficient importance to be read, and which, indeed, there is not time to 
read. It depends entirely upon the nature of the report. Any report of importance, or 
a special report, ought undoubtedly to be read to the Trustees, and that, I believe, is the 
case. 

10318. (Sir C. Lemon.) In Question 1008 the same witness is asked, “ Those reports are 
the regular and only course of communication between the heads of departments and the 
Trustees ?”’ to which he answers, “ Yes:’’ is that consistent with your experience ? —I take it 
in connection with the next question—‘ I am aware that the Trustees may require the pre- 
sence of the heads of departments if they wish anything to be explained, but that is an extra- 
ordinary course?” to which Sir Henry Ellis answers, ‘They are sent. for occasionally.” I 
should say, with respect to all the evidence that has been given before the Commission on that 
subject, that I have been surprised at it, because my own experience for some years past has 
shown me that the heads of departments are constantly sent for upon reports of business 
relating to them. I believe it will be found that there has hardly been a day for some years 
past on which the Trustees have not sent either for Mr. Panizzi, or for Sir Frederic Madden, 
or for Mr. Hawkins, as it might be. The practice undoubtedly has been to see the heads of 
departments upon matters relating to their department, when it has appeared to the Trustees 
that it was required. But of course it will be easily perceived that different persons may take 
different views of the necessity of seeing them, and it is impossible to judge for others. I 
ean only say that the general practice has been to send for the heads of departments when 
any difficulty has arisen, or anything has occurred upon which the Trustees have felt that 
viva voce information would be desirable. But a great many things come from the departments 
which do not require the presence of the heads of departments: for example, Sir Frederic 
Madden requests to be allowed to lay out 502. or 40/. in the purchase of manuscripts; Mr. 
Konig wants to buy a piece of mineral; Mr. Gray has a number of insects offered which he 
wishes to purchase ; and upon these occasions, almost in every instance, we accede to the 
request. If the requests are acceded to, there is no occasion to trouble the heads of depart- 
ments to appear before the Trustees. If a question arises upon which there might be room 
for doubt whether we should accede to the proposition or not, then, I should say myself, 
that the constant practice has been to see them, I admit, at the same time, to speak fairly, 
that it was less so some years ago than it is now. 

10319. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Have there not, in reference to the Natural History 
Department, been some exceptions to that custom of calling in the officers of departments?— 
I should say, myself, that I am not aware that there have been. 

10320. Mr. Konig presented, for example, an elaborate report twice over upon a certain 
collection ; upon which subject, I believe, he was never called before the Trustees, nor did 
he receive (according to the evidence that has been laid before the Commission) any answer 
to that report ?—I do not remember it. 

10321. (Lord Seymour.) I will call, your attention to the subject of the powers of the 
Secretary, and [ wish to refer you to the Question L090. At 1089, Mr. Forshall was asked, 
« Would the Trustees dispose of the report of the head of a department, either in favour of or 
against the suggestion of the Principal Librarian, without seeing the head of the depart- 
ment?” To which it is answered, “They might do so.” The next question is, “ What is 
the rule?” To which it is answered, “I do not think there is any rule on the subject.” 
Again, he was asked, “It is not a matter of course for the Trustees to see the head of a 
department. before disposing of his report, either in favour of or against his recommendation”? 
To which he answers, ‘ By no means.” Then he is asked, “In framing the minutes, do 
you make the report inextenso, as a part of the minutes, or do you form an abstract of the 
report ?”” He answers, “I make an abstract ; sometimes a very short one.” From that. it 
would appear that the information of the Trustees at the next meeting, is only derived from 
the abstract of the report made by the Secretary ; and this also gives the Secretary a further 
power in guiding the opinions of the Trustees, does it not ?—I suppose the report, in those 
circumstances, would have been disposed of before the minute was made. 

10322. The minutes are read at the next meeting, in. order to give the next meeting of 
the Committee an opportunity of reviewing the conduct of the former meeting ?— It is so 
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Henry Hallam, Esq. 10323. That is the only use of reading the minutes of the last meeting, as I understand, 
and confirming the minutes?—It is the practice in all public Boards to read the minutes, 
June 12,1849. With respect to confirmation, it is well known that the word “ confirming” minutes, is gene- 
rally understood to mean merely confirming the accuracy of the Secretary in drawing them 
up, and not a confirmation of them as facts to be acted upon. That is the general under- 
standing of the word “ confirmation.” I do not say whether it is so here or not, but in 
reality they are so, for they are read over; and I think the chief use of reading over the 
minutes, is to put the Trustees who may come, who were not present at the last meeting, in 
possession of what took place; but not exactly that they should revise and review all that 
has been done. 
10324. At Question 1906, this question was put to Mr. Forshall, «The knowledge of the 
Trustees of the business that is done, is made to depend upon the correctness of the former 
-minute which is made by the Secretary, and not by the Trustees themselves?” To whicl 
he answers,’ “ Certainly.” That would show that so far the Secretary has, first, the power of 
preparing the agenda; secondly, he judges what proportion of the report is to be read; and, 
thirdly, in making his abstract, he gives to the Trustees at the next meeting, that complexion, 
which he may feel to be the right one, of the business which has been transacted. Do not all 
those things give the Secretary a very great power in the current business of the Museum ?— 
There is no doubt that some of them do; and I believe there is hardly any Board at which the 
Secretary has not considerable power, 

10325. (Lord Wrottesley.) That is probably one of the reasons which induces you to wish 
that that power should be conferred on the head librarian?—I am not prepared to say that 
the minutes should not be drawn by the Secretary, because that seems to me the proper 
business of a Secretary; however, they would be seen by the Principal Librarian. I should 
not wish to exclude the Secretary from the Board, any more than the head librarian. I think 
it desirable that both should be present. 

10326. (Chairman.) Would it not be better that the Secretary should be rather an assistant 
and subordinate to the Principal Librarian, than that he should exercise a power and influence 
which makes him a superior officer ?—That is the result of my opinion as a general rule. 

10327. (Lord Seymour.) I should like to refer you to Question 1251, where the question 
put to Mr. Forshall is, ‘‘ The orders made by the Trustees are communicated to the dif- 
ferent departments by the Principal Librarian ?”’—Yes. Is that invariably the case ?—It has 
been of late. How lately ?—Only within the last six or eight months. How was it before 
that ?—Generally an order was sent by the Secretary to the head of the department, without 
passing through the Principal Librarian’s hands, the Principal Librarian seeing the minute. 
When the draft minutes were complete, the minutes were sent, in all cases, to the Principal 
Librarian; but the minute was, in the first instance, sent to the heads of departments.” 
According to that system, the position of the Secretary was raised above the position of the 
Principal Librarian, was it not ?—] think that the Principal Librarian certainly was thrown 
out in that point of view. 

10528. Then the Commissioners are to understand you to be of opinion, that though the 
Principal Librarian should possess the initiative of business at the meeting of Trustees, yet it is 
inadvisable that he himself should be a Trustee, or in the position of a Trustee ?—I think he 
ought to be under the control of the Trustees; [ would not put him entirely on a level with 
the Trustees; I would not therefore give him a vote. 

10329. What is the rule with respect to the chairman at meetings? Is not the rule a very 
fluctuating rule as to who occupies the chair at meetings of the Trustees ?—The general rule 
has been, that one of the three Principal Trustees, if present, occupies the chair; if not, it is, 
generally speaking, the person highest in rank. 

10330. Does it not happen that, when another person comes in, sometimes the chair is 
vacated and transferred from one to another ?—I have certainly known that happen. 

10331. Do you think that a permanent chairman would be of value as a means of fixin 
the responsibility of the general management of the Museum on some one individual who 
would therefore make it his business to be acquainted with the current details of the manage- 
ment of the Museum ?—I think that might have the effect of preventing some Trustees 
from attending; we could not take some of those persons who are highest in official rank for a 
permanent chairman, as is evident ; and it would be a very considerable alteration of the system ; 
so great an alteration that, thinking as I do, that in the main the present system works well, I 
should not wish to see it adopted. A permanent chairman, who is to take individually a great 
share in the management, could hardly be expected to give his services gratuitously; and, on 
any other supposition, it would be a very great change in the constitution of the trust. 

10332. Are the Commissioners to understand that you think the Trustees would object to 
attend if there were a permanent chairman appointed ?—I think that some would not like it; 
for example, at present there are three Principal Trustees, one of whom, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, attends frequently. The Archbishop of Canterbury is always accustomed to take 
the chair at meetings; and to have a permanent chairman which, in all probability, must end, 
if it did not begin, with a chairman at a salary, would, I think, be somewhat inconsistent with 
our general constitution, and might possibly be unacceptable to the Trustees themselves. 

10333. You have spoken of the three Principal Trustees. The three Principal Trustees are 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, and the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons ?—Yes. 

10334, Those three being the men who are about the most occupied of any three men in the 
country, do you think they are good persons to have as the Principal Trustees to manage this 
Museum ?—The chief management which they possess as Principal ‘Trustees is the patronage ; 
in other respects they are ona footing with the other Trustees. At this Board, the three Principal 
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Trustees stand exactly on the same footing with the others; but there is no doubt that the whole Henry Hallam, Esq. 


patronage is in them, and I do not wish to see that altered: 

10335. You think that the patronage has been well managed, according to the system upon 
which it has been managed ?—With respect to that, it must lie somewhere. If it is not placed 
in the Principal Trustees, or in some of them, it must either go to the Crown, or it must be 
exercised by the body of the Trustees; and I think that either of those two ways would be, in 
the end, more objectionable than vesting the appointments in three persons of very high 
station, who must be considered by the public as responsible for them. 

10336. (Lord Wrottesley.) Does your answer apply to all the appointments, those of the 
officers, of the assistants, and of the attendants?—I do not know whether you mean with 
respect to the fact, or my opinion of what ought to be. 

10337. Your opinion of what ought to be?—The same difficulty applies in placing it any- 
where else. I should be verytsorry, and I believe most of my colleagues would be very sorry, 
to have it made a sort of private patronage at the Board, 1 do not myself see’ in what other 
way appointments could be given, unless it were suggested that the heads of departments 
might appoint some inferior persons. 

10338. (Chairman.) Do you think that, with regard to inferior appointments, there is any 
strong objection to an interference on the part of heads of departments with regard to those 
appointments, subject to revision, or check and control, by the General Board, or by the Prin- 
cipal Trustees ?—I dare say it might do very well, but it would be unusual. 

10339. (Lord Seymour.) Do you think it would be a good plan to have the appointments in 
this Museum probationary for a time, and then that a body of the ‘Trustees should recommend 
to the Principal Trustees the confirmation of those appointments, when they had found that the 
persons were duly qualified for the different departments to which they were appointed ?—Many 
of them are probationary to a great extent, unless they are put on the establishment. 

10340. Many of them have been probationary, according to that view, for a great many 
years ?—Yes. 

10341. Do you think it is a good system that they should be employed as supernumeraries 
for a great many years?—I do not. ‘That has arisen, in a great degree, from the unwilling- 
ness which the Trustees have felt to increase the establishment; an unwillingness which no 
doubt has been carried too far; but, at all events, it does not show any great desire to increase 
the patronage. It has been, of course, an object with the Trustees, as far as possible, to pre- 
vent the expenses from increasing too rapidly; they have increased very rapidly, so that our 
demands upon Parliament have been greater and greater every year. Frequent applications are 
made by the heads of departments for increased assistance ; they have not been so much attended 
to perhaps as they should have been; and the consequence is, that an arrear has taken place in 
the business ; and I think the Trustees would have done better if they had listened more to 
those applications than they have done. ‘The reason, however, has merely been an unwilling- 
ness to increase the expense. 

10342. (Chairman.).Do you think it would be desirable, that the servants of the Museum 
should be brought, in some shape, under the provisions of the Superannuation Act, with a 
view to securing a provision for those who are obliged to give up their labours, in conse- 
quence of age and infirmity ?—I can see no reasonable objection to that. 

10343. I believe that some of the appointments in the Museum—those of the heads of 
departments—are for life, and are not subject to removal by the order of the Trustees, or any 
other authority, except in case of proof of gross delinquency ?—The head librarian holds 
his office for life; and it has been supposed, but I am not sure whether that is altogether 
a clear point of law, that the heads of departments are in the same situation. 

10344, Assuming that it should turn out to be legally the fact, do you think it would 
be desirable that they should be subject to such a regulation as this, for example, that 
they should be removable by the Secretary of State, upon a report from the general body 
of ‘Trustees? Ido not mean to put that question, as affecting the case of any present 
officer, but as a contingent measure on the appointment of future officers ?—The meaning 
of that would be, that instead of holding their offices guamdiu se bene gesserint, as they do 
now if their construction is right, they should be subject to removal at the pleasure of the 
Trustees, or the Secretary of State. It was at one time the understanding, that that 
was the case; I think it might be desirable; I do not see that it is necessary that the 
heads of departments should hold their offices for life. 

10345. Do you not think it possible, that cases may arise in which, without any malver- 
sation or delinquency, properly so called, on the part of heads of departments, it may be 
very desirable for the public service of the Museum, that they should be removed, of course 
preserving the rights which they would hold under any application of the Superannuation 
Act ?—Yes. 

10346. That they should be removable for other causes than those of gross misconduct ? 
—J{ should be inclined to think so, in the way the question is now put to me. 

10347. And you think the mode I have proposed, of an exercise of authority by the 
Secretary of State, upon proper representations from the principal authorities, or from the 
General Board, would be quite sufficient security against any abuse of that regulation ?— 
T should think it would be quite sufficient. 

10348. (Lord Seymour.) ‘The supernumerary appointments, of which there have been a 
great many, which you say have been made with a view of limiting, as far as possible, the 

establishment of the Museum, have been made upon a verbal nomination merely ?—I was 
not so much aware of that, as I have been since I have read the evidence ; but it appears 
to be so. 


10349. Do you think it objectionable that a yerbal report made by the Secretary, should 
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Henry Hallam,Esq. be considered the means of appointing a person who may remain 10 or 12 years afterwards 

— an assistant in this Museum ?—The Commissioners are aware that the Trustees generally 

June 12,1849. have nothing to do with appointments, and therefore I never should think of inquiring 
into it. 

10350, But do you not think that to be another transaction which, now it is brought to 
your notice, shows that the influence of the Secretary again has been greatly increased, 
since it is upon his statement that the appoitments are made ?—The influence of the 
Secretary has never been exercised with the body of the Trustees in that respect. 

10351. Do you not think it is one which tends to increase the power of the Secretary, in 
the general management of the Museum ?—I do not exactly see that it increases the power 
of the Secretary. The supernumerary appointments have been made by the Principal 
Trustees or by one of them, with the knowledge of the Secretary ; but I do not know that 
it increases his influence. I imagine that the Secretary has always had the consent of the 
Trustees to additional appointments of supernumeraries. 

10352. (Chairman.) But the interference of the Trustees has been confined to authoriz- 
ing the appointments, and has not been directed in any way to the selection of the indi- 
viduals ?—Not the least in the world ; the Trustees very rarely know the name of an indi- 
vidual before he comes here. 

10353. (Lord Wrottesley.) With reference to the appointment of subordinate officers, as, 
for example, assistants and attendants, does it not seem to you to be hard upon the heads 
of departments that they should have no control over those appointments, inasmuch as 
they are the parties who are responsible to the public for the proper custody of the most 
valuable collections which are committed to their charge ?—I conceive, that in all public 
offices the appointment of clerks and subordinate officers is not in those immediately above 
them, but.is im the governing power whatever that may be. It is what takes place in all 
other situations. Unquestionably, it affects the heads of departments so materially, that 
the head of a department is not responsible for malversation, or breach of trust on the part 
of his subordinates, if he has not appointed them. That is the rule in all public offices. 

10356. (Chairman.) Are you aware that it sometimes happens, that by order of the 
Trustees a servant of the Museum is transferred from one department to another, without 
notice of any kind to the head of the department from which he is removed ?—I know 
nothing of any such case; but it is very possible. 

10357. If it should so happen, are you not of opinion that great inconvenience might 
result to the department ?—It is a case of which I have no knowledge, and it is very 
difficult to answer generally. My own opinion is, that the more full and free the commu- 
nication that takes place, the better. I should think, generally speaking, that such a 
circumstance would be communicated. It is pretty well known that some of the officers of 
the Museum are not on very good terms with each other. There area great many things 
upon which it is said that communications ought to be made; and the difficulty could not 
have arisen if one of those gentlemen would just ask another what the Trustees had done. 
It is very true that if nothing is done upon a report, if no order is made upon it, it has 
been said that that is not communicated. The truth is, that if nothing is done, nothing 
can be communicated ; but, of course, it is very natural that the head of a department 
should say to the Secretary, “ What did the Trustees do upon such a report?” to which 
the reply might be, that “ they made no order,” and that would be said in a word. But 
it is from the fact, I think, that unfortunately disagreements have taken place among the 
officers of the Museum; that there appears to be a want of communication, for which the 
Trustees are made rather more responsible than they ought to be. 

10358. (Lord Wroitesley.) You meant the want of communication between the heads of 
departments ?—- Yes. 

10359. Not between the Trustees and the heads of departments ?—No. I think that if 
the heads of departments and the Secretary were always to communicate more with each 
other about what is done by the Trustees, they would not be left in ignorance, 

10360. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Then do you not think, that if the Chief Librarian per- 
formed all those duties to which you have adverted, a most useful part of those duties 
might be to keep together all the heads of departments ?—Certainly; if the Head 
Librarian were able to keep together the heads of departments, it would be very desir- 
able; but whether it could be done is another question. 

10361. Referring to the duties of the Head Librarian, which you have spoken of in 
theory, as you have expressed an opinion that justice has always been done to science in 
the Museum (and I am sure it is your wish that justice should be done to science), did 
you not contemplate in that theoretical view of -a Chief Librarian, that that person whom 
you have described to us, should have high scientific attainments as well as high literary 
attainments ; because you only look to one chief officer between yourselves, the Trustees, 
and the heads of the departments ?—I do not think it is absolutely necessary, that the 
Head Librarian should have high literary attainments, any more than high scientific at- 
tamments. I am inclined to think that what is most required, is a man of good sense and 
experience, and gentleman-like character ; because I do not conceive that the Head Libra- 
rian (as I have said before) ought to interfere minutely in the particular control of the 
different departments of the Museum. 

10362. But still you think that he might be of great use, in keeping the officers well 
together, as the medium of communication between the Trustees and the officers ?—I do 
not conceive that high literary or scientific attainments can be required for that purpose. 

10363. If he has no knowledge of the respective departments, it is probable that he 
would exercise very little influence ?—I understood the question to advert to private feel- 
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ing subsisting between the different officers, and not to the scientific or literary manage- 
ment of the departments. 

(10364. Most of their disputes, I think, have originated upon points connected with 
science or literature, the purchase of articles, and so forth ?—I should have thought not, 
generally speaking. 

10365. (Lord Seymour.) Supposing that a person were appointed to attend the meetings 
of the Trustees, do you not think the business might be facilitated, by giving over to that 
individual a good deal more of the ordinary current business, and keepimg the whole 
power of the Trustees and drawing their attention to the more important questions which 
must be settled by them ?—I have often thought, that that might be the case to a certain 
extent ; but it is impossible to draw any distinct line on the subject. 

10366. You think it is difficult to divide the current business from the more important 
business ?—I certainly have sometimes thought (but I may have been mistaken) that 
some things that are brought before the Trustees might be properly transacted by a 
person in the station of Chief Librarian, responsible as he is in a more distinct sense than 
the Trustees to public opinion. For example: the Head Librarian asks the consent of 
the Trustees to the ordering of so many chaldrons of coals, and many things of that sort, 
which to be sure take no time, but in reality are, I think, such things as might be 
intrusted to the Head Librarian: and, in reference to that question, I would say, that it 
is my own opinion (but at the same time it is a private one), that even with respect to 
purchases, the heads of departments might be allowed to make purchases within those 
limits which are assigned at the beginning of the year, without constant reference to the 
‘Trustees. If the expense is considerable, I think there should be reference to the 
Trustees; but I think that if Mr. K6nig or Mr. Gray want to lay out 52. or 101., it is not 
necessary that an application should be made every time to the Trustees, 

10367. Is not a good deal of the time of the Trustees, at their meetings, taken up 
occasionally by misunderstandings between one department and another ?—Certainly, 
sometimes. 

10368. Do you not think that a person in the position of which you have spoken as the 
Principal Librarian, who would have that greater authority which he would obtain by 
attending the meetings of the Trustees, would be enabled to put an end to those mis- 
understandings, without troubling the Trustees at the General Meetings with the details 
of them ?—It is impossible to answer that question, because it depends first on the cha- 
racter of the person, and next on the character of the dispute. 

10369. (Chairman.) You are probably aware of the history of the present arrangement 
of the Grenville Library ?—I am. 

10370. Are you satisfied with that arrangement as the best that in the present means 
of the Museum could be adopted for the deposit of that collection?—It is at present 
deposited in the room which was allotted to it by the Trustees as the best they could 
give. 

10371. You consider that it is the best arrangement that could be adopted under the 
present circumstances ?—I am not aware that there could be any better arrangement under 
the present circumstances. 

10372. I believe there was considerable delay in the adoption of that arrangement ?— 
There was great delay in consequence of facts of which the Commissioners are aware. We 
had notice from the executors to remove the collection from Mr. Grenville’s house,. in 
Hamilton-place, very shortly after the death of Mr. Grenville, and at that time we had no 
place ready. It is much to be regretted that that collection remained on the floor of the 
room a considerable time; but the fact is, that that room was partly occupied by manu- 
scripts, and until a place was found to which those manuscripts might be removed, it was 
impossible to find accommodation for the books. It is a matter much to be regretted, 
but I have never been able to see that it was in the power of the Trustees to do 
otherwise. 

10373. Is not that delay partly attributable to disagreements between two of the 
departments, and remonstrances coming from the head of one department ?—It does 
not seem to me that that was the cause of the delay. There was a good deal of 
remonstrance and disagreement at the time, but I do not think the delay was owing to 
that, because I am not aware that it would have been possible to have found a place for 
the manuscripts until cases were made in the Manuscript Room. I do not know—I will 
not positively assert the contrary—I do not know that those disagreements led to delay, 
but they may have done so. f 

10374, I will refer you to Question and Answer 9261, where Mr. Panizzi explains, at 
some length, some circumstances which appear to have delayed the arrangement of the 
collection, consequent upon the decision of the Trustees. There appears to have been 
what I must designate a squabble about a key. Is not that one of the instances, in your 
opinion, in which such an authority as that of the Principal Librarian, under the circum- 
stances we have contemplated, might very properly have been éxercised with advantage, 
and have prevented delay ?—I think that would have been such a case; and I think this 
is a case in which the Principal Librarian has a kind of authority to interfere, because 
whether a key belonged to one person or another is a, matter which the Principal Librarian 
might very properly interfere with. 

10375. (Lord Seymour.) On this point there is another case to which I might 
call your attention, which is, a dispute which arose between the Department of Printed 


Books and the Department of Manuscripts, respecting the custody of the Julio Clovio. 
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It appears, from the evidence before us, that the Julio Clovio was transferred from one 
department to another, under the plea of showing it to a Royal person, and not by any 
direct order, or under the sanction of the Trustees directly ?—With respect to the Julio 
Clovio, I take it the case was this: in Mr. Grenville’s Collection there was a very small 
number of manuscripts, and Sir Frederic Madden claimed them as Keeper of the Manu- 
scripts ; Mr. Panizzi was rather unwilling to give them up: in short, it was alleged that 
they could not be found. However, there was a Julio Clovio among them, and Sir 
Frederick Madden appears to have got possession of it on the ground of showing it to the 
Duchess of Cambridge; and having once got It, considering it was his property as a 
manuscript, he retained it. If [were asked my opinion, I should say that the Julio 
Clovio should have gone to the Print Room, rather than to either of those departments. 

10376. Was not that again, another case, in which the Principal Librarian exerting 
proper authority, such a misunderstanding ought to have been, at once, brought to an 
end ?—It was a matter which would be brought before the Trustees, and was brought before 
the Trustees. 

10377. Did the Trustees ever come to any clear decision in whose keeping the Julio 
Clovio should be placed?—The Trustees came to a decision that Mr. Grenville’s 
Manuscripts should go to the Manuscript Department whenever they could be found. 

10378. Did they, by manuscripts, mean to state that the Julio Clovio should go 
there?—I suppose so. The Julio Clovio, it appears, is considered as a manuscript. 
There are some things of which you can hardly say what they are. I think that, inas- 
much as the Julio Clovio is chiefly valuable as a work of art, the print-room might have 
been as good a place as any ; nevertheless, in the Manuscript Department there are many 
works of art. 

10379. (Chairman.) Did you approve of the decision, that the Julio Clovio should be 
transferred to the Manuscript Room?—Yes. I cannot avoid saying that I think it should 
be rather there than among the printed books. 

10380. You think there could have been no objection to that course, founded upon the 
known desire of Mr. Grenville that his collection should be preserved entire ?—I confess 


. that I cannot believe that Mr. Grenville intended that his manuscripts should be kept 


together. It has been the practice to keep all manuscripts under the Keeper of the 
Manuscripts in the Manuscript Department ; and it does not appear to me there was a 
sufficient ground for deviating from that practice. If it had been Mr. Grenville’s express 
and special desire that his manuscripts should be kept together, that would have been a 
different thing, but considering the fact that Mr, Grenville bequeathed that collection to 
the Museum, and that it was intended for the use of the public, I do not think there were 
sufficient grounds for deviating from the general course of proceeding. 

10381. With respect to the other manuscripts in Mr. Grenville’s Collection, do you 
happen to be aware of their precise nature and description ?—Not at all. 

10382. Supposing it should be the fact, that they were principally copies of tracts or 
works which he had not been able to obtain in print, and which were intended to make up 
a series, do you think that answering that description, supposing it to be accurate, they 
also ought to be transferred to the Manuscript Room ?—It is difficult to answer, without 
having the case immediately before me. 

10383. Are you of opinion in general, that those articles which have been designated 
as manuscripts, but which are in fact works of art not connected with text, are more 
proper objects for the collection of the Print Room than of the Manuscript Room, in 
which the collection is very voluminous, and into which any works that enter must, to a 
certain extent, be merged in the enormous variety of the books already there ?—I should 
rather be inclined to think so; but it is very difficult to draw the line, because so many 
manuscripts contain illuminations. 

10384. The Julio Clovio, I believe, contains no text except two or three words at the 
bottom ?—The Julio Clovio, from what I heard of it, appeared to me to be proper for the 
Print Room. 

10385. It being the only work of importance of that description in Mr. Grenville’s 
Collection, might it not very properly have been put in the glass-case in the middle of 
that room, as a distinguishing feature of that particular collection ?—I see no objection 
to it. 

10386. (Lord Seymour.) There was another dispute of a similar kind between two 
departments respecting the Gilbertson Collection of Fossils, which is mentioned in the 
evidence ?—With respect to that collection, until I read the evidence on the subject, I 
had no distinct recollection of it. 

10387. You were not aware that that collection had been bought by one department, 
and not the department under which, strictly, it should have been arranged ?—No; I 
cannot say that I have any particular recollection of it. 

10388. Then you are not aware that, having been so bought, it was not accesssible to 
be seen by the public ?—Of that I certainly know nothing. 

10389." Have you looked over the voluminous evidence that has been taken respecting 
the catalogue ?—I have. 

10390» Having seen that evidence, do you think it advisable that those who are occu- 
pied in preparing the catalogue should prepare it on the system upon which they have 
commenced, and have proceeded up to the present time, or that some system of a shorter 
catalogue should be substituted ?—The question of the catalogue is a very difficult one, 
and it is one about which any person may change his opinion without discredit. I conceive 
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that they are now carrying on the manuscript catalogue, making the slips on the same 


system wh 


ich was adopted in the making of that catalogue of which one volume has been 


rinted. It is founded upon those rules which were drawn up by Mr. Panizzi. 

: 10391. (Chairman.) As to the framing of the entries?—Yes. Of course the catalogue 
having once commenced upon a particular plan, and having been carried on to a certain 
extent, that is prima facie a reason for continuing it. With respect to that catalogue 
which we have already printed, there are one or two objections, I think, to the manner in 
which it has been framed ; but the chief objection is to the diffuseness of the titles ; and 
that rather applies to a printed catalogue than to a manuscript one. It appears to me, 
that perhaps the only fault in that catalogue (which has been very elaborately framed, 


and does great credit to Mr. 


Panizzi, who conceived it) is, that the title-pages are 


extracted too much at length, which has occasioned diffuseness ; so that one folio volume 
contains letter A, and it would have required many more volumes to have completed the 


alphabet. 


catalogue is, 


It appears to me that the only fault, or the chief fault, to be found with that 
that the title-pages are extracted too much at length. That does not quite 


so much apply when you have only a single copy or two copies. There is a reason, which 
no doubt weighed much with Mr. Panizzi, that is, that the entries must be made by persons 
who, although they have a certain degree of education and are competent to their office, 
are not, from their station or from the remuneration they receive, competent to abridge 


a title-page, 
catalogue. 
great many of the entries are much longer th 


so as to give a satisfactory abstract of it to a person who consults the 
It is impossible to open that catalogue, at any page, without seeing that a 
an is necessary for the purpose of the reader. 


10392. When you say “ for the purpose of the reader,” do you mean that they are 


longer than is necessary for the purpose of obtaini 


ng accurate information respecting a 


work ?—Yes. I suppose a person consults the catalogue, knowing something at least 
about the book he wants to find. I think they are very much longer, being, in fact, 


transcripts of the title-pages for the m 
10393. (Sir C. Lemon.) Could they 
down by the Trustees ?—No ; they could not have 


ost part, than a person would need. 
have been shortened consistently with the rule laid 
been shortened consistently with the 


rules laid down by the Trustees; but then the question is, whether those rules are right 


in that respect. 
10394. (Lord Seymour.) But you have 


some doubt as to the expediency of the rules 


that were agreed to?—I do not say I have any doubt about the rules; I think there is 
this objection to the catalogue as it is now framed. 

10395. But that catalogue being the direct consequence of the rules, it seems to follow 
that you have a doubt about the policy of the rules themselves ?—Of course I must have 


a doubt about that particular rule, 
say, if it turns out that a rule was a general one, 


with that rule, which I do not pretend to say. 


10396. (Chairman.) In stating the imperfe 


if any particular rule has been followed; that is to 
if the entries are made in conformity 


ction to which you have adverted, you con- 


sider that applies rather to a plan for a printed catalogue than to one which would be 
preserved solely in manuscript ?—Certainly I do, though I think an objection exists to 


both; still it is far more impor 
to a manuscript catalogue. 
10397. Do you think it desirable that the catal 
10398. (Lord Seymour.) Do you 
purpose of this Museum for reference by 
question, as I have said, of considerable difficulty ; 
as most persons would be, 
from experience, by seeing strongly t 


thinking the advantages are much less than at first 


objection that I have to a printed catal 
gress, like that of the British Museum, is, 


tant with respect to a printed catalogue than with respect 


ogue should be printed ?—I do not. 

think that a manuscript catalogue would answer the 
persons who wish to consult the works ?—It is a 
and when I first considered it, I was, 
in favour of a printed catalogue. I have changed my mind 
he difficulties in the way of a printed catalogue, and 


sight they appear to be. The 


ogue of a library in progress, and in rapid pro- 
that long before the catalogue can be finished, 


a supplement would be required almost as long as the catalogue itself. The expense also 


two or three years ago, a statement o 
complete a catalogue on the 
It would have been a work of many years, 
Commissioners would be surprised to hear 
great; and as we have been adding 20,000 v 


and the delay would be very great. Mr. Panizzi presented to the Library Committee, 
£ the time which he calculated would be required to 
principle of that of which one letter only has been printed. 
I forget how many years, and, perhaps, the 
how many. The length of it would be very 
olumes to the Library for many years past, it 


must be obvious that in 20 years the catalogue would require to be reprinted, or a supple- 
ment must be printed which would be as long as the catalogue itself. Then what are 


the advantages of a printed catalogue? 
importance to literary men everywhere. 
advantages. 


At first sight persons would say that it is of great 
It appears to me that there are but two 


One is, for those in the reading-room. It is certainly easier to read print 


. 


than manuscript, and print also goes into less space 
printed catalogue, it must be immediately interleaved ; 


by it. 


Then with respect to pe t 
advantage to have an opportunity of con 
We did print a catalogue 30 years ago, 


of the Commissioners possesses a cop 


seen it. 


seen it in any private library. I 


than manuscript ; but if we had a 


it would be filled up and filled up 


very variously by snsertions as it now is, so that in reality we should be very little gainers 
rinted catalogue would be nearly as unwieldy as a manuscript catalogue. 


rsons at a distance, I know it 
sulting the catalogue of the British Museum. 


in the year 1819 I think, and perhaps not one 
y of that catalogue; I should say that very few have 
It is a catalogue of which I happen to possess a copy; but I have hardly ever 
know that many public libraries do not possess it; it 


has been said that it would be an 
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is not in the Atheneum Library ; nor is it in the London Library. Some London book- 
sellers of course possess copies, but I think it will be found that very few copies have 
got into circulation; indeed, I have heard, but I do not pledge myself for it, that a good 
many copies were sold for waste paper. Now, then, apply this toa new catalogue, 
who would purchase it? No one. We might present copies, it might be said, to public 
libraries. ‘That is the only thing we could do; and it may be said, that to any person. 
living in Northumberland, who was engaged in a work requiring literary research, it 
would be much more convenient to go to the publi library at Newcastle than to come 
to London, if he wanted to know whether a particular book was in the British Museum. 
But this would only answer positively if he found the book there; for as the library, as I 
have said, is constantly increasing, negatively, it would be of little use, and he would not 
know, although it was not in the printed catalogue, that it was not in the British Museum. 
He must therefore, as a person would do now, write to afriend to go to the British Museum 
to look at the manuscript catalogue, or (as is sometimes done) he might write to one of 
our officers, who show so much courtesy that they answer such inquiries. ‘Then really is 
it for the purpose of saving such an infinitesimal degree of trouble and expense to gentle- 
men engaged in literary works at a distance, that the public are to print a catalogue at 
this immense expense and great delay? I confess that the more I refiect upon it, the 
more it appears to me that the catalogue would be practically of very little use. This 
therefore has induced me, in conformity with Mr. Panizzi’s opinion, who is very decided 
upon the subject, and upon talking the matter over with him in the Library Committee, 
to come myself to the opmion that we must give up the idea of a printed catalogue. 

10399. (Chatrman.) In the progress of the present catalogue, the framing of the entries 
is pursued alphabetically in the library, is it not?—-A. number of transcribers are 
employed ; I believe it goes on alphabetically. 

10400. Supposing that to be the case, are you aware of any other reason for that 
course, than that which influenced the Trustees when they determined on. printing letter 
A, the first volume of the catalogue? Is there any other reason for taking the books 
alphabetically, and not shelf by shelf ?—I am not able to say whether there is any other 
reason for it ; it is entirely under Mr. Panizzi, he knows best. 

10401. (Lord Wrottesley.) You are not aware that all the books which are under a 
particular letter are fetched from all parts of the library ; that is to say, that now that 
they are cataloguing letter G, they bring from all parts of the library all the books, the 
titles of which begin with the letter G?—I really do not know it, but it is left entirely 
to Mr. Panizzi’s judgment. 

10402. (Sir C. Lemon.) You do not recollect Mr. Panizzi having made any remonstrance 
against that plan, and recommended that they should proceed shelf by shelf ?—I have no 
recollection of it, he may have done so. If the Trustees did not agree to that, it must 
have been because many of the Trustees have not by any means. given up their opinion, 
in favour of a printed catalogue ; and therefore, I do not suppose that the Trustees have 
taken any step which would render a printed catalogue less practicable. 

10403. (Chatrman.) Supposing your opinions were to be acted on, would it not be 
desirable immediately to change that course of proceeding, and to take the books of the 
library shelf by shelf ?—I dare say that it might be more convenient. 

10404. (Lord Seymour.) Do not you observe, that it would not only perhaps be*more 
convenient, but that it would certainly be advantageous in this respect, namely, that as 
they now proceed by hunting out all the books which begin with the same letter—the 
letter G, for instance—they are liable to miss a great many works which they will have 
to enter under letter G, and will not find at present ; whereas, if they proceed shelf by 
shelf, they would as they took down the books from a shelf be secure that they entered 
every book that was on that shelf under one letter or another, so that all would be entered 
in the catalogue ?—It certainly appears to be so; but as I said before, if Mr. Panizzi has 
ever requested that to be done, and the Trustees refused it, which is not within my 
recollection, it must have been on the ground that the Trustees had not determined to 
give up the printing. 

10405. The Trustees determined in the first place to print letter A, and in order to 
print letter A it was necessary to look out all the works that would come under letter A? 
—Yes. 

10406. That led to not proceeding shelf by shelf, but by letters ?—Yes. 

10407. If that system is to be discontinued, and the printing of volumes as they come 
out letter by letter is not to be followed, it would be advisable to proceed shelf by shelf, 
would it not ?’—Very probal ly, I think. 

10408. (Chairman.) Have you given any particular attention to a very verata questio 
in this matter—the best mode of cataloguing anonymous publications ?—I have read the 
evidence, which has led me to think of it. It is exceedingly difficult, and generally 
speaking the greatest difficulty occurs about the books of least value. I should say there 
are several things in Mr. Panizzi’s catalogue about which I should doubt. Iam not able 
to say that I could furnish a better rule. I doubt a little the taking of the first sub- 
stantive; that is to say, I think it might throw a person much out, because the first 
substantive will be “ Essay,” “ Account,” “ Treatise,” and so forth. 

10409. Do you not think, that it is better to adopt some rule which shall have a 
tendency to make the process mechanical. rather than to leave it to the cataloguer to 
make what is in fact and in substance, as far as anonymous publications go, a classed 
catalogue ?—It is much more convenient for the transcriber, because it makes it mechanical 
on his part, and prevents the exercise of any judgment. 


10410. Is it not very desirable to make it mech 
concerned, and might not a system which would be very applicable to a small 
library, become very inapplicable to a library containing 600,000 works ?—With respect to 
an anonymous publication, in some cases the leading word is adopted as the rule. The 
difficulty of the rule of following the first substantive or noun is, that many persons remem- 
ber generally the title in substance, and do not recollect exactly what may be called the 
preliminary part. 

10411. Might not that inconvenience be remedied to a large extent, if not completely, 
by a judicious system of cross-references ?—-It might ; but ifthere were-cross references that 
would hardly apply to the case I mentioned, because I suppose you look at the leading 


word. If you find it entered under the leading word there is no occasion for a cross-refer. 
ence to anything else. 


10412. (Lord Wrottesley.) It often ha 
word ?—No doubt the difficulty is great 

10413. Are you aware what 
morning by disputed cases, ar 
publications ?—No. 

10414. An estimate has been made by Mr. Jones, the head assistant in the librar A 
that one-fifth of the time of the assistants employed on the catalogue is occupied by the 
tules as to anonymous publications ?—But that arises in some measure, I suppose, from 
the rule itself. 


10415. From its giving so much latitude?—The rule does not give much latitude, I 
think. 


private 


ppens that no two persons agree what is the leading 


avast portion of time is occupied in the library every 
ising out of the interpretation of the rules, as to anonymous 


(The Witness withdrew.) 


{Adjourned till Friday at 12 o'clock, ] 
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pone et 10419. (Chairman.) Do you consider that the object of supplying recent works of a 
hf popular character and in great public request for perusal, immediately on their publication, 
eh cee haght in the reading-room, to be one which can be conveniently consulted and pursued by the 
tab Museum authorities ?—I do not see that any distinction can be made between works which 

' are in great request and other works. It appears to me that all books ought to be 
; received as soon as possible under the provisions of the Copyright Act ; and that, as soon 


Bah 1) as they are bound and catalogued, they ought to be accessible to the public in the reading- 
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. ¥ room. 
A 10420. Do you consider that the supply of such works to readers at the time is in itself | 


Wi an object of great importance, as connected with the Museum, and as compared with the © 
Maa supply for future use and reference of works of all descriptions published in this country? | 
Oo —I certainly think that many persons might reasonably expect to find works in the | 
; Museum immediately after their publication. Many books are particularly valuable at 7 
jaa that time. With respect to works on science, it is very desirable that they should be 
Paebe obtained immediately, and I would extend the same remark to any book which is in itself | 
Bas valuable. 

10421. But supposing the object of supplying such works were one which were looked 7 
to with any preference over the supply of other works, would not the result be, that in the © 
case, for instance, to which I will advert, of such a work as Mr. Macaulay’s recent pub- | 
lication on the History of England, would it not be a necessary consequence that you must | 
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enlarge the reading-room, and supply a considerable number of copies of that work to meet 
the demand ?—It certainly is not required of the Museum to supply any considerable 
number of copies of any work; but I cannot see how you can make a distinction between | 
Mr. Macaulay’s History of England and a work of far less importance which may be pub- J 
lished in London. Many persons might have occasion to refer to Mr. Macaulay’s History } 
of England for particular purposes; and although there would be only one copy, and only 
one person could obtain it at the same time, yet that is the common lot of readers at the | 
Museum. 
A, i 10422. Supposing the case of the absence of Mr. Macaulay’s work soon after publication 
bee from the reading-room, and that a complaint were made on that score, and supposing that | 
complaint were founded on the merits of that work, from its popular character, and the | 
desire that all persons must have to read it, in contradistinction to other works of less | 
value and of less importance, should you consider that a complaint so founded on the 
{ merits of the work was a reasonable one ?—By no means. 
10423. Should you consider that that work must be subject to the same difficulties and 
delays, as to cataloguing, as others?—It is evident that the work could not be in the | 
reading-room until it had gone through the necessary process of being catalogued and 
probably bound. 

10424. In point of fact, in your opinion, it would come under the same category as the 
most worthless work ?—Exactly. I have read in the evidence that a complaint has been 
made on account of that work, and it appears to me to be quite frivolous. 

‘} 10425. With respect to the supply of periodical works, we are informed that periodicals 
which are procured from the Continent are procured in considerable quantities together, 
ite and that on that system they are usually supplied to the public within from four to five 
months from their publication. Have you considered that that is a satisfactory system to 
be pursued for the supply of those works ?—That is a matter of detail, with which Mr. 
Panizzi is more conversant than myself; but I have no doubt, from Mr. Panizzi’s zeal to | 
supply the public as speedily as possible with what they may require, that he has adopted 
the best mode of procuring such works. 

10426. Do you not consider that the object of the collection of the British Museum is 
rather that those works should be preserved here for reference, in a complete form and in 
an unbroken series, than that they should be supplied for the immediate information of 
readers who take an interest in the subjects of which they treat ?—Periodical publications 
should always be supplied as soon as possible after they come out. As I have said before, 
I see no objection to the present plan. 

10427. Are there any difficulties, in the immediate supply of the reading-room, arising 
hh from the scattered nature of the sheets of many of such works, and their liability to | 
'e injury in consequence of the form under which they appear, and the frequency of them | 
i} appearance ?—I do not conceive that periodical publications can be supplied to the read- 
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ing-room before they are bound. They are usually bound in volumes, and some delay, 
| bee therefore, becomes necessary. 
mht ; 10428. With respect to newspapers, we understand that they are supplied, generally 
ah Gi ihe speaking, at periods of three years ; do you consider that the object of making such a collec 
Pash i tion in the Museum is, on the whole, attained by that system of supply 2—I will refer, if | 
your Lordship pleases, to the Question 9182. Mr. Panizzi has not answered that question 
quite correctly in some respects. I will explain to the Commissioners the whole of the 
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circumstances under which we have newspapers. Bya statute of the 38th Geo. IIL, 
the printer of every newspaper is bound to send a copy to the Stamp Office, signed with 
his name, which signature may be produced as evidence against him on any trial, civil or 
criminal. By the same statute the limitation for trials 1s two years. It is necessary, 
therefore, that the Commissioners of Stamps should keep the newspapers during that 
time; and Mr. Panizzi is quite mistaken in supposing that there is any power, either 
in them or in the Treasury, to send them here before the expiration of two years. 
In consequence of reading this answer, I have looked at some minutes, and I see that, 
in point of fact, the Trustees did last year request the Lords of the Treasury to permit 
the newspapers to come at the end of the year. I could not have been a party to 
that letter, because I knew myself (having been for many years a Commissioner of 
Stamps) that it was not possible. But, to go further into the question of newspapers, I 
am not myself very friendly to the indiscriminate accumulation of newspapers in the 
British Museum. I think that the principal London and continental newspapers are most 
important as the basis of future European history ; on that account I should say that they 
ought to be carefully preserved in the British Museum. But I do not myself see very 
strongly, if at all, the propriety of loading our collections, in which already there is a 
great deficiency of space, with provincial newspapers, which are in no degree likely to 
be serviceable in a public point of view, although they may be so to individuals. I have 
heard it stated, that these newspapers are very much consulted, and are very useful in the 
investigation of titles. That may be the case ; but I have great doubt how far the 
British Museum is bound to receive any document whatever for such private purposes ; 
it does not appear to be that for which the British Museum was intended. I consider it 
as a depository for the use of literary and scientific men, but not for the purpose of 
assisting persons in making out a title to property. If, incidentally, our collections are 
serviceable in that respect—as unquestionably many of our manuscripts and printed 
collections may be serviceable in tracing peerages and claims to property—so much the 
better, but I do not think that we should make it a direct object of our own; therefore 
I have not been very much inclined to encourage the accumulation of newspapers in the 
Museum, anticipating that, in the course of less than half a century, they would require 
a building almost equal to the Museum itself. Mr. Panizzi objects that a place is pre- 
paring for them which is exceedingly inconvenient; but the fact is, that Mr. Panizzi, on 
reference to himself, replied that he could not recommend any place in which to put them. 
It is not the case that Sir Henry Ellis, as he says in his Answer 9187, had no more to do 
with the matter than himself, because“it appears that, upon this answer of Mr. Panizzi, 
Sir Henry Ellis was immediately consulted by the Trustees. We then wrote to Mr. 
Smirke, and Mr. Smirke was directed to find out such a place as he thought would answer 
the purpose of containing the Scotch and Irish newspapers. The place may possibly be 
inconvenient—I dare say it is inconvenient—but, in the present state of the Museum, it 
is exceedingly difficult to find places for many of the collections that belong to us. 

10429. "Then is it your opinion, that if it be an object of great public importance, that 
there should exist somewhere as complete a collection as possible of provincial newspapers, 
that object should be provided for beyond the walls of the Museum, and not within the 
walls of the Museum ?—Certainly, it would be very advantageous for the public that 
there should be such a depository ; and, in many other instances, I am not of opinion that 
the British Museum ought to be the depository of everything that it is desirable to keep. 
We labour under the great difficulty, that although a great expense has been incurred 
within a few years in enlarging the Museum, we already find that our collections of various 
kinds have increased so much, that, as the Commissioners are well aware, we are now 
calling out for the enlargement of the building. It appears to me to be one of the most 
serious difficulties that attach to the Museum itself; for it is much more easy to say that 
a building shall be added than it is to find the means of doing it. It is not, perhaps, very 
pertinent to the question that has been asked me, but it appears tome that the better 
place for the increase of the Museum would be on the south side of Russell Street opposite 
to the entrance, and for this reason, that the houses there are apparently of considerably 
less value than those on the north, east, and west sides. 

10430. That is a subject which may be said to be under the consideration of the 
Trustees at this moment, may it not?—It certainly is frequently a matter which is, in 
some degree, under the consideration of the Trustees; but the Commissioners are well 
aware that it must depend upon other powers. It is certainly a very pressing subject, as, 


not only for the collections ot Printed Books, but for all the other collections, we shall soon 
find it exceedingly difficult to supply the requisite space. 

10431. Is it your opinion that the interests of the collection of Printed Books are well 
consulted and maintained under the present Copyright Act ?—The present Copyright 
Act, as far as I know, is sufficient for works published in the United Kingdom. 

10432. Are you aware whether any particular difficulty is found in properly enforcing 
the provisions of the Copyright Act, as regards the British Museum ? Iam not aware 
that there are any difficulties from the details of the Act, but there may be. 

10433. Have you observed in portions of the evidence, that generally, when any case 
has been made out of the absence of a work which, it is alleged, ought to be in the col- 
lection, that appears to be attributable to the difficulties which are found in enforcing the 
observance of the Copyright Act by publishers and booksellers ?—I have observed that 
some reasons of that sort have been given; I: have not examined the Copyright Act so 
much as to know how far they are applicable. 

10434. In the British Museum the duty of enforcing the regulations of the Copyright 
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Act is, I believe, in the Secretary’s office, and for that enforcement the Keeper of the 
Printed Books and his immediate servants are not responsible. Do you think that it 
would be better to return to what I believe was the original system, and to place that 
duty under the Keeper of the Printed Books ?—I have never considered the question par- 
ticularly ; therefore, I am not able to say at this moment whether there might be any 
objection to it. I do not myself, on the first blush of the matter, see any objection. 

10435. Are you of opinion that any special catalogues of particular classes of works 
of the Printed Books Department should be prepared ; for instance, a catalogue of books 
down to a certain date, or catalogues of special classes of works like the tracts on the 
French and English Revolutions ?—TI think that it is very likely that catalogues of some 
special classes might be prepared with advantage. I should not particularly care about 
catalogues of books of great rarity, because | do not know that that would be very 
important to the general reader ; at the same time, I see no objection to it. I have no 
objection to the preparation of any catalogue, except so far as it may be attended with 
delay and expense. 

10436. (Lord Wrottesley.) By “delay” do you mean delay of the new general catalogue 
in course of preparation more particularly ?—By “delay” I meant length of time. 

10437. (Chairman. ) Supposing that the general catalogue were finished, are you of 
opinion that it would be desirable to turn the attention of the Keeper of the Printed 
Books to the preparation of certain catalogues of that description ?—I have no doubt that 
certain limited catalogues might be made with great advantage. 

10438. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you think it desirable to delay the preparation of those 
special catalogues until the new general catalogue is completed a | think that the com- 
pletion of the manuscript catalogue is of great importance ; and it is of greater importance, 
as it seems to me, than any special catalogue could be. 

10439. (Chairman.) Were you present while the evidence was taken upon the subject 
of the system of registration in the Secretary’s office ?—I was. 

10440, Are you of opinion that, upon the whole, it is desirable to continue that system 
of registration on its present or any other slightly amended plan ?—I confess that I should 
entertain considerable doubt whether it is desirable. In this 1 may differ from some of 
my colleagues; but it appears to me that, independent of the objections suggested in the 
examination the other day, the registration does not answer the purpose of being a check 
upon the several departments, and that it cannot be so unless stock were periodically 
taken, which is impossible in the Museum. It is evident, that the moment the head of a 
department is charged, and has acknowledged the receipt of a particular article, he is 
liable, so far as I have said, for personal care in the custody of that article; but, if 20 
years afterwards, it is found to be missing, there are no means of knowing at what time, 
or in whose time, it may have been lost; consequently it does not seem to me that there 
is any real security obtained by such a registration. 

10441. Are you acquainted with the practice of the Museum as regards the registration 
of the objects in the Zoological Department ?—Yes; I have made some inquiries about it 
lately. 

10442. Is it found impossible to apply a detailed system of registration practically to 
those objects? for instance, when a collection of insects is purchased, is there any regis- 
tration of the separate objects of that collection, or is it merely regarded as a collection of 
so many insects ?—I understand from Mr. Gray that the vertebrated animals are registered ; 
but that, with respect to insects and shells, they are frequently entered in the mass. 

10443. (Lord Wrottesley.) That is, I believe, that the individual specimens are lumped 
together ?—Yes; they would enter so many insects and so many shells. 

10444. (Sir P. Egerton.) The number of specimens would be mentioned ?— Yes. 

10445. (Bishop of Norwich.) But not dividing them into genera, they are taken altoge- 
ther ?—I am not able to say whether they would be divided into genera. 

10446. (Chairman.) 'The zoological registration is conducted, I believe, im that depart- 
ment, and adds in no respect to the duties of the Secretary’s office ?—The Secretary keeps 
a book, in which he enters the accounts sent to him by the head of the Zoological Depart- 
ment. 

10447. But he depends for the register entirely upon the Zoological Department ?— 
He receives the bill; he depends upon the bill. ‘The Keeper of the Zoological Depart- 
ment first enters in his own book an account of the specimens received; he transmits the 
bill to the Secretary, but he does not transmit the articles themselves; in that he differs 
from the Keeper of the Printed Books Department. 

10448. Do you know what is the case with respect to the medals ?—I do not. 

10449. (Lord Wrottesley.) With respect to the zoological registration, I believe the 
Secretary’s register is a copy made by the clerk in his office of the register of the Keeper 
of the Zoological Department ?—I believe it is. 

10450. I believe that the Keeper of the Zoological Department does not see that copy 
which is so made in the Secretary’s office, after it has been made by the clerk in the Secre- 
tary’s office, so as to test its accuracy ?—I presumed that he may do so; I do not know 
whether he does. It would be more expedient that he should see it and sign it, if it is 
meant to be a check against himself. 

10451. (Sir C. Lemon.) As you have had large experience of the use of the reading- 
room, and extensive acquaintance among literary men who use the reading-room, will you 
state whether, from your experience, you have reason to believe that there is any very 
great ground of complaint because of delay in getting books ?—For some years past I have 
not been much in the reading-room, but still | have been there sufficiently to be able to 
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answer that question : in former years I was there a great deal, and it appears to me that 
the regulations for obtaining books in the reading-room, are as good in themselves, and 
are as well carried into effect, as can be expected. I have frequently, by my watch, tried 
how many minutes have elapsed before I got a book; it has varied a great deal, but I 
should say that certainly the average was much under a quarter of an hour. The reading- 
room, in my opinion, as far as the officers are concerned, is exceedingly well conducted ; 
and whatever evils may be experienced there, they arise, in a great degree, from its being 
so well conducted ; that is to say, from the great number of persons who make use of it, 
because there is a want of room, which is not the fault of the officers of the Museum. 

10452. Has it occurred to you to meet with great delay in obtaining access to the cata- 
logue, so as to be able to look for any particular book ?—There is only one catalogue ; 
there may be perhaps above a hundred persons in the reading-room, and certainly there 
may be delay; but when I say “ delay,” I do not think I have ever found an inconvenient 
delay ; there may have been a delay of two or three minutes, but never more, I think. 

10453. It appears in the evidence of Professor Forbes, Professor Owen, and some others, 
that they have, upon some occasions, been kept waiting a very long time before they could 
obtain access to the catalogue, and so much so, that time being exceedingly precious to 
them, they have almost ceased to frequent the British Museum. Can you, in your mind, 
devise any plan by which, with respect to men of that class, a ticket might be drawn for 
them before coming to the Museum; that is to say, could a custom be introduced of writing 
to a particular clerk, whose duty it should be to make out a ticket for them, which they 
could receive on their arrival ?—It appears to be possible ; but it would be very difficult 
to make a distinction in favour of particular persons; and it would be very inconvenient if 
it extended far. 

10454. Would it be possible to organize a system by which that might be made appli- 
cable generally ?—I have already said, that I have not found myself (and I have sufficient 
experience to speak of it), that the delay is very great. The particular letter of the cata- 
logue which you want may be in the hands of a person who is turning it over, and you wait 
until he has done. It does not appear to me that I have ever waited five minutes, others 
may have waited longer; the number of persons standing round the catalogue is not very 
considerable. I think it would be very desirable to have two copies of the catalogue in the 
reading-room. 

10455. (Chairman.) Have you had occasion to consult foreign libraries ?— I have never 
in my life consulted foreign libraries: I have been through foreign libraries; and certainly 
I should say, that there is no library (and I have seen the library at Paris) in which the 
public are found so numerously as they are in the British Museum. Jn the principal 
German libraries I have hardly ever seen a person reading ; at least so few, that they have 
made no impression on my memory. 

10456. (Lord Wrottesley.) Ave there any foreign libraries in which the readers have 
such facilities afforded them as in the library of the British Museum ?—If the facilities 
are not so great, it is to the credit of this library; but there is one facility in foreign 
libraries, namely, that of taking books out, which I think would be found quite imprac- 
ticable in the British Museum. 

10457. ( Chairman.) With the exception of that single facility, do you believe that there 
is any establishment in the world, which affords such large facilities for the ready use 
of readers, as the British Museum ?—From all I have heard, I should say none in the 
world. 

10458. Do you believe, there is any library in which persons not specially patronized or 
favoured, would be allowed the use of 50, or 60, or up to 200 books at a time ?—I am not 
acquainted with foreign libraries, but I should conceive not. I understand, that in the 
library at Paris, where there are certainly many readers, the greater part of them read 
only ephemeral and modern publications. 

10459. Do you think, that the demand on the reading-room might, to a certain extent, 
be diminished by supplying works in popular use for the formation of lending libraries 
beyond the walls of the Museum, leaving thereby the reading-room more completely at the 
disposal of persons of profound study and research ?—-I presume that that is not intended 
to apply to part of the Museum library, but to a different collection. 

10460. Yes.—I should answer to that question, that if the nation or any private persons 
think fit to establish libraries, either for the purpose of circulation or otherwise, it would 
be a benefit to the public; but that hardly applies to the Museum itself. I have said 
before, that our books cannot be permitted to circulate under any terms. 

10461. Do you not think, that a plan of that description might tend in some way to im- 
prove the character of the general frequenters of the Museum ?—That being part of your 
Lordship’s former question, I ought to have adverted to it in my answer. I am quite unable 
to say how far the existence of libraries in other parts of London might diminish the number 
of readers in the British Museum; it is plain that 1t must do so to a certain extent, but 
perhaps not quite so much as might be at first anticipated. A great proportion of those 
who come to the British Museum, come for literary purposes ; that is to say, they come for 
the purpose of compiling for the periodical publications of different kinds. These will 
only go to a great library ; and considering the situation of the Museum, which is 
removed from the idle part of the town, it is not clear to me that the number of readers 
would be very materially diminished ; but, at the same time, Tam unable to answer the 
question ; I have no better means of judging of that than any other person. 

10462. (Lord Wrottesley.) It is to be collected from your evidence, that you would not 
approve of the suggestion which has been made of employing the duplicates Ny ee British 
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Museum as a foundation for a lending library ?—I certainly should not approve of that 
suggestion: the duplicates are retained in the British Museum on the assumption that 
they are valuable here. If they are of no value here, I should not myself be favourable to 
keeping them. I am not, in my own opinion, so strict against the selling of duplicates 
as some are; but it is contrary to our modern practice. I think that the duplicates them- 
selves would form a very bad basis for another library, and the money for which they might 
be sold would be much better. 

10463. (Chairman.) Are you aware, whether there has been any formal decision of the 
Trustees, against the sale of duplicates, which I believe at one time prevailed to some 
extent ?—I have understood that formerly duplicates were occasionally sold; indeed, it 
is known to have been the practice; I do not myself recollect any distinct decision ; but 
certainly the understanding, since I have been a Trustee, has been, that duplicates are 
not to be sold ; they have occasionally been exchanged. 


William Richard Hamilton, Esq., examined. 


10464, (Chatrman.) It may save time if I ask you, in the first place, generally, whether, 
upon the whole, you coincide with such evidence as you have heard from Mr. Hallam on 
the various points upon which he has been examined ’/—Yes ; except in some few instances. 

10465. Perhaps it may be convenient, while the subjects which have been discussed 
are fresh in your memory, that you should have an opportunity of adverting to the few 
instances to which you allude, and upon which you have not a perfect coincidence of 
opinion ?—I had rather meant to say that I was not actually prepared to subseribe to 
every word. The particular instances which I could point out do not occur to me at this 
moment. 

10466. Did you give your assistance towards the preparation of the rules for the new 
catalogue ?—I became a member of the Library Committee soon after my election as a 
Trustee, and I attended as frequently as I could. 

10467. Are you aware that certain differences of opinion, as to the applicability of some 
of those rules with respect to the cataloguing anonymous publications, have arisen between 
the Trustees and Mr. Panizzi ?—There were certainly some differences of opinion, because 
there were very lengthened discussions; but I do not recollect that they amounted to any 
very decided differences at the time. Mr. Panizzi and the,Frustees were, upon the whole, 
agreed on the general tenor of the rules. I mean to say that I do not recollect that the 
rules were ultimately adopted with any decided difference of opinion between the Trustees 
and Mr. Panizzi. 

10468. We have gathered from Mr. Panizzi’s evidence, that he considers himself 
obliged, under the rules for the formation of the new catalogue, to pursue a system with 
regard to the heading of the titles of anonymous works, which differs from that which he 
himself has suggested on the authority of Audiffredi. Are you aware of the particulars of 
that difference?—I am not; but I have heard from Mr. Panizzi that there were certain 
differences of opinion; that is, that there were some points which were decided upon in 
those rules with which he did not perfectly agree ; but I was not aware at the time that there 
was any very decided difference of opinion. At the same time I should beg leave to say once 
for all, that I have long thought that the Library Committee, or the Committee for dis- 
cussing the mode of making the catalogue, did a great deal more harm than good, and that 
it would have been much better for the Institution and for the public if it had never 
interfered with the catalogue, and if Mr. Panizzi had been allowed to follow up the original 
suggestions made by himself and Mr. Baber, without interference on the part of the 
Trustees, except that they should have understood and sanctioned the general principles 
upon which he was proceeding; and for this reason, that Mr. Panizzi must naturally 
understand the subject much better than any, or all of the Committee. 

10469. (Lord Wrottesley.) You would have left, therefore, almost the whole matter in 
he discretion of Mr. Panizzi?—Yes; he was a professional man, and we were only 
amateurs. 

10470. (Chairman.) We understand that Mr. Panizzi has acted, and is still acting, 
under an impression that with respect to those rules, in cases of anonymous publications, 
his discretion is absolutely fettered by the decision of the Trustees and the letter of those 
rules. Have you any reason to doubt, in your own mind, the correctness of that impres- 
sion on Mr. Panizzi’s part? Have you any reason to think that Mr. Panizzi might 
exercise a wider discretion than he imagines is at his disposal?—I should say, that if a 
short time after he had begun to act on those rules, he had found any of them extremely 
inconvenient, and that they ought to be abandoned, and if he had made a strong and clear 
exposition of his opinion on the subject to the Trustees, they would naturally have recon- 
sidered them, and would probably have given up their own peculiar views. 

10471. In No. 10 of the Appendix there is this resolution, which was adopted by the 
Sub-Committee of the Library on March 6, 1847, “ That Mr. Panizzi be accordingly 
directed to proceed with the utmost despatch in the compilation of a full and complete 
pata Jone in manuscript of the books in his custody, in such manner as may appear to 
aim most consistent with correctness and accuracy; and adhering, as closely as cireum- 
stances will permit}him, to the rules laid down and approved by the Trustees on the 13th 
of J uly, 1839.” Do you think that under those words, ‘ as closely as circumstances will 
permit him,” he might fairly have considered himself at liberty to substitute the rule of 
Audiffredi, in cataloguing anonymous publications, for the 33rd and subsequent rules in 
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the compilation of the new catalogue ?—Considering that Mr. Panizzi had been employed 
for many years in making this catalogue on one set of rules, I should think that he would 
hardly have been authorized to propose a complete change of those rules upon which he 
had been already acting. 

10472. And you consider that at this moment it would require a special resolution of 
the Trustees to discharge him from the obligation of pursuing the system laid down in 
those rules ?—I should think that it would. 

10473. (The Lord Advocate.) That is implied, I think, in the second resolution, that 
he was to suggest to the Trustees such means of improvement as might occur ?—Except 
that the second resolution applies to the acceleration of the manuscript catalogue. It was 
quite open to him, under these resolutions, to make any proposition he chose to the 
Trustees respecting the catalogue, by which it might either be accelerated or rendered 
more full and accurate. 

10474. Still he had given his suggestions very fully before, and the orders upon which 
he was acting were those which were adopted at his suggestion ?—At the period of the 
adoption of these resolutions of 1847, it was evident that the Trustees had begun to view 
his composition of the catalogue in a different light from that in which they had been 
accustomed to consider it in the preceding years. 

10475. (Chairman.) They had made a great alteration in their views, had they not, in 
consenting at last to suspend the printing ?—They had. 

10476. With a view to the printing of portions of the catalogue while it was still in 
progress, it had become necessary to take the books in alphabetical succession, and not shelf 
by shelf. Are you aware that there is any other sufficent reason for pursuing that practice ? 
—No; it was a very inconvenient practice, but was induced by the necessity in which Mr. 
Panizzi found himself of printing the catalogue within a few years, and of producing it 
volume by volume. 

10477. (Lord Wrottesley.) Can you explain how it happened, that when the Trustees 
passed that resolution suspending the printing of the catalogue, they did not then suggest 
to Mr. Panizzi the propriety of commencing the system of cataloguing shelf by shelf ?— 
No, I cannot explain why they did not. 

10478. At all events, Mr. Panizzi made no suggestion to the Trustees on the subject ?— 
Not to the best of my recollection. 

10479. (Chairman.) Myr. Hallam has been kind enough to favour us with his evidence 
on many points connected with the catalogue, can you charge your memory with any point 
upon which your opinion does not fully coincide with such opinion as he has expressed ?— 
One of the objections to a manuscript catalogue has been, that it must be very voluminous ; 
but I do not see the value of that objection: the more voluminous a catalogue in an esta- 
blishment of this kind is, the more easy will it be of access, even to the amount we will say 
of 500 volumes; that extent of volumes would be more accessible to a large number of 
readers than 50 volumes, if,they were properly arranged. 

10480. Then that which would be a great obstacle and a great inconvenience, in the 
case of a printed catalogue, is, in point of fact, rather a convenience than otherwise, in the 
case of a manuscript catalogue ?—The convenience would be the same in the case of a 
printed catalogue; the more volumes it is divided into, the more accessible it is to the 
readers. 

10481. (The Lord Advocate.) And the less likely that two readers should want the same 
volume at the same time ?—Exactly ; only that there must be large space and accommo- 
dation, which is not the case at present. 

10482. (Chairman.) That is considering the printed catalogue with a view to the use of 
the reading-room, and not for the other purpose of sale and distribution ?—With respect 
to sale, I consider that you never could expect to sella printed catalogue to any advan- 
tage. . 

10483. Then, the advantage of a printed catalogue to the Museum, exclusively of such 
advantages as may be found in the reading-room, would be confined to its distribution by 
gift among public institutions ?—Certainly. A project has also been mentioned, which, 
I believe, originated with Mr. Maitland, of having a bureau or special office established 
within the Museum to receive and answer applications from the country, in case indi- 
viduals who live at a distance wanted to know whether such and such books were in the 
library. I think it might be carried out, to some extent, with great convenience to the 
public, and with very little expense. eal 

10484. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you concur with Mr. Hallam in thinking that the titles 
of the new catalogue A are too full?—I would have the catalogue as full as possible. Pro- 
vided it gave correct and proper information, I do not see how the titles can be too full. 
You may always consider that persons who are looking for learned or scientific books, 
know what they are looking for, and wish to get precise and accurate information. | 

10485. Does not the fulness of the titles also very much conduce to the correctness of 
the catalogue, inasmuch as it is much more easy to copy than it is to abridge the title of 
a book?—From all the experience I have had, and from what I have heard lately, 1 
should consider that the abridgment of a title is a very difficult operation, and likely to 
lead to great mistakes and disappointments ; it requires likewise a correct knowledge of 
the subject by the person employed so to abridge a title ; and every abridgment SO made 
would require to be re-examined with the title-page, before it could be finally admitted 
into the catalogue. 

10486. (Chairman.) With respect to the printing of the catalogue, do you draw a dis- 
tinction between catalogues of manuscripts and catalogues of printed books? Are you of 
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W. R. Hamilton, opinion that it may be desirable to print and publish catalogues of the manuscripts in the 


Esq. Museum ?—Certainly; manscripts having each by itself an individual and unique existence, 
ae as it were, you cannot conclude that any one manuscript more than another is in a par- 


Se ete: ticular library ; and unless you circulate that knowledge to the public, the manuscripts 


remain comparatively useless. 

10487. (The Lord Advocate.) Unless that were done, people would have no knowledge 
of the existence of any particular manuscript ?—Just so; whereas im a very large and 
extensive library, like that of the British Museum, the greater part of the books which are 
generally known, may be supposed to be there, without special reference to a catalogue. 

10488. (Chairman.) Do you think it would be desirable to devote some further time 
and attention of the officers of the Museum, in preparing catalogues of rare works—of 
works down to a certain date, or of a particular class of works? —I am strongly of 
opinion that, when the general catalogue is finished, special catalorues would be very 
desirable ; but, under the present circumstances, I do not think that the establishment of 
the Museum is equal to do it; besides, it would interfere very much with the completion 
of the general catalogue. 

10489, (Lord Advocate.) Which is the more important work of the two?—Yes. 

10490. (Chairman.) And which would in itself furnish great assistance to those who had 
subsequently been employed in the preparation of such catalogue ‘—Undoubtedly, the 
titles being already prepared. 

10491, Then, on the whole, is it your opinion that the whole exertions of the officers of 
the Printed Book Department should be devoted to the completion of the catalorue now 
in progress in manuscript Certainly ; and we are most fortunate in having an indi- 
vidual at the head of that department, whose equal certainly there is not in England, and _ 
to whom, from all that I have seen and heard, very few can be compared for general know- 
ledge, activity, industry, and uninterrupted devotion to his duties. Indeed, I consider 
Mr. Panizzi to have been very hardly used, and unjustly arraigned for his general manage- 
ment of Bis department, and specially for the manner in which he is drawing up the 
catalogue, and in which he exerts himself for the supply of books. 

10492. Perhaps I may be allowed to call your attention toa subject, which was referred 
to at an early period of Mr. Hallam’s evidence, connected with the government of the 
Museum. You have heard something of a suggestion of the appointment of an officer in 
the character of the present Principal Librarian, for the more special superintendence of 
the Natural History Department of the Museum. Is it your opiion that some advantage 
might be derived from the employment of such an authority ?—I am a little doubtful on 
that subject. Of course, those two officers, being in the same degree, would be equally 
entitled to admission at the deliberations of the Trustees ; and that might interfere with 
the freedom of those deliberations. 

10493. Do you coincide with the opinion of Mr. Hallam, that it would be well to admit 
the Principal Librarian, under that or any other designation, to the deliberations of the 
Board on the immediate management of current business ?—I think the Principal Libra- 
rian ought at all times to be present, and that he should act as their Secretary, as I believe 
formerly was the case, and which I understand might be done now with as much facility as 
ever; and I think the business would be thus more effectually done, and with less loss of 
time. Under the present arrangement, references are perpetually being made to the 
Principal Librarian, which create delay, but which, by reverting to the old practice, would 
be avoided. 

10494. (Viscount Canning.) Do you think that would not apply if the office of the Prin- 
cipal Librarian was divided between two individuals ?—I think it would be very Imconve- 
nient ; besides, if you were to have one for the Department of Natural History you must 
have one also for the Printed Books, one for the Prints and Drawings, and another for the 
Antiquities ; perhaps the Department of Antiquities has been less well represented than 
any other department in the house. 

10495. (Chairman.) Do you mean “less well represented’ im the general Board of 
Trustees ?— Yes, 

10496. Should you say that the natural sciences had been, on the whole, better repre- 
sented in the general Board of Trustees than those subjects which eome under the 
Department of Antiquities ?’—Undoubtedly. The Trustees have, officially, the President 
of the College of Physicians ; they have the President of the Royal Society ; they have the 
Dean of Westminster; and they have had Sir John Herschel for some years ; but they 
have had no antiquary. 

10497. In some of those instances which you have mentioned, has not that representation 
turned out to be rather nominal, and one that did not conduce to much interference, on 
the part of those persons, in the management of the affairs of the Museum ?—Those named 
in the last answer have attended very regularly, with the exception of Sir John Herschel, 
who lives chiefly in the country, and has, therefore, resigned his seat at the Board of 
Trustees. 

10498. (‘Sir R. I. Murchison.) Until the nomination of the Dean of Westminster, you 
have not had among the Trustees an elected Trustee who represented natural history 
science ?—No, except Sir John Herschel. 

10499. (Bishop of Norwich.) Could the head of a department, for instance the Natural 
History Department, at all times have come before the Trustees to make complaints, or 
must he have gone to the Principal Librarian ?—He could not have come into this room 
Withont invitation. 


10590, But he would have made his complaint ?—Yes, at all times. 
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| 10501. And requested to be heard ?—Yes. 

10502. Must his complaint have come through the Principal Librarian, or could he have 
| come himself ?—Every report which is made by the head of the Natural History Depart- 
| ment must come through the Principal Librarian. ‘That.is the general rule for that 

department, and for all others. 

10503. Is there any reason to suppose that the Principal Librarian would ever have put 
| a check in the way of such representations coming forward ?—In no instance can I 
conceive that he would possibly put a check of that kind. Does your Lordship allude to 
_ any portion of a report, or to a request that he should be heard? 

10504. Anything that he wished to make known to the Trustees ?—-I cannot conceive it 
| possible that the Principal Librarian could keep to himself any complaint or request what- 
ever, made by the head of any department, to be laid before the Trustees. 

10505. (Lord Wrettesley.) In point of fact, however, he occasionally makes marginal 
notes on these reports when they are submitted to the Trustees?—Yes; he has always 
been expected to make marginal notes on the reports, in case he should find occasion to 
make any observations upon them as they pass through his hands. 

10506. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) In the theory which was alluded to, of having two prin- 
cipal officers associated with the Trustees, the one to represent literature and art, and the 

| other to represent natural history, what objection do you see to having that gentleman 

_ who should represent natural history associated with the Trustees as well as the gentleman 

_ who should represent literature and art?—In the first place, there ought to be one to 
represent the Department of Antiquities, and another to represent the Department of 
Printed Books. 

10507. I am assuming that the Principal Librarian should be, as he has hitherto been, 
a gentleman well versed in literature, and who is perfectly capable of representing the 
Department of Printed Books; and I assume that you might unite in the same person a 
gentleman well versed in art; but I presume that it is also difficult, if not impossible, to 

find united in the same person an adequate acquaintance with science; and, therefore, I 
should infer, as an individual, that science would not be done justice to, from the want of a 
| proper medium of communication with your Board ?—In_ practice, this inconvenience, I 
think, could scarcely be avoided ; each of these officers might complain that sufficient time 
‘was not allowed to the deliberations on the subjects connected with his department. The 
Trustees cannot always attend very regularly. The naturalist, for example, might wish 
that the particular business in which he was concerned should be brought forward when 
two or three Trustees in whom he had special confidence were present ; whereas, in the 
ordinary course of things, he might perhaps have to wait another hour. That is a specimen 
of the differences of opinion that might arise between the two secretaries: and it does not 
at all follow that a gentleman, however eminent as a scholar, should have even the most 
superficial acquaintance with works of ancient art. Archzology and philology have, 
practically, very little connexion with one another, although, of course, they will lend each 
other now and then mutual assistance ; as the naturalist will not be a worse naturalist for 
an acquaintance with some of the works of Aristotle; also a very eminent anatomist may 
be no botanist. 

10508. (Lord Frottesley.) Do you see any objection to allowing the heads of depart- 
ments to be present at the mecting of the Trustees, when the business of their own 
department is under discussion ?—I should consider it objectionable as a matter of right ; 
it would in some measure hamper the independent discussion of the Trustees amongst 
themselves. Supposing we rejected a particular recommendation made by the head of one 
department, it would not be desirable that he should be able to go abroad, and say, “If 
it had not been for the opinion of such and such an individual, 1 should have carried my 
point; A. was for me, B. was against me;” and so on. We generally avoid likewise 
coming to any decision in the presence of the head of a department. We hear him, we 
ask questions of him, we learn what he wishes, and all that he can urge in support of his 
own views, and we decide amongst ourselves. 

10509. Do you think it impossible so to guard that privilege as to remedy those incon- 
veniences? Might it not be made subject to certain conditions ?—It is very difficult to 
draw precise rules without full consideration. They might think themselves entitled to 
a certain privilege (and it would be a privilege), and if one was deprived of it and another 
was not, there might be a fair ground of complaint. It is absolutely essential, for the 
continued good government of the Museum, that the Chief Librarian should be in constant, 
immediate, and most confidential communication with all the heads of departments, and 
that he should be able to assist the Trustees by entering very much into the views of the 
heads of departments; he ought also to be free from any very strong bias in favour of the 
pursuits of any one department, which might operate to the prejudice of another. 

10510. (Bishop of Norwich.) In point of fact, do the heads of departments often come in 
connexion with the Trustees?—Frequently. I think the impression which any one would 
receive from reading the evidence is hardly a correct one. It probably may occur to every 
head of a department that he has a right or ought to be admitted on every occasion that he 
makes a report or recommends any purchase ; but it would take up a great deal of time; 
and the rule has been, whenever any real difficulty has occurred, to send for the head of a 
department, and to consult with him, detaining him as short a time as possible from his 
other duties. 

10511. (The Lord Advocate.) You mean to say, that the impression you have from the share 
you have taken in the actual business of the Museum, is not the impression you would 


gather from the evidence ?—Decidedly the contrary. 
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10512. (Bishop of Norwich.) Have you reason to suppose, that there was any suspicion 
in the minds of the heads of departments, that their cases were not sufficiently attended 
to?—It is very possible. I have sometimes thought, with regard to Mr. Panizzi, who 
has had so much business to do, and has had so many transactions of importance to 
communicate upon with the Trustees, that if we had seen him a little more frequently 
than we have (still we have seen him very frequently), our business might have been 
accelerated. ; 

10513. (The Lord Advocate.) And smoothed ?—And smoothed. ‘ aan 

10514. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you not think that great inconvenience may arise, in the 
conduct of business, from the Trustees adopting important resolutions with respect to a 
department, without consulting the head of that particular department on the subject ?— 
It is objectionable upon particular occasions, and under particular circumstances. 

10515. Are there not some instances recorded in the evidence where that circumstance 
has occurred ; as, for instance, that particular circumstance to which Mr. Hallam alluded 
in the early part of the day, as to providing accommodation for the Scotch and Irish 
newspapers. I! understood Mr. Panizzi’s complaint to be, that he was not consulted at all 
as to the place in which those newspapers were to be deposited ?—He had stated to us, 
that he knew of no place; we wished to find one, and the alternative to which we were 
driven was, to desire the Principal Librarian to consult with the architect, and to decide 
upon the best place. That which has been chosen adjoins to a certain degree, that is, is in 
the neighbourhood of the rooms, where other newspapers are already deposited ; but it is 
separated from them by an inconvenient door, that is, by a door which must be always locked. 

10516. I understood Mr. Panizzi to mean, that he should have liked to have had an 
opportunity of saying to the Trustees, “I think that is not a convenient site for those 
newspapers ?”—It might have been desirable to have seen Mr. Panizzi on the subject ; but 
it was the only place that could be selected at the time—at least, it was the best we could 
give, and he had told us that he could find none. 

10517. (Str C. Lemon.) It appears, that practically the business of the Museum is car- 
ried on by Committees, seldom exceeding five members, except on particular occasions, 
when there are a good many more. Does it occur to you, that that is a convenient number 
to manage the concerns of a great institution like the British Museum? Would it not be 
more convenient to have a more numerous attendance ?—I think that where the number is 
more than seven, it is very inconvenient. 

10518. Should you see any objection to limiting the amount to that num ber—warning a 
limited number of persons, who should undertake the duties of the Committees under the 
General Board of Trustees ?—It would be very difficult to form those Committees ; sup- 
posing that they were to be formed of separate individuals, that is, that one individual is 
to belong to only one Committee, it would be very difficult to form them of Trustees who 
would be willing to give their attendance. 

10519. I am speaking of the General Committee. Does it not appear to you, that the 
business being conducted by a small body of persons in that way, it is a matter of the 
greatest importance that those individuals should be the same ?—It would be of very great 
importance and of very great use, in the management of this Museum, if the Trustees were 
younger men than they are, and if when they came in, and during the whole time they 
were in the Trust, they would determine to make themselves complete masters of the whole 
details of the building and of the different departments in it, and then I do not see any 
reason why you should make any change in the present Trust. 

10520. Does it not appear now to be almost a matter of accident how many people are 
present, and whether they are the same persons who, perhaps, may have heard part of a 
discussion upon a former occasion on the same subject ?—That is a thing that happens in 
all other public bodies, and in all other councils of all societies, except where circumstances 
are such as to call for very precise restrictions. 

10521. Would not that be obviated in a great degree by naming a certain number of 
individuals, whose special duty it should be to attend constantly ?—If they were not too 
many, and if they would constantly attend, it certainly would be an improvement. 

10522. But if any plan could be devised, by which it would become their duty, and for 
which they would be responsible, to attend regularly at certain times, that would be as 
efficient a way of managing the affairs of the Museum as could be devised ?—If they 
would keep their engagements and come, and stay the whole time. 

10523. (The Lord Advocate.) Do you approve of the neglect of the rule of appointing a 
Standing Committee annually, which occurred in 1839, and previously mentioned in 1755 
downwards ?—There was a committee of 15, I believe, appointed in 1755. 

10524. The words of 1833 are very peculiar—that it is “to be appointed ;”’ that is, 
that it was not then in existence: and in 1839 it is rather referred to a committee that 
had existence ; still it never was appointed annually, and there was no particular number 
of Trustees who, by the acceptance of an office which was given to them by an election of 
their own body, specially undertook the duty of superitending the ordinary business of 
the Museum. Do you approve of the entire non-observance of a rule which has appeared 
to some of the Commissioners as one of great importance, and which has certainly been 
repeated in all the statutes ?—I presume there were very strong objections to the putting 
of it in practice; for myself I never heard at any meeting of the ‘Trustees any proposi- 
tion for the reappointment of that Standing Committee annually; but I always 
understood that those, family and official, who were elected, who chose to attend, and who 
showed a disposition to attend to the business of the Museum, were summoned as members 
of the Standing Committee, but I am not aware of any regular appointment. 
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10525. Do you think that sufficient care has been taken to inform the Trustees who 
were usually summoned to attend the meetings, of the business which was to be transacted 
at the meetings which they were called upon to attend. The summons gave them no 
notice of the course of business; there was not on the table of the Trustees on any previous 
day the agenda; and the only notice of the business appears to have been the agenda, 
which was put upon the table the moment the business commenced, one copy being in the 
_ hands of the Chairman and another in the hands of the Secretary ; therefore the business 
must have come on without any notice of its nature ; is that a right state of things ?—That 
has always been the practice, and I believe it is the practice in most councils. There are 
some societies where they send printed minutes of what has been decided at one meeting 
for the information of those who choose to attend at the next, but it is a very novel intro 
duction. 

10526. My question did not refer to printed minutes; but there is no notice of any 
agenda ?—No, that is so. 

10527. So that no Trustee could know what business was to be brought before the 
meeting, unless he happened to be on the agenda at a previous meeting at which he had 
been accidentally present ?—Exactly. 

10528. Do you think that is a right state of things?—I am not acquainted with the 
conduct of many societies, but I believe it is quite a novel practice to send even the 
agenda round to members of any committees or councils. We might introduce it here, 
though the agenda are sometimes very numerous, and it would be difficult to specify them 
all, when the summonses are sent round. And doubts might arise as to the legality of 
bringing on any business, however important, not previously noticed in the agenda. 

10529. (Bishop of Norwich.) Do you remember any instance of subjects being brought 
suddenly before the Trustees in the agenda which were put off for further consideration, 
because they required more attention ?—Frequently ; and frequently also for want of time. 
In the winter, for example, when for two or three months it is nearly dark after half-past 
three or four o’clock, and the practice is never to allow anything but a single candle on 
the table. 

10530. (The Lord Advocate.) By whom is the business prepared for the Trustees? We 
have been told that it is prepared by the Secretary, and that he reads such parts of the 
reports which are transmitted by the Principal Librarian as he thinks fit?—We have 
always understood that he reads the whole of real reports, though not always the whole of 
the formal and periodical reports of business done in the several departments, which some- 
times go to a very great extent. We understand that every report of any consequence 
whatever, or any application or recommendation, is always read in extenso at least once 5 
and if-it is not so done, the Secretary is totally unworthy the confidence of the Trustees. 

10531. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you see any objection to the heads of departments being 
allowed to appoint all those who are under their employment ?—To their appointment of 
those of the lower classes, the subordinates, perhaps, there may be no objection, but there 
would be considerable objection to their having the appointment of the assistants; and 
one reason is, that generally the assistant would be the son, or the brother, or the cousin, 
of the head of the department ; it would be a privilege most liable to be abused. 

10532. Do you think that objection might be obviated by a veto being given to some 
other body ?—I do not know; it may be worth consideration. 

10533. (Bishop of Norwich.) If that veto were lodged in the Trustees, would there be 
any objection ?—It might be invidious; it might create canvassing amongst the Trustees, 
On the general business of the Board, five, six, or seven would attend, and on the day 
when an appointment was to be made, there might perhaps be five and twenty. 

10534. Suppose, for instance, an assistant were required in the Natural History 
Department, and a candidate were brought forward, who would examine him as to his 
competency to undertake that department ?—The Trustees have never interfered with 
regard to the competency of any individual. The patronage entirely exists in the three 
Principal Trustees; and the Board of Trustees generally have most conscientiously 
abstained, perhaps too much so, from any kind of interference; and the only notice we 
have taken, from time to time, of the want of an appointment, has been of a vacancy being 
left too long unsupplied. The Trustees, I believe, have never interfered. Now and then 
Individual Trustees may have applied to the Principal Trustees, when they thought that 
such and such an appointment might be of very great use, and then generally for an extra 
appointment. 

10535. (Lord Wrottesley.) I believe that, on a recent occasion, when some transcribers 
were appointed for the purpose of entering the new titles of 1846, 1847, and 1848, accord- 
ing to the new system, by Wedgewood’s copying machine, Mr. Panizzi made it a condition 
that he should have the appointment of these transcribers. He says, in answer to Question 
9974, “ One of the things which has tended very much to expedite that work has been, 
that when I proposed to the Trustees that plan, I also requested them, very respectfully, 
but almost as a condition, that if it was to succeed, they should allow me to choose the 
people who were to work. This was no novelty; for if the Commissioners will have the 
goodness to look at page 116 of Appendix 10, they will find that, on March 24, 1835, Mr. 
Baber chose transcribers for himself. You will see in that same Appendix, pages 110 and 
111, that on July 12, 1834, he selected an assistant, whom he wanted for a particular sort 
of work, and that is a point which I beg particularly to impress upon the Commissioners. 
It is avery different matter to have people sent to you, over whom you have no control, 
to do what they like,” and so forth. You see that, upon that occasion, the Trustees 
acceded to Mr. Panizzi’s request, and allowed him to appoint his own subordinates ?— 
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They were subordinates of a particular description, and were only for a certain period of 
time, and for a particular purpose. The Trustees were exceedingly obliged to, him for the 
suggestion; and the Archbishop of Canterbury being in the chair at the time, took 
upon himself immediately to get the acquiescence of the other Principal Trustees to it. He 
thought, with the rest of the meeting, that it was a very excellent, suggestion by 
Mr. Panizzi, and there was no difficulty whatever. With regard to that instance which 
was quoted of Mr. Baber, I think it was a special assistant whom he was empowered to 
nominate. 

10536. Why should a different principle be applicable where the work is permanent 
and where the work is temporary ?—I have said that, with regard to subordinates, I do 
not see any reason why the heads of departments should not be allowed to select them. 

10537. By the term “subordinates,” do you mean all below the class of assistants ?— 
Yes. 
10538. (Sir C. Lemon.) Should you see any objection to their taking a certain number 
of apprentices, or young men in the position of apprentices, who should be educated under 
them, to occupy the intermediate offices in the departments?—There are no intermediate 
officers between the assistants and the attendants. 

10539. That is, subordinate to him, and above those who are in the lower situation to 
which I particularly allude ?—I think there is an objection to the heads of departments 
being allowed to nominate their own assistants, as a general privilege; there may be now 
and then an instance in which the recommendation of a particular assistant may be worth 
while to attend to. 

10540. You do not contemplate in any way making the British Museum a’ school of 
science or literature in that way ?--The subject requires great consideration, and is rather 
to be avoided than otherwise. It should be considered rather as a depository than as a 
school. 

10541. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) That seems to be the language of the statute ?-—It is. 

10542. (Lord Wrottesley.) You do not mean, of course, to deny that the head of a 
department is one of the most competent judges of the qualifications of the assistants tobe 
appointed ?—No more than that the head clerk in the Treasury is the most competent to say 
what description of persons. he would prefer for his subordinate clerks; but he has not the 
appointment of them. 

10543. (Chairman.) Are you acquainted with the circumstances attending the disposal 
of Mr. Grenville’s library in the Museum ?—Yes; it was in my hands that Mr. Panizzi 
placed a very remarkable paper that he wrote about a year and a half or 15 months 
before Mr. Grenville’s death, stating the details of a conversation which he had with 
Mr. Grenville on a particular day, in which Mr. Grenville announced to him the special 
circumstances under which he intended to leave the library to the Museum. ‘That paper 
was in my hands for a year or more; and on the day on which Mr. Grenville died I 
received a note from Mr. Panizzi begging me to read it and let him have it; and it was to 
that effect. I do not know whether the paper is printed. 

10544. (Lord Wrottesley.) Is it in that paper that Mr. Grenville expresses a wish that 
his books and manuscripts should be kept together ?—I think not. 

10545. Is there not some paper in existence in which he expresses’ such a wish ?—I do 
not think there is; at least I am perfectly certain that if there was a paper of that kind 
produced to the Board of Trustees, no Trustees would ever have ventured to. say that 
they should not be kept together; at least that is my present conviction. He speaks: of 
his library, that it may be kept separate. 

10546. Does he make use of the word “manuscripts ?”—I think not. At least such an 
expression has never been specially, as far as I remember, brought before: the attention of 
ee tees as bearing on the question of their not being separated from the printed 

ooks. 

10547. (Chairman.) Are you satisfied with the present arrangement of Mr. Grenville’s 
books, as the best, which under the present circumstances, as: to space, &c., could be 
devised ?—I think it is the only part of the Museum in which that library could have been 
deposited with any regard to its safety. 

10548. Was there not considerable delay in the arrangement of the books in the room 
they now occupy ?—The first proposition made to the Trustees for the temporary appro- 
priation of that room for the Grenville Library came through me upon a suggestion which 
was made to me only a few minutes before by Sir Henry Ellis. I had said to him quite 
accidentally, ‘‘ Where can we place those books?” and he replied, “That is the only room 
they can possibly go into;” namely the room in which they now are. There was after- 
wards a considerable delay in the arrangement of them (as far as they are now arranged, 
because it can hardly be called an arrangement at present), which arose from the objection 
made by the Keeper of the Manuscript Department to the appropriation of that room for 
the Grenville bequest, and it was some time before the Trustees could really clear the 
room of the manuscripts which were in, it. 

10549. Do you consider that those objections were discussed. and settled with all the 
promptitude and despatch which was possible and desirable under the circumstances co 
Perhaps, out of deference to Sir Frederic Madden, some delay occurred which might have 
been avoided. 

10550. Do you consider that’ this may possibly be an instance of a transaction in whieh 
a@ more vigorous and effective exercise of the authority of the Principal Librarian might 
have saved some trouble to the Trustees, and have produced a more speedy termination of 
the delay ?—There were occasions upon whieh, if the Principal Librarian had exerted him- 
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self more decidedly, the room might have been more rapidly cleared, and made ready for 
the placing of the books. The Manuscript Department was, however, just at that time 
undergoing repair, and many of the other manuscripts from the other cases had been taken 
down; there was a good deal to be done to some of the rooms; and I believe that Sir 
Frederic Madden would have been put to considerable inconvenience if he had moved 
them immediately ; but still it might have been done; and there was some misunder- 
standing at the moment with regard to a few cases of manuscripts already in the room, 
before it was appropriated to the Grenville books. 

10551. (The Lord Advocate.) Only a few, I think ?—I believe comparatively only a few. 
There was also much spare room in the other rooms belonging to the Manuscript Depart- 
ment. Ihave said that the Manuscript Department was under repair at the time; but 
they might have been removed at once. The first misunderstanding arose from the fact 
that there were already some manuscripts in the room; but it was given by the ‘Trustees, 
as I understood, wholly and solely to hold the Grenville books : and I believe that, at the 
time that appropriation took place, the Trustees were not aware that there were already 
some manuscripts in the room, and therefore did not give instant orders for the removal of 
them ; and some further manuscripts were, I believe, afterwards placed in the room, which 
increased the difficulty. 

10552. (Chairman.) Do you consider that it would have been possible for the Principal 
Librarian on his authority to interfere in the removal of those manuscripts ?—I have not 
sufficiently fresh in my recollection the details to answer the question, but I think he 
might. It was so completely the intention of the Trustees that that room should be appro- 
priated to the Grenville manuscripts, that the Principal Librarian would have been autho- 
rized to take all necessary, and useful, and proper steps, to clear it from everything else. 

10553. Do you think it desirable that the Giulio Clovio should come under the usual rule 
by which all manuscripts were deposited under the care of Sir Frederic Madden ?—My 
own personal opinion was, that all Mr. Grenville’s manuscripts, books, drawings, &c., should 
have been kept separate. The Giulio Clovio, I believe, can hardly be called a manuscript, 
and therefore I do not see what claim the Keeper of the Manuscripts has to it; and I 
think it ought properly to have gone to the Department of Prints and Drawings, if it is 
at all separated from the Grenville bequest. I never perfectly well understood the prin- 
ciple of removing manuscripts from other collections given to the Trustees. An 
objection has been made that they could not be properly catalogued with manuscripts if 
they were not deposited in the department; but this objection might be obviated by 
stating in a note that they are in the Printed Book Department, or in any other depart 
ment, as the case might be. 

10554. Do you happen, from your knowledge of Mr. Grenville’s library, to know (put- 
ting aside the Giulio Clovio) what his other manuscripts were ?—I do not. 

10555. You are aware that he was never, properly speaking, a collector of manuscripts ? 
—I never heard him speak of any of his manuscripts. 

10556. With respect to the department which has just been mentioned—the Depart- 
ment of Prints and Drawings—are you aware whether there is any plan under the con- 
sideration of the Trustees for the better exhibition of the drawings in that collection ’— 
There is; and it has only been delayed by the reduction of the grant intended to be given 
to the Trustees by the Government, which took place four or five months ago. 

10557. In the opinion of the Trustees, is it considered of importance that they should 
be placed in parts and in series together, framed and glazed, and exhibited to the visiters 
to the Museum ?—That would naturally be their opinion, but I do not think they have 
yet come to any decision on the subject, further than the appropriation of the room when 
built. 

10558, Are you acquainted with the arrangement of the Duke of Devonshire’s collection 
at Chatsworth /—I am not. 

10559. (Bishop of Norwich.) Could you make arrangements for glazing all the drawings 
in the British Museum? is there room ?—No, it can only be a selection. In those frames 
which have lately been invented, ten or twelve drawings or prints are put together, and 
they are shifted with ease. 

10560. (Chairman.) Would it not be possible, in that way, to form a very satisfactory 
exhibition, without any material addition to the building of the Museum, or any material 
expense ?—It can hardly be called a “ material addition” which is intended. Under the 
present circumstances, there are no means of making such an exhibition ; and the intended 
new building will not be attended with any great expense. 

10561. The objects being such as require merely inspection, a narrow gallery would be 
sufficient for that purpose ?—Yes. 

10562. (Sir P. Egerton.) Are you aware of the mode in which the Michael Angelo 
drawings were exhibited in the Taylor building, at Oxford, in table cases ?—No. 

10563. Is the contemplated exhibition by the ‘Trustees to be by means of table cases, or 
by wall cases ?—Until the room is built, the Trustees will not form any opmion on the 
subject. In the ordinary course of business, when the room is in the course of building, 
and. nearly ready for their reception, Mr. Carpenter will communicate with the Trustees, 
and will make his proposition for the most eligible exhibition of the prints and drawings, 
and that will be referred to the architect. 

10564. (Chairman.) Have you ever turned your attention to the question of extending 
and improving the collection of British antiquities in the Museum as distinct from all 
others ?——I have not. My own opinion on that subject is, that it ought to be sig for the 
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, improvement of the fine arts than merely as an historical collection of objects; but I may 


be wrong, and an historical collection may be the most important. ‘ 

10565. Are you aware that some measures are in progress for separating the rest of 
the collection, and placing in separate rooms articles of British antiquity ?—I think that 
the intention is to put some of the objects of British antiquity in the room immediately 
adjoining the roum in which we now are, that is, the passage between the entrance-hall 
and this apartment; and I believe it is the only part of the Museum appropriated to the 
Department of Antiquities which could be available for them. ; 

10566. (Sir P. Egerton.) The Commissioners have been informed that the donation, by 
the Duke of Northumberland to the Museum, of the valuable articles discovered at Stan- 
wick, was upon the express condition that a British room should be established with as 
little delay as possible. Is that the case ?—There was an application of that kind a few 
years ago; but the urgent wants of objects already in the Museum has become so great, 
that it is quite useless to contemplate what has not already arrived, or what is not in the 
possession of the Trustees. 

10567. Are not the Stanwick antiquities in the possession of the Trustees ?—No, 

10568. (Lord Advocate.) You have stated, that the impression communicated to you by 
the evidence, was in some respects considerably different from the impression which you 
have derived from your knowledge of the mode in which the business has been transacted 
in the Museum. Are there any points in the evidence to which you would wish to draw 
the attention of the Commission, with a view to correct what you think is the incorrect 
impression which the evidence is calculated to convey ?—I meant, in that observation, 
chiefly to refer to the complaints of the heads of departments that they are not invited to 
attend the Trustees as often as they would wish. But the question your Lordship puts 
reminds me of one point, to which I did wish to call the attention of the Commissioners ; 
I think it is in page 517 of the Evidence. Here are two points in that page which require, 
perhaps, a little explanation. One is, that Mr. Hawkins makes some objection as to being 
required to place at the head of any report that he makes of a proposed purchase the 
amount that 1s still in hand out of the sum appropriated to his department for the service 
of the year. 

10569. (Lord Wrottesley.) What is the number of the question to which you allude ?— 
T allude to the whole of that page and one-half of the previous page. In Question 8086 
he is asked, “ Do you furnish a monthly statement of the funds appropriated to your 
department?” He says, “« Whenever I ask permission to expend any money, I send ina 
statement of what I suppose to be the funds at the disposal of the department.” He then 
goes on to say, that he has very great difficulty in stating exactly the sum that he has at 
his disposal, and that he does not know why it should be called for. Now the object for 
which the Trustees insist upon it is, that they may be perfectly certain that at the time the 
officer recommends any purchase to be made, he is quite aware of the exact sum that he has at 
his disposal. Mr. Hawkins afterwards gives as one reason why it is difficult for him to know 
what sum is at his disposal, that it occurs sometimes that the Trustees going abroad will 
require credit to a certain amount for purchases that they may make. He says, in Answer 
to 8104, “Supposing it happens that a Trustee going abroad is entrusted with any sum 
of money to expend for the Museum, to look. out for objects, to the amount of two, three, 
four, or five hundred pounds.” Then he is asked, ‘ Has such a case ever occurred?” H e 
says, “ Yes, it has. Supposing that is the case, and supposing the Trustee spent 2002, 
that is no longer available for the purpose of the department, and the officer knows nothing 
about it, and he may fancy that he has 3002. to spend more than he has.” ‘Then he is 
asked, ‘“* Do we understand you to say that the Trustees occasionally, by a minute of their 
Own, authorize one of the body to spend a certain sum of money abroad, or elsewhere, for 
the purchase of objects for the Museum?” The answer is, “ Yes.’ Then he is asked, 
“Tt is presumed, that is by a minute of the Trustees?” He says, ‘ I suppose so; I have 
no doubt it is so.” He is then asked, “ Has that occurred in several instances?” He 
says, “ Not in several instances ; in some it has.” Now the case is, that about three or 
four years ago Lord Northampton had been talking to Mr. Hawkins, before a meeting of 
the Trustees, about some particular vase which was at Rome, which he said would be a 
desirable purchase for the Trustees to make ; they both agreed that it would be so. Mr. 
Hawkins asked how it was to be ascertained whether it was worth the sum asked for it. 
Lord Northampton said, “ I am going to Rome in the course of the summer, and if you 
will propose the purchase to the T rustees, and they will agree to it, I have no objection 
to pass my judgment upon it.” It was so agreed, and of course credit for the amount of 
the vase was given to Lord Northampton. It was Mr. Hawkins’ own proposal, and he 
knew exactly the sum, and as far as my own knowledge goes, that is the only case of the 
kind that ever occurred. 

_ 10570. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) He mentions no other case, but he says that it has occurred 
m “some instances ?”—Yes ; | thought it might go abroad that the Trustees were in the 
habit of taking credit for such purposes, and therefore I have alluded to it. 

10571. This is important; and it would be of consequence, if there were points in this 
evidence on which you thought the evidence was calculated to convey an inaccurate, un- 
favourable, and improper impression to the minds of the Commissioners, to correct it ?— 
It would be a most hereulean task, and would require a great deal of consideration. 

oe You do not mean to say that it is so utterly inaccurate that it cannot be done ? 
tee od Hh TS 


10573. (Lord Wrottesley. Do you mean by “ herculean task” that the evidence is so in- 
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accurate, or that it is so long ?—That it is so long, and that it would require so much 
examination and thought to consider whether such and such a statement was accurate or 
not ; that is, | should be obliged to refer to Minutes. Suppose, for instance, that an officer 
says that he wished very much to make his appearance before the Trustees on some 
important occasion, and that he was refused, or was not sent for, the only way of knowing 
how far that statement was correct or not, would be to look at the Minutes, and to ascer- 
tain the object for which the application was made. 

10574. (Chatrman.) I wish to call your attention to a letter, which appears in our 
Appendix, of Mr. John Young Ackerman, on the subject of the formation of a collection 
of national antiquities within the British Museum. Are you of opinion that the views 
which he sets forth in that letter are suchas deserve consideration with a view to their 
adoption by the Trustees ?—If there were a room in the Museum, and an appropriate 
place, it would be desirable, certainly, to make a collection of British antiquities. You 
must also be prepared with an officer to take charge of them. 

10575. ‘You think the subject is of sufficient importance to make it desirable, supposing 
the liberality of the Government enabled you to do so, to make a separate department of 
them ?—Certainly, if there were space; and Mr. Ackerman is a very proper person to give 
information upon the subject. 

10576. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) Do you consider that the building of the Museum itself, 
in point of architecture, is peculiarly well adapted for the purposes of the Museum with 
respect to light?—-No, Ido not. The building was made by an architect of very great 
eminence, but in this instance I fear that he was not a sufficiently severe critic either of his 
own plans, or of the views and notions of others. I have been assured that when he received 
his instructions for this building, Mr. Bankes told him that what was wanted was a simple 

uadrangle, with four rooms below and four rooms above, large long galleries ; there is 
consequently a great want of small rooms, whether . for working apartments, or for 
exhibition. It was decided upon too hastily. 

10577. In the Manuscript Department, for example, the windows are so high that it 
has been made a matter of complaint, that there does not appear to be a single window from 
which you can have very easily the requisite light for examining a manuscript, if it is at 
all faint or difficult to decipher ?—That is very true. 

10578. In some of the galleries, where you have not the advantage of cross lights, as in 
the King’s Library, whatever is put under the window is necessarily in the shade; and if 
they are things which require a strong light to see them well, there is no place of proper 
exposure—for example, some part of the Nineveh marbles are placed on the window side of 
the corridor by which you enter this room, and those marbles were carried down there for 
the purpose, I believe, of being better exhibited ?—There is no doubt they are much better 
seen in the vaults below, than in one of the principal rooms én the ground-floor, but they 
were placed directly under the windows ; whereas, on the opposite side of the room, there is 
a good light. It was, however, at the time the only place in which they could be 
deposited. 

10579. Where there is light from the opposite side, anything may be well seen, but 
under the windows, which form one complete side necessarily of that corridor, there seems 
to be no fitness for a mere exhibition; and in going through the room to the rooms up 
stairs in which the minerals are, and in which the birds are, the great advantage of the 
light, in some of the departments of the Museum, compared with the side lights of others, 
was pointed out to us, because where they are lighted from the side there is the same 
inconvenience where the collection is put under the windows, of having a deep shade 
instead of a strong light ?—Yes; and some of the sky-lights have been altered at a con- 
siderable expense, to admit of more light than they did before. Sky-lights are also, 
under many circumstances, very inconvenient, because when you want to look carefully at 
an objéct you put your head in your own light. 

10580. (Chairman.) ‘There are, in fact, several architectural features in the present 
building, which, in the event of considering a plan for its extension, would rather be con- 
sidered as warnings than as models ?—Some of the internal arrangements are inconvenient. 

10581. (Lhe Lord Advocate.) In this, as in many other cases, I dare say the internal uses 
of the building have been a good deal sacrificed for the external form ?—Yes; at the same 
time the external form, that is the front, does not interfere with much that is of great 
consequence. 

10582. The columns interfere a good deal with the light ?—In some few cases. 

10583. And the disposition, perhaps, of the building of the two great floors over them ?— 
It was scarcely to be avoided that some sacrifice of light and internal arrangement should be 
made, in order to raise a structure of this beautiful and classic character, one which for its 
massiveness, elegance, and harmonious proportions has scarcely its equal on any part of the 
Continent. Onthe subject of Mr. Hawkins’ evidence, I would further beg leave to observe, 
that upon being asked respecting supernumerary assistants, he says, in Answer 8004, “The 
two supernumeraries are Mr. Burgon, in the medal-room, and Mr. Doubleday, for casts and 
repairs, and also in the medal-room.” Then he is asked, “‘ Then you have only two supernu-~ 
meraries, namely, Mr. Burgon and Mr. Doubleday?” He says, “ Yes, two supernumeraries. ” 
Now Mr. Burgon isasupernumerary ;_ but Mr. Doubleday is engaged at so much per day, or 
so much per week, to repair casts, and do any occasional work in the department which may 
require manual dexterity ; they are by no means of the same class of persons. Mr. Burgon 
is really a supernumerary assistant, who was brought into that department four or five 
years ago, in consequence, as Mr. Hawkins says, of his great knowledge of Greek coins. 
The Department of Antiquities was at the time very deficient in persons possessing any 
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profound knowledge of Greek and Roman numismatics, and as this was one of the most 
important and difficult divisions of the department, Mr. Burgon, who is universal} 
acknowledged to be one of the most experienced numismatists of the age, was nominated 
to the situation of a supernumerary assistant. ' 

10584. (The Lord Advocate.) Do you think those defects, of which we were talking, in 
the internal arrangements of the Museum, could have been avoided by fuller communi- 
cation of the uses of the different departments with the heads of departments entrusted 
with those collections /—Certainly. 

10585, You have no doubt of that?—I have no doubt that the whole of the interior 
arrangements might have been much better adapted to the purpose if further time had 
been taken. Ido not mean to say merely by communicating with the heads of depart- 
ments, because I do not suppose that the heads of departments, particularly at that time, 
were capable of giving really essential information and instruction to the architect ; but a 
great deal more attention should have been paid to the construction of similar establish- 
ments on the Continent, and inquiries should have been instituted to ascertain what 
special arrangements had been found of use, and what had been found inconvenient there, 
There should have been more experience, and more time occupied in discussion. T ma 
mention, with regard to book shelves, for example, that the manner in which Mr. Panizzi 
has improved the whole of that part of his department is very praiseworthy. The applica- 
tion of soft leather to preserve the binding of books has been admirable, and was entirely 
his own suggestion. We are also indebted to him for the wadded leather covers to the 
tables; and that particular mode of reserving books for readers, who wish to have them 
kept for them until the following day, was also his own suggestion. 

10586. Ido not know whether I am correct in what I am going to say, but it appears 
to me, from the attention I have been able to give, which has been a good deal, to the 
arrangements of the library, that nothing can be so judicious, as well as so minute, as the 
arrangements that Mr. Panizzi has made for the arrangement and preservation of the 
books, as well as for the service of the Museum ?—He is one of the best puble servants [ 
ever knew ; eight or nine years ago, speaking to Sir Robert Smirke on the subject, I asked 
him whether he had received many applications from different officers for things they 
wanted, to which he replied, “‘ Frequently ;” but he added, “ there is this distinction, that 
such a one,” whom he named, “is generally wrong in his applications, and Mr. Panizzi 
is always right; and I am always indebted to him for everything he suggests.” 

10587. It appears to me that in the new part of the old library, every possible 
advantage has been taken of the space by the excellent arrangements which have been 
made ?—Yes, the new gallery is perfect ; and it is as wellbworth seeing as anything of the 
kind in the Museum. 

10588. That was entirely under Mr. Panizzi’s direction ?—Entirely. 

10589. It seems to form, in my opinion, a great contrast with some other parts?—Yes ; 
the rest are dungeons in comparison. 

10590. (Chairman.) Do you know whether any suggestion has been made of applying 
soft leather to the cases of Mr. Grenville’s books ?—I am not sure, but it will certainly 
be done; and it has already been very generally adopted in the M anuscript Department. 


[ The Witness withdrew. | 


Adjourned till Tuesday next at 12 o’clock. 
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Turspay, June 19, 1849. 
The Earrt of ELLESMERE in the Chair. 


Lord Seymour, Lord Wrottrstey, The Bishop of Norwicu, Sir Pattie Eeerrton, 
Sir C. Lemon, The Lorp Apvocarts, Sir Roperick I. Murcuison, Mr: Mites. 


Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart., D.C.L., M.P., further examined, 


10591. (Chairman.) It is the desire of the Commission to proceed to the subject of the 
| catalogue of the printed books. Perhaps I can best introduce that subject by asking you 
| a general question, whether you continue of opinion that the catalogue now in progress 
_ should eventually be printed ?—I never have varied in the opinion which I conceived upon 
| that, subject since the examination into the affairs of the British Museum, conducted by a 
| Committee of the House of Commons, in the years 1835 and 1856. I do not know that the 
| suggestion had not previously been strongly urged upon the Trustees, or had not been 
| almost as strongly adopted by themselves, irrespectively of the proceedings of that Com- 
mittee; but certainly from the time when that Committee met my impression was 
strengthened, and I feel now, as I felt then, that it is important, even if it be not 
essential, that there should be a printed catalogue of the books in the British Museum. 
_ I do not know why the British Museum should be an exception to the other great 

collections in England. J am quite aware that there are no printed catalogues of some of 
the greatest collections in the world, for example, that in the Vatican; but, I apprehend, 
that that precedent justifies the exception which we desire to make, and that. it 1s, I will 
not actually say, a right on the part of the people of England, but certainly they are well 
entitled to claim it, that a collection founded, or, at least, if not founded, sustamed by 
annual taxation, should be made as available to them as is possible; and, waiving any 
consideration of expense, that in the abstract a collection is’ made available by a printed 
catalogue is too clear to require illustration or argument. ‘There may be counteracting 
objections, the weight of which I at least do not feel, but which may operate on the minds 
of some Trustees or others, and may incline them to press less strongly than I press, or 
perhaps to abandon altogether, the idea of a printed catalogue of printed books. For my 
own part, I retain the opinion which I before expressed. Our collection is not indeed the 
largest in the world in number of volumes; but Iam not aware of any, except that in 
Paris, which is even reputed to contain more volumes. Ours contained last year, I think, 
431,529 printed volumes, and the Trustees have certainly never formally abandoned the 
desire to give to the world a printed catalogue of such a collection. 'They suspended, it is 
true, the order for continuing the catalogue of printed books, but they have not finally, 
formally abandoned it. I stated in a former instance that there was: one case in which 
I believed I was left in a very small minority, a minority, | believe, of myself alone. 
But though | injure the cause which I advocate by making that statement, yet, as your 
Lordship will discover the fact by the proceedings already before you, I have no scruple 
im stating formally here that I have never ceased to entertain the opinion that we are 
bound by every consideration of duty to the Museum, and duty to those who visit it, to 
provide a printed catalogue of the Printed Book Department. 

10592. In your view of the advantages of a printed catalogue, do you contemplate its 
extensive circulation ?—I do not regard it as likely to have an extensive circulation in the 
sense of commercial profit. I mean merely that it would be circulated largely in every 
other public library in the kingdom, and certainly circulated in every public library on the 
Continent. The largest collection in England, and the only collection in England which 
approaches that of the British Museum, is the Bodleian, and the Bodleian, at Oxford, has 
printed a catalogue complete within the last two years. 

10593. In speaking of the expediency of printing a catalogue, do you apply: that 
observation to the catalogue at present in progress ?—I cannot look upon the catalogue at 
present in progress with unmixed satisfaction. I am bound to own that when [ concurred 
with the rest of my colleagues in directing the preparation of a printed catalogue, which, 
be it always remembered, was adopted by the Trustees long before the present printed 
volume was framed, my object was to give to the readers of the Museum, and to all the 
world of literature in England and elsewhere, a knowledge of what the British Museum 
contained in the Department of Printed Books, We wished to give the best catalogue 
which was producible in a given period, because it is self-evident that if you defer the 
preparation of a catalogue and its printing for more than a very few years after the time 
when you undertake it, you necessarily leave large accum ulations unrecorded, and this has 
become still more obviously the case in the matter of the British Museum, by its being 
known to Her Majesty’s Commissioners that within the last seven or eight years, a few 
years at all events, the additions to the Printed Book Department have increased bya 
grant from Her Majesty’s Government of not less than 10,000. in the first three or four 
or five years, and of 45,0001 even in the present year. It is quite clear that if such an 
accumulation shall go on, a catalogue which might be comparatively perfect, that is to say, 
might include comparatively everything if finished in the course of five’years from the date 
of its commencement, would be left far behind when it had to cope with such an increase 
as that to which I have adverted. Our plan was, I believe, adopted im the year 1839, and, 
I think, we desired that we might have the best catalogue which could be framed then to 
be actually delivered from the press by the 31st of December, 1844, and Mr. Panizzi, who 
undertook it, undertook it with the understanding that it should be so completed. How 
far his expectations were inevitably frustrated in the progress of his work is a totally 
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different question. But the catalogue of printed books was undertaken by Mr. Panizzi, 
under the direction of the Trustees, in the year 1839, with a distinct understanding on the 
part of both parties that it should be delivered from the press by the 31st of December, 
1844. 

10594. (Lord Seymour.) When you state that you contemplate a printed catalogue, do 
you contemplate printing the catalogue upon the scale that is now in preparation ?—] 
know that the Trustees have been made responsible for the catalogue as it is now sent 
forth as far as the letter A. But your Lordship will perhaps permit me to state upon 
this subject that, so far as I recollect, the Trustees were not made responsible for that 
catalogue by seeing the proof-sheets. It has been stated that the Trustees saw the proof- 
sheets, sheet by sheet: I do not deny it; but I do not remember it, and I do not believe 
it. I cannot tax my own recollection with ever having seen a single proof-sheet; it ma 
be the case that there may be such evidence against me as I cannot resist, but I do not 
remember it; and I should think myself placed in a very false position if I had undertaken 
to correct the proof-sheets of a work like a catalogue of the British Museum. 

10595. Before we come to your responsibility for the past formation of the catalogue, I 
wish to ask, whether it was the view of the Trustees to print the catalogue which is now in 
the course of preparation ?—Certainly. 

10596. ‘That catalogue amounting, as we are informed it must, to at least 50 such 
volumes as the one that is already printed?—I take it for granted, that your Lordship, 
by putting that question, has got evidence that it would amount to 50 such volumes, [| 
did not anticipate that it would amount to that, and certainly was not prepared to give an 
answer to it, but if there be a catalogue framed upon any principle, it ought to be printed 
as well in the letter M or the letter W as the letter A, and its size ought not to be an 
objection to that. You may alter the principle upon which the catalogue has been framed, 
in respect to letter A, you may reduce the number of cross-references, you may reduce the 
amount of description given to any one class of works, if, as has been said, the description 
of some one work has occupied a very great space, greater than the necessity or the pos- 
sible use of the catalogue could have required. I do not enter into that question; I only 
mean to say, that when'the Trustees sanctioned the printing, they sanctioned the printing 
in its entirety. 

10597. You have said that it would be an advantage, you thought, for the public to 
have a printed catalogue of all the books in the Museum. Now, if it amount to from 30 
to 50 volumes folio, in what way do you think it would be rendered useful to the public? 
—In the same sense in which the catalogue, for example, of the Bodleian Library is ren- 
dered useful. I certainly might regret much, that the catalogue of the British Museum 
should be extended to 50, 30, or even 10 volumes. I should say, that 10 volumes would 
be as much as could be desirable. The catalogue of the Bodleian Library consists of three 
volumes ; the use of a catalogue is not to instruct bibliomaniacs, it is to enable general 
readers to find a particular work, and we desired that such a catalogue, the best which 
within four or five years could be completed, might be completed; my own impression 
would have been, and I say now, as I said on a former occasion, we are wiser now than we 
were at that time—experience has taught us wisdom; but I should have said, that the 
better plan would have been to have let different gentlemen, undertake different classes, 
making themselves responsible each for his own class, and having the credit or discredit of 
his name prefixed to his own division. Take, for example, books on natural history, 
books on archeology, or the classics, or whatever the subject might be, I think it would 
have been desirable that different gentlemen should have been instructed to carry on the 
work of the catalogue in different divisions. 

10598. (Chatrman.) But that was not adopted ?—It was not adopted. 

10599. You adopted the course, I believe, of preparing with great care certain rules, for 
the guidance of the party employed in framing the catalogue ?—It is one of the few faults 
which I am willing to admit as attributable to the Trustees, that they did enter into such 
details with respect to the rules. It is very true that the Trustees, not merely collectively 
in this room, but I believe in their own houses, studied the rules and made comments and 
alterations in respect to them. So far, therefore, the Trustees not merely share the responsi- 
bility, but practically did assume the responsibility of those rules; and if they have worked 
ill, and have contributed largely to increase the bulk and enhance the difficulty of the 
catalogue, the Trustees who sanctioned those rules, as they were laid before them by the 
eee of the Printed Book Department, and made alterations therein, are themselves to 

ame, 

10600. In directing the Librarian to prepare a catalogue ready for press within a given 
period, did you consider him as having a discretion to depart, as far as he pleased, from 
those rules in the preparation of it? My impression is that the Trustees specifically 
granted such discretion, and that generally speaking they released the Librarian, if he 
should so think fit himself, from the obligation of those rules; they required merely that 
the best catalogue should be delivered in hand, which could be completed on the dist of 
December, 1844. We had considered that an early delivery of a producible catalogue, 
though not first-rate, or after the imagination of Brunet perhaps, or some very great 
theorist on the subject, would be the most advisable object for us to pursue. 

10601. (Mf. Milnes.) Do you wish the Commissioners to understand, that the catalogue 
which the Trustees intended should be prepared, was to be rather of a popular than of a 
bibliographical character ’—Certainly ; popular in certainly a high sense of the word, and 
free from any grave errors, and sufficiently minute to enable even a bibliographer to identify 
the work which he might desire to consult, and which he might find in the catalogue. 
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10602. Was the volume of letter A, which was printed and presented, intended to be a 
specimen volume or the first of a series ?—My recollection is, certainly, that it was not as a 
specimen volume, but that it was produced as the first of a series, whatever might be its 
extent. 

10603. When this volume was presented to the Trustees, did its execution receive their 
approbation ?—] am not aware that it received any formal approbation: if it be so recorded, 
of course it did; but I do not personally remember the fact. 

10604. Can you recall to mind, at what time the notion of printing the catalogue was 
given up, and under what circumstances ?—I should think that it must have been given 
up about 1846; the Commissioners have got it I know in evidence—my personal recollec- 
' tion is worth little. I do not think, as I had the honour of stating in reply to an earlier 
question, that the printing has ever been technically and formally abandoned; the printing 
of the catalogue was suspended, and I think suspended without much intention on the 
part of many of those who concurred in the suspension of its being removed ; but it was 
suspended, I think, about the year 1846. 

10605. Did you protest against that suspension ?—I do not think I did protest, but I 
think that I moved some resolutions against the suspension, and that in such resolutions I 
had the misfortune to fail in receiving the support of my friends and colleagues. 

10606. Does it appear to you that the practical abandonment of the printing of that 
catalogue, arose from any impression made upon the Trustees by the execution of the first 
volume ?—If the question imply disapprobation of the execution, I should say clearly not. 
I do not think that the majority of the Trustees who concurred in the suspension, were at 
all prepared to find fault with the execution of the volume, ‘They may probably have 
been moved by the representations of the Keeper of the Printed Book Department, who 
for the last four or five years has been strongly urging the Board of Trustees to discon- 
tinue the printing; but I think it was a motive totally distinct and not merely distinct, 
but opposite to any disapprobation as to the particular mode of execution adopted in the 
first volume. 

10607. You do not therefore think, that when the first volume was presented, the Trus- 
tees conceived a different opinion of the difficulties of the work, and of the dimensions of 
the work, to that which they before entertained ?—I think that we might have entertained 
a different view as to the difficulties of the work, and the dimensions to which its execution 
upon the original plan would have been subject, without attaching any disapprobation to 
the mode in which, under our own regulations, the first volume of letter A had been 
executed. 

10608. When this volume was presented, did not it strike you, and the other Trustees, 
that the execution of it was rather more bibliographical than popular ?—It is quite clear 
that that must have struck any one: no person acquainted with other catalogues could 
fail to see that it was more bibliographical than popular; but, at the same time, no 
person was entitled to find fault with the framer of that catalogue for having complied 
with the instructions ; the instructions may have authorised and required a great detail. 

10609. The execution of the catalogue, therefore, did not correspond with the popular 
character which you yourself intended ?—It did not correspond with the popular character 
which, after all, was in the mind of the Trustces: the Trustees said, ‘“‘ Make a catalogue 
according to these rules if you can; if you cannot, make a catalogue, at all events, in such 
a form as that we can have it delivered by a given date; if you can have a perfect cata- 
logue, perfect according to your own abstract theory of perfection, by the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1844, give it to us—if not, give us the next best catalogue; but, at all events, give 
us a printed catalogue, complete from A to Z, by the 31st December, 1844.” 

10610. And you considered that desire obligatory on the Keeper of the Printed Books? 
—I have already stated, that the Keeper of the Printed Book Department, the framer of 
the catalogue, was, by the very terms of our proposition, entitled to exercise such a discre- 
tion as would enable him to produce by a given date, that date being so early as four or 
five years from the time he received his instructions, a complete catalogue. 

10611. Chairman.) In speaking of the claim of the public for a printed catalogue, you 
have instanced the printed catalogues of other large collections of printed books in 
England, and one you have mentioned is the Bodleian; to what others do you refer ?—It is 
visible that there may be no right on the part of the world at large to receive catalogues 
of the collections of the Royal Institution, or the London Institution, or the London Library, 
because they are private collections, though any inhabitant of the country may, by the 
payment of a certain sum, entitle himself to be a proprietor. Jam not aware that there are 
any public libraries in England, in the strict sense of the term “ Public Library, which I 
apply to the British Museum, unless it be the Library of the University of Cambridge 
and the Bodleian. 

10612. In treating it as a question of right, does not the question arise, whether the 
advantage to be expected from such a work bears a proper proportion to its extent ?— 
Nothing can be more just than that conclusion, nor did I ever mean to refer to a legal 
right which could be enforced. JI only meant that which the moral claim of the people of 
England, contributing to the support of this Museum, gives them a right to expect from 
us with reference to the library existing here. I think that they have aright to expect 
that in the Printed Book Department which they find in the Natural History Depart- 
ment, a catalogue of the treasures which are interesting to those who frequent this 
Museum. They find in the Natural History Department a catalogue; they find in the 
Department of Antiquities not merely catalogues, but a large and laboured publication, 
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engravings from the Elgin Marbles, the Townley Marbles, and the different collections 
which constitute the Department of Antiquities. 

10613. Perhaps it would be better to confine ourselves to the question of books at 
present. You have mentioned the case of English libraries, are you aware whether there 
is any collection on the Continent which, from lis size and value, bears any analogy to the 
collection in the Museum, in which a printed catalogue exists, or 1s in contemplation on the 
part of the Government, or of the Directors of such Institution ?—I should be sorry to 
have England compared with any one of the States of the Continent, the wealth of 
England, and the popular character of the English Government being so superior; and, 
perhaps, I may even say, that the proportion of those who are capable of appreciating the 
treasures of the British Museum, may be found much larger in this country than in 
other countries. It is no reason, in my apprehension at least, why the printed books in 
the British Museum should not be enrolled in a printed catalogue, that I find no snch 
catalogue at Dresden or at Stuttgard. ai 

10614. My question was rather one of fact than of opinion. So far as you are aware, 
is it the fact that any such catalogue exists on the Continent ?—It is certainly the fact 
that no such catalogue exists in reference to any collection of equal size, or even approach- 
ing in size to that of the British Museum; how far there may be printed catalogues of 
minor collections I do not know. 

10615. You are aware of the fact that whatever may be the resources, as compared with 
England, of other countries, great liberality has been shown by many foreign countries in 
the collection of books of great libraries, and great liberality in the communication of 
their advantages to the public, so far as they were able so to do ?—With respect to libe- 
rality in money, meaning thereby the relative amount expended, I should say that there 
is no country which has contributed anything like so large a sum to its national library as 
the United Kingdom. 

10616. Not in proportion to its magnitude and its resources ?—I will not pretend to 
say not in proportion to its magnitude and its resources; but I do mean to say that no 
foreign country has contributed anything like the amount to its collection that England 
has done, and that therefore in proportion to the amount expended in the collection, ought 
to have been the facility given to all the people to know what was collected, and thereby 
to profit by it. 

10617. (Mr. Milnes.) Is it your opinion that the demand by the public for a printed 
catalogue is sufficient to render such an expenditure, as a good catalogue of the British 
Museum would require, even acceptable to the public ?—Certainly ; the only doubt which 
T could have as to the justice of my own opinion, would arise from finding that so many 
others, whom I am bound to respect highly, have differed from me on the subject ; but if 
I may trust my own personal conviction, I restate now what, in answer to the first ques- 
tion addressed to me, I stated in the commencement of this day’s examination, that I have 
seen no reason to consider that the British Museum should be without a printed catalogue ; 
and I find that the Bodleian Library has very recently sent forth a catalogue which, I believe, 
is sufficient, in the judgment of those who consult it, for all the practical purposes of the 
use of that library. 

10618. Have you read the evidence given before this Commission upon that subject ?-- 
No. 

10619. (Chairman.) Are you aware that the Bodleian Library catalogue has met with 
any sale?—I am not; it has not fallen within my observation or the range of my 
inquiries to be able to answer that question. I do not know the fact. J only know that it 
is a small catalogue as compared with the probable extent of the catalogue of the British 
Museum. It consists of three volumes small folio, and I think very likely has met with a 
sale. I know very well that the preceding catalogue of the Bodleian Library met with a 
sale, because it was used as the foundation of almost all the great public or guas? public 
collections in the kingdom: by being interleaved, it was made practically the catalogue of 
each College Library, for example. 

10620. Are you aware whether the octavo catalogue of the British Museum ever met 
with any sale ?—I have no means of knowing, but I believe that your Lordship refers to 
the eight-volume octavo catalogue prepared by Mr. Baber and Sir Henry Ellis. My 
impression is that it met with a sale, and that but a small number of copies remain on 
hand. I may be mistaken, but I dare say the Commissioners have that fact in evidence. 

10621. (Lord Seymour.) I wish to refer you to the Report made by the Trustees to 
Parliament in the year 1846. I find that the Trustees in that Report stated this: “'The 
Keeper of the Printed Books has represented to the Trustees that no part of a work of 
the nature of the catalogue, alphabetically arranged, ought to be printed till the whole of 
the manuscript, from the first to the last article, is ready for the press; that is to say, not 
only each article written out, but also carefully arranged in the strict order and precise 
form in which it is to be printed. He states that it is required to insure correctness as well 
as completeness that the books catalogued under the last letters of the alphabet require 
cross-references from among the entries in the early letters, which cross-references cannot 
be inserted if such early letters be already printed ; and that on revising the old titles 
entries perpetually occur in the latter letters of the old catalogue, which entries have to be 
mserted among the earlier parts of the alphabet, from which they would be omitted if 
those parts were previously printed. Upon these representations the Trustees have con- 
sented for the present to suspend the printing of the catalogue.” That was the Report 
made to Parliament in 1846, and founded upon a General Meeting held on January 24, 
1846, at which you were present, I believe ?—I have no reason to doubt it at all. ? 
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10622. I wish to ask you, did you concur in that Report in January, 1846 ?—Unless 
it should appear that it was on that occasion that I moved a counter resolution, I assume 
that I did concur in it; but I do not speak with any distinct recollection. 

: 10623. But if you were of that opinion, or whether or not you were not of that opinion, 
in January, 1846, are you of that opinion now, which I have read to you, that no part of 
the catalogue should be printed until it be all completed ?—It is quite clear that I was 
not of that opinion, nor were any of the Trustees of that opinion at the time when the 
principles of the catalogue were first sent to Mr. Panizzi. 

10624. Were you of that opinion in January, 1846 ?—I have already stated to your 
Lordship that I am not sure whether that was the occasion on which I moved some counter 
resolution ; your Lordship has got that in evidence, and perhaps, with your indulgence, 
I might look to see how that is. 

10625. I find that, at a Special Meeting held on the 24th January, 1846, the Report 
from Mr. Panizzi was read, “ stating the reasons which, in his opinion, justified the 
suspension of printing the catalogue. To these reasons Mr. Panizzi added, that when the 
whole manuscript of the catalogue is prepared and submitted to the Trustees, they would 
then judge whether the printing of a work, necessarily incomplete, which would probably 
extend to 40 folio volumes, and cost as many thousand pounds, be desirable. The 
Trustees made some alteration in the paragraph giving Mr, Panizzi’s reasons for the sus- 
pension of the printing, as this paragraph stood in the paper to be submitted to Par- 
liament. The paper was then approved.’ I have read to you the paper which was 
actually submitted to Parliament after that resolution, and I wish to ask you now, having 
called your attention to different circumstances which led to that paper, whether you agree 
with the Report made to Parliament by the Trustees in 1846, namely, that no part of the 
catalogue should be printed until the whole was completed ?—I assume that I did concur 
at that time in the resolution ; and I apprehend that the practical result of the resolution 
was, that the volume of letter A having been delivered, no further progress was made in 
the printing; a progress was made in the preparation for printing, but the printing itself 
was suspended : in that, of course, I concurred. 

10626, Are you of opinion now that that is the course to be pursued; that no further 
progress should be made in the printing till the catalogue shall be completed?—I do not 
entertain that opinion. My conviction is, that, according to the spirit of the resolution 
communicated to Mr. Panizzi, the Trustees required, not the best possible or the best 
conceivable catalogue, but the best catalogue which could be delivered in type by a given 
date, namely, the 3lst of December, 1844. That if it could not be completed till the last 
letter had been prepared in manuscript, of course the Keeper of the Printed Book 
Department was released from any responsibility; but the object of the Trustees was 
distinct and clear, namely, to have on a given day a printed catalogue. If that catalogue 
could not physically be completed, the Trustees could desire nothing unreasonable ; but if 
any catalogue effective for general purposes could be produced, that catalogue, without 
reference to the possible improvements of which it might be susceptible, if more time had 
been given to its compilation, was the catalogue which the Trustees desired. 

10627. Then I understand that it is your opinion that the progress of printing should 
go on letter by letter, as it has proceeded with letter A?—If the work could be completed, 
cross-references included, for letter Z, while letter A or B was in progress, so much the 
better, but I merely wish to impress upon Her Majesty’s Commissioners that the object 
of the Trustees was not to get an abstract perfection of catalogue, but to get a printed 

roducible catalogue by a given date. 

10628. If the catalogue were to be prepared letter by letter, it would not be possible to 
catalogue the books, taking them down shelf by shelf, but they must seek out all the 
books, beginning with letter B and letter C, in order to catalogue them without taking 
shelf by shelf, and so proceeding through the whole library. Is not that so?—The best 
mode of forming the catalogue would perhaps have been to take shelf by shelf, and to have 
resolved the letters as they were taken down into the alphabet; but to have taken the books 
as they stood bodily—that would have been the simplest and shortest method. 

10629. (Bishop of Norwich.) What time was occupied in printing the first volume of 
letter A?—I should say about three years. But I do not desire to pledge myself as to 
that fact, which has probably been more than once in evidence before your Lordships. 

10630. (Lord Seymour.) Having read to you that Report to Parliament, in which it was 
determined to suspend the printing of the catalogue, I wish to call your attention to what 
passed at a Committee on July 25, 1846. I find, that at a Sub-Committee, at which Sir 
Robert Inglis and Mr. Hamilton were present, the Trustees request their Principal 
Librarian “to report to the Trustees, in the month of November next, fully and in detail, 
the impediments which have been found to exist to forming and printing the Alphabetical 
Catalogue, the first volume of which was printed in 1841.” Does it not appear somewhat 
inconsistent that after the Trustees had themselves reported the reasons which induced 
them to suspend the printing of that catalogue, they asked their Principal Librarian to 
tell them what were the reasons which led to suspending the printing of the catalogue?— 
I say unfeignedly that I do not come here to defend my own consistency or inconsistency : 
I really do not remember the case. I dare say that at that time there were reasons 
sufficient, which induced the Trustees then forming the Sub-Committee to make the order 
which they appear to have made. How far it be consistent with the previous order, it is 
as easy for Her Majesty’s Commissioners to say as any one of the Trustees; and personally 
I own that I am ignorant of the circumstance. If, however, I may presume to say it 
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Sir R. H. Inglis, from your Lordship’s question: you referred, I think, to a meeting of the Trustees in 
mo January, 1846. ‘ 

Jane 19, 1849. 10631. Yes; and this was subsequent ?—At that meeting, the Trustees agreed to 
suspend the printing. You now refer to a meeting of the Trustces on the 25th of July, 
1846, in which they desire to know what the impediments are that exist to the printing. 
It may have been very right to have suspended the printing in January, 1846, and equally 
right in July, 1846, to inquire what the reasons are which operate to the suspension, 
because the reasons which existed in January, may or may not have ceased to exist in July, 
All that we intended, I apprehend, by that resolution of the 25th July, 1846, was to have by 
November, 1846, a statement in detail, showing whether any, and what reasons, did or 
did not exist to forming and printing the Alphabetical Catalogue; and the ‘Trustees then 
in Committee desired the Principal Librarian would also show the mode “ which he would 
advise the Trustees to adopt in order to overcome those impediments, and to secure to the 
readers in the Museum, with as little delay as possible, that advantage of ready reference 
to the national library which a printed catalogue supplies.’’ I quote, in this instance, the 
conclusion of the Minute to which your Lordship was pleased to call my attention. 

10632. Exactly so; but I wish to remind you of what was the reason which the Trustees 
had given to the House of Commons before for the suspension of the catalogue, namely, 
that no part should be printed till the whole was completed. That having been the reason 
given in January, it would appear that the Sub-Committee who made this request to the 
Principal Librarian on the 25th of July, 1846, had quite passed over the great principle 
which they had laid down in January, 1846; does it not so appear ?— Your Lordship will 
draw your own conclusion upon the subject. Ihave already stated that if there be an 
inconsistency I am not come here to defend my own inconsistency; but if there be no 
inconsistency which, upon consideration, appears to me to be the case, then I submit that 
we are not to be called upon to defend either one resolution or the other. The Committee 
to which your Lordship referred was, I apprehend, not one at which merely Mr. Hamilton 
and Sir Robert Inglis were present, but 1t was one at which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
was in the chair, and in addition to the two names previously mentioned by your Lordship, 
the Duke of Northumberland and the Speaker were present. 

10633. Yes; but still it seemed that as yourself and Mr. Hamilton had been members 
of the Sub-Committee, and were also members of the General Committee on that day, 
you were the two Trustees who were chiefly responsible for that, inasmuch as the other 
members were the Duke of Northumberland, and the Speaker, and the Archbishop, who 
had taken comparatively little part in the progress of the catalogue ?—Will your Lordship 
pardon me for calling your attention to the fact, that the Committee in which Mr. Hamilton 
and I sat without any one else was a Sub-Committee on Finance; it was not the Sub- 
Committee of the Library, or of the Printed Books. 

10634, But you still had taken a great part. I find that, in July, 1837, and in 
November, 1837, the Trustees first began to consider the printing of the catalogue; at 
least that was the first time after the appointment of Mr. Panizzi to be Principal Librarian. 
Mr. Panizzi was appointed to succeed Mr. Baber in 1837, and after that the Trustecs 
determined, concurring in the views which they had formerly taken, to print a catalogue. 
In November, 1837, 1 find a resolution to. that purport. On December the Ist, 1838, I 
find a resolution to the same effect, that the Trustees determined immediately to print a 
catalogue. Ata Committee, held December Ist, 1838, « It was ordered, that the Secre- 
tary call Mr. Panizzi’s attention to the Minute of the General Meeting of the 12th of 
May last, and request that he will lay before the Trustees, when they meet on Saturday, 
15th instant, a plan for the immediate printing of the New Alphabetical Catalogue of the 
Museum Library.” At that time, it appears that the Trustees had determined to print 
the catalogue before they had formed the rules upon which the catalogue should be 
framed ?—I apprehend that your Lordship will see that they did not determine the point as 
suggested by your Lordship. They request that the Keeper of the Printed Book Depart- 
ment ‘will lay before the Trustees, when they meet on Saturday, the 15th instant, a plan 
for the immediate printing of the New Alphabetical Catalogue of the Museum Library :” 
it does not follow that because they desired that the Keeper of the Printed Book Depart- 
ment would lay before them a plan for the immediate printing, they would, irrespective of 
any rules for the construction of such catalogue which they would afterwards introduce, 
order the printing of that catalogue. They wished to know, I apprehend, what plan the 
Keeper of the Printed Book Department was prepared to lay before them for the imme- 
diate printing; but it did not follow necessarily that they should give orders that such 
plan should be instantly adopted without consideration of any rules or qualifications. 

10635. No, not on December the Ist, 1838, it did not go follow; but I will refer to the 
resolution of December 15, 1838, when “the Secretary was directed to acquaint Mr. 
Panizzi that it was the fixed determination of the Trustees to commence the printing of the 
New Alphabetical Catalogue of the Library in the course of the ensuing year.” It states, 
“ that it was the fixed determination to commence the printing ?”—Yes, ‘in the course 
of the ensuing year.” 

10636, At that time the rules were not agreed upon by the Trustees ?—Your Lordship 
quotes a Minute, dated the 15th of December, 1838, which records two facts. First, 
“that it was the fixed determination of the Trustees to commence the printing of the New 
Alphabetical Catalogue of the Library, in the course of the ensuing year,” 16 days only 
remaining of the current year; and, secondly, “ to inquire whether, as Keeper of the 
Department of Printed Books, he was willing to undertake the conduct, superintendence, 
and responsibility of completing this catalogue, and carrying it through the press.” In 
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the interval between the 15th December, 1838, and I will not say the close of the year 
1839, but say the middle of the year 1839, there was certainly ample time for the decision 
of the Trustees in respect of the rules upon which such catalogue might be prepared for 
the press. 

10637. But would not the progress of the catalogue depend, in some degree, upon the 
rules on which it was to be framed ?—Of course. | only contend, that it did not follow as 
a matter of course, that because the Trustees desired Mr. Panizzi to lay before them a 
plan, therefore they should adopt that plan without consultation with him, and without 
consideration on their own part, and still less without some statement, either on his side or 
on their side, as to the rules which might be thought necessary in order to make such 
catalogue as perfect, consistently with the time at which it was to be delivered, as it could 
be made. 

10638. It appears that the rules were finally adopted on the 13th July, 1839, I think. 
Now, I find that before they had adopted those general rules, the Trustees had entered 
with great labour and great detail into the question respecting the catalogue, and they 
had seen the two articles of “ Academies” and « Aristotle,” and had approved of those two 
articles, and they determined that they should be inserted as they were prepared in the 
new catalogue; do not you think, that the Trustees having so approved of those two 
articles, and determined upon their being inserted in the new catalogue, contrary to the 
request of Mr. Panizzi, took upon themselves the responsibility of those two articles; for, 
you will-observe, that at a Committee, July 6, 1839, the Trustees stated that they « did 
not think it expedient to make any alteration, cither in their Minute of June 29th, respect- 
ing the articles Academies and Aristoteles, or in Rule 70?”—Of course, we took upon our- 
selves all the responsibility which is implied in the decision, adopted by the General 
Meeting of the 13th July, 1839. But your Lordship will, perhaps, pardon me for wishing 
to recall to your observation that the ‘Trustees at that time, having before them the rules, 
and Mr. Panizzi’s several reports upon the subject, did resolve that “ Without under- 
valuing the principles suggested by Mr. Panizzi for the formation of a catalogue of the 
printed books, and doing full justice to the merit of the execution of the illustrations 
which he has furnished, the Trustees, considering the time, labour, and expense already 
devoted to the preparation of a catalogue, and the urgent desire expressed in the House 
of Commons—|!st. That the work may be completed with the least possible delay ; and 
2nd. That the materials for the alphabetical catalogue should be prepared in such a way, 
as to be resolvable when required into a classed catalogue—wish that Mr. Panizzi would 
be pleased to proceed with the work upon the general understanding,’—and I interrupt 
myself to say that this has been the rule of the Trustees throughout,—* upon the general 
understanding that their object is to have the best catalogue, cross-references included, 
which ean be delivered to them complete from the press on the 31st December, 1844; and 
that approving generally the rules which he has laid before them, they leave to his own 
discretion the application of those rules in respect of titles already prepared, subject 
always to the condition that the catalogue be completed as aforesaid. “That the preceding 
resolution be forwarded to the Trustees forming the Sub-Committee on the Library, not 
now present; and that, unless they should transmit to the Secretary an intimation of 
their objection to the same, it be considered as the final determination of the Board; in 
the other event, such resolution to be again brought under consideration.” 

10639. The ‘Trustees at that time having determined to print the catalogue, upon what 
grounds did they then determine that it could be printed on the the 31st December, 1844? 
—I do not know whether your Lordship has already taken any evidence upon this sub- 
ject, or whether you desire that I should give you from memory such information as I may 
be able to supply ; but my impression is, that before the Trustees fixed upon that date, 
and certainly without taking it as a mere arbitrary date, they did satisfy themselves, by 
conference with the printer—and I think with respect to the printing they took three or 
four competitors—that the work could be completed by the date which they had so as- 
signed. I apprehend that the Keeper of the Printed Book Department, who had under- 
taken the work, was certainly not left unconsulted; and nothing is clearer than the fact, 
that having undertaken the work, Mr. Panizzi did not represent at the time, or within any 
very early period after such undertaking, that it would not be in his power to complete 
the work, according to the time first specified in the Minute of the Trustees delivered 
to him. 

10640. (The Lord Advocate.) The rules were repeatedly under the consideration of the 
Trustees, were not they ?—--I have already stated that they were repeatedly under the con- 
sideration of the Trustees, and that I consider now, whatever I might have considered at the 
time, that the ‘Trustees took upon themselves the responsibility, a responsibility which did not 
properly belong to them, which they ought to have devolved upon the gentleman whom they 
thought fit to compile the catalogue, 

10641. They were under the consideration of the Trustees, with reference to certain con- 
siderations which were given to Mr, Panizzi, to show the application of these rules ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

16642, And before the Trustees finally gave orders about printing the catalogue alpha- 
betically, they had specimens before them of the word “ Academies” and “ Aristotle,” as they 
now stand printed in the catalogue ?—Certainly. 

10643. ‘Then it was with very full information before them of the nature of the rules, and of 
the application as illustrated by those specimens, that they proceeded to order the printing of 
the catalogue to be begun ?—It was so; but it was equally with the knowledge of the possible 
effect of such rules upon the period within which such catalogue could be completed, that Mr. 
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Panizzi undertook the completion of the catalogue, such completion to be within a period limited 
by the 31st of December, 1844. Bie & 

10644, Do you think that it was within the discretion of Mr. Panizzi, if he found in the 
prosecution of the catalogue that more time would be required, to deviate from the rules, which 
had not only received the sanctiom of the Trustees in a general form, but which had received 
their very explicit sanction with reference to illustrations which accompanied those rules in 
their original concoction; and still more with reference to the actual application of those rules 
to two titles in the first volume, which were printed by the Trustees in the original work, to 
alter those rules without the sanction of the Trustees?—It is possible, without answering for 
what may have been in Mr. Panizzi’s mind, that he might not have thought himself at liberty 
to alter the rules without the express sanction of the Trustees; but it is clear that by the reso- 
lution of July the 30th, 1839, the Trustees did specifically, and in so many words, leave to his 
own discretion the application of those rules in respect of titles already prepared, subject always 
to the condition that the catalogue should be completed as aforesaid. ‘The main object, there- 
fore, of the Trustees was, that the catalogue should be completed at a given date, in accordance 
with their rules as approved by them, if possible—without their rules, if it could not be com- 
pleted within the time limited; and subject always, I apprehend, to a reference to them in the 
event of any material alteration being found necessary in order to bring the execution of the 
work within the time specified in the resolution of the 13th of July, 1839. 

10645. Are you aware that that resolution was communicated to Mr. Panizzi ?—Yes. 

10646. But I rather think there was a defect in the communication of that resolution, by the 
omission of the words “in respect of titles already prepared ;”” in communicating that resolution 
to Mr. Panizzi, the resolution communicated to him, I think, was without the words “in respect 
of titles already prepared ?”-—I have no doubt, as your Lordship puts the question, that you 
have it in evidence that it isso; but I am not individually cognizant of the fact. I am not 
aware that I ever heard that, even in conversation, till this moment. 

10647. Can you favour the Commission exactly with what was meant by the words “in 
respect of titles already prepared ;” “they leave to his own discretion the application of those 
rules in respect of titles already prepared,” not otherwise ; but “they leave to his own discretion 
the application of those rules in respect of titles already prepared ?”’_I can give no other ex- 
planation of them than that which their grammatical construction may imply. I know nothing 
more, and can remember nothing more. 

10648. Does not that leave Mr. Panizzi a discretion with respect to the future titles ?—I 
suppose it does. 

10649. Mr: Panizzi had previously asked that some discretion might be left to him on 
certain points. On the 10th of July, he asks that, “feeling confident that the consequences of 
his being strictly prevented from the exercise of any discretion whatever, even on such trifling 
matters of detail, must prove injurious to the work as well as to his own reputation.” And 
then, at a general meeting of the 13th of July, the Trustees having the rules before them, spe- 
cially confirmed those rules, leaving Mr. Panizzi undoubtedly a certain discretion in their 
application. But surely the understanding must have been that Mr. Panizzi should be bound 
by those rules which had been so specially prepared, and prepared in reference to examples 
which were at that meeting confirmed, and according to which the order required that he should 
compile the catalogue,—it must have been so ?—Yes. 

10650. Then I should like to ask, did Mr. Panizzi in the catalogue follow up, and in the 
first volume conform, or not conform, to those rules ?—I answered yes, to the previous question 
of your Lordship, because I implied, as a matter of course, that the question would not have 
been put to me if it had not been in evidence that Mr, Panizzi had made a representation 
stating that, unless some discretion were allowed to him, his work could not be completed 
according to his own views. I am not immediately aware of any such representation, and still 
less aware that on such representation being made, he was refused the exercise of any liberal 
discretion on the matter. ; 

10651. But did Mr. Panizzi, in the catalogue he prepared, follow, or not follow, the rules 
which the Trustees had given him?—l have no reason to suppose for a moment that Mr. 
Panizzi did not conform to the rules, I should be very sorry if any answer which I have given, 
or may give, should imply that there was any irregularity on the part of Mr. Panizzi; but I 
had thought that a discretion had been allowed to him, and that if such discretion had not 
been allowed to him, he would in a case of necessity have applied to the ‘Trustees to review 
their previous decision. 

10652. Do you consider Mr. Panizzi in any respect to blame, with reference tothe prepara- 
tion of this catalogue, or its non-printing in, 1844?—Your Lordships have already taken so 
much evidence upon the subject, that it is not for me to assume what ought to be your con- 
clusion. My answers have been, and especially my last answer has been, that I am very 
unwilling to attribute any blame to Mr. Panizzi as having violated any rules which had been 
prescribed to him, without applying first for a relaxation of those rules on the part of those 
who bad imposed them. I can only say that Mr, Panizzi undertook the work with more than 
an understanding, with an express stipulation, that it should be completed by the 3lst of 
December, 1844; and that I am not aware of any representations made by him for some con- 
siderable portion of the interval between such undertaking, and the 31st of December, 1844, by 
which the Trustees could learn that he despaired of being able to complete the work at the 
time originally specified. 

10653. Do you consider that there was any relaxation of all due effort on the part of Mr, 
Panizzi, and the gentlemen under him, to comply with the wishes of the Trustees by finishing 
the catalogue according to their direction ?—It is perfectly obvious that, if the catalogue could 
not have been completed by the 31st of December, 1844, the Trustees ought to have been told 
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that such impossibility existed, and their attention specially directed to the alternative which 
thereby was before them 

10654. Mr. Panizzi was always against the idea of printing the catalogue in alphabetical 
order, letter by letter; he felt the inconvenience of that, and stated it strongly to the Trustees, 
in respect of the impossibility of making the cross-references at all complete, until the last letter 
was in preparation as well as the early letters; and also with respect to another thing, which 
was the immense increase of labour necessarily occasioned by completing and printing the 


eatalogue in alphabetical order, inasmuch as it required all the books, beginning with the early 
letters, to be brought from all parts of the library in order to effect that, instead of proceeding 
shelf by shelf, and taking all the letters together as chance might give the means of cataloguing 
them ; he represented that very strongly to the Trustees, and in doing that he referred also to 
Mr. Baber’s opinion, which was the same as Mr. Panizzi’s in that respect, so early as 1834? 
—I do not dispute the accuracy of the recital now addressed to me, but I retain the convietion 
which I have already expressed, that if Mr. Panizzi could not have prepared and delivered in 
type the complete catalogue, as originally required, by the 3lst of December, 1844, it is 
unfortunate that the Trustees were not made sooner acquainted with that impossibility, 

10655. Ultimately, in January, 1846, the Trustees suspended the printing of the catalogue 
precisely in respect of those very difficulties which had been originally represented by Mr. 
Panizzi and Mr. Baber. If you think that there is an error in the grounds upon which Mr. 
Panizzi and Mr. Baber proceeded, in stating the difficulty of completing the catalogue in this 
way, and upon which the Trustees acted on 13th January, 1846, in suspending the printing of 
the catalogue, the Commissioners would be very much obliged to you if you would state the 
grounds of that difference of opinion, and in what respect those opinions were erroneous ?— 
With great submission to Her Majesty’s Commissioners, I have already, in answer to a ques- 
tion addressed to me by Lord Seymour, in which his Lordship compared the proceedings of 
the Trustees in January, 1846, and in July, 1846, stated that I do not see the necessary in- 
consistency. I stated at that time that though the Trustees might, in January, of the year 
1846, suspend the printing, there was no necessary inconsistency in their requiring, in July, 
1846, that at a then subsequent period—namely, in the course of November—they might re- 
ceive from the Principal Librarian some account of the reasons which still operated to prevent 
the resumption of the plan. 

10656. I beg pardon; I am afraid I do not make myself understood. At a time when the 
Trustees had before them Mr. Panizzi’s and Mr. Baber’s views with respect to the difficulty of 
completing the catalogue and printing it alphabetically, they ordered it to be printed alpha- 
betically. In 1846 they suspended the printing of that alphabetical catalogue, and the 
Trustees did that upon the reasons assigned by Mr. Panizzi and Mr. Baber so early as 1834, 
and other years, previously to ordering the catalogue to be printed. I understood you to 
express some difference of opinion from the Trustees upon that subject as to the views of the 
Trustees upon which they acted in 1846, in conformity with the previous views of Mr. Panizzi 
and Mr. Baber, and I took the liberty of asking whether, if you had different views, you would 
do the Commissioners the favour of explaining the grounds upon which that difference of 
opinion rested?—I am very unworthy to state the grounds of a difference of opinion, which I 
have already said perhaps I ought to consider wrong, when I differ from such men as constitute 
the majority of the Trustees. I have already stated that I believe I differed from them, and 
whether upon that or some other occasion certainly felt it my duty to move a resolution 
implying that the printing of the catalogue ought to be continued. The ground upon which I 
entertained that opinion was that, both in the House of Commons and in Committees of the 
House of Commons, there had been a very strong feeling expressed that the printing of a 
catalogue of the printed books in the Museum ought not to be delayed. I thought that that 
was a reasonable request. I have already stated the grounds on which I regarded it as rea- 
sonable, and though, as I have already had the honour of stating, it might not be possible to 
effect the object by the produetion of a complete bibliographical work, it was easy to give such 
a work, in respect of the British Museum, as has been produced in respect of the Bodleian 
Library, which may not satisfy the desire of the most perfect bibliographers, but which is at 
least useful in rendering the treasures of that library known and accessible to all who can con- 
sult the catalogue. Similar facilities I desired to supply to the visitors of the British Museum, 
Similar facilities, I think, might have been supplied, and I regret very much that the effort to 
supply them was discontinued: I make myself, and no one else, responsible for this opinion, 

10657. (Chairman.) The year 1844 appears to have been the date assigned for the com- 
pletion of a printed catalogue, are you under the impression that up to that period Mr. Panizzi 
made no formal representation to the Trustees of his total incapacity to prepare a catalogue 
by that time, such as was ordered by the Trustees ?—I have been unfortunate i not making 
myself understood upon that point. I do not state that up to December, 1844, the Trustees 
were left in ignorance as to the inability of Mr. Panizzi to complete the catalogue, but I stated 
that it was unfortunate that, in the interval between 1839, when the work was committed to 
the charge of Mr. Panizzi, and the 3lst December, 1844, a long interval was left in which 
such communication was not made to the Trustees. I apprehend that your Lordship will find 
that Mr. Panizzi did make intermediate representations, and that the Trustees were not left, on 
the 31st of December, 1844, to discover for the first time that the work was not completed, 
and that there was no probability of its being completed; on the contrary, it must have been in 
the knowledge, and within almost the daily observation of the Trustees, that the work was not 
advancing in that way in which it could have been physically possible to have completed it by 
the date originally assigned to such completion. 

10658. (The Lord Advocate.) 'T hey must have seen that from their own observation of the 
way in which the catalogue was proceeding ?—They must have seen it, not only from their own 
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observations, but almost from that which was technically and officially forced upon them, 
namely, the consideration of the estimates from year to year. If it had advanced in the way 
in which the Trustees hoped it might advance, there would have been in the annual estimate 
some sum for the printing and publication of the catalogue. a 

10659. (Chairman). Had the Trustees no opportunity of learning that from distinct 
reports of Mr. Panizzi?—I have no doubt they had. ; 

10660. (The Lord Advocate.) Then if the Trustees were aware, either from the report of 
Mr. Panizzi, or otherwise from their own observation, that the catalogue was not making the 
progress they expected, did they make any representations to Mr. Panizzi on the subject 
which should have obliged him to alter the rules ?—I am not prepared to state that they did; 
but I apprehend that that will be found by the proceedings of the 'Trust, which have been 
already printed by the direction of Her Majesty’s Commissioners. 

10661. This is an important point with reference to the character of the officers; do you 
consider the failure of Mr. Panizzi in completing the catalogue to be owing to the rules by 
which the Trustees felt themselves bound to act, or to be owing to any inattention, or negli- 
gence, or want of exertion on his part ?—I suppose that the officer, Mr. Panizzi, found that he 
could not, consistently with obedience to the rules, complete the catalogue so soon as he had 
hoped, and as the Trustees expected. I never attributed anything to iattention or want of 
exertion on the part of Mr. Panizzi. I have already stated that if he had not a sufficient 
latitude in the relaxation of the rules, it would have been his duty, and was his duty, to have 
applied to the Trustees, inasmuch as every one who read the order of the Trustees for con- 
signing the execution of the catalogue to Mr. Panizzi, must have seen that they had in view 
time as well as the mode of execution. 

10662. Time, independently of the mode of execution ?—Yes. 

10663. A catalogue, good or bad, no matter whether well finished, provided it were finished 
by the end of 1844?—The Trustees certainly never anticipated that an officer of the acquire- 
ments of Mr. Panizzi would have made a bad catalogue, but they anticipated that he might 
have made a catalogue good in itself, though not so good as he might have devised or wished, 
within the time limited by their original date; it was not therefore that they would have been 
content, for their own sakes, that a bad catalogue should have been made, and as little would 
they have been willing that an officer entrusted with their confidence should have lent his name 
to that which he would have considered bad; but they contended then, and some at any rate 
contend now, that a catalogue sufficiently perfect for practical purposes, though not ab- 
stractedly perfect, might have been completed and printed by the time which they fixed. 

10664. But upon rules essentially different from those which were given to Mr, Panizzi for 
his guide in 1839 ?—I can only say that the officer, Mr. Panizzi, undertook the work with the 
knowledge of those rules; that he completed and printed the first volume, namely, that which 
contains letter A, without any formal representation, so far as I remember, being made to the 
Trustees ; that volume was printed in 1841, and therefore for two years at least the Trustees 
were not taught to apprehend that the completion of the entire work was a matter utterly 
hopeless, and at all events not to be expected by the time to which they had in the first 
instance looked forward. 

10665. (Chairman.) On turning to the report from Mr. Panizzi of January 26, 1843, I 
find it contains the following passage: ‘* For instance, Mr. Panizzi could not do away with 
the rules respecting anonymous publications and apply one only, that of taking the first 
substantive or word of an anonymous work, nor could he postpone the cross-references.”” He 
then goes on to specify certain things which he could do, and did do, for the purpose of 
expediting the catalogue; but does it not appear that in this instance Mr, Panizzi laid before 
the Trustees his own sense of his inability to alter certain very detailed rules given for his 
guidance, and did the Trustees, upon receiving that report, furnish any instruction to 
Mr, Panizzi, leaving him a freer discretion with regard to those particular rules mentioned as 
causes of delay ?—Here again I must take the liberty of stating that the question implies that 
in the previous evidence taken by Her Majesty’s Commissioners there is no statement that the 
Trustees did relax the rules in compliance with the indirect request of Mr. Panizzi, implied in 
his statement in paragraph 5, but individually I am not cognizant of the fact. 

10666. (The Lord Advocate.) You are aware that it is stated by Mr, Panizzi in his 
evidence, in page 236, in answer to Question 4111, about the middle of the answer, *‘ I then 
succeeded Mr. Baber, and after many reports on the subject of the catalogue, I urging, 
entreating, and begging repeatedly that the ‘Trustees should go back to Mr. Baber’s original 
plan, because it was the only one that could be creditably executed, I received a minute from 
the Trustees on the 15th of December, 1838, which is in page 166 of the return, and of which 
I am going now to read a part. One of the’ greatest difficulties in an alphabetical catalogue is 
that caused by anonymous publications, I had told Mr. Garnett, my colleague, to do them 
in a certain manner, modifying Mr. Baber’s rules so far. The Trustees having asked me 
whether I had made any alterations in those rules, I said that I had made this alteration, 
upon which they passed a minute, ordering, ‘ that no alteration should be made in any of the 
rules established by Mr. Baber for the preparation and conducting of the catalogue, without 
the express sanction of this Board ; and it being also their wish that in like manner any rules 
supplementary to those of Mr, Baber, which Mr. Panizzi might think it expedient to be 
adopted, should, from time to time, be reported to this Board for its sanction.’” Now, 
admitting that Mr. Panizzi had received from the Trustees a certain discretion in the appli- 
cation of the rules, can it be said, after such a minute as this, upon which he continued to 
conduct the work, that he had discretion, not in their application, but in suspending and 
altering the rules, and making them what he pleased, or might be convenient for the catalogue 
to be printed in a shorter or longer time ?—The minute to which your Lordship has referred 
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certainly implies that without the sanction of the Trustees the rules cannot be altered, but it Sir R. H Inglis. 
does not state that any other alteration, in addition to that which the minute refers, might not sare, 
be submitted to the Trustees, and might not have been favourably viewed by them. June 18) 184. 
10667. But did the Trustees, by giving Mr. Panizzi discretion in the application of the rules, 
mean a discretion which might admit of superseding the rules altogether, if he thought it 
necessary, So as to release him for the future from applying those rules beyond the volume of ; ie 
the catalogue, printed so early as 1841, that he might throw the rules, with respect to the i 
subsequent letters, entirely overboard, and make a short catalogue instead of a long one. Is ral 
that implied in any discretion given to the Librarian as to the application of the rules ?—I 
read in the minute to which your Lordship has adverted, that « The Secretary was directed to 
acquaint Mr. Panizzi that it was the fixed determination of the Trustees to commence the 
printing of the new alphabetical catalogue of the library in the course of the ensuing year, and 
to inquire whether, as Keeper of the Department. of Printed Books, he was willing to under- 
take the conduct, superintendence, and responsibility of completing this catalogue and carrying 
it through the press,” subject to that general direction. The next paragraph states the 
passage to which your Lordship has called my attention. The two must be taken, I appre- 
hend, together. If the gentlemen to whom the minute was transmitted felt that he could not 
continue the undertaking which had been committed to him when a less discretion than he had 
desired appeared to be vested in him, it was obviously in his competence to state, at that early 
period of the undertaking, that he was not willing to continue the making of the catalogue. 
10668. Did not the Trustees alter the rules about anonymous publications after that ?—I 
hope that Iam not avoiding answering any questions which Her Majesty's Commissioners 
may be pleased to address to me, but I am again obliged to state that where there is a printed 
transcript of the proceedings of the Trustees, I should much rather be allowed either to refer 
to it for my answer, or myself respectfully to refer Her Majesty’s Commissioners to it. 
Individually, I repeat, that I have not in my memory the answer which perhaps I ought to 
give. Might I be permitted to add, that having been asked on what grounds the Trustees 
took the 3lst December, 1844, as the period at which they might hope to see a printed cata- 
logue delivered, I stated that I took it for granted, though I had not direct evidence before 


ae 


me, that they had conferred not merely with the printer, and with a competition of printers, ie HT 
but that they had conferred also with the gentleman who was to prepare the catalogue, namely, Kg Vea 
with Mr. Panizzi himself; and I see, incidentally, that Mr. Panizzi himself, in his report of feces 


the 26th January, 1843, then calculated that if the titles were 400,000, it would take this as an ety 
abstract proposition; it would take some years to enter them. If the number were double es itaaby 
400,000, of course it would take double the time. But on the understanding that the titles in ieee i 
the year 1839 were about 400,000, the Trustees thought that four years, or nearly five years, esi 
in point of fact, would be sufficient to carry through the press the catalogue in question. aed 

10669. (Lord Seymour.) In forming an estimate of the time that it would take to complete es ia 
the catalogue, do you remember whether the Trustees took any evidence from the gentlemen eee 
who prepared the titles for the catalogue?—I do not pretend to say that they did. I assume 
that they received such information as the gentleman whom they immediately intrusted with 
the work was able to furnish. And I recollect that Mr. Panizzi did convey at one period 
or another a statement that his assistants thought that the work could not be completed upon is 
the plan proposed in a shorter period than that which he himself anticipated. it 

10670. I find that Mr. Edwards stated that it took him between four and fiye years to 
catalogue the Thomason Collection of Pamphlets. Now, allowing that to be the rate of pro- 
ceeding, that would have enabled the Trustees to form some calculation of the time that it nit 
would take to catalogue the Library, would not it?—I do not know to what Mr, Edwards tpacaiyitn & 
referred. The Thomason Collection is the most remarkable collection perhaps in the Museum / 
itself, and its very catalogue is almost a history. Whether Mr. Edwards made a new cata- 
logue, resolvable into the general catalogue, I am not at the moment prepared to state; but the 
Thomason Collection is in itself one of the most important and valuable records of the historical 
literature of England which the Museum collection contains. 

10671. Were not you aware that Mr. Edwards had been devoting four or five years to the 
preparation of a catalogue of those works, in accordance with the rules of the Trustees, for the 
new catalogue ?—When the question is thus put to me I think it brings the fact to my recol- 


lection ; but I cannot make myself responsible for the avocations of any one of the gentlemen ibe 
employed in the Printed Book Department. There are, I apprehend, certainly not less than easy ih 
10 or 12 gentlemen of high acquirements; I need not specify their names. Your Lordship ely 


has already seen the estimate in which some of them are held by their chief, and others are ety 
perhaps entitled to as much confidence. I dare say that my brother Trustees may know a Hy 
great deal more than I do upon the subject; but for myself I entirely renounce the hope of i 
being able to satisfy Her Majesty's Commissioners with anything like a précis of the employ- i 
ment of the different officers. 
10672. That was not the question I put. I referred you to Mr. Edwards’s statement re- 
specting the time it took him, because I thought it afforded some means of calculating the 
time that it would take to catalogue a large library. For instance, Mr, Edwards was asked 
how many titles he had prepared in cataloguing that collection of pamphlets—he said that he 
had entered not less than 40,000—nearer 50,000—and that the time occupied had been be- 
tween four and five years. It would, therefore, not be very difficult to arrive at the calculation { 
that he entered about 10,000 titles in a year; that would have afforded, if it had been stated (Fae 
to the Trustees, some means, I thought, for computing the time necessary to complete the 
catalogue ?—We trusted to the chief of the department, who had the means of acquiring the 
details from his assistants, as to the time which it would require to complete the catalogue ; 
and when the gentleman in question (Mr, Panizzi) undertook to complete the catalogue by the 
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31st December, 1844, we had reason to suppose that he had satisfied himself that it was not 
at any rate a physical impossibility. I may further state to Her Majesty’s Commissioners, 
that the Trustees did take, at different periods, evidence—whether formally recorded or not I 
will not presume to say, but they did take evidence—which satisfied them that the number of 
titles which could be transcribed in a day was much less than those in the world at large 
might suppose. I will not pretend to say that it ever satisfied me that more could not be 
done ; but, in point of fact, the number I think was stated at something like 60 in a day. 

10673. (Lord Wrottesley.) But in what sense did Mr. Panizzi undertake to complete the 
catalogue by the 31st December, 1844; for I find, in the second paragraph of the Report of 
January, 1843, which has been already referred to, these words :—“ Mr. Panizzi never con- 
cealed his conviction that it would be impossible to complete the catalogue by the end of 
1844. He was, however, bound to do all he could to complete it, if possible, and, if not, ‘to 
have the work finished as soon as possible—the public cannot expect more?’’—I am aware of 
the paragraph which your Lordship has read, but I revert to the statement I originally made, 
that when the catalogue was committed as an undertaking to Mr. Panizzi, if he had at the 
time considered it to be impossible to complete it, it would have been more satisfactory to all 
parties at the time, and far more satisfactory now, that the Trustees should have been made 
aware of it at that time—the time to which I advert being, I think, July, 1839. 

10674. But at the general meeting, on the 13th July, 1839, to which your attention has 
been so often directed, did the Trustees call Mr. Panizzi in and examine him as to the pos- 
sibility of completing the catalogue by the 31st December, 1844 ’—Whether they called Mr. 
Panizzi before them on the 13th July, 1839, I am not, without reference to their Minutes, 
prepared to state ; but I am prepared to state that the Minute in question was transcribed and 
delivered to him, and that, if the general understanding on the part of the Trustees were not 
met by a corresponding understanding on Mr. Panizzi’s part, namely, that the work should be 
delivered to the Trustees complete from the press on the 31st December, 1844, it would have 
been obviously his duty, and, I may add, his interest, looking at the service of the Museum, 
to have seen that the Trustees were made acquainted at once with that which Mr. Panizzi, on 
the 26th January, 1843, states he never concealed, namely, that it would be impossible to 
complete the catalogue by January, 1844. 

10675. I believe the Minute of the General Committee is open before you on the table, of 
the 13th July, 1839; perhaps you will see whether Mr. Panizzi was called in on that day ?— 
Even if it should be clear that Mr. Panizzi was not called in, I submit to Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners that the transmission of a Minute to him, stating the expectation of the Trustees, 
was sufficient to let him know what that expectation was. If he had been prepared on the 
14th July, 1839, to state that he could not deliver to them a catalogue complete on the 31st 
December, 1844, it would have been better for all parties that that statement should have been 
made at that time. The Commissioners will be pleased to observe that the objectof the 
Trustees, as distinctly recorded in that Minute, was not to have the best imaginable catalogue, 
but ‘*to have the best catalogue, cross-references included, which can be delivered to them com- 
plete from the press on the 3lst December, 1844 ;” and if Mr. Panizzi had felt at the moment 
that he could not deliver such catalogue by such time, it was for him to have stated it in 
answer, which he could have done as well by written report as he could have done viva voce— 
better, indeed, by written report than he could have done viva voce,—because he would have 
had time to consider it. It is not stated that Mr. Panizzi was called in at the General Meeting 
of the ‘Trustees on the 13th July, 1839, and I have no reason to think that he was. I do not 
know it at all. I observe in page 183, which happens to be open, in the Appendix to your 
Lordship’s Inquiry, that the Trustees conferred with Mr, Panizzi on several points connected 
with the library on the 9th of March, 1839. 

10676. (The Lord Advocate.) At page 170, December 26, 1838, in a Report of Mr. 
Panizzi, ne says, at the end—“ Mr. Panizzi has no material alteration to suggest to the plan 
for actually printing the catalogue, when the copy is ready for press, except that the work 
should be set up, and corrected first on slips, then revised when put in pages. He cannot, 
however, conceal from the Trustees that gentlemen of experience and practical knowledge on 
the subject tell him that he will not be able to read six proofs and revise as many for press 
weekly, as he proposed doing in his Report on the 11th instant. Should he prove to have 
been too sanguine, he hopes the Trustees will pardon his mistake, and attribute it to his will- 
ingness to complete the work with all possible despatch, should it be entrusted to his care.” 
Then he refers the Trustees “ to his Report of the 12th instant, from which they will perceive 
that not the least assistance for this important work can be expected from the persons now in 
the library.” Again, in page 171, under date of the 5th of January, 1839—* At a Sub-Com- 
mittee on the Department of Printed Books and Manuscripts,” Mr. Panizzi’s reply of the Ist 
January was read, Mr. Panizzi repeated that “ he was willing to undertake the duties men- 
tioned in the Secretary’s letter of the 17th previous, and to endeayour to perform them to the 
best of his power. Mr. Panizzi promised to give to the superintendence of the catalogue all 
the attention of which he was capable ; that it was not for him to say whether it would insure 
the proper execution of the work, but that he felt it due to the Trustees, his own situation, and 
his own character, not toshrink from the attempt.” I do not find that in any of those minutes 
Mr. Panizzi ever gave the Trustees the assurance that the work would be completed by the 
Ist of December, 1844. Again, at page 183, at the bottom of the page, Mr. Panizzi says 
(this being March 18, 1839), after “speaking about cross-references, and about the rules, 
and the necessity of those rules for cross-reference, to avoid the consequence of wanting 
them—« Mr. Panizzi is encouraged to state thus respectfully his honest views to the Trustees, 
as he feels the serious responsibility with which he has been honoured, and begs, in conclusion, 
to add that Mr. Baber having called at the British Museum on Saturday last (the 16th 
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instant), Mr. Panizzi asked his valuable opinion on the subject. Mr. Baber approved gene- 
rally of the rules now proposed, which he hastily perused ; but even before Mr. Panizzi ex- 
pressed an opinion respecting the possibility of executing the work according to these, or, 
indeed, any other rules, Mr. Baber unhesitatingly stated that it is extremely doubtful whether 
the printing of the catalogue can be begun so soon as expected, but that it will be absolutely 
impossible if the cross-references are to be printed in the same alphabetical series with the 
principal entries. Mr, Baber approved entirely of Mr. Panizzi’s suggestion as to having an 
alphabetical series of cross-references, separate from the main entries, as the only means of 
overcoming the difficulties and avoiding the otherwise inevitable errors that must be committed 
if the printing of the whole catalogue is tocommence betore every entry and cross-reference, 
from first to last, is systematically arranged and made ready for press.” Now I find that in 
this passage Mr. Panizzi states very strongly to the Trustees the difficulty which arose in the 
execution of the work, and I do not find that he gives to the Trustees the assurance that the 
work can be completed at any particular date, though I find him stating very strongly that he 
would endeavour to the best of his power, by giving all his attention, to accomplish the wish of 
the Trustees. What I ask, therefore, is this, is there any charge against Mr. Panizzi in 
respect of a failure to give this attention, and to make those endeavours which he certainly 
promised upon this occasion, and in which I do not understand him to have failed, for the 
completion of the catalogue?—In answer to the previous question I stated, as in answer to 
the present question [I am prepared to state, that, individually, I attribute no charge to Mr. 
Panizzi in respect to non-exertion in the preparation of the catalogue. I stated before, and I 
again state, that if there be a fault attributable to Mr. Panizzi in respect to the completion of 
the catalogue, it is, that when he found he could not complete it by the time at which the 
Trustees expected that it should be completed, he did not formally make a statement to the 
Trustees at the earliest possible period. If it be said that, in March, 1839, he entertained a 
doubt whether he could begin the printing of the new catalogue so soon as at one time 
he had anticipated, it would have been still more easy for him in July, 1839, when he 
received a transcript of the Minute of the Trustees, requiring, or at least obviously antici- 
pating, that the completion of the work would be accomplished by the 3lst December, 1844, to 
have stated so much to the Trustees—that they must not rely upon the work being com- 
pleted by the date in question. I do not perceive that Mr. Panizzi stated that at the time; 
on the contrary, I have every reason to believe that he did not state at the time, namely, 
on the 14th of July, or in the course of that month, that the Trustees were indulging a vain 
hope when they expected him to complete the catalogue by the 3lst December, 1844. And, 
moreover, I see that Mr. Panizzi did, in the course of two years from that time, deliver to the 
Trustees a printed volume containing the books under letter A. I therefore do not see 
that it follows as a matter of course that Mr. Panizzi did at that time represent to the 
Trustees that they were anticipating too much when they committed to him, on the 13th of July, 


. ~ 5 . 
1839, a work, the execution of which they expected to be completed by the 3lst December, 


1844. 

10677. (Lord Seymour.) I find it stated in a report of Mr. Panizzi’s, on April 8, 1840, 
that with a view to meet the wishes of the Trustees, Mr. Panizzi begs to propose ‘That the 
extra assistants employed especially on this work, should be requested to give nine instead of 
six hours a-day during the summer months.” To this the Trustees declined to accede, for I 
find at a meeting on April the 11th, it is stated, “The Trustees, considering the resolutions 
passed in the years 1830 and 1856, respecting extra service, did not think it expedient to adopt 
Mr. Panizzi’s suggestion as to the employment of the extra assistants for additional hours,” 
Do not you think that when it was called to the attention of the Trustees in April, 1840, that 
additional assistance was required, the Trustees refusing that assistance took upon themselves 
the responsibility which must arise from the delay in consequence of that refusal ?—In answer- 
ing the question now addressed to me by your Lordship, I request permission to call your 
attention to the two next paragraphs following that which you have already quoted to me, by 
which I think it will appear to Her Majesty’s Commissioners that though the T’rustecs did not 
think it expedient to adopt the particular suggestion made by Mr. Panizzi, as to the employ- 
ment of extra assistants for additional hours, they did express “their readiness to take into 
consideration the engagement of any number of additional extra assistants” (that is to say, gen- 
tlemen who might employ their time according to the Museum regulations, and not in extra 
hours) “which Mr. Panizzi might deem necessary, and requested him to report again upon 
the subject.” Ihave quoted one paragraph, and I have referred your Lordship to a second, 
to which I beg to ask the attention of Her Majesty’s Commissioners, inasmuch as it refers to a 
proposal made by Mr. Panizzi to give up his own vacation; and it is due to both parties, to 
Mr. Panizzi on the one hand, and to the Trustees on the other, that when the question is asked 
as to the non-supply of assistants, according to the particular mode sought by Mr. Panizzi, it 
should be also recollected, first, that the Trustees did propose to give that extra assistance in a 
different way; and secondly, that «the Trustees while they felt the liberal proposal made by 
Mr. Panizzi with respect to his summer vacation, thought it desirable, both for Mr. Panizzi’s 
own health, and the interests of the Museum, that he should have the full term of the allowed 
relaxation from his ordinary Museum duties.” 

10678. Do you not see a great difference between giving extra assistants, who had to be 
educated in the particular duties of the formation of the catalogue, and employing for a longer 
time the assistants who had already learned the business of making the catalogue ?—I believe 
the objection to extra hours was fully considered, not perhaps at the moment when this appli- 
cation was made, namely, on the llth of April, 1840; but at a previous period, when the whole 
question of services and salaries in the Museum was under consideration, and I believe it was 
thought desirable, as a general rule, that the hours of attendance should be uniform, and not 
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that A. should be employed nine hours, while B. should be employed six, At the same time 
the practical value of the assistance to be rendered was, after the experience at all events of a 
very few months the same, whether you employed a gentleman who was in the Museum at the 
beginning of the year nine hours in the day, or whether you took another gentleman into the 
Museum some four or five months afterwards, who was only to be employed the stated number 
of hours. But on this point I am not prepared to state more than I have already done, in 
ealling Her Majesty’s Commissioners’ attention to the possible reasons which influenced the 
Trustees at the time: all I wish to impress upon your Lordships is, that the request for assist- 
ance was not refused ; it was given in a different form, ine 

10679. But if you refer to the next report from Mr. Panizzi, dated May the 2nd, 1840, you 

will find that he states—‘* New assistants will have to learn how to proceed in our work, a 
point of the utmost importance, and requiring more time, trouble, and qualifications, than may 
at first appear necessary. The present assistants know their work ; they know what is expected 
of them, and Mr. Panizzi knows what he can expect from each of them; he can, consequently, 
more easily exercise a reasonable superintendence on these gentlemen working nine hours a-day 
than on them ; and, for instance, two additional ones working at the rate uf only six hours.” 
Does not that show at least Mr. Panizzi’s opinion, that the assistance offered by the Trustees 
was by no means adequate to the assistance which he requested from the Trustees ?—It proves 
not that the assistance offered by the Trustees was not adequate, but that it was not identical 
with the assistance asked; but it does not prove that a certain number of extra assistants 
would not have done the work which was required of them. I am quite willing to admit that 
instruction must be given to gentlemen coming into the Museum on the 2nd of May, 1840, and 
that the gentlemen who were in the Museum before that day required no such instruction ; but 
the answer I have given has been rather in reference to the question whether Mr, Panizzi’s 
applications for assistance were or were not refused. I contend that it was offered ina different 
form, and perhaps in a form less acceptable to Mr. Panizzi, and even less favourable to the 
immediate object; but it was offered in a form consistent with the general conduct of the 
Museum, and in that sense the Trustees exercised their just discretion in giving to the Depart- 
ment of Printed Books the same, and no other kind of assistance than they had given to other 
departments. 

10680. When the Trustees applied to the Treasury for an additional grant of 10,0002. a-year 
for an increase of the library, did they consider how far that would act in delaying the catalogue 
of the whole library ?—I take it for granted that they must have considered that it was inevit- 
able that the catalogue could not proceed as rapidly ; but I apprehend that the Trustees never 
meant that those accessions to the library should be included in the same catalogue which Mr. 
Panizzi undertook on the 13th of July, 1839, In the nature of things, the catalogue, if it is to 
be printed, cannot be kept up day by day in correspondence with the accessions; but the cata- 
logue intended by the Trustees, and undertaken by Mr. Panizzi, was a catalogue of the collec- 
tions of the Museum on the given date at which it was commenced, and I do not belieye—I 
speak subject to the better knowledge of the Commissioners, who may have seen all the proceed- 
ings of the Trustees—that it was the intention of the Trustees that the catalogue, the printing of 
which they decided upon in July, 1839, should include more than the books in the collections 
of the Museum at that date. 

10681. Do you think, then, that any catalogue in which 200,000 books would have been ex- 
cluded would have been satisfactory to the public ?’—Admitting the number of volumes stated in 
your Lordship’s question, because I am not prepared to deny it, I mean merely this, that the 
catalogue of the 3lst of December, 1844, would have included all the books which existed in 
the Museum on the preceding date, the 13th July, 1839, but it did not follow that there should 
not be a supplemental catalogue to include all the subsequent additions; and, above all, it did 
not follow that the public would be deprived of any knowledge, inasmuch as at present the 
additions, supposing they be made up day by day in the manuscript catalogue, are as little open 
to the public as the catalogue of the previous collections; in other words, both, with the excep- 
tion of the volume containing the letter A, are equally inaccessible to the public, except that 
portion of the public who go to the Museum reading-room itself. 

10682. But the books that are in the library, if they are entered in the manuscript catalogue, 
are accessible to the public for the purpose of consultation; are they not ?—In one sense they 
are, as I stated before, to those who can go bodily to the reading-room of the Museum, the 
knowledge is open of all the Museum may contain, whether of the 400,000 volumes or books 
which the Museum contained in the year 1839, or whether of the 200,000 which your Lordship 
states have been added to the Museum since the grant of 10,000. a-year was made. The 
Trustees desired, however, that not merely for the readers who came actually under the roof of 
the Museum, but for Her Majesty’s subjects everywhere, there should have been an accessibility 
to the knowledge of what the Museum contained, which a printed catalogue only can give. ° 

10683, (Chairman.) Would any printed catalogue give a knowledge to the public of what 
the Museum does contain?—A printed catalogue can give no knowledge of what the Museum 
contains, except of what it contained in the date assigned on the title-page of such catalogue as 
the date of its compilation; the catalogue would have stated upon the title-page, “Catalogue 
of the Contents of the Printed Book Department of the British Museum on the 13th of July, 
1839,” or any other given date; a person who consulted such catalogue would see at once, 
that if a book were published in the year 1840, he could not expect to find it there; he might 


guess also that if a book were acquired subsequently to 1840, that book also would not appear 
in the catalogue, 
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1e annual acquisitions of the Museum confined to recent publications ?— 
1s to the Museum are not confined to recent publications, and the illustra- 
gave was only one to show that it was necessarily physically impossible to find ina 
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catalogue which professes to contain the collections of a given date up to the 13th of July, 1839, 
for example, a book which was either printed in 1840, or acquired in 1840; I did not mean 
that no book was acquired in 1840, but what was published in that year and in no previous year, 
but merely that a catalogue must always be in the nature of things imperfect, whether of the 
British Museum, of the Bodleian Library, or any other. 

10685. Does not that physical impossibility detract, in your opinion, greatly from the value 
of a printed catalogue of an increasing library ?—It diminishes the value ; but if it be found to 
be good for anything to execute the printing of the catalogue of the Bodleian Library, that 
advantage necessarily is equally applicable to the printing of the catalogue of any other collec- 
tion, whether it be that of the British Museum, or the London Library, or Sion College, or the 
Royal Institution Library, or any other. 

10686. (Mr. Milnes.) Did you contemplate that there should be an annual supplemental 
catalogue, or that a supplemental catalogue should be compiled after a certain period ?— My 
impression is, that the Trustees did not contemplate the publication of an annual supplemental 
catalogue; there was printed, for some years, a volume containing an account of the additions 
generally: that system was, I believe, abandoned, at least suspended—it applied to manuscripts 
as well as printed books; but the Trustees considered that when they had delivered to general 
readers a catalogue in print of all the collections in the Printed Book Department up to a given 
period, they were quite at liberty, and perhaps required and bound, as in the first instance, to 
begin a new alphabetical series of the collections added since the date assigned to the prepara- 
tion of the first catalogue. Your Lordship will observe, that the objections, such as they are, to 
a printed catalogue of the British Museum, whether they be sufficient or insufficient, apply equally 
to the catalogue of every other library which is in a state of accretion: they do not apply to the 
catalogue of the Pepysian Library, for instance, in Magdalen College, Cambridge; they do not 
apply to the catalogue of the Grenville Library just completed by order of the Trustees ; they 
do not apply to many other collections which have been formed by individuals, and are themselves 
complete and unincreasable ; but where there is a national library, increased annually under 
Copyright Acts, and still more increased as the British Museum has been for the last quarter 
of a century by large annual grants, and still more as it has been increased in the last 10 years 
by the exceeding increase of the annual grant, it is of course impossible that the catalogue can 
ever keep pace with the inventory of the things actually received. 

10687. You have mentioned other libraries. Is it not of much more importance to have a 
printed catalogue in the case of a library which lends out its books than in the case of a 
library to which all persons must resort themselves when they want to use the books it con- 
tains ?—Certainly ; in the sense of preservation, of course, and even in the sense of use. 

10688. (Chairman.) You stated generally, I think, that the question of eventual addition 
to the buildings of the Museum had already pressed itself on the consideration of the Trustees ? 
—I so stated; and added, I think, that the Trustees, in the discharge of their duty, felt it 
obligatory upon them to represent the necessity of increased buildings to the Lords of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, and as yet we have received no favourable reply. 

10689. Have you yet. so far advanced in the consideration of the subject of buildings as to 
have any distinct specification before you of the requirements of the Museum ?—Certainly not. 
All that we have obtained is a sketch, which shows generally that there might be found a 
large space, sufficient, I believe, for the requirements of the Museum in its two Departments 
of Printed Books and Manuscripts, for the space of 100 years, according to the proportion in 
which the accessions have been made in the last 25 years; the extent being commensurate 
with the present room, which is occupied by the King’s Library, continued to the south, to the 
apartments occupied by the manuscripts, and extended to the north, so as to include the 
present reading-rooms, and then going eastward towards Russell-square, and southward from 
the point of intersection to the point of intersection also with the line of the present Manuscript 
Department, a square would be formed, not architecturally equal to the square of the present 
Museum, but for working purposes sufficient to receive the collections to which I have adverted, 
and which would be sufficient for 100 years. 

10690. Are we to understand that there has been any positive decision of the Trustees as to 
the superior advantage of that general scheme to any other which has been suggested ?—It 
was suggested, I apprehend, by Mr. Panizzi, the Keeper of the Printed Book Department, 
and it was in communication, I think, with him, but certainly in the presence of Mr. Smirke, 
that the Trustees so far adopted the plan as to request Mr. Smirke to prepare a general sketch, 
it being always understood, that if the national grant of 10,000/. a-year be continued to the 
period limited by Her Majesty’s Government, in the first instance, and if the annual grant of 
the smaller amount previously made be resumed after that period, there will be still so large an 
expenditure in the purchase of printed books, that the existing Museum, which at this moment 
hardly contains space for the reception of accessions made yearly, would be utterly insufficient 
to hold the future increase. 

10691. Are you able to state what, under the supposition that the question of building 
comes under the more immediate and distinct consideration of the Trustees, would be their 
from of proceeding? Would they, in the first instance, call upon any architect of their own 
for a plan of building ?—The question implies that the buildings have been under the orders 
of the Trustees, or may be assumed to be under them. I hardly venture to say what the 
course of proceeding of the Trustees would be. J am not authorized to make any statement of 
the kind; but I beg leave to remind Her Majesty’s Commissioners, or, at least, to state m 
own belief, to the best of my knowledge and recollection, that the original plan of the buildings 
was submitted to the Lords of the Treasury,-—that is, to the Government for the time being 
of Lord Liverpool,—-and was by that Government adopted. 

10692. (Lord Seymour.) There was a Report, I think, in 1838, to the House of Commons 
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upon the subject of building the Museum, was not there? I think you were a member of that 
Committee ?—There was such a Report, and that Committee sat in the British Museum 
itself, Sir Robert Peel being Chairman of that Committee. ' 

10693. As that Report has been called to your recollection, perhaps you will remember the 
amount of the estimate there stated to the House of Commons ?—250,0007. 

10694, Are you aware what sum has been expended altogether ’—The sum of 250,0002. was 
necessary to complete the plan sanctioned by the Government of the Earl of Liverpool ; it did 
not include any new buildings, in the sense of buildings additional to the plan first sanctioned by 
Lord Liverpool. 

10695. But it took in the houses for the principal officers. It took in even to the iron railings 
to the street ?—It did. 

10696. Do you know that there has been expended up to the 31st of March 1849, 696,0007. 
upon the buildings ?—I do not. A distinction, however, will probably be formed in your 
Lordship’s apprehension by saying, that, so far as I recollect, the estimate of 250,000. which 
appears in the Report of the year 1838, is merely for the building as such, whereas the sum 
expended, stated in the Return dated Ist June, 1849, was for the new buildings and the fittings, 
from the commencement of the building in the Michaelmas quarter, 1823, to the 31st March, 
1849: the two periods do not synchronise—they are not the same. ‘The one is the building of 
the Museum from the foundation, namely, from 18233 to 1849; the other is the balance which 
remained to be expended between 1838 and the period, whatever it might be, when the works 
themselves would be completed. 

10697. But a very large expenditure has taken place since the Report was made in 1838, I 
think you will find ?—I have no doubt of it. In fact, the whole facade has been erected, and 
the greater part, if not the whole, of the western division. 

10698. At an amount far exceeding the original estimate of 250,000/., I imagine ?—There 
is no evidence that it has been done within the estimate or without the estimate. The report 
which the Committee of the House of Commons in 1838 adopted, stated that a sum, including 
10 per cent. for contingencies, amounting in all to 250,000/., remained to be expended in the 
completion of the original plan, which plan had been sanctioned by the Government of the Earl 
of Liverpool in 1823. The Return sent by the Office of Woods and Forests, dated Ist June, 
1849, states the sum which had been expended from the foundation of the Museum to the then 
writing date. The one states merely what remained to be done after 1838, the other, without 
dividing the accounts into two periods of from 1823 to 1838, and from 1838 to 1849, merely 

ives the aggregate expense laid out upon the Museum, and that aggregate is 696,995/. 

10699. I do not mean that the Trustees were in any way responsible, even if it have ex- 
ceeded the original sum. I am only calling your attention to the fact, of the large amount 
which the public have expended upon this Museum for building ?—I am quite aware that that 

sum has been expended. I never had a doubt about it; but I took the liberty of stating in my 
original examination, that the Trustees had not the credit of having given their approbation to 
the original plan, nor even had they the credit of carrying that plan out; they were merely 
enjoying the exercise of the discretion left to them by the Lords of the Treasury, in respect to 
some internal arrangements, 

10700. As regards the internal arrangements, are not the Trustees responsible for the in- 
ternal arrangements of the Museum?—Except, so far as the framework of the building was 
previously sanctioned by the Lords of the Treasury, the Trustees probably would have been 
permitted by the Lords of the Treasury to represent to them the expediency of making such 
and such alterations, and to a certain extent that has been done. 

10701. For instance, the heads of departments have stated to this Commission, that the 
apartments in which they keep their different collections are very ill adapted to the purpose. 
Mr. Hawkins, for instance, states, that there is a want of light for the Greek Marbles ; that 
the hghting of the Lycian Room is very imperfect, and that he reported to the Trustees before 
the room was made that the mode of lighting was very imperfect; are youaware of that ?—As to 
one of the main points involved in your Lordship’s question, namely, the Lycian Room, I beg to 
state, that its general character formed a part of the original plan sanctioned by the Treasury, 
and was not in any degree under the control of the Trustees; but when the Lycian Marbles 
were brought to this country the Trustees had no other space in which they could deposit 
them, except that afforded by completing, as quickly as possible, the portion left uncommenced 
in the space on the west of the Museum. The elongation of that space was not within their 
power, other property prevented that increase ; in the other direction, namely in its width, they 
extended the plan first suggested by as many feet as were, I believe, considered to be consistent 
with safety. The room was as broad as the safety of the fabric rendered possible. With 
respect to the light, I cannot but feel sure ‘that the plan was submitted to Mr. Hawkins, I 
caunot but feel equally sure that, when objections were made by him to it, the plan was re- 
considered by him in conjunction with the architect, Sir Robert Smirke, and that finally it was 
adopted, without the Trustees receiving any formal objection on the part of Mr, Hawkins, to 
the plan so adopted. 

10702. Mr. Hawkins stated, in answer to Question 1727, « In the case of the Lycian Mar- 
bles, have you been consulted at all?” “ Not at all.” He was then asked whether he was 
consulted as to the room, and he said, in answer to the next question, “ Sir Robert Smirke 
gave in a plan for the room, and when I saw that it was intended to be lighted by a lantern- 
light, I objected to that, because it was throwing the light down into the centre of the room; 
and I begged that the light might be thrown from the sides.” This is pretty nearly all that I 
was consulted upon, till the occasion when I was desired by the Trustees to give in a plan, 
and give my ideas about a room.” He is then asked in Question 1730, “ Then your sugges- 
tions, with regard to the dimensions of the room, were not followed?—No.” If you refer to 
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No. 13, in the Appendix to the Return of last year, you will see a meeting, at which the expe- 
diency of increasing the width of the lantern was considered, Mr. Hawkins also stated that 
where the Greek Marbles were was very insufficiently lighted. Again, in the inner reading- 
room, we have heard complaints from several of the readers of the darkness of that room, and 
as to many parts of the Library, we have been informed by Mr. Panizzi that the Library 
is so dark that they cannot find books very often for the readers. Again, in the Manu- 
script Department, it is said, that the room is so dark that it is difficult to read the 
manuscripts. In the Mineralogical Department, Mr. Ké6nig has stated, that it is difficult 
to examine the nature of the minerals from want of light. And with regard to the marbles 
that have lately come, Mr. Hawkins has stated, that the corridor is so badly lighted that 
the Nineveh inscriptions are better placed in the cellar. Do not these different details 
show that there has been great want of arrangement in the internal adaptation of the 
Museum ?—I am quite prepared to suppose, that if each officer had been originally con- 
sulted in the adaptation of the room appropriated to his use, as to such use, many altera- 
tions might have been made; but so far as the Trustees are concerned, I apprehend that 
we have had very little if any concern in the matter: the original plan, as I have already 
stated, was approved by the Government of the day, and carried on by the Government 
of the day, details only being left, if details at all were left, to the Trustees. And with 
respect to the immediate matter under your Lordship’s consideration, I have already 
stated my belief that Mr. Hawkins was consulted. I see by the evidence to which you 
have been so good as to direct my attention, that he says he was not at all consulted, and 
in the very next answer to a question, by-the-by, “In what way have you been consulted 
with regard to them?” he admits that he was spoken to on the subject, and that he made 
such and such objections specifically to the room being to be lighted by a lantern light ; 
and I apprehend, that if your Lordship looks at that light you will see it is not a lantern 
light, but a side light, and therefore so far the objections made by Mr. Hawkins have been 
met and removed. I may add, that the place described as “cellar” is not below the 
ground, but level with it. 

10703. (The Lord Advocate.) The question by Lord Seymour was put without reference 
to blame in any quarter, but only with respect to the internal adaptation of the Museum, 
and its internal arrangements for the purposes of the Museum, whether those are really 
good in point of fact ?—T apprehend that, consistently with the erection of a great national 
work, in which something of course must be sacrificed in the interior arrangement to the 
production of a great external effect, there may be matter which those who see the 
Museum to-day may wish had been otherwise decided 26 years ago. I take the liberty 
of adverting to the last answer which I gave, because I see that on the 9th of March, 1844, 
the Secretary was directed to transmit to Mr. Hawkins an extract from Sir Robert Smirke’s 
report, and certain plans by him submitted to the Trustees, and was further directed to 
request Mr. Hawkins “ to report any observations thereon which he might think deserv- 
ing of being considered by the Trustees.” I observe, also, that on the llth of May, 1844, 
Sir Robert Smirke states, that he had been in conference with Mr. Hawkins. 

10704. (Lord Seymour.) Does not that show that the Trustees had a certain superin- 
tending authority with respect to the internal arrangements ?—I never denied that the 
Trustees had a certain superintending discretion, but I apprehend that it was a discretion 
which they could not, in the nature of things, exercise, except in such an instance as that 
to which your Lordship has now called my attention, namely, the erection of a new outlet 
or offshoot from the Museum, and in respect of which, as it did not form a part of the 
visible front, they might decide whether the fabric should be lighted from above or from 
the sides, and whether it should be a few feet more or less in width. I have already 
stated that as to its length westward any increase was out of their power, inasmuch as any 
increase would have extended to ground which did not belong to the nation. 


[The Witness withdrew. | 
Adjourned to Thursday next at 12 o’clock. 
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10705. (Chairman.) Having heard the evidence of Sir R. Inglis on the subject of the cata- 
logue, are there any points upon which you wish to make any observations ?—I would say that 
I consider it fair to put the Commissioners in possession of my own opinion upon the subject. 
I do not entirely concur with Sir R. Inglis with respect to some of the circumstances connected 
with the printing of the catalogue. I well remember that when the date of December, 1844, 
was suggested as that by which a printed catalogue should be completed, I was satisfied in my 
own mind that it could not be completed by that time. I have no doubt that I expressed such 
an opinion, but I have no doubt also, that I offered no opposition to the resolution, conceiving 
that experience would show the impossibility of completing it by that time, and that the 
period would be enlarged. I think that after the publication in 1841, when the letter A had 
only been finished in two or three years, it must have been obvious to the Trustees that the whole 
catalogue could not be completed by the time they had originally determined. I mention this, 
because I do not think that any shadow of blame can attach to Mr. Panizzi for his not having 
completed the catalogue by the time originally pointed out. I think Iam bound in candour to 
say, that I never did think that Mr. Panizzi had acceded expressly to that time, as the period 
by which he undertook to complete it. I mention this really in justice to Mr. Panizzi, because 
I believe it is impossible for any person to have laboured more than he did in the formation of 
the catalogue, and I think that a time was originally fixed by which it could not possibly be 
completed, and that, therefore, no sort of blame can attach to him. I do not know that I have 
any further remarks to make, and [ should not have made those that I have now made, except 
out of justice to an officer of the Museum. 

10706. (Lord Seymour.) You heard the evidence of Sir R. Inglis as to the sort of catalogue 
which he thought should be prepared, and also his opinion that the present catalogue is too 
lengthy in many respects. As you have, probably, given some attention to the subject of this 
catalogue, will you state whether you think any better system could now be introduced, with the 
view of accelerating its progress, than proceeding on the system that Mr. Panizzi has pursued 
up to the present time ?—If it were determined to have a printed catalogue, I then, probably, 
might think that there is too great diffuseness in the entries of the catalogue ; but, if we are 
merely to have a manuscript catalogue, I do not know that it would be desirable to make any 
change; and I must observe that, whether in the case of a printed or a manuscript catalogue, 
there are great practical difficulties in adopting another system. The truth is, that the trans- 
cribers cannot be trusted to abridge the titles for themselves. It therefore would become the 
duty of Mr, Panizzi, or of the reviser of the catalogue, to look at the slips, and to alter them 
according to his own judgment; but he could only exercise that judgment in many cases by 
seeing the book itself, which evidently would be almost the same thing as making the catalogue. 
The difficulties of making a catalogue appear to be very great, upon any system that can be 
adopted. Very long entries are objectionable, and although an entry should be long for the 
convenience of a reader consulting the catalogue for one particular book, yet the space required 
for inserting the title-pages of all books at length is such as to extend the catalogue to a greater 
length than is convenient. 

10707. A great many witnesses who have looked at the volume A, which is printed, have 
complained of the superfluous entry which is frequent under books of « Another copy.” Now do 
you think that it would be judicious, with regard to the property of the Trustees, to exclude the 
mention of another copy of a work from the catalogue ?—I certainly should think not: I should 
think that the fact of another copy being in the Museum ought, on every account, to be men- 
tioned. 

“ied You have been for some years a member of the Finance Committee, have you not? 
—I have. 

10709. As a matter of course, all purchases are brought under the consideration of that 
Committee, are they not?—No; purchases are not brought under the consideration of the 
Finance Committee. The Keeper of the Printed Books makes purchases at his own discretion, 
except in the case of some very rare and expensive work. In all other cases purchases are 
brought before the Standing Committee, and approved by them. 

10710. I thought that when a purchase Had been made, of printed books, for example, that 
in the first instance the account was referred to the Sub-Committee of Finance; is not 
that so?—The bill is shown to the Sub-Committee of Finance—the Sub-Committee of Finance 
look at the bill, but the books are purchased by the Keeper. 

10711. But is not the account first looked at by the Sub-committee of Finance before it is 
seen by the General or Standing Committee ?—The bill, signed by the Keeper of the Printed 
Books’ Department, is sent to the Sub-Committee of Finance: it does not go afterwards to the 
Standing Committee, 

10712. Purchases are approved by the Sub-Committee, are they not?—The mode is this, in 
the case of the Keeper of the Printed Books: he makes purchases at his own discretion; in 
other departments the head of the department requests permission of the Standing Committee 
to lay out such a sum, or to make such a purchase, 

10713. Supposing, for instance, that the Keeper of the Printed Books’ Department were to 
lay out 5002, in purchasing Hebrew works, would he do that without first referring the subject 
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to the Sub-Commitee of Finance or to the Standing Committee ?—In the case of so large a 
purchase for a single work, the Keeper of the Printed Books would probably refer it to the 
Standing Committee, as the other heads of departments do. 

10714. Supposing it were not fora single work, but for the purchase of some library, like 
the library at Hamburg ?—The Keeper of the Printed Books would not make a purchase 
of an entire library, or a purchase of great value, without bringing it before the Standing 
Committee, 

10715. That would not then come before the Sub-Committee of Finance ?—No; all that 
would come before the Sub-Committee of Finance would be the bill, by which they would see 
that such a sum had been laid out, and they would compare that with the accounts of the office. 

10716. When a bill comes before the Sub-Committee of Finance, for the purchase of a 
work, what course does the Sub-Committee take, or does it take any course, to ascertain whe- 
ther the books have been bought in an economical manner or otherwise ?—They do not enter 
into that at all. 

10717. They must trust that to the head of the Department of Printed Books ?—Certainly. 

10718. (Viscount Canning.) Does not the Standing Committee exercise some judgment upon 
that point?—-The Standing Committee does not exercise any judgment, inasmuch as they do 
not know of the purchase ; but, if the Keeper of the Printed Books were to ask permission to 
purchase a particular book at a certain price, the Standing Committee might consider a little 
whether it was worth while to give it or not. 

10719 (Lord Seymour.) It was stated by Mr. Panizzi, that with regard to vellum books 
some new regulation had been made,—that they should not be bought without first being seen 
by the Sub-Committee, or by the Standing Committee, or by some portion of the Trustees,— 
are you aware of that?—I remember that Mr. Panizzi stated something of the sort in his evi- 
dence. I have no remembrance of the regulation, but of course it is so if he stated it. It could 
not come before the Sub-Committee of Finance; it would probably come before the Standing 
Committee, or possibly the Library Committee, 

10720. Then the Commission are to understand, that nothing comes before the Sub- 
Committee of Finance but the bill and the account for the payment which has been made ?— 
The Sub-Committee of Finance has nothing to do but with the accounts of the Museum. 

10721. (Lord Wrottesley.) Will you explain shortly the manner in which the sums are 
allocated between the different departments by the Finance Committee ?—The mode is this: 
the Secretary produces a sketch of the sums which will be demanded for the ensuing year 
(probably the Commissioners may have seen it) ; he states the expenses which are required for 
various items; among others the purchases required for each department respectively. The 
Committee of Finance go over all these items, and they accede to or reduce the proposed esti- 
mate for each department. 

10722. Then are the Commission to understand that each department makes a certain de- 
mand upon the Financial Committee for a sum to be laid out upon that particular department? 
—Yes. 

10723. And that the total amount of those demands, when added together, may exceed the 
sum voted by Parliament, and that then it is the province of the Finance Committee to cut 
those demands down respectively to a sum which shall not in its amount exceed the sum voted? 
—The demands are made before any sum is voted. The Trustees send in every year to the 
Treasury an estimate of what they will require for the ensuing year; the Treasury sometimes 
agree to this 7 toto, and sometimes reduce it. If, as in the present year, they think fit to 
reduce it, it then becomes necessary for the Trustees to accommodate their demands to the 
reduced estimate, but in general the estimate is framed upon the requisitions of the departments. 

10724. You mean, that, generally, you accede to the amounts demanded by the heads of 
departments ?—We do not entirely accede to them; they are matters of discussion; and if the 
Trustees are of opinion that the heads of departments have asked for more than the Treasury 
can reasonably be expected to give, they sometimes reduce the amount. 

10725. (Chairman.) Is not that rather a usual occurrence, with respect to some of the 
departments ?—I think it occurs more or less every year. 

10726. With respect to the Manuscript Department, for instance, has not that been of pretty 
constant occurrence ?—It has been very frequent in the Manuscript Department. 

10727. (Lord Wrottesley.) When you reduce the estimate so made by the head of a 
department of the sum required for the purpose of his department, do you generally call him 
into the room and examine him on the subject of the estimate which he has made?—I do not 
think we have done so as a general rule. ‘The truth is, that the heads of departments natu- 
rally wish to obtain as much as possible to be expended in the current year in their own 
departments. I do uot say they never have been called in; I should say that sometimes they 
have been called in, but I do not think that it has been a general rule. 

10728. Not even when their demands have been materially reduced?—I cannot charge 
my memory with the fact; they have generally stated in writing some reason for the demand. 

10729. Have they ever petitioned to be heard on the subject of their demand, when it has 
been reduced by the Finance Committee ?—I rather think that such an occurrence may have 
taken place. : : 

10750. In such cases have they been admitted to state their claims?—I have no doubt that 
they have. 

10731. (Viscount Canning.) How is it notified to the head of a department, when his 
demand has been reduced, upon what items the reduction is to be made?—The demand is 
made in a total sum; therefore no reduction is made upon particular items, 

10732. Does not the head of a department, when he makes his demand, give the probable 
cost of each item ?—It sometimes happens that there are two or three items which may belong 
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to each department, but with respect to purchases he does not distinctly separate them; he 
does not separate what he requires for purchases, but they are included in a sum total, as 
appears by the returns that we make to the Treasury. 

10733. Then when the question arises to what extent the sum demanded by the head of a 
department should be reduced, is it taken into consideration by the Committee which of the 
items on which that money is proposed to be expended are the most desirable, and which are 
the least desirable?—We have no knowledge of the items. For example, suppose the Keeper 
of Manuscripts asks for 2000/., we have generally no knowledge of what. manuscripts will be 
required; and in truth he has himself no knowledge of the subject, in many cases. 

10734. But does it not happen that in many cases the demand is made with more or less of 
foreknowledge on the part of the head of a department, that he will have such and such oppor- 
tunities of spending the money ?—It now and then happens that the head of a department states 
that such and such sales will take place, and he mentions that beforehand ; but it is never in 
the power of the Trustees to separate the sum total into constituent parts. 

10735. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you remember any instance in which the whole sum de- 
manded by a department has been refused ?—I think that never could have happened. ‘There 
never has been an instance in my recollection in which nothing has been allotted to any one 
department. 

10736. (Lord Seymour.) You have been understood to say, that the Secretary makes out a 
sketch of the sums that will be required for purchases by the different heads of departments ?—Yes, 

10737. Does the Secretary bring that sketch before the Trustees?—Certainly. 

10738. Then before it is seen by the Trustees, has it passed through the Principal Librarian, 
Sir Henry Ellis?—I do not know whether the Principal Librarian sees it or not. Each head 
of a department sends to the Secretary an estimate of what he will require for the ensuing year; 
the Secretary lays that with other estimated expenses before the Trustees; but whether it is 
previously shown to the Principal Librarian I cannot answer. 

10739. (Lord Wrottesley.) You understand the Secretary’s paper to be a mere copy of the 
amounts sents to him by the heads of departments ?—Undoubtedly ; I consider it, so far as it 
extends to purchases for the heads of departments, to be merely a copy of their statement. 

10740. (Sir R. I. Murchison.) Is it not accompanied by special remarks from the heads of 
departments, as to the value of the objects they desire to purchase ?—I do not think that it 
is so generally; it does not come in that form betore the Trustees. 

10741. Then, if not, upon what principle do the Trustees apportion the different reductions 
to each department? Do they not weigh the value of the respective demands that are made 
upon them ?—I think that the Trustees generally proceed on the principle of making the grant 
for each department nearly in the usual proportion ; but it sometimes happens that reasons are 
given for enlarging it in a particular line. 

10742. (Lord Wrottesley.) What do you mean by the “ usual proportion” ?—I mean, that 
if the Keeper of Zoology, for example, had 1,000/. last year, we should rather be inclined to 
give him the same sum this year, unless some strong reason were shown to the contrary. 

10743. (Chairman.) Does it often happen that special applications for grants are sent in 
after theoriginal estimate for the year has been made up ?—it has frequently happened that the 
Trustees have applied to the Treasury for a special advance upon statements which have been 
laid before them. 

10744. Do those statements come before the Finance Committee or before the Standing 
Committee ?—Before the Standing Committee. 

10745. (Lord Seymour.) At the end of the annual return which is made to Parliament of 
the accounts of the British Museum, there is always a paper giving the progress in the cata- 
loguing and the arranging of collections, and that is compiled by the Secretary, from reports 
sent in to him by the different heads of departments. Is it not so?—TI believe itis so. 1 
believe that the common practice is, that the principal officer of any public department, attests 
by his signature the papers which are presented to Parliament. 

10746. The principal officer usually signs ?— Yes. 

10747. But in the case of the British Museum, the Secretary signs, and not Sir Henry 
Ellis, who would be the principal officer. The fact is, that for some years past, the Secretary 
has done many things which might naturally belong to the Principal Librarian ?—I can give 
no particular reason for it, but it has. been the practice. 

10748. (Chairman.) Are you acquainted with the particulars of the arrangement which 
was adopted for the disposal of the bequest of Lord Bridgewater ?—It appears that Lord 
Bridgewater left the interest of 7,000/. as the salary of the curator of his manuscripts, and 
that that sum has been applied to the general funds of the Museum. Do you approve of 
that disposition of that fund ?—I really am not acquainted with the particulars, nor do I know 
of the fact your Lordship has just mentioned. I had supposed that the bequest of Lord 
Bridgewater was expended in the purchase of manuscripts. 

10749. (Lord Wrottesley.) With respect to the Bridgewater bequest, there is some landed 
estate connected with that bequest, is there not ?—I think there is. 

10750. Are you aware whether there is any book kept by the Trustees, in which the receipts 
and payments, in respect of that bequest, are entered ?—I really am not able to answer that 
question ; it is kept, if at all, by the Secretary, and there is very little doubt that the Secrerary 
has a sufficient entry. 

10751. You have never, when you have been officiating on the Sub-Committee of Finance, 
had any book produced before you, containing an account of the receipts and disbursements in 
respect of that estate ?—I have no remembrance of having seen such an account; I know 
eee of the Bridgewater bequest except from seeing it in one of the items injthe annual 
estimate, 
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Viscount Mahon examined. 


10752. (Chairman.) Can your Lordship inform the Commission how long you have acted 
as a Trustee ?—I became a Trustee in April, 1846, when Lord Aberdeen resigned the Pre- 
sidency of the Society of Antiquaries; I was elected his successor, and I thereupon became 
one of the Official Trustees. 

10753. Since that time have you given a frequent attendance at the meetings of the 
Trustees for the administration of the affairs of the Museum ?—I have attended, I hope I 
may say frequently. Besides the other meetings I have also attended the Library Committee 
of which I was appointed a member early, I think in the ensuing year—in January or February, 
1847. 

10754. Do you consider that the Elected Trustees have in all respects the same power as 
the Official Trustees, in the administration of the Museum ?—Undoubtedly, they have the same 
power. 

10755. Do they assist in the election of other Trustees ?—The Elected Trustees do not assist 
in the election of other Trustees; they have the same power in conducting the affairs of the 
Museum, but not in electing other Trustees. None of the Elected Trustees elect other Trus- 
tees in case of vacancy. I am very glad that your Lordship has called my attention to this 
point, as J am anxious to express my opinion upon it—an opinion which I have entertained 
ever since I have been a Trustee of the Museum—that this is a distinction void of any valid 
reason, and which it would be highly desirable to discontinue. I can see no reason why an 
Elected Trustee should not in every respect be as competent to elect a Trustee in case of 
vacancy, as either a Family Trustee or an Official Trustee. I think it is impossible to doubt 
that such gentlemen in literature as Mr. Hallam (if I may allude to him in his presence) or 
Mr. Macaulay, and such statesmen as Sir Robert Peel or the late Lord Ashburton, would give 
great weight and value to any election of a Trustee. I have known occasions when the opinions 
of such persons, although they would not have been legally entitled to vote, have been sought 
for by the Archbishep of Canterbury; indeed I have, upon one or two occasions, been the 
means of mentioning to His Grace, ina private form, what I knew to be the opinion of one or 
two of those gentlemen. IJ have not heard any one of those gentlemen express any wish on the 
subject of obtaining the right to vote; but I do think that if the distinction were removed, it 
would he highly agreeable to the other Official and Family Trustees, and that the removal of 
that distinction would tend to the advantage of the election, and to the general benefit of the 
affairs of the Museum. 

10756. You think that the right of election should vest in the whole body of Trustees ?—I do. 
I think there should be no distinction whatever; and I do not think that the distinction which 
at present exists can be defended upon any ground of practical argument. I believe it arises 
from a legal saw—electus non potest eligere, which I take to have no application to this matter. 

10757. Can you state distinctly with whom the elective power does rest?—The elective 
power rests with the Official ‘Trustees, in which term I comprise those who hold political offices, 
and those who, like myself, are Official ‘Trustees, from holding other offices which are not 
political—the Presidents of four societies; it also rests with the Family Trustees, and the 
Royal Trustee, that is, the Trustee appointed by the Crown, also takes part in the election. 
All the Trustees, except the fifteen Elected Trustees, are entitled to take part in the election of 
Trustees in the case of vacancy. 

10758. The Official ‘Trustees in all instances cease to exercise their functions upon their 
resignation or removal from office, do they not ?—They do. I may observe that there are 
many cases in which ‘Trustees hold office as Trustees by more than one tenure. I remember, 
for instance, that when I succeeded Lord Aberdeen, he was a Trustee of the Museum by a 
triple tenure; he wasa Trustee by election, he was a Trustee as Secretary of State, and he 
was also a Trustee as the President of the Society of Antiquaries. 

10759. Then he remains now a Trustee by virtue of election ?—Precisely so. 

10760. (Lord Wrottesley.) That, of course, reduces the number of Trustees ?—In practice 
that reduces the number of Trustees, and renders it fluctuating, according to the changes in 
learned societies, and also in political parties. 

10761. (Viscount Canning.) Practically, do all the Official Trustees, and all those who 
have votes in the election of a Trustee, give their vote upon each occasion ?’—By no means. 
Ihave attended those meetings, which are numerously attended, but certainly they do not 
comprise all the Official or all the Family ‘Trustees, 

10762. Does the vote require presence ?—It does. ti” 

10763. (Chairman.) You have heard most of the evidence with which the Commission has 
been favoured by your colleagues in office, do you in general concur with the evidence you have 
heard from Sir Robert Inglis ?—I have not had the good fortune to hear the whole of the evidence 
of Sir Robert Inglis, and therefore I should feel a difficulty in answering that question; but I 
have, I believe, heard the whole of Mr. Hallam’s evidence, and I am happy to say that, upon 
nearly all points, with the exception of the catalogue, I find that my opinion is in accordance 
with that which he has expressed. | 

10764. You have heard it suggested that the meetings of such body as may exercise the 
functions of Standing Committee should be attended by the Principal Librarian; what is your 
opinion upon that proposition ?—I entirely concur in the suggestion which was made upon that 
point by Mr. Hallam. I think that the alteration which he then proposed would be a very great 
and valuable improvement in conducting the affairs of the Museum. Of course he was then 
speaking, as I am now speaking—without reference to the present position of the parties con- 
cerned in that arrangement—on the supposition of the offices being vacant, and of our having to 
fillthem. I will add, that it seems to me, that in the event of our having to fill those offices, 
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the offices of Librarian and Secretary might, to a great extent, be combined ; that is, that one 
should be decidedly the superior of the other, and the Secretary, if he bore that title, should 
be an assistant, and altogether under the direction of the former. That, I think, would be the 
arrangement which would be most desirable, supposing the question were before us, without any 
reference to the gentlemen who fill those offices, or to the claims which they have upon us. 

10765. Would not that, in point of fact, be a recurrence to the practice of a former period, 
for which another practice was substituted upon the arrangements which were made in 1839? 
—I apprehend that it would; I apprehend that the present practice has grown out of the extra- 
ordinary increase of business in the Museum; but I think that a recurrence to the principle of 
having one chief person controlling the other heads of departments, responsible at the same 
time to this Board, and constantly present at this Board, and the Secretary of that officer being 
in fact an assistant, to relieve him in his duties, as of transcription, and to be under his direction, 
would be the best system of administration that we could adopt in this establishment. 

10766. Do you think that it would be desirable to revert and adhere strictly to the practice 
originally suggested, of nominating a Standing Committee?—I do not think, as far as my 
experience enables me to speak, that there would be any advantage in such a course. I appre- 
hend that the rules to which your Lordship refers, were framed at a time when business being 
much less heavy, the meetings of the Trustees were also much less frequent ; but now the 
business has assumed another form, and I do not think there would be any advantage in 
recurring to the letter of those rules. 

10767. Do you think it on the whole, an object, that the constant and current detailed busi- 
ness of the Museum should, as far as possible, be transacted by the same persons ?—I think 
that that object is, to a sufficient extent secured, by the system which now exists. I think that 
there is no practical want of continuity in our proceedings; and upon this point J can only 
repeat what has been said, with much more authority by my predecessors in this examination, 
my brother Trustees, who spoke from much longer experience. 

10768. Do you think that, supposing the office of Principal Librarian should be replaced 
upon that footing of authority and control which there is reason to consider originally belonged 
to it, that with reference to the various departments of the Museum, such a control could be 
effectually exercised by one and the same person ?—Yes, I do think so. 

10769. Do you think that the same person could apply his authority with equal effect to 
the control of the literary department of the Museum, and those which may be designated as 
the Natural History Department ?—I think, that in those departments, the control to be 
exercised would not be what I may call of a literary or scientific kind, but as connected with 
the transaction of business in those departments. I do not therefore think, that the discussions 
would be influenced by the literary or scientific attainments of the gentleman conducting them, 
except so far as these added, with his general character, to the respect which was felt for him. 
I think that, if a different system were adopted, it might lead to the evil of having two con- 
joined and possibly conflicting authorities, and I think that unity in such an office as we are 
now describing is of great importance. 

10770. Supposing it to appear that considerable jealousies and dissensions have existed in 
the Museum between the heads of different departments, do you think that the authority of 
the Principal Librarian could be from time to time beneficially applied to the prevention of 
such disagreements ?-—I should hope that it might, with great advantage; but I doubt whether 
it could be with equal benefit if he had a colleague in another department of coequal powers 
with his own, and therefore liable to differences in the execution of their common duties. 

10771. Are you not of opinion that his authority, with respect to the heads of departments, 
would be considerably increased, supposing he were notoriously competent to discuss and con- 
sider the scientific questions which have been, in fact, the origin of those differences ?—I think 
that the scientific points to which your Lordship refers would not strictly come within the 
line of his duty. His object should be rather to exercise a control over the departments in the 
details of business; to see that the directions of the Trustees were properly observed ; and that 
any difficulties or objections were promptly laid before them. 1 apprehend that points of 
strictly scientific discussion would not arise. 

10772. Are you aware whether any such points as scientific discussions have arisen between 
some scientific departments ?—T here have arisen points of that kind; but it is difficult to disjoin 
the consideration of these points from the circumstances which prevailed in those departments at 
the time. ‘ 

10773. (Sir RB. I. Murchison.) Does not your Lordship consider that the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the heads of the scientific departments is very desirable for the well-being of the 
establishment ?—Most desirable. : 

10774, How then would your Lordship propose to put an end to those differences, and to 
control efficiently, for the benefit of the public, the scientific departments, admitting, as you do, 
that differences have arisen ?—I think that, with a view to harmonious action with the depart- 
ments to which the question refers, the presence of Trustees connected with science, and eminent 
in science, is of great importance; and that is a consideration which I should hope that the 
Trustees entitled to the right of election would carefully bear in mind. I think that the 
presence of such ‘Trustees has a very beneficial effect, and affords, or should afford, a con- 
viction to the heads of departments connected with science that their claims are properly 
represented and fully appreciated within these walls. 

_ 10775. (Chairman.) You have heard the evidence on the subject of the system of registration 
in the Secretary’s office. Have you formed any opinion upon that question as to the propriety 
of continuing, or modifying, or of doing away with that system of registration ?—I do not think 
es I mal add anything to the evidence which your Lordship has already received on that 
subject. 
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10776. (Lord Seymour.) Do you think that the registration by the Secretary isa system Viscount Mahon. 
which should be persevered in; or do you think that it is a system which should be altogether 
discontinued or modified ?—I am of opinion that it should be discontinued. June 21, 1849. 

10777. (Chairman.) With respect to a question which has undergone much discussion—the 
catalogue of the printed books—are you of opinion with Sir Robert Inglis, that that catalogue 
should be printed, or are you of opinion that it should remain in manuscript ?—On the other 
points to which this examination has tended, I have had the good fortune to concur with Mr. 
Hallam’s examination, as I heard it. On this point it is with great deference and respect for 
his superior judgment, that I feel myself bound to intimate a different opinion. I am of 
opinion, that a printed catalogue is a matter of first-rate importance. I think it most 
desirable to afford to the public in as short: a time, and in as compendious a form, as it can 
be effected, a printed catalogue of the books in this Museum. It seems to me that a manu- 
script catalogue will not adequately fulfil the objects that are required of a catalogue, either 
as regards the reading-room or still less as regards the public. 

10778. In speaking of the advantage of printing a catalogue, do you apply that observation 
to the catalogue now in progress ?——No, I do not, 

10779. Can you favour the Commission with any definition of the nature or the extent of 
the catalogue which you would wish to furnish to the public in a printed form ?—I apprehend 
that the catalogue now in progress would, however ably conducted, be open to disadvantages 
in printing, on account of the length of the titles, and on account of the voluminous nature 
to which such a printed catalogue would extend. I should have wished to have seen a shorter 
and simpler catalogue printed for the use of the public. I am of opinion, that to persons living 
out of town, desirous of knowing what books there are in the Museum, and whether they 
should or should not come to London for the purpose of examining them, or take other steps 
to have them examined, such a catalogue would be of very great importance, whether it was 
in their own possession, or in the library of any literary institution in the towns where they 
might happen to reside. 

10780. (Lord Seymour.) Are the Commission to understand your Lordship to mean, that 
you propose that the catalogue which is now in progress should be abandoned ?—I do not 
make any definite proposal to that extent; I state my opinion as to the desirableness of a 
printed catalogue. I stated that opinion in the Library Committee in February, 1847, when 
I first became a member of it; but not finding the majority of my colleagues concur with 
me, I refrained from urging my views. I may observe, in passing, that in the meetings of 
Trustees there is uniformly a friendly and harmonious tone of discussion; that we elicit each 
other’s sentiments in conversation, and that we do not, as in Committees of the House of 
Commons, proceed to a division, strictly recording the opinion of each, but that conversation 
makes it apparent to which side the majority incline. 

10781. If it were to begin again, and nothing had been done towards a catalogue of this 
Museum, your Lordship would propose a short, or more compendious catalogue to be made, 
with the view of sending it throughout the country ?—I should. 

10782. But in the position in which the Musem is now placed with regard to a catalogue, 
the progress of the catalogue having been going on for a great many years, and since it is 
now said that it is about half completed, do you think it would be a proper course to abandon 
that catalogue, and to enter on a shorter and more compendious catalogue ?—You will observe 
that the question as to the progress which has been made in the present catalogue, is one that 
necessarily fluctuates from day to day, and that each succeeding day adds weight to the con- 
sideration which that question implies. I have not lately had occasion to consider how the 
question stands with respect to the considerable progress that has been made in the manuscript 
catalogue. Undoubtedly the longer it is persevered with, the more difficult it becomes to 
adopt such a suggestion as I have ventured to make; but it is nevertheless my duty, if I am 
asked the question, or ea appear before you, to state my opinion, that a manuscript 
catalogue will not be satisfactory, and that the public will require, and I think justly, a printed 
catalogue. 

10783. I have not yet been able to ascertain whether, according to the view which your 
Lordship takes, you would proceed with the present catalogue, with the view of completing it 
in manuscript, and afterwards from it forming a short catalogue, or whether you would entirely 
stop the progress of that catalogue, and begin a short one, in order to give it rapidly to the 
public ?—The stopping of a catalogue so far advanced would undoubtedly be a very strong 
measure. As I before stated, the practicability even, or the advantage, of such a course, must 
depend, in a great measure, from time to time, on the progress already made. I certainly am 
not prepared to give an opinion to that effect—that the catalogue should be now suspended, but 
I do state that if my opinion had been concurred in by my colleagues in the Library Comnnittee, 
we should have adopted a different course in 1847. I hope I may be allowed to add, that 
although I had not the good fortune to concur with most of my colleagues in the Library 
Committee, I am bound to do them the justice of saying, that I found in them the most anxious 
desire to have a printed catalogue, if it could have been effected ; and if there had not been 
obstacles, which appeared to them insuperable, in the way of it. I found in them, without 
exception, the most anxious desire, and there was the most repeated deliberation, to attain this 
end; and when they refrained from urging that end, it was, I believe, from no insensibility to its 
advantage, but only from strongly feeling the difficulties and objections which appeared to them 
to exist in the path before us. 

10784. The catalogue having continued since the time when the subject was discussed by the 
Trustees, and greater progress having been made towards its completion, do you think it would 
be advisable, when the catalogue which is now in progress completed is that it should be 
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printed 2—Perhaps I could best answer that question by stating the practical plan which at 
that time—in February, 1847—occurred to me as the most desirable. It seemed to me, then, 
that under all the circumstances, the best course would have been to reprint the manuscript 
catalogue which is used in the reading-room. I was of opinion that the errors and inaccuracies 
which exist in that catalogue, were only such as might be corrected as the volumes were passing 
through the press, by any accomplished gentleman who undertook that task. I thought that 
only one volume at a time need be withdrawn from the service of the reading-room, that it 
might speedily be put into type, and that then the accomplished gentleman undertaking 
that work would have no difficulty in the proofs in altering the few entries that were out of 
strict alphabetical order, and in making such corrections as appeared to be necessary. TI hold 
the opinion very strongly, that in the course we have taken, we are aiming at a perfection which 
is unattainable, and that the perfection of a catalogue is of much less value than the fact of its 
being accessible, and readily to be obtained. I think that the catalogue is not an end, but a 
means; that it is not so important that the catalogue itself should be in a perfect, or nearly 
perfect state, but that it should assist readers as widely and extensively as possible in finding the 
books which they require. I may add also, that I believe that even those who have a very 
slight acquaintance with literary subjects, or who have newly embarked in them, very speedily 
acquire great aptitude in dealing with a catalogue, in finding in a catalogue where a book 
really is, if it be there at all. They do not look merely to one entry, but they look to two or 
three, if they want a book. I am sure that it is impossible for any one to be at all conversant 
with literature, without meeting with a great variety of catalogues, some of them very ill-con- 
structed, and constructed upon every possible variety of principle; but if we do not find the 
book we seek in one entry, we refer to another, or we refer to three or four, and in one shape or 
another we do find the book which we seek. It does seem to me that the object of a catalogue 
is not to render the catalogue itself a finished literary production, but to make it a common 
means of aiding in other finished literary productions, of affording as widely as possible, 
literary and scientific information. In saying this, I hope it will be understood that I do not 
intend to impute blame to any person whatever. The wish in the Printed Book Department 
was only an honourable wish to make the catalogue as nearly perfect as possible. 1 differ only 
thus far—that I think the perfection, or even if you please I will go the length of saying the 
goodness, of the catalogue, is a secondary consideration, and that its accessibility and diffusion 
are still superior considerations ; but of course that implies no blame to any persons who are 
honourably anxious to produce as perfect a catalogue as can be made, and especially when 
their views have been sanctioned by the deliberate judgment of a majority of the Trustees. 

10785. Then are the Commission to understand that your Lordship’s wish was to print the 
alphabetical catalogue, as it stood in the reading-room in 1847, with only such revision as would 
correct the entries that were not strictly in alphabetical order?—Yes; and also any other errors 
such as an accomplished gentleman would detect in its passage through the press, 

10786. But do you not think that that accomplished gentleman, if he wished to look over the 
catalogue, and to see that the entries were correct, would wish to compare the entries with the 
books, in order to ascertain their correctness ?—I repeat that my wish was to see the catalogue 
printed with only such errors as could be corrected in its passage through the “press, and that I 
did not contemplate an elaborate comparison of that catalogue with the books as they stand 
in the library: but I apprehend that the general correctness of that catalogue for common 
use, is tested by the very fact of its common use. A book being asked for, it is obtained in the 
library by the means of that catalogue, which affords a practical proof that the catalogue is 
sufficient for all ordinary purposes. 


10787. In printing that catalogue, should you have printed it in the expectation that it 


would meet with any sale ?—I should undoubtedly have expected a sale, though not a 
remunerative sale, I imagine that a considerable number of copies would have been bought 
by the literary institutions at different towns, and also (if it had been published ina cheap and 
compendious form) by various individuals. At the same time, I have no hesitation in admitting, 
that I do not think that the sale, under those circumstances, would have been at all remunera- 
tive. I think there would have been a loss connected with it. 

10788. Do you know whether the catalogue of the Bodleian, and other catalogues of libra- 
ries, do meet with any general sale with the public?—-I am not able to answer the question in 
either respect. 

10789. The object of the Library of the British Museum, is rather to assist the research of 
authors and persons of deep study, than to assist occasional every-day readers, is it not ?— 
Certainly. 

10790. The great importance, therefore, of the catalogue, is to enable them to find works 
which are not very common, and are not in every library that they can refer to about the town? 
—Yes; but I would in some degree qualify this answer by observing, that it is very important 
sometimes to have common works readily accessible at the Museum, for the purpose of those 
who come to study there. A person may have ‘‘ Hume” and “ Lingard” at home, but he 
may be anxious to have Hume’s and Lingard’s histories produced to him at the Museum for 
comparison with the more recondite works which he there finds: therefore, although it is true, 
undoubtedly, that the primary object of the Museum is to assist persons in their search for less 
common works, I consider it of great importance that common works also of every kind should 
be very readily accessible for the purpose of literary collation, 

10791. (Chairman.) May they not be very readily accessible at the Museum, through the 
medium of the manuscript catalegue, to the parties whom your answer supposes ?—Undoubtedly 
the common works may be very easily accessible. 

10792. (Lord Seymour.) There are about 50,000 or 60,000 volumes in the library, which 
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may be called common works, and which any one would expect to find in such a library as that 
which exists in the Museum. Now, as far as those works are concerned, is it of much use to 
acquaint the public that they will be found here? Is it important to publish to the world, that 
there will be found in the Museum 50,000 or 60,000 common standard works in literature 2— 
I am not able to answer the question as to the number of the books which your Lordship sup- 
poses. Undoubtedly there are works which it may be taken for granted will be found in this 
Museum, but it would be difficult, I imagine, to draw the line ; it would be difficult to exclude 
such works from the catalogue ; and I do not know that they need add materially to its bulk. 
It may not be necessary, in such a catalogue as I am supposing, to note minutely every 
edition—editions perhaps printed without any “chan ge, or with little change. 

10793. (Chairman.) Would not the principal ‘value of diffusing through the country a 
knowledge of the works which are to be found in the Museum have referénce rather. to par- 
ticular Raion: or to rare works, than to common works which everybody must anticipate are 
already in the library of the Museum ?—No doubt that would be the object of a catalogue ; 
but I do not know any principle upon which you could draw the line between what is called a 
common book andarare book. There is no separation of the classes: the one gradually 
shades off, if I may so describe it, into the other. 

10794. (Viscount Canning.) Have you ever considered to what number of volumes such a 
catalogue as you wish to see printed would extend ?—That would depend entirely on the size 
of the type. J remember endeavouring to show at the time, that with a small type, it might 
be made without any very great number of volumes; but I am not prepared to submit any 
detailed calculation on the subject. Your Lordship is aware that the basis of this is the old 
printed catalogue with the manuscript additions. I will add, that I fear that serious difficulty 
may ere lone arise from the present state of the manuscript catalogue, being worn out in the 
reading-room from the constant use which it experiences, ‘To print it would anticipate that 
difficulty. 

10795. Have you ever calculated the probable price at which such a catalogue might be 
sold to the public?—No, I have not: that again is entirely a question depending on type 
and on paper. It might be sold at a cheap price, if a small type and moderate paper 
were used. 

10796. (Chairman.) With respect to inquirers at a distance, have you ever considered the 
impossibility of making a printed catalogue complete, so as to give such inquirers the negative 
assurance that any work is not in the library ?—It would be Pl pionan in any printed cata- 
logue, to give that assurance, because the accessions m every a year do not, as your Lord- 
ship knows, comprise merely the new works which come by t the Copyright Act, but comprise 
also new purchases; therefore the assurance could only be up toagiven year. And un- 
doubtedly the want of that negative assurance is to be considered as an objection as far as it 
goes to the course which I am ‘recommending, I am not at all disposed to deny that it is an 
objection. 

10797. (Lord Wrottesley.) Have you never, in the course of your literary researches, been 
misled by what may be deemed short-titled catalogues?—I may have been so, though I do 
not recollect it ; but I have found, both in my own experience and from the statements of others, 
that, from having to deal with a great variety of catalogues, there comes to be great facility in 
finding a work, however it may "be expressed, or under whatever heading it may stand. If 
persons are anxious for a work, they do not content themselves with looking to one entry, 
but they refer to three or four, or more, and are almost certain to discover it a6 it be entered 
at all. 

10798. (Chairman.) Such a catalogue as you propose would, in any case, be well furnished 
with cross-references 2 'Thé catalogue that I propose would have the references as they already 
exist in the catalogue I pr opose to print. 

10799. (Lord Wrottesley.) Have you read the Appendix No. 12, which isa letter addressed 
by Mr. Panizzi to Lord Ellesmere ?— Yes, I have read that letter enh attention. 

10800. (Lord Seymour.) Are the Commission to understand your Lordship to say that you 
would still wish to have the catalogue printed as it stands in the reading-room ? is that your 
present view on the subject ?—I am not prepared to state distinctly that it is my present. view. 
It was my view distir net ly when I first became a member of the Libr ary Committee, and when 
the whole question of printing a catalogue came under paca ee The fact that a different 
view was then taken, and the continuance of the other catalogue day by day, diminishes the 
advantages of the course that I suggested, because greater progress has been made in the 
opposite “path, I am not, therefore, prepared at present to express any decided opinion. If it 
should ever come before me in the Library Committee, I should endeavour to consider the case 
as it might then stand; but I am not prepared, in the progress w hich has been made from day 
to day since February, 1847, to state what would be my view at this instant of time. 

10801. It has been stated to this Commission, that, without printing, or attempting to print, 
a catalogue of all the works in the Museum, it would be very desirable to print a catalogue 
of certain classes of works-; for instance, to an a catalogue of all the books in the Museum 
which were printed before the year 1600 ?—-I have no dou ‘bt that there would be advantage in 
that catalogue; but I should consider it much inferior in advantage to a printed catalogue of 
all the hooks i in the Museum up to a certain period. 

10802. In printing a catalogue of all the books in the Museum, would you propose to put 
into that catalogue, for instance, separately, all the pamphlets in the Thomason Collection ; a 
collection to wtieli the Commission has been referred as being one of the most. valuable collec- 
tions in the Museum ?—It would be desirable to ‘insert pamphlets separately, as far as it could 
be done. If, from want of space, it was not done, it would, pro tanto, detract from the value 
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10803. It would render the catalogue incomplete for purposes of reference by persons at a 
distance ?—That would depend, in some measure, upon how far a list of the pamphlets in 
that catalogue was accessible in other quarters. J am not aware whether there is any detailed 
notice of these pamphlets elsewhere. } : 

10804. An opinion has been expressed, by Mr. Carlyle and other witnesses, that it would 
be very desirable if that catalogue alone were printed, for the purpose of reference by persons 
studying English history. According to the catalogue which you would propose, to be com- 
pendious, that detail could not be given ?—T o that extent, then, but only to that extent, the 
catalogue which I propose would be liable to objection. 

10805. A compendious catalogue would generally be more convenient for readily accessible 
and well-known works than for works which it was difficult to disecover—smal] tracts and other 
works of that kind, which were embodied in collections, would it not ?—I apprehend that it is 
an exception when the works are not entered separately. I apprehend that the collections of 
valuable works, in which those valuable works are not separately entered, are only rare excep= 
tions. 

10806. For instance, take the works on the French revolution. A person would wish to refer 
to some small work connected with the history of the French revolution ; if your compendious 
catalogue did not give separately all those works, for the purpose of reference by persons at a 
distance, it would be very imperfect?—If the object of the literary inquirer supposetl, was to 
make an investigation into some of the circumstances connected with the French revolution, 
and if he found no other entry than “ Pamphlets on France,” or “ Essays on the French Revo- 
lution,” it would, of course, be necessary for him to investigate, on the spot, what those pamphlets 
were, and the general entry in the catalogue would not be of service to him. 

10807. Do you not think that, generally, as far as persons of literary research were con- 
cerned, the catalogue would be so insufficient that it would oblige them to come and investigate 
on the spot?—No; I have formed a contrary opinion. Although there are instances in which 
such a catalogue would be found to be deficient, and points upon which the inquirer would have 
to come to the spot, my decided opinion is, that, in a vast majority of cases, such a catalogue 
would be of great practical utility, and would very much facilitate the objects of the distant 
inquirer. 

10808. Then, as to continuing the catalogue in future. Of course the printing of the cata- 
logue, as it now stands in the reading-room, would lead immediately to the necessity of a 
manuscript catalogue for all new works?—That necessity already exists; and it has been 
already provided for. ‘The Trustees have, not long since, decided upon no longer adding to the 
manuscript catalogue, but commencing a new one as a supplementary catalogue to the former, 

10809. The Trustees have determined not to insert in the old catalogue, but to commence a 
new one ?—Yes; a supplementary catalogue. We found that there were errors accruing, and 
that there were also practical difficulties in entering any more books into the manuscript cata- 
logue, which was in danger of being rubbed to pieces, in fact, by the number of new entries 
and erasures. Mr. Panizzi gavea very careful Report on this subject, and I think the Trustees 
agreed on all points to his suggestions, which tended to the immediate commencement of a 
supplementary catalogue. 

10810. And in that supplemeutary catalogue are the entries made according to the system 
which is laid down by the new catalogue ?—I apprehend so. 

10811. Then those entries are pretty full entries, giving a description of the works ?—Yes. 

10812. Now, for the purpose of publication, will not the entries so made lead to a great 
number of volumes for a catalogue?—No doubt; if the catalogue, whether the old cata- 
logue or a supplementary catalogue, be printed, it would extend to a great number of volumes, 
if the titles are given at full length, for it very often happens that the shortest books have the 
longest titles, and that a pamphlet of not more than a few pages has its first page taken up b 
an elaborate title. If then the system be, as it now is, to give the title at its full length, that 
of course implies a most voluminous catalogue. 

10813. (Lord Wrottesley-) When you, in 1847, wished to recommend that the catalogue in 
the reading-room should be printed, up to what period did you propose to print that catalogue, 
Did you propose to print it up tothe end of the year 1846 ?—I proposed to print it precisely as 
it stood. 

10814. Then you are aware that the entries in that catalogue have, ever since the year 1839, 
been made upon the principle of the new catalogue, now in course of preparation ?— Yes, 

10815. Those entries, therefore, are of course entries of long titles ?—Yes. 

10816. So far, therefore, as those entries are concerned, the catalogue must, of course, have 
been a long catalogue, consisting of several volumes. Did you take that difficulty into your 
consideration ?—I did; and it was one of the points to which I intended to refer when I spoke 
of the revision which an accomplished editor would make. I was of opinion that it would not 
be difficult for him, while the work was passing through the press, to curtail the titles, and 
instead of the whole title at length to give aashort title similar to that which exists in the other 
portion of the catalogue. I do not think that there would be any serious difficulty in that, 

10817. Then did you propose to have it set up in type from the manuscript as it now exists, 
and to make all the corrections in the proof-sheets ’—I do not know that I made a definite 
proposal of that kind, My idea was, that either in the proofs, or previously to sending them 
to the press, there would be no serious difficulty in the editor undertaking the conduct of such 
a work-—shortening the titles which have been inserted since 1839, and bringing the whole into 
harmony ; not, perhaps, so as to produce a work which would bea perfect catalogue, or anything 
like a perfect catalogue, or a catalogue in which there might not be found some serious errors; 
but a catalogue, which, as far as my judgment extends, and according to the opinion I have 
already expressed, would, even with those deficiencies, be far preferable to a catalogue, in 
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itself much better, but remaining in manuscript, and requiring a long period for its completion, 
and even when completed, too unwieldy to be printed. 

10818. (Lord Seymour.) Your Lordship has been understood to say, that you thought an 
accomplished person might revise the catalogue, and strike out whatever he considered super- 
fluous in a title, without comparing that title with the work ?—Undoubtedly. Assuming the 
title to be accurately transcribed, which we have no reason to doubt, I think it is perlectly 
possible from the title, without reference to the work, to shorten that title so as to be an efficient 
entry in less space in the printed catalogue, 

10819. Do you not think that the correct and careful shortening of that entry, would take 
even a longer time than the original making of the entry ?—No; I am not of that opinion. 
I think that a person of literary habits would find it by no means a difficult task. ‘These titles, 
I think, admit of very simple and easy abbreviation ; the object being not legal precision, but 
sufficient accuracy to enable a literary inquirer to ascertain whether or not a book referred to 
be in the library. 

10820. Have you read the evidence of Professor de Morgan upon the errors into which short 
catalogues have led him ?—I have. : 

10821. Has not that evidence induced your Lordship to doubt the expediency of allowing 
titles to be made short, without a careful study and comparison with the works from which the 
titles were taken ?—I hope it will not be deemed any want of respect to the gentleman referred 
to, if notwithstanding his observations and statements, I beg leave to adhere to the opinion 
which I have already had the honour to give. 

10822. (Chairman.) Has your Lordship given any particular attention to the best mode of 
cataloguing anonymous publications?—I have considered the subject, not as having been a 
party to the rules which were framed in this Museum, but from the inquiries and discussions 
which from time to time have arisen upon it. 

10823. Do you approve, or otherwise, of the rules which are at present in force for those 
entries ?—[ wish to speak with all praise of the great ability and. skill with which those rules 
are prepared, but I confess that, in my judgment, the rule of referring to the first noun 
substantive in anonymous works, is not the one which I should myself have selected for a 
catalogue, 

10824. Do you think it a better principle to make a catalogue of such works—in fact, a 
classed catalogue—by selecting some word from the title, by which you can catch the subject 
of the work?—I do not see that that would be making it a ‘classed catalogue ;” but I do 
think it would be a better system to select the principal word which most nearly gives an idea 
of the book in question. 

10825. (Lord Seymour.) Your Lordship objects generally to the rules on which the printed 
catalogue of volume A has been framed ?—'The answer I gave just now referred to the question 
put to me, namely, as to the rules for classing anonymous publications, upon which I stated 
that I differed, with respect to the expediency of the rule adopted, namely, the question of 
inserting the first substantive. I did not give any opinion upon any other point of those 
rules. 

10826. Ixcept that your Lordship gave this opinion, that you thought the catalogue was far 
too voluminous ?— Yes. 

10827. Now that catalogue has been made, as the Commission are informed, strictly in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the Trustees ?-—Quite so. 

10828. Dees it not then follow, that if the catalogue is too voluminous, the rules which led 
to that voluminous catalogue are wrong ?—Yes, that certainly is my own opinion. I think 
that the entry of the title at length is a point which is open to much objection; but of course 
no blame can attach, in any manner, to the officer who was requested to frame those rules, and 
who now adheres to them, The responsibility rests with the Trustees; and, although I was 
not a party to the formation of those rules, yet, as being now a Trustee, and knowing the high 
character of the Trustees who assented to them, J am prepared to take my part in the respon- 
sibility. 

10829. Your Lordship was understood to say that, with regard to anonymous works, you 
did not approve of the rule which was adopted for cataloguing ?—I am of opinion that the first 
noun substantive, is not the best for finding any anonymous work, That may very possibly be 
only a very general word, such as “ Account,” “ H’ssay,”’ “‘ Narrative,’ or some word of that kind, 
and which precise word it really is might easily be forgotten by the person in search of a work. 
He might know that he was in search of a narrative of some particular event, and yet not recollect 
at the moment whether it was called Account, Essay, or Narrative ; while, if it were classed under 
the head of the event itself, or under the subject of which it treats, or, in short, of anything bear- 
ing more directly on the book, there would be greater facility in finding it. 

10830. The object of the cat alogue being to enable a person to find a book, is it not desirable 
that a person who knows the title of a book, should have an accurate guide to find it in the 
first place?—Yes, undoubtedly ; but I think it very frequently happens, that even when the 
name of a book is taken from citations in another book, the title is shortly given in that book, 
and that, therefore, the inquirer cannot know whether the first word is some substantive apply- 
ing to a great many other subjects, such as the word «‘Kssay,” or whether it be some other 
similar word. ‘This is, perhaps, the most usual mode of acquiring the information, that a book 
which you would wish to see exists; and thus, although you find that book referred to in 
other works on the same subject, yet the title being shortly quoted, it does not follow that it 
conveys a perfectly accurate transcription of the title itself. Therefore I should much prefer, 
as far as my own experience enables me to speak, to see it entered alphabetically under some 
word relating to the subject or the event more immediately connected with it, and not 
possibly some general or prefatory word. But my meaning will be made much clearer by 
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giving an instance: I will take the heading * Account ” as I find it in the catalogue of the 
letter A, printed in 1841. Under that heading I find 17 entries of different books; and | 
am of opinion, with respect to all the 17, that the heading ‘‘ Account” is one of the least 
convenient under which they could stand. The entries are such as these :— 


An Account of several Workhouses for Employing and Maintaining the Poor, London, 1725, 4°. 
An Account of the Constitution and Security of the General Bank of Credit, London, 1683, 4°. 
An exact Account of two real Dreams which happened to the same Person, London, 1725, 8°. 
An impartial Account of the Prophets, in a Letter to a Friend, Edinburgh, 4°. 

An Account of the Proceedings in order to the Discovery of the Longitude, London, 1763, 4°. 


It seems to me, that these works would be entered far more conveniently under the headings, res- 
pectively, of “ Workhouses,” “ Banks,” “ Dreams,” ee Prophets,” and “ Longitude,” Now, to 
take only the last case, the book upon the longitude, it should be considered that probably a 
reader would only be directed to that book through one of two channels. In the first place 
he might desire, by means of the catalogue, to have an opportunity of examining all the pub- 
lications that have appeared on the subject of the longitude; and if he do not find these 
publications collected under the heading “ Longitude “4 in what a labyrinth of perquisitions must 
he become involved! Or, secondly, he may have seen the book in question referred to by some 
other writer on science. But in such a case the reference is seldom given at full length; it is 
far more commonly comprised in some such words as the following: “ The proceedings to. 
discover the longitude up to 1763 are well described in an anonymous tract published in the 
same year:” or, ‘« An essay, without the author's name, published in 1763, gives a good 
summary of the proceedings so far towards the discovery of the longitude:” or again, “ For these 
facts, see the * Proceedings towards the Discovery of the Longitude, London, 1763.” Now, 
with such a reference, if the book in question had been entered under “ Longitude,” it would be 
found readily and at once; but, if not, how is the inquirer to know that he should seek it 
under ‘* Account” rather than under “ Essay,” “ Treatise,” “ Dissertation,’ ** Remarks,” 
« Observations,” “ Letter,’ ‘ History,” “ Narrative,’ “Statement,” or any other similar 
heading ? 

10831. (Chairman.) Would not that object be accomplished by the system of eross- 
references ?—It would; but that involves again a very large extension of the catalogue; and so 
large an extension, that it would be wholly inconsistent with the object which I have always con- 
sidered as the paramount one, of making that catalogue accessible and presenting it in a printed 
form. 

10832. Is there any other point connected with this inquiry upon which your Lordship 
would be desirous to favour us with any observations ?—I do not recollect any. 

10833. Have you turned your attention at all to the question of the establishment of a 
separate department for British antiquities in the Museum ?—No ; I have never turned my 
attention to it in any practical or detailed form, beyond having a general belief and impression 
that such an arrangement might be very desirable; but into the questions of space, of expense, 
or of arrangement, I have never had occasion to enter. 

10834. Your Lordship is aware that suggestions have been made to this Commission of a 
very considerable extension of the Museum with reference to that object 7—I am aware of it, 
but I have not had the subject before me in that form which would enable me to give any such 
considerate opinion as I should desire to address to you. 

10835. Your Lordship has heard some suggestion with respect to the expediency of more 
frequently calling in heads of departments during the discussions of the Standing Committee ? 
—Yes. I should certainly desire to offer my opinion upon that point. I have never known 
an occasion when an officer has not been called in, when it seemed in any degree desirable that 
he should be present. Upon every occasion when any further information seemed likely to be 
obtained, or when any advantage appeared likely to result from personal communication, the 
Trustees have never failed to call in the head of a department. 

10836. Nevertheless is not the practice of oral discussion with the heads of departments, in 
the deliberation of the Standing Committee, rather an exception to, than at all a constant 
practice ?—No, I should say not, as far as my experience goes ; but of course that experience 
is limited to the last few years. I think there is a great advantage in having reports from the 
heads of departments iv a written form, not excluding, when it is desirable, conversations with 
them ; but I think when they make proposals, it is extremely desirable to have them in a 
written form, In the first place, if the subject-matter comes before us at more than one 
meeting, it enables any Trustee who was not present at the former meeting to make himself ac- 
quainted with the matter referred to, or if (as is much more frequently the case), the question 
is disposed of at one meeting, we are enabled at any period to refer to what has been done, and 
to see, in a manner which is not liable to doubt or misconception, as must be the case in 
conversation, but in the clearest form, what has or has not been proposed, and what has or has 
not been agreed to by the Trustees with the heads of departments. ‘The Commissioners will 
observe also another fact which renders it less necessary to confer with the heads of depart- 
ments, These reports are very fully written, as the Commissioners probably have seen; and 
contain all the reasons that are to be suggested for the particular course recommended to us. 
If, then, the course proposed is agreed to by the Trustees and adopted, it is wholly unneces- 
sary to see the head of a department, merely to tell him that all his views are complied with. 
If, on the contrary, they be modified or not adopted, still that does not show that personal 
communication is desirable ; because in many, and I think I may say in most cases, the non- 
compliance turns only on the want of funds, and that is a deficiency which no amount of con- 
versation with the head of a department can remove; it rests between us and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. In short, I wish only to give my testimony, that as far as I am capable 
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of judging of this subject, from my experience of office and of Parliament, I have seen no one 
occasion when any advantage has been failed to be secured from summoning the head of a 
department before us; and I think that I have known cases when it was, not strictly necessary, 
where they were summoned before us, to prevent, as far as possible, any feeling of dissatisfaction 
on account of the decision at which the Trustees have arrived, 

10837. (Lord Seymour.) You think it desirable that the communications with the heads of 
departments should be in writing ?—J do, as at present ; not excluding personal explanations, 
when either party requires them. 

10838. Your Lordship is aware that the reports which are made by the heads of depart- 
ments are not read in extenso to the Trustees ’—They are invariably read to the Trustees 
when they involve any decision; they are not invariably read in extenso when they contain 
merely a report of the proceedings, and which does not call for any decision. 

10839. It has been stated to this Commission that the Quarterly Report of the Principal 
Librarian is what the Trustees chiefly depend upon. -Is not that so?—It may be so as to the 
current business ; but certainly the heads of departments at every meeting of the Trustees pre- 
sent reports on various subjects, and those reports guide the Trustees in various transactions of 
constant decision. 

10840. Sir Frederic Madden stated that, until he came before this Commission, he was not 
aware that the annual reports that he made were not read to the Trustees, and that what they 
depended upon was the information whieh they obtained from the Quarterly Report of the 
Principal Librarian?—I am not able to explain the impression on Sir Frederic Madden’s 
mind. I have stated my own impression from the course of business, 

10841. Sir Frederic Madden was asked by the Chairman, « Have you any remarks which 
you wish to make in regard to your practice of communicating with the Trustees as the head of 
your department, and to the manner in which business is carried on between yourself and the 
Trustees? The answer is “ It is by no means satisfactory. In the first place, I report to the 
Trustees, and the Principal Librarian may or may not make remarks upon my reports, and 
may make an additional report, which is never communicated to me; therefore, I am not certain 
whether I receive the aid of the Principal Librarian or not. Again, I have always supposed 
that my monthly reports, so far as my own services were concerned, were read to the Trustees. 
I find now that is not so; but that they read a quarterly report drawn up by the Principal 
Librarian. What those quarterly reports are I have no idea of; but I wish the Commissioners 
would ask for one, that we might see what is the nature of those reports, and what degree of 
labour they state the heads of each department to have undertaken.” Is that a correct account 
of the mode in which the business is transacted between the Trustees and the heads of de- 
partments ?—The report of the head of every department must go through the hands of the 
Principal Librarian ; and it is intended that he should make remarks on those reports, and 
that he should state whether he does or does not concur in them, and make any other remarks 
which may occur to him on the subject. It is stated as an objection, that the gentleman re- 
ferred to is not certain whether he receives “ the aid of the Principal Librarian or not.” It does not 
appear to me that that is a necessary point of information for him. He suggests to the Trustees 
what he thinks desirable, with the reasons with which he desires to support his suggestion; and 
it does not seem to be necessary, for the good service of the department, or for any of the objects 
of the Museum, that he should be informed whether or not the Principal Librarian gives him, 
according to his own expression, his “aid” on the occasion. The duty of the head of a depart- 
ment is naturally very much confined to that department; he is not bound to think of 
other departments ; he makes suggestions with a view to his own department only, The 
duty of the Head Librarian is to view the whole of the Museum, and to consider what, in his 
judgment, is fitting or not fitting for each department, and on these reports the Trustees have to 
decide. I have no wish to enter into a criticism on any answer made to the Commissioners, I only 
wish to state that, so far as I am capable of forming an opinion from other branches of public 
business, I have never seen any instance where I thought that the business would have been 
expedited or improved in any manner by summoning the officer, in which he was not 
summoned. 

10842. Do you not think that some oral communication is of advantage very often, although 
it may be advantageous that the proposal which is made should be put into writing ?—I do. I 
think oral communication is frequently of value; but I wish to convey my opinion to the 
Commissioners, that J have never known any case, where that oral communication seemed to 
be desirable, in which it has not taken place. That of course is a question which must turn on 
the judgment of each individual in each individual case. But the Commissioners will bear in 
mind, that each head of a department very naturally, and I may add very properly, looks only 
to his own department ; but that it is the duty of the Trustees, if they properly perform their 
duty, to look not to one singly but to all, and to keep (as far as possible) a just balance between 
them. 

14843, I think you have said, that a communication to the Trustees.comes always through 
the Principal Librarian as a matter of course ?—No; that has not always been the case in 
practice ; it is the rule, but it has in some measure been departed from. It is one point in 
which the functions of the Secretary and the Principal Librarian have, in some degree, come 
into competition with each other. 

10844. Do you not think that it would be desirable also, that as the reports of the heads of 
departments pass through the Principal Librarian, so the answers of the Trustees should pass 
through the Principal Librarian, in going to the heads of departments ?—Yes, I do 
think so. 

10845. Yet we find from Sir Frederic Madden and also from Mr. Panizzi, that they have 
frequently received the answers of the Trustees from the Secretary, as well as from the 
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Principal Librarian ?—I believe the general rule to be, that the decisions of the Trustees are 
forwarded by the Secretary to the Principal Librarian, and are by him communicated to the 
heads of departments. There may have been some exceptions.—(Mr. Hallam.) Uhe fact is, 
that the present practice has been introduced within 12 months ; and therefore if that evidence 
is given as being applicable to before that period, it will not be applicable to this time. ; 

10846. (Lord Seymour.) It is a recent regulation made by the ‘Trustees ?—( Viscount 
Mahon.) Yes, I understand so. das 

10847. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you concur in opinion with Mr. Hamilton, that there would 
be no objection to permitting the heads of departments to appoint the subordinate officers 5 
that is to say, all officers below the rank of assistants ¢ No, I do not concur in that opinion ; 
I think that it would be open to very great objections. ant 

10848. (Chairman.) Will you state those objections ?—I think, in the first place, that while 
it is desirable to give to the heads of departments a due and proper control over their subordi- 
nates, it is not desirable to render that control so entire, and so absolute, as it would be made 
by placing the appointment or the dismissal of every officer in their hands. I think also that, 
without imputing the least blame or defect to any officer, it would scarcely be consistent with 
human nature, or with what we have observed in other establishments, if it did not in the long 
run end in those appointments being conferred on the connections and relatives of the heads of 
departments who had the appointments in their hands. I do not think that any head of a 
department could be entrusted with that power, without the liability to abuse. 

10849. (Lord Wrottesley.) Do you think that there would be any objections to entrusting 
them with that power, supposing a veto were lodged with the Standing Committee, or with 
the managing body, whatever it might be of the Museum ?—TI think there would be something 
invidious in the exercise of that veto; and I think that the question, or the contemplated 
alteration, implies that there has been something unsatisfactory in the appointment of those 
subordinates. I am not a party concerned in those appointments; they rest with the three 
Principal Trustees; but I am not aware that they have been otherwise than well made; they 
have been made, I am sure, with perfect fairness, and I believe in a very satisfactory manner. 
I do not think that there is such an objection to them as would, in any degree, call for or 
justify a change in the disposal of those offices. 

10850. (Chairman.) Do you think that those appointments should be made with any 
reference to the opinion of the heads of the departments ?—I think there may be a distinction 
in those cases. If we are to suppose an assistant in some department requiring a technical 
knowledge, as, for instance, in some of the scientific departments, I think that it may be very 
proper for the Principal Trustees to ascertain the opinion of the head of a department, as to 
the fitness of a particular person. I think there are other departments, as, for instance, those 
connected with manuscripts and printed books, in which it may be possible for a man of literary 
pursuits, or an accomplished scholar, to form as good an opinion as the heads of the depart- 
ments. I think, therefore, that in some cases it might be desirable, and that in others it 
might not be desirable. I think it is a point which may safely be left to the discretion of the 
persons in whom the power is vested. I do not think it necessary in any cases but those 
involving technical aptitude in some especial pursuit. 


Wilham Richard Hamilton, Esq., further examined. 


10851. (Sir P. Egerton.) I wish to call your attention to Question 10567, in answer to 
which you state that the Stanwick antiquities, which are alluded to in the previous question, 
are not in the possession of the Trustees. Do you wish to modify that answer ?—I have since 
ascertained that there is a small collection of British antiquities which came from Stanwick, 
but I had never heard them called the “ Stanwick Collection ;’ and, as far as I could 
ascertain by inquiry afterwards, they were in the Museum, or had been sent to the Museum, 
before the Duke of Northumberland made his offer of sending British antiquities to the 
Museum, if we would have an appropriate place for them. 

10852. Do you not think it advisable that those specimens, which are stated to be of great 
interest, should have some indication as to their nature, the locality in which they were found, 
and of the donor by whom they were presented to the Museum ?—A letter of thanks has been 
returned to the Duke of Northumberland, as I have since ascertained, and they are placed in 
the Museum, amongst other ethnological collections. 

10853. The question had reference to labelling, or some other mode of conveying to the 
public the nature of those antiquities, the donor, and the locality in which they were discovered. 
Do you not think it advisable that such information should be given to the public ?—Yes, I 
am not aware whether they are labelled «« Stanwick Antiquities” or not. 

10854. (Chatrman.) Has your attention been called to the letter of Sir Charles Fellows 
addressed to this Commission in September, 1847 ?—I have read Sir Charles Fellows’ letter, 

10855, Have you read the evidence to which that letter relates?—I have ; but I cannot say 
that I have done so with much attention. Any evidence that I could give would very much 
tally with that of Sir Richard Westmacott, which is generally, as far as I recollect, perfectly 
conformable with the fact. Soon after the Lycian marbles arrived, Sir Charles Fellows, Sir 
Richard Westmacott, and Mr. Hawkins, were consulted upon the most appropriate mode of 
placing them; and they were invited, at least two of them, to send in models, Sir Charles 
Fellows and Sir Richard Westmacott ; they did so, and the model which was sent in by Sir 
Richard Westmacott was generally very, much approved by the Trustees, and that of Sir 
Charles Fellows was objected to.” The result was, that the commission was given to Sir 
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Richard Westmacott to arrange the marbles as he might think best, taking however into 
consultation, whenever he might think it necessary, both Sir Charles Fellows and Mr. 
Hawkins. 

10856. (Lord Seymour.) On the 28th June, 1845, I find that at a Committee the Trustees 


requested that Sir Richard Westmacott, consulting Mr. Hawkins and Sir Charles Fellows, 


would prepare, as he had done in the case of the Elgin collection, a rough model of the 
gallery, showing the arrangement that he would recommend for the marbles intended to be 
placed there ?—They did so. 

10857. The wish of the Trustees was, that Sir Richard Westmacott should consult Mr. 
Hawkins, and that ke should consult Sir Charles Fellows ?—Yes. 

10858. That wish probably arose from a feeling on the part of the Trustees of courtesy 


_ towards Sir Charles Fellows, as he had taken such an interest in the Lycian marbles, that he 


might have an opportunity of considering their position, and how they should be arranged ?— 
That is, that Sir Richard Westmacott should make such arrangement as he might think fit, 


but that he might, when he chose, consult Mr. Hawkins and Sir Charles Fellows; but the 


idea of the Trustees was. that Sir Richard Westmacott was to be the final arbiter; and Sir 
Charles Fellows, I believe, very soon after that resolution, or a resolution to that effect, went 


abroad for a year; and Sir Richard Westmacott has often told me, that he had no opportunity 


at all of consulting Sir Charles Fellows after the first few days. 

10859. Sir Charles Fellows waited on the Trustees in July, 1845, at their request, with a 
model which he had prepared by their desire, did he not ?—Yes. 

10860. Sir Charles Fellows has stated, that on that day the Trustees called in Sir Richard 
Westmacott, and decided to adopt Sir Richard Westmacott’s model, without even seeing him, 
Sir Charles Fellows ?—Very possibly. 

10861. Do you not think that when they had summoned him here with his model, there 
was a little want of courtesy in deciding, without even seeing him, upon a subject in which he 
must have taken such an interest ?—I think they had seen him in the Museum when they went 
to examine the two models. I do not know whether it would be more want of courtesy to 
decide without seeing him, or to request him to come in and to tell him they did not like his 
model. 

10862. Sir Charles Fellows stated in his evidence, in answer to Question 1626, “Sir Richard 
and I each waited, at their request, during their consultation. In about half an hour, Sir 
Richard Westmacott was sent for into the room. He came out and said his model was 
adopted, and that he should doa great many things—alter the monuments to make them per- 
fectly Greek, and that he should put inscriptions from one monument on to another, and asked 
me if [ would help him. I said, ‘ Decidedly I will not be a party to misplacing anything I 
have seen in the country ;’ and from that day to this we have never spoken on the subject of 
the Lycian sculptures. I waited for three-quarters of an hour, and then I sent a messenger in 
to know whether the Trustees would want my attendance any longer. I found that the ‘lrus- 
tees had broken up half an hour before that, and I have never been summoned from that day 
to this to attend them; they had dissolved without calling me in at all ?—I cannot be answer- 
able for the conversation that passed between Sir Charles Fellows and Sir Richard West- 
macott on the subject, but I have not a doubt that that is a correct statement of the facts ; 
though I have no recollection that the Trustees requested Sir C. Fellows to wait their decision, 
or that he was waiting to learn it. 

10863. Without reference to the conversation, of which we know nothing, the facts were, that 
Sir Richard Westmacott and Sir Charles Fellows were both summoned to attend the ‘Trustees ; 
that they had both prepared models according to the wish of the ‘Trustees; that the Trustees 
decided to adopt Sir Charles Westmacott’s model, and that they sent him out of the room with 
that announcement, without even having seen Sir Charles Fellows, who had also prepared a 
model ?—I think that it must have happened so. 

10864. Do you not think, considering the time that Sir Charles Fellows had devoted to this 
subject, that even if his model were the worst model in the world, still that there was a little 
want of courtesy in not seeing him, and trying at least to conciliate his feelings while you 
rejected his model ?—] think I recollect that the Trustees, when they came into the room, did 
not again resume their sittings, that they made up their mind decidedly upon prelerring Sir 
Richard Westmacott’s model, and that having invited him to come in they told him they had 
done so; and we certainly did not see Sir Charles Fellows afterwards. 

10865. (Chairman.) Are not the monuments in question of a class and description which 
require deliberation and contrivance for their proper and final disposal in the Museum, and are 
they not of a description which requires every precaution to prevent mistakes in that arrange- 
ment, which cannot, as in the case of smaller objects, be easily remedied ?—I am not aware 
that any material misplacements have taken place under Sir Richard Westmacott’s direction, 

10866. With respect to the space and light for their accommodation, are you perfectly 
satisfied with their present arrangement in the room in which they are placed ?—With regard 
to the light, I do not think that better could be wished. 

10867. Are not some of those monuments placed so near the wall, that very interesting por- 
tions of them are beyond the reach of observation, except with the assistance of ladders ?—The 
two tombs are very lofty, being restored to their original size to give the public a notion of 
their appearance when complete; but with the exception of part of the sculpture on the largest 
tomb, which cannot be seen from the floor, and which is in a very mutilated state, they are 
sufficiently seen for all purposes of art or study : the other objects, as far as { can judge, are in 
a very ood light: at least quite as good a light as they require. 

10868. In the case of the disposal of monuments of large size, which require adaptation of 
space and light for their proper disposal, is it not the practice of the Trustees to consult the 
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Keeper of the Antiquities as to the arrangements for their reception ’—Yes, generally it has 
been; but Sir Richard Westmacott has always had the placing of them ultimately; but, of 
course, in conference and consultation with the head of the depart ment. — ky big 

10869. Have the Trustees invariably had reason to be satisfied with Sir Richard West- 
macott’s arrangement of the antiquities ?—I believe perfectly. 

10870. Was that so in the case of the Elgin marbles ’—The Trustees never found fault with 
the arrangement of the Elgin marbles. aS 

10871. With respect to those marbles, is it not the fact that arrangements devised and exe. 
cuted by Sir Richard Westmacott were, after a considerable period, totally altered, and an 
arrangement suggested by the Keeper of the Antiquities substituted, which now prevails tlt is 
doubtful whether they have been arranged for the better. The arrangement was certainly 
altered, but there were some advantages in the former disposition which are entirely lost 
sight of in that which has been substituted for it under the direction of the Keeper of the 
Antiquities ; for example, the marbles of the eastern pediment, which face the visitor as he 
enters the room, give an incorrect idea of the relative position in which they stood on the temple, 
which was not the case in the former arrangement, there being then a separation between the two 
extremities which marked the deficiency of several statues in the centre of the group ; whereas 
now an appearance is given of the group being complete, by the triangular form being pre- 
served without a break. But the statues are certainly now under a better light than they were, 

10872. You are understood to say that Sir Richard Westmacott has been invariably em- 
ployed in the placing of objects in the rooms prepared for them. What has been the course 
pursued in the event of the necessity of new buildings, such as that of the Lycian Room, with 
regard to the plan of construction for those rooms: has Sir Richard Westmacott ever been con- 
sulted on that point ?— Not upon the construction. 

10873. In the case of the Lycian Room, was Mr. Hawkins consulted as to the formation of 
the room for the reception of those antiquities ?—I cannot charge my memory that any posi- 
live application was made to Mr. Hawkins for his opinion upon the form of the room. All 
that was required by the Trustees was, that a room as large as the circumstances would allow 
should be prepared for the Lycian antiquities; but that instruction was given long before the 
great mass of those antiquities arrived. It was constructed with a view to contain those which 
were promised, but the extent of the collection much exceeded our expectations, 

10874. Is it, in your opinion, at all an essential function of the office of Keeper of An- 
tiquities, that he should be competent to arrange the objects which are placed under his care? 
—Certainly. 

10875. Does it not appear that in the present arrangement the Keeper of Antiquities is 
superseded in that function?—It does not always follow necessarily that the Keeper of An- 
tiquities is the most competent person to superintend or direct the arrangement of a large col- 
lection of ancient marbles. 

10876. But in the case of any other collection in the Museum, would you go beyond the 
walls of the Museum for the superintendence of the arrangement of the specimens ?—I suppose 
that the Trustees would not hesitate in getting further advice if they thought it necessary. 

10877. On what ground do you consider that the services of Sir Richard Westmacott are 
taken into the employment of the Trustees—is it on the ground of artistic eminence or archzeo- 
logical science ?—Artistic eminence in the first instance, and as being the best archeologist 
among the sculptors, or as being supposed to be so, 

10878. Is Sir Richard Westmacott paid for his services to the Museum ?—He sends in bills 
for work done, and charges by the day, I think, but I would not like to answer exactly whether 
he himself is paid: I know that he is not paid any salary. 

10879. (Lord Seymour.) Are you aware whether those sums appear in the accounts which 
are annually presented to Parliament ?—No bills which are brought to the Trustees appear in 
the accounts which are presented to Parliament. 

10880. No individual bills for purchases appear, but the accounts are prepared having 
reference to the expenditure for each department, are they not 7—Yes. 

10881. And the money, when it is voted by Parliament, is appropriated to the different 
departments ?—Yes. 

10882. Then out of what fund is Sir Richard Westmacott paid ?—I forget the exact heading, 
but I think it is for “ arranging and placing antiquities.” It may not occur in all the years. 

10883. The sum would be taken out of the fund intended to be spent for the Department of 
Antiquities ?—Certainly. 

10884. So far, therefore, the employment of a second person, instead of entrusting the duty 
to the head of the Department of Antiquities, goes to diminish the fund belonging to that 
department ’—It is not taken out of the fund appropriated to the purchase of antiquities, 

10885. I observe an actual expenditure from Christmas, 1847, to Christmas, 1848, of 6522. 
for ‘‘ repairing and fixing antiquities?” —Yes, 

10886. Do you suppose that Sir Richard Westmacott was paid for his services out of that 
sum ?—Certainly. 

10887. In the previous year, between Christmas, 1846, and Christmas, 1847, the actual ex- 
penditure for “ repairing and fixing antiquities,” was 867/,?—That may have included the new 
arrangemnts for the Athenian or Elgin marbles. 

10888. Would such a payment, being made in the Department of Antiquities, be signed by 
the head of that department before it was paid ?—JI should think not. 

10889. Then Mr. Hawkins would not vouch for the expenditure which had taken place 
oe his department in that case ?—That would be taken entirely on the credit of Sir Richard 

‘estmacott. 


10890. (Lord Wrottesley.) Are the whole of the sums that are entered under the head of 
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_ © Fixing and repairing antiquities,” paid to Sir Richard Westmacott? Does he pay the work- 


men, or in what manner is that arranged ?—There may be some small expenses incurred 
under the head of « repairing and fixing antiquities,” which are not conducted by Sir Richard 
Westmacott, but the Commissioners will observe, that it was absolutely necessary for the 


| Trustees to put the whole of this business into the hands of an accomplished sculptor. If the 


keeper of the department alone had had the arrangement, he must have employed a common 
mason, with ordinary workmen, under whose management accidents might have happened, and 
some of the finest works of art in the world,—alluding to the Elgin marbles,—might have 


been seriously and irremediably injured. Much of the work done by Sir R. Westmacott for 


the Museum requires the utmost care and vigilance, and can only be well done by the most 


experienced workman, 

10891. (Lord Seymour.) The communications to Sir Richard Westmacott were not made 
through the Principal Librarian ?—Probably not; they were communications which were sup- 

osed to be direct from the Trustees to him. 

10892. I find that by a Minute of October 23, 1847, at a Committee, “a letter was read 
from Mr. Smirke to Sir Henry Ellis, respecting the Lycian Gallery, and the Committee de- 
termined that the Lycian Gallery should be opened to the public.” I find that on Nov. 13, 
1847, «« the Principal Librarian stated, that when Mr. Smirke reported that the Lycian Gallery 
might be opened to the public, he meant so far as finished by the architect only.” The Prin- 
cipal Librarian was not aware, or had forgotten, that Sir Richard Westmacott had not entirely 
completed the arrangement of the sculpture; and the communications of the Trustees having 
been made direct to Sir Richard Westmacott, and not through the Principal Librarian, led to 
that error, that the Principal Librarian did not know the progress of the work, and in conse- 


quence the Lycian Gallery was ordered to be opened before it could be opened to the public? —. 


| There may, perhaps, have been some trifling misunderstanding of that kind. 


10893. (Chairman.) ‘Then you think, upon the whole, that the Trustees were fully justified 
in the course of putting the arrangement and disposal of antiquities of this description, entirely 
in the hands of a gentleman who is not an officer of the Museum, and other than the head of 
the Department of Antiquities ?—Under the circumstances, I think they would have been very 
culpable if they had not. 

10894. (Lord Seymour.) The object of the Trustees is rather to encourage persons who 
seek antiquities in different parts of the world, in offering them to the Museum, is it not ?— 


| Certainly. 


10895. With a view to that object, is it not desirable that whoever is employed by tne Trus- 
tees, should communicate, in as courteous a manner as possible, with the person who has dis- 


_ covered, or who offers the antiquities ?— Undoubtedly. 


10896. If there is a difference of opinion between the two persons, as there was between Sir 
Richard Westmacott and Sir Charles Fellows, it would naturally lead to a further difficulty in 
coming to a good understanding for the arrangement, would it not?—If there were such a 


| difficulty, certainly. 


10897. Are you not aware that there was such a difference between Sir R. Westmacott and 
Sir Charles Fellows ?—Not before the ultimate decision of the Trustees to put the business 


| entirely in Sir Richard Westmacott’s hands. 


10898. You are not aware that Sir Richard. Westmacott said that he could have no 


communication with Sir Charles Fellows, because he knew that they differed so entirely ?— Not 
at all. 

10899. Do you not think that if Sir Richard Westmacott had such a difference of opinion, 
he should have acquainted the Trustees with that difference of opinion?—It depended on the 
extent of the difference of opinion. Sir Charles Fellows is no antiquary or archeologist ; his 


| judgment, therefore, with regard to the appropriate disposition of marbles could have no 


reat weight with the Trustees. 

10900. I asked Sir Richard Westmacott this question—‘ Do you happen to know whether 
the Trustees were aware that you started with this difference between yourself and Sir Charles 
Fellows?” To which he answered, “I do not imagine that the Trustees had knowledge of 
any thing of the sort ?”—That agrees with what I was saying. 

10901. And the Trustees accordingly, imagining that Sir Richard Westmacott and Sir 
Charles Fellows could meet on friendly terms, proposed that they should so meet and consult 
together; that was their recommendation in June, 1845 ; that was again their recommendation 
on July, 26th, 1845, when the Trustees came to this determination—‘ The arrangement pro- 
posed by Sir Richard Westmacott was generaily approved, subject to such alterations as, after 
a further examination of Sir Charles Fellows’s model, and consultation with him, Sir Richard 
should think it expedient to adopt.” The Trustees, therefore, imagined that Sir Charles Fel- 
lows and Sir Richard Westmacott were on friendly terms ?—Certainly. 

10902. They were not aware that there was that difference of opinion which made it. totally 
impossible that they should meet and consult together on the model ?—There might be a very 
strong difference of opinion between Sir Richard Westmacott and Sir Charles Fellows, with 
regard to the general disposition of the Lycian Marbles, without there being any un- 
friendly feeling between them. We were not at all aware that it was likely to occasion any 
thing disagreeable; and Sir Charles Fellows leaving England very soon after that event, put it 
out of Sir Richard Westmacott’s power to have any communication with him, even should 
he have desired it. 

10903. (Chairman.) It appears on the second examination of Sir Charles Fellows, that it 
was only by his casual interference that grave errors appear to have been avoided in the dis- 
posal of certain specimens of Lycian inscriptions ?—I think that difficulty has been answered 
by Sir Richard Westmacott, but I am not aware of what is alluded to. 
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10904. Was not that a case in which it would have been very desirable that Sir Charles Fel- | 
lows should have been consulted. It would appear that these inscriptions were in process of | 


being placed, without any reference to his report or his opinion on the matter 7—I am not aware 
of the fact. 


10905. (Lord Seymour.) Do you think that Sir Richard Westmacott has arranged those | 


marbles in a manner suitable to their study as antiquities, or rather with a view to their agree- 


able arrangement for persons passing through the room ?—TI think that he has consulted both | 


equally. All those parts which could possibly be wanted for study are within reach, 6 

10906. Sir Charles Fellows stated, “ There is a stone which is unsightly, but which is ex 
tremely interesting ; it is the cap-stone of a monument forming a lion’s seat. ‘The lions are on 
either side, and the seat is in the centre between them; underneath was a tenant or projecting 
square, showing that it had been put upon the top of a monument. On examining the monu- 
ment near, I found that there was a hole in the cap corresponding with this, showing that this 
cap belonged to that monument. ‘This, or a similar emblem, is represented in a landscape view 
by the ancient people of the city of Xanthus; therefore, I attribute some importance to this, 
Since its arrival in the Museum, in order to make it rest on the floor, this indication has been 
eut off.” Do you think that is a good mode of treating antiquities ?—I think that is also an 
swered by Sir Richard Westmacott, but I am not aware of the fact, 

10907. (Chairman.) Will you state how the ‘Trustees proceeded, when they had informa. 
tion as to the nature of the Lycian monuments which were likely to arrive? What was their 
form of proceeding with regard to the formation of the room for their reception? Was Mr, 
Hawkins consulted ?—I presume that he was consulted, but I cannot charge myself with the 
details of what they did. It will all appear on the minutes. 

10908. Is it not the fact that the room, when it was constructed, was found too small ?—It 
was perhaps too small for the objects which did arrive ; but it was not expected that so many 
would be sent ; at the same time the arrangement does great credit to Sir Richard Westmacott 
for his ingenuity and judgment in placing them ; and it was thought desirable by the Trustees 
that they should all be in one room. 

10909. Sir Charles Fellows states in his letter that ‘the monuments are now so placed that 
it is utterly impossible from any point in the gallery to see the: highly interesting sculptured 
portions from which alone the monuments derive their value ?’?—This could not be avoided 
without sacrificing what was considered as of more importance; namely, the rebuilding those 
monuments in their original form and size. There is nothing remarkable in the sculptures 
but what can be equally well seen in casts or drawings: and they are too much mutilated to be 
of use as objects of art. 

10910. You think that the statement is erroneous ?—Yes; I have not heard a single coms 
plaint on the part of the different persons whom I have conducted into that room as to the 
general arrangement of them. 

10911. (Lord Seymour.) I wish to call your attention more particularly to the statement of 
Sir Richard Westmacott on this subject. He was asked, “ Do you remember when those in- 
structions were given ?’? To which he answers, ‘* It was in 1845. Were you then instructed 
to hold: any communications with Sir Charles Fellows, or his architect or artist?—Yes. At 
that meeting of the Trusteés?—Yes. The Trustees, after meeting in the room, had walked 
through the Museum, and they met. me there, and they met Sir Charles Fellows there. Did 
you meet in the room in which these remains are locked up?—No. Was the room in which 
those antiquities now are, selected at that time for the purpose of receiving them ?—The room 
was building at the time. And you were told that they were to be deposited in that room, and 
arranged there?—Yes. In the hearing of Sir Charles Fellows ?—Yes. Were you desired by 
the Trustees to prepare a model, or did you do so of your own accord ?—I was desired 
by the Trustees to prepare a model. Showing the manner in which you thought they should 
be disposed in that room?—Yes, the way in which I thought they should be disposed, 
You made a model ?—Yes. Did you make that after a communication with Sir Charles 
Fellows ?—I had no communication particularly with Sir Charles Fellows.”” Now, you will 
observe, that the Trustees had requested, as 1 supposed in courtesy to Sir Charles: Fellows, 
that Sir Richard Westmacott should hold some communication with him. It appears that 
Sir Richard Westmacott held no such communication with Sir Charles Fellows, and did not 
acquaint the ‘Trustees that he could hold no such communication, Do you not see that such 
a course of proceeding must be somewhat offensive to persons who have expended great labour 
and trouble in collecting and discovering antiquities, with a view of placing them in this 
Museum ?—I suppose that Sir Richard Westmacott had his reasons for not consulting Sir 
Charles Fellows; that is, he probably knew that they already differed very much with regard 
to the principle of arrangement, and dividing or keeping together the different objects which 
came from Lycia; and that, therefore, he thought it useless to consult him, but he had access 
to the drawings made on the spot. 

10912. As he allowed the Trustees in June, 1845, to recommend that he should consult 
him, and as he allowed them again in July, 1845, to repeat, after seeing his model, that he 

should consult with Sir Charles Fellows, would it not have been more proper for him to have 
acquainted them at once that there was that artistic difference, or whatever was the difference, 
between him and Sir Charles Fellows, which made it very difficult for them to have any com- 
munication ?—It would have placed the Trustees in a much more difficult position. ‘They must 
have had the two gentlemen to battle it out with, the one against the other; and, in all 
probability, they never could have arrived at such a good arrangement as thev have done. The 
Trustees felt that they must place, ultimately, the disposition of the marbles in the hands of 
One person who might consult, and who was advised to consult, one or two others; but if he 
found that they were of no assistance to him, he did perfectly right in acting on his own Judgment. 
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10913. But do you not think that in such a case, persons in the high station of the Trustees W. R. Hamilton, 


might more easily have conciliated Sir Charles Fellows, than leaving him with the jealousy 
and misunderstanding that he felt towards Sir Richard Westmacott ’—They might have con- 
ciliated Sir Charles Fellows to Sir Richard Westmacott, but I do not think that they would 
have succeeded in combining their two plans. The Trustees have never failed, except perhaps 
in that one instance, (in not calling in Sir Charles Fellows to tell him that his model was not 
approved, ) to show the utmost courtesy and gratitude to Sir Charles Fellows, complimenting 
a in very high terms, and applying to the Government for honours to be bestowed on 
im. 

10914. (Chairman.) You were understood to say, that you had never heard of any com- 
plaint, which would qualify your general approbation of the arrangement of the Lycian 
marbles. In Question 1761, Mr, Hawkins was asked, “Do you think it would be possible, 
under the present arrangement, to construct any galleries by which the higher parts should be 
inspected by those who wish to have an accurate inspection of them?” The answer is, “I 
think it would be difficult, without altering the position of those two large monuments. Your 
Lordship observes, they are so very close to the wall that it would hardly be possible to put 


«a gallery ; but they cannot be well seen without a gallery.’? Does not that imply considerable 


imperfection in the arrangement. of those monuments ?—It implies Mr. Hawkins’ conviction, 


‘that they may be wrongly placed. If it were thought that a gallery was desirable, I conceive 
‘that there is plenty of room for one to be made. 


10915. But is it not the fact, with respect to those monuments, that the higher portions of 
them are portions of great interest to the archeologist ?—I should think not ; they are ina 
very bad state of preservation. 

10916. (Lord Wrottesley.) With respect to the Lycian marbles, I supposed that the object 


-of the Trustees was, to leave the whole superintendence of the matter to Sir Richard West- 


macott ; and, consistently with that determination, to give as little offence as possible to Sir 
Charles Fellows ?—Certainly, There was not the slightest disposition at that time, or since, 
in the Trustees, to show any want of courtesy to Sir Charles Fellows; on the contrary, they 
have always felt the greatest gratitude towards him for the energy that he has displayed, and 
the service which he has rendered. There are one or two subjects which I should not like to 


‘omit to bring before the Commissioners :— 


I. I have never been asked my opinion on the registration. I should therefore beg leave 
to say, that as regards the present system of registration in the Secretary’s Office, from all I 
have seen of the mode in which it is done, and the use it is put to, I must confess that the first 
deprives it of all serious and real check on the departments, and that the only eventual use that 
can be made of it is, that in case the lists and registers kept in each department should be lost 
or burned, these transcripts of them might in a measure supply their place. These transcripts 
are, in all cases, except in the instance of the Printed Book Department, copies made by the 
Secretary’s clerks of the entries sent or fetched down from time to time from the departments, 
and are not generally compared with the articles themselves, nor are such transcripts authenti- 
cated or acknowledged by the keeper of the departments, on which they are supposed to be a 
check. In the Printed Book Department, these registers or inventories are indeed made up from 
the books themselves, but often inaccurately, and by persons whocannot be considered asthe most 
competent to copy and identify titles and books; and as they are not afterwards submitted to 
the Keeper, nor compared by him with the books when returned into the library, nor certified 
as correct by him, or one of his assistants, they are in fact only registers of property not at the 
time in his possession. The bills of books sent in from time to time by the Keeper of the 


‘department, are the best checks for the property purchased for the Museum; and these bills 


are in all instances certified as correct by the Keeper. It should also not be lost sight of, that 


“this introduction of inventories or registers, taken in the Secretary’s department, has proved 
to be one of the most fruitful sources of the misunderstandings, such as they are, which have in 
.a degree interrupted the course of the Museum business. 


II. Ifthis system of registration be done away with, great reductions may be made in the 
expense of the Secretary’s office; and from all my experience and observation on this point, 
I am decidedly of opinion that the office of Secretary, as distinct from that of Principal 
Librarian, is not called for; the duties may easily be performed by the Principal Librarian, 
with the assistance of a superior and confidential clerk—not an Assistant Secretary : this last 
office being avowedly temporary, from year to year, and having been created at a time when 
the present Secretary was oppressed by a very severe illness, which rendered him unequal to 
the efficient performance of his duties without some additional assistance; those duties being 
at the same time also increased in a degree by the services called for by Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners. A Principal Librarian, if active and intelligent, with proper clerical aid, can 
easily perform the duties of Principal Librarian, General Supervisor of the house, Secretary to 
the Trustees, and keeper of the accounts and expenditure. This last duty of the depart- 
ment is, I believe, very satisfactorily conducted. t Shall 

III. Questions have been asked, how far it may be expedient, as a rule, to insist on having 
new publications and periodicals, foreign as well as home, made immediately available to the 
readers, or whether they should be reserved for public use, till they may be conveniently arranged, 
completed, and bound in entire volumes. My own opinion is, that the Museum is Or was 
intended rather for a depository of rare and valuable works in the first instance, than as a 
great depository for all works which for one reason or other ought to be preserved for the use 
of the ordinary reader, whether for useful, scientific, or mixed and general purposes ; and in 
this order would I class the exertions which ought to be made to complete the collections, 
not only in the Printed Book Department, but also, mutatis mutandis, in the other depart- 


ments; I think, therefore, without entering into further detail, that it would be ee that 
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no new publication, whether an ordinary printed book or periodical, foreign or domestic, should 
be allowed to be delivered to the reader till twelve months after it shall have been published. 
This would reduce the number of ephemeral readers, and give more accommodation to those 
who come for real study ; and it would be but fair to the trade. Some exceptions might be 
allowed at the discretion of the keeper of the department, in regard to the purchase and 
delivery of expensive illustrations, whether of objects of natural history or of the fine arts, which 
being out of the reach of the general reader, might not inappropriately be procured and imme- 
diately made available, and thus contribute to make known the most important facts and 
phenomena in the world of nature and art. _ 

10917. Do you mean that expensive periodical works should still be accessible to the reader, 
while other periodical works should not ?—Yes. a, 

10918. Are not expensive works the very works which it would be most unadvisable to leave 
open to the reader until they are bound and put together? Are they not the very works which 
are most injured from the form in which they are often published ?—I do not allude particu- 
larly to periodical works, but to the delivery of expensive illustrations, which are not likely to 
be purchased by the general student.. 

10919. There are some works, such as travels, and works of that kind, which are not strictly 
called periodicals, but which are published in numbers. Do not you see an inconvenience in 
making accessible to readers, the numbers of those works as they come out; for this reason, 
that a work is most liable to be injured when it is in that state?—That will be a case for the 
discretion of the Keeper of the Printed Book Department; and if he found that a work, coming 
out at different and uncertain periods, was liable to be injured, he would not purchase it; but I 
would leave it to his discretion. 

10920. You would not purchase the work as it came out ?—I would not purchase it, and 
then hide it for years. 

10921. Would you not, having purchased it, wait until it had been bound, before you 
rendered it accessible to the reader ?—I would leave it to the keeper’s discretion, 

10922, « D’Urville’s Tracts,” for instance ?—Yes. 

IV. On the subject of patronage, I am strongly of opinion that it ought not be given to 
the Trustees as a body, for the reason, amongst others, which I have already given in my 
former evidence, nor again to the heads of departments, as this would be liable to many 
and self-evident abuses; but possibly an arrangement somewhat of the following description 
might deserve consideration :—that the appointment of the Keeper of each department, his 
Assistant Keeper, and of his assistants, should be made by the Principal Trustees as at pre- 
sent; but not till after a statement, made and addressed to them by the Board, of the re- 
quisite qualifications; and that the person so appointed, or intended to be so appointed, by 
the Principal. Trustees, should previously be subjected to an examination, with regard to 
his, fitness, by the Board of Trustees summoned specially ad hoc, at which the head of the 
departmentshould be present. That the temporary or occasional assistants, and attendants, 
permanent, or supernumerary, should be selected by the chief of each department, after a 
somewhat similar requirement on the part of the Trustees, and subject to similar examinatiom 
by the Board at: one of their usual meetings. That no assistant keeper should be considered 
as entitled of right.to succeed as head of the department. 

VY. Allusions. have been made by the Commissioners to the reluctance evinced by the 
Trustees to discharge an assistant in the Department of Printed Books, though earnestly soli- 
cited to do so, by, the head of the department; and in the answer given it was stated that the 
Committee, in their report on the subject, which was adopted by the Board, was not unanimous. 
I believe I was the dissentient, and I am still of opinion that we ought, under all the cireum- 
stances of the case, to have paid a greater deference to Mr, Panizzi’s opinion, who is now 
placed ina very unpleasant and false position in regard to that person, by our subsequent 
decision, 

10923. You have stated that the persons to be appointed as assistants, should be examined 
by the Trustees ?-—Yes. 

10924. Do you not think that it would be advisable that all appointments of that. kind should 
be, in the first instance, probationary—say for a year—and that they should not be confirmed 
without a report from the head of the department, that the assistant was found useful in his 
situation?-—It might be very desirable that it should be so. I would, however, make a dis- 
tinction between the regular assistants and the temporary assistants. The former, generally 
speaking, are persons—I rather speak of the Antiquity Department—who have a certain 
amount of classical education, and who haye been induced, perhaps, to leave another line of life 
in which they may have been embarked, to come into this Museum, and it would be hard to 
subject them to a year’s trial. : 

10925. Do you think that it would be hard in all cases to say, that the rule in the Museum 
was, that whoever came, his services during the first year must be considered as probationary, 
it being understood that the Trustees would confirm his appointment, unless they found strong 
reasons for not doing so?—It is a question that. deserves consideration; but the principle would 
be of novel application in this country, and the strict and correct application of it would be 
attended with many difficulties. 

10926. Do you think that, with regard to the supernumerary assistants, it would be better at 
once to revise the establishment, and to fix the establishment, and to do away with the system 
of supernumeraries’—The duties are so rapidly increasing from year to year, that if all the 
present supernumeraries were placed on the establishment, in all probability in 18 months 
additional hands would be required, 

10927. (Chairman.) Do you not think that it would be desirable to draw a stronger 
distinction than is now observed, between those duties which are not likely to be discharged, and 
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to cease in a short time, and those which are obviously temporary ?—Is it not the fact that many 
supernumeraries, as they are called, have been employed ten years together in the Museum 
under that designation ?—Certainly ; and if they conduct themselves properly, they ought to 
be put on the establishment, either by promotion or by addition to the permanent staff. 

10928. Do you think it right that the removal of servants from one department to another 
should take place, without previous notice to the head of the department? A representation has 
been made to the effect that a valuable servant was removed from one department, where his 
services were extremely efficient, without any notice to the head of the department ?—That 
is an unusual case; but it was done, I believe, in order to give promotion to a deserving indi- 
vidual. 

10929. There is no objection taken to the proceeding, but merely to the want of due 
preparation on the part of the head of the department for such an accident?—It was probably 
an oversight that such eommunication was not made to the head of the department. I beg 
leave to add to the foregoing suggestions :— 

VI. That the time must shortly arrive, when it will be necessary to take into consideration 
the expediency of dividing into two the present overgrown department of antiquities; making 
the custody of medals, gems, and other minor and valuable objects, a separate department, 
quite distinct from that of the Greek marbles, Egyptian and Etruscan monuments, &c. 


[The Witness withdrew. ] 


Adjourned sine die. 


TuEspay, June 26, 1849. 
The Eart of ELLESMERE in the Chair. ' 


Viscount Cannine, Lord Wrorrestey, Sir P. Ecerton, Sir Roprerick I. Murcuison, 
The Lorp ApvocatTr. 


Sir Frederic Madden further examined. 


10930. (Chatrman.) In your letter to the Commissioners, you allude particularly to two 
questions in Mr, Panizzi’s evidence, upon which you wish to give some explanation. The 
first question to which you allude is 9261; will you have the goodness to state what you 
wish to state with reference to that question and answer ?—It appears to me, that in this 
question there is blame imputed to myself, in regard to giving or not giving a key to Mr. 
Panizzi of certain cases in which select manuscripts were placed. I hope to show that if 
there is any blame, the blame does not rest with myself; and that if there was any delay, that 
delay was not occasioned at all by me. In Question 4244, which has reference to the one 
before us, 9261, Mr. Panizzi was asked at what period the presses at the end of the room, 
where the Grenville books now are, were evacuated and placed at his disposal? His 
answer is, “ It must have been some time in August or September last year that the order 
was given to empty the presses; I had not, certainly, the room available on the 14th of 
October.” In addition to that, in answer to Question 9261, Mr. Panizzi states—* The 
moment the glazed eastern presses in that room were cleared of manuscripts, I wished to make 
use of them to arrange at once the books.’ And he then adds, that Sir Henry Ellis lent 
him a key of those presses ; that I objected to his retaining the key ; that the key, in conse- 
quence, was returned to Sir Henry Ellis; and that that caused a delay of six or eight 
weeks. If the Commissioners will allow me, I wish to show, entirely and plainly, the 
whole question as to the keys of that room. When I was first called before the Trustees, 
on the 9th of January, 1847, with regard to the temporary accommodation of the Grenville 
Library, I mentioned, as one difficulty to acceding to such a request, that the locks of that 
room were locks appropriated to the use of the manuscripts. A portion of the presses, 
namely those at the east end, were fitted with a select key; the rest of the presses were 
fitted with the general key of the department. The Trustees, in consequence, resolved that 
the locks should be altered, and I will read an extract from the Minute to prove it :—“ 9th of 
January, 1847. It was suggested that the Western Manuscript Room was unoccupied, ex- 
cepting the glazed cases at the east end of the room, and that Mr. Grenville’s library might 
be, pro tempore, arranged there. Mr. Panizzi stated, that when the additional building to 
the east of the King’s Library was completed, Mr. Grenville’s collection might, perhaps, be 
well placed in that building. The Trustees resolved that Mr. Grenville’s collection 
should be, pro tempore, deposited in this room. With regard to the alteration of the 
locks, securing those presses in which Mr. Grenville’s books should be deposited, the 
Principal Librarian was instructed to give such direction as might appear to him to be 
proper.’ Three days after that Minute, on the 12th of January, Sir Henry Ellis came 
to my room, and jas to me, upon the suggestion of Mr. Panizzi, that, to save ex- 
pense and delay, I should lend him the keys of those presses. I was very unwilling to do 
it, upon principle, but Sir Henry Ellis urged that I should do it. I then agreed to allow 
Mr. Panizzi to have four keys of those presses; and I state this, for fear that I should be 
accused of keeping back or concealing anything that took place. Onthe next day, the 13th, 
Sir Henry Ellis showed me a letter from Mr. Panizzi to himself, in which he insisted upon 
having six keys, and said, that if he did not have six keys, he refused to remove the Grenville 
library. I declined to accede to such a proposition, and, in consequence, Sir Henry Ellis 
gave orders to have the locks altered, and they were altered. This proceeding was followed 
up by an application from Mr. Panizzi to the Trustees, for the use of the eastern glazed 
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presses, in which the manuscripts under the select key were deposited. It came before the 
‘Prustees on the 23rd of January, and a resolution was passed by them, “ That it was not their 
intention to interfere with the occupation of the glazed cases in the new room appropriated 
to manuscripts, such cases being already filled with manuscripts, placed there by the keeper 
of the department.” That resolution, a twelvemonth afterwards, was entirely contradicted 
by the following Minute, made on the 12th of February, 1848, and without any reference 
to myself—*'That the manuscripts be removed from the cases at the east end of the western 
room, as soon as Mr. Smirke can prepare cases now in the Manuscript Department for 
their reception ;”—thus at once domg away with the previous resolution. Such cases were 
prepared by the architect, under my direction, in the south room of the Department of 
Manuscripts. On the 5th of August, 1848, when I was absent from town, and conse- 
quently again without being consulted, the Trustees came to this resolution:—* The 
Trustees understanding that the south room of the Manuscript Department was com- 
pleted as to the glazing of the cases at the south end, directed Sir Henry Ellis to have 
the manuscripts, now at the east end of the room in which the Grenville library is depo- 
sited, removed with as little delay as possible.” I happened to be in town on the 10th of 
August, and Mr. Cureton showed me the Minute, saying, that he was of course prepared 
to carry out the direction of Sir Henry Ellis on this point, and wishing to know where [ 
would have the manuscripts placed. My only answer was, that they should be placed in 
the presses in the south room prepared for them. ‘The manuscripts, in consequence, were 
removed on the llth and J2th, the two following days. I requested, at the same time, 
Mr. Cureton to apply to Sir Henry Ellis, for an order to have the locks altered of those 
presses which were to be evacuated in the room where the Grenville books were placed, as 
they were the locks of the select cases of the Manuscript Department. Mr. Cureton applied 
to Sir Henry Ellis, and an order was given to that effect. On my return to town on the 4th 
of September, not only were my manuscripts entirely removed, but the whole of the locks 
on one side of the presses were removed also, and in the hands of the locksmith to be altered. 
Virtually from that time I had given up the presses altogether; I had nothing more to do 
with them, and Mr. Panizzi, at that moment, if he had pleased, might have made use of 
such presses. I heard no more, in fact, of the keys at all until the 27th of October, when 
Sir Henry Ellis informed me that he had given a key of the select glazed cases, at the 
end of the room where the Grenville books are, to Mr. Panizzi, without first asking my 
consent. 

10931. (The Lord Advocate.) The manuscripts having been by this time removed ?— 
The manuscripts having been removed on the 11th and 12th of August. I remonstrated 
against this proceeding, and wrote a letter to Sir Henry Ellis, expressing my disapproba- 
tion. On the next day, the 28th of October, Sir Henry Ellis replied to my letter, from 
which I will quote the following passages :—‘I have received your note, and make no 
question but that I did wrong in placing the key of the glazed cases of the outer room of 
your department in Mr. Panizzi’s hands. The locks of the presses had been ordered 
so far back as August last to be changed, and I thought the change had been made. 
Mr. Panizzi was pressing, and asked if I had not my own key. I found a key upon my 
bunch which opened the cases, and I lent it to him, expressly only till I could see you ; 
believing it to be the key of those cases only which Mr. Cureton had emptied, and with no 
knowledge whatever, till you told me so, that it would open any portion of your depart- 
ment, and more especially the select cases. J had taken for granted, in so long a course 
of time as from August to the end of October, that the locks had been changed, as had 
been directed, in the cases which had been abandoned. ‘The lending of the key was a 
mistake which I was certainly drawn into at the moment ; not seeing, that by so doing, the 
locks not having been altered, I was in reality acting contrary to the intention of our 
statutes.” The article in the statutes to which Sir Henry Ellis there appears to refer, I 
would beg leave to point out to the notice of the Commissioners, It occurs at page 12, 
where it is stated, in reference to the Principal Librarian, that he is “ to produce any 
objects being of such value as not to be trusted to the charge of the assistants, which 
may be urgently wanted during the allowed absence of the keeper in those depart- 
ments, where there is only one officer. In order to perform the duty mentioned in the 
last paragraph, and in order that he may be enabled to exercise, at all times, the 
power of examining the state of the collections in each department, which visitation 
or examination shall take place in the presence of the Keeper of the Department 
visited, or, in his absence, of the Secretary, the Principal Librarian shall have a 
pass-key of every room, and of every case where any of the collections of the Museum may 
be deposited. ‘The pass-key of the cases’shall be deposited in a box with two locks, the 
keys of which shall be kept by the Principal Librarian and Secretary respectively.” Now, 
I submit, that the Principal Librarian, although he was entitled to a pass-key of every 
case in my department, yet he was not entitled to use it except in my presence, and far 
less to lend it to an officer without my leave or sanction at all. I repeat, that if any delay 
ought to be attributed to any one, lam not at all answerable for it. The manuscripts 
were cleared out immediately on the requisition of the Principal Librarian, and all that 
remained was to have the locks altered. Upon Sir Henry Ellis coming to me on the 27th 
of October, I reminded him (which he had forgotten), that the locks had been ordered to 
be altered. Sir Henry Ellis sent for the locksmith, and the locksmith stated before me and 
Sir Henry Ellis, that the delay was occasioned in consequence of his waiting for orders from 
Mr. Panizzi. That is all I have to say on that subject. 

10932. (Chatrman.) Will you have the goodness to go to Question 9236?—In the answer of 
Mr. Panizzi to Question 9236, he again throws a sort of blame upon myself, as not being able 
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to distinguish between what is printed and what is manuscript, in the case of some volumes in 
Chinese ; and his statement requires correction. In July, 1846, I was informed by the Secre- 
tary, that a large collection of books and manuscripts in Chinese had been presented by order 
of Lord Aberdeen, the Secretary of State, which had previously belonged to the Morrison 
Library ; and that Mr. Prevost, the Chinese scholar, would select such manuscript volumes as 
were in the collection, and transfer them to my department. I utterly deny having claimed 
any one of the volumes in the collection, or having mistaken a manuscript for a printed book. 
Mr. Prevost selected the manuscripts; and they came to me from the Secretary’s Department 
in three divisions—in September and October, 1846, and in January, 1847. The number was 
considerable, amounting to 106 volumes in manuscript and 121 maps. The whole of those 
were bound under my direction, aided by the slips of Mr. Prevost shortly describing such 
volumes, which were sent to me with the manuscripts themselves, Shortly after I had received 
the last portion, Mr. Prevost called my attention to six printed volumes, but containing several 
manuscript notes, and additions of engravings and small loose fragments; and Mr. Prevost 
stated, that a perfect copy of the same work was already in the Printed Library, and that 
therefore he thought it best that I should have this copy in my own. I had no other course 
but to consent, merely telling Mr. Prevost that I should be obliged to ask him to have the 
goodness to arrange the loose fragments, before the book was bound. The volumes were sent 
to me on the 5th of February! 1847: and this is the original ticket of Mr. Prevost, sent with 
the volumes so described—** KanG@ HE TSZE TIEN: the Imperial Dictionary of Kane ux, inter- 
leaved with manuscript notes, and containing all through a multitude of little prints or engray- 
vings.” ‘These volumes were reserved for the binder, until Mr. Prevost could have an oppor- 
tunity of arranging them ; and on the 11th of January last, I applied to the Trustees for that 
purpose.— Sir Frederic Madden requests that Mr. Prevost, of the Printed Department, may 
be allowed, with Mr. Panizzi’s sanction, to arrange for the binder the Additional manuscript 
16597-16602, containing the Imperial Chinese Dictionary of Kane ug, filled with numerous 
loose memoranda and drawings, which no one would be competent to place, except he were 
acquainted with the Chinese language.” Mr. Prevost accordingly arranged those slips. From 
Mr. Panizzi’s answer, it would appear as if he went away from the Printed Department, that 
he catalogued them, and that he came back again, but it is not so; Mr. Prevost never moved 
from the library; I sent the manuscripts to him; he arranged them in the library where he 
usually sits; he did not catalogue them at all; he merely arranged the loose fragments and 
slips for the binder,—and that is all I had to do with the transaction. If Mr. Panizzi had 
wished to have the work, he might have been welcome to it, because it entailed considerable 
trouble on myself, and also expense in binding, on account of the labour and the time which 
were necessary to secure the loose fragments. I only dwell upon this, because Mr. Panizzi has 
particularly referred back again to his previous answers 4185 to 4187, as if to prove that I 
really am incompetent to decide between a printed Chinese book and a manuscript. Now, I 
plead guilty to nothing of the kind; I consider mycelf perfectly competent to judge between 
them; but even Chinese scholars are sometimes at fault, and I will give the Commissioners a 
proof of it. aad ; 

10953. I think that it is hardly necessary ; for it seems to me that your explanation is quite 
sufficient ?—Then I will only add one more paragraph to what I have stated ; and that is this, 
that the entry in the register of my department, made shortly after the book was received, in 
February, 1847, is to the following effect—* Kane HE TSZE TIEN ; the Imperial Chinese Dic- 
tionary of Kane HE (printed,) interleaved with manuscript additions and engravings; 6 vols. 
folio.” 


(The Witness withdrew.) 
[ Adjourned sine die.] 
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Brpiroruz@ur du Ror (NATIONALE), Paris . 16 
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BoranNICcAL COLLECTION :— 


1. Additions to the Collection . E ees 
2, Admission of the Public : : a Gy 
3. Arrangement and Classification . pom iy 
4. Comparison with Foreign Collections . 17 
5. Description of . . : : ae HUE 
BoranicaL GARDENS, Kew ; A ‘ a ee 
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ce 

British CoLLEcTIONS, PROPOSED ForMaTION of as 

1. Natural History . é ; : 6 ihe 

2. Antiquities. : . y ; apeleh 
Bronzes. (See Antiquities, CoLLEcTION of.) 
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1. Description of . ‘ : c : 

2. Proposed Extension of é E 5 
Buiipine Funp. C F . : : : 
Casts : ; ‘ é ; : : . 24 


(See also ANTIQUITIES, COLLECTION of.) 


CaTALOGUES of PrinTED Books :— 
I. Generally ; P : . ‘ Bess 


II. Alphabetical Catalogues :— 


1. Full Titles . : : : : 220 
2. Abridged Titles . : ‘ . A GS 
8. London Library Catalogue . : . 25 
4. Bodleian Library Catalogue . : 220 
III. Classed Catalogues :— 
1. General and Special . . : ao 
2. Agassiz’s Bibliographia : ‘ 5 BS 
8. Dryander’s Catalogue . F40) 
4. Catalogue of Library of Royal Society . 26 
5. Catalogue of Library of Geological 
Society : ‘ ‘ ‘ : m6 
6. Engelmann’s Catalogue : . 5 AE 
7. Wait’s Bibliotheca Britannica. a26 
CatTaLocuss of Museum Lisrary :— 
I. Former Catalogues . - : . cu PAE 


1. General Catalogue of 1787, by Harper 
2. General Catalogue of 1819 in 7 volumes 


8vo., by Baber and Ellis . ¢ = 26 
II. Present General Alphabetical Catalogue :— 
1. Description of . . ‘ : wal 
2. Alleged Defects of . E o aie 7 
3. Suggestions for Printing, with objections 
thereto . : ‘ ° “ « 28 
4, Present state of . : : : . 28 
II}. Special Catalogues :— 
1. Banksian Library : ° . 6 Ae 
2. Royal Library. : : ‘ 7) 29 
3. Grenville Library . : : 5 
4. Of Books in Reading-room , : 5 PY 
5. Pamphlets . ( : 5 ‘ 5 Pe, 
6. Hand Catalogues. 3 : : 5 BY 
7. Maps . : c - ‘ “ meZ9 
8. Music. P < : 5 
IV. New Alphabetical General Gathtougadt — 
1. Description and Commendation of 0 
2. Alleged defects of : é ‘ . 380 
3. Rules for compilation of . c oor 
4, Evidence as to Printing f a ol 
5. Present state, probable « extent, and time 
of completion of j 5 i Woe 
6. Delay in proceeding with, and sugges- 
tions as to the best means of accele- 
rating its progress. : : . 3d 
7. Compilers and Transeribers of — . . 34 
8. Objectionable mode of Cataloguing . 384 
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ANALYSIS OF EVIDENCE. 


Page Page 
CaratocuEs of Musrum Lisrary— continued :— DrepAaRTMENTAL Lisrartes in the Musrum 5 Se: | 
V. Proposed New Catalogue :— Departments of the Muszum :— j t 
1. Generally . ‘ d ; 2 oD Antiquities. (See Antiquities, Department } 
2. Evidence in favour of a Printed Cata- of.) i 
locue 2 : é é , peop Botanical. (See Botanical Department.) 
3. Evidence against a Printed Catalogue . 38 Manuscript. (See Manuscript Department.) 
4, Manuscript: Alphabetical full-titled Ca- Mineralogical. (See Mineralogical Depart- 
talogue for the Library, with Printed ment. 
Alphabetical Catalogue with Abridged Printed Books. (See Printed Book Depart- 
Titles for the Public . : : . 3 ment.) 
5. Printed Alphabetical Catalogue, with Prints and Drawings, (See Prints and 
Abridged Titles, F 5 : . 38 Drawings, Department of.) 
6. Printed Catalogues of particular Classes Zoological. (See Zoological Department.) 
Books . ‘ ; . : - a9 ( BAe: 
7 oe Classed Catalogues . "39 Drawines, (See Prints and Drawings, Cor- 


LECTION of.) « 


DryanveEr’s CaTaLocuE of BANKSIAN Li- 
BRARY. (See Spectra, Caraxogusgs of Mu- 


CaTauoGvue of Booxs in READING Room. ( See 
Reapine Room.) 


CaraLocur of Manuscripts. (See Manv- SEUM Liprary.) 
SCRIPTS, COLLECTION of.) Dupuxicares of Prrntep Books. (See Liprary 
; f Museum, 
CataxLogugs of Srectmens in the Musrum. (See of Muszvm.) 


the several Departments.) 


ry ‘a 1 (An . ! ~ 
Cuarrers and Rous. (See Manuscripts, Cox- Economic Groxoey, Museum of {. : - 956 
LECTION of,) Ecerrton Funp. ‘ . : . 5 . 58 : 


Cuassep Cararocurs. (See Catanocurs of 


Keyrtian Awnriquitiss, (See ANTIQUITIES, 
PrinTED Books.) 


CoLuEcTion of.) 


Corns. (See Antiquities, COLLECTION of.) ENGELMANN’s CATALOGUE (ZooLocrcaL). (See 
| 
' 


; CaTraLocueE of PrintEep Books.) 
CoLLEctions in the Musrum :— 


ABM) ‘sd eee 5 cea : ENTOMOLOGICAL COLLECTION . ; f° Br 8s} 
I 12 Antiquities. (See Antiquities, Collection of.) (See also: Zooroe aa Coxzxcrion.) 
ia Botanical. (See Botanical Collection.) mA : | 
al Conchological. (See Conchological and Zoo- EstaB.isHMeEnt of the Museum. . . - 68 
logical Collections. ) EstIMATES : ‘ ‘ ; 5 : e260 
wei drawings. } rints rawines, Col- 
had Drawings. . (See ‘aie aa Drawings, Col ErTunocraryican Coiecrion, (See also An- 
wih 4 . 
i haha = : : TIQUITIES, DEPARTMENT of, 
ee Entomological. (See Entomological and $ ‘ : ) 
HH Zoological Collections.) EXPENDITOR . : . . . : - 63 
i Ethnographical. (See Antiquities, Collection ExpenpiturE of the Museum. (See Income 
of. 


: and EXPENDITURE.) 
Fossils. (See Mineralogical and Zoological 


Collections.) F F 63 
7 . . . . al 'R if JIN 
Geological. (See Geoldgical, Mineralogical, SNE ORCUGH COND: : : . : 


and Zoological Collections) Forricn Lrpraries. (See Forrran Lipra- 
Tchthyological. (See Zoological Collection.) RIES.) 


Mammalia, (See Zoological Collection.) Forricn Museums, (See also Screnrrric In- 
Manuscripts. (See Manuscripts, Collection 


jie : STITUTIONS.) 
Hae: of.) 
bi Mineralogical. (See Mineralogical Collec- Fossirs_ . . : . é : : poi 
hae tion.) (See also MineraLoGican CoLLEcTion.) 


i Marbles and Statues. (See Antiquities, Col- 
me lection of.) 


Ht Ornithological. (See Zoological Collection.) Generar Boarp of Trusrezs . : . oe KT 
> . ~) . ° Y & 7, = | 

9 hi Paleontological. (See Mineralogical and (See also Trusruzs and MANAGEMENT.) 

‘we 47 Poleeontological Collection.) GEoLoGicAL COLLECTION. f ; , 77 { 
q Prints and Drawings. fs Prints and Draw- (See also Mtneranocican CoLzectioy.) | 
ne | ings. 

Bh Printed Books. (See Library of British Mu- Gxotocy, Musnum of Economic. (See Musnum 

seum.) or Economic Gronoey.) 
7 ca -_ 
For Special Collections, see the several Depart- Grants of PaRmIAMENT . . . : . 18 
} ments, 
4 


GRENVILLE LIBRARY. : A - Fyte (3) 


CoLLEecex of Surczons, (See Museum of Royar (See also Lisnany of Burris Noe 
CoLizce of SURGEONS.) 


Commirrres of Trusrers, (See Trusrrxs and Hanp Caranoaurs. (See Caratoauzs of Mv- 
ManaGeMenr.) 


SEUM Liprary.) 
ConcHoLoGicaL Coxvecrion, (See also Zooxo- Heaps of Departments, (See Krrrers of Dz- 
GICAL CoLLEcTIon, PARTMENTS.) 
Convrrtons of Brquzsrs, (See Bequzsts.) Hunrerian Connection , : 2 : +) 94 


CY | “5 = ; y = 
Coryrienr Act (See Museum of Royau Couiece of SURGEONS. ) 


: : . 46 
Cae | Corresronpine CierK ‘ . t . AG 
i : 1 IcuTHYoLoGicaL CoLLEecrion, (See ZootoGicaL 
Corronian a be cto. (See also Liprary of CoxLxcrron.) 
a | Muszum.) Imerrests . : ; 3 j A , 7 94 
‘my PRACT nl Y F 
: f Cracuzropx Couxcrion, (See also Liprary Income and Exrenpirvure of the Museum :-— 


of Mu 
| Museum.) (See Revenvz and Expenpitvre.) 
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at 


(ett 
‘ Page Page matt 
Inpex of Marrers to an ALPHABETICAL CATA- Manuscripts, CoLttection of—continued. Pe 
LOGUE . : , : j : : - 94 2. Additions to the Collection . : 5 WEN a 
InvEx to the Mrnurss of the Trusrers . . 94 i Ren of the Public, ) 9° 121 a 
- Arrangement and Classification . pee! sat 
Insrection of Trusrers. (See Vistration.) 5. Catalogues of Collection 12 Be 
Inventories of the Cotzections . ; . 100 6. Custody of Collection , ‘ i ky Et 
(See also Rucisrer of Articuxs received into 7. Description of Collection ; - 12 ui 
the Museum. Marpues and Srarurs. (See Lyctan Marpurs eee i 
and ANTIQUITIES, CoLLECTION of.) mati) Ba 
JARDIN des Puants, Paris , , ; . 100| Mepaxzs. (See Awrrqurrres, Coniecrton of.) aie 
Juuio Crovio . : d : ; i . 100} Meerines of Trustezs, (See Trustezs.) 
Keepers of Departments :-— Mertincs or KEEPERS OF DEPARTMENTS al 
1. Their Qualifications and Duties . . 101) Merropourran Pusric Lisrarres. (See Lenp- 
2. Their Communications with the Trustees 101 Ing Liprarizs. 
3. Recommendations respecting 2 - 101} Mryures of TrustTEEs. (See TRUSTEES. ) 
Keys or tHe Museum. . . . - 102) Mineraxocican DeparTMENT . ; : ages 
Krne’s Liprary. (See Roya Lrprary and MINERALOGICAL CoLLECTION :— 
Lisrary of Muszum.) 1. Accommodation for the Collection 123 
2. Admission of the Public. : 5 D3 
LAMBETH LIBRARY . . ; ’ 2104 3 Additions to the Collection . ; i Oe: 
L 5 : : 4, Arrangement and Classification . el23 
ECTURES, Suggestions for Delivery of - 104 5. Comparison with Foreign Collection . 123 
Lenpine Lisrary, Proposep Formation of, 6. Description of Collection . .  . 123 
in connexion with the Muszeum ; ; - 104! Mounps . : 5 a : s : mos, 
Lisrarian of Brrriso Museum (Principat) . 104} Movunpnr . neh Yorvae raise . 124 
(See Principat Liprarian.) Museum of Economic Grotocy ; 4 wel ad 
Lrsrary of Britiso Museum :— Museum of Roya CoLiece of SurGEons . 124 
Accommodation for the Collection - « 104) Musrum of Royau Society. . : _ 124 4 
Accommodation for the Public. (See Reading 4 
Room.) : Naturau History DrepartMENT . 5 . 124 4 
Additions to the Library — : i 
Brareiace 105 (See also BoranicaL, MInERALOGICAL, and tae 
~ Gift 7 : ; } ; : 105 ZooLoGicaAL DEPARTMENTS.) et 
- Copyright . ‘ : : . 105 ti 
is : 2 12 
Admission of the Public. ; : . 105) Orrictan Housrs  . : : : : » lad i 
Assistants and Attendants in : ; . 105| Orcanic Remains. (See GEouocicaL, Mrne- t 
Banksian Library : ; : : 105 (See also RALOGICAL, and ZooLoGicaL i 
Catalogue of Library. (See Catalogue.) CoLLECTIONS.) 
Catalogue of Books in Reading Room. (See ORNITHOLOGICAL COLLECTION . . ; . 194 # 
Reading Room.) (See also ZooLogicaL CoLLECTION.) 
Comparison with other British and Foreign she, Ei 
Pabratiee / : , f . 106 | OSTEOLOGIcaL CoLLEcTIoN : : ; . 124 st 
Complaints . ‘ ? : : - 106 (See also ZooLoGicaL CoLLEcTion.) a 
i. 
Condition of Collectior ; y 5 . 106 Hedite 
Description of Collection . : : . 106 | Patzonronoey . : ; 2 : 130 
Sp ae Triplicate, and Quadruplicate @ PresrpEnt of the Royan Society. : sie! 
oples . . : . . : melo j 1KE 
Extent of Collection, and Deficiencies therein 107 EIS : : } ; : Fae 
Grenville Library. (See Grenville Library.) 108 | PRinciraL TRustTEEs . . . . » 155 
Improvements suggested. : : . 108 (See also TRUSTEES.) 
sare Desiderati. (See “‘ Libri Desiderati.’’) ice PrincrpaL LIBRARIAN. , , } Meeps 
danagement . : . : : : Ba ee TER 
Royal Library. (See Royal Library.) Printep Booxs eee ae : F : : a LLNS: 
c v of. IBRARY. 
Lrsraries, Britisn :— aE Booxs, CoLuection of. (See ) z 
Advocates, at Edinburgh ; Bodleian, at Ox- Prints and Drawines, DEPARTMENT of , 7 156 
ford; College of Surgeons; Lambeth ; Prints and Drawines, CoLLectTion of . 156 
London; Royal Society . . . - 109 1. Accommodation for Collection . . 156 
Lisrarizs, ForEIGN : : : : . 109 2. Additions to the Collection . : . 156 
8. Admission of the Public. : exe 
I Q g : : : : 2 10 ; : ae 
et 2 4. Arrangement and Classification . 5 LSE 
Lonpon LIBRARY . A ; : : - 109 5. Catalogue of Collection ‘ : 56 
Lycian MARBLES. : 2 - : . 109 6. Comparison with Foreign Collections . 156 
7. Description of Collection . - . 156 
Mammaria, Cotzection. (See ZocoLocicaL ProvinciaL LipRARIES  . ; ; ; <a 
ConLecrion). Pusuications of the Museum... 2 Peay 
Mawacement of the Musrum :— (See also CaTaLoGues, INDEXES, Synopsis, &c.) 
Present System of : : : - 118} Pusuisuers’ Crrcunar, The . : ; ea ltS'T 
Alleged Defects in - é : ; o LNG 
Proposed Oe le . E B : - 119) Ray Sociery . : . t , , . 157 
Yo {0 stee 1brarian, Keepers o 
(Seaaleo sae bee &e ) 4 Reapine Room of Museum :— 
‘ Accommodation for the Public . : 5 LY 
Manuscript DEPARTMENT ; . : ico Admission of the Public. : ‘ 157 
Manuscripts, CoLLection of :— Assistants and Attendants in ; : Biles 
157 


1. Accommodation for the Collection 5. 1A Books in . A F ; 


a 


princi iii bt 


t 


ah 


Reaping Room of Museum —continued. 
Catalogue of Books in . : : 
Catalogue (General) of Library. (See also 

Catalogues of Museum Library.) 


Catalogue of Manuscripts in ; 7 : 
Complaints . ; : ; si e ; 
Improvements suggested : 4 ‘ 5 
Tssue of Books to Readers . ‘ ‘ : 
Management of . ~ - ; 2 : 
Readers in . : 3 . : : 3 
Visits to. ; % ; J F . 


Reaisrer of Articurs received into the 


Musrum :— 


1. Generally . - : - 3 : 
2, Printed Books . " = 5 
3. Manuscripts . % , c ; 
4. Prints and Drawings . : : : 
5. Coins and Medals : : 3 : 
6. Zoology F 3 4 3 é ‘ 
7. Mineral logy é . - ; ; 
8. Botany é a : ; 3 * 


Revorts of KEErersof DEPARTMENTS . 2 
(See Keerers of Departments and Trusrzzs.) 
Resignations of TRUSTEES : s . : 
RETIRED ALLOWANCES TO OFFICERS AND AT- 
TENDANTS a : ‘ 4 ; 
(See SureRaANNUATION Axzowances.) 
REVENUE and ExrENDITURE of the Musrum : 
L0YAL CoLLecE of SurGrEons, Liprary of e 


Rorau Lisrary, Briviss Museum. (See also 


Lrprary of Museum.) 
Roya Socrery, Caranocur of Lrprary of. 
(See Caratogurs of Printep Books.) 


oy aaa TO THE.TRUSTEES. . ‘ 


- . 


SECRETARY’s DEPARTMENT ; 


(See Antiquities, CoLiecrion of.) 
Ston Coniecs, Liprary . : : 


SCULPTURE, 


Srecian Cararoaurs. (See CATALOGUES.) 


STAMPING. 3 rc ~ 2 : P 
Stanpinc Commirren of TRUSTEES . ‘ 
STATUTES OF THE Musrum : : ; 


St. ANDREW *s Un NIVERSITY, Liprary 


Sus-ComMrnresrs or TRUSTEES :-— 
1, Generally . 
2. On Departments . 
3, On Printed Books 


. . . ° 


Page 


161 


161 


161 
161 
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Sus-CommirTress of Trustres—continued. 


4. On Buildings. : : - - 
5. On Finance m ‘ 1 ¥ 
SurERANNUATION ALLOWANCES TO OFFICERS OF 
THE MusEUM . ; ‘ : / ‘ 
SuPERNUMERARIES . x . p P 
Surceons, CoLLecE of :— 
Museum . . : : 0 A 
Library . : : : - ‘ : 
SwinEy Funp . 4 5 : . F 
Synopsis . : : : ‘ p ; ‘ 
TRANSCRIBERS. (See New ALPHABETICAL Ca- 
TALOGUE. ) 
Trustees of the Bririso Museum :— 
J. Constitution of the Trust . } d 
2. Attendance of Trustees 3 
8. Minutes of Trustees, and their Mode of 
conducting Business . ‘ 


4. Their Communications with Principal 
Librarian and the Keepers of Depart- 
ments . : : 

5. Standing Committee. 
Committee.) 

6. Sub-Committees of Trustees. (See Sub- 
Committee.) 


(‘See Standing 


UnpeEr LIBRARIANS . % " F P a 


VISITATION oF TRUSTEES (GENERAL) J t 
VistTATions of Sus-Commrrrees of TrusTEEs . 
Visrrors to the Museum . : 5 . ‘ 


XanTHian Marsres. (See Lyoraw MARB1LEs. ) 


ZooLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 2 : x 
ZooLOGIcAL CoLLECTION :— 
1. Accommodation for Collection . : 
2. Additions to Collection R - a 
3. Admission of the Public 5 2 4 
4, Arrangement and Classification . , 
5. Catalogue of Colleetion } di 
6. Comparison with Foreign Collections . 
7. Deseription of . : : 
8. Extent of Collection, and deficiencies 
therein . 3 ‘ ‘ i i 
ZOoLoGicaL Socrery of Lonpon ; ; 4 


165 
165 


165 


166 


LIST OF WITNESSES. 


Asurr, Apotpuus, Esq. 


Bennett, Joun Josern, Esq. 
Biser, Rev. G. E., LL.D. 

Brooke, Henry JAMES, Esq., ERS. 
Brown, Roserr, Esq. : 

Bruce, Joun, Esq. . ¢ 


CartyLe, Toomas, Esq. 

Carpenter, W. H., Esq. 

Cartes, Mr. JAMES , 
Cocnrane, Mr. Joun GrorcE ° 

Coxuier, J. Payne, Esq. . . 
Cootry, WILLIAM DusBoroucH, Esq. 
Corney, Botton, Esq. é 
Craik, Georce L., Esq. . : . 
Croxer, Right Hon. JOHN Witson 5 
CunnincHAM, Peter, Esq. : : : 
Cureton, Rev. WILLIAM : : A 


De Morean, Professor Aucustus 
Dopp, Guorce, Esq. C 
DovusLepay, Epwarp, Esq. 


Epwarps, Epwarp, Esq. . 
Exuis, Sir Henry. : < - 3 


Frevtows, Sir CHARLES 
ForsuHatt, Rev. JosiaH . 


Fores, Enwarp, Professor 


Gov, Jonny, Esq. 
Gray, JouHn EpwarpD 


Hatiam; Henry, Esq. .. : 
Hamitton, Witrram RIcHARD, "Esq. « 
HAWKINS, Epwarp, Esq. 

Hopason, Mr. EpmunD . a 


Ineuts, Sir Ropert Harry, Bart., M.P. 


Kzsson, Mr. JoHn 
K6nia, ‘CHARLES, Esq. 


Mappen, Sir FREDERICK . : : ; 
Manon, Viscount ‘i : 
Marruanp, Rev. SAMUEL ee D.D. 


Minter, Witiram Hattowes, M. A., F.R. S. 


Owen, Ricuarp, Professor . 


Panizzr, AnTonro, Esq. 


Parry, Jonny Humrrreys, Esq. 
Paterson, JAMES, Esq. : 
Pearson, Mr. Ricuarp WILDE. 


Smytu, Warrneron W., Esq. 
Soang, GEorGs, Esq. ; 
SrraNGFORD, Right Hon. Viscount ‘ 


Tomiinson, CHARLES, Esq. 
TurNnER, THomaAs Hupson, Esq. 
Tourver, Mr, THomas WILLIAM 


Westmacort, Sir RicHarD ’ 
Wrttrams, Mr. SypNEY . : : : 
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[Notre.—In the following Index the figures refer to the questions in the Minutes of Evidence where page is not prefixed.] 


Accounts :— 
The annual return of the revenue and expenditure 
of the Museum is prepared by the Secretary, under 
the direction of the Finance Committee, Zils, 
6810.—Accounts of receipt and expenditure kept 
by the Secretary, Pearson, 6878-79.—All accounts 
for payment are transmitted to the Secretary’s 
office for examination, Forshall, 410.—The accounts 
are forwarded from the several departments—certi- 
fied by the keepers that the items in the accounts 
have been received, and that the prices charged 
are correct, Pearson, 6906-65. — Their sub- 
stantial accuracy certified by the keepers of depart- 
ments, and their clerical accuracy by the clerks in 
the Secretary’s office, Jnglis. 10051. — Detailed 
statement of the various books kept in the Secre- 
tary’s office, Bilis, 6842.—The Secretary’s day-book 


shows the daily receipt and expenditure, Pearson, 
6979.—List of other books made up from this book, 
ib. 6981.—The Secretary’s accounts of payments 
examined by the Sub-committee of Finance, and 
compared with the vouchers, and audited annually, 
Forshall, 421—Payments for special purposes not 
always included in the Museum accounts, Ellis, 
6807, 7608.—The Syriac MSS. were purchased 
by the Treasury, and no entry of the transaction 
appears in the books of the Museum, 2b. 6808.— 
When these grants are paid direct from the Trea- 
sury they do not appear in the Museum accounts, 
Ellis, 7608.—The accounts of all special grants 
kept in separate books distinet from the other 
accounts, Pearson, 6867.—The accounts are audited 
by the Finance Committee, 2b. 6970-72; Inylis, 
10053. —The money voted is placed in the Bank to 
the account of the Trustees, and payments are 
mede by check signed by three Trustees, Lilis, 
7621.—These checks given in favour of the Secre- 
tary, ib. 7623.—Witness now acting for Mr. For- 
shall, and has just received a check for 4200J., ib. 
7624. — (See Secretary and Sub-committee on 
Finance.) 

ACCOUNTANT :— 

This office now (1847) vacant, the duties being 
discharged by a person only temporarily employed, 
Forshall, 435.— Mr. R. W. Pearson, now so 
employed, receives 23 guineas a-week, 2b, 437 ; the 
accounts are prepared from the Seeretary’s cash- 
book, which is so kept that a balance may be 
struckin a few minutes of the amount in his hands, 
ib. 440. 

AccoMMODATION FOR THE Pusiic.— See Reading- 

room, and the several departments. 

Apmission oF THE Pusiic.—See Reading-room, and 

the several departments. 

Apvocatss’ Lisrary, EDINBURGH :— 
This a private library, but strangers are admitted 
under certain regulations, Carlyle, 4391.—All the 
rooms are reading-rooms, with an attendant -in 
every room, ib. 4391.—Every facility is afforded to 
readers requiring books ; their number, however, is 
very small, ib. 4391.—The attendant in each room 
brings the books wanted, without trouble to the 
reader, ib. 4394.—The Catalogue is a good one, tb, 
4391.—It is good in some respects, but not suffi- 
ciently full or accurate, De Morgan, 5734. 

Acassiz’s BrsLiogRAPHiA.—See Catalogues of Printed 

Books. 

AGENDA :— , 
The Agenda is prepared by the Secretary, Ellis, 
152.—The papers of the Agenda are not preserved, 
Forshall, 525.—Two copies are prepared for Chair- 
man and Secretary, Inglis, 10047.—It merely gives 
the heads of the business to be brought before the 
meeting, Forshall, 1117.—The points arising upon 
the Reports generally entered upon the Agenda, 2b. 
1119.—Has almost invariably read the paper of the 
Agenda before commencing the business of the 
day, Inglis, 10047.—It could not be prepared earlier 


AGENDA—continued. 


than the morning of the meeting, as much of the 
business to be transacted is only communicated a 
tew hours before the meeting, 7b. 10048.—The 
business of the Agenda usually finished at each 
meeting; a remanet for another meeting of rare 
occurrence, ib. 10203.—(See also Keepers of De- 
partments and Trustees.) 


Asher, Adolphus, Esq. (Analysis of his evidence.)—Ts a 


bookseller, largely engaged in the book trade at 
Berlin, 6529-380. — Supplies the British Museum 
with foreign books, 6531—Commenced supply- 
ing books in 1841, 6533.—Supplies all sorts of 
miscellaneous books in different languages, except 
German books printed after 1840, 6535-6.— 
Furnishes continuations of periodicals, &c., even 
if printed after that date, 6538.—Books are sup- 
plied to the Museum under three modes: Ist. By 
a list prepared by Mr. Watts, an assistant in the 
Printed Book Department; 2nd. By selections by 
Mr. Panizzi from the quarterly catalogue prepared 
and transmitted by witness, in which are marked 
the books considered most useful for the Museum, 
6545.—3rd. By selections from a list of works copied 
from such works as Engelmann’s ‘Bibliotheca 
Historico-Naturalis,” 6546.—Periodicals are sent in 
immediately on the expiration of each quarter, 
6553-8.—The cost of conveyance would prevent 
the transmission ofeach part ornumber as published, 
6559.—Sends monthly to his agent in London, 
6562.—If the periodicals were transmitted to the 
Museum monthly instead of quarterly their price 
would be increased at least 25 per cent, 6564-5. 
—Prices at which books are supplied by witness 
to the Museum, 6566.—Periodicals are supplied 
as published to a public library in Berlin, but the 
readers are limited in numbers, 6567.—Is not ac- 
acquainted with any public library where such works 
are similarly supplied without a like restriction, 2b. 
—Furnishes English periodicals to most of the pub- 
lic libraries of Germany, 6570.—The Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Reviews, being mest in demand, are 
supplied as published, and with these other pe- 
yiodicals are sent, 72.—The books for the Prussian 
libraries, by an arrangement with the Government, 
being sent free by post, are supplied monthly, but in 
all cases where expense is involved, the deliveries 
are quarterly, 6570-1.—The British Museum might 
be supplied with foreign periodicals monthly if the 
additional expense would be allowed, 6572.—Sci- 
entific periodicals should not be placed in the reading 
room immediately after publication, 6573.—Con- 
siders such works placed there as works of reference, 
and not for immediate circulation, 6574.—Scientific 
men, desirous of watching the progress of physical 
knowledge, would probably find it cheaper to pur- 
chase such works for themselves at once than go 
to the Museum for them, 6573.—The Museum has 
12 of the 14 German scientific periodicals, 6575.— 
Thinks the two omissions of no importance, 6576. 
—Evidence as to demand for German scientific 
journals in England, 6578.—Loose unbound sheets 
and incomplete sets could not be placed with 
safety in the reading-room, 6579.—They are not 
fit for binding after having been used, 6580.— 
Evidence as to Mr. Panizzi’s exertions to com- 
plete imperfect works, 6581.—List of works made 
perfect in compliance with that gentleman’s di- 
rections, i.—Transacts businesss with many pub- 
lic and private libraries, but particularly with 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 6583-88.—The 
lists of Libri Desiderati prepared by witness for the 
Museum are afterwards circulated to other public 
libraries, and finally printed and more widely 
disseminated, 6589.—The lists so prepared by wit- 
ness include not only German, but Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, Danish, and other books, 6589. Supplies 
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the Museum with works in the Sclavonic languages, 
6590-91. —Speaks Russian and reads Bohemian 
and Polish, 6592.—Has lithographed several of 
the lists of Libri desiderati, 6593. —These lists, 
when submitted to the Museum, are in manu- 
script, 6595.—They are printed at witness’s ex- 
pense, and circulated among the libraries and 
booksellers, the former for orders, the latter for 
offers, 6599.—Nothing on their titles shows any con- 
nexion with the Museum, 6602.—Evidence show- 
ing the nature of the examination as to prices sub- 
jected to the accounts of books purchased for the 
Museum, 6604-7.—Further evidence on the same 
subject in reference to the purchase of the Kupitsch 
Collection, in Vienna, and of the Michael Library, 
at Hamburgh, 6612.—Also in reference to the 
purchase of a collection of early French plays and 
farces, 6618.—Is well acquainted with Hebrew 
literature, 6621.—The British Museum exceedingly 
rich in Hebrew and Rabbinical books; two libra- 
ries only in the world can be compared with it, the 
library at Parma, containing De Rossi’s large 
collection, and the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
6622.—Neither of these libraries, however, so rich 
in modern Hebrew works as the British Museum, 
ib.—The Museum Library better supplied also 
with German books than any library out of Ger- 
many, 6623.—This superiority arises from the 
value and extent of acquisitions only obtained in the 
last few years, 6625.—Cost of transit of scientific 
periodicals between England and the Continent 
greatly complained of by literary men, 6627.—In 
some instances it amounts to 28 per cent. upon the 
cost of the books, 7b.—Between Europe and Ame- 
rica the cost is still larger, 7b,—Witness supplies 
the Museum with a seientifie journal, published 
monthly in the Havannah for one dollar, for which 
he pays two dollars postage, and consequently so 
much out of pocket every month, i6.—Has been in 
the habit of supplying the Museum with Sclayonie 
and Scandinavian works, 6628.— Supplies also 
Hungarian, Danish, Swedish, Bohemian, Servian, 
Illyrian, modern Greek, and Icelandic, 7b.—Sup- 
plies many books in the Illyrian dialect, 6629.— 
The Illyrian literature has increased in importance 
lately ; it has many books on the language, and 
many volumes of songs and traditions, 6630.— 
Witness’s establishment possesses greater facilities 
for supplying all these works than any other book- 
seller’s, 6632.—Is one of the largest importers of 
English books on the Continent, and has corre- 
spondents at most of the capitals where books are 
published in the languages just mentioned, i.— 
His acquaintance with the members of the Corps 
Diplomatique gives him particular fagilities in 
getting books not enjoyed by any other bookseller, 
7b.—Has supplied periodicals fo the libraries at 
Pesth and Herrmanstadt, 6633-4.—Has supplied 
the British Museum with books from Spanish 
America as well as from Spain and Portugal, 6635. 
—Lately received and executed an order for the 
supply of a number of Icelandic books, and also of 
modern Greek books, ib.—Has just bought a col- 
lection of 16,000 volumes of Tieck, in Berlin, the 
particulars of which have not yet been furnished 
to Mr. Panizzi, 6636.—This library consists of a 
complete collection of old English literature, a com- 
plete collection of Spanish literature, particularly of 
the drama, and a very large collection of German 
literature, with some Italian works of a more ordi- 
nary description, 6638-41.—Evidence as to the 
extent of witness’s sale of books to the officers of 
the Museum on their private account, 6642-44,— 
Is not aware that Mr. Panizzi ever purchased any 
books of witness for his private use, 6645.—Ts well 
acquainted with Dr. Pertz, the principal librarian 
at Berlin, 6646.—That gentleman enjoys an uni- 
versal literary renown, 6617.—Has heard him ex- 
press an opinion that of all the libraries known by 
him, the library of the British Museum was the 
best managed, 6649.—Improvements in the Berlin 
Library resulting from Dr. Pertz’s visit to the Bri- 
tish Museum, 6650.—Witness, from the nature 
of his business, constantly in the habit of con- 
sulting catalogues, 6652.—Has drawn up cata- 
logues himself, 6653.—Booksellers’ catalocues and 
catalogues of public libraries should not be drawn 
up on the same plan, 6654.—The objects of the 
two descriptions of catalogues in some respects 
entirely opposed to each other, <,—Thinks a cata~ 


logue of a publiclibrary, with abridged titles, would 
be almost useless, 6655.— Booksellers’ catalogues 
are drawn up to insure a sale, while library cata- 
logues ought to be so drawn up as to give the fullest 
information of the work, 6656.—A library catalogue 
should contain a complete transcript of the title, 
to show the contents of the book, 6657.—Is ac- 
quainted with the new Museum catalogue, 6659.— 
Does not think it advisable to print a catalogue of 
such a library as the Museum, 6661.—Not being a 
lending library, the catalogue is wanted only by 
the readers, and its great bulk would be an ob- 
jection to printing it, 6662.—Considers that two 
copies of a manuscript catalogue, well kept up, 
would be sufficient for the use of the institution, 
6663.—Would recommend special catalogues to be 
made of parts of the library, 6665.—Would have 
first a catalogue of all the rare and curious tracts 
on the History of England, 6666.—The particular 
arrangement of such special catalogues, whether 
chronological, alphabetical, or any other order, a 
subject for future consideration, 6667.—Uniformity 
of execution can only be attained by the superin- 
tendence of a competent person, 6663.—Thinks 
an accurate transcription of the titles from the 
title-page of each work, upon the whole, the best 
mode of securing fulness and accuracy in the cata- 
logue; that it is the only mode, ifthe title-page is 
well drawn up and not exuberant, 6669.—Believes 
that more time is lost by abbreviating titles pro- 
perly, than by writing them out at full length, 
6670.—Abridgments of titles in foreign languages, 
by persons ignorant of such languages, more liable 
to error than if copied out verbatim, ib.—Estimates 
15 short titles, the average number made in the 
hour, and from 15 to 18 the number revised in the 
hour, 6671-2.—Witness’s catalogues superior to 
the usual booksellers’ catalogues, being made with 
a view of facilitating searches in other libraries, 726, 
Employs one of his clerks to write the titles, and 
another person of superior attainments fo revise his 
work, 7.— Considers 15 titles an hour the utmost 
he can exact from transcribers and revisers, 6673-6. 
—Cannot estimate the time required to arrange for 
press 750,000 titles, 6682.—Description of the labour 
included under the term arrangement for press, 6685. 
—The final revision of proofs from the printers 
should be made by one person, 6687.—Witness at 
one time projected the printing of portions of the ca- 
talogue of the British Museum, as a speculation, at 
his own expense, 6688.—Abandoned the idea after 
having calculated the cost, 6691.—Intended to print 
first, as most likely to be popular, a catalogue of 
the books on English history, 6692.—Witness is 
acquainted with most of the great libraries on the 
Continent. Is bookseller to the libraries of Berlin, 
Vienna,, Munich, Upsala, the King’s Library at 
Stockholm, Halle, Bonn, Griefswald, and Konigs- 
berg, 6694.—And furnishes books occasionally to 
the library at Copenhagen, and to the Royal Library 
of Paris, 6695-96.—The library at Upsala the only 
one with a printed catalogue, 6697.—This catalogue 
published in 1751, but the subsequent additions 
have not been printed, 76.—The readers at most of 
the public libraries on the Continent, until very re- 
cently, not allowed to consult the catalogues, 6704. 
—The books in the Gottingen Library not easily 
found, 6705.—It has a manuscript catalogue by 
Heyne. Approves of the plan, but not its execu- 
tion, the titles being neither full nor accurate, 6709. 
—This catalogue sufficient for those who habi- 
tually consult it, but not for a catalogue of a large 
library of various classes of readers, 6710.—Knows 


- the specimen volume of the new catalogue in the 


British Museum, 6713.—Approves of its construc- 
tion, but thinks it would be a waste of money to 
print it, 6716.—As half the books in the Museum 
must necessarily be common books, half the eata- 
logue would consist of unnecessary information in 
respect of those books, 7b.—Does not think such 
a catalogue ought to be printed with a view to 
studying bibliography, 6717.—Persons who make 
this their study, have their own books to refer to, 
ib.—The study of old books the most interesting 
part of the study of bibliography, 7.—Brunet’s 
catalogue gives an account of all the more valua- 
ble editions over a considerable period, and the 
Museum catalogue, made for sucha purpose, would 
give little more information than Brunet’s, %.—The 
catalogues of the libraries of Berlin, Vienna, 
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Dresden, and Gottingen not intended to be printed, 
6719.—A printed catalogue of scarce or valuable 
books very useful, but such a book is already in 
existence in Brunet, 6721.—The titles of all books 
upon particular subjects in the 5th volume of 
Brunet, 7.—Brunet not full and complete as a 
bibliographical work, 6722.—A complete collection 
for bibliographical purposes would include a great 
many volumes, but witness thinks so much has 
already been done for bibliographers, that to 
Museum catalogue for their benefit 
would be an unnecessary expense, 6726. — The 
Berlin catalogue, under the direction of Dr. 
Pertz, as good a catalogue as can be expected, 
6727.—This not a full catalogue, as the titles have 
been considerably abridged, 6728.—It is not in- 
tended to print it, 6730.—It consists of about 250 
volumes, 6731.—The benefit of reduction in size, 
by printing, would be met on the other hand by 
the great expense of printing it, 6732.—Agrees 
with Dr. Pertz, who does not. think of printing 
such a catalogue, without having plenty of money 
to throw away, 6733.—Believes the money which a 
printed catalogue would cost, might be much 
better employed, 6733-4.—Is quite satisfied with 
the catalogues used in the library and reading- 
room, and considers they furnish full and satisfac- 
tory reference to the contents of the library, 
6736-7.—The books are quickly procured, as 
quickly as it is possible in a library of such topo- 
graphical extent, 6739.—Has often heard that 
persons applying for books in foreign libraries do 
not get them till the next day, 6741.—The rule, in 
Berlin, Vienna, and Munich, is to put in the slip 
the day before the book is delivered out, 7.—The 
readers in these libraries not having access to the 
catalogues, write out the titles of the books they 
require from memory, 6742.—A printed catalogue 
of the Museum library cannot be kept up without 
manuscript additions, except at an immense ex- 
pense, 6743.—The only alternative would be to 
print the additions as supplements every 10 years, 
6745.—Small public libraries very numerous in 
Germany, 6747.—They are variously supported, 
but chiefly by assistance from Government, 6749.— 
These libraries are very well attended, and are, com- 
paratively, more useful than the larger libraries, 
6750.—Almost every town of importance in Ger- 
many has what is called a town Nbrary, 7b.—In no 
instance is any aid afforded by a municipal rate or 
tax, 72b.—Witness has received, upon an average, 
between g00/. or 9002. a-year, exclusive of the year 
1848, for sale of books to the Museum, 6751.— 
Received 1,000/. last year, for sale of Hebrew 
manuscripts to the Bodleian library, 6752.—Deals 
more extensively with the British Musem, than 
with any other literary institution, 6754.—Deals 
with the Bodleian library on the same terms as the 
British Museum, 6756.—The possession of the 
Banksian hbrary gives great superiority to the 
Museum over all other institutions, in respect of 
works on natural history, 6762.—The British 
Museum considered by all parties the richest library 
in the world in works of natural history, 7.— 
Further evidence as to the mode of selecting and pur- 
chasing foreign works for the Museum hbrary, 6764. 


AwNonymous PUBLICATIONS :— 
Opinions as to the 


best mode of cataloguing. — 
The mode of cataloguing these works one of the 
chief difficulties in an alphabetical catalogue, 
Panizzi, 4111; Craik, 5843.—The difficulty is 
greatest with works of the least value, Hallam, 
10408.—Examples of the difficulty of cataloguing 
accurately such works, Panizzi, 4191.—In what 
manner these difficulties may be overcome, Craik, 
5843-45.—Should enter them under the principal 
word most nearly indicative of the contents, Mahon, 
10824.—Mr. Panizzi’s plan is to take the first word 
of the title, Parry, 7332.—Approves of their entry 
under the first substantive in the title, De Morgan, 
5737*. Anonymous works need be entered only 
once under their titles, Soane, 4598.—Would enter 
them under their respective subjects, Cunningham, 
4843; Turner,6188.—Would take the most significant 
part of the subject, Collier, 5032.—In such cases 
the entry must necessarily assume the character of 
a class catalogue, ib. 5034.—For the purposes of 
research anonymous works should be catalogued 
under subjects with an easy rule of reference, Craik, 
5854.—Should look principally to the subject in 


cataloguing such works, 2b. 5857.— The rules 
should be precise, and adhered to, 7b. 5857.—In 
what way witness would catalogue certain works, 
ib, 5858-60.— Knowledge of the contents of the 
books catalogued necessary under witness’s plan, 
ib. 5862.—The delay thereby caused, an objec- 
tion where expedition is an object, 7. 5864.— 
The rule for cataloguing under the leading word 
sometimes defective from doubt as to which is the 
leading word, 7b. 5865.—Example of an anonymous 
work in the Museum library having six leading 
words, ib. 5867.—Such works always difficult to 
classify, ib. 5867.—An undeviating adherence to 
the rule of taking the first word in some cases 
involves greater difficulties than leaving something 
to the discretion of the compiler, 7b. 5869.—Where 
cross references are given, taking the first letter of 
less consequence, ib. 5869.—Entry under the prin- 
cipal subject preferable to the first substantive, 
Turner, 6190.—All anonymous works should he 
entered under subjects, Bruce, 6367.—Would not 
in all cases take the first title, but the principal 
subject, Cochrane, 7184; Madden, 7438; Biber, 
8790. — Whether, in an alphabetical or classed 
catalogue, in searching for anonymous works 
should select the chief word in the title as that 
under which he should consider it most likely to be 
found, ib. 8790.—Is doubtful about taking the first 
substantive, on account of the number of entries 
under “Essay,” “‘ Account,” ‘‘ Treatise,” &c., Hallam, 
10408.—The objection to the first substantive or 
noun is, that persons generally remember the sub- 
stance of the title of the work they require, but not 
the preliminary part; 7b. 10410.—By the adoption 
of the leading word, cross references are unneces- 
sary, ib, 10410.—Admits the difficulty in some 
cases of determining which is the leading word, ib. 
10412.—Mr. Panizzi’s plan of cataloguing anony- 
mous works under the first word of the title, 
adopted by Audiffredi in his catalogue of the 
Casanata Library at Rome, and followed by Bar- 
bier in his Dictionnaire des Anonymes, Parry, 
7332.—The apparent absurdity of this plan removed 
by its bemg taken in connexion with an index of 
matters to the alphabetical catalogue, 7b. 7333.— 
Considers Barbier’s system of taking the first letter 
of the title an admirable one, Croker, 8731.—The 
certainty of this method and the faithfulness of the 
transcript of the title evidence of its benefits, 2. 
8731. — Prefers the entry under the first word, 
whether adjective or substantive, rejecting the 
article, Maitland, 7747. — Admits that this 
plan may lead to some absurdities, but thinks the 
advantages of a strict adherence to rules far greater, 
even if absurdities do occur, than the absence of all 
system or rule, 7b. 7750.—Whether first word or 
first substantive be adopted, an uniform plan is 
important, Cureton, 7917.—Always advocated the 
entry of anonymous works under the first word, 
not an article or a preposition, Panizzi, 9692.— 
Prefers the first word,as it obviates, amongst other 
things, the objections to the numerous entries 
under such words as ‘‘ Account,” ‘* Narrative,” 
&c., ib.—Entries of anonymous works in an alpha- 
betical catalogue, which partake of the character 
of entries in a classed catalogue, evidence of the 
defects of the plan, 7b. 9754.—Observations upon 
the evidence suggesting the enlry of anonymous 
works under the subject, with objections and ex- 
amples in support of his objections, 2b. 9754. 


Awntiquitigs, DEPARTMENT OF :— 


The duties of the keeper are to keep the antiqui- 
ties, coins, and ethnographical collections in order, 
and to look out for desirable acquisitions for the 
Museum, Hawkins, 3155.—Present staff of the de- 
partment, 7b. 3203, 8000.—Evidence relative to the 
salaries and designations of officers in this de- 
partment, 2b. 3190-94, 3213-26.— And as to the 
appointments, qualifications, and training of assist- 
ants, 7b, 3328, 8024.—Names of the three assistants 
and two supernumeraries, 7b. 8001-05.— Length 
of service of supernumeraries, ib. 8006.—Their 
services cannot be dispensed with; would desire to 
see their appointments made permanent, 7b. 8009. 
—A permanent staff of five assistants not too large, 
ib. 8011.—Three gentlemen in the Department of 
Antiquities have received University educations, 
ib. 3224-26. — Witness’s object has been to 
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ANTIQUITIES, COLLECTION OF :— 


get young men with University educations, and 
favourable references as to their attainments and 
conduct, 7b. 3336, 8012.—Objects to the system of 
paying the assistants, 7b. 8031.—Their remunera- 
tion insufficient, 7b. — Candidates for situations 
have testimonials for general ability, but not 
special testimonials in reference to the departments 
they desire to occupy, 2b. 3230, 8013.—Has never 
been asked by the Trustees, either directly or indi- 
rectly, whether he had any person to recommend, 
ib. 3249.—The candidate memorializes the Prin- 
cipal Trustees, by whom appointments are made ; 
witness is never consulted, 2b. 3250.—The Assist- 
ant Keeper has 400/. a-year, to which one of the 
assistants would be promoted on a vacaney, 7b. 8026. 
—Classical attainments and some knowledge of 
Oriental languages requisite in the department, 2b. 
8038.—The officers of the department competent to 
the discharge of their duties in this respect, 7d. 
8039.—Extent of their knowledge of Continental 
Museums, 7b, 8040.—They are employed in describ- 
ing, classifying, and arranging for public use all 
acquisitions, and to acquire a Knowledge of them, 
for the purpose of affording information if asked 
for, 2b. 8043.—A Departmental Library in progress 
of formation, 7b, 5394, 8049.—1002. a year granted 
for this purpose, %b. 5395.—These books must all 
have a direct bearing upon the subjects connected 
with the department, being, in fact, tools to work 
with, 7b. 5397.—Expensive works would be procured 
from the library, but all works on coins and medals 
are purchased for the department, 2b. 5400. 


1. Accommodation for the Collection— The Medal- 
rooms inconveniently arranged, and the officers 
therein liable to continued interruptions, and un- 
able to carry on their investigations properly, 
Hawhins, 3853, 8121, 8129.—Defective state of the 
room appropriated to the exhibition of coins, gems, 
and valuable objects, 7b. 8047.— Some of the 
collections in great confusion from want of room, 
ab. 8132.—The Roman Sculptures, the Nimroud 
Sculptures, and the British Antiquities, all in con- 
fusion from this cause, ib. 8132.—No provision made 
for the Nimroud Sculptures in the buildings in 
progress, 7b. 8136.—Some of the rooms containing 
sculpture badly lighted, 2b. 8199.— The large 
central saloon containing some Roman sculpture 
very badly lighted, 75. 8200.—Hopes shortly to 
receive additions to the Nineveh Marbles, ib. 8252. 
—To keep up the system of historical arrangement 
these marbles should be placed near the present 
Egyptian Room, ib. 8253.— Difficulties exist in 
respect of these works, owing to the extent of the 
expected collection, 7b. 8255.—Without additional 
buildings these marbles cannot be exhibited, 7d. 
8261.—Description of proposed site, 7b. 8262.—This 
department has now grown so extensive that 
arrangements must be shortly made for dividing it 
by making the custody of medals, gems, and other 
minor and valuable objects, a separate department, 
quite distinct from that of the Greek Marbles, 
Egyptian and Etruscan Monuments, Hamilton, 
10929. 

2. Additions to the Collection—The additions since 
1846 are about 2700 coins, a very considerable num- 
ber of bronzes, vases, and sculptures, including the 
Lycian and Budrun marbles, Hawhins, 8196.—Con- 
suls and ministers abroad might be furnished with 
instructions from the Trustees, if the Government 
thought proper to require their services in procuring 
additions to the Museum, ib. 8206-09.—Thinks it 
would be dangerous to invest these parties with 
discretionary power as to purchases without Specific 
instructions, 7b. 8210-11.—The more prudent course 
would be to instruct them to take steps to obtain 
information as to the existence and probability of 
coming into the market of objects of value, ib. 8216. 
— Observations upon the advantages resulting from 
an annual visit of inspection of foreizn museums 
by one of the officers of the department, 7b. 8227,— 
Thinks the travelling expenses would be more than 
saved by the advantages which would be obtained 
by such a course, 76. 8230.—Information of valu- 
able antiquities abroad coming into the market 
would be transmitted to witness by his correspond- 
ents, and by him to the Trustees, 2b. 8267. 

3. Admission of the Public.—All the collections in 
the Department of Antiquities open to the publie, 


value, Hawkins, 8249.—The coins and medals now 
in the coin-room intended to be exhibited, 2b. 3322. 
—Their exhibition at present delayed in conse- 
quence of the incomplete state of the building, <b. 
3324.—Medals not open to the publie so’ unre- 
servedly as the collection of antiquities and other 
objects, 7b. 8188-8234,—Never heard of any com- 
plaints on this account, 7d..8119.—Believes the 
present system of exhibiting medals gives general 
satisfaction, 2b, 8120.—It might be Improved by 
exhibiting a short series in a room to which the 
public could have free access, 2b. 8120.—Desires to 
exhibit a complete skeleton collection, with the 
help of the synopsis, to enable any one to under- 
stand the system of coinage of the past end present 
time, ib, 8123.—Would not exhibit cameos and 
other gems, because these could not be examined 
without handling; would make a series of impres- 
Sions of these, 2b. 8124.—A letter of introduction 
from any known person is sufficient to admit 
strangers to the coins and medals, 7b. 8250.—Many 
valuable bronzes are freely exhibited under glass 
cases, 7b. 8126.—Preparations are now being made 
to have a general exhibition of electrotyped impres- 
sions of coins and medals, ib, 8235.—These will be 
exhibited under glasses, 7b. 


4, Arrangement and Classification —Coins, Me- 
dals, §c.—This collection, “so far as completed, 
satisfactory as to arrangements, numbering, and 
labellinu, Hawkins, 8132. Sculpture.—There is 
a great want of scientific arrangements jin the 
sculpture of the Museum; there seems to be 
no arrangement at all, Fellows, 1687. — There 
appears to be no attempt at classification, id, 
1690.—The principal defects are want of classi- 
fication, either chronologically or géographically, 
ab. 1714.—The Athenian marbles not satisfactorily 
arranged; their being continually moved proves 
this statement, 7b. 1689.—Their arrangement has 
been improved within the last year, 2b. 1689.— 
Objects to the arrangement of the marbles in the 
Lycian Gallery, 7b. 1804.—Lycian, Greek, and 
Roman marbles, all of different dates, are mixed 
together with some remains of Christian art, 2. 1805, 
1597, 1601-12, Hawkins, 1763.—The want of scien- 
tific arrangement may perhaps partly be attributed 
to the changes in the buildings, Fellows, 1690.— 
Is decidedly not responsible for anything in the 
Lycian room, Hawkins, 1765.—The Elgin Collec- 
tion, which perhaps would be better called the 
Athenian Collection, with the parts which were 
not from Athens extracted from it, should be 
either chronologically or geographically arranged, 
Fellows, 1714,—Several alterations have taken 
place in the arrangement of this collection, Hawkins, 
1832.—The present arrangement made about two 
years since, in accordance with witness’s sugges- 
tions, 2, 1834.—Description of present and former 
arrangement, 2b. 1836.—The defective arrangement 
existed about eight or ten years, and was made 
under the direction of Sir Richard Westmacott, id. 
1836.—Sir Richard always more disposed to attend 
to picturesque effect than scientific arrangement, 
ib. 1836.—The arrangement in the Museum neither 
strictly chronological nor strictly geographical, 
Fellows, 1715.—In conformity with the best ar- 
ranged museums in other places, it should be 
arranged either one way or the other, 7b. 1716.— 
The Museum at Munich is the best arranged ; 
there it is chronological, 2b. 1718.—The arrange-= 
ment of large acquisitions of sculpture usually 
placed by the Trustees under the direction of Sir 


‘R. Westmacott, Hawkins, 1722.—This gentleman 


not formally aitached to the Museum, 7. 1723.— 
Believes this practice originated from their requiring 
to be repaired, and from the necessity for their 
being moved with great care by experienced per- 
sons, 7b. 1724. 

5. Catalogue of Collection,—A catalogue of vases 
prepared jointly by Mr. Birch and witness, is now 
in the press, Hawkins, 8158.—There is no general 
printed catalogue of the coins and medals, ib. 8245. 
—Never heard any one express a wish to have such 
a catalogue, ib, $246,—There are general catalogues 
of almost all the collections ; there is a very large 
and extensive general catalogue of Greek coins, and 
numerous catalogues of Roman coins, ib. 8246.— 
Description of these catalogues, 7b. 8247,—The 


. 
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general catalogue of the library, the only means 
the public: possess of becoming acquainted with the 
works connected with this department, Hawkins, 
5358.—A special catalogue would be most useful, 
wb. 5361.—An alphabetical index of matters most 
wanted, 7b. 5374.—If an index of books were 
prepared up to 1848 should have no difficulty in 
keeping it up afterwards, 7b. 5389. - 

6. Comparison with Foreign Museums.—In Greek 
sculpture the collection in the British Museum is 
superior to all the world; in Roman inferior to none ; 
in bronzes high; in Egyptian, deficient in some of 
the larger objects; in vases, good as a general 
historical collection, but deficient in rich gems, 
Hawkins, 8156.—The Lycian marbles are valuable 
from being unique, no other European museum 
possessing any specimens from the same country, 
Fellows, 1597. 

7. Description of Collection.— Coins, Medals, §¢.— 
The collection of coins considerably increased by the 
additions from the East India Company’s collection, 
Hawhkins, 8078.—Ex pense of numismatic engravings 
diminished of late years by mechanical contrivances, 
7b. 8059.—The ruling process applied to casts only, 
not to coins, 7b. 8061-62.—There are but few dupli- 
cates of coins in the department, 7b. 8238.—Formerly 
sold the duplecates purchased, but never those 
presented, 2b. 8239.—There has been no sale of 
duplicates for seven years; there are none now 
worth selling, 7b. 8141-43 —Never makes exchanges, 
ib. 8244, Sculptures —The finer marbles appear to 
be deteriorating, from the action of the atmo- 
sphere and smoke of London, but they have sus- 
tained no real injury at present from these causes, 
Hawkins, 8278-79.—Cleaning them only polishes 
the dirt upon them, 7b. 8281. British Antiquities.— 
The collection of British antiquities at present 
very small, but crowded for want of space, Haw- 
kins, 8144.,—Considers such a collection should 
occupy a prominent place in the British Museum, 
ib. 8146.—A collection worthy of the country and 
of the Museum would occupy considerable space, 
ib. 8146.—Knows of no country which affords 
so large a field for collections of medieval anti- 
quities as the British islands, 7b. 8147.—Thinks 
it advisable, within certain limits, to continue 
this collection in the Department of Antiquities, 
ib. 8181.—Would exclude armour, on account of 
the collection in the Tower, 7b. 8182.—Would 
retain a series of weapons, because these could 
be got at little expense, and lie in a small com- 
pass, 2b. 8183.—Statement of the arrangements 
in progress for forming a collection of British anti- 
guities, Hamilton, 10565-66.—Such a collection 
should be formed with a view to the improvement of 
the fine arts, rather than as an historical collection 
of objects, 7b. 10564.—It would be very desirable to 
form this collection if a proper room could be found 
for them in the Museum, 2b. 10574. Mahon, 10833. 
Etthnographical Collection.—This collection has been 
added to the department since 1837, Hawkins, 
8171.—It consists of habits, tools, implements, 
dresses, &c., used by other nations, chiefly by the 
very early uncultivated nations, 2b. 8171.—This col- 
lection still very incomplete, 2b. 8173.—Some addi- 
tions made by presents, but very little by purchases, 
ib. 8175.—An ethnographical collection not neces- 
sarily connected with the Museum, but thinks it a 
very desirable collection to form in a proper place 
and under proper circumstances, 7b. 8186. 


APPOINTMENTS :— 


All appointments are made under the Act 26 Geo. 
II., &llis, 188.—With the exception of labourers 
and persons of that description, appointments are 
in writing and upon stamped paper, 7b. 183, 
192.—The signature of two of the three Principal 
Trustees affixed to all appointments, 2. 181; 
Forshall, 618, 628.—Always obtains the signa- 
ture of the three Principal Trustees to appoint- 
ments, ib. 628.—The Principal Librarian appointed 
by the Crown upon the recommendation of the 
the three Principal Trustees, £&ll’s, 131.—Two 
persons are nominated, of whom the Crown chooses 
one, 7b. 191.—The appointment is during good 
behaviour, 7b. 199.—Form of appointment under 
the minute of June, 1756, Forshall, 3817.—All the 
officers and servants of the Museum, with the 
exception of the Principal Librarian, appointed by 
the three Principal Trustees, £i/is, 181.—Prac- 
tically, the patronage rests very much with the 


Archbishop of Canterbury, 7b. 190.—A vacancy of 
the head of a department, or his assistant, is reported 
by the Secretary to each of the three Principal 
Trustees; in all other cases the vacancy is reported 
only to the Archbishop of Canterbury, Forshail, 
622.—By custom the appointment of subordinates 
rests with the Archbishop alone, although the 
signature of the two other Principal Trustees is 
necessary to its validity, 7b. 3800.—Further evi- 
dence relative to the proceedings on the appointment 
of officers to the Museum, 7. 1858, 1864, 2360.— 
Usually receives verbal instructions from the Arch- 
bishop respecting the names of persons to be 
appointed, and transmits the appointment to his 
Grace for signature, with the name of the person to 
be appointed written in pencil, 2b. 3766.—Obser- 
vations as to the expediency of requiring a pro- 
bational period of service before the appointment is 
made, Ellis, 7590—Occasionally the choice of per- 
sons is left to the heads of departments, Panizzi, 
9974.—This serves much to expedite work, 7b.— 
Full control over assistants of the first im- 
portance, 2b..9955.—Appointments of supernume- 
raries not in writing: these are made by verbal 
instructions from the Archbishop to the Secretary, 
and recorded on the minutes, forshall, 672-73, 
2413.—The minutes the only records of such 
appointments, 2b. 674.—May have accidentally 
omitted to record an appointment on the minutes, 
but is not aware that he has done so, 7b. 674 — 
Has recently received directions from the Arch- 
bishop to prepare in future written appointments 
for supernumeraries, and to obtain the signature of 
the three Principal Trustees to each appointment, 
wb, 720.—These directions given verbally, and not 
entered on the Minutes, 7b. 746.—The increase ‘in 
the business of the Museum, and the consequent 
increase of the number of these appointments, the 
reason assigned by his Grace for the alteration, 2b. 
747.—Promotions from one class to another not 
made by the three Principal Trustees, 7b. 1908.— 
Nor by written appointment, 2b, 1855.—Appoint- 
ments of keepers of departments said to be during 
the pleasure of the Trustees, Panizzi, 2792.— 
Witness objected to this statement, and took coun- 
sel’s opinion thereon; Sir William Follett and Lord 
Chief Justice Wilde both of opinion that the 
appointments were for life, 7b. 2792.—Lord Chief 
Baron also of the same opinion, 7b.2792.—Considers 
the superior places to be all appointments under the 
Act, but assistants and attendants are appointed 
during the pleasure of the Trustees, Forshall, 
3813-17.—Testimonials or recommendations for 
appointments in the Museum transmitted by the 
Secretary to the Archbishop, 2b. 3758.—In the last 
few years such papers have also been sent (in re- 
spect of superior appointments) to the Lord Chan- 
cellor and to the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
ib. 3808.—An examination by the principal of a 
department into the qualifications of candidates for 
the situations of assistants or attendants, before any 
appointment is made, very desirable, Carpenter, 
3555.—Such an arrangement would lead generally 
to the appointment of a superior class of persons, 
ib. 3556-57.—Keepers sometimes consulted by the 
Trustees respecting the appointment of assistant- 
keepers, Afadden, 2322.—Kvidence explanatory of 
the Returns to the House of Commons in 1847 and 
of 1840, in respect of appointments, Forshall, 762- 
734.— Explanation of alleged discrepancies in these 
returns, 76. 1852.—Evidence relative to the pro- 
ceedings in respect to the appointments and 
promotions of 19 persons submitted for signature 
of the Principal Trustees at one time, 2b. 1883, 1903, 
1933-35. Further explanation on the same sub- 
ject, 1b. 2360-2478, 3713, 3758, 3867.—All situations, 
except that of Principal Librarian, created by 
Minute of General Board, 7b. 684.—Removals are 
effected by the same power, 2b. 748.—The miscon- 
duct of officers and servants of the Museum brought 
under the notice of Trustees by the heads of 
departments through the Principal Librarian, 7d, 
749.—Removals from misconduct very infrequent, 
ib. 751.—The Standing Committee suspend, but the 
General Board alone dismiss, 2b. 758,—Practically, 
the power of dismissal is vested in the Standing 
Committee, 7b. 760.—Does not desire to change 
the system of patronage ;, if not with the Principal 
Trustees, it must either go to the Crown or to the 
general body of Trustees, Hallam, 10335.—Objects 
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to such alteration as more injurious than the present 
system, 2b. 10335.—The patronage of some of the 
inferior offices might be left to the heads of depart- 
ments, but this would be unusual, 7b. 10340; 
Hamilton, 10531.-—Sees no objection to allowing 
heads of departments to appoint to all situations 
below the assistants, 7b. 10536-37.—Thinks such a 
proceeding open to very great objections, Mahon, 
10847.—Does not think any head of a department 
could be entrusted with such power without the 
liability to abuse it, 7b. 10848. 


ASSISTANT KeEPERS :— 


Formerly called Assistant Librarians, Forshall, 
3840.—The titles only altered, but the duties have 
not been changed, 2b.—Authority by which the 
change was made, 7b, 3842 


ASSISTANTS :— 


Are officers immediately subordinate to the Keepers 
of Departments, by whom the detailed business is 
carried on, Hillis, 94.—They are appointed during 
the pleasure of the Trustees, Forshall, 3832.—They 
are of two sorts, Permanent and Temporary or 
Supernumerary Assistants, Panizzi, 2858.—They 
are possessed of considerable literary attainments 
and accomplishments, 7b. 2886.—The Printed Book 
Department largely benefited by the services of the 
assistants, particularly of the permanent assistants, 
ib. 2887.—They now attend only six hours a-day, 7b. 
2896.—Effect of the recent rules upon salaries and 
allowances, 7b. 2897-98 —Assistants first regularly 
appointed officers in 1837, previously they had been 
considered supernumerary and temporary appoint- 
ments, Forshall, 3631.— Full control over them 
necessary for the compilation of the catalogue as 
speedily as possible, Panizzi, 9955.—(See also the 
several departments. ) 


Assistant SeorETARY :— 


An Assistant Secretary was appointed about 18 
months ago, on account of the great increase of 
business, Znglis, 10223-6.—This appointment made 
in consequence of a written report from the 
Secretary, 7b. 10227—Has no reason to suppose 
that it is not a proper appointment and requisite 
for the due discharge of the duties of the Museum, 
7b. 10230. 


ATTENDANTS :— 


Attendants are appointed during the pleasure of 
the Trustees, Forshall, 3832.—The form of ap- 
pointment varied from time to time by: the Trus- 
tees, 7b. 3835.— Particulars of forms of appointment 
from 1807, 7b. 3830.—Attendants, in consequence 
of their low salaries, compelled to resort to other 
means than their official employment to increase 
these mcomes, Panizzi, 2900.—Nature of these em- 
ployments, 2b. 2901-03.—Has frequently called the 
attention of the Trustees to the inadequate remune- 
ration of their officers, 2b. 2905.—(See also the se- 
veral departments.) ; 


Avpit or Musrum Accounts :— 


The Sub-Committee of Finance the auditors of all 
the Museum accounts, Forshall, 431.—The ac- 
countant prepares the accounts for audit, 7b. 432,— 
The Secretary’s payments out of the imprest, an- 
nually examined and compared with the respective 
vouchers, and finally audited by the Sub-Committee 
of Finance, 7b. 425. 


BANKSIAN LIBRARY :— 


Sir Joseph Banks’s Library accompanied the col- 
lections; the library is now in the charge of the 
Keeper of Printed Books, Brown, 3461.—It is at 
present kept in a room containing nearly all the 
works on natural history in the Museum, ib, 3471. 
—This library includes works in every department 
of natural history, external natural history, com- 
parative anatomy, physiology, mineralogy, botany, 
zoology, and travels. Owen, 5141.—(See also Library 
of British Museum.) 


Bennett, John Joseph, Esq. (Analysis of his evidence. )— 


Is secretary of the Linnzan Society, and assistant in 
the Botanical Department of the British Museum, 
6050.—Considers a printed catalogue essential to 
the proper use of the library, 6051.—Formerly, and 
before witness became an officer of the Museum, 
was occupied with objects of literary research, and 
for such objects went all through the printed cata- 
logue from beginning to the end, and found it of 
great value, 6052. — Went through all Watt’s 
** Bibliotheca Britannica,” in the same way, 7b,— 
This the most extensive, but most incorrect cata- 
logue ever published, 2b,—Referred in this work 


more especially to the alphabetical catalogue of 
authors, the catalogue of subjects being of litthe use 
to witness, 6054.—The present printed octavo cata- 
logue by Ellis and Baber, a work of great utility, 
6055.—Considers the inaccuracies pointed out few 
and unimportant in so extensive a work, 7b.— 
Knows no alphabetical catalogue of great extent 
more accurate, 6056.—The inaccuracies in the new 
catalogue (letter A) quite as great and quite as 
numerous, in proportion to its extent, as the old 
catalogue, 7b.—Similar inaccuracies found in all 
catalogues, 7.—Example of inaccuracy in the new 
catalogue, 7b.—List of 10 erroneous cross refer- 
ences in pp. 33, 34, under the title ““ Academies,” 
with a statement of the correct mode of entry, 6058,— 
Also list of omissions, ib.—Many works in the library 
which ought tocome under the same heading are 
omitted altogether, i.—These omissions more espe- 
cially relate to Transactions of Societies, 2—Classed 
catalogues far more valuable to students than 
alphabetical catalogues, 6060.—Dryander’s cata- 
logue of the Banksian Library, an instance of the 
value of a classed catalogue, 7b.—No alphabetical 
catalogue could give similar information, 7b,—The 
publication of this work almost an era in the 
study of natural history, from the saving:of labour 
produced by systematizing the printed materials 
of the science, %.—Does not think it would take 
more time to make a classed catalogue than a good 
alphabetical general catalogue, provided competent 
persons were employed, 6061:—The difficulties of 
a classed catalogue, when once’ the arrangement 
is settled, less than an alphabetical one, 7b,—The 
books in the library are, to a certain extent, classi- 
fied, but not entirely, 6062.— When-the: classed 
catalogue was in preparation 20 years ago, witness 
was to have undertaken the botanical portion of it, 
6063.—Estimated that this work would have been 
completed in 120 days of actual labour, 6064:—No 
catalogue can be exclusively alphabetical on account 
of the prevalence of anonymous works, 6065.— 
Such works are all more or less classified in the 
new catalogue, a large portion according to 
subjects, and others with reference to the first sub- 
stantive, 7b.— These rules not uniformly vacted 
upon, 7.—The arrangement under “ Academies ” 
threefold, viz. :—alphabetical, geographical, and 
chronological, 7b.—Difficulties resulting from these 
varied modes of arrangement, 7b.—Has seen the 
91 rules: for the preparation of this catalogue, 
6066.—Cannot give a general opinion upon all 
these rules; doubts the propriety of some of 
them, 6067.— Cannot commend a rule which 
allows of the classification of certain anonymous 
works to the exclusion of others, 6068:—Con- 
siders the rules in some respects inconsistent, 
ib.—Refers to rule 33, in illostration of witness’s 
views, 6069.—This rule at variance with the rule 
enjoining the entry under the first substantive in the 
title, 6070-1.—Understands the word person in this 
rule to refer to the principal subject of the work, 
6072.—Would alter this rule so as to make the sub- 
ject matter of the work, as it appears on the title- 
page, the heading under which all anonymous 
works should be catalogued, 6073—Classed cata- 
logues are free from such difficulties, 2b:—As 
another example of imperfect entry, mentions the 
* Transactions of the Drontheim Society,” entered 
under “ Sweden and Norway,” with no cross- 
reference from the latter, 6074.—Andas an instance 
of want of uniformity, the “ Austrian Empire” was 
dismembered and entered under the ‘seyeral heads 
of “ Austria,” “ Bohemia,” and ‘“ Lombardy and 


» Venice,” 2.— A purely geographical, or even a 


purely alphabetical arrangement of places, would 
have obviated these difficulties, ib.—A classed 
catalogue of the botanical books in ‘the library 
would save much labour in the department, 6075. 
—If the alphabetical catalogue were complete, 
witness would immediately make from it a classed 
catalogue of the botanical books, ib. — Persons 
specially qualified ought to be employed in pre- 
paring special classed catalogues, 6076.— Would 
leave to a zoologist the classed catalogue of zoolo- 
gical works, although there are naturalists quite 
competent to undertake all branches of natural 
history, 6077.—Repetitions in several catalogues 
the necessary consequence of classed catalogues, 
6078.—Does not think the bulk or expeuse would 
be much increased on this account ; as it would be 
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more than counterbalanced by the saving in eross- 
references, 6079.—The botanical works in the 
library have largely increased since 1830, but 
witness thinks he could prepare a classified cata- 
logue of them in 180 days, 6080.—The difficulty in 
classifying subjects which approximate to ‘two 
different branches might be overcome by entries 
under both heads, 6081.—By a elassed catalogue, 
intends a catalogue minutely classed in all its sub- 
divisions, with an index to such subdivisions, 
6082-8.—Such a catalogue would compel an exa- 
mination, in many cases, of the body ofthe work, 
6085.—A competent person would rarely require 
such minute examination, 6087.—The introduction 
into the library of a person acquainted with the 
literature of science desirable on many accounts, 
6088.—In what way such a person might be most 
usefully employed, b.—A finding catalogue a very 
desirable acquisition to the Museum Library, 6089. 


Bertin Roya Lisrary :— 


This library greatly improved after Dr. Pertz’s in- 
spection of the British Museum Library, Asher, 
6650.—The catalogue was prepared under the di- 
rection of Dr. Pertz, and is as good a catalogue as 
can be expected, ib. 6727.—It consists of about 250 
volumes in manuscript, the titles being all consi- 
derably abridged, 7b. 6728-30.—Dr. Pertz does not 
think of printing this catalogue until he has plenty 
of money to throw away, 2b. 6733. 


BEQUESTS TO THE Musrum :— 


Although parties may bequeath collections to the 
Museum, and require that they may be kept together, 
yet the convenience of arranging the different 
subjects under their proper heads is so great, as to 
justify a deviation from the wishes of the donor, 
Madden, 2519.—The rules of the Museum, as to 
keeping printed books and manuscripts separate, 
not attended to in all cases, Panizzt, 2561.—(See 
also Bridgewater, Egerton, Farnborough, and 
Swiney Funds.) 


BrsiiotaeQueE pu Ror (NaTIoNALE) Parts :— 


Description of the constitution of the Bibliothéque 
du Roi} Panizzi, 2847-48.—The internal affairs of 
the Museum not interfered with by the Govern- 
ment, 2b. 2849.—The library in the hands of the 
librarians, subject to the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion or of the Home Department, 7%. 2850.—These 
Ministers very rarely interfere except in questions 
of finance, 76. 2851.—Greater accommodation af- 
forded than in the British Museum, Carlyle, 4398. 
—Greater facilities granted in procuring books, 7b. 
—The catalogue is an alphabetical one, but acces- 
sible only to the librarian and his assistants, 2. 
4404. 


Brsuiotunca Brrrawnica (Warr’s) :—(See Catalogues 


of Printed Books.) 
(Aeassiz’s): — (See Catalogues of 
Printed Books.) 


Biber,G.#., The Rev., LL.D. (Analysis of his evidence.) 


—Has attended the Museum reading-room at inter- 
vals during the last 20 years, 8769.—Has consulted 
the library, while there very extensively, 8770.— 
Considers it very incomplete, and not what it ought 
to be, 8771.—Has chiefly consulted it, in the de- 
partments of theology, history, diplomacy, foreign 
literature, periodicals, tracts, and pamphlets, 8772. 
Found the library very defective in tracts and small 
publications important as illustrative of the history 
of the country ; and when wishing to consult tracts 
and pamphlets relative to religious controversies 
and discussions at. different times, found either great 
difficulty in finding them in the catalogue, or that 
they did not exist in the library at all, 2b.—Particu- 
lar instances of the defects of the library in respeet 
of certain standard works, i.—These works should 
have come in under the Copyright Act, and a few 
stray volumes have so come in; but these have been 
catalogued under different heads, and scattered over 
the library in different directions, 8773.—As a 
stronger instance of defects than any of those above 
referred to, adverts to the Reports of the National 
Society for the Education of the Poor, of which there 
are none since 1832; 16 years being deficient; and 
those which are there, are most insufficiently cata- 
logued, 2b.—The periodicals are very incomplete. 
Of the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews, originally 
complete, many volumes are now scattered and lost, 
2b.—Has noted those deficiencies in Libri Desiderati, 
8775.—No attention paid to witness’s notice in this 
book, 8776.—Considers the uew catalogue in the 
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Biber, G. E., The Rev., LL.D.—continued. 


reading-room constructed upon a vicious principle, 
and offers obstructions to readers in finding the 
books they want, 8777. — An alphabetical cata- 
logue undoubtedly wanted, but that not alone suffi- 
cient, 2.—Objects to the mode of entering anony- 
mous publications in the catalogue, and to those 
works published with initials only, i#.—The volume 
A of the new catalogue contains 236 entries under 
initials. Some of them should have been cata- 
logued under other heads, ib.—Examples of some 
of these entries, 7.—Objects to the entry of a dia- 
logue between two country gentlemen, A. and B., 
concerning the times; this should have been en- 
tered under Dialogue, and not under A, 8778.—A 
cross-reference might also be made to A., 8781.— 
Likewise the entry of ‘“‘ An Icelandic Abecedary,” 
should be under *‘ Icelandic,” or “* Abecedary,” in- 
stead of A., 8782.—Numerous cross-references very 
advantageous, 8783. Does not object to the sys- 
tem of cross-references, provided the catalogue is 
not made too voluminous, 8784.— Has not seen 
the book deseribed as “An Icelandic Abecedary ;” 
knows it only by seeing it in the catalogue, 8785-6. 
—Supposing the title of a book to be “A Dialogue 
between a Roman Catholic A, and a Protestant B, 
on Transubstantiation,” should have looked for such 
a work under Transubstantiation ; or, if a work en- 
titled, ‘‘ A Letter to William Laud, late Archbishop 
of Canterbury,” should put it under Laud, 8788,— 
Objects to making the catalogue tco voluminous by 
the multiplication of needless cross-references; ob- 
jects to the entries above-named on this account, 
and also because the full title is there given where 
no one would look for it, or expect to find it, 8789. 
—Does not see the advantage of Barbiére’s system 
of cataloguing anonymous works under the first 
substantive, because he thinks the chief title is the 
heading under which most persons would look for 
such works, 8790.—Whether in an alphabetical or 
a classed catalogue, in searching for anonymous 
works, should select the chief word in the title as 
as that under which he should consider it most likely 
be found, 8791.—As an example of the defects of 
the plan of the Museum catalogue, instances his 
search therein for the Reports of the National Edu- 
cation Society ; searched for it unsuccessfully under 
“Society,” ‘‘ National,” and ‘ Reports.” Under 
Education, found only one Report; and finally, 
with the help of an attendant, discovered them, 
from 1811 to 1832, under the head “ Academies,’ 
ib. — The Minutes of the Committee of Council 
on Education, of which also some volumes are want- 
ing, catalogued under neither of the above names, 
but, like the other Reports, under “ Academies,” 7d. 
—The works of the ‘‘ Parker Society,” also, entered 
under the same head. This society, not an aca- 
demy, not a literary society, but a mere association 
for getting cheap reprints of valuable theological 
works ; but its publications are all placed under 
‘« Academies,” b.—Names of several other societies 
catalogued under this head, which witness con- 
siders should properly come under the alpha- 
betical principle, <—Would catalogue the works 
of the “ Parker Society” under the names of 
the different works published, because this society 
stands in precisely the same relation as an ordinary 
publisher, 8792,—Witness, upon examining the 
book entitled ‘An Icelandic Abecedary,” admits 
that it is properly catalogued under letter A; but 
considers this an extraordinary example, and that it 
does not nullify his order upon the general principle, 
8796.—Has read the rules for the compilation of 
the catalogue, more for the purpose of learning the 
readiest way of finding a book, than for any eritical 
purposes; but has found practical difficulties and 
impediments which prevent him from getting what 
he sought for, 8798.—Consequently, he infers that 
the defect must necessarily be in the rules, ib.— 
Fixed rules of great importance in compiling a cata- 
logue; but such rules should be so plain, and so 
closely in accordance with common sense, that per- 
sons may easily turn to them, and from them to the 
catalogue, with a tolerable certainty of finding what 
they want, 8800.—Rules requiring time or any 
lengthened attention to understand them, practi- 
cally worthless, —The examples given by witness 
of the deficiencies in the library, taken from his own 
entries in the “ Libri Desiderati ;” but these not by 
any means the extent of the deficiencies, as witness 
often omitted to enter works in this book from a 
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Biber, G. E., The Rev., LL.D .—continued. Biber, G. £., The Rev., LL.D:—continued. 


feeling that little or no attention was paid to them, 
8802.—Considers the History of the Jesuits a 
standard work, which ought to be in the Museum 
library; and, doubtless, is in the library of every 
gentleman paying any attention to Romish litera- 
ture, 8803.—Entered this work in ‘‘ Libri Desiderati,” 
between two and three years back, 8804.— Believes 
it is a book easily procured, 8805.—Adverting again 
to the defects in the catalogue, in reference especi- 
ally to the History of the Jesuits, observes that 
different volumes of a large work written by dif- 
ferent authors are not catalogued under the authors’ 
names, but under the general title, 8810—Again, 
works of medisval history cannot be found in the 
catalogue at all, without a knowledge of the col- 
lection in which the author’s name is placed, 7b.— 
With such works cross-references are essential, 
881].— Considers the entry, ‘‘ Pieter Vander,” 
““AA.,” where the different voyages are separately 
given, a proper entry, 8812.—Approves of affording 
increased facilities to the reader, provided the 
catalogue is not thereby made too diffuse, 7.— 
Considers that tracts and pamphlets sheuld be col- 
lected and bound up together, and arranged accor- 
ding to subjects, 8814.—Does not know the system 
upon which they are collected in the Museum, 76.— 
Cannot detect any system; has found Bulls of 
different Popes scattered over many volumes of 
tracts; thinks they ought to have been collected 
together in one volume, i#.—Does not here refer 
to Bulls in the Bullarium, but to single Bulls — 
mere tracts or pamphlets which ought to be bound 
together, 7b.—Pamphlets in the English Church, 
referring to a particular controversy, should like- 
wise be got together and bound up, 8814-15.— 
Much inconvenience and great expense would be 
saved by binding together all homogeneous tracts, 
8815-16.—To each bound collection would have a 
manuscript title, and the entire volume paged 
through in manuscript, 8819.—Although tracts 
come to the Museum bound, yet if the collection 
was not in accordance with the system adopted, 
would take them to pieces, and re-bind them pro- 
perly classed, 8821.— Probable inconveniences 
arising from binding up and paging tracts con- 
sidered, 8823-24.—Considers the Museum Library 
far too extensive to be properly managed by one 
person, 8824.—An arrangement similar to that 
adopted in University libraries, of having Professors 
to superintend the different departments in the 
library, would conduce to the improvement of the 
Museum library, 26.—Under this system each Pro- 
fessor is responsible not only that his own. depart- 
ment was properly arranged, but that it was 
complete, 8825.—By a similar subdivision, thinks 
the Museum Library would be better managed, 
the Theological, Historical, Medical, Mathe- 
matical, and other divisions being all placed under 
separate control, 8826.—A re-arrangement of the 
whole library, and collecting the works relating 
to their division in separate rooms, would make 
the management far more easy and perfect, 8827. 
—Does not think there would be much difficulty in 
classifying the books, 7—When thus arranged, 
classed catalogues should be made of the books 
in each department, 8829.—Two descriptions of 
catalogue would then be wanted,—an alphabetical 
general catalogue, and a classed catalogue of each 
department, 7.—Has made no calculation of the 
expense such an arrangement would cause, 8830.— 
The appointment of Departmental Librarian would 
not be very expensive ; thinks from 12 to 20 men 
would at first be required, and these might be sub- 
sequently reduced by combining two or more 
departments similar in character, 8831.—These 
Departmental Librarians should be placed under 
the control of a Principal Librarian, 8832.—Does 
not think the deficiencies in the library would exist 
under the system proposed, 8833.—The Theological 
Department, for instance, under this arranvement, 
would not be without the Minutes of the Methodist 
Conference, 7b.—Such works as these would come 
in under the Copyright Act, 8834.—This Act 
should be more strictly enforced, 8836.— Does 
not think the subdivision proposed by witness 
would interfere with the readers in the reading- 
room; it would be of advantage, inasmuch as the 
books could be more quickly delivered, 8841.—Has 
had as many as 150 volumes at one time from the 
library, for the purposes of research, 8842.—Has 


always met with great attention from the officers 
and servants of the library, and feels most grateful 
for the courtesy and kindness received from them, 
8844.—Does not object to the system of press- 
marks, 8845.—Usually copies only two or three 
words of the title, and then affixes the press-mark, 
8846.—Does not think it unreasonable to require 
the readers to affix the press-mark, 8847.—The 
ventilation of the reading-room very defective, 
$848,.—Thinks the limit in respect of the age of 
persons attending the reading-room undesirable; 
some youths under 18 will make much better use 
of the library than many men of 50 who now go 
there, 8849.— Additional space in the reading- 
room would be very advantageous to the interests 
of the public and of literature, 8852.—Considers 
the great majority of the readers are persons pro- 
perly admitted; some indeed come to kill time, but 
four out of five come for serious purposes, 8855-56. 


Boprrran Liprary (Oxrorp) :— 


This library contains many Oriental manuscripts, 
but not many Oriental printed books, Cureton, 
7954-55.—The readers, when witness has attended 
this brary, have varied from two to twenty or 
more, Turner, 6155.—Writes. for the books he re- 
quires, which are brought to him, and are left, when 
done with, on the table, 2b. 6159.—From four to 
six readers usually in the library at one time, 
Cureton, 7844. —The frequenters of .the library 
generally persons of learning, who go there for 
study and for reference, 7b. 7845-7957.—It is not a 
public library, but open, under certain restrictions, 
eb, 7842.—Under-graduates not admitted without 
special permission, 7b, 7843.—The catalogue is 
printed up to 1835, 2b. 7949.—It is prepared in 
accordance with the rules laid down by Dr. Hyde, 
b.—It is in three large folio volumes, and the price 
about 6/., ib. 7951.—The library not better attended 
since the publication of the catalogue, ib. 7952. 
—It has six catalogues, exclusive of the supple- 
mentary additions, Corney, 6106.—(See. also Cata- 
logues of Printed Books.) 


Botanican DEPARTMENT :— 


One of the three divisions of the former Natural 
History Department, Eis, 63.—The keeper inde- 
pendent of the other divisions, but somewhat differ- 
ently placed, 7b. 55. — Mr. Brown, the «present 
keeper, is upon the old establishment, and. not 
affected by the change consequent upon the re- 
commendations of the Committee of the House of 
Commons, tb.'55.—His present salary is 35 0/.a-year ; 
2004. a-year the old salary of a keeper, for two day’s 
attendance in the week, with, 752. a-year for each 
additional day per week, ib, 55..-Observations in 
deprecation of the alterations contemplated by the 
Trustees on witness’s decease, Brown, 8317.—Qb- 
jects to the future keeper being placed in rank and 
salary below the keepers of the mineralogical and 
zoological branches, 7b. 8317.—Importance of bo- 
tanical collection measured by the number of really 
scientifie visitors, 7. 8317.—These really double 
the number of both the other branches, 2b. 8317.— 
Botany not ranked inferior to any other science in 
any foreign scientific collection, 7b. 8317.—Status 
of botanists in charge of publie collections in St. 
Petersburgh, Berlin, and Paris, ib. 8317.—Opinion 
in favour of removing this collection from the Mu- 
seum to the national botanical gardens at Kew, 
Owen, 2682.—Complains of the regulation which 
compels witness to return the botanical books in 
constant use thrice a-year to the library, Brown, 
3461—Has recently applied for a small “yearly 
sum for the purchase of books absolutely necessary 
for carrying on the duties of the department, id. 
3461.—The advantage of connecting the specimens 
in this collection with living specimens would be 
more than counterbalanced if removed to Kew, id. 
3464. — Transferring the collection without’ the 
library useless, ib. 3468. — The’ transfer’ of both 
library and collection to Kew injurious to’ the stu- 
dent, 7b. 3469.—A separation of the botanical por- 
tion of the library not easily made, as many most 
important botanical memoirs are contained in the 
transactions of scientific societies and periodical 
publications, and much valuable information, 
especially on the geography of plants, in books of 
travels only to be consulted in a general library, 7. 
3470.—The Bofanical Department contains manu- 
scripts relating to plants in the Herbarium, and 
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BoranicaL DEPARTMENT—continued. 


also numerous drawings and descriptions of plants 
and of animals, 7b, 3470.— Detailed description of 
the drawings here referred to, ib. 3470. 


BOTANICAL CoLLEcTIONn :— 


1. Additions to the Collection—Considerable ad- 
ditions made to this collection since 1835, Brown, 
3437.—The additions have been very great since 
Sir Joseph Banks's time, 2b. 3473.—The increase 
from gifts of considerable importance, and small 
purchases, 7b. 3439.—100/. a-year granted for pur- 
chases, 7b. 3439.—Reports to the Trustees upon the 
subject of desirable acquisitions, ib. 3439-40. 


2. Admission of the Public.—Is favourable to an 
exhibition to the public of some part of this col- 
lection, Brown, 3447.—Reported to the Trustees 
that between 507. and 1002. a-year, in addition to 
the annual grant, would be required for the purchase 
of specimens for exhibition, 7b, 3448.—Grants made 
for this service, 7b. 8312. — Accommodation for 
proposed exhibition, 7b. 3448-50-53.—Specification 
of the principal materials fit for exhibition, 7b. 3448. 
—Considers an exhibition showing the adaptation 
of vegetable tissues to economical purposes belongs 
more properly to the Society of Arts than to the 
Botanical Department of the Museum, 7. 3449. — 
The Banksian Herbarium opened to scientific 
visitors and others, under certain restrictions, 7b. 
8303.—The botanists who consult the collection 
very few in number; of these there are as many 
foreigners as natives, 7b. 8310. 


3. Arrangement and Classification. — There are 
about 30,000 species arranged, and about 5,000 or 
6,000 unarranged, or geographically arranged, 
Brown, 8315.—Considers that fossil vegetables be- 
long more properly to the Botanical than to the Mi- 
neralogical Department, 7b. 8317.—Does not say 
that they are wrongly placed at present, but that 
they could be more advantageously placed in the 
botanical collection for the purposes of comparison 
with existing structures, 7b. 8330.—The proximity 
of existing and extinct structures very desirable, 
but this is attainable without depriving the Keeper 
of Mineralogy of the specimens he has arranged with 
so much ¢are, 7b. 8332.—Fossil botany almost a new 
science; raised into importance since the present 
arrangements were sanctioned by the Trustees, 7d. 
8337.—Considers that there are now circumstances 
to warrant a different decision, 7b.—-For scientitic 
consultation, the vicinity of living specimens not of 
much use, 7b. 8319.—Consulting an herbarium and 
visiting a garden seldom thought of together for 
scientific purposes, 7.—Considers the proximity 
of the herbarium to a library more advantageous 
than to a garden, 7b. 8348. 


4, Comparison with Foreign Museums.—The Her- 
barium of the Museum inferior to several collections, 
Brown, 8315.—The number of specimens small 
compared with several public, and even of some 
private collections, 2d, 


5. Description of Collection.—The general, or ar- 
ranged Herbarium, at present consists of about 
30,000 species; the unarranged, or geographically 
arranged collections may probably furnish 5,000 
or 6,000 additional species, Brown, 8315.—There 
are, also, several partial Herbaria, highly va- 
luable, as consisting of the authentic specimens 
on which many of the Linnean species, as well 
as those of other authors were founded, 7b. 8315. 
—These all belonged to the collection of Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, 7b. 8315. — Sloane’s Herbarium is 
contained in 300 folio volumes, 7b. 8315—There 
are also many specimens, from their size, not 
included in any of the Herbaria now described, 
but important and useful for the intended ex- 
hibition, 2b. 8315.—There are also collections of 
seed vessels and seeds, and numerous specimens 
of woods and plants in spirits which could not be 
preserved in any other way, 7, 8315.—And lastly a 
collection of very accurate models of English fungi 
by Sowerby, 7b. 8315. 


BoTanicaL GARDENS (KEw):— 


The national botanical garden appears the most 
appproriaie place for the reveption of the national 
collection of botanical specimens, Owen, 2682.— 
For scientific consultation the vicinity of living 
specimens not of much use, Brown, 8319. — 
Considers the proximity of the herbarium to a 


Boranicat Garpgns (KEw)—continued. 
library more advantageous than to a garden, ib. 
8348.—Transferring the specimens in the Museum 
to Kew without the library would be useless, ib. 
3468. — Transferring both library and collection 
very objectionable, 7b. 3469. 


Boranicat Garpens (REcGENtT’s Park): 
These gardens the property of a private society, 
established more as a promenade than for any 
scientific purpose, Brown, 3465-66. 


BriIDGEWATER Funp :— 
The revenue from this fund is derived from dividends 
and rents, the former amounting to 389/. 15s. 8d., 
and the latter about 347. or 352. a-year, Ellis, 6785, 


British Association FoR THE ADVANCEMENT oF 
Science :— 

Resolution of the geological section of this society 
in 1839, on the formation of a conchologiecal col- 
lection in the British Museum, to include both 
recent and fossil shells, Owen, 2648.—This resolu- 
tion supported by the Marquis of Northampton, by 
whom it was submitted to the Board of Trustees, 
2b. 2648.—It was also supported by the Presidents 
of the Linnean and other learned societies in Lon- 
don, 2. 2648.—This application, although so 
strongly supported, was unsuccessful, 7. 2648.— 
Memorial of certain members of the British Asso- 
ciation, recommending the purchase for the British 
Museum of Gould’s collection of Australian birds, 
Gould, 3951. 


Brrrisa Cotiections.—Proposed formation of :— 

1. Natural History—A separate collection for 
British specimens in every department of natural 
history very desirable, Owen, 2691.—An exclusively 
British collection would be an object of great in- 
terest, 2b. 2692.—It would be very beneficial as an 
incitement to popular instruction and improvement, 
2b. 2693.—Such a collection should be united with, 
and under the roof of, the British Museum, 7d. 
2697.—From the number of naturalists known to 
be interested in British animals, the number of 
visitors to a purely British collection would be 
very great, 7b. 2698. 


2. Antiquities—Statement of the arrangements 
in progress for the formation of a collection of Bri- 
tish antiquities, Hamilton, 10565-66 ; Hawkins, 
8181.—Opinions in favour of this project, Hamil- 
ton, 10574; Hawkins, 8147 ; Mahon, 10833.—Would 
have it formed with a view to the improvement of 

. the fine arts rather than as an historical collection 
of objects, Hamilton, 10564.—Has not considered 
the subject in reference to space, ex‘pense, or ar- 
rangement, Mahon, 10833.—See Antiquities, Col- 
lection of. 


Bronzrs.—(See Antiquities, Collection of.) 


Brooke, Henry James, Esq., F.R.S. (Analysis of his 
evidence.)—A Fellow of the Royal Society upwards 
of 20 years, 8876.—Has published one work on 
mineralogical science, and numerous memoirs and 
papers on detached subjects connected with this 
science, 8877.—Has known the collection of mi- 
nerals in the British Museum for 30 or 40 years, 
8878.—Thinks it equal to any foreign collection, 
and in some respects superior, 8879.—Their ar- 
rangement in the Museum in accordance with the 
system proposed by Berzelius, and must have been 
a work of great labour for Mr. Kénig, 8880.—Fresh 
purchases continually necessary to keep up its 
usefulness and preserve its reputation, 8882.— 
Considers the collection of minerals intimately 
linked with the geological and other collections 
of natural history, 8883. — Considers it very de- 
sirable that the collection of minerals should’ con- 
tinue to form an integral portion of the Natural 
History Departments of the British Museum, 8884. 
—To break up in any way this mineral collection 
would lower the scientific reputation of the country, 
and very considerably lessen its usefulness, ib.— 
Holds this opinion in common with all mineralo- 
gists and naturalists of witness’s acquaintance, 
§885.—Approves of Mr. Kdénig’s arrangement of 
the minerals; by it, families of minerals are 
brought more together than they could be by any 
other system, and it answers fairly and completely 
the purposes of the student and inquirer, 8886-7. 


Brown, Robert, Esq. (Analysis of his evidence.)—Is 
Keeper of the Botanical Collections since 182 7, 3428. 
—Came to the Museum with the collection of Sir 
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Brown, Robert, Esq.—continued. 


Joseph Banks, 3430-32.—Had charge of this collec- 
tion exclusively for seven years, but the Trustees, in 
reply to witness's repeated applications, transferred 
to his care, in 1835, all the other botanical mate- 
rials in the Museum, 3433-34.—With them came the 
Sloane Collection, a very extensive one, 3435.— 
Considerable additions made since 1835 to the bota- 
nical collection, 3437.—Gifts of considerable import- 
ance and small purchases the mode of increase, 2b.— 
1002. a-year granted for purchases, 3439.—Reports 
to the Trustees when it is desirable to make addi- 
tions, 3440.—Witness’s recommendations generally 
attended to, but not always, the refusal usually on 
account of the expense being greater than the 
grant would cover, 3441.—Has heen but once be- 
fore the Trustees, 3446.—In a few cases a per- 
sonal interview would have been preferable to writ- 
ten reports, 7b.—Particulars ofa case in point, 7b.— 
Is favourable to an exhibition to the public of 
some part of the botanical collection, 3447.— 
Reported to the Trustees in June, 1847, on this 
subject, requiring 50/. or 100 a-year in addition to 
the sum annually voted for the purchase of spe- 
cimens for exhibition, 3448.—Specification of the 
principal materials fit for exhibition, 726.—Present 
accommodation of the Botanical Department, 7/.— 
Considers an exhibition showing the adaptation of 
vegetable tissues to economical purposes to belong 
more properly to the Society of Arts than to wit- 
ness’s department, 3449.—Hyvidenee in reference 
to the Minute of November, 1847, on the room 
proposed to be allotted for the exhibition, 3450. 
—Witness strongly opposed the plan of using 
for this purpose a room especially necessary, for 
carrying out the duties of his department, 2.— Wit- 
ness’s report to the Trustees in deprecation of this 
arrangement, ib.—No decision has been come to 
upon this matter, 3451.— Pointed out the detri- 
mental effects of their depriving him of this 
room at the annual visitation in May, 1848, 
3453.—The Trustees make an annual visit of in- 
spection toall the departments, 3453-58.—This visit 
does not occupy more than a quarter of an hour, 
and affords no opportunity for entering into details, 
3459-60.—Sir Joseph Banks’ library accompanied 
the collection, and is now under the charge of the 
Printed Book Department, 346 1.—Complains of the 
rerulation which compels him to return the botanical 
bocks in constant use thrice a-year to that de- 
partment, 7b—Has recently apphed for a small 
yearly sum for the purchase of books absolutely 
necessary for carrying on the duties of the 
department, 7b. — The advantage to the student 
from connecting the botanical collection with living 
specimens of plants would be more than coun- 
terbalanced by the inconvenience of removing 
the collection to Kew, 3464.—None of the books, 
not even the duplicates, delivered under the Copy- 
right Acts are sent to the Botanical Department, 20. 
—The botanical gardens in the Regent’s Park a 
private society, established more as a promenade 
than for any scientific purpose, 3465-66.— Trans- 
ferring the collection without the library would be 
useless, 3468.—By transferring both hbrary and col- 
lection to Kew the student would suffer, 3469.—A 
separation of the botanical portion of the library not 
easily made; many most important botanical me- 
moirs are in the fransactions of scientific societies 
and periodical publications, and much valuable in- 
formation, especially on the geography of plants 
in books of travels only to be consulted in a 
general library, 3470.—The Banksian library at 
present is kept in a room containing nearly the 
whole of the Natural History Department of Books, 
3471.—The additions have been very great since 
Sir Joseph Banks’ time, 3473.—It now includes 
several very costly books, 3474, 


Brown, Robert, Esq. (Second examination.)—Was 10 


years librarian to Sir Joseph Banks, and for se- 
veral years librarian to the Linnean Society, 5234. 
—Witness’s experience in this capacity mainly 
limited to natural history, 5236.—Dryander had 
completed and published his catalogue before wit- 
ness’s connexion with Sir Joseph Banks, 5237-38. 
Dryander was occupied for many years the greater 
part of his time upon this catalogue, 5239.—Opinion 
in favour of the plan and execution of this cata~ 
logue, 5241.—Its completion, down to the present 
time, would make the Natural History Collection in 


Brown, Robert, Esq.—continued. 


the Museum, much more accessible, 5243.—Some 
modifications from the progress of the science 
might be necessary in completing it, but not to any 
great extent, 5244.—Opinion in fayour of the prin- 
ciple of classification adopted by Dryander, as 
affording facility of reference and accuracy of 
information, 5245.—An extension of classed cata- 
logues to other branches of scienge upon the same 
principle would be a great benefit, 5248.—The only 
objections to such an arrangement, if extended to 
the whole library, are the length of time necessary 
for its due execution and the great expense, 7b.— 
Dryander’s catalogue the readiest index to every- 
thing existing in the library on the subject, 5249. 
—This catalogue contains all the information, with 
easy reference, which that collection contains, 5250. 
—A general classed catalogue of the Museum com- 
menced some years since, and considerable expense 
incurred, 5251.—This work reported favourably 
upon in 1806, but was not commenced until several 
years afterwards, 5253.—It was less in detail than 
Dryander’s, 5256.—By completing the natural his- 
tory catalogue on Dryander’s principle, the collec- 
tion would not only be more accessible but also more 
extensive, if its execution were intrusted to a person 
conversant with the same, 5258.—To complete the 
catalogue of 1806, it was necessary to employ gentle- 
men conversant with particular departments in order 
to execute the whole, 5261.—Considerable additions 
made to the Banksian Library after the completion 
of the catalogue, 5266.—Endeavoured to keep up 
the catalogue so far as he could consistently with 
other and more important duties, 5267—The 
additions, inserted in manuscript from 1800 to 
1810 by Dryander himself, and afterwards, but less 
perfectly, by witness, 5270.—This manuscript now 
in witness’s custody, 5271.—It brings up the 
catalogue to 1820, the date of Sir Joseph Banks’ 
death, 5273.—The manuscripts in the Banksian 
Library included in the printed catalogue in the 
same manner as printed books, 5275.—They are not 
very numerous, 5276.—These, as well as the prints 
and drawings illustrating subjects of natural his- 
tory, should be included in the classed catalogue, 
5280-3. 


Brown, Robert, Esq. (Third examination.) —Evidence 


respecting the description of classed catalogue best 
adapted for the Natural History Department of the 
Museum, 5699.—Plan of Dryander’s catalogue, 7. 
—Such a catalogue as Dryander’s continued to the 
resent time would be invaluable to naturalists, 2b,— 
t would be most thankfully received by naturalists 
al] over the world, and it would be especially useful 
to the officers of the Natural History Department, 
7b. —Dryander’s catalogue might be reprinted, 
making such modifications and corrections as 
would adapt it to the present state of science, 2b—A 
classed catalogue of the Natural History Depart- 
ment might be made without applying the same 
principle to other departments, 7b.—No officer in the 
Museum could spare the time required in the 
preparation of a ‘classed catalogue of witness’s 
department, 5700.—To reduce the expense to 
the public, the classed catalogue might be sub- 
divided into the several departments of natural 
history, and each part sold separately, 5702.—The 
library of the Museum not supplied with scientific 
periodicals so speedily after publication, nor so 
extensively as it ought to be, 5703.—Jn conse- 
quence of these defects, witness has himself been 
compelled to purchase nearly all these works, 
both English and foreign, 7b.— Cannot obtain 
them from the library until several months 
after their publication, 5707.—A. catalogue with 
brief titles, something like the octavo printed cata- 
logue, with some: alterations, would be of the 
greatest importance to the literary men who fre- 
quent the reading-room, 5708.—To save time, 
would print such a catalogue at once, and after- 
wards the cross-reference in a separate alphabetical 
catalogue, %.—By such arrangement, the cross- 
references would be fuller and more accurate, and 
the catalogue printed at least 18 months earlier, 7b. 
—A similar suggestion made by Mr. Cary, and 
subsequently by Mr. Panizzi, vide Appendix No. 10, 
th.—This plan brought under consideration of 
Trustees several times by Mr. Panizzi, when 
greater despatch was urged, 7b,— Alphabetical 
catalogues still required, as well as classed cata~ 
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Brown, Robert, Esq.—continued. 


logues, 5709. — Would make the alphabetical 
catalogue at once, and as soon as possible, 
afterwards, the classed catalogue, 5711.—Is not 
aware that any of the gentlemen in the Printed 
Book Department are specially acquainted with the 
literature of physical science, 5713.—Advantage of 
having a gentleman so qualified permanently at- 
tached to the library, 5714.—He would be able to 
catalogue more readily and probably more accu- 
rately than another not so qualified, he would be 
able also to afford valuable assistance tothe librarian, 
in pointing out the deficiency of the library in the 
Natural History Department, 7/.—Separating a 
room in the Museum for works on physical science, 
dnd haying a person versed in natural history 
placed in charge of it, would, with a good supply of 
books, be very useful, 5715,5757.—The Royal Library 
of Berlin promptly supplied with foreign journals. 
At this library, English periodicals are accessible in 
a fortnight or three weeks after their publication, 
5715.—The keepers of the departments never re- 
quired to report tothe Trustees what books they 
think desirable to purchase, 5716. 


Brown, Robert, Esq. (Fourth examination.)—Descrip- 


tion of witness’s duties, 8301.—Is principally 
assisted by Mr. Bennett, a highly valuable officer, 
8302.—From 1827 to 1835 was altogether without 
any other assistance; after 1835 obtained the 
services of an attendant three days a-week, and 
in 1841 a supernumefary was added, whose ap- 
pointment was made permanent in 1844, 8302.— 
The Banksian Herbarium opened to scientific 
visitors and others under certain regulations, 8303. 
—Has alist of all visitors from the commence- 
ment of the department, 8304. — Can furnish a 
list of visitors, but not of visits, these not having 
been recorded, 8309.— The botanists who con- 
sult the collection very limited in number, con- 
sisting of nearly as many foreigners as natives, 
8310.—80l. a-year first granted for the purchase of 
specimens; this recently increased to 1007, 83120. 
Was allowed an extra 504. last year for the intended 
botanical exhibition, 7b.—25/. a-year also allowed 
for the purchase of works absolutely necessary for 
carrying on the duties of the department, b.—Has 
only received one special grant of 400/. for the pur- 
chase of a more extensive collection, 7b. — On 
another occasion applied for 1,000/. for the purchase 
of a very extensive Russian Herbarium, 7b.—This 
considered one of the most complete collections of 
the plants of the Russian dominions, 76—This ap- 
plication sanctioned by the Trustees, but refused by 
the Treasury, 8312-3.—The general, or arranged 
Herbarium, at present consists of about 30,000 
species ; the unarranged, or geographically arranged 
collections, may probably furnish 5,000 or 6,000 
additional species, 8315.—This altogether a small 
number compared with the estimated numbers of 
several other public, and even of some private 
collections, ié—The Herbarium of the Museum 
inferior to several collections, 7b.—In addition to 
the arranged and unarranged collections, there are 
several partial Herbaria, highly valuable, as con- 
sisting of the authentic specimens on which many of 
the Linnean species, as well as those of other au- 
thors, were founded, 7b.—These all belonged to the 
collection of Sir Joseph Banks, 7b.—Sloane’s Her- 
barium contained in 300 folio volumes, ib.—There 
are also many specimens, from their size, not in- 
cluded in any of the Herbaria now described, but 
important and useful for the intended exhibition, 7. 
—There are also collections of seed vessels and seeds 
belonging to the Sloane and Banksian Museums, 
and likewise numerous specimens of woods and of 
plants in spirits, which could not be preserved in 
any other way, ib.—And lastly, a collection of very 
accurate models of English fungi, by Sowerby, 7b.— 
The Botanical Department also contains manu- 
scripts relating to plants in the Herbarium; and 
descriptions of animals observed by Banks and 
Solander, in Cook’s first voyage, ib.—It also 
contains drawings of plants and animals, viz., a 


volume of 1163 drawings relating to Cook’s first. 


voyage; another volume contains 301 of the second 
voyage; also a volume of 48 drawings by Francis 
Bauer, illustrative of the structure and diseases of 
wheat, and 1164 drawings and sketches of the more 
remarkable plants which flowered in the Royal 
Gardens at Kew between 1789 and 1840; a col- 
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lection of 203 finished drawings of New Holland 
plants, by Ferdinand Bauer; a volume of 510 
drawinzs and sketches by Ehret, chiefly of plants 
which flowered in the vicinity of London about the 
middle of the last century ; and a considerable col- 
lection of drawings of Guinea plants, presented by 
Sir Robert Schomburgk. In addition to the above, 
there are 4660 botanical drawings by various artists, 
and at different periods, most of them of less impor- 
tance than those before mentioned, 76.—The collec- 
tion of drawings forms a highly interesting series, 
from the earliest and rudest attempts at delineation 
of plantsin the 15th century, to the finished drawings 
of the two brothers, Francis and Ferdinand Bauer, 
which for beauty, accuracy, and completeness of 
are unequalled in this or any other 
country in Europe. The engraved copperplates 
mentioned in Sir Joseph Banks’s will, still un- 
published, are of plants found in Cook's first 
voyage, amounting to 743, and a smaller number 
of plants observed in Cook’s second voyage, 7b.— 
Observations in deprecation of the alterations 
contemplated by the Trustees in the Botanical 
Department on witness’s decease, 8317.—The 
salary of keeper is to be reduced to 350/. a-year, 
and six days’ service in each week, and the 
situation of Assistant Keeper abolished, 7b.—Ex- 
planation of the circumstance attending the 
introduction of the Banksian Collection to the 
Museum, and the arrangements made with witness 
consequent thereon, 7.—Resolutions of Trustees 
of June, 1827, respecting witness’s salary and 
duties, ib,—Witness’s duties, in the first instance, 
limited to the charge of the Banksian collection, 
but offered, if the Trustees would form an indepen- 
dent Botanical Department, to take charge of all 
other botanical collections previously existing in 
the Museum, upon condition of being made Under 
Librarian (the title of the then principal officer of 
each department), with the same rank, salary, and 
privileges, as other Under Librarians, 2b.— Considers 
that in making this arrangement he had secured 
the permanency of the Botanical Department, but 
by the statutes of 1833, found that the Trustees 
had ordered the collection, on witness’s death, to be 
transferred to the regular officers of the Museum, 
ib.—P resumed, from this order, that it was intended 
that the Banksian Collection should share the same 
fate as the collection of Sir Hans Sloane and other 
botanical collections presented to the Museum, 7b. 
—Statement of witness’s objections to the pro- 
posed arrangement, 7b.—The, Trustees eventually 
determined to make botany a separate and inde- 
pendent department, in accordance with witness’s 
suggestions, but still adhered to their original 
design to reduce the salary of Keeper, and the 
number and efficiency of the establishment, ib,— 
Considers that the Trustees have greatly under- 
rated the bequest of Sir Joseph Banks, as well as 
of the other botanical collections, 7b.— Objects 
to the future Keeper of the Botanical Department 
being placed in rank and salary below the Keepers 
of the Mineralogical and Zoological branches, ib,— 
Botany, as a science, in no degree inferior to these 
branches, and requires equally minute and accurate 
investigation for its advancement, 7b.—It is perhaps 
less attractive, as an exhibition, to the general 
public, 7.—It might be made more attractive and 
useful, by including specimens of fossil vegetable 
remains, with specimens illustrative of recent forms 
and structures, 7.—Considers that fossil vegetable 
remains belong more properly to the Botanical than 
to the Mineralogical Department, 7b.—Importance 
of botanical collection measured by the number of 
really scientific visitors, ii—These nearly double 
the number of both the other branches, 7b.— Bo- 
tany not ranked inferior to any other science in any 
foreign scientific collection, 26.—Status of botanists 
in charge of public collections in St. Petersburgh, 
Berlin, and Paris, 7b.—Is one of the eight foreign 
members of the Academy of Science, 8318.—Ob- 
jects to the proposed reduction of the salary of the 
future Keeper of Botanical Department, because 
he thinks that the duties cannot be adequately per- 
formed, nor the necessary qualifications secured, at 
the reduced rate, 8319.—The botanical collection 
of the Jardin des Plantes, in connection with a 
garden, 8323.—For scientific consultation, the vi- 
cinity of living specimens not of much use, 7b.— 
Consulting an herbarium, and visiting a garden, 
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seldom thought of together for scientifie purposes, 
ib.—At Berlin the collection and the garden are 
distinct establishments, at some distance from each 
other, 8326.— The Professors of Botany in the 
University are directors of the garden, 8328.—Does 
not say the fossil plants are wrongly placed in the 
Mineralogical Department, but that they could be 
more advantageously placed in the Botanical col- 
lection, for the purposes of comparison with exist- 
ing structures, 8330.—The proximity of existing 
and extinct structures very desirable, but should 
regret to deprive the Keeper of Mineralogy of a 
part of his collection, which has, at great labour 
and pain, been so well arranged, ib. — The prox- 
imity of existing and extinct botanical specimens 
attainable inthe Museum without necessarily trans- 
ferring the custody, 8332. — However desirable 
in principle, does not consider it practicable to 
transfer animal fossil remains to the Zoological De- 
partment, 8334.—Would not place fossil remains 
with the stuffed specimens of existing birds and 
animals, 8336.—Fossil botany almost a new science, 
raised into importance since the decision of the 
Trustees relative to the arrangements as to the Bo- 
tanical Department, 8337.—Considers that there 
are now circumstances sufficient to justify a differ- 
ent decision, 8339.—The Professor in the Jardin 
des Plantes gives lectures, but in Berlin the lec- 
tures are given in the University, not in the garden, 
8340.—The fine collection of palms at Berlin con- 
nected with the University ; the principal collection 
of palms is at Potsdam, in a private garden belong- 
ing to the King in the Pfauen Insel, 8342.—Evi- 
dence as to the progress made in the projected ex- 
hibition of the Botanical collection, 8343.—Doubts 
whether the exhibition can be opened to the public 
during the present summer, 8345.—Considerable 
addition still required to the collection to make it a 
satisfactory exhibition to the public, 8346.—Would 
rather open the collection to the public in an im- 
perfect state than wait until the cost of additions 
and fittings can be afforded, 8347.—Considers the 
proximity of the herbarium to the library more 
advantageous than to a garden, 8348.—In trans- 
ferring the Banksian Library to the Department of 
Printed Books, merely retained a few botanical 
works, chiefly with manuscript notes, 8349, — 
26 works bound in 149 volumes so retained, believes 
them to be all duplicates, 8352.—Observations upon 
some errors in the proofs of witness’s previous eyi- 
dence, of which he is partly but not the sole cause, 
8353-4, 


Bruce, John, Esq. (Analysis of his evidence.)—Has 


frequented the reading-room of the British Mu- 
seum for many years, 6329.—Has not attended so 
frequently the last five years, but has still used 


the library by means of agents, 2—Has been * 


occupied principally in inquiries connected with 
English history, and for this purpose has had 
frequent occasion to consult the reading-room 
catalogue, 6331.—Objects to the new catalogue 
as unnecessarily involved and intricate, 6332. 
—The reading-room catalogue occasionally diffi- 
cult to understand, from the number of volumes 
in which it is contained, and the variety of cross- 
references, but less objectionable in this re- 
spect than the new catalogue, 6334.— Admits the 
great merit of the new catalogue, and allows 
that, in some respects, it is exceedingly valuable, 
but objects to its great bulk, if completed upon 
the same principle as volume A, 6335.— Pre- 
fers a much smaller and simpler catalogue, to 
be printed and circulated in all parts of the king- 
dom, 7b.—Has compiled a catalogue of his own 
collection, extending to some 6,000 or 7,000 
volumes, 6336.—Objects to the new catalogue, 
that it is not a mere catalogue of books, but to a 
great extent a catalogue of the contents of books, 
6337.—Refers to the entry “Asser” in support of 
this statement, 6338.—Considers that the majority 
of persons consulting this catalogue already know, 
or do not need, the detailed information therein 
given, 7.—That the description of information 
afforded in the catalogue, is more easily obtained 
from other books, and that the catalogue of the 
Museum library is not the proper place to refer to 
for such information, 6339.—Objects to its fulness, 
as containing an unnecessary number of cross- 
references, and also to the system of cross-refer- 


ences, 6341.—The Article “Academies” an in- 
stance ; should call the entire volume a magnificent 
mistake, 7b.—Many of the entries under this head 
are properly placed, but witness would have ex- 
cluded a very considerable portion, 6342.—Considers 
that it would be not more unreasonable to put all 
the works published by Longman under that head, 
than the works of the Roxburgh Club, the Banna- 
tyne Club, and the Camden Society, 1b.—These 
books are entered where no person consulting the 
catalogue would expect to find them; increasing 
the bulk of the catalogue by a multitude of long 
cross-references, 6345.—W ould enter the Roxburgh 
books under the author’s name, or editor’s when 
the authoris not known, and under the principal 
subject, when neither are known, 6346.—Believes 
that literary men, generally speaking, search the 
library for certain books upon certain subjects, and 
do not need the information upon other matters 
obtained by this arrangement, 6348.—Objects, for 
the same reason, to the entry of Voltaire’s works 
under Arouet, 6349,—Admits that rules for the 
compilation of the catalogue are necessary, but 
objects to the rule adopted by the compiler in re- 
spect of the entries under ‘“‘Academies,” 6350-2.— 
Would certainly exclude from this head the works 
of the publishing societies, which do’ not come 
under the ordinary meaning of the word * Acade- 
my,” 6353.—These works should be catalogued in 
the same way as all other books, 7—Would 
also exclude, from the same cause, the works 
published by the Universities, 6354. Considers 
that these works would come more naturally, and 
would be sought for more certainly, under any 
other head than that of “ Academies,” 7b.—In- 
stitutes and Associations, editing or publishing the 
works of other authors not properly included under 
“ Academies ;” would only enter their own tran- 
sactions under such a fitle, 6355:—How witness 
would catalogue the works published ‘by “La 
Société de Science Naturelle,” the Institute of 
France, the Board of Agriculture, &c., 6356-6 1.— 
Would enter the latter under Agriculture, 6361. 
—Considers the first word in the title of very great 
importance in cataloguing, 6362.—General rules 
necessary for the formation of a catalogue, but 
difficult cases must be dealt with at the discretion 
of the compiler, 6363.—Would enter * Description 
of the Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British 
Museum,” under Marbles, 6364.—All anonymous 
works must be classed under subjects, and these 
entries necessarily partake of the character of 
classed catalogues, 6367.—Rule gu applies the 
term “ Academy,” in a sense not generally under- 
stood, 6370.— The system, when this rule is 
properly understood, may possess some slight ad- 
vantage, but itis more than counterbalanced by its 
disadvantages, 6371.—The disadvantages being 
the great bulk of the catalogue, and the defective 
arrangement of many of the entries, 6372.—Refers 
to “ Arouet,” as an instance of bad arrangement, 
6373.—Thinks the rules too complex and difficult 
to be understood, 6377.—Where an author is 
known by more than one name would enter the 
work under that name by which he was most 
commonly known, without reference to consistency 
of system, 6379.—Would enter Voltaire under that 
name instead of Arouet, and Bacon under that 
name instead of under “Verulam,” 6380.—Clear 
and distinct rules of the greatest importance in 
cataloguing, and the most natural and simple 
rules are the best, 6382.—In doubtful cases, and 
where an author was known by more than one 


» Name, would take the ordinary literary name, 


6386. — How witness would enter the works of 
Ducange, Piccolomini, and Asser, 6384-88-92.— 
Witness has not himself found any practical in- 
convenience in referring to the catalogue; his 
evidence is chiefly as to the inconvenience which 
strangers must suffer from it, 6394.—Objects to 
the form of the new catalogue more on account 
of the great bulk, to which it must run in if ear- 
ried on under the same plan as letter A, than 
on account of defective arrangement, 6395.—Con- 
siders that a printed catalogue of the eontents of 
the library compiled upon the simplest and shortest 
plan, is most wanted, ib.— Admits that a cata- 
logue of the library upon the plan of the letter A 
would be very valuable, but thinks that it would 
cost more than it is worth, 6396.—Thinks one 
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catalogue would suffice for the reading-room, which 
might at the same time be made. sufficiently 
full and accurate for all the purposes of a, biblio- 
graphical student, 6397.—Thinks the new cata- 
logue might, without detriment to its utility, be 
reduced, at least, one-third, 7b,— Examples of 
common and well-known books, the descriptions of 
which occupy eight or nine lines unnecessarily, 
6397-99.—The titles of curious and rare works and 
tracts might be entered at greater length than 
would be required for books more generally known, 
6401.—The discretion of the librarian should be 
exercised in such cases, 6402.—Sees no difficulty 
whatever in abridging titles, 6406.—A catalogue 
with brief titles would be more generally useful 
than the present one, 7b—The Museum library 
useful to all classes of readers, 6407.—A very large 
class consult only erudite and scarce books, and 
another and very numerous class consult more or- 
dinary books, but for scientific or literary purposes, 
ib.—A short and simple catalogue as useful to an 
ordinary literary man as a more detailed one, 
6408.—The information given under ‘‘ Ames’s 
Typographical Antiquities,” ‘“ Ainsworth’s Dic- 
tionary,” and “ Anderson’s History of Commerce,” 
not required by such persons, ib—Admits that the 
new catalogue, when completed, will be a work of 
very great value independent of its usefulness in 
the Museum library, but thinks it will not be 
possible to complete and publish it, 6409——That 
when complete, the number of volumes and ex- 
pense would be so great as to render it practically 
useless, ib.—Considers it as an index to the books 
in the Museum, and not in reference to its value 
as a general catalogue of literature in the Musenm, 
6410.,—Admits the value of the information given 
under the head of Aristotle, but denies that it 
has the particular value most required, 6411.—For 
ail ordinary purposes, a much smaller catalogue 
with shorter references would be more generally 
useful, 6412— Much of the information given 
more useful to the officers of the Museum than 
to the readers, 7.— Objects to the entry of 
duplicates and triplicates, &c., as not necessary 
for readers, 7b.—Also to the length of the entries 
of certain trivial works, id., 6413.—The Rule 
18 directs the catalogue to give only so much 
of the title as expresses the author's mean- 
ing, 6414.— How witness would condense the 
entries of certain plays, &¢., 6415-9.—Thinks a 
satisfactory and sufficient catalogue might be made 
upon the principles suggested by witness, 6420.— 
All collected works should be classed under the 
name of one person, in the same manner as the 
Scriptores in the collections of Twisden, Camden, 
or Gale, 6422.—Would. not enter the separate 
tracts in the Harleian Miscellany; believes that 
inquirers are well aware of the general character 
of the books contained therein, 6423.—As these 
volumes are chronologically arranged, readers 
would have no difficulty in applying for the par- 
ticular volume they require, 6424——Would advise 
the preparation of a new catalogue altogether, 
rather than continue the catalogue upon a different 
system, 6426.—The new catalogue not necessary 
for readers, if continued, therefore, it would be for 
its usefulness as a manuscript catalogue for the 
officers of the Museum, 7.—Can form no opinion 
of the expense or time which would be occupied 
in compiling a catalogue in accordance with wit- 
ness’s ideas, 6427..-Examples of alleged defects 
of Rule 38, prescribing the entry of anonymous 
works under the first substantive or first word of 
the title, 6427-31.—Would enter all anonymous 
works under the principal subject, 6432.—Thinks 
the subject in most cases would be contained in 
the title, 6434.—How witness would enter certain 
works in accordance with his own rule, 6435-37.— 
The most natural entry, of greater importance than 
a strict adherence to fixed rules, 6430.—The care- 
ful study of several rules preceding Rule 38, also 
necessary for the purpose of finding anonymous 
works in the catalogue, 6439.— Maitland’s cata- 
logue of certain books in the Lambeth Library, an 
example of a good catalogue with brief titles, such 
as suggested by witness for the Museum, 6440.— 
This catalogue consulted by erudite persons, who 
find it quite sufficient, .—The catalogue of the 
London Library, a good catalogue im some re- 
spects, containing much useful information in a 


Bruce, John, Esq.—continued. 
small compass, but not to be named as a model for 
the Museum catalogue, 6442.—Is not connected 
in any way with the British Museum, 6443.— 
Attended to the subject of cataloguing before 
reading Mr. Collier’s letter to Lord Ellesmere, 
6444.—Objects to the practice of noting ordinary 
works in the catalogue as incomplete, 6447. 
Considers such information not necessary in a 
catalogue for the public, 7b. — Ordinary books 
should not be allowed to remain incomplete, 2b.— 
It might be useful so to note uncommon books, 
6449..The notice of imperfection would save the 
time of the reader, but witness’s objection is, that 
the work is suffered to remain incomplete, 6457,— 
The accommodation afforded in the reading-room 
usually sufficient ; the means of consulting the 
catalogue might be improved, 6461.—Has_ in- 
variably met with great civility and attention from 
the attendants, 6464.—Has no reason to complain 
of delay in procuring books, 6466.—Never objected 
to returning the books to the desk for the ticket, 
6467.—Does not consider this rule a hardship or 
indignity to literary men, 6468-69.— Would like 
to have new books earlier after publication if 
such an arrangement did not bring into the read- 
ing-room a class of persons who ought to go to 
a circulating library, 6470.—Would draw a dis- 
tinction between the Museum reading-room and 
an ordinary reading-room, 647 1.—Macaulay’s ‘‘His- 
tory of England” should be placed in the reading- 
room, 6472._New English and foreign periodical 
works sbould also be placed there within six 
months or even a shorter time after publication, 
6474.—Would apply this rule so as to exclude idle 
persons, and make a distinction between English 
and foreign periodicals as to the fime of their ad- 
mission into the reading-room, 6475. 
Bui~pines oF THE Museum :— 

1. Description of.—The interior arrangements of 
the building defective from not having separate 
entrances to each department, Fils, 373.—Inconve- 
nience sustained from this defect, 7b. 373. The 
principal entrance to the Printed Book Depart- 
ment is through the Manuscript Department, 76. 
376.—Evidence explanatory of the buildings of the 
Museum, Hamilton, 10576-79.—Some of the in- 
ternal arrangements very inconvenient, 2b. 10580. 
—The internal uses of the building have been a 
good deal sacrificed for the external form, 7. 10581. 
—The columns in some places interfere with the 
light, 7%. 10582. ~Further evidence in reference to 
the places for increasing the accommodation by the 
erection of new buildings for the increasing col- 
lections, Inglis, 10688-90.—The original plan sanc- 
tioned by Government in the time of Lord Liver- 
pool’s administration, 7. 10691.—250,0002. esti- 
mated in 1834 as the sum necessary to complete the 
buildings in accordance with this plan, ib. 10694.— 
This included the offices and buildings, but not the 
fittings, 2b. 10695.—The expenditure of 696,000/., 
as set forth in the return of June 1849, included all 
payments on account of the new buildings and fit- 
tings from Michaelmas 1823 to March 1849, 7. 
10695.—Is not aware how far the original estimate 
has been exceeded, 7b. 10698.—The Trustees not 
responsible for expenditure except for internal ar- 
rangements and fittings, 7. 10699.—Precautions 
adopted to prevent accidents from fire, Forshall, 
817. 

2. Proposed Extension of.—The necessity for a fur- 
ther increase in the buildings of the Museum unani- 
mously decided by the Trustees by resolution of 
January 1848, Inglis, 10234.—They propose to pur- 
chase a large area to the east and north-east of 
the existing buildings for the purpose of building a 
new square or quadrangle for a reading-room and 
increased accommodation to the Departments of 
Printed Books and Manuscripts, 1b. 10234.—Her 
Majesty’s Government will not sanction the expen- 
diture for this purpose at present, 7b. 10235.—The 
site of proposed extension was suggested by Mr. 
Panizzi, and sanctioned by Mr. Smurke, 2b. 10235. 
—The Trustees proposed to take down all the 
houses on the west side of Russell-square up to 
Montague-street, 76. 10237-38.—- Advocates the 
extension of the Museum on the south side of 
Russell-sireet, opposite the entrance where the 
houses are of Jess value than on the north-west 
and east sides, Hallam, 10429.—The question of 
exlension a very urgent one, 7b. 10430, 
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This a separate account with the Board of Works 
of the expenditure of the Parliamentary grant for 
buildings, Audis. 


Carlyle, Thomas, Esq. (Analysis of his evidence.)—Has 


been in the habit of using the reading-room of the 
British Museum, occasionally, for some years past, 
4361.—Has personally tested the resources of the 
library and the assistance it affords to literary men, 
4362. — Conduct of attendants approved of, but 
complains of the ventilation and of the noise from so 
many people being in it at one time, 4364.—Con- 
siders the accommodation as to space inadequate, 
4365.—Study impossible from the crowd and noise, 
2b.—Never uses the reading-room except for the 
purposes of reference, 6.—The means of consulting 
the catalogue in the reading-room defective, 4368. 
—This catalogue partly printed and partly ma- 
nuscript, and only one copy preserved there, 4370.— 
A printed catalogue, copies of which might be pur- 
chased, much wanted, 7b.—A general catalogue of 
all the volumes in the library should be made, and 
then specific catalogues upon different subjects, 
properly grouped and arranged, ib.—The want of a 
printed catalogue of the books in the British Mu- 
seum library is an immense evil, increased by the 
new regulation compelling the reader to point out 
in the catalogue the particular book he requires, 
#b—Presumes that any general printed catalogue 
of the British Museum Library would be found in 
all provincial libraries, 4373.—Inconvenience sus- 
tained by witness on a particular oceasion from not 
having a classed catalogue to refer to, ib.—Ineffi- 
ciency of general catalogue for the purpose he had 
in view, it.—Had occasion to consult the invaluable 
collection of pamphlets given by Geo. III., 4374.— 
There are from 30,000 to 50,000 of these pamphlets, 
t6,—There is already a manuscript catalogue of them, 
which has never been printed, 4375.—This cata- 
logue, well drawn up, and would prove of much 
greater service if printed, %.—There are 1000 
volumes, containing about 27 pamphlets in each, 
4377.—Considers these pamphlets the most valuable 
set of documents connected with English history, 
4378.—Addressed a memorial to the Trustees, 
stating what he thought ought to be done with the 
old catalogue of pamphlets on the Civil War, ib,— 
Recommended that this catalogue should be printed 
fothwith, and sold to the public, 7—This was ob- 
jected to, as contrary to the rules of the library, and 
also because the catalogue was stated to be incor- 
rect, 7b.—Considers the worst catalogue ever made 
greatly preferable to no catalogue at all, i.—Consi- 
deration of the difficulties in preparing an accurate 
catalogue of the books in the Museum, and of the 
best means of overcoming them, 4380-1.—Example 
of inaccuracy in cataloguing, and of the difficulty 
in discovering a book in consequence thereof, 
4382.—This shows the inconvenience of an imper- 
fect catalogue; but it also shows the great conve- 
nience of having some catalogue; and the supe- 
riority of a bad one to none at all, 4383—Thinks 
a catalogue less elaborately made than that now 
exhibited, would be sufficient for general purposes, 
especially if it could be completed at onee, 4385.— 
Legible catalogues, accessible to everybody, more 
wanted than elaborate catalogues, 7b.—Does not 
consider it difficult to make a classed catalogue 
of the books in the Museum, ib.—S pecification 
of the various subjects which witness considers 
should be catalogued and classified, %.—Does 
not anticipate that the printed general catalogue 
would have any general sale, 4387.,—Thinks it of 
great importance that it should be distributed to 
the great provincial libraries, 4388.—The object 
of such distribution of the catalogue would be to 
encourage study, 2b.—Believes that in England the 
people are worse supplied with books than almost 
any other people in the civilized world, i.—In 
Iceland a man has a better chance of getting 
books out of the public resources than in Great 
Britain, ib,—The Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh, 
has a good catalogue, with an attendant in every 
room, 4390.—This is a private library belonging to 
the faculty of advocates, but strangers are admitted 
under certain regulations, 4391.—All the rooms in 
this library are reading-rooms, 4392.—The number 
of readers however very small, 4393.—Every facility 
afforded to readers requiring books; the attendant 
in each, room brings the books wanted with- 


out trouble to the reader, 4393-4.—Equal accom- 
modation perhaps not attainable in the British 
Museum on account of the greater extent of the 
library, 4396.—To remedy this defect would form 
more libraries in London, 7b.—There are six libra- 
ries in Paris, 2b.—Miscellaneous character of the 
frequenters of the reading-room at the Museum, 
ib.—On account of the noise and crowded state of 
the reading-room, wished to be permitted to go 
into the room where the works on the civil war 
which witness desired to inspect were placed, 
but this could not be allowed, ib—The reading- 
yoom crowded by persons who, from the triflin 

nature of their inquiries should be excluded, others 
from mental incapacity, who are sent there by their 
friends to pass away their time, 7.—Does not 
think increased accommodation wanted or neces- 
sary for the majority of the readers, for whom that 
already afforded is quite good enough, and in 
some cases too good, 7%b.—Some benefit might be 
derived by the formation of a good lending library 
attached to the Museum, but greater benefit by 
establishing libraries in various parts of London 
widely separated from each other, 4398.—Sion Col- 
lege, at the east end of London, has a good library 
of books of a particular class, 2+.—The aceommo- 
dation for readers in the Bibliothéque Royal in 
Paris superior to the British Museum, ib.—T hey 
afford also greater facilities in procuring books, 
4401.—The catalogue here accessible only to the 
librarian and his assistants, 4404.—The catalogue 
alphabetical under heads, viz., the title of the 
work and the name of the author, 7b.—The Got- 
tingen Library stated to be well catalogued, 4405. 
—Heyne, the German classical commentator, a 
man of great diligence, employed upon this. cata- 
logue, and contributed largely to bring it. to its 
present state, 4405.—The superior accommodation 
in foreign libraries consists in facility of access and 
inspection of a greater number and variety of 
books, 4412.—These remarks limited to public 
libraries, %—In Germany some 400 great Jibra- 
ries are free to the public, while England has 
only one library, that in the British Museum, 
4413.—The continual inerease of books in the 
Museum renders the compilation of a superfine 
catalogue impossible, 4418—A catalogue  abso- 
lutely necessary in all libraries, and one with 
errors is better than none at all, 4418-9.—The 
special catalogues might have a little more care 
bestowed upon them than the general catalogue, 
4420.—Would have the general catalogue alpha- 
betically arranged, and print the additions as an ap- 
pendix, 4424..—A good catalogue the great desidera- 
tum, and more discretion in the selection of readers, 
ib.—Considers the present condition of the catalogue 
a very great and serious drawback against the use of 
the library, 4426.—The improvements suggested by 
witness are, a printed list of all the books in the li- 
brary and greater facilities in procuring books, 76.— 
That special catalogues, as well’as a general cata- 
logue, should be printed and sold te the public; 
that a well-informed attendant should be in every 
room to afford information and give out books, 7d. 
—The librarian of the London library, who is paid 
200/. a-year, so qualified, 4426.—Believes there are 
men in the Museum quite adequate to this duty ; 
Mr. Watts is perfectly competent, and, toa certain 
extent, already discharges similar duties, 4429,— 
Is frequently kept waiting three quarters of an 
hour, always half an hour, before he can procure 
any book he may want, 4431,-And further time 
is again lost in searching the catalogue, sometimes 
an entire day is thus lost, 7d—The books in the 
King’s Library more accessible from there being a 
complete and printed catalogue, 4431.—The Lon- 
don Library has 30,000 volumes, 4434.—Books 
which the reader caunot find in the Museum eata- 
logue will not be searched for by the attendants, 
4435.—This is the regulation of the house, 7b.— 
Witness was himself refused because he could not 
point out in the catalogue the yolume he wanted, 
nor comply with the directions as to presssmarks, 
4436.—Eventually, however, he obtained the book 
he had asked, although he failed to comply with the 
regulations, 4437.—Witness did not deriveall the 
benefit he might have done from consulting the 
pamphlets on the civil war, because he could not 
take two or three clerks with him to search 
them thoroughly, #.—Considers that. all literary 
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men who come for similar purposes ought to be 
allowed such a privilege, 4438.—If competent 
officers had been in attendance, and knew the 
object of his employment, he should have re- 
ceived greater assistance, 4441.—Made no appli- 
cation to the Trustees for assistance in the fur- 
therance of his search; was told such applica- 
tions were altogether unusual, 4443.—Witness’s 
object was not to censure anybody connected with 
the library, but to acquire some knowledge of 
Oliver Cromwell and the events of his time, ib.— 
Description of the staff of attendants and their 
salaries at the London Library, 4445.—Has not 
found the library of the British Museum deficient 
in foreign books, 4448-9.—Believes that it is also 
well supplied with dictionaries, and as a matter of 
course with all sorts of modern English books, 
4450-1.—The difficulty of procuring them consists 
in the difficulty of finding them in the catalogue, 
4452.—Three quarters of an hour frequently con- 
sumed before a book is procured, 4454.—The time 
actually occupied by the attendant in procuring a 
book after the ticket has been given to him varies 
from twenty minutes to half an hour, 4455.—Bears 
testimony to the good conduct of the attendants in 
the reading-room, and thinks they ought to be 
better paid, 4455.—A collection of periodical works 
of learned societies, dictionaries, catalogues, and 
illustrated works in the reading-room, might pos- 
sibly obviate many of the objections urged by 
witness to the existing arrangements, 4456.—To- 
pographies, bibliographies, peerage-books, biogra- 
phical dictionaries, and such like, are already in 
the reading-room in sufficient numbers, 4457 
Is decidedly of opinion that a printed catalogue 
containing a list of all the books in the library of 
essential importance which, if accurate, however 
simple, would be found very useful, 4459.—The 
additions need not be very frequently printed, as 
new books are of little importance to the serious 
student, 4461.—Description of the catalogue of the 
pamphlets, 4465-8.—Suggested to the Trustees that 
this catalogue should be printed, 4466—Believes 
that in course of time it would sell sufficient to jus- 
tify the expense, 4467,—Class catalogues would be 
more useful to literary men, 4469.—A classed cata- 
logue more difficult to compile than a general cata- 
logue, 4470.—Would have a general catalogue as 
well as classed catalogues, 4471.—Admits the diffi- 
culty of printing a general catalogue on account of 
its bulk, but once printed it would soon lead to great 
improvements even in the catalogue itself, 4472.— 
Considers the loss of time in researches more seri- 
ous than any expense incurred in making out and 
printing common lists for reference, 4474. — A 
catalogue of the books in the Museum would be 
of little value in provincial libraries, as there is 
more real study in the Museum than anywhere 
else, 4475.—Believes that in Germany the ecata- 
logues in the different libraries are interchanged, 
4476.—The class catalogue of the British Mu- 
seum would not be useless by accessions; these 
additions might be printed every five or ten years, 
4483—Admits this matter to be a difficulty on 
account of the extent of new books, but it is one 
which must be overcome, 4484.—The difficulty not 
so great in the catalogues upon other subjects ; 
these might be reprinted every 10 or 20 years, and 
then an addendum, 7b.—Would next attempt to 
improve the arrangements of the reading-room ; 
would put novel-readers and insane persons by 
themselves, and the more serious readers where 
they would be less disturbed than at present, 2d.— 
The establishment of public hbraries in various 
parts of the metropolis, would draw off many of the 
present readers, and leave ample accommodation, 
and hetter attendance to those more serious readers 
who would remain, 4485.—As respects the cata- 
logue, thinks a general alphabetical list of all the 
books first necessary, and then, lists of particular 
kinds of books,—embracing gradually almost the 
whole, class after class, fill they were all classi- 
fied, 4490.—It has been said that one competent 
person and an attendant could elass 3,000 books in 
one day ; this, however, has been denied, 4492-93. 
—Dees not consider new books generally best worth 
buying for libraries; should be very careful in 
selecting the additions, 4499——AlII English books 
are added to the library of the Museum, 7.—In 
other libraries, Trinity College, Cambridge, and 


several others, have condemned cellars for new 
works ; brought out if asked for, but, after.a certain 
number cf years, sold if not in much request, ib.— 
The great increase in the publishers of books of 
late years renders careful selection more necessary 
than ever, 7/.—In a national collection, universality 
not the most important object. There are many books 
which witness would refuse to admit into the library, 
4500.—Is quite satisfied with the literary acquire- 
ments of the attendants in the reading-room, 4503. 
—Principles upon which witness would act in pur- 
chasing books for a national collection, 4503-4506. 


Carpenter, W. H., Esq. (Analysis of his evidence.)— 


Is Keeper of the Prints and Drawings since 
1845, 3484-55.—Was first appointed to the Mu- 
seum at that time, 3486.—Witness’s duties de- 
seribed, 3487.—Regulations under which prints 
and drawings are shown, 3488.—They are not open 
to the public, <—Comparison of collection with 
continental collections unfavourable to the British 
Museum in respect of numbers, but superior as to 
quality, 3492-94.—The collection of prints mostly 
acquired by purchase, the finer prints chiefly in 
the last 12 years, 3495.—The drawings have almost 
all been presented; the Sloane collection an ex- 
tensive one, but not choice, 3496.— Witness’s duties 
rarely bring him into communication with the Trus- 
tees, 3497.—Always communicates by report, 3499. 
—Has twice been personally consulted by the Trus- 
tees, 3500-1.— Personal communications the ex- 
ception to the rule, 3502.—No inconvenience 
results from the present system of communication 
by written reports, 3504.—1200/. a-year allowed 
for purchases for witness’s department, 3505.— 
An exhibition of prints and drawings to the public, 
so arranged as to give an idea of the rise and 
progress of the art in the several countries, is 
desirable, 3506.—Has recently framed some of the 
choicest drawings for their greater safety, 3507-8. 
These could not be injured by admitting the public 
to view them, ib.—Would occasionally change the 
series, and would arrange them as in the Taylor 
Building at Oxford-—-the prints round the walls, 
and the drawings in the area of the room, upon 
fixed desks, 3509.—There is no room at present for 
such an exhibition, 3510.—Existing accommoda- 
tion in the department, 3511.—Principles by which 
the Trustees are guided in purchasing prints and 
drawings, 3518.—If a room were appropriated for 
the exhibition of prints, could show the progress 
of engraving from the earliest time, 3519.—The 
collection is complete and sufficient for such a pur- 
pose, 3520.—The grant of 1200. a-year expended 
in the purchase of rare prints, which are arranged 
in the collection, with the schools to which they 
respectively belong, 3521.—The early Italian and 
early German schools much increased, and now 
are unrivalled, 3522.— Witness prior to his employ- 
ment at the Museum was connected with art, 3525. 
—The division of works of art between witness's 
and the Manuscript Department very difficult, 
3528. — Prior to witness’s appointment several 
drawings were removed from the department of 
prints and drawings to the Manuscript Department, 
7b.—Since witness’s appointment a collection of 
topographical drawings has been removed, by the 
desire of the Trustees, to the same department, 
3529.—Does not purchase illuminations, as these 
are under the charge of the Keeper of Manuscripts, 
3530.—Considers it desirable to have specimens of 
such works in wifness’s department, 3531,—This 
class of works very essential in showing the history 
of arf, 3532.—Does not approve of the classification 
which includes illuminations with manuscripts, 3533. 
—Objects to the manner of the removal of some of 
these works to anotber department, i6.—Also that 
some of them have been improperly removed, 7b.— 
Examples given of such improper removal, ib,— 
Mr. Grenyille’s Julio Clovio certainly not a manu- 
script, but a work of art, with a very slight de- 
scription of the subject, 3536.—This volume, if 
separated from Mr. Grenville’s collection, ought 
to come into witness’s department, and not into 
that of the Manuscripts, 3537.—Number and 
qualifications of the attendants in witness's de- 
partment, 3539-40.— Witness complains of his 
inferiority in respect of salary and emoluments 
to the other keepers of departments, 3541.—The 
attendants in witness’s department not appointed 
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upon his recommendation, 3548.—In the case of 
the only vacancy which has occurred, witness ex- 
amined the candidate, and intimated his satisfac- 
tion with his qualifications, but made no formal 
report thereon, 3552.—An examination by the prin- 
cipal of a department into the qualifications of can- 
didates for the situation of assistant or attendant 
before any appointment is made very desirable, and 
would lead generally to the appointment of a-supe- 
rior class of persons, 3555-7. Inconvenience aris- 
ing from witness having no residence at the Mu- 
seum, 3558.—Details of proposed arrangements in 
the event of a public exhibition of drawings, &c., 
3560-61.—The arrangement at Paris very defective, 
and much too crowded, 3563.—No aceemmodation 
at present in the Museum for such an exhibition, 
3564.—Extent of accommodation required, 3565. 
—80 or 100 drawings seen at one time, toge- 
ther with a variety of specimens of the engravings 
of each school would be sufficient to give the 
public an idea of the progress of art, 3566.— Would 
change the drawings every six months, 2b.—Pre- 
sent state of the catalogues, 3570.—There is no 
printed catalogue, nor is one intended to be printed 
at present, 3572. — Witness made the catalogue of 
the drawings himself, but that of the prints was 
made by one of the attendants, under his super- 
vision, 3575.—A printed catalogue of the entire 
collection not necessary, it would not compensate 
for the expense, zb.—Printed catalogues of the 
rare and curious things very desirable; these 
should be full and descriptive, to be of service to 
collectors abroad, 3577.—Could not superintend 
such an undertaking without neglecting other more 
pressing duties in his department, 3579,— A 
catalogue of the Rembrandts, and another of the 
portraits, should be made as early as possible, 7.— 
Does not receive any books of prints sent to the 
Museum under the Copyright Act; these are all 
under the charge of the Keeper of Printed Books, 
3584.— An extension of the Copyright Act to 
prints would greatly benefit the Museum, and 
not injure the trade, 3587.—Proposes to set aside 
2002. from the grant for the purchase of modern 
prints, 3589.—Very few modern prints haye been 
purchased for the establishment, 3590.—There are 
very few lithographs in the collection; desires to 
purchase some of the finest specimens, 3591.—The 
Lithographed Collection of the Munich or Dresden 
Galleries are books, but it would be exceedingly 
desirable to have them, 3592.—Intends to recom- 
mend the purchase of the whole of the galleries, 
with a view to breaking them up, and placing the 
works of each master together, 7b.—There are no 
prints in witness's department illustrative of natural 
histery, or other departments of natural science, 
3593.—A collection of the best lithographs of the 
German school would be a desirable addition to the 
collection, 3594.—Lodge’s portraits and Cadell’s 
portraits of eminent literary characters belong to the 
Library, and have been borrowed from that depart- 
ment, 3595-96. — Evidence in reference to that 
class of works when it is doubtful to which depart- 
ment they properly belong, 3597-98.—Would desire 
to see 200/. assigned for the purchase of modern 
engravings, 3600.—As to the probability of pro- 
curing prints under the amended Copyright Act, 
3601.— Never knew an instance of prints or 
drawings being lost or stolen from the Museum, 
3602,—Can readily detect a loss from the inventory, 
3604. — As to arrangements relating to the in- 
ventory, 3604-09, 


Casts :-— 


The price at which casts are to be sold determined 
by the keeper of antiquities, Hawkins, 3281.— 
The proceeds of the sale carried to the Museum 
account, tb. 3282.—Profit not so much an object as 
the diffusion, at a cheap rate, of copies of works of 
art, 7b, 3284.—Rules as to fixing the selling price 
of casts, 2b. 3286.—The expenses usually greater 
than the receipts, 7d. 3288.—Endeavours, in fixing 
the price, to make the sale cover the expenses, ib. 
5290.—Applications for casts never refused if the 
work can safely admit a mould to be made, 72d. 
3295.—Only one has been made in bronze, 72d, 
3296.—(See also Antiquities, Collection of.) 


Caratoaurs or Prinrep Booxs:— 


Te GENERALLY.—A catalogue ought to be full and 
accurate ; if not full it is less useful, and if in- 


accurate it is worse than useless, Pantzz7, 4100.— 
All authorities concur in the necessity for having 
catalogues full and accurate, 7b. 4100.—Considers 
accuracy and fulness indispensable to the usefuls 
ness of a catalogue, De Morgan, 5708*.—And so 
full as to give a complete description of the title, 
tb. 5708*.— Uniformity and consistency of the 
greatest importance in compiling’ a catalogue, 
Panizzi, 4098.—A close adherence generally to 
the title-page the best means of overcoming the 
difficulties of cataloguing, but some discretion 
shonld be allowed to meet difficult cases, De Mor- 
gan, 6495.—Does not advocate a literal copy of 
every title, but only so much of the title as will 
give all needful information upon the contents of a 
book, Forbes, 5650.—Would even preserve doubt- 
ful matter rather than lose anything which might 
be advantageous, 7%. 5650.—Witness’s idea of a 
catalogue is a full and accurate alphabetical 
catalogue, with an index of matters at the end 
of it, Parry, 7332.—It should be full of such 
information as men of learning and research would 
expect, 7b. 7332.— The preparation of a good 
catalogue undoubtedly difficult, but the difficulties 
are not insurmountable, Collier, 5018.—A perfect 
catalogue of the Museum library impossible to be 
made, ib. 5055.—A eatalogue is sufficient if it 
refers a reader with certainty to the particular book 
he requires, 7b. 5102,—It should give a complete 
description of the title, De Morgan, 5707*,—Book- 
sellers and auctioneers’ catalogues ‘register. titles 
only; a good catalogue must, in many cases, 
register contents also, Craik, 5831,—A perfect 
catalogue should contain the names of. all. the 
authors in alphabetical order; and under. each 
name a list of the authors’ works chronologically 
arranged as published; the size and date of each 
edition should be specified, and a full and complete 
title; the printer’s name should be added to the 
works from Caxton’s presses and. other early 
English printers, 7d. 5843.—Attaches great im- 
portance to uniformity of system, which can: only 
be obtained by a strict adherence to the rules laid 
down, De Morgan, 5723*,—Attaches. more. im- 
portance to the rule than to the particular form of 
the rule, 2b. 5722*.—The cross-references should 
be numerous and sufficiently full to guide correctly, 
#. 5741*.—Increasing the number of. cross- 
references adds to the usefulness of the catalogue, 
tw. 5742*.—Opinion as to the competency of persons 
distinguished for learning or any branch of science 
to judge of the best means of cataloguing books, 7b. 
5729.—Knows very few mathematicians’ witness 
would trust to give an accurate account of a 
mathematical book, 7b. 5729*.— Unless special 
attention is paid to bibliography as bibliography, a 
catalogue is very likely to give erroneous accounts 
of books, 2.—Would rather defer to the opinions 
of bibliographers more or less acquainted with all 
the works in a large library, than to those. of 
perhaps greater attainments in certain branches 
of science, but more limited knowledge of the 
particular subject under consideration, #. 5731%,— 
A catalogue containing one million or twenty 
millions of entries could be prepared in four years 
if a suflicient force were put upon it; but the 
business of revision which, to ensure uniformity, 
must all be done by one ‘person, causes the delay, 
tb, 5721*.—Would not venture to give a proper 
description of more than six books in an hour, i. 
5727, 


IJ. Arrwaserican Cararoguns :— 
An alphabetical catalogue should contain simply 
titles and authors’ names, Tomlinson, 4864 ; 
Edwards, 5953.—Suach a catalogue more generally 
useful than a classed catalogue, De Morgan, 5747*. 
—No catalogue can be exclusively alphabetical on 
account of the prevalence of anonymous works, 
Bennett, 6065.—An alphabetical catalogue. with 
extended cross-references necessarily involves much 
repetition, Adwards, 5993.—With an index of 
matters it is preferable to any classed catalogue, 
and more capable of being used by students and 
all parties consulting it, Parry, 7351; Cureton, 
7923.—Cross-references very useful, especially in 
the case of anonymous works, 7. 7918.—An 
alphabetical catalogue most useful to the general 
reader, Zurner, 6184; Cureton, 7922.—Prefers an 
alphabetical arrangement under the authors’ names 
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to a classed catalogue, De Morgan, 5743*.—Opinion 
as to the relative merits of alphabetical and classed 
catalogues, Edwards, 5977; Bennett, 6060; Mait- 
land, 7825; Croker, 8749.—An alphabetical cata- 
logue the only description of catalogue suitable for 
such a library as the Museum, ib. 8726. 


1. Full Titles.—Full titles absolutely necessary 
for all persons who consult a catalogue except for 
very ordinary purposes, Edwards, 5956.—Thinks an 
accurate transcription of the titles from the title 
page, upon the whole, the best mode of securing 


fulness and accuracy, Asher, 6669.—A_ classified _ 


index to a catalogue with abridged titles necessarily 
very imperfect, Edwards, 5956.—A full title 
generally the most satisfactory to persons who go 
to look for books in such a library as that of the 
Museum, Croker, 8709-20. — Does not see how 
titles can be too full, Hamilton, 10484, 


2. Abridged Titles.— Maitland’s index of the 
Lambeth library an’ example of a comprehensive 
and excellent short-titled catalogue, Collier, 5085. 
—Has never looked for a book in the Lam- 
beth library without finding it immediately, 
however shortly the title might be entered, 2d. 
5085. — Recommends it as a pattern for the 
Museum catalogue, 7b. 5089. — Comparison of 
some of the entries in this catalogue with the 
entries of the same works in the new Museum 
catalogue, 7b. 5103.—The latter more diffuse, but 
not more explanatory than the former, 7b. 5103.— 
Proposes Maitland’s catalogue as an example of 
brevity and sufficiency, ib. 5104.—Such_ brief 
entries sufficient for bibliographers, who only seek 
from the catalogue a direction where to find the 
work required, ib. 5106.—This catalogue consulted, 
and found sufficient by erudite persons, Bruce, 
6440.—Superior attainments and judgment re- 
quired to abridge titles, compared with the mere 
copyist of the title, Maitland, 7836 ; Croker, 8710. 
—Does not recollect ever to have been misled by a 
short-titled catalogue, Mahon, 10797.— Such a 
catalogue sufficient for finding purposes, if well 
furnished with cross-references, 7b. 10798.—A mere 
finding catalogue useless for any other purpose, 
De Morgan, 5711.—Objects to such a catalogue, as 
perpetuating mistakes and creating new ones, 7. 
5712.—A finding catalogue gives an insufficient 
aceount of books; it confounds one book with 
another ; it induces inaccurate writers to furnish a 
still more insufficient account of books, by further 
abbreviations, 7b. 5713.—Longer time is taken to 
abbreviate titles than to write them at length, 
De Morgan, 5715; Asher, 6670.— Precise rules 
necessary in compiling an index catalogue, Crack, 
§851.—Such a catalogue still very imperfect under 
the most favourable’ circumstances, 7b. 5851.— 
Abridgment of titles a difficult operation, and likely 
to lead to great mistakes and disappointment, 
Hamilton, 10485.—Example of the errors likely to 
arise from short indexed catalogues, De Morgan, 
5758*-59*.— Further examples of errors from short 
titling, 7b. 5760*-62*.—Similar examples in respect 
of scientific works only, 7b. 6481.—Knowledge of 
the contents of the book as necessary in making 
an abridged as a classed catalogue, ib, 6481.— 
Further examples of the inconvenience arising 
from a short-titled catalogue, Croker, 8725.— 
Thinks the public, after a trial, would be dissatis- 
fied with an abridged catalogue, Cratk, 5895.—An 
abridgment would be always objected to by scien- 
tific men, as insufficient for their purposes, Craik, 
5910.—Thinks a catalogue of a public library, with 
abridged titles, would be almost useless, Asher, 
6655.--Objects to abridged titles, Parry, 7329.— 
Has seldom seen a book shortly, and at the same 
time accurately, catalogued, Panizzi, 9855.—Has 
read Professor De Morgan’s evidence upon the 
errors into which short titles have led him, but still 
adheres to his own opinion, Mahon, 10820-21. 

8. London Library Catalogue.—Two catalogues 
of the books of this library have been printed, one 
in 1841, containing about 13,000 volumes, and the 
second in 1847, of about 30,000 volumes, Cochrane, 
7125-37.—The paper and printing of the first 
catalogue, with two supplements, cost 1007, and 
the second catalogue 330/., Cochrane, 8899.— 
The second catalogue cost 330/. for printing 1500 
copies, ib. 7137.— Anonymous works, if the author 
was known, inserted under his name, 7b. 7141.— 
This information procured from “ Lowndes’s Biblio- 
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graphers’ Manual,” and ‘“ Watt’s Bibliotheca Bri- 
tannica,” 7b. 7146.—When the author is altogether 
unknown, the work is catalogued under the subject, 
2b. 7180.—An examination of the book necessary 
in such a case, ib. 7181.—Prefers the principal 
subject to the first title, for such entries, 2b. 7184. 
—This catalogue has but few cross-references, and 
these have been made only where some doubt 
existed as to the title, 7b. 7145.—How certain works 
have been entered, and what cross-references made, 
ib. 7152-53.—Transactions of scientific societies 
entered once only, under the title, 7b. 7158.—Should 
give the detailed information only in a special 
classed catalogue, 7b. 7158.—In cataloguing col- 
lections, in some instances has entered the titles 
separately, 7b. 7157.—Generally, they are entered 
under one head, 76. 7191.—How certain works are 
catalogued, and under what rules, 7b, 7161-72.— 
Objects torules for compiling catalogues, 2b. 7187.— 
Objects to any detailed entries of collections of tracts 
in any catalogue, from their increasing the size and 
eost of the work with unnecessary information, 7b. 
7189.— Has examined this catalogue, in conse- 
quence of its having been recommended as a 
pattern for the catalogue of the library of the 
British Museum, De Morgan, 8966.—The adoption 
of this plan equivalent to accepting a catalogue far 
inferior to the catalogues published by the first-rate 
London dealers in old books, 7b. 8967.—Neither 
Bohn, nor Payne and Foss, nor Rodd, nor Thorpe, 
have issued a catalogue, for many years, of so low a 
standard as that of the London Library, ib. 8967. 
—The plan of this catalogue altogether unsuitable 
for the Museum, on account of its abridged titles, 
without reference to the inaccuracies in it, 2. 
8967. 


4. Bodleian Library Catalogue.—This catalogue 
a good sample for the Museum library, Madden, 
7438.—It is considered sufficient for all practical 
ourposes, Jnglis, 10619.—It is an alphabetical cata- 
fogue, and creditable to the University, Madden, 
7438.—It is in 3 folio volumes, and contains about 
260,000 entries, the number of volumes being about 
100,000, 2b. 7441.—The entries not so fullas in the 
new Museum catalogue, except in respect of col- 
lected works, which are fuller, 7b. 7441-59.—In- 
vidious and uncalled-for comparison between 
the two catalogues, Panizzi, 9744.—Has care- 
fully examined this catalogue, because it has 
been stated in evidence as worthy of imitation in 
compiling a catalogue of the library of the British 
Museum, De Morgan, 8967.—The result of his 
examination altogether at variance with any such 
scheme, ib. 8967.—Considers this catalogue dis- 
creditable to the University, and that nothing 
more clearly shows the manner in which learning 
may exist, without any care to promote a sound 
knowledge of its sources, than the emanation of 
such a catalogue from such a university, 7b. 8967, 
—Adduces numerous examples, selected at random, 
in support of this opinion, 2b, 8967.—Found matter 
of reprehension in almost every entry examined 
and compared, 2b. 8967.—Upon the whole, thinks 
where one entry is unobjectionable, two at least 
are inaccurate, confused, or incomplete, 7b. 8967.— 
Thinks many of the errors are chargeable upon the 
plan, 7b. 8967.—Gives list of various entzies, with 
observations, showing their incompleteness, 1d. 
8967.—This catalogue, if it does not satisfy the 
desires of bibliographers, is at least useful in 
making the books in the library accessible to all 
who consult it, Inglis, 10656. 


III. Crassep CaTaLoGuEs :— 

1. General and Special—Classed catalogues un- 
satisfactory, and not of general use, Panizzi, 4105. 
—Thinks it impossible to make a good classed cata- 
logue, 7b. 9866.—They are useful, notwithstanding 
their many imperfections, De Morgan, 5745*.— 
Fulness and accuracy quite as necessary in a 
classed catalogue, as in an alphabetical one, 
Panizzi, 4105.—They are more difficult to com- 
pile than alphabetical catalogues, but more useful 
to literary men, Carlyle, 4470.—They are more 
suitable to the wants of scientific men, Owen, 
5169.—A classed catalogue a subject upon which 
many would differ, Strangford, 4766—The diffi- 
culties of making a classed catalogue of the 
Museum library would be enormous, 7b. 4778.— 
Considers a systematically arranged classed cata- 
logue impracticable, De Morgan, 5743*.—Classed 
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CaraLtoeuEs—Classed: General and Special—continued. | CaraLogurs—Classed: General and Special—continued., 


catalogues upon all subjects, advantageous to lite- 
rature, but very expensive, Cunningham, 4857.— 
These should contain subjects and authors’ names, 
Tomlinson, 4865.— Without classed catalogues the 
transactions of scientific institutions would be com- 
paratively but little known, Owen, 5213.—They are 
far more valuable to students than alphabetical 
catalogues, Bennett, 6060.—A_ printed catalogue 
which would show what books, upon particular 
subjects, are in the library, indispensable to a 
scientific man desirous to avail himself of its con- 
tents, Owen, 5133.—-A good classed catalogue 
would lead to further requisitions for books, and 
promote the progress of natural history, 7b, 5207.— 
A classification by subjects must either be made 
from the title, or from the book itself; doubts 
whether complete copies of all title-pages, from 
beginning to end, would be sufficient to class 
subjects, De Morgan, 5748*.—The books them- 
selves must be examined, ib. 5748*—Opinion as to 
the relative merit of alphabetical and classed 
catalogues, Edwards, 5977.— Prefers a classed 
catalogue to an alphabetical one, on account of the 
great number of anonymous works in rnost libraries 
which cannot be entered otherwise than under their 
subjects, 7b. 5977.—Admits the difficulty of classi- 
fication, but considers it more difficult to deal with 
the great mass of anonymous and polyonymous 
books under an alphabetical than under a classified 
arrangement, tb. 5977.—Classification, to a consi- 
derable extent, impossible to be avoided in any 
collection so extensive as the Museum, id. 5978.— 
A good classed catalogue cannot be made without 
some repetitions, 7b, 5993.— Classed catalogues 
should be in addition to the alphabetical cata- 
logues, ib. 5994.—They are far more valuable to 
students than alphabetical catalogues, Bennett, 
6060.—Does not think it would take more time to 
make a classed catalogue, than a good alphabetical 
general catalogue, provided competent persons were 
employed, 2d. 6061.—The difficulties of a classed 
catalogue, when once the arrangement is settled, 
less than an alphabetical one, id. 6061.— Objects to 
classed catalogues, because they cannot be perma- 
nent, On account of the continued progress of 
science, Panizzi, 9867.—Thinks this an objection 
which cannot be got over, id. 9869. — Examples 
of changes of system conseyuent upon such 
progress, 7 9869.—Example of preference given 
to .an alphabetical catalogue by the Geological 
Society, Panizzi, 9877.—Opinions of Prolessors 
Lindley and Grant, in opposition to Professor 
Owen’s evidence on this subject, 2b. 9870-77.— 
Further examples of differences of opinion amongst 
scientific men upon the same matter, 7b. 9878. 
— By a classed catalogue, intends a catalogue 
minutely classed in all its subdivisions, with an 
index to such subdivisions, Bennett, 6082-84, — 
Such a catalogue would, in many cases, require 
an examination of the body of the work, ib. 6085.— 
Considers a systematically arranged classed cata- 
logue impracticable, De Morgan, 5743*,—Classed 
catalogues valuable as bibliographical works, but 
considérs them more as parts of a system of know- 
ledge and instruction, than as belonging to the 
business of a library, Maitland, 7825 ; Croker, 8749. 
—A general classed catalogue would certainly be 
desirable, if it could be effected, Cureton, 7922.— 
Such catalogues, however, necessarily defective, 
from deficiencies in the library so eatalocued, and 
likely, in consequence, to lead to errors, 7b. 7922 
—They afford less facilities for finding books than 
an alphabetical catalogue, 7b. 7922.—If limited to 
certain branches of knowledge, they are extremely 
useful, Forshall, p. 360.—A general classed cata- 
logue of the Museum was commenced same years 
since, and considerable expense was incurred in its 
preparation, but is now abandoned, Brown, 5251.— 
It was less in detail than Dryander’s catalogue, 2b. 
5256.—To compile this catalogue, it was necessary 
to employ gentlemen conversant with the different 
departments, i, 5262.—This work was suspended 
by an order of the 30th April 1834, and the titles 
prepared were designed to be made available for 
the projected new alphabetical catalogue, Rep. 
p- 15.—Prepared a classed catalogue of the books 
relating to witness’s department, entitled “* Biblio- 
theca Mineralogico-Geologica,” and completed it 
up to 1836, and then offered it to the Trustees for 


publication, Kdnig, 5284.—Witness’s offer declined 
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wb. 5285.—Description of the plan of this catalogue, 


%b. 5288.—It is more subdivided than Dryander’s 
catalogue, owing to the progress since made in 
mineralogy and geology, 7b. 5289.—If the Trustees 
had accepted witness’s offer, and printed his Bib- 
liotheca, he would have had no difficulty what- 
ever in keeping it up to the present time, 7d, 
5304.— The work, when printed, would have 
made’ 2 octavo volumes, 7b. 5310.—S pecification 
of some of the sub-heads under which witness 
catalogued the works on mineralogy and geology, 
#b, 5311-15. 

2. Agassiz’s Biblioyraphia—The Bibliographia 
of Professor Agassiz a very valuable work, but im- 
perfect in many respects, Forbes, 5562.—It consists 
of a catalogue of all the works of naturalists, not 
merely their separate works, but their various 
papers in journals and transactions, 7b. 5562-63. 
—It is a catalogue of authors, with a separate 
catalogue of transactions and periodicals, ib. 5466. 
—One volume only has been printed, but the entire 
manuscript is in the hands of the Ray Society, id. 
5564.—Very bad work, Doubleday, 5774-75.—Much 
inferior to Dryander’s, Panizzt, 9877. 


8. Dryander’s Catalogue of Banksian Library.— 
Dryander’s printed catalogue of the Banksian 
library, in five volumes, affords full and satisfactory 
information upon all works on natural history: pub- 
lished prior to 1798-1800, Owen, 5134.—Descrip- 
tion of this catalogue.—(See also Catalogues of 
Museum Library.) 


4, Cataloyue of Library of Royal Society.—This 
is a classed catalogue, but, wanting the alpha- 
betical indexes, is not so convenient or so perfect 
as Dryander’s catalogue, Owen, 5211.—The best 
catalogue he knows, De Morgan, 5752"; Panizzi, 
9869. 

5. Catalogue of Library of Geological Society.— 
The catalogue of the hbrary of the Geological 
Society, drawn up by Mr. Lonsdale, instanced as a 
model of a natural history catalogue, Forbes, 5656. 
—Witness thinks this the best catalogue he has 
ever seen, 7b. 5657 ; Panizzi, 9877. 

6. Engelmann’s Catalogue.—This catalogue con- 
tains 10,000 separate works, Doubleday, 5751.— 
It is limited to zoology, and entitled “Index 
Librorum Historiam Naturalem Spectantium,” i. 
5756.—It is a general catalogue of all. the works 
upon the subject, 2b. 5757.—It is classified, with an 
alphabetical arrangement under each head, ib.3756. 
—lt is a complete and accurate index, and invalu- 
able to the student, id. 5756.—Greatly inferior to 
Dryander’s, Panizzi, 9877. 

7. Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica,—This the most 
extensive, but most inaccurate catalogue ever pub- 
lished, Bennett, 6051.—Referred in this work more 
especially to the alphabetical catalogue of authors, 
the catalogue of subjects being of little use to witness, 
tb. 6054. 


Caratocurs or Musrum Lisrary :— 


I. Former CaTatoguns :— 
The preparation of the first general catalogue of 
the Museum library was sanctioned by the Trustees 
in 1771, Panizzi, 4112.—It was prepared and 
completed by Harper, and printed in 1787, ib. 
4112.—This a compendious catalogue, and de- 
scribed as defective, Rep. p. 14,—Want of unifor- 
mity in the titles one of the great difficulties 
experienced by Mr. Harper in preparing this cata- 
logue, Panizzi, 4098.—The catalogue of 1819, in 
seven volumes octavo, the next general catalogue 
of the Museum Library, Rep. p- 14.—This cata- 
logue was commenced in 1807 by Mr. Baber and 
Sir Henry Ellis, and was completed and published 
in 1819 in seven volumes octavo, Fep.p. 14.—It 
contained about 110,000 entries, and does great 
credit to the two gentlemen, by whose joint labour 
it was chiefly executed, Rep. p- 15.—Considers it a 
work of great utility, and that the inaccuracies in it 
are few and trifling in comparison with the extent of 
the work, Bennett, 6055.—Knows of no other alpha- 
betical catalogue so extensive with superior accu- 
racy, -b.—The octavo catalogue, considered as the 
work of two persons urged to speed, as creditable 
to them as any catalogue, De Morgan, 6481.—It is 
sufficient for all the purposes of research, Corney, 
6104.—It has since formed the basis of the cata- 
logues used in the reading-room and the library, 
Ziep. p. i4.—Believes that this catalogue did sell, 
and that few copies remain on hand, Jnglis, 10620, 
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IJ. Pres—Ent GENERAL ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE !— 


1. Description of—The seven-volume octavo 
catalogue by Baber and Ellis the basis of the present 
catalogues in use in the library and reading-room, 
Rep. p. 14.—As accessions to the library have come 
in, they have been catalogued in manuscript or inter- 
leaved pages; these now far outnumber the printed 
pages, the catalogue having swelled to some forty 
folios, 7b. p. 14.—Evidence as to the mode of pre- 
paring the titles and cross-references, and inserting 
them in the catalogue, Panizzi, 4045, 4171-72.— 
Also as to the mode of dealing with the slips prior 
and subsequent to 1838, 7b. 4176.—Examples show- 
ing the difficulty of cataloguing anonymous works, 
ib. 4191.—The general catalogue of the library the 
only means the public possess of becoming ac- 
quainted with the works in the department of anti- 
quities, Hawkins, 5358.—It is a useful catalogue, 
but would be more useful if printed, Gray, 5410,— 
Creditable to its compilers as any catalogue ever com- 
pleted, De Morgan, 6481.—Is quite satisfied with 
the catalogues used in the library and reading-room ; 
considers they furnish full and satisfactory reference 
to the contents of the library, Asher, 6736-37.—This 
catalogue far more useful than any mere index or 
list of books, Parry, 7364.—This catalogue as good 
aone as could be made under the circumstances 
connected with its compilation, Panizzi, 4105.—It 
could not have been completed more expeditiously 
without sacrificing some material advantages in 
respect of fulness and uniformity, 7b. 4107.—This 
catajogue partly printed and partly manuscript, 
Carlyle, 4370.,—Does not consider this an evil, 
Dodd, 4648.—Books are more easily found in the 
old catalogue than in the new one, 7b, 4647.— 
Considers the reading-room catalogue with all its 
errors a very useful one until the new one is 
finished, Parry, 7355.—And far more useful than 
any catalogue could be, prepared, and printed, in a 
hurry, 7b. 7355.—Considers the catalogue upon the 
whole very satisfactory, but a little confused from 
being partly in print and partly manuscript, Croker, 
8699.—The instructions of the Trustees in every 
minute issued respecting the catalogue since 1833, 
all direct the preparation of a full and accurate 
catalogue, Panizzi, 4100.—Considers this catalogue 
extremely valuable and useful, as books are found 
with more ease than by any other catalogue with 
which witness is acquainted, Cureton, 7872.—It is 
in perfect alphabetical order, Panizzi, 9323.— 
Finds no difficulty in consulting this catalogue 
except that the entries are sometimes so close 
together that it is difficult to tell to which the press 
mark belongs, De Morgan, 5804.—As a finding 
catalogue it answers its purpose perfectly well; is 
quite satisfied with it, ib. 5806*.—The catalogue of 
1819 a very valuable one to the readers of the 
Museum, and was made without other rules than 
those agreed upon between the two compilers, 
Collier, 6271.—Never heard the readers complain 
of this catalogue, 7b, 6272.— Admits its defects, but 
thinks the advantages more than counterbalance 
them, ib. 6272.--Description of the labour and 
detail necessary in inserting additions to the 
library in the catalogue, Panizzi, 4044.—Further 
evidence upon this subject, ib. 4052.—The incon- 
venience of not keeping up the catalogue felt not 
only at the moment but for years afterwards, 1, 
4052.—Between Ist June 1847 and ist June 1848, 
5,700 titles were eraced and re-entered, 15,250 re- 
written, and 23,200 newly entered, 7b, 4045-52,.— 
Has never found any practical inconvenience in 
consulting the catalogue ; considers it very legible 
and intelligible, Maitland, 7760. — The printed 
part, from interlineations, in the course of time 
becomes full and worn out, and has to be 
changed, a work of considerable labour, Panizzt, 
4061, 9325.—To obviate this inconvenience it has 
been suggested to put the manuscript additions in 
a supplementary volume, 7b. 4062.—This objected 
to from its causing a reference to two volumes 
instead of one, 7b. 4063.—Anticipates that the 
reading-room catalogue will soon be worn out by 
constant use, and that by printing it, this difficulty 
will be got over, Mahon, 10794.—Further entries 
in this catalogue now prohibited by the Trustees, 
ib. 10808.—This decision formed from the practical 
difficulties of inserting a greater number than 
already entered, from the danger in fact of its being 
rubbed to pieces by the number of new entries and 
erasures, id. 10809.—This decision of the Trustees 
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irrespective of the question of a printed or manu- 
script catalogue, 7b. 10809.—The entries in the 
supplemental catalogue will be full, and in ac- 
cordance with the rules for compiling the new 
catalogue, ib. 10810. 


2. Alleged defects of.—The catalogue, being partly 
print and partly manuscript, a source of great 
inconvenience, Carlyle, 4370; Gray, 7696.—The 
want of a printed catalogue an immense evil, 
Carlyle, 4370.—Considers the state of the cata- 
logue a disgrace to the Museum, Soane, 4511.— 
Particulars of alleged defects described, 7b. 4511-12. 
—No annoyance connected with literature at all 
équal to the labour of searching through these eighty 
folio volumes, Corney,6099.—Example of inaccuracy 
in cataloguing, and of the difficulty in consequence of 
discovering the book sought foramong manuscripts, 
Carlyle, 4382.—Considers the present condition of 
the catalogue a very great and serious drawback 
against the use of the library, 7b. 4426.—The 
difficulty of procuring books consists in the diffi- 
culty of finding them in the catalogue, 7b, 4452.— 
The catalogue not easy of reference, Dodd, 4606.— 
It does not contain, like the new catalogues, 
instructions how to find works, 2b. 4608.—Defects 
in respect of the entries of maps, ¢b. 4654-58.—As 
to the difficulties of finding books from the use of 
Latin names, 7b. 4662.—Also from the rules laid 
down not being persevered in, tb. 4662-63.— 
Witness’s objection to the use of Latin and 
English words in books of reference applies 
equally to the entries of foreign books, 7b. 4686.— 
Much inconvenience occasioned by this practice 
and from want of an uniform system, 7b. 4688.— 
Various histories of Germany are catalogued in four 
different ways, as “Germany,” ‘‘ Germania,” “Alle- 
magne,” and. ‘ Deutschland,” 7b. 4688; Panizzi, 
9736 —Thinks this catalogue made upon a wrong 
principle, and that it is too complicated, Turner, 
6166-69.—Its refinements not necessary for literary 
men, ib. 6166-75.—To those not conversant with 
the system it is not easy of reference, Cooley, 4701. 
—Has himself found difficulties in consulting it, 7b. 
4701.—The contents of the Museum not known to 
the public on account of the defects ofthe catalogue, 
Cunningham, 4804.—The quantity of manuscript and 
the time lost by cross-referring to the printed part 
the chief objections to the catalogue, 7). 4813.-—Is 
very unwilling to go to the Museum on account of 
the time lost in consulting the catalogue, 7b. 4835. 
In its present state it is very irksome and trying to 
the eyes, ib. 4836.—The utility of the library as a 
place of national resort much lessened by the want 
of a catalogue, 7b. 4840.—Objects to the large size 
(Atlas folio) of the catalogue, 7b. 4858.—Statement 
of the difficulty of finding a book, especially a peri- 
odieal, Zomlinson, 4865.— Describes his travels and 
adventures in search of the ‘‘ Annuaires,” 7b. 4865 ; 
Panizzi, 9015-21.—* The History and Description 
of Fossil Fuel; the Collieries and Coal Trade of 
Great Britain,” another instance, as witness con- 
siders, of defective cataloguing; this work. not 
entered under “Coal,” ‘Collieries,” or “ Fuel,” 
but under Great Britain and Ireland, 7. 4870; 
Panizzi, 9719.—Has often searched the cata- 
logue, and been unable to find the book he was 
in search of, although it was regularly entered 
therein, Collier, 5027.—Has been deterred from 
consulting the library for the last 10 years solely 
from the difficulty attending the catalogue, Owen, 
5216.-— This catalogue not arranged in perfect 
alphabetical order, and is made upon various prin- 
ciples, Gray, 7696.—It is in perfect alphabetical 
order, Panizzi, 9323-25.—The difficulty ofadding to 
a printed catalogue its greatest disadvantage, Collier, 
5028.—The old catalogue has many defects, but 
these could easily be remedied, 7b. 5040.—The 
vast resources of the library as yet imperfectly 
developed from the want of a good catalogue, 
Forshall, p. 355.—The manuscript and printed 
portions of the catalogue compiled upon different 
principles, Dodd, 5669.—Examples from the King’s 
Catalogue, where the names ure entered in Latin, 
and also in the earlier parts of the existing cata- 
logue, while in the latter parts the two systems are 
so intermixed that it is difficult to say where the 
plan is changed, ib. 5669.—Further examples of 
the absence of uniformity in entering titles, 70. 
5669.—Objects to a mixed system, as causing con- 
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fusion, 7b. 5679.—Foreign works are entered two 
different ways, 2b. 5685-87. The adjective form 
now used in specifying names of countries or places 
another deviation from the old rule, 7b. 5689.— 
Some older works on the English lakes entered 
properly under “ Lakes;’’ but recent works on the 
same subject are entered under “ English Lakes, 
2b. 5689.—Separate editions of the same work are 
differently entered, as ‘* Scotia,” and ‘ Scottish 
Tourist,” 2b. 5692.—Some Irish essays are also 
variously entered, the older copies under “Hibernia” 
and ‘‘Ireland,” and the later ones under “ Irish,” 
ib. 5692.—This catalogue extremely imperfect and 
confused ; it is defective, and, to a great extent, 
incorrect, Cratk, 5820.—Names of several books 
which are in the library, but not in the catalogue, 
2b. 5820.—The errors in this catalogue so nume- 
rous and important that it would be impossible to 
print from it, 7b, 5841.—It is also very confused, 
2b.—Students and readers sometimes at fault in 
searching the catalogue, from not knowing the 
complete title of the work they require, 2b. 5855; 
Cooley, 4702.— Examples in elucidation of this opi- 
nion, Craik, 5855-56.—Gives examples of defective 
entries, Turner, 6170-72.—Believes there are at 
Jeast_ 100 books of which there are no copies in 
the Museum, but is not certain, on account of 
the confused state of the catalogue, ib. 6233. 
— Example of defective entry in respect of 
“The Encomium on Lady Pecunia, or the Praise 
of Money,” 7b. 6233, 6281-91, 6297-98.—Objects 
to the entries of the Reports of the National 
Education Society, the Minutes of the Committee 
of Council on Education, and the works of the 
Parker Society under “ Academies,” Biber, 8791. 
—Names of several other societies catalogued un- 
der the same head, which witness thinks should 
have been entered under the alphabetical principle, 
7b. 8791—Works of Medixval History cannot be 
found in the catalogue at all without a knowledge 
of the collection in which the author’s name is 
placed, Biber, 8810.—Cross-references essential for 
all such entries, 7b. 8810.—Statement of the diffi- 
culties of consulting the catalogue in consequence 
of the number of volumes in which it is contained, 
and the variety of cross-references, Bruce, 6332.— 
It is unnecessarily increased in bulk by the mul- 
tiplication of cross-references, Cochrane, 3938.— 
Objects to the entries of collected works as un- 
necessarily detailed, also to the repeated entries 
of single works, 7b. 8937-39 Further objections 
to certain entries in this catalogue, ib. 8590-93.— 
Observations upon certain entries in this catalogue 
illustrative of its defects, Panizzi, 9729.—Further 
observations in reply to witnesses who bave pointed 
out some curious entries, and called them errors, ib. 
9736.—These complaints of defects, in the present 
catalogue, evidence, if true, of the want of a new 
catalogue, 7b. 9736.—Admits that the complaints 
of want of system are well founded, 7b, 9736.— 
Admits also the advantage, if it can be done con- 
veniently, of breaking up lone heads, such as 
Great Britain, &c., 2. 9736.—Examples of the 
consequence of carrying this system too far, ib. 9736. 
Explanation of Mr. Collier’s complaints relative to 
Barnfield’s Poems, and also with reference to the 
two catalogues in the library, one being with and 
the other without press-marks, ib. 9736-37. 

3. Suggestions for Printing, with Objections thereto ; 
Suggestions, §¢.—W ould print the catalogue as it 
exists at present, in such a form that the matter set 
up would not be less useful by lapse of time, Cooley, 
4713.—Detailed explanation of witness’s views upon 
—this subject, 2b. 4714.—Would have the titles set 
up in letter-press, and then stereotyped, 76. 4715.— 
Would stereotype a page of titles, and then cut 
them up separately after working, 2b, 4715.—Sup- 
posed advantages of this plan, 7d. 4717.-When the 
alphabetical catalogue is completed the casts might 
be re-arranged, and classed catalogues printed, 7d, 
4719.—The classed catalorues might be advanta- 
geously sold, 2. 4719. — Has calculated that the 
printed catalogue would make 40 volumes in octavo, 
ab. 4721.—Knows of no large catalogue, nor of any 
one near the size of the Museum catalogue having 
been printed or stereotyped, ib. 4727, — Further 
details in respect of witness's plan for printing the 
catalogue, ib. 4729-32 Would print, in a cheap 
form, Be Additions to the Library,” and still 
continue printing the general catalogue, ib, 4733.— 


rected, ib. 4735-37.—- Would print. the present 
general catalogue, and distribute copies throughout 
the house, and would make it accessible to persons 
in other institutions and libraries, Strangford, 4765. 
—Thinks this would bea great boon to literature, 
and a national benefit, 2.4765.—A simple alphabeti- 
cal catalogue, a mere list of books, with dates and 
sizes, all that'is wanted, 7b. 4771-72—Would print 
the catalogue as it exists at present, without delay, 
without waiting for further correction, Cunningham, 
4804.—If the Trustees after correcting such errors 
in arrangement as might easily be made, had printed 
this catalogue, they would have acted most wisely, 
and have conferred a lasting benefit upon literature 
and literary men, Collier, 5055.—Would print it at 
Once, correcting some of the more obvious errors, 
and making it strictly alphabetical, 5056—Would 
print separately a list of all the additions to the 
library since 1819 (the date of the printed cata- 
logue), 7. 5098.—Would endeavour to make this 
catalogue available for the present generation, 
Dodd, 5671.—Would print it as it stands, Craik, 
5872.—Impossible, 2, 5841.—As a member of the 
Library Committee, in 1837, advocated the re- 
printing of the Reading-room Catalogue, Mahon, 
10784. Was of opinion. that the errors and 
inaccuracies in this catalogue were only. such 
as might be corrected as the volumes. were 
passing through the press, ib. 10784-86.—Should 
have expected some sale from this catalogue, but 
not a very remunerative one, tb. 10787.—The pro- 
gress of the new catalogue renders this plan less 
desirable now than in 1837, 2b. 10,800.— Does not 
consider there would have been any difficulty in 
shortening the late entries to harmonise with the 
earlier ones, ib, 10817.—A printed catalogue of this 
description, with all its deficiencies, even with some 
serious errors, would have been far preferable to a 
better catalogue in manuscript, requiring a. long 
period for its completion, and too bulky, when 
finished, to be printed, id. 10817.—Assuming the 
titles to be accurately transcribed, thinks there would 
be no difficulty in shortening them without refer- 
ring to the book itself, 7b, 10817.—The titles admit 
of simple and easy abbreviations, the object being 
not legal precision, but sufficient accuracy to en- 
able a literary inquirer to tell whether or not a 
particular book be in the library, #. 10819.—Objec- 
tions, §c.—Does not think it expedient or neces- 
sary to print this catalogue; would rather employ 
# person to afford the information on special appli- 
cation by letter than incur the expense of printing 
it, De Morgan, 5808.—This catalogue so confused, 
and the errors in it are so numerous and important, 
that it would be impossible to print from it, Craik, 
5841.—A reprint of the eight-volume catalogue 
not necessary, Corney, 6129.—Thinks it would be 
a waste of time and money to reprint it with the 
manuscript additions, Parry, 7355.—Does not think 
it necessary to print it, as a well-written manu- 
script catalogue answers all the purposes, and is 
more available for inserting additions, Cureton, 
7874.—Objects to printing any catalogue compiled 
upon several different principles, as is the case 
with this one, Panizzi, 9730. 


. Present State of —At the present time (July 1848), 


there are about 50,000 titles to be entered, Punizzi, 
4052.—These titles, with the erasures and retran- 
scription for the two copies of the catalogue, make at 
least 200,000 titles, 7.4178-79.—The progress of the 


. transcription cannot be accelerated without causing 


greater inconvenience to readers by the withdrawal 
from the reading-room of an additional number of 
volumes of the catalogue, 7b. 4052—Within the 
Jast two years the arrears have been regularly and 
rapidly increasing, 7. 4053. — The arrears now 
caused by the increased grant for the purchase of 
books not being accompanied by a grant of addi- 
tional assistance to catalocue them, 7b. 4053.—Tf as- 
sistance is not now speedily afforded, the inconveni- 
ence now experienced will be almost irremediable, 2d. 
4053.—In the course of two or three years the Mu- 
seum library will be as bad as any library on the Con- 
tinent; it will be impossible to tind the books, or to 
keep up the catalogues, ib. 4054.—Closing the library 
altogether, for a time, the only alternative if assist- 
ance is not now given, tb, 4054.—Deprecates very 
much such a proceeding, i. 4055.—The public 
would suffer considerably by such an arrangement, 
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Present state of—continued. 

ib. 4056.—Thinks it would cause great dissatis- 
faction, 7b. 4068.—Where 10 persons now suffer 
inconvenience from the imperfect state of the cata- 
logue, 200 would be excluded by closing the library 
altogether, 2b. 4068.— Seven transcribers, instead 
of three, actually necessary to keep down arrears, 
ib. 4179.—A publisher conversant with the subject 
has stated that there is no reason why the cata- 
logue should: not be brought up every. month, 
Tomlinson, 4893, — The ‘ Publisher’s Cireular,” 
published fortnightly, prints many thousand titles 
in the year, 7b. 4894. 


TII. SerecraL CaraLocuss. 


1. Catalogue of Banksian Library.—Dryander's 
Printed Catalogue of the Banksian Library, in 
five volumes, affords full and satisfactory infor- 
mation upon all works on natural history, pub- 
lished prior to 1798-1800, Owen, 5134. This 
catalogue classified under subjects, with excellent 
alphabetical indexes, 7b. 5136-37.—Plan of the 
indexes, Panizzi, 9885-89.—It is perfect in re- 
spect of its own branch, 7b. 5138.— It affords 
unusual facilities, and is suited to the professed 
naturalist, to the student of natural history, or to 
the man of letters, 7b. 5137-42.—It affords the 
means of reference to works, to monographs, and 
to separate papers in scientific transactions, 2. 
5157.—It affords, in fact, all the information which 
ought to be given in the Museum catalogue, 7d. 
5158.—Cannot conceive a better model for such a 
purpose, nor suggest any material improvement in 
the classification, 7b, 5159-60.—This volume com- 
menées with the classification, then the subjects in 
alphabetical order, and, lastly, the authors’ names, 
also alphabetically arranged, 7. 5161.—The Dry- 
ander catalogue arranged by classes, genera, and 
species, 2b. 5223.—In what way alterations resulting 
from subsequent discoveries can be made, 2b. 5223. 
—The usefulness of the catalogue to the student 
not impaired by these changes, 7b. 5223.—Always 
considered that books on natural history depend 
for classification upon the classification prevailing 
in the sciences of which they treat, De Morgan, 
5754*.— Could not form a judgment upon a sys- 
tematic catalogue of natural history unless ac- 
quainted with the system of classification prevailing 
at the time, ib. 5754*.—-Testimony in favour of the 
plan and execution of Dryander’s catalogue, Brown, 
5241-42; Panizzi, 9869.—Its completion down to 
the present time would make the natural history 
collection in the Museum much more accessible and 
useful, 7b. 6243.— Opinion in favour of the principle 
of classification adopted, as affording facility of re- 
ference and accuracy of information, 7b. 5245,— 
Entirely approves of the form and principle of Dry- 
ander’s catalogue; thinks nothing could be better, 
ib. 5353.—It is the best classed catalogue witness 
has ever seen, but too complicated for general use, 
Gray, 5433.—Considers it more suitable to profi- 
cients than beginners, 7b. 5434——Opinion in favour 
of this catalogue, Bennett, 6060.—No alphabetical 
catalogue could give similar information, 2d. 6060. 
Now antiquated, Panizzi, 9870. 


2. Catalogue of Royal Library.—This catalogue 
is in five folio volumes, Corney, 6105.—It is a full- 
titled catalogue, Panizzt, 4107.—It abounds with 
inaccuracies and redundancies, Corney, 6104, 6120. 
—-The inaccuracies caused, in many instances, from 
the titles having been copied from other catalogues 
instead of the books themselves, Panizzi, 4107; 
Dodd, 5669—Complains of only one copy being in 
the reading-room, and that not allowed to be 
removed from the desk, Corney, 6099. — Never 
knew it offered for sale for less than ten guineas, 
ib. 6104.—It is a rare book, Panizzi, 9753. 

3. Catalogue of Grenville Library—A_ printed 
catalogue of a part of the library, in two 
volumes, came with the books, and the re- 
mainder has since been catalogued, Panitzzi, 4245. 
—Messrs, Payne and Foss prepared both parts, ab. 
—This a full-titled catalogue, 2. 4107.— Considers 
it sufficiently full for all the practical purposes of 
the readers in the Museum, and in some cases un- 
necessarily full, Corney, 6123.—Considers the cata- 
locue satisfactory, but has not yet closely examined 
it, Panizzt, 4245—.It is drawn up upon a totally dif- 
ferent plan from that of the new catalogue, 7b. 4245. 

4. Catalogue of Books in Reading-room,—There 
is a manuscript catalogue of the books in the 


reading-room accessible to readers, Zurner, 6204.— 
This could be printed at little more than the cost of 
a common catalogue,and would be yery acceptable, 
Cunningham, 4800, 4854. 


5. Catalogue of Pamphlets—A manuscript cata- 
logue of the Civil War Tracts has been prepared, but 
not printed, Carlyle, 4375.—Description of this cata- 
Jogue, 1b. 4465-68.—It is badly arranged, and in 
many respects defective, Collier, 5072.—The folio 
manuscript catalogue of the Thomason collection 
was prepared by the collector himself 200 years ago, 
Edwards, 6001.—Has re-catalogued this collection 
for insertion in the general alphabetical catalogue, 
ib. 6902.—Observations on the proposal of printing 
the Thomason catalogue, Panizzi, 9898. 


6. Hand Catalogues.—Description of the hand 
catalogues, and of the purpose for which they are 
designed, Panizzt, 9597.—These are necessary only 
for the use of persons in the library, 7b. 9598.— 
A hand catalogue indicates the locality, in the 
library of each book, showing the title of the book 
from the place occupied, instead of showing the 
place by the title, as in other catalogues, 7b. 9599. 
— There are none now, those formerly made 
having become useless upon the re-arrangement of 
the books in the new buildings, 7.—The Trustees 
have sanctioned the preparation of a new hand 
catalogue, but it cannot be made until the general 
catalogue is completed, 7b. 9600. 


7. Maps.—There is no catalogue to the general 
collection of mapsin the Museum, Panizzi, 4025.— 
One should be prepared before further purchases 
are made, to avoid purchasing duplicates, 7b. 4025. 
—The maps in the Royal Library are all catalogued 
upon a certain system, 7b. 4026.— This system, 
although not the best, has been adopted for the 
general catalogue of maps now making to save the 
expense of re-cataloguing the whole, 7b. 4026. 


8. Music.—The manuscript music is all cata- 
Jogued,and the catalogue printed, Panizzt, 4040.— 
The printed music is catalogued on slips,and waiting 
to be transcribed, 76. 4040.—Printing the catalogue 
of printed music involves the whole question of 
printing catalogues of increasing collections,2b.4022. 

IV. New ALpuaBeTicaL CATALOGUE :-— 

1. Description and Commendation of.—The new 
catalogue commenced in obedience to the Minute of 
the Trustees of July 1839, Panizzt, 4102.—Copies of 
Trustees’ instructions in reference thereto, 7b. 4212. 
—aAllorders and documents relative to the catalogue, 
from 1833 to the present time, direct it to be made 
full and accurate, 2b. 4100, 9602.—Particulars of the 
communications between the Trustees and the late 
and present Keeper of Printed Books from 1834 to 
1839 relative to the preparation of a new catalogue, 
ib. 9602-60.—Statement of further proceedings after 
the adoption of the rules in 1839, 7b. 9660-82.—It 
was ordered to be compiled in such a manner as to 
be resolvable again into a classed catalogue, ib. 
4177.— Considered it impossible to carry this order 
into effect, 2b. 4177.—In acceding to the proposal 
to print the Museum catalogue, desired to afford 
information to every one of what books were in the 
library, and to give the best catalogue producible 
within a given period, Inglis, 10593.—The instrue- 
tions of 1839 were to prepare and have delivered 
such a catalogue by the end of 1844, and Mr, 
Panizzi undertook the work with this understand- 
ing, 7b. 10593.—The Trustees intended the cata- 
locue to be rather of a popular than of a bibliogra- 
phical character, 7. 10601.—Further observations 
in reply to Mr. Panizzi’s evidence relative to com- 
munications and orders of the Trustees relative to 
the preparation of the new catalogue, 2b. 10625-80 ; 
Hallam, 10705.-—The titles in the first volume 
made in strict accordance with the 18th rule, 
Parry, 7331.—No word eyer used which was not 
upon the title-page, except for the purpose of sup- 
plying omissions in accordance with the rules, 70. 
7331.—The entries are not too diffuse for a manu- 
script catalogue, but they are for a printed cata- 
logue, Hallam, 10706.—The alphabetical catalogue 
imperfect without the index of matters proposed 
by Mr. Panizzi to be added at the end of it, 
Edwards, 4921, 5967; Parry, 7332.—Thinks the 
system of cross-references a most useful one to all 
parties consulting the catalogue, 7b. 7342.—The 
reference in many cases not needed from the ful- 
ness of the first description, 7b, 7342.— Approves of 
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the plan, and thinks it a better catalogue than 
witness has ever seen, Cureton, 791 1.—Apart from 
the question of printing, does not think the new 
catalogue too extensive for a great national library, 
Croker, 8709.—Believes there is no reason what- 
ever in completing the catalogue to deviate from 
the rules hitherto followed, Panizzi, 9705.—And 
that when completed it will be the best catalogue 
of a large collection ever compiled, 2b. 9705.—The 
Grenville Library is alone excluded from this cata+ 
logue; the King’s Library, and all the enormous 
additions since 1839, are catalogued upon the new 
plan, b. 9706.—This catalogue, so far as an alpha- 
betical catalogue is concerned, will be complete 
without an index of matters, but it would not be 
so complete a catalogue as the Museum ought to 
have without such an index, 7b.9734.—The Museum 
ought to have not only the means of finding the 
works wanted when the authors’ names are known, 
but also to have the means of knowing who wrote 
upon certain subjects, 7b. 9734—A catalogue which 
does not afford this information is so far incom- 
plete, 7b. 9734.—The new catalogue contains in- 
structions how to find works, Dodd, 4608. — 
Approves of its principle, but objects to the delay 
in proceeding with it, Cunningham, 4806.—Does 
not complain of any want of accuracy in the entries, 
Collier, 5109.—Approves of the system adopted in 
the formation of the new catalogue, Edwards, 
4920, 5953.—Cannot contemplate the preference 
of any catalogue of an alphabetical nature over 
that now in hand, 2b. 4930.—An alphabetical eata- 
logue, if printed at all, most important for the 
interests of students, and of the readers in the 
reading-rvom, 7b. 4930.—Has no reason to complain 
of the entries under “ Academies,” De Morgan, 
5728*.—This catalogue unquestionably useful for 
literary purposes, 7b. 5738*.—Particular entries of 
mathematical books in the catalogue examined and 
described, 7b, 5800*. — Details of Apollonius 
Pergeeus considered. Sees nothing under this 
head which could be left out without loss, 7. 
5801*-2*,— Particular accuracy and fulness very 
necessary in describing this work, 7b. 5802*.— 
Attaches importance to these details, on account of 
the errors caused by abridging titles, i. 5803*.— 
The plan unexceptionable in regard to the first 
objects, but liable to some objection in respect of 
the mode of dealing with anonymous works, Ed- 
wards, 5953. —Doubts, however, whether better 
rules could be devised, 7b. 5953.—The rules have, 
in the majority of instances, been adhered to, id. 
5953.—Thinks the complaints of a too elaborate 
catalogue without foundation, i. 5956.—Full titles 
absolutely necessary for all persons who use the 
catalogue, except for very ordinary purposes, 7d. 
5956.— A classified index to a catalogue with 
abridged titles necessarily very imperfect, ib. 5956. 
—Considers a classified index of such importance, 
that without it the alphabetical catalogue will be 
of little use to the higher class of students, i. 5967. 
—Looking to the interests of the higher class of 
students, and to the sum already expended upon 
this catalogue, is decidedly of Opinion that it is 
better to proceed with vigour on the present system 
than attempt to produce any shorter or different 
catalogue, 2b. 5976.—Does not think, generally 
speaking, that anonymous works are entered too 
full, 7b. 6022.—Nor does he consider the entries teo 
full of those works where the author’s name is 
known, ¢b. 6023.—Admits the great merit of this 
catalogue, and allows that in some respects it is 
exceedingly valuable, Bruce, 6335.—But thinks it 
would cost more than it is worth, 7b. 6397.—Denies 
that the entries are at all too long, De Morgan, 
6481.—Has examined into apparent superfluities, 
but cannot see any which are unnecessary or too 
full, 7b. 6481—The entries upon the whole are 
rather too short than too long, 7b. 6481, 


2, Alleged Defects of —That the entries are much 
too elaborate, especially in reference to collections, 
Forshail, Pp. 356.—Examples in support of this 
opinion, 2. p. 356.—Further examples of collected 
works which might be entered under one head, 7, 
p- 359.—Believes that these entries are made in 
accordance with the rules, 7b. p. 359-6 0.—Considers 
all these entries not merely unnecessary, but inju- 
rious to the utility of the catalogue, ib. p. 360,— 
The first page has seven examples of unnecessary 


diffuseness, and on page 2 A A (Pieter Vander), a 
collection of 127 volumes’ of voyages and travels 
occupies five pages of the catalogue, and with the 
cross-references probably five pages more, ib. p. 360. 
—Thinks one-twentieth part of a page would have 
been quite enough, 2. p. 360.—Considers this 
catalogue so bulky, that it taxes the time and 
labour of 99 out of every 100 persons consulting it, 
ib, p. 365.—Instead of 50 volumes it ought not to 
have exceeded:10, Inglis, 10596-7.—Coneurs in the 
objection to the rule regulating the entries of pe- 
riodical publications, academies, &e., Edwards, 
5956. — Would have entered each academy or 
society in its proper alphabetical place, giving 
under “ Academy” cross-references. to each, 7. 
5956-62.—A list of academies geographically ar- 
ranged, useful to the student, but not so generally 
useful as the plan here suggested, ib. 5956-62.— 
Considers the diffuseness of the titles its chief 
objection, Hallam, 10391.—These, however, could 
not be shortened consistently with the rules laid 
down by the Trustees, id. 10393.—Example of in- 
accurate entry in the new catalogue, Bennett, 6057. 
— List of 10 erroneous cross-references under 
“Academies,” with a statement of the correct mode 
of entry, 7b. 6058.—Also list of omissions under the 
same head, 7b. 6058.—These omissions more espe= 
cially relate to transactions of societies, 7b, 6058.— 
The rules relative to the entries of anonymous 
works not uniformly acted upon, 7b. 6065.—The 
arrangement under “ Academies.” threefold,  viz., 
alphabetical, geographical, and chronological, 7, 
6065. — Difficulties resulting from these varied 
modes of arrangement, 7. 6065.—Gives further 
examples of what witness considers erroneous 
entries, 1b. 6074.—A_ purely geographical, or.even 
a purely alphabetical arrangement of places, would 
have obviated these difficulties, 7. 6074.—Obser- 
vations in answer to Mr. Bennett, Panizzi, 9740-44. 
— Objects to its fulness,as containing an.un necessary 
number of cross-references, and also to the system 
of cross-references, Bruce, 6341 ; Biber, 8789.—In- 
stances “ Academies” in support of his opinion, 
Bruce, 6341.— Should have excluded altogether 
many of the entries under this head, ib, 6342— 
Thinks it would not be more unreasonable: to put 
all the works published by Longman under that 
head than the works of the Roxburgh Club, the 
Bannatyne Club, and the Camden Society, 2b. 6342. 
—These are entered where no. person consulting 
the catalogue would expect to find them, increas. 
ing the bulk of the catalogue by a multitude of 
long cross-references, ib. 6345.—Rule 80 applies 
the term “‘Academy”’ in a sense. not generally un- 
derstood, 7b. 6370.—The system, when this rule is 
properly understood, may possess some slight ad- 
vantage, but this is more than counterbalanced by 
its disadvantages, ib. 6377.—The disadvantages 
being the great bulk of the catalogue, and the 
defective arrangement of many of the entries, 7d. 
6372, Would exclude from “Academies” the 
works of the publishing societies, which do not 
come under the ordinary meaning of the word 
academy, 2b. 6353.—How witness would catalogue 
such books, 2b. 6346.—Also how he would catalogue 
the works published by “La Société de Science 
Naturelle,” the Institute of France, the Board of 
Agriculture, &c., ib. 6356-61.—How he would 
enter certain other works, 7b. 6364-80-84-88-92,— 
The information given under “ Ames’s Typographi- 
cal Antiquities,” “Ainsworth’s Dictionary,” and 
“ Anderson’s History of Commerce,” not required 
by ordinary literary persons, 2d. 6408.—Admits the 
value of the information given under “ Aristotle,” 
but denies that it has the particular value most 
required, 7b. 6411.—Objects to the entry of dupli- 
cates, triplicates, &c., as not necessary for readers, 
and also of the length of the entries of certain 
trivial works, 7b. 6413.—Objects also to the prac- 
tice of noting ordinary works in the catalogue as 
incomplete, 7b. 6447.—Considers that ordinary 
books should not be allowed to remain incomplete, 
and that the information here given is not required 
in a catalogue for the public, ib. 6449.—Observations 
on this evidence, Panizzi, 9302-8.— Looks upon 
this catalogue as an index of the books in the 
Museum, and not in reference to its value as a 
general catalogue of literature in the Museum, 7. 
6410.—Should call the entire volume a magnificent 
mistake, 2b, 6341.—Examples of defective entries, 
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Cochrane, 7237-49.—Considers its plan difficult to 
be understood, ib. 7255.— Well-known authors’ 
names are converted into subsidiary references, and 
their works carried to some other alias in other 
letters, 2b. 7255.— Examples in support of this 
opinion, 2. 7257-9.—Doubts the propriety of some 
of the entries, but is not atte to furnish better 
rules, Hallam, 10706.—Considers that it is con- 
structed upon a vicious principle, and offers ob- 
structions to readers in finding the books they 
want, Biber, 8777.—The specimen volume ccntains 
236 entries under initials. Some of these should 
have been catalogued under other heads, 7b. 8777. 
—Particulars of certain entries witness thinks 
erroneously catalogued, 7b. 8778-88.—One of the 
books produced to the witness, who admits his 
mistake, 2b. 8795-96.—Instances various examples 
of initial letters on titles to show how variously 
they may be interpreted, and consequently the 
necessity for strict adherence to the rules in enter- 
ing works of this description, Panizzi, 9742-4.— 
Elaborate titles more, objectionable in a printed 
than in a manuscript catalogue, Hallam, 10396. 
—Admits that the first volume is full of errors, 
on account of the hurried manner in which it was 
brought out, Panizzi, 4215.—He had foretold it, 
7b. 9673. — Thinks a catalogue less elaborate 
than that now exhibited would be sufficient for 
general purposes, Carlyle, 4385; Craik, 5829. — 
A bibliographical catalogue not necessary for 
nine-tenths of the readers, 7b. 5830.—The new 
catalogue unnecessarily full for ordinary pur- 
poses, 7b. 5832.—Voes not see how titles can be 
too full, Hamilton, 10484.—Books less easily found 
in the new catalogue than in the old one, Dodd, 
4647.—Confusion the consequence of the present 
system, 7b. 4647.—Complains of the entry of Vol- 
taire’s works under his family name “ Arouet,”’ a 
name which the writer himself never used, and by 
which he was never knewn, Zomlinson, 4872.— 
Also of the diffuseness of the entries of these works, 
making 50 volumes of printed and written matter, 
ib. 4872.—Considers the catalogue incomplete until 
the index of matters intended as a supplement is 
added to it, Hdwards, 4921.—Various entries im- 
properly entered under the head of ‘* Account,” 
Collier, 5034—These should be catalogued under 
their subject matter, 7b. 5034.—Objects to the prin- 
ciple, but does not complain of any want of accu- 
racy in the entries, 7b. 5109.—Considers it unne- 
cessarily complex, Zurner, 6169; Bruce, 6331.— 
Objects to its bulk, if completed upon the same 
principle as the first volume, Bruce, 6335.—Some 
details are given which are not required, and in 
other cases abbreviations are made withholding 
needful information, Collier, 5109.—Comparison of 
some of the entries with the entries of similar works 
in Maitland’s Catalogue of the Lambeth Library, 
2b. 5109.—These entries much more diffuse, but 
not more explanatory than the entries in Maitland’s 
Index, 7. 5103.—The printed volume (letter A) 
under the head ‘‘Account’’ contains 17 entries of 
different books, all of which witness thinks would 
have come more properly under other heads, Mahon, 
10830.—Selects four of these entries, and states 
how he would have catalogued them, 7d. 10830.— 
Objects to it, because it is a catalogue of the con- 
tents of books, and not a mere catalogue, Bruce, 
6337.—Gives the entry under “* Asser” in support 
of his objection, 7b. 6338.— Considers that the 
majority of persons already know, or do not need 
the voluminous information herein given, 7b. 6338. 
—Considers the new catalogue to be for a future 
age, and not for the present generation, on account 
of the length of time it will take to finish it, Dodd, 
5671.—The length of time it will take to complete 
it, the greatest objection to it, Crack, 5833; Corney, 
6098.—Objects to the length of the entries under 
“ Academies ;” admits that they are useful, but 
thinks they would be better placed elsewhere, 
Cureton, 7911.—Objects to the cross-references to 
certain anonymous works, Biber, 8789.—Considers 
many of them needless, and all too voluminous, 7b. 
8789,—Also that the full title is given where no one 
would look for it or expect to find it, 2b. 8789.— 
Considers the new catalogue far too voluminous, 
but admits that it has been compiled strictly in 
accordance with the rules of the Trustees, Mahon, 
10827.—Objects to the multiplication of needless 
cross-references, Biber, 87893; Mahon, 10831.— 
Objects to them on account of their increasing the 
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size of the catalogue, Mahon, 10831.—Observations 
in detail upon the evidence opposed to the principle 
upon which the catalogue has been compiled, 
Panizzi, 9683-94.—A syllabus of the contents of 
the works collected under one entry, the want of 
which is stated by Mr. Cochrane to be one of the 
great faults of the catalocue, formed part of the 
original design, but has been abandoned in future 
volumes to accelerate the progress of the work, 
ib. 9683.— Deviated in this respect from Rule 
44; does not think there is any necessity to ad- 
here strictly to this rule, 2. 9687.—Examples of 
the benefits of cross-references to collected works, 
in reply to Mr. Cochrane’s objections, 7b. 9688.— 
Contends that Voltaire is properly entered under 
‘** Arouet,” his family name, in opposition to Mr. 
Tomlinson’s objections, with a cross-reference from 
Voltaire, 7b. 9691.—Has heard nothing in the eyi- 
dence before the Commissioners which induces 
witness to think the plan of the catalogue might be 
departed from, except in reference to the entry of 
anonymous works and the present mode of cata- 
loguing, 7b. 9692.—Always advocated the entry of 
anonymous works under the first word not an article 
or a preposition, 7b. 9692—Prefers the first word 
to the first substantive, as it obviates, amongst 
other things, the objections urged against the 
numerous entries under such words as ‘‘ Account,” 
**Narrative,” &e., ib. 9692.—Thinks the sooner 
the books are catalogued shelf by shelf the better. 
Sees no difficulty whatever in going back to this 
plan, 2. 9696.—Further observations in reply to 
the evidence complaining of faults in the new cata- 
logue, 7b. 9740.—Many errors in the specimen 
volume caused by printing before the completion of 
the catalogue, 7b. 9744.—The omissions of some 
cross-references from “ Abbo” to certain collections 
where his works are inserted, are from this cause, 
ib. 9744,—With witness's system of cross-references, 
Mr. Collier’s demand for greater facility in finding 
books would, to a great extent, be complied with, 
wb. 9755.—An index of subjects would afford still 
greater facilities, 7b. 9755. 

3. Rules for Compilation of.—The rules as laid 
down by the Trustees have not proved in prac- 
tice either as complete or as unobjectionable as 
was expected, Panizzi, 4109.—Several additional 
rules have been made during the progress of 
cataloguing, 7b. 4110.—Detailed statement of the 
proceedings in reference to the rules, 7. 4111, 
9641-7.—Was originally and is still of opinion 
that the Trustees ought not to have given 
detailed rules, but merely given their sanction to 
general principles, 2b. 9671—Mr. Baber’s report of 
1834 laid down the maxims for cataloguing and 
the principles of execution, 7b. 4111.—The Trustees 
approved generally of the principles but not of the 
mode of execution, 2. 4111.—The variation from 
the suggestions contained in Mr. Baber’s report 
the cause of considerable delay, 7b. 4111.—Has 
urged most strenuously upon the Trustees the ne- 
cessity for adhering to the original plan as the only 
one by which a creditable catalogue could be made, 
ib. 4111.—Reprinted the existing rules, with such 
additions as witness recommended, and submitted 
them to the consideration of the Trustees, 7b. 4111. 
—Statement of various communications between 
the Trustees and Keeper of Printed Books relative 
to the rules, 2. 4111-14; Parry, 7317.—Received 
contradictory orders from the Trustees upon this 
subject, Panizzi, 4113.—Presumed cause of such 
contradictory instructions, 7. 4113.—Witness, in 
concert with Mr. Jones, Mr. Watts, and Mr. Ed- 
wards, aided Mr. Panizzi in framing these rules, 
Parry, 7311,—EKach separate rule the subject of 
long and anxious discussion, 7b. 7313.—Differences 
of opinion when not removed by argument decided 
by the majority, 2b. 7313.—Endeavoured to execute 
the orders as he understood them, but found it im- 
practicable to do so, 7. 4117.—Witness then wrote 
to his assistants directing them to draw up the 
catalogue as fast as they could, dispensing with 
rules, with accuracy, with fulness, and with every- 
thing which makes a catalogue valuable, 7b. 4117. 
—The proofs, when received from the printers, of 
the catalogue prepared in accordance with their 
instructions, were so full of errors that the work, if 
it had been persisted in, would have been a disgrace 
to the establishment, 7b. 4117; Parry, 7319.—Fur- 
ther particulars of the proceedings of the Trustees 
and Keeper of Printed Books in reference to the 
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rules, Panizzi, 9641.—The rules as{printed are those 
authorized by the Trustees, but not those submitted 
for their approval, ib. 4117.—Statement of some of 
the alierations made by the Trustees, 7b. 4117.— 
The rule relating to collected works abandoned to 
accelerate the progress of the catalogue, Parry, 
7318.—Regrets this proceeding, 7b. 7318.—Assisted 
in the preparation of the rules of 1839, and sees no 
reason to change the opinion then formed that they 
are well adapted to the purpose for which they 
were framed, Hdwards, 4920.—Is aware that the 
rules are complained of as unnecessarily multiplied 
and complex; considers such objections could not 
come from any one conversant with the business of 
cataloguing, 7b. 5954.—That they are not too nu- 
merous is proved by additional rules having been 
made, nor too complex, as cases frequently arise 
which are not provided for even with the additional 
rules, 7. 5954.—The 91 rules were sanctioned by 
the Trustees after considerable discussion and de- 
liberation, Forshall, p. 356; tb. 358.—Does not, 
however, consider the Trustees responsible for the 
rules, as their authority was limited to the use of 
certain titles already prepared, 7b. 358. — Their 
order was to prepare the best catalogue that 
could be produced in four years, ib. 358.—A cata- 
logue without rules would be without method, and 
would rather confuse than help the student, Ed- 
wards, 5955.,—Fixed rules of great importance in 
compiling a catalogue, Biber, 8800.—The rule for 
cataloguing works in the European languages not 
yet decided upon, Panizzi, 4118.—The difficulties 
of this case so great that the question was ad- 
journed to a future time, 7b. 4118.—It was proposed 
to include all European languages in their original 
title and character except the Turkish, 7b. 4118.— 
All works in the Oriental languages decided to be 
catalogued by themselves, ib. 4118.—The Bible is, 
however, included in the general catalogue, 7b. 4119. 
—Does not approve of the rules laid down for ca- 
taloguing anonymous publications, Soane, 4518; 
Biber, 8777.—Improvements suggested, Soane, 
4519.—Approves of the rule for cataloguing ano- 
nymous publications, De Morgan, 5725*.—General 
rules necessary for the foundation of a catalogue, 
but difficult cases should be dealt with at the dis- 
cretion of the compiler, Bruce, 6363.—Thinks the 
rules too complex and difficult to be understood, 
ib. 6377.—Clear and distinct rules of the greatest 
importance in cataloguing, and the most natural 
and simple rules are the best, 7b. 6382.—The most 
natural entry of greater importance than a strict 
adherence to fixed rules, 7b. 6430.—The careful 
study of several rules preceding rule 38 necessary 
for the purpose of finding anonymous works in the 
catalogue, 7b. 6439.—Objeets to the rule directing 
anonymous works to be classed under the first letter 
of the title, Soane, 4556.—This rule not implicitly 
followed, tb. 4557.—Variation therefrom, ib. 4557.— 
Where cross-references are given, this rule of less 
consequence, Craik, 5869.—An undeviating adhe- 
rence to this rule involves greater difficulties than 
leaving something fo the discretion of the compiler, 
2b. 5869.—Considers these rules far too numerous 
and too stringent; that more discretion should be 
allowed to the compiler, Collier, 5051.—Thinks 20 
rules quite sufficient; 91 rules may be necessary to 
be observed, but does not think that so many are 
necessary to be imposed, 7b. 5054.—Considers some 
of the rules more calculated to perplex and mystify 
than to guide, Cochrane, 7186.—Objects to rules 
for compiling catalogues, ib. 7187.—Approves of the 
rule for entering all names under the English names 
if uniformly adhered to, Dodd, 5675.—Approves of 
these rules simply because they are rules, De Mor- 
gan, 5717*.—Attaches more importance to the rule 
than to the particular form of rule, ib. 5722*.— 
Attaches great importance to uniformity of system 
which can only be obtained by strict adherence to 
the rules laid down, 7b. 5722*.—The clearer a rule 
can be made the better, to leave as little as possi- 
ble to the discretion of the compiler, ib. 5726*.— 
Considers uniformity of system obtained by adher- 
ence to the rules, 7b. 5724*.—Is satisfied with the 
rule regulating the entry of the article “ Acade- 
mies,” because it is one which, when learnt, can be 
readily used, ib. 5723*.—Approves of the system 
of entering these works under the first substantive 
in the titles, ib. 5787*.—Is so satisfied of the neces- 
sity of some general rule that he would rather have 
the various entries under ‘ Account,” in accord- 
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ance with the rule, than other, and perhaps in these 
particular cases better entries without any rule at 
all, 7b. 5789*-92*.—Doubts the propriety of some 
of the rules, Bennett, 6067.—Cannot commend an 
arrangement which allows of the classification 
of certain anonymous works to the exclusion of 
others, 7b. 6068.—Considers the rules in some re- 
spects inconsistent, 7b. 6068.—Refers to rule 33 in 
illustration of witness’s views, 2b. 6069.—This rule 
at variance with the rule enjoining the entry under 
the first substantive in the title, 7b. 6070-1.—The 
rules should be so plain and so closely in aecord- 
ance with common sesne that persons may easily 
turn to them, and from them to the catalogue, with 
a tolerable certainty of finding what they want, 
Biber, 8800.—Rules requiring time, or any length- 
ened attention to understand them practically 
worthless, 2b. 8800.—Mr. Panizzi’'s rules, as sub- 
mitted to the Trustees, have been so altered that 
they should now be called the Trustee’s rules, and 
not Mr. Panizzi’s, Parry, 7333.—The derangement 
of Mr. Panizzi’s plan especially evident in respect 
of the mode of cataloguing anonymous works, 7b. 
7333.—Mr. Panizzi’s plan adopted from Audiffredi, 
in his catalogue of the Casanata Library at Rome, 
and followed by Barbier in his “ Dictionnaire des 
Anonymes,” was to take the first word of the title, 
ib. 7333.—This plan objectionable without an index 
of matters, 2b. 7336.—Always advocated the entry 
of anonymous works under the first word not an 
article or a preposition, Panizzt, 9692.—Prefers the 
first word to the first substantive, as it obviates the 
objection wWrged to the numerous entries under 
such words as “ Account,” ‘* Narrative,” &c., ib. 
9692.— Does not think, however, it would be any 
great trouble to look under these heads with a 
strictly alphabetical arrangement and_ the*title 
well known, 7b. 9692.—Proceedings necessary to 
catalogue anovymous works in accordance with 
witness’s suggestions, 7b. 9711.—Example of: pro- 
posed alteration and mode of making it in the entry 
of the “ History of the Templars,” 7. 9711.— 
Thinks the alteration of this rule would accelerate 
rather than retard the progress of the catalogue, 7b. 
9715.—Is certain that the completion of the eata- 
logue has been delayed by this rule at least one- 
eighth, some say one-fifth, 7. 9715.—The cross- 
references, under witness's plan very simple, re- 
quiring no thought or reflection, 7b. 9725-6.—Any 
other system of entering anonymous works’ con- 
founds two different systems by an alphabetical 
and a classed catalogue, iv. 9728, 9754.—Observa- 
tions upon the evidence of witnes’s suggesting the 
entry of anonymous works under the subjects, with 
objections thereto, and examples in support of his 
objections, 7b. 9754,—-Also an examination of the 
results of such rules in respect of such words as 
** Account,” ib. 9754.—Objects to the plan of cata- 
loguing anonymous works, Madden, 7438.—Under 
the plan adopted, in nine cases out of ten, the book 
cannot be found, 7b. 7439.—Cannot understand why 
they should be entered under the first substantive or 
the first word, instead of under the subject, 2b. 7439. 
—Observations upon the rules for cataloguing ano- 
nymous works, Cureton, 7917.—Uniformity of the 
greatest importance, this being secured, it is of 
little importance whether the entry is made under 
the first word or first substantive, ib. 7917.—A 
strict adherence to rules of great importance in 
cataloguing properly, Maitland, 7815.—Is doubtful 
about taking the first substantive on account of the 
number of entries under “ Essay,” ‘* Account,” 
‘« Treatise,” Hallam, 10408.—The leading word in 
* some cases adopted as a rule, ib. 10410—Thinks 
the principal word most nearly indicative of the 
contents of the book would have been better than 
the first noun, JZahon, 10824.—Is aware that there 
were differences of opinion between Mr. Panizziand 
the Trustees respecting some of the rules for cata- 
loguing anonymous publications, but believes the 
rules as finally adopted were agreed to by Mr. Pa- 
nizzi, Hamilton, 10467.—Admits that some points 
were decided in opposition to Mr. Panizzi’s opinion, 
but was not aware that those differences were upon 
material points, 2b. 10468.—Thinks the proceedings 
of the Library Committee in respect of the catalogue 
more injurious than otherwise, 2. 10468.—Would 
have allowed Mr. Panizzi to have followed out the 
original suggestions made by himself and Mr. Baber, 
the Trustees merely sanctioning the general prin- 
ciple, 2, 10468.—Looked in this matter upon Mr, 
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Panizzi as a professional man, and the Trustees as 
amateurs, 2b. 10469.—Blames the Trustees for en- 
tering into details; the responsibility of the rules 
necessarily falls upon them in consequence of such 
interference, Inghs, 10599.—Notwithstanding this 
interference on the part of the Trustees, believes 
that Mr. Panizzi was allowed to exercise a certain 
discretion in deviating therefrom, if by so doing their 
orders for the completion of the catalogue could have 
been more effectually complied with, 7b. 10600. 

4. Evidence as to Printing.—Was always opposed 
to the printing of so extensive and minute a cata- 
logue as the volume completed, Forshall, p- 360.— 
Does not think it advisable to print a catalogue of 
such a library as the Museum, Asher, 6681.—Thinks 
it would be a waste of money to print it, ib. 6716.— 
Does not think it ought to be printed with the view 
of studying bibliography, 7b. 6717.—Persons who 
make this their study have their own books to refer to, 
1b. 6717.—The study of old books the most interest- 
ing part of the study of bibliography. All needful 
information on this head found in Brunet’s Cata- 
logue, ib. 6717.—The Museum Catalogue, therefore, 
if printed for such a purpose, would be little more 
than a reprint of Brunet, 7b, 6721-22—Does not 
advocate the printing of the cafalogue now in 
progress, Mahon, 10778.—It is far too voluminous 
for a printed catalogue, 7b. 10779.—No catalogue 
should be printed untilit is all completed, De Mor- 
gan, 5739.-—The printing of letter A cost 770/. 
This sum, increased by a large amount for correc- 
tions, occasioned by its being sent to press too 
soon, Hdwards, 5972-73.—Estimates the cost of 
printing the entire catalogue (up to the end of 1854) 
at 40,0002. 7b, 5973.—Thinks this would be money 
well spent not only for the service of the library itself, 
but for the interests of literature, 7b. 5973.—I1t would 
bea valuable contribution to literature and to biblio- 
graphy, 7b. 5973.—Would not commence printing 
until the manuscript is all complete, ib. 5974.— 
The first volume of the new catalogue was issued 
in 184], 2b. 6011.—The additions since made to 
the library, which ought to be included in this 
volume, would increase its size nearly two-thirds, 
2b. 6013.—If the new catalogue is to be printed, 
the first volume must be cancelled, Parry, 7323.— 
Objects to the plan of partial printing, considering 
it so much time and money thrown away, 2b. 7013 ; 
Cureton, 7914-15.—The general opinion of the 
cataloguers themselves opposed to printing the first 
volume, 76. 7353.— Would not print this catalogue. 
Considers a reference to the printed specimen 
volume a justification of this opinion, and a proof 
that the printing of it has already become an abso- 
lute inutility, Croker, 8704-17.—If the catalogue of 
the whole lbrary were at present completed, in 
five or six years, from the accessions, it would be 
in precisely the same state as the specimen volume, 
2b. 8717.—Looks upon the specimen volume as an 
experiment which has been made and failed, and 
is astonished, with such evidence, that there can 
arise any further discussion upon the subject, 7b. 
8717.— Objects to a full-titled printed catalogue 
of the Museum library on account of the impos- 
sibility of doing it effectually, 7b. 8720.—Approves 
of the Trustees’ order to suspend the printing 
of the catalogue, 7b. 8732.—Objects to printing 
a catalogue which can never be completed, 2. 
8732. — The Trustees sanctioned the printing of 
this catalogue, but did not anticipate that it would 
make 50 volumes, Jnglis, 10596—Would print the 
titles on slips, instead of writing them, and paste 
them separately into the catalogue, Croker, 8718.— 
The additions, under this plan, could be more 
easily made, as the slips, by a moist preparation, 
could be easily removed and re-arranged when the 
page became crowded, without damage to the 
other parts, 7b. 8718.—By this process a really 
printed catalogue would be obtained without the 
expense, trouble, and delay of beginning to print it 
altogether, ib, 8718,— Would finish the catalogue, 
perhaps, upon the present plan ; by the same type 
and press would take off slips and paste them into 
the two catalogues for the reading-room and for the 
library, 7b. 8718.—By this arrangement foreign 
libraries. and other public. libraries in England 
could have copies of the catalogue, 7b. 8718. — 
Considers the number of copies required for these 
purposes would not exceed a dozen, ib. 8722-23. 

5. Present State, probable Extent, and time of Com- 
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pletion of.—The completion of the catalogue will, 
witness thinks, be much earlier than is generally sup- 
posed, Parry, 7370.—Considers the catalogue more 
than half completed, Edwards, 5965.—Thinks it is 
nearly half completed, Parry, 7372.—There are 
500,000 titles prepared, Panizzi, 9706.—The re- 
mainder will be much sooner catalogued on account 
of the greater number of cross-references of works 
already described, Parry, 7373——All the col- 
lected works have been catalogued and references 
made from their contents, and nearly all the Greek 
and Latin Classics and the Liturgies have been ca- 
talogued, 7b. 7374.—The new catalogue is now (15th 
May, 1849) advanced as far as G “ Gardiner,’ 
Panizzi, 9733.—Thinks it is about half finished, 
ib, 9738.—Can complete the remaining half in 
much less time than it has taken to prepare the 
first half, if allowed proper assistants and full control 
over them, 2. 9955.—If the assistance asked for 
be granted, thinks the catalogue can be completed 
about 1854, ib. 9958.—Estimates the whole cata- 
logue at about 50 or 55 volumes, of the size of that 
already printed, presuming that the collection of 
printed books will be brought up to the period of 
its completion, Edwards, 4929.—Thinks it will be 
completed in five or six years from the present time, 
1849, 1b. 4929.—If carried out upon the present 
plan, and including all the books in the library, up 
to the end of 1848, it will probably make 40 
volumes of the size of that already printed, 2. 
5969.—Thinks the new catalogue when complete 
will make 300 folio volumes, Corney, 6119. 

6. Delay in proceeding with, and Suggestions as to 
the best means of accelerating its Progress.—The ca- 
talogue delayed, in the first instance, from not pro- 
ceeding with the revision of the titles as they were 
written, Panizzi, 9610.—Thinks the catalogue 
would have been ready for printing at the present 
time if the original plan of proceeding simultane- 
ously with the revision had been adhered to, 7d. 
9611.—Was always of opinion that the catalogue 
could not be completed and printed by the end of 
1844, 7b. 9672.—Made two suggestions to the 
Trustees in 1840 to expedite the printing of the ca- 
talogue, but neither were attended to, 7b. 9674-75. 
—The new catalogue progresses so slowly that future 
generations only can hope to profit by it, Cunning- 
ham, 4805; Dodd, 7561; Craik, 5833.—This attri- 
buted to the compilers aiming at too great perfec- 
tion, 7b, 4805.—The slow progress of the catalogue 
really caused by the insufficiency of the labour 
devoted to this service and not by mismanagement 
on the part of those employed upon it, Adwards, 
4927.—Thinks the complaints of delay must come 
from persons who under-estimate the difficulties 
attending a task of such magnitude, 7b. 5956.— 
Great exertions were made by the assistants to 
expedite the completion of the work, ib. 7328 — 
Is certain that there was no want of application on 
their part to complete it within the shortest space 
of time, tb. 7328.—Believes if the gentlemen em- 
ployed on the new catalogue were paid according to 
the work done, the entries would be increased from 
60 to 120 a-day, Collier, 6216.—If short entries are 
determined upon, with the present force, the whole 
could be completed in two years, ib. 6216.—Is 
certain that 25 or 30 entries could be made in the 
hour, 2b. 6217,—Each clerk employed by witness 
can catalogue (booksellers’ sale catalogue) 290 
articles a-day, Hodgson, 7099.—There are two ways 
of accelerating the progress of the catalogue, one 
by alfering the rule in respect of anonymous pub- 
lications, the other by abandoning the existing 
mode, and cataloguing the books, shelf by shelf, 
Panizzi, 4217.—This plan has greatly retarded 
the progress of the catalogue, Edwards, 5965.— 
Thinks the cataloguers should proceed shelf by shelf, 
Collier, 6217 ; Parry, 7376.—To accelerate its pro- 
gress, would employ more persons of superior 
qualifications, and at a better rate of remuneration 
than those now employed, Collier, 5062.—Would 
employ upon this work only men of education, 
ability, and character, possessing testimonials from 
universities, and those who were not only competent 
but willing to do the work, 2. 5062.—Would place 
the whole under the management of Mr, Panizzi, 7b. 
5062.—Finally, as an inducement to exertion, and 
as a valuable additional security, every person im- 
portantly employed upon the catalogue should have 
his name made prominent in the preface, and be 
thus made to feel that his reputation as a scholar 
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and a lincuist would be involved in the result of 
his labours, 7. 5062.—Abridging the titles would 
not accelerate the progress of the catalogue, Parry, 
7329.—Some progress might be made and some 
advantage obtained in sending the title to be 
classified when ready for the catalogue, Edwards, 
5968.—Witness thinks that by using the existing 
catalogue, slips, and titles, he could get a catalogue 
of the library ready for press in six months, and in 
six or nine months more have it printed, Hodgson, 
7088.—Thinks the catalogue could be got ready for 
press for 5000/. or 60002., under such circumstances, 
7b, 7088.— Without any assistance from the servants 
of the Museum, thinks he could complete it for 
press in 12 months, 26. 7091.—An early delivery of 
a producible catalogue considered of more conse- 
quence than a more perfect one after the manner 
of Brunet, or some other theorist, Znglis, 10600.— 
Mr. Panizzi not to blame for the delay as he never 
undertook to produce the catalogue by the end of 
1844, as ordered by the Trustees, Hallam, 10705.— 
The whole of the force in the Printed Book Depart- 
ment placed at the disposal of the Reading-room 
when it is required, Panizzi, 4280.—This a material 
interruption to the progress of the catalogue, 7b. 
4280.—Delay in the first instance caused by taking 
the old titles, but these were found so defective 
that this plan was abandoned, and the work began 
de novo, Parry,7319.—The difficulties of cataloguing 
anonymous works have largely contributed to ‘delay 
the catalogue, Parry, 7333.—The non-adoption of 
Mr. Panizzi’s plan of cataloguing anonymous works 
cause of still further delay, 7b. 7336.—Thinks the 
progress of the catalogue would be accelerated by 
altering the rule as to the entry of anonymous works, 
Panizzi, 9715.—Is certain that this rule has de- 
layed the completion of the catalogue at least one- 
eighth, some say one-fifth, 7. 9715.—It has also 
unquestionably been delayed by printing the first 
volume, Parry, 7389.—The necessity of submitting 
the titles to one person for revision, to insure uni- 
formity, the cause of great delay in proceeding with 
the catalogue, De Morgan, 5721*—Much of the 
delay has arisen from causes not likely to recur or 
to continue, Parry, 7371.—Has abandoned, to ac- 
celerate the progress of the catalogue, the syllabus 
of the contents of works collected under one entry, 
Panizzi, 9683.—By reverting to the plan of cata- 
loguing, shelf by shelf, greater force could be 
employed, and the progress of the catalogue further 
accelerated, 7b. 9738.—Thinks three more assistants 
could be employed under this system, but not 
under the present mode of cataloguing, ib. 9738.— 
The large accessions to the library consequent upon 
the grants of 1846, 1847, and 1848, have necessa- 
rily delayed the progress of the catalogue, ib. 9958.— 
If the assistance asked for be granted, thinks the 
catalogue will be completed about 1854 or 1855, 
and ready to be arranged for press or transcription, 
ib, 9959.—Objects to leave out separate references 
in collected works to accelerate the progress of the 
catalogue, 7b. 9979.—The whole force of the Printed 
Book Department should be devoted to its com- 
pletion, Hamilton, 10491.—It should be urged 
forward as much as possible, Croker, 8735.— 
Whether printed or manuscript, no alteration should, 
under the circumstances, be made in the plan, 
Hallam, 10706. 


. Compilers and Transeribers of :— 


Compilers.—The supernumerary assistants in the 
Department of Printed Books are employed upon 
the catalogue, Panizzi, 2862.—Of the seventeen 
assistants, eight are employed upon the catalogue, 
three upon the several catalogues of music, maps, 
and Chinese books, one to direct the transeribing, 
two to put up books, and the other three to cata- 
logue the books purchased out of the new extra grant, 
ib, 9531.—Qualifications and attainments of these 
gentlemen, Parry, 7367.—Deprecates the system of 
remunerating them, 7b. 7430.—Thinks they are un- 
derpaid at 8s, 9d. a-day, for each day actually em- 
ployed, ib. 7430.—Thinks none should be paid less 
than 37. 3s. a-week, with an advance up to 3002. 
a-year, 7. 7430.—Mr, Panizzi’s compilers make 
60 entries a-day of six hours, Collier, 5062.—Thinks 
this very little, and that at least 120 ought to be 
made in that time, 2b. 5062.— hen the transcribers 
were employed upon the short titles of the 8vo cata- 
logue, and paid by the entry, they could rarely reach 


this number, Panizzi, 9760-62.—Thinks if mere 
transcribers, copying short titles, and upon peace- 
work, could not do more than 120 a-day, that the 
preparation and drawing up of long titles must ne- 
cessarily take up much moretime, 7b. 9765-68.—The 
transcribers so employed worked seven hours a-day, 
ib. 9766.—Is certain that persons work quite as fast 
and as well when paid by the day or week, if well 
looked after, as those paid according to the work 
done, 7b. 9769.—Mr. Panizzi of opinion that 60 
entries could be made per diem, Parry, 7325.— 
Found it impossible in practice accurately to cata- 
logue such a number, 2b. 7325.—Considers from 
30 to 40 titles a fair day’s work, ib, 7327.—Has 
on some days written 100 titles, and on others not 
more than 20 or 25, the lesser number having 
occupied as much time as the 100 titles, 2b. 7327.— 
Could enter about 40 titles a-day, and should con- 
sider 40 new entries a well-spent day, Edwards, 
6009.—Would not venture to give a proper de- 
scription ef more than six books an hour, De Mor- 
gan, 572*.—Considers 15 short titles the utmost he 
could exact in an hour, Asher, 6671.—From an 
experience of three years, can say that 30 or 40 
a-day, upon a long average, are as much as ean be 
properly and carefully done, Cureton, 7920.—Esti- 
mates the entries at 60 per diem, Cochrane, 8296.—A 
practical knowledge and specific acquaintance with 
cataloguing necessary to judge accurately as to 
the time a catalogue will take, or the description of 
knowledge required, Croker, 8736.—Does not think 
it necessary that special catalogues should be com- 
piled by persons specially qualified for the subject 
catalogued, Maitland, 7813.—Only those who are 
experienced in the compilation of catalogues capa- 
ble of giving advice on such a subject, Oureton, 
7916—Unless special attention is given to biblio- 
graphy, as bibliography, the catalogue is very 
likely to give erroneous accounts of books, De 
Morgan, 5729*—Knows very few mathematicians 
he would trust to give an accurate account of a 
mathematical book, 7b. 5729*.—Knowledge of the 
specific occupation of cataloguing more required 
than any special knowledge of the subject to be 
catalogued, Maitland, 7814.—W ould rather defer to 
the opinions of bibliographers, more or less ac- 
quainted with all the works in a large library, than 
to those of perhaps greater attainments upon par- 
ticular subjects but without the particular know- 
ledge most required, De Morgan, 5731*.—Does not 
think peculiar scientific attainments qualities es- 
sential to persons cataloguing scientific books, 
Parry, 7378.—The introduction into the Museum 
and employment upon the catalogue of persons 
having peculiar knowledge would be attended with 
considerable difficulties, 7. 7383.—Thinks such 
persons would not be so amenable to discipline, 
nor attend so closely to the rules as the present 
compilers, 7b.7383.—How far this system has been 
carried out in selecting the present compilers for 
particular classes of books, 7b. 7385.—A man may 
be of eminent scientific attainments but a very bad 
bibliographer, Cureton, 7937.—The science of bib- 
liography much more difficult to acquire than those 
who have had no experience in it can form any idea 
of, 2b. 7938. ZDranscribers—Supernumerary attend- 
ants, employed in the Printed Book Department, in 
transcribing for the catalogue the titles written by 
the assistants on slips, Panizzi, 2862.—They are 
paid at the rate of 25s. a-week, for each day actually 
employed, 7b. 2863.—Recently increased to 32s. 
a-week, with further rise, in certain cases, to 36s. 
a-week, 7b. 9555.—Statement of the qualifications of 
the persons now employed, 2b. 2864-67,—Considers 
that they are underpaid, 7b. 2866.—Their superior 
qualifications and small salaries the reason they 
cannot be long retained in the service of the Museum, 
2b. 2865.—Nature of examination of transcribers 
upon their appointment, 7b. 2867.—Three tran- 
scribers only are employed, but seven are wanted to 
keep down arrears, 7b. 4179.—Three regular and six 
extra transcribers now employed, 72. 9524.— 
The transcribers now all selected by witness; the 
progress of the catalogue accelerated by this ar- 
rangement, 2b. 9974. 

8. Objectionable mode of cataloguing.—The order 
of the Trustees, to print immediately, rendered it 
necessary to catalogue the books in the order of the 
alphabet, Panizzi, 4210.—Greater expense and 
delay caused thereby, 7b. 4210—The old, and in 
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many instances, imperfect titles on slips taken in 
consequence of this order, 7b. 4207,And upon the 
removal of the old library, it was found, that many 
of the books in the old catalogue of 1787 had never 
been entered in the octayo catalogue, ib.—In con- 
sequence of these defects, the entries on slips are 
collated with the entries in the reading-room cata- 
logue, and then with the book itself, 2b. 4210.— 
Precautions adopted to denote the books eata- 
logued, ib. 4210.—The existing system causes 
delay, confusion, and great additional expense, 2b. 
4211.—The old titles were taken down, and the 
books procured and compared therewith, Edwards, 
6040.—By this plan, the books without titles, and 
such as are not in the old catalogue, would not be 
included in the new one, ib. 6040. — This plan still 
proceeded with, 2. 6044.—To detect omissions, 
when the catalogue is completed, the presses must 
be carefully looked over, to see that every book has 
been entered, 2b. 6045.—It oceupies the time of the 
attendants unnecessarily, Parry, 7323.—Believes 
that even now the progress of the catalogue would 
be accelerated by taking the books shelf by shelf, 
2, 7373.— Would have catalogued the books 
shelf by shelf, instead of by the present objection- 
able plan, Panizzi, 4210.—Detailed description of 
the mode in which witness would have proceeded 
in cataloguing the books, 7. 4211.—Would have 
catalogued the books shelf by shelf, and press by 
press, Parry, 7323.—By this plan alone can a per- 
fect list of all the books in the library be made out, 
tb. 7323; Madden, 7449.—This plan less laborious, 
and more certain to include all the books in the 
library, 7b. 7449.—Thinks the sooner the books are 
catalogued shelf by shelf the better; sees no diffi- 
culty whatever in going back to this plan, Panizzi, 
9696.—The only inconvenience would be in taking 
down all the books, to ascertain whether they have 
been catalogued or not, ib. 9698.—All the books 
catalogued are marked with the letter K, ib. 9697-98. 


—tThis letter indicates that the title has been drawn. 


up on a slip, according to the rules, and revised 
and ready for being placed in the alphabetical 
order, 2b, 9699. Witness has conferred with his 
assistants, and all agree in recommending this 
alteration, and that it should be commenced forth- 
with, 7b. 9714. 


V. Proposep New Cararogur :— 

1, Generally. — A catalogue on a lasting basis, 
carefully compiled, to serve as a pattern for titles, 
to be added hereafter, creditable to the Museum, 
and such as the public have a right to expect, is still 
wanted, Panizzi, 4107.—A general catalogue of all 
the volumes in the library should be made, and 
then specific catalogues upon different subjects, 
properly grouped and arranged, Carlyle, 4370— 
The rules for the preparation of a catalogue should 
be made by the person responsible for its execu- 
tion, Panizzi, 4108.—If short titles only are to be 
given in future, the catalogues of the Royal and of 
the Banksian Libraries will have to be cut down, to 
insure uniformity, 2b, 4107.—Is certain the public 
have no idea of the difficulties attending the prepa- 
ration of a good catalogue, Cratk, 5851.— The 
difficulties of preparing an accurate catalogue con- 
sidered ; and as to the best means of overcoming 
them, Carlyle, 4380-81.—A catalogue which would 
enable persons to find the books they were in 
search of, and at the same time be succinct, would 
be a good catalogue for the Museum, Forshall, 
p- 356.—Legible catalogues, accessible to every 
one, more generally required than elaborate cata- 
logues, Carlyle, 4385.—A succinct catalogue wanted, 
Forshall, p. 356.—The continual increase of books 
renders the production of a superfine catalogue 
impossible, 76. 4418.—A complete bibliographical 
catalogue most desirable, but it would take too 
long a time to complete it, Strangford, 47738.— 
Does not attach so much importance to a printed 
catalogue, so long as it is made accessible, Zom- 


_* linson, 4891. — Thinks every literary gentleman 


would be delighted to get a catalogue on any 
terms, if it only brought the books up to a compa- 
ratively recent date, 7b, 4891.—A publisher, con- 
versant with the subject, states, that there is no 
reason why the catalogue should not be brought 
up every month, 2b. 4893.—A catalogue to show 
the contents of the library what is really wanted, 
Hawkins, 5383.—An index, or finding catalogue, 


accessible to the public at a moderate price, much 
wanted, Gray, 5415.—A good catalogue of printed 
books necessary, not only for the use of those 
books, but also for the use, by the public, of the 
contents of every department of the Museum, 
Forshall, p. 355.—Detailed observations on the 
importance of a good catalogue, ib. p. 355.—By the 
catalogue only can full and proper access be had to 
the contents of the Museum, ib. p. 355.—Any 
printed catalogue, even one with a tenth part of 
the merits of the old catalogue, better than none, 
Forshall, p. 356.—Knows of no catalogue of books 
good enough to serve as a model for the catalogue 
of the Museum, De Morgan, 5732*.—All the cata- 
logues witness has seen are more or less imperfect, 
ab. 5733*.—Is certain that a much better catalogue 
can be made than ever has been made, tb. 5736*.— 
The Museum catalogue should be sufficiently good 
to be of use in literary history, 7b. 5737.—Objects 
to printing any abridged catalogue; the only 
abridgment which could be made would be by 
rejecting all anonymous works: such a cata- 
logue might be useful to the public, but very 
incomplete, Edwards, 5975.—In preparing a cata- 
logue, would begin de novo, by taking down the 
books from the shelves, Collier, 6243-44.—A new 
alphabetical catalogue of the Museum would take 
many years to compile, Hodyson, 7084.—The eata- 
logue printed by the Trustees of the British Museum 
ought to be a good catalogue—one of the best of 
its kind—and such an one witness does not think 
it difficult to produce, Forshall, p. 356.—Is now of 
Opinion, that it would have been better to have 
prepared catalogues of different classes of books, 
Inglis, 10597.—Opinion as to the best way of ob- 
taining a complete registration, and subsequently, 
a complete catalogue of all the books in any given 
library, Forshall, p. 361.—An alphabetical cata- 
logue would greatly facilitate the production of a 
classed catalogue, as supplementary to it, De 
Morgan, 5746*.—Advocates the preparation of an 
alphabetical catalogue for the Museum library, 7d. 
5770*.—Understands such a work would require 
about half a million of titles and references, 7b. 
5771*.—Thinks the public would not be satisfied 
with an abridged catalogue, Craik, 5895.—Con- 
siders a catalogue is for general readers, and not 
for bibliomaniacs, Inglis, 10597.—Believes most of 
the readers would be satisfied with a supplement to 
the catalogue of 1819, excluding those books already 
catalogued, Collier, 6227.—Does not know of any 
plan by which the readers can be promptly sup- 
plied with any other catalogue than that now in 
use, Parry, 7370.—The proper mode of entering 
certain works must be determined, in a great 
degree, by the question of a printed or a manu- 
script catalogue, Croker, 8716.—A printed catalogue 
of a great national collection should contain the 
exact title-page, because a published catalogue 
should be a complete one, while in a manuscript 
catalogue, for the interior use of the library, the 
discretion of the librarian might be exercised as to 
what would be most useful for such a purpose, 7. 
8716.—Considers the manuscript catalogue should 
be abridged, and the printed catalogue with full 
titles, 2. 8717.—Considers the perfection of a eata- 
logue of much less value than the fact of its being 
accessible and readily to be obtained, Mahon, 10784. 
—The object of a catalogue not to make it in itself a 
finished literary production, but to afford the 
means of extending, as widely as possible, the in- 
formation contained in other and more finished 
productions, 7b, 10784.—The perfection or goodness 
of the catalogue should have been made sub- 
servient to the superior considerations of accessi- 
bility and diffusion, 7b. 10784. 

2. Evidence in favour of a Printed Catalogue. 
—A printed catalogue, copies of which might be 
purchased, much wanted, Carlyle, 4370.—The want 
of a printed catalogue an immense evil, ib. 4370. 
—Has long felt the want of a printed catalogue of 
the Museum library, Corney, 6104.—Admits the 
difficulty of printing a general catalogue on ac- 
count of its bull ; but once printed, it would soon 
lead to great improvements, even in the catalogue 
itself, Carlyle, 4472.—C onsiders the loss of time in 
researches more serious than any expense which 
would be incurred in making out and printing 
common lists for reference, 7b. 4474.—Has fre- 
quently experienced the want of a general printed 
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catalogue, Cooley, 4712.— Considers a printed 
catalogue essential to the proper use of the library, 
Bennett, 6051. —Prefers the 8vo form for the 
printed catalogue, as more convenient and econo- 
mical, Corney, 6119.—A printed catalogue of the 
Museum library would be a great boon to litera- 
ture, and a national benefit, Strangford, 4765.— 
Would print the new alphabetical catalogue when 
completed, Edwards, 5973.—Thinks this would 
be money well spent, not only for the service of 
the library but for the interests of literature, 2b. 
5973.—Would have some sort of a printed cata- 
logue, Cunningham, 4806.—The want ofa printed 
catalogue a disgrace to the country, 7b. 4809.—An 
ordinary bookseller’s catalogue would, for the pre- 
sent generation, be very useful, without stopping 
the larger catalogue now going on, 7b. 4821.— 
Does not think the expense of printing a catalogue 
would be very great, 7b. 4841.—However great the 
expense, would still advocate a printed catalogue 
as an object worthy of the nation, 7b. 4841.—A 
printed catalogue necessary to meet the wants of 
the public, Forshall, p. 356.—Believes thata large 
majority of literary men advocate a printed cata- 
logue, ib. p. 356.—Advocates a printed catalogue, 
Collier, 5019.—Its advantages described compared 
with a manuscript one, ib. 5019.—A book witha 
printed catalogue can be found in less than half 
the time than with a manuscript catalogue, 7. 
5027.—A printed catalogue which would show 
what books upon particular subjects are in the 
library indispensable to a scientific man desirous 
to avail himself of its contents, Owen, 5133-4.—It 
is more useful than a manuscript one, and would 
save much time, Gray, 5410; Forbes, 5641-3.— 
Advocates a printed catalogue for the use of readers, 
Craik, 5829.—Believes that any general printed 
catalogue of the Museum library would be found 
in all provincial libraries, Carlyle, 4373.—Would 
print the new catalogue in 8vo, and in double 
columns, Collier, 5091.—Estimates the cost of 
paper and printing 1500 copies of a catalogue of 
the Museum library,{in double columns, 9 vols., 
4to, at 10,9882. 12s., Cochrane, 8920.—This estimate 
not to be relied on, Panizzi, 9858. — A printed 
catalogue of the Museum library would afford far 
greater facilities to students than the manuscript 
one, Forbes, 5641.—Thinks a printed catalogue 
would sell, but has no notion of the probable extent 
of such sale, 7b. 5642.—The time of naturalists and 
others saved by consulting a printed catalogue, 70. 
5643.—The Museum collection would also be more 
generally useful to the public with a printed cata- 
logue, ib. 5644.—However great the expense, the 
advantage to the community would countervail 
the expense, 7b. 5646.-—The expense the greatest 
obstacle to a printed catalogue, 7b. 5652.—The 
New Museum catalogue should be a printed cata- 
logue, De Morgan, 5773*.—Such a catalogue not 
likely to have much sale, but copies should be 
placed in the great provincial libraries and me- 
chanic institutes, &c. 7b. 5774*.—Advantages of a 
printed as distinguished from a manuscript cata- 
logue, ib. 5780*.—Is decidedly in favour ofa printed 
catalogue, not merely for the purposes of the 
library, and for reference out of the library, but 
also that copies might be placed in the libraries of 
every public collection, both in Europe and in 
America, and all over the civilized world, Parry, 
7352.—Has always advocated a printed catalogue 
of the books in the Museum, and is still of the 
same opinion, Inglis, 10591.—Is aware that some 
of the largest collections in the world (that in the 
Vatican, for example), have only manuscript cata- 
logues ; but thinks that ought not to form a pre- 
cedent for the collection in the British Museum, 
ib. 10591.—The use of manuscript catalogues in 
foreign libraries no argument against a printed 
catalogue of the Museum library, 7b. 10613.— 
Thinks the English public from contributing to 
the support of the Museum have a moral claim, or 
even right, to have similar information as to the 
contents of the library as they have of other col- 
lections, ib. 10612.—Is of opinion that the demand 
by the public for a printed catalogue is sufficient 
to justify the expenditure for sucha purpose, 2b, 
10607.—Further observations upon the necessity 
for a printed catalogue, ib. 10681-4,—Considers a 
printed catalogue of first-rate importance, Mahon, 
10777.—W ould have the titles printed separately, 


and pasted on slips, Croker, 8718.—Mr. Croker’s 
plan is to form a catalogue out of separate printed 
slips, to be pasted alphabetically on blank leaves, 
and to use the present catalogue for this purpose, 
Panizzi, 9340-2.—This plan possesses all the ad- 
vantages of a printed catalogue, with peculiar 
facilities for making additions, 7b. 9340-2.—By a 
moist preparation, the slips on a page could be 
removed and re-arranged to insert additions, 7b. 
9340-2.—Objects to the use of the present cata- 
logue for such a purpose on account of the want 
of uniformity in drawing up the titles, 2b. 9348,.— 
Any attempt to combine in one catalogue titles 
prepared under such circumstances as those of 
the present catalogue must cause great confusion, 
ib. 9348,—It would be altogether impossible to 
understand a catalogue prepared from such ma- 
terials, 7b, 9349-50.—This suggestion has been 
under the consideration of the officers of the 
library, and is approved by one of them, 7b. 9328. 
Apart from the expense, there are two practical 
difficulties which witness thinks cannot be over- 
come, viz., the damage to the paper on which the 
slips would be pasted, on removing and re- 
arranging them to insert additions, and the greatly 
increased bulk of the catalogue, 7b. 9836.—A 50 
volume catalogue under this system would be 
increased to 150 volumes, 7b. 9836—Objections to 
increasing the bulk of the catalogue, 2b. 93855,.— 
The difficulty of altering the juxtaposition of the 
titles a serious objection to this suggestion, ib. 
9348.—Further explanation respecting this pro- 
posal, with examples illustrative of its operation, 
ab, 9342.—Has had this plan under consideration, 
but has not come to any decision respecting it; it 
is one well worthy the consideration of the Com- 
missioners and of the Trustees, 7b. 9355.—It would 
be an enormous undertaking, and cost an enor- 
mous sum of money, and, after all, may fail for 
reasons not now foreseen, 7b. 9355.—Declines to 
venture upon the responsibility of advising its 
adoption, 7b. 9855.—Sees no other difficulties than 
those mentioned; but difficulties at present, not 
even suspected, may arise and prove insurmount- 
able after a large sum of money and great labour 
has been bestowed upon it, 7b. 9356. 

8. Evidence against a Printed Catalogue—Has 
no objection to a manuscript catalogue, Soane, 4549. 
—Sees no practical inconvenience in a manuscript 
catalogue, Dodd, 4679.—Does not attach much 
importance to a printed catalogue so long as it is 
made accessible, Zomlinson, 4891.—Does not think 
it advisable to print a catalogue of such a library 
as the Museum, Asher, 6661.—Not being a lending 
library, the catalogue is wanted only by the 
readers, and its great bulk would be an objection 
to printing it, 7b. 6662.—The difficulty of adding 
to a printed catalogue its greatest disadvantage, 
Collier, 5028.—A printed catalogue of an increasing 
library necessarily imperfect, Znglis, 10686.—Con- 
siders that two copies of a manuscript catalogue 
would be sufficient for the use of the institution, 
Asher, 6663.—Objects to printing a catalogue of 
the Museum library as unnecessary, and also 
because of the enormous expense, ib, 6716.—As 
half the books in the Museum are necessarily com- 
mon books, half the catalogue would consist of 
unnecessary information in respect of those books, 
7b. 6716.—A printed catalogue of the Museum 
library cannot be kept up without manuscript 
additions, except at an immense expense, ib. 6743. 
—The only alternative would be to print the 
additions as supplements every ten years, 7b. 6745. 
—Thinks a printed catalogue of the whole library 
from its great bulk would be so expensive as to be 
beyond the reach of the general public, and that for 
the readers of the reading-room the present cata- 
logues would suffice, Maitland, 7803.—Considers 
a printed catalogue of the Museum library almost 
impracticable for any good or useful purpose, 
Croker, 8703.—Can see no advantage whatever in 
printing a catalogue of a non-lending library, 2. 
8717.—Considers it impossible to have a printed 
catalogue of books increasing by 20,000 a-year, ib. 
—The difficulty is not in completing, but in keep- 
ing up a printed catalogue, Panizzi, 9752.—The 
additions subsequent to the time of printing must 
be entered separately in a supplemental volume, 
ib. 9754.—Printing supplements periodically ob- 
jectionable on the ground of expense, as well as 
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on account of the necessity thereby imposed of 
consulting several alphabets, ib. 9754.—Is still 
opposed to printing a complete catalogue of all 
the books in the library, 7b. 9857.—If at the end of 
1844 a catalogue had been printed of all the books 
in the library up to 1838, 200,000 volumes, the 
accessions since that time, would have been ex- 
cluded, 7b. 9857.—Does not think it desirable to 
have a printed catalogue, Hallam, 10397.—Was 
formerly favourable to a printed catalogue, but 
has changed his mind from having obtained 
greater experience, 7b. 10398.—The advantages of 
a printed catalogue limited to readers in the 
reading-room and literary men away from the 
Museum, 7b. 10398.—It would be of little use to 
persons in the country, on account of the constant 
accessions, 1b. 10397.—Objects to print a catalogue 
of an increasing library, because a supplement 
would be wanted before the catalogue itself could 
be completed, ib. 10397.—Does not see any force 
in the objection to a printed catalogue because of 
its being voluminous, Hamilton, 10479.—The pe- 
culiar advantages of a printed catalogue, exclu- 
sively of the reading-room, would be limited to its 
gratuitous distribution among public institutions, 
wb, 10483. 

4. Manuscript Alphabetical full-titled Catalogue for 
the Library, with a Printed Alphabetical Catalogue 
with abridged titles for the Public, and Printed Spe- 
cial Catalogues of particular classes of Books.—Advo- 
cates the preparation of an elaborate MS. catalogue 
for the security of property in the Museum, and 
a printed alphabetical condensed catalogue for the 
public, Collier, 5061-62, 95.—A printed catalogue 
like “ Maitland’s Index to the Lambeth Library,” 
ab. 5061-89.—An alphabetical printed catalogue 
without an index, ib. 6230.—Would print it in 8vo, 
in double columns, and sell it at a price something 
below prime cost, ib. 5092.—Has calculated that 
the 435,000 volumes in the Museum, by cross- 
references, would make about 750,000, 2b. 6270.— 
Estimates the expense of compiling the catalogue 
at 6,600/., and the bulk at 25 8vo volumes, ib. 
5092.— Would include all the books in the Library 
not already in a printed catalogue, ib. 5098.— How 
witness would deal with a volume of pamphlets 
in several languages, 6248-49.—And also in re- 
spect of translations, 7b. 6258.—Agrees with Mr. 
Panizzi that not a line should be worked off until 
all the copy is completed, 7b. 6248.—Would have 
fewer and shorter rules than those for the new 
catalogue, and would leave more to the discretion 
of the superintendent of the cataloguers, id. 5051, 
6269.—Wants to have that kind of catalogue which 
will render the collection in the Museum most 
useful to the community at large, 7b. 5101.—A 
catalogue is sufficient if it refers a reader with 
certainty to the particular book he requires, 7d. 
5102.—The description of catalogue suggested by 
witness could be completed in much less time than 
the new catalogue, ib. 5062.—At the present rate 
of progress it could be completed in four years and 
printed in one year, 7b. 5065.—Thinks this rate 
might be considerably increased, 7b. 5065, 6216. 
If short titles are determined upon, it could be 
completed in two years, ib. 6216, 6268.—Observa- 
tions in reply to the foregoing evidence, Panizzi, 
9760-77.—Mr. Collier’s estimate of the expense 
and of the time which it takes to prepare and 
print a catalogue of the Museum Library based 
upon defective and erroneous information, 7. 
9777.—Is prepared to prove that the cost of pre- 
paring a short finding catalogue will be more 
expensive than another catalogue, and that when 
completed it will be good for nothing, 7. 9774.— 
Delivers in certain titles prepared by witness from 
some books in his own library, as specimens of the 
mode of cataloguing he suggests for the Museum 
catalogue, Collier, 6328.—Detailed examination of 
these titles with Mr. Jones’s remarks, and witness’s 
comments thereupon, Panizzi, 9789.—Objects to 
Mr. Collier's titles on account of their incorrect- 
ness and insufficiency—they are not sufficient to 
identify the books wanted, 7b, 9841.—A catalogue 
made on this principle would mislead and not 
afford information of what books are in the library, 
ib. 9842.— Would first prepare the condensed cata- 
logue, and afterwards, according to the conveni- 
ence and means of the Museum, a more elaborate 
one, Collier, 6246.—A manuscript catalogue ne- 


cessary in all large and increasing libraries, 
Forshall, p. 360.—Advocates a complete and full 
manuscript catalogue of the library, and a printed 
catalogue of the books for the public, and ultimately, 
printed catalogues of certain branches of know- 
ledge, ib. pp. 361-62—The general printed cata- 
logue should be succinct, ib. p. 356.— Would exclude 
from this catalogue the political traets from 1642 to 
1662, a catalogue of which should be separately 
made, 7b. p.356.—By their exclusion 100,000 entries 
would be saved from the general catalogue, which, 
however, should contain a reference to them, ib. 
p. 860.—Opinion as to the best way of obtaining a 
complete registration, and subsequently, a com- 


~ plete catalogue of all the works in the library, 7b. 


p. 361.—On the first receipt of a book, would affix a 
number upon it, and the same number upon the 
slip having the title of the book written out for 
the catalogue; this would connect the book and its 
description in the manuscript catalogue, 7b. p. 361. 
—These slipsso prepared would form a complete 
manuscript catalogue of all the works in the 
library, 7b, p. 361.—To form the printed catalogue, 
would carefully revise and abridge, where it could 
be safely done, these titles, and still further con- 
dense it by excluding therefrom the details of all 
political pamphlets, despatches, proceedings of 
associations, &c., and enter them under some 
general and well-known title, with a reference to 
the special catalogue for details, ib. pp. 361-62.— 
Further evidence as to other classes of works 
which witness proposes to exclude or abridge in 
his proposed general catalogue, ib. p. 363.—Would 
catalogue separately books of prints and all such 
works having no other letter-press than the dedi- 
cation and preface, 2b. p. 363,—Would also exclude 
from the general catalogue all engraved geogra- 
phical works, and catalogue them separately, 7b. 
p. 863.—Would restrict the dimensions of the cata- 
logue by omitting the entries of two or more 
copies, 7b. p. 363.—Would also exclude large paper 
copies and copies with marginal notes, ib. p. 363.— 
Such -works should be accessible only on special 
application and for special purposes, 2b. p. 8364.— 
The details of all such works should be in the 
manuscript catalogue for reference, but not in 
the printed catalogue, 7b. p. 364.— These entries 
increase the bulk, and consequently the expense 
of the catalogue, and still further, tax the time 
and patience of the reader, by increasing the 
difficulties of reference, 7b. p. 365.—Hebrew books 
with Hebrew titles, and all books in Oriental lan- 
guages, Should also be excluded from the general 
printed catalogue,and be separately catalogued, 7b. 
p- 365.—Also all booksellers’ catalogues, sale cata- 
logues, and catalogues of ordinary libraries, 1d. 
p. 365.—The library contains 5000 such catalogues, 
not worth the cost of printing in the general cata- 
logue, all of which should be excluded, 7b. p- 867.— 
Proposes to reduce the bulk of the general printed 
catalogue by compiling classed catalogues and 
catalogues of certain classes of books, 7b. p. 8367.— 
The Museum Library would be made more exten- 
sively useful to the public by having separate cata- 
logues of particular classes of literature and science, 
ib. p. 8367.—Dryander’s an admirable specimen of 
such catalogues, 7b. p. 367.—Is decidedly of opinion 
that there is no real difficulty in making a good ma- 
nuscript catalogue, and from that a good printed 
catalogue of the library, and from the same source 
such other catalogues as would render the rich 
stores of the library more useful to the interests of 
humanity, 7b. p. 368.—If the labours of the Commis- 
sioners result in the attainment of good catalogues 
of the library, they will prove of service to all the 
world, 7b. p. 868.—Observations on the foregoing 
evidence, Panizzt, 9988-10007. —- Advocates an 
abridged printed catalogue for the use of readers, 
and a more elaborate manuscript one forthe library, 
Craik, 5829.—A bibliographical catalogue not ne- 
cessary for nine-tenths of the readers, 7b. 5830.—A 
similar opinion prevails among the literary men 
who frequent the Museum, ib. 5831.—Admits the 
immense difficulty of producing a good catalogue, 
ib. 5831.—Wishes to see a rough index catalogue 
for the use of the reading-room, and a complete 
bibliographical catalogue for the use of more 
advanced students, 7b. 5838,—The new catalogue 
should be completed, but a simple one which could 
be prepared in two or three years, should be made 
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to meet the present demand, 7, 5836—Would 
rather have the index catalogue, even at the risk 
of the temporary suspension of the progress of the 
more complete one, 2. 5837.—Would print the 
index catalogue in 8vo, 5842.— Would disen- 
cumber it by making several separate catalogues, 
ib. 5921.—This printed abridged catalogue must 
necessarily be kept up by manuscript additions, 7b. 
5921,—These additions, after a few years, might 
be printed as supplements, ib. 5395.—W ould keep 
separate all manuscript additions, 2b. 5396,—Sug- 
gests a printed catalogue up to the time of printing 
it, and manuscript additions to be converted after 
a few years to printed supplements, to be incor- 
porated in the general catalogue after a further 
lapse of years, ib. 5938-9.—Would keep all works 
in the Roman character in one catalogue, and all 
others in separate catalogues, 7b. 5921. ; 

5. Printed Alphabetical Catalogue with Abridged 
Titles, with Prixted Special Catalogues of parti- 
cular subjects :—Desires to see a general catalogue 
prepared as accurately as it can be made, and 
printed, with printed classed catalogues upon 
different subjects, Carlyle, 4386.—The general 
catalogue should be alphabetically arranged, 7. 
4422.—A catalogue like an auctioneer’s list of 
books, if drawn up with accuracy, would be a 
great help to students, 7b. 4422.—Does not think 
such a catalogue would have any general sale, ib. 
4387.—Considers it important for the encourage- 
ment of study to distribute it to the great pro- 
vincial libraries, 2b. 4888.—The special catalogues 
might have a little more care bestowed upon them 
than the alphabetical catalogue, 7b. 4420,—Would 
print the additions to the library as an appendix 
to the general catalogue, 7b, 4424.—A general 
alphabetical catalogue, of all the books in the 
library, first necessary, and then lists of particular 
kinds of books, embracing gradually almost the 
whole class after class till they were all classified, 
ib. 4490.—A common bookseller’s catalogue, if 
it only gives the contents of the library, preferable 
to waiting for the new catalogue, Cunningham, 
4807.—This would be very useful to the present 
generation, without stopping the larger catalogue 
now going on, ib. 4821.—Would be content with 
a more compendious catalogue than the present 
one, 7b. 4826.— Would be satisfied with the 
author's name, the subject, and date, and where 
printed, 7b. 4827.—An alphabetical catalogue of 
names and subjects more generally useful than 
classed catalogues, 7b. 4833.—Special catalogues 
of each branch necessary to the student, as well as 
a general alphabetical catalogue, Doubleday, 5758. 
—An alphabetical index of matters most wanted, 
Hawkins, 5374.—An index or finding catalogue 
accessible to the public at a moderate price much 
wanted, Gray, 5415-7—A catalogue with brief 
titles, something like the octavo printed catalogue 
with some alterations, would be of the greatest 
importance to the literary men who frequent the 
reading-room, Brown, 5708.—To save time, would 
print such a catalogue at once, and afterwards the 
cross-references in a separate alphabetical cata- 
logue, #. 5708.—By such an arrangement the 
cross-references would be fuller and more accu- 
rate, and the catalogue might be printed eighteen 
months earlier, 7b. 5708.—A similar suggestion 
made by Mr. Cary, and subsequently by Mr. 
Panizzi, tb. 5708—This plan brought several 
times under the notice of the Trustees by Mr. 
Panizzi, when greater despatch was urged, 7b, 
5708.—A general alphabetical printed catalogue, 
however brief the titles, would be of great use to 
students, Doubleday, 5755.—A fi nding catalogue a 
very desirable acquisition to the Museum library, 
Bennett, 6089.—Has long felt the want of a printed 
catalogue of the Museum Library, Corney, 6104.— 
The leading words all the informaiion usually 
required by literary men in a catalogue, ib. 6124. 
—Would make the octavo catalogue of 1819 the 
groundwork of the new catalogue, 7b. 6104.— 
Would commence with two separate catalogues, 
the present eight-volume catalogue and a sup- 
plementary one, to contain future editions to the 
library, ib. 6105.—Would reprint the catalogue of 
the Royal Library, either verbatim or in a con- 
densed form, 7b. 6105.—This catalogue might be 
got into three volumes, 7b. 6105.—Considers the 
catalogue of the Grenville Library sufficient for 


all practical purposes, in some instances too full, 
ib, 6123.—Thinks it would simplify the matter to 
have separate catalogues for the several collec- 
tions, 7b. 6105.—Would make an indexed catalogue 
of the whole library, Zurner, 6198.—Sees no prac- 
tical difficulty in making such a catalogue in a 
reasonable time, 7b. 6198.—The labour and cost 
would -be comparatively small, ib. 6191. — The 
entries would, probably, double the number of 
books in the. library, 7b 6192.—Twenty clever 
booksellers’ men would make a good catalogue of 
the library in five years, 2b. 6195——A printed 
catalogue of the contents of the library, compiled 
upon the simplest and shortest plan, is most 
wanted, Bruce, 6395.—Thinks such a catalogue 
could be made sufficiently full and accurate for 
the purposes of a biographical student, 7b. 6397. 
—A catalogue with brief titles would be more 
generally useful than the new catalogue, ib. 6406. 
—A short and simple catalogue as useful to an 
ordinary literary man as a more detailed one, 7d. 
6408.—Would advise the preparation of a new 
catalogue altogether, 2b. 6426.—Instances Mait- 
land’s index of certain books in the Lambeth 
Library as an example of a good catalogue with 
brief titles which might be safely followed, 7b. 
6440.—This catalogue consulted and found quite 
sufficient by erudite persons, 7b. 6440.—How wit- 
ness would abbreviate entries of collected works 
and ordinary books, pamphlets, &e., in his pro- 
posed catalogue, 7b. 6401, 6407, 6412, 6415-19, 
6422.—Thinks a satisfactory and sufficient cata- 
logue might be made upon these principles, 7. 
6420.—Concurs in opinion with those gentlemen 
who advocate a catalogue less extensive, less 
costly, and one by which. books could be more 
readily found than by the new catalogue, Madden, 
7438. — Advocates a compendious and printed 
catalogue, Mahon, 10777.—Advantages of such a 
catalogue to persons living in the country and at 
a distance from the Museum, ib. 10779.—Does not 
think a compendious catalogue would be so 
insufficient as to compel persons to attend at the 
Museum to search for books, 7. 10807.—A cata- 
logue of the books in the Museum Library, pre- 
pared upon the same plan as the index of the 
books in the Lambeth Library, would extend to 
about 550 similar volumes, and cost 1002. a eopy, 
Maitland, 7737.— Does not see why an index, 
similar in plan to the Lambeth index, but con- 
taining 800,000 entries, may not be completed in 
three or four years, and printed in one year, 7b. 
7740.— Estimates that it would make 66,600 pages, 
ib. 7744,—Its uniformity would be endangered by 
increasing the number of persons employed upon 
it, . 7741.—Its accuracy would be still further 
endangered by great expedition, 2b. 7741.—Does 
not see any necessity for a full printed catalogue of 
the Museum Library, 7b. 7745.—Would exclude 
from the printed catalogue, as unnecessary for the 
public, the entries of duplicates, 7b. 7751.—Con- 
siders a printed catalogue for general sale alto- 
gether out of the question, 7b. 7755.—Thinks no 
one would desire a short-titled catalogue except 
to save time and expense, Croker, 8728—Such ja 
catalogue printed for sale would be comparatively 
valueless in twelve months on account of the 
numerous additions, 7b. 8729.—Sees no benefit in 
printing supplements, if done at decennial periods 
each supplement would contain about 200,000 
names, 7b. 8730—Nothing so bad as a supple- 
mentary index, 7b, 8730—Thinks an index of the 


Jibrary, of the character of an auctioneer’s list or 


publisher’s circular, would be a disgrace to. the 
Museum, Parry, 7366.—Does not see any ad- 
vantage in printing indexes of the printed books 
of the Museum, Cureton, 7907.—Thinks it quite 
impossible to prepare any list, however short the 
titles, containing 800,000 entries, in four years, or 
to print it in one year, 7b. 7999.—A short-titled 
catalogue would not answer the purposes of 
students of a higher class; such a catalogue would 
be very incomplete and insufficient to a great 
public library like that of the Museum, Croker, 
$705.—Estimates the cost of printing (including 
paper) 1,500 copies of a catalogue of the printed 
books in the library, in double columns, 9 volumes 
4to, at 10,9882. 12s., and the cost of preparing the 
catalogue at 5,675/., making together 16,6632. 12s., 
Cochrane, 8920,—Assuming the number of volumes 
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in the library to be 450,000, and three volumes as 
the average to one work, would reduce the entries 
to 150,000; but these, by cross-reference, would 
be again increased, and make the probable entries 
about equal to the number of volumes, viz. 450,000, 
16. 8920.—Would employ 10 competent persons 
who would write 60 titles per day, and in 24 
years catalogue the whole collection, ib. 8920.— 
Would exclude from this catalogue works in- 
cluded in large -collections, and give only a 
syllabus of their contents, 7b, 8920.—Would give 
an index of all collected works not included in 
the general catalogue, 7b. 8920.—By this arrange- 
ment the general catalogue would be relieved of 
50,000 civil war tracts, and 30,000 tracts on the 
French Revolution, 2. 8937.— Considers such 
works, when alphabetically arranged, useless for all 
purposes of reference, 7b. 8937.—Considers that 
no reliance can be placed upon this estimate, and 
that no publisher would undertake it on the terms 
mentioned, Panizzi, 9858.—Allexperienceagainst 
the probability of any profit being derived from 
the sale of catalogues, 7b. 9858.—Is certain that no 
catalogue containing all the books in the library 
could be drawn up by 10 persons, and printed in 
5 years, ib. 9864.—A catalogue so prepared would 
contain more errors than entries, and would be 
one with which the public would be justly dis- 
satisfied, ib. 9864.—The expense would greatly 
exceed the estimate, and its preparation would 
interfere materially with the service of the library, 
ib. 9864.—Its publication would inflict a serious 
and irreparable injury to the advancement of 
learning, and would retard by at least a quarter of 
a century the completion of a good catalogue, if it 
did not prevent it altogether, 7b. 9864.—Observa- 
tions upon the evidence of witnesses advocating 
an index catalogue, ib. 9759. 

6. Printed Catalogues of particular Classes of 
Books. — Recommends special catalogues to be 
made of parts of the library, Asher, 6665.—Special 
catalogues of the books illustrative of each branch 
of history, literature, science, &c., would be very 
useful, Cunningham, 4830; Edwards, 5975; Hal- 
lam, 10435-38 ; Hamilton, 10488.—A special cata- 
logue relative to the works connected with the 
Department of Antiquities would be most useful, 
Hawkins, 5361.—A special catalogue of the mathe- 
matical works in the library not difficult if con- 
fined to mathematics only, De Morgan, 5744* — 
Special catalogues can be made from the present 
catalogue as well as from one having fuller titles, 
Maitland, 7812.—They could be prepared with 
great facility after the completion of the new 
general alphabetical catalogue, Bennett, 6075 ; Ha- 
milton, 10490.—Does not think it very difficult to 
arrange the books in catalogues under various 
classes, Carlyle, 4385.—There should be catalogues 
of the works on the French Revolution, on the 
Reformation, and on English History during the 
Civil War, 7b. 4885.—Thinks these and all manner 
of class or special catalogues should be prepared, 
printed, and offered for sale, 7b. 4386. —Thinks 
they would have a considerable sale, Cunningham, 
4831,— Thinks they would very nearly, if not 
altogether, cover the expense, Doubleday, 5764.— 
Tracts on English Civil Wars.—Sug gested to the 
Trustees in 1836, and again in 1887, that the col- 
lection of pamphlets on the English Revolution 
of 1648 should be catalogued separately, and 
printed, Panizzi, 9898.—Still advocates the print- 
ing of a separate catalogue of the tracts relating to 
the English Revolution between 1640 and 1690, 
ib. 9917.—The Thomason Collection includes only 
those between 1640 and 1660, 7b. 9917.—Has sug- 
gested to Mr. Panizzi the expediency of printing 
a catalogue of the collections relating to the Civil 
Wars, Croker, 8746.—Concurs in this suggestion, 
Craik, 5873. — Advocates the preparation and 
printing of a catalogue of all the political tracts 
from 1642 to 1662, Forshall, p. 8359.—Experienced 
the want of a classed catalogue in searching the 
pamphlets on the English Civil War, Carlyle, 
4373.—There is already a manuscript catalogue of 
them, well drawn up, which would prove of much 
service if printed, 7b. 4375.— Memorialized the 
Trustees on this subject, 7b. 4375.—Witness’s pro- 
posal objected to, as contrary to the rules of the 
library, and also because the catalogue was stated 
to be incorrect, ib, 4378.—Objected to Mr. Car- 
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lyle’s proposal, because these pamphlets had been 
carefully catalogued according to the new rules, 
and that by printing catalogues of the Thomason 
Collection only this expense and labour would 
have been all thrown away, Panizzi, 9898.—The 
peculiar and defective arrangement of the cata- 
logue of the Thornason Collection another reason 
for not printing it, 7b, 9898.—Present defective 
arrangement described, 2b. 9902-5.—Further evi- 
dence upon this subject, 7b. 9976.—A catalogue of 
the Thomason Collection would be of great value 
to men of letters in England, Edwards, 5998.— 
Would catalogue this collection separately, Mahon, 
10802.—The titles of this collection, as prepared 
by Mr. Edwards, could be used for this purpose, 
but doubts whether the rules for compiling the 
general catalogue could be conveniently applied, 
Panizzi, 9909.—The titles of the Thomason Collec- 
tion are complete, but the titles of the other tracts 
which witness proposed to include in the same 
catalogue are not prepared, ib. 9926-7.—These will 
be taken in their turn in the same way as other 
books in the library, ib. 9929.—The catalogue of 
these pamphlets could not be made until the 
alphabetical catalogue is completed, 7b. 9930.— 
Would arrange the titles chronologically in the 
order of their publication, and add brief indexes 
of authors and subjects, Forshall, p. 359.—Sug- 
gested this arrangement to the Trustees, but ad- 
vised a copious analytical index of matters and of 
names, Panizzt, 9908.—An index to a collection 
of this description more difficult to prepare than 
one of larger works, ib, 9912-13.—When witness 
suggested a separate catalogue for these works, 
proposed to include in the same catalogue a large 
number of other tracts of the same period, to 
make a Bibliotheca Historica of the Civil Wars as 
numerous as possible, 7b. 9913.—The Museum very 
rich in works of this description, 7b. 9913. — 
Believes the publication of this and similar 
catalogues would go far to satisfy the demand 
for a general printed catalogue, 7b. 9922.— 
Tracts on the French Revolution Suggested to the 
Trustees in 1836 to prepare and print a catalogue 
of the tracts on the French Revolution, Panizzi, 
9860-61.—Would catalogue these tracts the same 
as he proposed to catalogue those on the English 
Civil Wars, ib. 9939.—There are several collec- 
tions of pamphlets on the French Revolution ; 
one collection is catalogued in the reading-room 
catalogue, another is about one-third prepared 
on slips, but the titles are not copied, 2b. 9939. 
—Of Rare Books, or of Books printed on Vellum, or 
prior to a certain Time.—Would print a catalogue 
of the curiosities of the library ; for instance, all 
works printed in the 15th century, Croker, 8746. 
—Suggested this to the Trustees in 1836, Panizzi, 
9860-61, 9934.—Is still of opinion that this is de- 
sirable, 7b. 9935.—Would have a catalogue of all 
books printed to the end of the 15th century, and 
also a catalogue of all books printed on vellum, 
ib. 9936-7.—The latter would be of great service 
to bibliographers, 7b. 9936-37.—In 1822 there were 
150 books in the Museum printed on vellum ; since 
that time the number has been largely increased 
by the Royal and Grenville Libraries, and by 
numerous purchases and presents, 7b. 9942-3.— 
A catalogue of ail the printed books on vellum, 
with the requisite notes and observations, would 
form a small octavo volume, 7b. 9945.—It might be 
made with less inconvenience than a catalogue of 
any other collection, 7b. 9946-47.—Such a catalogue 
would be useful chiefly to illustrate the art of 
printing, but of no great value for literary pur- 
poses, as most of these books have been reprinted 
in other forms, 7b. 9948-49.—A ny catalogue of books 
in the Museum printed before a certain date 
would be of inestimable benefit, Maitland, 7798,— 
Thinks a catalogue of all works before 1600 would 
justify the expense of printing, 7b. 7799.—Such a 
catalogue, if the money could be procured, should 
be with full titles; failing this, a hand-book or 
abridgment should be printed, 7b. 7800.— Cata- 
logues of rare books not important to the general 
reader, Hallam. 10435. 

7. Printed Classed Catalogues.—Thinks it would 
be very desirable to print a general classed cata- 
logue of the library, but under existing circum 
stances would prefer the completion of the present 
catalogue, with a good classed index, Hdwards, 5979. 
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—In the absence of a catalogue of the whole library, 
classed catalogues of the subjects most in request 
would be the best supplemental system which 
could be adopted, ib. 4931.—Classed catalogues 
more useful to literary men than the general cata- 
logue, Carlyle, 4469.—They are more suitable to 
the wants of scientific men, Owen, 5169.—They 
would not be rendered useless by accessions ; 
these might be printed every five or ten years, 
Carlyle, 4483.—The difficulties of making a classed 
catalogue of the books in the Museum would be 
enormous, Strangford, 4777.—But not insuperable, 
Owen, 5185.—Opinion in favour of classed cata- 
logues; sees no difficulty in respect of witness’s 
department in preparing one, Gray, 5431; Forbes, 
5613; Brown, 5714; Bennett, 6076.—A classed 
catalogue of all the books on British History in all 
its departments would be of great service; special 
catalogues should be proceeded with concurrently 
with the general alphabetical catalogue, and spe- 
cial classed catalogues of several classes of books 
might also be prepared, Hdwards, 5981.—Repe- 
titions the necessary consequence of classed cata- 
logues, Bennet, 6078.—Does not think that the 
bulk or expense would be much increased on this 
account, as it would be more than counterbalanced 
by the saving in cross-references, ib. 6079.—A 
classed catalogue like Dryander’s wanted for all 
the books in the library, with such modifications 
as the particular science or department to be 
catalogued may suggest, Owen, 5137-38.—Cannot 
conceive a better model, as it affords all the infor- 
mation which ought to be given in the Museum 
catalogue, 7b. 5158.—Advocates, therefore, a con- 
tinuation of Dryander’s catalogue of the Natural 
History Collection up to the present time, 7b. 
5169, 5187.—Sees no difficulty in carrying out 
this suggestion, 7b. 5225;.Gray, 5418, 5426; Ld- 
wards, 5983.—F rom the existence and completeness 
of this catalogue, infers the possibility of its being 
carried on to the present day, Owen, 5226.—En- 
tertains no doubt of the result if competent persons 
are intrusted with its execution, 7b. 5227; Brown, 
5243.—An extension of classed catalogues to other 
branches of science would be a great benefit, 7d. 
5248,.—The objections to such a course are the 
expense and the length of time requisite for its 
due execution, ib. 5248.—Such a catalogue as 
Dryander’s continued to the present time would 
be invaluable to naturalists, 7b. 5699.—It would be 
most thankfully received by naturalists all over 
the world, and especially useful to the officers of 
the Natural History Department, 7b. 5699.—It 
could be reprinted with such modifications and 
corrections as would adapt it to the present state 
of science, 7b. 5699.—To reduce the expense to the 
public it might be subdivided into the several 
departments of natural history, and each part sold 
separately, 7b. 5702.—Observations in reply to the 
foregoing evidence relative to continuation of 
Dryander’s catalogue, Panizzi, 9868.—A catalogue 
of the natural history works in the Museum library 
on the plan of the Bibliographia of Agassiz would 
be exceedingly useful to students, Forbes, 5573.— 
Such a catalogue would show them where to find 
the books they require, 7b. 5574.—Believes the 
progress of the science of natural history in 
England has been impeded by the want of a 
consulting catalogue, ib. 5587.—It could be made 
without difficulty, 7b. 5603, 5655.—Agassiz’s ca- 
talogue well planned, but badly executed, Dou- 
bleday, 5771,— Greatly inferior to Dryander’s, 
Panizzi, 9877.—It would be of great value, #d- 
wards, 5983.— A similar catalogue could be 
extended to other branches of physical science, 
Forbes, 5588. — Would recommend a general 
catalogue of the works and authors on natural 
history alphabetically arranged, and_ special 
classed catalogues of the works in the several 
departments of natural history, ib. 5654.—The 
want of a classed catalogue of works on natural 
history more felt than by any other branch of 
science, Hdwards, 5983 ; Bennett, 6075.—Does not 
see any practical utility in printing classed cata- 
logues of the scientific works in the Museum, 
Croker, 8748.—Such catalogues would contain all 
the earlier and worthless works, but be without 
the improvements subsequent to the time of their 
being printed, 7b. 8748.—Admits that the infor- 
mation contained therein would be useful in 


certain cases, but thinks the proper business of the 
Museum is to supply books, and not to supply 
information to enable readers to search for books, 
tb. 8749.—Thinks it impossible to make a good 
classed catalogue; never heard two men agree- 
ing upon the plan of such a catalogue, Panizzt, 
9866.—Objects to classed catalogues because they 
cannot be permanent, on account of the continued 
progress of science, 7b. 9867.—Thorough acquaint- 
ance with the arrangements necessary to consult 
them with facility, 7b. 9867.—The application not 
always the same, even with this knowledge, ib. 9867. 

Catatocue or Books 1n ReEApinG-Room. — (See 
Reading-room.) 

CaraLoquk or Manuscripts.—(See Manuscripts.) 

CATALOGUES OF SPECIMENS IN THE Museum.—(See 
the several Departments.) 

Cates, Mr. James. (Analysis of his evidence.)—Is em- 
ployed in the reading-room of the British Museum, 
4933.—Has been in the Museum about 39 years ; 
was appointed as an attendant in the library in 
1810, 4934.—Has been attached to the reading- 
room since 1815, 4935.—The number of readers 
greatly increased of late years; the accommodation 
afforded there is excellent, and complaints are of 
rare occurrence, 4937.—Inability of readers to 
find in the catalogue the books they require, the 
cause of some little temporary vexation, which 
abates as soon as the cause is removed, 4938.— 
Has heard no complaints of want of accommo- 
dation in the reading-room ; it is never inconve- 
niently full, 4940.—The catalogues themselves are 
placed in the best manner the space admits of, 
4942.—Does not think increased accommodation 
would bring an increased number of readers, 
4943.—The ventilation of the reading-room. very 
good, 4945.— Want of light never complained 
of, 4947.—Has no reason to complain of the 
conduct of the readers, 4948.—Cases of miscon- 
duct have sometimes occurred, but upon witness’s 
interference order has been at once restored, 4950. 
—KEvidence as to insane persons frequenting the 
reading-room, 4951-52.—Has seen 10 or 12 per- 
sons consulting the catalogue at one time; the 
volumes would be more conyeniently placed in 
the centre of the room, if the space would allow 
of it, 4956.—Never heard persons complain of 
having been kept waiting a long time before they 
could get access to the catalogue, 4958.—Com- 
plaints from readers are made either {o witness or 
to Mr. Panizzi, 4962.—Has never reported a book 
as missing; when a book cannot be found, reports 
it as misplaced, 4964.—Has not heard many com- 
plaints of the deficiency of books in the reading~ 
room, 4969.— Considers the reading-room well 
supplied with good books, 4970.—All the eneyclo- 
pedias, and a great number of Greek and Latin 
books, are there, 26,—Statement of witness’s duties 
in the reading-room, 4973.—No officer specially 
directed to give assistance to readers in searching 
the catalogue, 4982.—The book in which are 
entered the recommendations of readers to pur- 
chase works not in the library, kept in the reading- 
room 4987.—This book examined by the collector 
of copyright books, who strikes out the entries as 
the books are procured, 4990.—It is not examined 
at stated times, 4991.—These recommendations 
signed and dated, 4996.—At the close of each day, 
this book taken to Mr. Panizzi, who would take 
cognizance of the entries, recommending additions 
to the library of old books and works not within 

* the province of the collector of copyrights, 5002. 


Cuarters & Routs.--(See Manuscripts, Collection of.) 


CrLassEp CaraLocurs.—(See Catalogues of Printed 
Books.) 


Cochrane, Mr. John George. (Analysis of his evidence.) 
—Is Secretary and Librarian to the London Library 
since its foundation in 1841, 7119-7121. — Has 
made two catalogues of the books of this institu- 
tion, 7122.—The first catalogue was published in 
March, 1842, 7123.—The library had then about 
13,000 volumes, 7125.—Prepared the catalogue him- 
self without assistance, and had it printed within 10 
months, 7128-7131.—Has since prepared and printed 
two supplements containing the subsequent addi- 
tions, the first in 1843 and the second in 1844, 7132. 
—The catalogue cost 55/. for printing, and about 
the same sum for the two supplements, 7).—The 
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second catalogue was printed in 1847, 7133.—Pre- 
pared this from the materials of the old catalogue, 
with the additions interpolated, 7134.—The new 
catalogue contains about 30,000 volumes, and the 
cost of printing was about 330/. for 1500 copies, 
7137.—Had no assistance in compiling this second 
catalogue, 7138.—Inserted anonymous works under 
the author’s name, if the author was known, 7141.— 
Has made but few cross-references, and only where 
some doubt as to the title existed, 7]45.—Informa- 
tion as to names of authors of anonymous works 
to be found in Lowndes’s ‘* Bibliographer’s Manual” 
and Watt’s ‘‘ Bibliotheca Britannica,” 7146. — 
In the catalogue of the London Library no dis- 
tinction made where the authorship is known, 
whether the author’s name appears or not, 
7148. — In cataloguing the work of a Bishop, 
would enter it under his name, 7149. — Made 
no formal rules for compiling the catalogue, 7150. 
—Does not consider there would be more diffi- 
culty in making a catalogue of 30 or 40 volumes, 
than one of 1 volume, 7151.— How witness has cata- 
logued certain works, and what cross-references 
he has made, 7152-53.—The books in the London 
Library are numbered up to 9746, but the cross- 
references considerably augment this number, 7155. 
—Has entered the transactions of scientific societies 
under one title only, 7158.—Should give the detailed 
information only in a special classed catalogue, 7b.— 
In some cases, in cataloguing collections, enters 
the title of each work separately, 7159.—How cer- 
tain works are catalogued, and the rules by which 
witness was guided in entering them, 7161-72.— 
The second catalogue was prepared and printed in 
about a year and a half, 7173.—Cannot tell how 
many entries were made in a day, from being 
occupied at the same time on other business, 7174. 
—Abridged the titles without much difficulty, 7176. 
—More time sometimes taken to abridge titles 
than to write them out at length, 7177.—Anony- 
mous works, where the author is altogether un- 
known, entered under the title or the subject, 
7180.—In such cases the contents of the book 
must be examined, 7181.—Example of an anony- 
mous work in the catalogue of the London Library 
entered under title, 7182.— Would not in ail 
cases take the first title, but the principal subject, 
7184.—Has read the 91 rules prefixed to volume A 
of the new Museum Catalogue, 7185-86.—Considers 
some of them more calculated to perplex and mystify 
than to guide, 7186.—Objects to rules for compiling 
catalogues, 7187.—Objects to any detailed entries 
of collections of tracts in any catalogue, from their 
increasing the size and cost of the work with 
unnecessary information, 7189.—Evidence of the 
mode adopted by witness in cataloguing similar 
collections, 7190.—Enters such works under one 
head, because easier of reference, 7191.— Would 
have a separate manuscript catalogue of the tracts, 
on account of their number, 7193.— Books are 
very properly included in a manuscript catalogue, 
which, on account of the expense, it may be consi- 
dered advisable to exclude from a printed one, 7194, 
—Only manuscript catalogues are in most of the 
large libraries on the Continent, i#.—Definition of 
tracts and pamphlets as distinguished from books, 
7195.—Would have a separate catalogue only where 
the tracts are very numerous, 7197.—Searches for 
tracts so few that witness considers the minor 
grievance of consulting a separate manuscript cata- 
logue must yield to the greater convenience of 
the majority, 7199.—Tf he had a large collection 
of pamphlets of a particular time, would make a 
separate catalogue of them chronologically arranged, 
7204.—Would not print this catalogue, even if they 
numbered 50,000, 7205-6.—Would admit some 
tracts of sufficient importance into the general cata- 
logue ; calls it a tract, if consisting of a few pages 
only, or any number of small works collected toge- 
ther in one volume, and numbered, 7208-7212.— 
How witness would enter particular works, whether 
as tracts, or inhis general catalogue, 7213-25.—Col- 
lections of plays not separately entered in the London 
Library catalogue ;—has taken in some instances the 
first word of the title in cataloguing these collec- 
tions, as “ British Theatre,” and * British Essayists,” 
under “ British,” and for the same reason ‘has 
entered ‘“‘ Theatre Francais” under “ Theatre,” 
7229-33.—Further evidence as to the manner in 
which witness would catalogue certain anonymous 


works in reference to the mode adopted in the new 
Museum Catalogue, 7234-54.—Considers the en- 
try of “Accomplished Maid” under the adjective a 
violation of Rule 38, 7236.—Would have entered 
this work under Goldoni, the author, and have 
omitted the title of the work altogether, 7237.— 
“Agincourt, Town of,” an erroneous entry for “The 
Lay of Agincourt,” a poem, 7237-43.—“‘A frica, 
Town of,” another entry in the new catalogue, con- 
sidered by witness an improper one; should have 
catalogued this work under * Charles V.,” and why, 
7245-6.—Doubts the correctness of the cross-refer- 
ence to “‘ D’Anvers” under “ Amburst (Nicholas),” 
p. 220 of the new catalogue, 7249.—“ Terre Filius,” 
the title of the book by whichAmhurst is best known, 
inserted in the old, but not in the new catalogue, 
ib.—Considers the plan of the new catalogue dif- 
ficult to be understood, 7255.—Well-known authors’ 
names are converted into subsidiary references, and 
their works carried to some alias in other letters, 
2.— Examples in support of this opinion, 7255, 
7257, 7259.—Should catalogue the second name of 
an author in preference to the first, 7260.—Should 
adopt the name by which the author is most com- 


“monly known, 7264.—Adopts no absolute rule, but 


merely follows the plan observed in most large col- 
lections, 7265.—Evidence as to the means adopted 
of finding books in the London Library, 7267.—His 
catalogue of this library has no press-marks, 7269. 
—MS. press-marks are used for the librarians, but 
not for readers, 7270.—A mere series of numbers 
not sufficient for finding books in so large a library 
as the Museum, 7271—Upon examining the tract 
referred to in a former part of witness’s evidence, 
describing operations against a town called Africa, 
in Africa, admits that he was wrong in condemn- 
ing the mode of entering this work in the new 
catalogue, 7279.—Objects to the entry of Petrus 
Martyr under “ Anglerius;” is aware that it is 
so entered in “ Mazziuchelli’s Scrittori d'Italia,” 
7281-85. —- Different systems of cataloguing pre- 
vail in different countries: Antonio, the Spanish 
bibliographer, has taken the Christian names 
of the authors as the leading name, 7286.— 
Is still of opinion that Petrus Martyr, the name by 
which he is best known in England, the proper 
name under which to enter his works, 7288.— 
Witness objects to changes of system, as causing 
great confusion, 7b.—Objects to the plan of cata- 
loguing works as anonymous where the authors are 
well known, 7290.—Instances D’Israeli’s ** Alroy,” 
and Galt’s “ Ayrshire Legatees,” 1b.— Objects also 
to the entries of Scott’s works separately under their 
titles, and afterwards under “Scott,” 7293.—Con- 
siders that it would have been quite sufficient to put 
all his novels under his own name, 7b.—To facilitate 
the finding of works contained in collections, would 
have at the end an alphabetical index of all the 
authors included in these collections, and a reference 
to the pages where they are enumerated, 7297.— 
Would enter Pietro Lombardi under « Pietro,” 
because he in common with many writers of the 
middle ages is best known by his Christian name, 
7299-7300. 


Cochrane, John George, Esq. (Second examination.)— 


The paper and printing of the first catalogue of 
the London Library, with two supplements, cost 
1002.; and the second catalogue, 330/., 8899.— 
As tothe number of entries in these catalogues 
compared with the number of books, 8900.—Is 
still of opinion that his former objection to the 
mode of cataloguing “ Africa, Town of,” is valid, 
8902.—Note in support of this opinion, i.—This 
tract should be catalogued under Charles V., 8903. 
— Evidence explanatory of witness’s method of 
cataloguing similar works, 8907-12. — Further 
observations in elucidation of parts of witness’s 
previous evidence, in reply to questions 7249 to 
7255, in reference to the entries “ Amhurst, 
Terre Filius,” ‘Peter Martyr,” and others, 8913.— 
Has prepared an estimate of the labour and cost 
of preparing and printing 1,500 copies (including 
paper) of a catalogue of printed books in the British 
Museum, in double columns, 9 volumes, 4to, to be 
printed similar to the Hamburgh Commercial 
Library catalogue, but with a wider and longer 
page, to range with Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica, 
8916.—Estimate of number of volumes and entries, 
8920.—Would employ 10 competent persons to 
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Cochrane, Mr. John George—continued. 


catalogue, who could make 60 entries a day, and 
complete the whole in about two years and a half, 
ib.—Would pay these persons at from 2d. to 3d. per 
title: at the highest rate the cost of the labour 
would be 5,6752., ib.—The corrections, additions, 
and cross-references to be made by the proper 
officers of the Museum, 7b.—Estimates the cost of 
paper and printing at 10,9882. 12s., and of cata- 
loguing at 5,675/. making the total expense, 
16,6632. 12s., i6.—Would exclude from this cata- 
logue all single entries of works included in large 
collections, giving only a syllabus of their contents ; 
single sermons; alllezal, medical, and other theses ; 
the Civil War Tracts, and the Pamphlets on the 
French Revolution, i.—Would also give an index 
of all the authors contained in the various collections 
not included in the general catalogue, 7b.— A similar 
syllabus suggested by Baber, the late Librarian, in 
his evidence before the House of Commons’ Com- 
mittee in 1836, 8920-23.—Deficiencies in the library, 
in respect of particular books, pointed out, 8924-25. 
—Strongly objects to include such collections as 
the Civil War Tracts in a general alphabetical'cata- 
logue, 8928.—Produces a catalogue of the London 
Institution Library, and refers to an entry therein to 
show the difficulty of arranging such works, 7b.— 
Considers no two persons would agree upon a mode 
of alphabetically arranging that collection, 1b.— 
Would include all tracts and similar works under 
their several subjects, 8929.—The catalogue of the 
London Institution Library, above referred to, a 
classed catalogue of miscellaneous tracts and 
pamphlets, independent of the general catalogue 
of the library, and entirely excluded therefrom, 
8932.—W ould place the speech of Major-General 
Philip Skippon, at Reading, under Army, with a 
cross reference to Skippon, 8935.—Observations 
upon the mode of cataloguing tracts in‘this eata- 
logue, 76.—On examining the new Museum cata- 
logue under Army, could not find one of the tracts 
occupying 40 pages, in the London Institution Cata- 
logue, 26.—The removal of the 50,000 Civil War 
Tracts, and the 30,000 tracts on the French Revo- 
lution, will greatly relieve the general catalogue, 
8937.—Considers such works, when alphabetically 
arranged, useless for all purposes of reference, ib.— 
The bulk of the Museum catalogue unnecessarily 
increased by the system of cross-references, 8938.— 
Gives a list of various collected works, amounting to 
210 volumes, including 3,853 separate pieces, which, 
by the plan suggested by wiiness, should be cata- 
logued under the general title, and each tract once 
entered under that head, and not repeated else- 
where, except in the index at the end, 7b. —The 
entries of single books also unnecessarily nu- 
merous: as an example, mentions a catalogue of 
the Abbotsford Library, compiled by witness, 
which will be entered no less than five times, viz., 
twice already under ‘* Abbotsford,’ and in the 
list of the ‘“‘ Maitland Club Books;” and three 
more times under “* Catalogue,”— under witness's 
name as compiler, —and once under ** Sir Walter 
Scott,” as the possessor, ib.—Objects also to the 
system of cataloguing novels first published anony- 
mously, and afterwards avowed, 8939.— Neither 
Scott’s Anne of Geierstein nor Hope’s Anas: 
tasius in the Museum library, <.—Does not know 
whether the books published by clubs, come under 
the Copyright Act, should think they would, 8942. 
—The Museum ought also to have had two copies 
of the Abbotsford catalogue, 8943. —Piteairn’s 
Collection of Criminal Trials not in the list of the 
Bannatyne books in the Museum, 8950.—Is cer- 
tain the book was published and sold to the public 
by this Society, ib.—Further objections to certain 
entries in the Museum catalogue, 8950-&3.—Spe- 
cification of several works published by societies 
which are not in the Museum library, respecting 
which no doubt can exist as to the right of the 
Museum to them under the Copyright Act, 8954.-— 
Witness remarks, also, the absence from the cata- 
logue, under ‘* Arabie Anthology,” of De Sacy’s work 
under this title, 8954-56.—Has already expressed 
an opinion, that the rules for the preparation of the 
catalogue are in a great degree unnecessary, but 
allows that he has not paid such strict attention 
to them as to give a decided opinion upon the 
matter, 8961-65. 


Coins.—(See Antiquities, Collection of.) 


COLLECTIONS IN THE MusEum :— 


Antiquities.—(See Antiquities, Collection of.) 

Botanical.—(See Botanical Collection.) 

Conchological.—(See Conchological and Zoological 
Collections.) 

Drawings.—(See Prints and Drawings.) 

Entomological.—(See Entomological and Zoologi- 
cal Collections.) 

Ethnographical.—(See Antiquities, Collection of.) 

Fossils.—(See Mineralogical and Zoological Col- 
lections.) 

Geological.—See Geological, Mineralogical, and 
Zoological Collections.) 

Ichthyological.—_( See Zoological Collection.) 

Mammalia,—(See Zoological Collection.) 

Manuscripts.—(See Manuscripts, Collection of.) 

Minerals.—(See Mineralogical Collection.) 

Marbles and Statues.—(See Antiquities, Collection 
of.) 

Ornithological.—(See Zoological Collection.) 

Paleontology.—( See Mineralogical and Palzonto- 
logical Collections.) 

Prints and Drawings.—(See Prints and Drawings.) 

Printed Books,—(See Library of British Mu- 
seum.) 


CoLLeGce or SuRGEONS.—(See Museum of Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons.) 


Collier, John Payne, Esq. (Analysis of his evidence. )— 
Has been 40 years acquainted with the reading~ 
room of the British Museum, 5004,—Witness’s 
attendance varied with the work upon which he 
was engaged, 5005: — When collecting mate- 
rials for the history of the stage and drama, 
was a frequent attendant, 7b.—Considers the Mu- 
seum collection relating to the English stage, very 
fine, perhaps the finest in England, but with con- 
siderable deficiencies, 5008.—The Bodleian Li- 
brary contains plays and early works on the stage, 
not in the British Museum, and the library at 
Cambridge contains works which are neither in 
the Bodleian nor the Museum library, 26.—The 
opportunities of supplying these deficiencies of 
very rare occurrence, 5009.— Evidence as to 
sufficiency of accommodation in the reading- 
room, 5010.—A few standing desks would be 
an improvement, 5011.—The catalogues incon- 
yeniently placed, 5013—They might be placed 
in a room by themselves, immediately adjacent 
to the reading-room, 5015.— Always well satis- 
fied with the conduct of the attendants in the 
reading-room, 5016.—Thinks the non-increase in 
the number of readers, caused chiefly by the de- 
fective catalogue, 5017.—Has frequently gone to 
other places to consult books on this account, 2b. 
—The compilation of a good catalogue un- 
doubtedly difficult, but the difficulties not insur- 
mountable, 5018.—Advocates a printed catalogue, 
5019.—Its advantages over manuscript described, 
5019-26.—Looking to the advantages generally of 
a printed as compared with a manuscript catalogue, 
is decidedly in favour of a printed catalogue, 5021. 
—wWith a printed catalogue a book can be found 
in less than half the time than with a manuscript 
catalogue, 5027.—Has often searched the eata- 
logue, and been unable to find the book he 
wanted, although it was regularly entered, 7b,— 
The complaints of books known to be in the 
Library not being entered in the catalogue really 
complaints against the catalogue itself, in which 
these books were entered, although the entry 
could not be found, 7b.—The difficulty of adding 
to a printed catalogue its greatest disadvantage, 
*5028.—This might be met by printing the catalogue 
up to a certain date, and making the subsequent 
entries in manuscript in a supplemental volume; 
this supplement, when of sufficient size to be of 
use to readers, to be printed and added as a sup- 
plement to the great printed catalogue, 7b,—Con- 
sulting two catalogues consequent upon this ar- 
rangement a small evil compared with the present 
system, 5029.—Has paid considerable attention to 
the subject of the catalogue, and admits the 
existence of difficulties, but not such as cannot be 
overcome, 5030.—Mr. Panizzi’s difficulties con- 
sidered and hpw to overcome them, 5031-—In 
cataloguing anonymous works, would take the 
most significant part of the subject, 5032.— 
In such cases the entry must necessarily as- 
sume the character of a class catalogue, 5034,.— 
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Collier, John Payne, Esq.—continued. 


The arrangement of the new catalogue, in 
respect of the various entries under “ Account,” 
defective, 5034.—These should all properly be 
catalogued under their subject matter, 7,—The 
best way of cataloguing ‘An authentic Narrative of 
the Campaign of 1815, comprising a cireumstantial 
detail of the Battle of Waterloo” considered, 5035. 
—By Mr. Panizzi’s system cross references are 
always necessary ; by witness’s plan they are neces- 
sary only in difficult and complicated titles, 6037. 
—The various entries in the new catalogue under 
the head “Account” again considered, showing 
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the difficulty of finding any of the works under | 


this head, 5039.—Has never looked in the old 
catalogue for the works under “Account,” 7b.— 
This catalogue has many defects, but these could 


easily be remedied, 5040.—The old catalogue © 


under “Account” has very properly only those 
entries which relate to money, 5044.-Would cata- 
logue ‘“‘ A concise and true Account of the Modern 
Cannibals’ Religion,” under Cannibals or Religion, 
and not under Account, as inserted in the new cata- 
logue, 5045-48.—Admits that some of the instances 
mentioned by Mr. Panizzi are difficulties, but not 
insuperable difficulties, 5049. Has read attentively 
the rules for the compilation of the new catalogue, 
5050.—Considers them far too numerous and too 
stringent ; that more should be left to the discretion 
of the person compiling the catalogue, 5051.— 
Thinks 20 rules quite sufficient; 91 rules may 
be necessary to be observed, but not necessary to be 
imposed, 5054.—A perfect catalogue of the Mu- 
seum Library impossible to be made, 5055.—If the 
Trustees, after correcting such errors in arrange- 
ment as might speedily have been made, had printed 
the old catalogue, they would have acted most wisely, 
and have conferred a lasting benefit upon literature 
and literary men, %.—Thinks Mr. Panizzi, in 
preparing the new cataloeue, has studied his own 
reputation more than the wants of literary men, 
5055-60.— With the correction of sorae of the more 
obvious errors, would print at once the manuscript 
catalogue, taking care also to make it strictly 
alphabetical, 5056—This might be done by an 
examination of the proof-sheets from the printers 
5057.—Desires to see a printed catalogue upon 
the plan suggested by witness to Lord Ellesmere, 
but failing that, would print the old catalogue 
as it stands at present, with such corrections 
as can be expeditiously made, 5061.—Reasons 
for supposing that his plan would take a shorter 
time to prepare than that now in preparation 
by Mr. Panizzi, 5062.—The compiler, under Mr. 
Panizzi’s plan, makes 60 entries a day of six hours, 
5062.—Thinks this very little, and that at least 120 


entries ought to be made in that time, 7b.—To | 


accelerate the progress of the catalogue would em- 
ploy more persons upon it, and of superior qualifica- 
tions, and at a better rate of remuneration than those 
now employed, 76.— Would employ upon this work 
only men of education, ability, and character, pos- 
sessing the requisite testimonials from Universities, 
and likewise those who were not only capable and 
competent, but willing to do the work, 5063.— 
Moreover would place the whole under the ma- 
nagement of Mr. Panizzi, the most competent man 
to be found ; would give him the entire superintend- 
ence of it, %.—And if assistance were required, 
would take care that it was afforded, and that such 
persons were placed over the general body of cata- 
loguers as would be sure fo detect inefficiency, id,— 
Finally, as an inducement to exertion, and as a 
valuable additional security, every man importantly 
employed upon the catalogue should have his name 
made prominent in the preface, and that he should 
thus feel that his reputation as a scholar and a 
linguist as well as that of the Keeper of the Printed 
Books, would be involved in the result of their united 
exertions, %.—By employing persons competent 
not only to make entries but'to correct them, the 
general supervision would fall less heavily upon the 
Keeper of Printed Books than heretofore, 5064.— 
Has carefully caleulated the labour, and estimates 
that every entry may be made in four years, 5065. 
—Believes that the whole could be ‘done in that 
time, allowing only the same amount of work per 
day as that now done, and that it would take 
another year to print it, 72.—Agrees with Mr. 


Panizzi, that no part of the manuscript ought to go 
to press until the whole is ready to be printed; but: 
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Collier, John Payne, Esy.—continued. 


when the whole manuscript was completed, would 
distribute it among 20 or 30, or even more, printers, 
if it were necessary, that the catalogue might be 
worked off with the utmost despatch, 26.—Further 
details of witness’s proposed plan, in respect of 
numbers to be employed and rate of remuneration 
to be granted, 5066.—The cost for salaries would be 
3,700/. a year; this a considerable increase upon the 
present expenditure for this service, but far more 
economical in the end than Mr. Panizzi’s plan, 
5066.—Data upon which witness calculated that the 
catalogue, wpon his own plan, could be completed 
in four years, 5067-68.—Mr. Panizzi computes the 
necessary entries at one million, 5069.—Thinks this 
calculation excessive, 5070.—If the present cata- 
logue of the King’s Library and the Grenville 
Library are considered sufficient in themselves, and 
were excluded from the general catalogue, thinks it 
might be printed in three years, 5071.—Would 
include all the tracts in the general catalogue, 
although they are separately catalogued, 5072— 
The catalogue of tracts badly arranged, and defec- 
tive in many respects, ib.—Cataloguing this eollec- 
tion unusually troublesome, from the great number 
of anonymous publications, 5073.—Estimates the 
single entries for the general catalogue at the same 
number as the books in the Museum, viz. 435,000, 
that the increased entries, from the number of sepa- 
rate tracts and other works bound in one volume, 
would be compensated and balanced by the number 
of works consisting of more than one volume, of 
which one entry only would be required, 5076«77.— 
Is aware of the practice of binding up several 
volumes in one, 5981.—Objects to this practice, id. 
—Also to the expensive description of binding, 
2b.—Inconvenience resulting from binding many 
volumes in one, ib.—Garrick’s Plays formerly 
bound from five to eight in one volume, in con- 
sequence of the inconvenience of this practice 
have recently been separated, 5082. These also 
examples of extravagant binding, ib.—Deseription 
of Maitland’s Index to the Lambeth Library, 
5085.—This Index an instance of facilities afforded 
by cataloguing upon proper principles, 5086.— 
If useful in a small library, it is far more desirable 
in a larger one, and equally attainable, 5086-87.— 
Recommends the catalogue of the Lambeth Li- 
brary asa pattern for the Museum Library, 5089,— 
Would print the Museum Catalogue in 8vo, as most 
convenient to the public, and in double columns, 
5091.—Has made no calculation of the price at 
which the catalogue might be sold to the public, 
5092.—Is disposed to advocate a small price, some- 
thing below prime cost, for the sake of literary men, 
7b.—Would have it published in parts, ‘.—As 
well as the printed catalogue, advocates the pro- 
priety of an elaborate manuscript catalogue for 
the security of property in the Museum, and this 
should be made and extended as the means were 
afforded, 5095.—The reference in the catalogue 
should contain the year in which each work was 
published, 5096.—The catalogue proposed by wit- 
ness would include, at the least, all books in the 
Museum not already in a printed catalogue, 5098, 
—If this could not be attained, would prefer print- 
ing a list of all accessions to the library since 1819 
(the date of the present printed catalogue), ina 
separate form, 7b.—The existence of manuscript 
catalogues in the different European libraries no 
reason why the catalogue of the British Museum 
should not be printed, 5099.—The circumstances so 
widely different that no comparison could properly 
be made, 76,—As an Englishman, would rather set 
a great example than follow a poor precedent, 5100. 
—Wants to have that kind of catalogue which will 
render the collection in the Museum most useful 
to the community at Jarge, 5101.—A catalogue is 
sufficient if it refers a reader with certainty to the 
particular book he requires, 5102.—Witness’s sug- 
gestion is to have a printed catalogue, or Index 
Librorum, in place of that now in progress, 5103.— 
Some entries in Maitland’s Catalogue of the Lam- 
beth Library compared with the entries of the 
same works in the new catalogue of the Museum, 
ib.—The latter much more diffuse, but not more 
explanatory than the former, 7b.—The catalogue 
suggested by witness should be compiled upon the 
same principle as the Catalogue of the Lambeth 
Library, 7b.—Proposes this catalogue as an ex- 
ample of brevity and sufficiency, 5104.—Such brief 
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Collier, John Payne, Esq.—continued. 


entries sufficient for bibliographers, who only seek 
from the catalogue a direction where: to find the 
work they require, 5106.—Objects to the principle 
of the new catalogue; but does not complain of 
any want of accuracy in the entries, 5109.—Some 
details are given which are not required, and abbre- 
viations in other cases made, withholding informa- 
tion most likely to be wanted, 7b.—The library of 
the Museum deficient in works on English litera- 
ture; it has many rare and valuable books, but also 
great deficiences, which have not been supplied as 
oceasions offered, 5110.—Specifies the poets and 
pamphleteers of the reigns of Elizabeth and James, 
and of a still earlier period, whose works are not 
in the Museum, 5111.—Complains more especially 
that the Museum does not contain a single edition 
of Wordsworth’s works, 7b.—Believes this is caused 
by the duty of procuring new works devolving upon 
a person in the Secretary's office, instead of one 
from the Department of Printed Books, 5112.— 
Does not think time would be saved by printing the 
titles instead of transcribing them for the catalogue, 
5115.—Further details in respect of the manner 
of proceeding with the entries in the proposed new 
catalogue, 5116-7.—Rare and valuable books very 
properly distinguished by their binding, 5119.—The 
condition of the Cracherode books, all of them 
handsomely bound, at variance with Mr. Panizzi’s 
evidence, that handsomely bound books are taken 
greater care of than those bound in ordinary 
style, 2b.— Garrick’s Plays are bound in yellow 
morocco, an unnecessarily expensive style, for 
such works, 5120-21.— Evidence as to the class 
of readers in the reading-room, 5122.— All the 
readers would adyocate a new catalogue, 5123.— 
Believes that the number of readers would be 
enormously increased if the catalogues were im- 
proved, 2.—Definition of a useful catalogue, 5124. 
—Prior to the accessions to the Library, in conse- 
quence of the increased Parliamentary Grants, the 
Museum was very deficient in foreign literature, 
5127-28.—These deficiencies have 1o a great extent 
been remedied, 5129.—Thinks that the 10,0002. a 
year voted by Parliament would be better ex- 
pended in compiling a catalogue than in the pur- 
chase of books which can be procured at any time, 
5130. 


Collier, John Payne, Esq. (Second examination.)—Ex- 


planation of that part of witness’s former evidence 
and letter to the Commissioners, where reference is 
made to Mr. Panizzi’s knowledge of English litera- 
ture which has given rise to some misconception. 
Denies that he intended, or offered, any discourtesy 
to Mr, Panizziin that letter, inasmuch as he did 
not claim to be better informed, even upon English 
literature than that gentleman, but simply asserted 
that he (witness) was better informed upon English 
literature than upon that of Italy, 6214.—Has no 
feeling but that of great respect for Mr. Panizzi, 
knows his talents and acquirements, and always 
treats him with the utmost respect, and has 
experienced from him uniform civility, and in 
speaking of Mr. Panizzi, refers to him simply as 
the advocate of a bad system, 76.—Thinks the 
number of frequenters of the reading-room would 
be rapidly increased if a sufficient catalogue for 
finding books and for the purposes of literary men 
were provided, 6215.-—The quality as well as the 
number of readers would be also inereased by these 
means, 7).—The paucity of readers in foreign 
libraries, the consequence of manuscript and im- 
perfect catalogues, i.—If the gentlemen em- 
ployed upon the Museum catalogue were paid 
according to the work done, the entries would be 
increased from 60 to 120 a-day, 6216.—If short 
entries are determined upon, with the present 
force the whole could be completed in two years, 
ib. —Is certain that 25 or 30 entries could be 


‘made in the hour, 6217.—Has proved this by the 


books in his own library, 6218.—Would employ 
gentlemen conversant with the different languages, 
6219.—Estimates the expenses of compiling the 
catalogue at 6,600/, 6223.—Thinks the cataloguers 
should proceed shelf by shelf, 6224.—That it 
would make 25 octayo volumes, printed in double 
columns, 6226.—Believes most of the readers in 
the Museum would be satisfied with a supplement 
to the catalogue of. 1819, excluding those books 
of which catalogues have been already printed, 


Collier, John Payne, Esq.—continued. 


6227.—This, however, would cause the incon- 
venience of a reference to five catalogues instead 
of one, 6228.—Approves of the system of press- 
marks which has been | objected to by. several 
witnesses ; considers that time is eventually saved 
by it, 6229.—Advocates an alphabetical catalogue 
without an index, 6230.—If this were printed, 
would send copies to all the public libraries in 
the kingdom, 6231.—Such a catalogue would 
be of. great. service to bibliographers, 6232. 
—These never content with the titles, however 
fully given, but always require the books them- 
selves, 2.—Believes that he has at least 100 
books in his own. library of which there are 
no copies in the Museum, but is not quite certain 
of this on account of the confused state of the 
catalogue, 6233.—Defective entry in respect of 
‘“«The Encomium of Lady Pecunia, or the Praise of 
Money,” ib.—Had great trouble in finding this 
work in the catalogue; it ought to have heen 
entered under Barnfield's name, 7b.—Eventually 
discovered it under the head of the fourth title of 
the book—‘*Poems in Divers Humours,” by 
Richard Barnfield, 7b. — In preparing a cata- 
logue for the Museum, would begin, de novo, 
by taking down the books from the. shelves, 
6243-4.— Would not copy from any of the existing 
catalogues, to avoid the risk of copying -errors, 
ib.—Would first prepare the condensed catalogue, 
and afterwards, according to the convenience and 
means of the Museum, a more elaborate one, 6246. 
—How witness would deal with a volume of/pam- 
phlets in several languages, 6248-9.— And also 
with respect to translations, 6258.—Details of 
witness’s estimate of the number of entries which 
could be made, in a day, 6259—Considers 120 
entries could be made by one person in six 
hours, 6263.—And that at the close of each 
day, the entries on slips should be alphabetically 
arranged, 6265.— This would make the final 
arrangement much easier, 7.—Estimates that the 
catalogue could be completed in two _ years, 
and printed in one year, 6268.—Agrees with Mr. 
Panizzi that not a line should be worked off until 
all the copy is completed, 26.—Would have fewer 
and shorter rules, and would leave more to the 
discretion of the superintendent of the cataloguers 
than is now done, 6269:\—Has calculated that 
the 435,000 volumes in the Museum, by cross- 
references, would cause about 750,000 entries, 
6270.—Does not object to cross-references, con- 
siders them necessary, and opposes complicated 
rules for the purpose of lessening their number, 
6271. — The catalogue of 1819 (a very valuable 
one to the readers of the Museum) was made 
without other rules than those agreed upon be- 
tween the two compilers, ib. — Never heard of 
any complaints of this catalogue from the readers 
in the reading-room, 6272.—Allows that it has 
many defects, but the advantages more than coun- 
terbalance them, 7b.—Printing the present reading- 
room catalogue, now partly print and partly 
manuscript, would be advantageous, 7.—Does not 
recommend such a course, preferring a catalogue 
upon the plan suggested by witness to the Com- 
missioners, 6274.—In his estimate of the number 
of entries has allowed for cross-references, 6277.— 
The number of volumes in the Museum not 
accurately known even to Mr. Panizzi, 6277-9.— 
Further evidence in respect of “* Poems in Divers 
Humours,” previously referred to in witness’s evi- 
dence (6233), 6281-91—Good cataloguers should 
possess extensive knowledge of literature, and 
only persons so qualified should be employed, 
6296.—Could obtain, without difficulty, the ser- 
vice of such persons, ib.—The first edition of 
Barnfield’s work is worth perhaps’ 10. guineas, 
the copy in the Museum is not worth 10s,, 
6297-8.—The duplicates of works in the Mu- 
seum might advantageously be used for the 
purpose of aiding the formation of public libraries 
in all the large provincial towns, 6299,—Would 
part with duplicates, even of rare works, if they 
were sent where they could be of greater service 
than in the Museum, 6300.—The entries of. extra 


_copies in the catalogue might be abbreviated, 7. 


Would, in certain cases, send away. copies of 
different editions, 6301.—Would leave this to the 
discretion of the Trustees, aided by the keeper of 
printed books, 6304.—Is aware of the careless way 
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Collier, John Payne,’ Esq. 


in which duplicate books were formerly parted with, 
but considers that, being warned by the past, 
greater discretion and judgment would be shown in 
future, 6307.—The distribution of gift copies would 
depend upon the terms of the gift, 6308.—Contem- 
plates the distribution of duplicates of all useful 
and important works, and that even the rarer works 
might in some cases be advantageously used, 6310. 
—Would deal as freely with gift copies, where no 
stipulation was made, as with works acquired by 
purchase, or copyright, 6312.—Is of opinion that 
copyright books may be disposed of by the Museum 
in any way considered most advantageous to the 
public, 6313.—If the Trustees have no power to 
distribute these books, Parliament should give the 
power for the general benefit of the community, 
6318.—Should look upon these public libraries as 
so many branches of the Museum library, 6320.— 
The Museum might lend them only, and still 
retain power to recall them, if necessary, 6321.— 
This plan free from the objections of the former 
system of sale or exchange, id—Has never con- 
templated attaching a lending library, composed 
of duplicates, to the Museum, 6325.—Is desirous 
that the utmost facilities should be afforded to 
persons who come to the Museum library, ib.— 
Witness, in justification of the decided tone of his 
evidence, mentions his long acquaintance with lite- 
rature, particularly antiquarian literature, and that 
at present he is librarian to the Duke of Devonshire, 
treasurer of the Society of Antiquaries, treasurer of 
the Camden Society, director of the Shakespeare 
society, and a member of the Council of the Royal 
Society of Literature, id. 


Collier, John Payne, Esq. (Third examination. )—Has 


searched the catalogue since his last examination 
and discovered the work of “ Barnfield ” referred 
to in witness’s evidence (6233-40, 6281-95), and 
found the entry in the catalogue under “ Poetz 
Angli,” 6476-78.—Missed this entry on his former 
search, probably on account of the indistinctness 
and confusion of the manuscript entries, 6479-80. 


(Fourth examination.) 
— Further explanation of witness’s evidence 


(6476-80), reference to the entry of the works of | 


Barnfield in the catalogue, and accounts for not 
having found it from having referred to an older 
catalogue than that in ordinary use, which did 
not contain the entry, as stated by witness, but 
that the catalogue of the reading-room did contain 
such entry, 6517.—The older catalogue constantly 
in use in the reading-room, and, at the period of 
witness’s search was upon the desk where the more 
perfect catalogue was kept, 6518.—Did not know, at 
the time that he was not consulting the usual cata- 
logue; any reader liable to the same mistake, 6520. 
— Both catalogues are partly printed and partly 
manuscript, 6522.—Was not aware previously that 
there were two catalogues in the reading-room, be- 
lieved that the older one had been long removed, 
6523.—Poetee Angli contained in both catalogues, 
but Barnfield’s name is not mentioned in the older 
catalogue, 6525.—Did not observe that the older 
catalogue was without press-marks, 6528.—Com- 
plains that the entry in the catalogue containing 
Barnfield’s name did not specify that one of the 
works was a forgery; and that from an inspection 
of the catalogue alone it might be taken for a book 
200 years older than it really is, 6527. 


Commirrers oF TrusteEs.—(See Trustees and Man- 


agement.) 


CoNcHOLOGICAL CoLLECTION :— 


This collection very favourably arranged for study, 


creatures which fabricate these shells as necessary 
as of the stuffed skins of birds or of mammalia in 
connexion with their skeletons, 7. 2586.—These 
soft animals require to be preserved in some pre- 
serving liquor, ib. 2599.—This troublesome, and 
requires skill, but not very expensive, 7b, 2600.— 
Exhibits specimens of preserved animals; de- 
scription thereof, ib, 2600.—Examples in elucida- 
tion of the proper system of arrangement, 7b. 2600. 
—Suggests simple explanatory statements, id. 2600. 
—By such additions the conchological collection 
would be equal in the information afforded to the 
collection of mammalia, supposing their skeletons 
were equally prepared, ib. 2600.—(See also Zo- 


_ ological Collection.) 
Cooley, William Desborough, Esq. (Analysis of his evi- 


dence. )—Is a member of the Geographical Society, 
and Secretary of the Hackluyt Society, and has 
been a reader at the British Museum for 28 years, 
4697-98.—Great improvements have in that time 
been made, 4699.—The reading room might be 
still further improved by making it a select library 
of indexes, 4700.—The catalogue, to those not con- 
versant with the system, not easy of reference, 
4701.—It is necessary to know the author’s name, 
and in some cases, as in that of Transactions of 
Learned Societies, the place of publication must 
also be known before the work can be found, 4702. 
—Was on one occasion unable to procure a 
work well known to be in the library, because 
he could not find it in the catalogue, ib.—The 
volumes of the catalogues are inconveniently 
large and heavy, and from this cause are fre- 
quently not returned to their places when done 
with, 4703.—Particulars of certain works, which 
witness thinks it would be desirable to place in the 
reading room, 4704-7.—Transactions of Academies 
might also with great benefit be placed in the read- 
ing room, 4708.—Example of the difficulties to 
Students from not having ready access to such 
works, 7.—Would select the transactions of the 
principal societies in Europe for the last 10 or 12 
years, and have them kept in the reading-room, 
4709.—Beyond that time, the information col- 
lected in these books becomes absorbed in text- 
books, and is given to the public in other forms, id. 
— The. last volumes are, generally speaking, 
inaccessible to ordinary students, but  indis- 
pensable to those who would wish to know what 
Is going on in the learned world, i.—The rules 
for procuring books impede research, 4710.— 
The necessity of knowing the title of a book 
a severe condition, 2. — Many students require 
information as to the best authors upon parti- 
cular subjects, before they select the particular 
work they wish to read, 7b.—The supply of index 
books and works of reference to the reading-room, 
as recommended by witness, would to a great 
extent obviate this defect 4711.—If this were done, 
the time of the attendants would be saved, and stu- 
dents would have within their reach those books 
which could guide them as to their further opera- 
tions, %b._Has frequently experienced the want of 
a general printed catalogue, 4712.—Would print 
the catalogue as it exists at present, in sucha form 
that the matter set up would not be less useful by 
the lapse of time, 4713.—Explanation of witness’s 
views upon the subject, 4714.—Would have the 
titles set up in letter-press, and then stereotyped, 
4715.—Would stereotype a page of titles, and then 
cut them up separately, after working, ib.—Sup- 
posed advantages of this plan, 4717.—By this plan 
the alphabetical catalogue might be completed, 
and then the casts re-arranged, and classed cata- 
logues printed, 4719.—The classed catalogues 


and on this account very valuable, Owen, 2586.— might be advantageously sold, 7.—Has calculated 

It is valuable also without reference to the arrange- that the printed catalogue would make 40 volumes ry 
ment, ib. 2586.—It is numerically superior to the in 8vo, 4721.—Witness made a catalogue of 7000 Hie 
same class of objects in the Garden of Plants, but titles for his own use, 4722.—It is both an alpha- ‘i 
far inferior to the collection of a private individual betical and classed geographical catalogue, 4725-26. i 
in London, 7. 2588.—This collection (Mr. Cu- —Knows of no large catalogue, nor of any one a 


ming’s, of Gower-street) exceeds in number by one- 
fourth the collection of the Museum, or any other 
collection in Europe, 7b. 2890.—The absence of 
the animals to which the shells belong a deficiency 
which must strike every naturalist, 7b. 2586.— 
Shells simply skeletons of the animals; a collection 
of conchological specimens, therefore, is to mol- 
lusca what a collection of skeletons is to the class 
mammialia, 7b, 2586.—An exhibition of the soft 


near the size of the Museum catalogue, having 
been printed or stereotyped, 4727,—Further details 
in respect of the plan of printing the catalogue 
proposed by witness, 4729-32.—Would print, in a 
cheap form, for the reading room, all “ Additions 
to the Library,” and still continue printing the 
general catalogue, 4733.—By witness’s plan there 
would be a stereotyped title for every book in the 
Museum, from which might be printed first the 
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Cooley, William Desborough, Esq.—continued. 


general catalogue, and afterwards, by the same 
east, a classed catalogue, in any form which might 
be determined upon, 4734.—All mistakes in the 
old catalogue should be corrected, 4735-37.—Wit- 
ness’s plan, if practicable, would obviate the diffi- 
culty in printing from incomplete manuscript, of 
subsequent reference, and interpolations, 4738.— 
To make room in the reading room for the works 
of reference and recent Transactions of Learned 
Societies, would remove the bulk of the Parlia- 
mentary Papers, and keep only the indexes, 4746. 
—During witness’s long period of attendance at 
the Museum, has met with uniform attention from 
the officers of the establishment, who were always 
willing to render him every assistance, 4747-49. 


Copyrieur Act :— f 
The collection of works due under this Act per- 


formed in the Secretary’s office, Forshall, 831 ; 
Panizzi, 8998.—This Act formerly much evaded by 
publishers, but not so much now, Forshall, 32.— 
Means adopted to-check these evasions, 7b. 833-34, 
1475, 1482-85, 1441.—The publishers are bound, 
under the Act, to deliver the books at the Mu- 
seum, 7b. 1440.—They merely deliver the book; 
they are not bound to deliver an account: this 


sometimes, but not often furnished, ib. 1448.— 
The London publishers supply the library sooner | 


or later with forty-nine fiftieths of the books pub- 
lished, 7b. 1444.—Thinks this must be a great 
mistake, and that nothing like that proportion are 
received, Panizzt, 8996.—Of the books published 
in the provinces, many are never sent, and very 
few of those from Scotland or Ireland, and none at 
all from the colonies, 7b. 8997.—Believes this Act 
much more extensively evaded than is supposed 
by the Secretary, 7b. 9003.—Measures adopted to 
enforce the provisions of the Copyright, Act, For- 
shall, 1477-1480.—The Act not sufficiently strin- 
gent, Panizzi, 9004.—Under the new Act the 
books should be delivered within a month, con- 
tinuing in force seven years from the date of 
publication, ib. 9005.—By the old Act the Museum 
was bound to claim them, 2b. 9006.—The penalty of 
non-compliance with the provisions of the Act a 
fine recoverable before a magistrate, ib. 9005.— 
An extension of this Act to prints would greatly 
benefit the Museum, and not be injurious to the 
trade, Carpenter, 3587. 


Corney, Bolton, Esq. (Analysis of his evidence.)—Has 


attended the Museum for the last 15 years, for the 
purpose of prosecuting his studies in English lite- 
rature, 6090-91.—Cannot say that the advantages 
derived from his visits equalled his expectations or 
desires, as he has never undertaken any work with- 
out having been compelled to seek elsewhere for 
books, 6092.—The deficiency of the library in 
respect of certain works described, 7b.—Thinks the 
best way to remedy these defects would be to have 
a person in the library well acquainted with its con- 
tents, who should carefully read over all the 
catalogues as they arrived, 6093.—The first edition 
of all works of merit should find immediate place 
in the library, and secondly, the best edition of each 
author, 7. —Gives examples of inferior editions 
retained, and of the exclusion of first editions from 
the library, 7.—The books here referred to have 
lately come into the market and might haye been 
purchased at a moderate price, 6094.—Never sug- 
gestedthe purchase of any ofthese books in “ Libri 
Desiderati,” 6095.—Did not know there was such 
a book in the Museum ; would frequently have sug- 
gested additions to the library if he had known of 
this book, 6096.— Objects to the new catalogue 
because of the time it will take to complete it, 6098. 
—The reading-room catalogue very inconvenient for 
consultation, 6099.—No annoyance connected with 
literature at all equal to the labour of searching 
through these 80 folio volumes, .—Three copies 
are wanted in the reading-room to mitigate the ob- 
structions to searches, %—Only one catalocue of 
the Royal Library kept in the reading-room, and 
that is not suffered to be moved from the desk, i6.— 
Has long felt the want of a printed catalocue of the 
Museum Library, 6104.—How witness would get 
over the difficulties connected with the catalorue 
6104.—Considers the octavo catalogue of 1819 ‘suf. 
ficient for all the purposes of research ; would make 
this the nucleus of the collection, ib.— Would com- 
mence with two separate catalogues, the present 


Corney, Bolton, Esq.—continued. 


eight-volume catalogue, and a supplementary one to 
contain future additions to the library, 7b. 6105.— 
Would reprint the catalogue of the Royal Library 
eitheryerbatim or in acondensed form,?b.—This cata- 
logue never offered forsale for less than 10 guineas ; 
far too high a price for students, ib.—It might be 
got into three octavo volumes, 2b.—Thinks it would 
simplify the matter to haye separate catalogues for 
the several collections, 7,—Nearly all the collec- 
tions of books bequeathed to the Museum, upon the 
condition of being kept separate, 2b.—Keeping such 
collections separate, whether ordered or not, an in- 
ducement to those possessing large libraries to dis- 
pose of them to the Museum, 6106.—Does not-see 
anything objectionable in having three or four 
catalogues, 2b,—The Bodleian Library has six cata- 
logues, exclusive of the supplementary additions, 
ib.—The catalogue of the Royal Library should be 
printed in a detached form, and not as part of a 
general catalogue, .—Thinks a reference to several 
catalogues not more inconvenient than referring 
to one large catalogue, provided proper instructions 
were printed, 7.—The rules in the reading-room of 
no assistance in finding books, 6107.—Description of 
the plan suggested by witness as an amendment 
and in lieu of these instructions, 2—Approbation 
of a learned foreigner of the accommodation af- 
forded in the reading-room, 6108-9. — Consider- 
able time elapses before readers become acquainted 
with these rules, 6111.—Shorter and clearer in- 
struction might be serviceable 6115.—At least two 
copies of the catalogue would be required, and two 
more to be placed upon the tables, 6117—The 
octavo form for the printed catalogue, more eco- 
nomical and more convenient, 7b.—Estimates the new 
catalogue when complete, will be 300 folio vols., ib. 
-——Considers the catalogue of the Grenville Library 
sufficient for all practical purposes, in some in- 
stances too full, 6123.—Would make the reduced 
catalogue of the King’s Library shorter than that 
of the Grenville Library, 6124.—The leading words 
all the information usually required by literary 
men in a catalogue, 7.—The catalogue of. the 
King’s Library, without compression, might he got 
into five volumes, 8vo, 6127.—A reprint of this 
catalogue, however, would not be creditable to the 
Museum, on account of its maccuracies and re- 
dundancies, 7b.—A reprint of the eight-volume 
catalogue not necessary, 6129.—Witness has been 
in the habit of noting on slips the errors in the 
catalogue, and pointing them out to the attendant, 
6130.—Does not know whether any of the errors 
thus pointed out have been corrected, 6131.—To 
remedy the complaints respecting the catalogue, 
suggests that all the copies of the eight-yolume 
catalogue which could be found, should be col- 
lected together; that the catalogue of the King’s 
Library should be printed in a compressed form; 
and that a separate catalogue should be made of 
all the remaining books, 6133.— A separate cata- 
logue might be made, working simultaneously upon 
all the letters of the alphabet, and each might be 
printed when ready for press, 26,—Increasing the 
number of the eight-volume catalogue would not 
be serviceable to persons living in the country, 
6134. 


CORRESPONDING CLERK, PROPOSED AppolINTMENT 
OF :— 


A reference clerk, of whom inquiries might be 
made for particular books, would be of great ser- 
vice, Cunningham, 4809.—Would have an officer 
in the Museum specially appointed to answer 
inquiries by letter or otherwise as to particular 
works being in the library or not, De Morgan, 
5764* ; Maitland, 7764.—Thinks the appointment 
of such a person would afford a great convenience 
at little expense, Hamilton, 10483.—The cost of 
this arrangement less than the interest of the 
money required to print a mere finding catalogue, 
De Morgan, 5766.—Such an appointment not 
necessary with a printed catalogue, Parry, 7419 ; 
Croker, 8749.—Every reasonable assistance now 
given to persons searching for books; does not 
think it advisable to encourage applications from 
the country, &c., Parry, 7421-2.—Observations on 
this proposal, Panizzi, 9520, 10010-16. 


Craik, George L., Esq. (Analysis of his evidence. )—Is 


acquainted with the Museum since 1827, 5817.— 
Attended the reading-room for the purpose of literary 
research, principally upon historical and biographical 
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Craik, George L., Esq.—continued. 


subjects, 5817.—The services and civility of the 
attendants everything that could be desired, 5819,— 
Some little inconvenience sustained from want of 
space, particularly where the catalogues are placed, 
5820.—The present catalogue extremely imperfect 
and confused; it is defective, and to a great ex- 
tent, incorrect, b.— Books which are in the library 
are not in the catalogue in some cases, and books 
which are in the catalogue are not in their proper 
places, 2b.—Prescott’s Histories of the Conquests 
of Peru and Mexico, both in the library but neither 
in the catalogue, ii.—The Mexico since added to 
the catalogue, but not the Peru, 76.—The Mexico 
was published in 1843; the Peru in 1847, 1b.— 
Has not found many such omissions, 5822.—Has 
no complaint to make of the time taken to find 
books; objects to the rule imposing upon the 
reader the transcribing of the press-mark, admits 
its advantages, but thinks much time is lost by it, 
5825.— The officer should find the press-mark 
instead of the student; considers the servants of 
the public should assist the readers as much as 
possible, 5826.— Suggestions for simplifying the 
press-mark if the system is to be retained, 5827.— 
Slight inaccuracies in transcribing the press-mark 
prevent the reader from getting the book, 5828.— 
Advocates a ptinted catalogue for the use of. the 
readers ; but the printed catalogue for the readers 
might be much less complicated than that required 
for the use of the house, 5829.—A bibliographical 
eatalogue not necessary for nine-tenths of the 
readers, 5830.—A similar opinion prevails among 
literary men who frequent the Museum, 5831.— 
Admits the immense difficulty of producing a good 
catalogue, ib.—Booksellers’ and auctioneers’ cata- 
logues register titles only, a good catalogue in 
many cases must register contents also, ib.— 
Example of the difficulties of transcribing proper 
titles, 7.—Has examined the first volume (le(ter TeX) 
of the new printed catalogue, considers it very com- 
plete, unnecessarily so for ordinary purpeses, 5832.— 
The chief objection to it, is the time it will take to 
complete it, 5833.—Something more than a simple 
index is wanted, and accuracy is indispensable, 
5834.—A catalogue of the books, if completed 
within a reasonable time, would satisfy the public 
better than waiting for a better one, id,—Would 
recommend the printing of a mere index-catalogue 
for the reading-room, notwithstanding the defects 
of, and objections to, such a catalogue, 5836.—The 
new catalogue should be completed, but that a 
simple one, which could be prepared in two or three 
years, should be made to meet the present demand, 
z.— Would rather have the index-catalogue, 
even at the risk of a temporary suspension of the 
progress of the more complete one, 5837——Wishes 
to see a rough index-catalocue for the use of the 
reading-room, and a complete bibliographical eata- 
logue for the use of more adyanced students, 5838.— 
When the larger catalogue is completed, it will, in 
the house at least, to a certain extent, supersede 
the use of the smaller one, 5839.—The latter might 
be sold to the public, 5840.—The errors of the 
present catalogue so numerous and important, 
that it would be impossible to print from it, 
5841.—It might be of some help but not much; 
the new catalogue should be printed in octavo, 
5842.— A perfect catalogue should contain the 
names of all the authors in alphabetical order ; 
under each author's name a list of his works 
arranged chronologically as published; the size 
and date of each edition specified, and a full 
and complete title; the printer’s name should be 
added to the works frem Caxton’s presses, and 
other early English printers, 5843.—Anonymous 
works, and works to which several authors have 
contributed, the chief difficulties in cataloguing, 2b. 
—In what manner these may be overcome, 76.— 
The numerous cross-references swell the bulk of 
the catalogue, 5845.—A library of 400,000 volumes 
would probably not require more than 200,000 en- 
tries, but by the cross-references, the entries might 
be increased to 800,000, 2b. — Further evidence in 
reference to the best mode of cataloguing anony- 
mous and pseudonymous publications, 76.—The 
difficulties of entering every separate tract. still 
greater than cataloguing anonymous works, 7b. 
—But an index-catalogue, merely, would not con- 
tain the chronological arrangements of the author’s 
works, and anonymous works would be entered 
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only once under the principal subject, 5846-50.— 
Precise rules essential to the formation of an index 
catalogue, 5851.—Considers such a catalogue, 
under the most favourable circumstances, very 
imperfect, but still so much in demand that it 
cannot be dispensed with, 7b—Is certain that the 
public have no idea of the difficulties attending the 
formation of a good catalogue, ib.—Attends the 
reading-room for the purpose of research alone, but 
thinks it would be desirable to have a supply of new 
books, 5852.—The library as accessible as can 
reasonably be expected, 5853.—For the purposes of 
research, the catalogue should have anonymous 
works classed under subjects, and an easy rule of 
reference, 5854.—Such a catalogue could not be 
prepared under several years, and in the meantime 
officers of the Museum might be instructed to 
afford additional assistance to readers engaged 
upon deep researches, 5853.—Students and readers 
sometimes at fault in searching the catalogue, from 
not knowing the complete title of the work they 
require, 5855.—Examples in elucidation of this 
opinion, 5855-6. —In cataloguing anonymous 
works, should look principally to the subject, 
5857.—The rules should be precise and adhered 
to, 7.—In what way witness would catalogue 
certain works, 5858-60.—Knowledge of the con- 


‘tents of the books catalogued necessary under this 


plan, 5862.—The delay thereby caused an objection 
where great expedition is an object, 5864.—The 
rule for cataloguing under the leading word some- 
times defective, from doubt as to which is the 
leading word, 5865.—Example of an anonymous 
work in the library having six leading words, 5867. 
—Such works always very difficult to classify, ib. 
The Museum catalogue has, under “ History,” 
“The History of John Wild,” “The History of 
Prince Fairlight,” &c¢., &c., while witness’s work, 
entitled “‘ Miscellanies, Historical and Philological,” 
is entered under ‘‘Miscellanies,” ib.—Such cases 
must after all be left to the discretion of the 
compiler, who would probably enter them under 
two or more heads, 5867-68.—An undeviating 
adherence to the rule of taking the first word in 
some cases involves greater difficulties than leaving 
some to the discretion of the compiler, 5869.— 
“Accounts” an instance of these difficulties;. the 
catalogue of anonymous works almost useless 
for ordmary readers, from the immense number 
of entries under this head, id. — Where cross- 
references are given, the effect of the rule of taking 
the first letter of less consequence, ib. — Cross- 
references increase very considerably the bulk 
of the catalogue, 5870.—The published index 
of the Museum without cross-references would be 
insufficient for many purposes of research, 5871.— 
Thinks the manuscript catalogue ought to be 
printed as it stands, 5872.—The political tracts 
from 1640 to 1662, being all arranged in chrono- 
logical order, would be easily found if entered 
under one head, 72.—If this were printed as a 
Separate catalogue it need not be reprinted in 
the general one, 5873.—Collections, pamphlets, 
and tracts, if entered under one head, would 
greatly abbreviate the size of the work, 5874.— 
This arrangement objectionable, as it would ex- 
clude from the catalogue many rare and well- 
known works, 7%.—How witness would enter the 
works of Pieter Vander A., as compared with the 
entry in the printed catalogue, 5875.—Any further 
abbreviations of these entries would render the 
catalogue useless to persons in the country, 5876.— 
The article “Academies” very difficult to deal with, 
5878.—“ The Transactions of the Antiquarian 
Society,’ commonly so known, has neither “'Trans- 
action” nor “Antiquarian” on the title-page, 7d. 
—Likewise “Archeologia, or Tracts relating to 
Antiquity,” if entered under “Arcneologia,” would 
be useless for those who only know it by the 
common name, tb.—Thinks readers ought not to 
be required to transcribe the press-mark when 
wanting a book, 5880.—If the press-mark be not 
given, the attendant must himself search the eata- 
logue before he can find the book required, 5882,— 
Would rather impose this labour upon an officer of 
the Museum than upon the reader, 5883-5.—The 
reader, however, must be more precise in stating 
the book, the edition, date, &c., &e., where there 
are several copies in the library, 5886-8.—Con- 
siders that the readers lose at least one-sixth of 
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their time in marking down the press-marks, 5890. 
—Consideration of probable practical imconve- 
nience to readers from abolishing the rule relative 
to press-marks, 5892.—Many of these difficulties 
might be got rid of by making the rule optional 
with the reader, and not absolute, 5893.—These 
difficulties would be lessened by increasing the 
copies of the catalogue, §894.—Thinks the public, 
after a trial, would be very much dissatisfied with 
an abridged catalogue, 5895.—The progress of the 
general catalogue ought not to be stopped, while 
preparing the abridgment, 5896.— Witness assisted 
in preparing the catalogue of the library of St. 
Andrew’s University, then (1823-24) consisting of 
32,000 or 33,000 volumes, 5899-5902.—Four or five 
persons were employed about two years upon this 
work, 5900.—It is an alphabetical catalogue, 
without an index of subjects, in one volume folio, 
printed in 1824 or 1825, 5901-5906.—This catalogue 
somewhat similar to the more perfect catalogue 
referred to in witness’s evidence as being full and 
perfect, 5908.—Scientific and literary men would 
always object to an abridged catalogue, as insuf- 
ficient for their purposes, 5910.—Consequently the 
catalogue suggested by witness would not be 
approved of by such persons, 5911.—Would dis- 
encumber the general catalogue of the Museum 
by making several separate catalogues, 5921.— 
Witness’s principle would be to have one cata- 
logue of all works written in the Roman cha- 
yacter, and certain separate catalogues upon all 
others, 5923.—Would preface the catalogue with 
the rules upon which it was compiled, 5926.— 
Objects to the present Museum catalogue more 
on account of the confused arrangement than in- 
accuracy, and likewise that readers have only 
one copy to consult, 5931.—Has met with cases 
where books have been in the library but not in the 
catalogue, 5932.—The printed abridged catalogue 
must necessarily be kept up by manuscript entries 
of subsequent additions, 5933.—The additions, after 
a few years, might be printed as supplements, 5935. 
—Would keep separate all manuscript additions, 
5936—Would still retain the old seven-volume 
catalogue ; this formerly very convenient, when the 
large catalogue could not be obtained, 5937.— 
Suggests a printed catalogue up to the time of 
printing it, and manuscript additions to be con- 
verted, after a few years, to printed supplements, 
to be again incorporated into one catalogue after 
the lapse of years, 5938-9.—The number of 
volumes in the Museum library stated in 1848 to 
haye been 350,000, 5941.—In purchasing or other- 
wise adding a whole library at once to the 
Museum, a catalogue of such library would be 
immediately wanted, 5942.—Waiting until such 
additions were added to the general catalogue and 
printed, most inconvenient, 5943.—Consequently 
they must be entered in manuscript among the 
purchases of that year, and alphabetically arranged, 
5944-5 —Even this must take a considerable time, 
5946.—But would not interfere with the progress 
of the other catalogue, as other persons could be 
employed upon it, 5948.—Complains of the dis- 
tance between the reading-room and the collection ; 
shorter and easier communication very desirable, 
5948-9. 


Croker, The Right Honourable John Wilson. (Analysis 


of his evidence.)—Has occasionally visited the 
Museum reading-room, 8698.—Considers the cata- 
logue upon the whole very satisfactory, but a little 
confused from being partly in print and partly manu- 
script, 8699.—It is inconveniently placed for con- 
sultation, .— When the catalogue was originally 
printed, objected to the price as too high for the 
poor scholars and literary persons mostly requiring 
it, 8701.—At that time urged the Trustees to apply 
for a Jarger grant to enable them to supply the books 
at a cheaper rate to the public, 2b.—Has superin- 
tended the preparation of catalogues for two or three 
libraries, and has since bestowed considerable atten- 
tion upon this subject, 8702.—Considers a printed 
catalogue of the Museum Library almost impracti- 
cable for any good or useful purpose, 8703.—W ould 
not print the catalogue now in progress : considers a 
reference to the printed specimen volume a justifi- 
cation of this opinion, and a proof that the printing 
of it has already become an absolute inutility, 8704. 
—A short-titled catalogue would not answer the 


purposes of students of a higher class ; such a cata- 
logue only useful to persons who merely come to 
look for a book, and would be very incom- 
plete and insufficient to a great public library 
like that of the Museum, 8705.—As a general 
rule would take the author’s name as the sub- 
stantive title, with cross references to the translator, 
if a person of importance, 8706.—The excep- 
tions to this rule would be some of Bentham’s 
works, first published in the translation by Dumont, 
ib—In Enelish literature some works are best 
known by the translator’s name as_Silvester’s 
Du Bartas, but to these there should be cross 
referenees, 7b.—Would catalogue titled authors 
under the family name ; this necessary because se- 
veral noble authors have at different times borne 
different titles, 8707.—Admits that there are a few 
titles almost consecrated to literature, which few 
would think of searching for under the family name, 
but as there must be a rule, cataloguing under the 
family name is the safest ; would certainly place all 
works by the British nobility under their family 
names, but not French, because they are seldom 
known by their names, 8708.—Rochefoucault, 
Grammont, and Chateaubriand, all titles; and the 
two greatest names in French literature, Moliére 
and Voltaire, may almost be called pseudonymes, 7. 
—Would place those few learned authors who may 
be said to have two names as Grote and Grotius, 
and Della Seala and Scaliger under the name by 
which they are best known in the literary world, 2. 
—Apart from the question of printing, does not 
think the new catalogue too extensive for a great 
national library, 8709.—A full title generally the 
most satisfactory to persons who go to look for 
books, and most important in such a library as that 
of the Museum, ib.—The advantages of full titles 
experienced by witness himself twice within the last 
10 days, the ample title-page showing that the mat- 
ter he was in search of was not contained in these 
books, 7).—Considers that it generally takes more 
time to abridge a title than to write it in full, con- 
sequently the progress of the catalogue would not 
be accelerated by the change, 8710.— An infe- 
rior class and greater numbers can be employed 
than upon a catalogue with abridged titles, 7b.— 
Abridging titles requires superior intellect, some 
knowledge of the book, of the subject, and some 
power of mind; qualities difficult to be found com- » 
bined in a sufficient number for the purposes of the 
Museum catalogue, 7.—Has found more satisfac- 
tion in consulting the new catalogue than the old 
one, on acccount of the descriptions being so much 
fuller, and showing at once on the title whether the 
book contains the information required, 8712.—Has 
consulted the National Library at Paris : found the 
delays and the difficulty of getting what he wanted 
so great that he soon abandoned the search, 8714. 
—The proper mode of entering such works as 
Ames’s Typographical Antiquities, Anderson’s 
History of Commerce, Anghiera’s Letters, &c., 
must be determined in a great degree by the 
question of a printed or a manuscript catalogue, 
8716.—A printed catalogue of a great national col- 
lection should contain the exact title-page, because 
a published catalogue should be a complete one, 
while in a written catalogue for the interior use of 
the library itself, the discretion of the librarian 
might be exercised as to what would be most use- 
ful for this purpose, 7.—Observations upon the title 
of Anderson’s History of Commerce in elucidation 
of this opinion, 7b. — “ Anglerius’ Letters,” an 
instance of a prolix title, curious from its very pro- 
lixity, and should print it full as a curiosity, but 
ina manuscript catalogue it would suffice to call 
it Anglerius’s Letters, 7b.—Under this arrange- 
ment the manuscript would be the abridged, 
and the printed the full-titled catalogue, 8717.—A 
public lending library requires a full printed 
catalogue, but can see no advantage whatever in 
printing a catalogue of a non-lending library, 7b. 
—Again refers to the specimen volume of the new 
catalogue as the best argument against printing it, 
inasmuch as at present only five or six years from 
the date of its being printed the manuscript 1s more 
extensive than the printed part, and contains at 
least one-third of additional articles, s.—Considers 
it impossible to have a printed catalogue of books 
increasing by 20,000 a-year, and that it a catalogue 
of the whole library were at present complete, in 
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fiye or six years more it would be in precisely the 
same state as the specimen volume, 7b.—Looks 
upon this specimen volume as an experiment which 
has been made and failed, and is astonished with 
such evidence that there can arise any further dis- 
cussion upon the matter, 7j.—In advocating a 
short-titled manuscript catalogue, looks to the con- 
venience of the readers of the reading-room alone ; 
is not sufficiently acquainted with the interior 
management of the library to know what description 
of catalogue is most required there, 8718.—To ob- 
tain greater legibility, thinks the titles might be 
printed and pasted on slips, by which also the addi- 
tions could be more easily made as the slips by a 
moist preparation, could be removed without 
damage to the other parts, ib.—By this process a 
really printed catalogue would be obtained without 
the expense, trouble, and delay of beginning to 
print it altogether, 7%.—W ould finish the catalogue, 
perhaps upon the present plan, by the same type 
and by the same press, would take off slips and 
paste them into the two catalogues for the reading- 
room, and for the library,2’.—By this arrange- 
ment foreign libraries, and other public libraries 
in England, could have copies of the catalogue, 
ib.— A full-titled catalogue, whether printed 
or manuscript, unquestionably useful to all who 
consult it, 8720.—Witness only objects to a full- 
titled printed catalogue of the Museum Library 
on account of the impossibility of doing it effec- 
tually, 26.— Would not abridge the entry under 
Ames, in the-specimen volume in copying full 
titles, 8721.—Stereotyping only required to fur- 
nish a great number of copies; at most the copies 
of the Museum catalogue would not exceed a dozen 
or two, consequently this process unnecessary, 
8722.—Sees no necessity whatever to multiply 
the number of copies beyond the small number 
just. mentioned, 8723.—Stereotyping, so far from 
being a saving, would be an expense in addition 
to the expense of printing, 8724.— Mentions in- 
stances of the inconvenience resulting from a 
short-titled catalogue, 8725. — An alphabetical 
catalogue the only description of catalogue suitable 
for such a library as that of the Museum, 8726.— 
Cannot say how far a classed catalogue would 
be useful in the library, 2.—Thinks a classification 
by the location of the volume would greatly facili- 
tate the interior arrangements, but fears this can- 
not be done with the whole library, because the 
Trustees are bound to keep three or four collections 
separate, 2b.—Does not see of what use an index of 
matters would be with an alphabetical catalogue, 
8727.—Thinks no one would desire a short-titled 
catalogue except to save time and expense, 8728.— 
A catalogue or brief index printed for sale would 
be comparatively valueless in twelve months, on 
account of the numerous accessions, 8729.—Sees 
no benefit in printing supplements if done at decen- 
nial periods ; each supplement would contain about 
200,000 names, 8730.—Nothing so bad in a public 
library as a supplemental index, 7b.— Opinion 
as to the best mode of cataloguing anonymous 
works, 8731.— Considers Barbier’s system of 
taking the first letter of the title, excepting the 
articles, an admirable one, i.— The certainly of 
this mode of proceeding, and the faithfulness of the 
transcript of title, evidence of the benefits of this 
plan, 7—Thinks this plan ought to be followed 
in the Museum catalogue, i#.—The exceptions to 
this rule are a certain class of ballads and similar 
works known by cant names, as “ Lillibulero,” 
and altogether unknown by the title of “ O, brother 
Teague,” which, with numerous others of similar 
description, shouid be left to the discretion of 
the librarian, 8732.—Approves of the Trustees’ 
order to suspend the printing of the new catalogue, 
for the reasons previously given, 7b.—Objects to 
printing a catalogue which can never be completed, 
7b.—Would not suspend the progress of the new 
catalogue, 8733.—The labour and difficulty in the 
management and cataloguing of a library increase 
enormously with its increased bulk; would almost 
say the increase was geometrically, rather than 
arithmetically, 8734.—Would therefore recommend 
that the completion of the manuscript catalogue 
should be urged forward as much as possible, 8735. 
—A practical knowledge and specific acquaintance 
with cataloguing necessary to judge accurately as 
to the time a catalogue will take, or the description 


Croker, The Right Hon. John Wilson—continued. 


of knowledge required, 8736.—Witness’s experience 
derived from haying arranged and put in order a 
collection of between 30,000 and 40,000 French 
revolutionary publications, 8737.—F ound the system 
of slips, already adverted to by witness, the best and 
most expeditious, and that he could not get on with 
it by any other mode, 7b—Evidence commenda- 
tory of the conduct and attention paid to the readers 
by the officers and servants of the brary, 8738.— 
Should not be surprised to hear that complaints of 
delay sometimes made, but these generally by per- 
sons ignorant of the vast extent of machinery to be 
worked, 2b.— Witness and others who like him attend 
the reading-room for the purposes of search, neces- 
sarily give much more trouble than those who only 
attend to read, 7+.— Witness has sometimes wanted as 
many as 20 or 30 books in a day, and gives as much 
trouble as 20 or 30 persons requiring only one book 
each, 72.—From 10 to 15 minutes about the average 
time taken to procure a book; has never been de- 
layed half an hour, and has sometimes got them 
in six or seven minutes, 2b. — Does not object 
to the regulation respecting the press-mark, 
8739-41.—Imposing this duty upon an attendant 
would cause greater difficulties and delays; and the 
employment of an amanuensis for this duty objection- 
able, on the score of expense as well as on account 
of other obstacles, 8741.—Personal favour or atten- 
tion not shown to any reader on account of superior 
rank; this impossible from the vast extent of the 
business done that any preference could be shown, 
8743.—Confirmation of witness’s complaint of the 
difficulties of getting books in the Paris Library by 
two other English literary men, 8744.—Does not 
know whether the number of books required by a 
reader at one time is limited, but is certain that any 
respectable person requiring an unusual indulgence 
in this respect has it at once granted, 8745.—Has 
been so indulged—particular occasion specified, 
ib.—Suggested to Mr. Panizzi the printing a cata- 
logue of the curiosities in the Museum, of all books 
printed in the 15th century, and has also considered 
the expediency of printing catalogue of the col- 
lection of works relating to the Civil War; such 
catalogues would be useful, and the question simply 
one of expense, 8746.—The works on the Civil 
War very numerous, and the majority, although 
curious, of no great utility, 7.—Does not see any 
practical utility in printing classed catalogues of the 
scientific works in the Museum, 8748.—Such cata- 
logues would contain al] the earlier and worthless 
works, and leave out all the improvements subse- 
quent to the time/of their being printed, 7b.--The latest 
improvements in science and art the most needed for 
practical purposes, 7.—Allows that the information 
contained in such catalogues would be interesting 
and advantageous in certain cases, but thinks that 
the proper business of the Museum is to supply 
books, and not to supply information to enable 
readers to search for books, 8749.—Does not see 
any necessity to appoint a person whose sole bu- 
siness would be to answer applications from 
persons in the country relative to the contents of 
the library 8750.—Thinks the number requiring 
such indulgence so few that after a short time 
the place would be a sinecure, 7b.—Objects to 
such an appointment as not being required, and 
likewise on account of additional expense, 8751. 
—Opinion as to the mode of dealing (in respect of 
the catalogue) with works in Oriental languages, 
8755.—Has not much considered this subject, but 
in reference to Hebrew works, thinks to books with- 
out a Greek or Latin title the librarian should put 
a Latin letter answering to the Hebrew title on the 
face of the book, and catalogue it under that title, 
ib,—Would put all Chinese works together, con- 
sidering them as altogether excluded from the 
alphabetical catalogue, 8756.—Approves of the rule 
sanctioned by the Trustees placing all works in 
Oriental characters other than Hebrew in a sup- 
plementary volume, 8757.— Would also exclude 
from the general catalogue all works in the Russian 
characters, because some of them resemble the 
Roman and Greek alphabet, but with a different 
signification, which would cause confusion, §758.— 
Conceives it to be the duty of the librarian to detect 
the deficiencies in the library, and to provide the 
remedy for them, 8760.—A printed catalogue of 
the Museum Library far too expensive to circu- 
late with a view of obtaining donalions, 8761.— 
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Persons desirous to give a rare book to the Museum 
would surely take the trouble to write and ascertain 
if the Museum would accept it, 8762.—The collec- 
tion of works in the Museum connected with the 
French revolution still very insperfect, 8763.—There 
are two collections of this description of works in 
the Museum, both purchased by witness and dis- 
posed of tothe Trustees. Has since purchased and 
catalogued a third series, containing a considerable 
number of works not in either of the former collec- 
tions, and still more recently a collection formed by 
M. Deschiens, far more extensive than witness's 
three collections together, has been recently sold, 7b. 
—Mentions these circumstances to show how very in- 
complete is the Museum collection of works upon this 
subject, ib.—The newspapers of the time are value- 
less, the press not being for one moment free ; even 
the execution of the King was not named in the 
“Moniteur” of the day following, ib—The ephe- 
meral publications alone contain matter illustrative 
of the history of those times, ib.—A catalogue of 
such a collection very desirable, but almost impos- 
sible to be made; witness can show his catalogue 
of these French works, now in slips, to prove the 
difficulty of making a list of them in anything like a 
satisfactory shape, 8764.—Considers a printed cata- 
logue of them at present altogether out of the ques- 
tion, being far too incomplete, 76.—In consulting the 
Museum Library, has been much surprised at the 
great and wonderful deficiencies in very small 
works, 8766.—As an instance, witness, in searching 
to ascertain the date “‘The Beggars’ Opera” was 
first played, found that the Museum possessed no 
early or separate copy of that opera, ib.—Has since 
heard, that until lately there was no copy of 
“Cocker’s Arithmetic” in the Museum, and that 
when a copy was obtained, it was the fiftieth edition, 
ib.—Believes that there are still a very large num- 
ber of books required to make the library perfect, 
8767.—This the duty of the librarian, or of some 
person employed under him for this especial pur- 
pose, 8767-8. 


Cunningham, Peter, Esq. (Analysis of his evidence.) — 


Has frequented the reading-room of the Museum 
about 16 years, 4796. —Complains of the regu- 
lation which excludes persons under 18 years of 
age, b.—Is quite satisfied with the accommodation 
of the reading-room, and the services of the at- 
tendants, 4798.—The catalogues rather inconve- 
niently placed, and, on this account are frequently 
not returned to their shelves by the readers, 4798. 
—- Would exclude the Parliamentary papers, which 
are rarely consulted, 2b.—List of the books witness 
desires to see placed in the reading-room, 4798-99. 
—A eatalogue of the hooks in the reading-room 
might be printed at little more than the cost of a 
common catalogue, 4800.—Would increase the 
number, and improve the quality of books in this 
room, to avoid the loss of time in making re- 
ference and sending for books from the hbrary, 
4801.—The presses should be labelled with the 
names of the subjects, and not with numbers, 7).--The 
contents of the Museum not known to the public, in 
consequence of the defects in the catalogue, 4804,— 
Would have the catalogue printed without delay 
as it exists at present, not waiting for further 
correction, 7. — The new catalogue progresses so 
slowly that future generations only can derive any 
benefit from it, 4805.—This slow progress attri- 
buted to the compilers aiming at too great per- 
fection, b.—Approves of the principle of the new 
catalogue, but objects to the delay in proceeding 
with it, 4806.—Would have some sort of catalogue 
printed forthwith, %.— A common bookseller’s 
catalogue, if it only gives the contents of the 
library, preferable to waiting for the new catalogue, 
4807.—The want of a printed catalogue a disgrace 
to the country, 4809.—A reference clerk, of whom 
inquiries might be made for particular books, 
would be of considerable assistance, ib.—Would 
have the present catalogue, bad as it is, printed 
at once, without losing time in making cross- 
references, 4811.—The quantity of manuscript, and 
the time lost by cross-referring to the printed part, 
the chief objections to the catalogue, 4813.— 
The ignorance of many readers of the system of 
subdivision another cause of objection, 4817.— 
Every reader should have a printed paper put 
into his hand, showing the plan of the subdivisions 


of books in the library, 4817.—The synopsis of the 
Museum gives no information about the library, 
This work should guide readers as to the means 
of obtaining access to the Museum, print-room, 
&e., 4818.—In placing books in the reading-room, 
would endeavour to meet the wants of all classes 
of readers, 4819.—An ordinary bookseller’s cata- 
Jogue, would, for the present generation, be very 
useful, without stopping the larger catalogue now 
going on, 4821.—Would be content with a more 
compendious catalogue than the present ‘one, 
4826.—Would be satisfied with the author’s 
name, the subject and date of the book, and 
where printed, 4827.—Special catalogues of the 
books illustrative of each branch of history, 
literature, science, &c., would be very useful, 
4830.— Would have been glad of such a cata- 
logue of English poetry and English history, 4830. 
—Thinks such special catalogues would have a 
considerable sale, 4831. — An alphabetical cata- 
logue of names and subjects more generally useful 
than classed catalogues, 4833.—Is very unwilling 
to go to the Museum, on account of time lost in 
consulting the catalogue, 4835.—In its present state 
it is very irksome, and trying to the eyes, 4836.— 
A copy of the catalogue should be upon every table 
in the reading-room, with the press-mark affixed, 
4838.—A printed reference to the shelves would be 
a greater assistance, as it would tie the books to 
the shelves, and prevent the Librarian from re- 
arranging them, 4839.—The utility of the library 
as a place of national resort much lessened by the 
want of a catalogue, 4840.—Does not consider 
that the expense of printing a catalogue would 
be very great, and that the expense would be les- 
sened by the copies sold, 4841.—However great 
the expense, would still advocate a printed cata- 
logue as an object worthy of the nation, 4841.— 
Would class anonymous works under their re- 
spective subjects, 4843.—There would be no dif- 
ficulty in getting the catalogue printed if the 
library of the Museum were to be sold by auction, 
4851.—A catalogue of the books in the reading- 
room would be very acceptable, many copies would 
be sold, 4854.— Would expel the Parliamentary 
papers from this room, and take in more reference 
books, 4855-6.—Classed.catalogues upon all sub- 
jects advantageous to literature, but very expensive, 
4857.—Objects to the large size of the old eata- 
logue (atlas folio), 4858——Considers some of the 
books are too gaudily bound, but that all should be 
well bound in calf, 4860.—The increased expense 
of binding all the books in calf would be lessened 
by a diminution in the number bound in morocco 
and russia, 4861.—The attendants in the reading- 
room very attentive, and some particularly useful ; 
with a good catalogue these need not be troubled 
by the readers, 4862. 


Cureton, Rev. William, M.A. (Analysis of his evidence.) 


—Communicated with Sir F, Madden, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Panizzi, upon the subject of the 
official houses, 3873. 


Cureton, Rev. William, M.A. (Second examination. )— 


Is Assistant Keeper of Manuscripts in the British 
Museum; was appointed in the autumn of 1837, 
7840.—Was employed, for about three years pre- 
viously, as a _sub-librarian of the Bodleian library, 
7841.—The Bodleian library not a public library, 
but open to the public, 7842.—Authorities of the 
university desire to give every proper facility of 
admission to it, 7b.—It is not open to under- 
graduates, without special permission, 7843.— From 


‘four to six readers the usual number employed at 


one time in the library, and perhaps about 20 a-day 
upon the average, 7844.—The frequenters of this 
library generally persons of learning, who go there 
for study and for reference, 7845.—Is acquainted 
with the arrangement of the department of printed 
books in the British Museum, 7846.—Is almost 
daily in the library, for the purpose of consulting 
different works, 7848.—The department under 
proper and efficient control, quite as much so as 
any of the other departments of the Museum, 7849, 
—Mr, Panizzi quite as regular, if not more so, in 
his attendance, than the other officers, 7850.— 
He always appeared desirous to afford to every- 
body all the facilities in his power in respect 
of the business of his department, both to the 
public and to the officers of the establishment, 
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7853.—Witness, at Mr. Panizzi’s solicitation, has 
undertaken, on several occasions, to remove mis- 
understandings between himself and his col- 
leagues, 7854.— Did so with Sir Frederic Mad- 
den upon the appropriation, by order of the 
Trustees, of a room intended for the Manuscript 
Department, for the reception of the Grenville 
library, 7854.—Should do Mr. Panizzi great in- 
justice if he did not state that, on all occasions 
which have come under witness’s notice, he found 
him desirous to pay every attention ta the wishes of 
his brother officers, 7855.—He has always attended 
to witness’s suggestions relative to the purchase of 
books, 7856.—Never knew him show a preference 
in the choice of books, either as to subjects or 
nations, 7857.—Mr. Panizzi has always used every 
means in his power to make the library as complete 
as possible in every department, 7/.—Does not 
think an especial assistant necessary in the library, 
to suggest the purchase of works on natural 
sciences, 7858.—The library might be improved, if 
naturalists and scientific persons, especially the 
officers of scientific societies, would, from time to 
time, furnish lists of such works as they considered 
the national library ought to possess, %—When 
witness: found the library defective, or wanting 
books which he considered ought to be there, gave 
the list to Mr. Panizzi, by whom they were pur- 
chased, when they could be procured ata fair price, 
7860-62.—Has no reason whatever to complain, 
either of the conduct of Mr. Panizzi, or of the deci- 
sions of the Trastees, 7863.—Gratefully acknow- 
ledges their willingness to afford him every facility, 
7863.—Evidence relative to the condition of the 
books purchased, 7864.—Thinks Mr. Panizzi has 
paid rather too much attention to the price of the 
books, with a view to obtain them ata cheap rate, 
#b.—Has never had occasion to complain of undue 
delay in obtaining books from the library—delay is 
sometimes unavoidable, 7866.—How witness pro- 
ceeds, in procuring books from the library, 7867.— 
A written communication, where the title is known, 
less likely to cause mistakes or delay than a verbal 
one, 7869.—Where delay has occurred, from send- 
ing a verbal message, the fault more likely to be 
caused by witness's own messenger than by the at- 
tendant ofthe library, 7870.—Considers the reading- 
room catalogue extremely valuable and useful, as 
books are found with more ease than by any other 
catalogue with which witness is acquainted, 7872.— 
Would not print the titles as they stand in the dif- 
ferent catalogues ; would revise and make them uni- 
form, 7873.—Not necessary, for the service of the 
Museum to print this catalogue, as a well-written 
catalogue answers all the purposes, and is more 
available for inserting additions, 7874—-The ques- 
tion of printing, for the public, a question of money, 
7b.—Does not think any serious evil accrues from 
the admixture of print and manuscript, 7875.—Be- 
lieves the orders of the Trustees are, to make a full 
and accurate catalogue, 7876.—Evidence in respect 
of the progress in the compilation of catalogues of 
particular collections of manuscripts, 7877.—The 
annual lists of additions now made much more full 
than heretofore, 2b.—Statement of the manuscripts 
incompletely catalogued, 7878.— Also of those 
which are not likely, at present, to be catalogued, 
from no onein the Museum knowing the languages, 
7879.—Proceedings of Trustees to obviate these de- 
fects, 7880.—There are a great many manuscripts 
in the collection, of which the nature and titles are 
altogether unknown, 7883.—Does not think this a 
creditable state, but, from want of assistance, onejnot 
likely at present to be remedied, 7884.—Names of 
some of the languages of the manuscripts in this 
condition, 7885.—Knows of one gentleman compe- 
tent to catalogue some of these manuscripts, and 
he is now working upon them, for his own pur- 
poses, but not employed by the Trustees, 7886.— 
Considers catalogues of manuscripts more neces- 
sary than catalogues of printed books, 7888.— 
Manuscripts without a published description must 
remain altogether unknown to the public, ib.— 
Witness proposed to the Trustees, about 10 years 
since, to compile a short list of all the Oriental 
manuscripts, with the language of which he was 
acquainted sufficiently to answer the purposes of 
reference, until a more extended catalogue was 
made, but the suggestion was not acted upon, 
7889.—Has upon one occasion only been called 
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before the Trustees relative to manuscripts. This 
was on the application to the Treasury to purchase 
the second portion of the Syriac manuscripts ob- 
tained from the desert of Nitria, 7891.—Sir Fre- 
derick Madden is authorized to engage Professor 
Forbes to catalogue the Persian manuscripts if they 
can agree as to terms, 7892.—No one, except wit- 
ness, in the Manuscript Department, conversant 
with Oriental literature, 7893.—Mr. Rieu, of the 
Printed Book Department, a good Arabie and 
Turkish scholar, 7895.—This gentleman would be 
of great assistance in the Manuscript Department 
to witness, especially as he has been compelled to 
lay aside entirely his catalogue of Arabic manu- 
scripts. Could not proceed with the printing on 
account of the difficulty and labour of arranging 
the Syriac fragments; and if a person were found 
to assist him in carrying through the press the cata- 
logue already prepared, both matters might go on 
at once, 7896.—Believes Mr. Rieu quite competent 
to discharge this duty, 7897.—Mr. Panizzi would 
probably not like to lose his services in his depart- 
ment, 7898.—The Syriac manuscripts the most 
ancient in the world. Their value and importance 
described, 7899.—Is not acquainted with any one 
except Professor Lee, besides witness, who is com- 
petent to deal wiih these manuscripts, 7900.—None 
but witness could now arrange them, as he is ac- 
quainted with the fragments from several years’ 
practice, but once arranged, any one acquainted 
with the language can use them, 7b—There are 
several persons in this country competent to cata- 
logue the Turkish and Arabic manuscripts whose 
services could be retained on reasonable terms, 
7901.—Witness thinks he could be more usefully 
employed upon the Syriac manuscripts, leaving to 
others the cataloguing of Persian, Turkish, and 
Arabic manuscripts, 7905.—Does not see any ad- 
vantage in printing short lists or indexes of the 
printed books in the Museum; thinks it would be 
a waste of time, 7907.—Considers the result would 
not afford sufficient compensation for the time and 
labour bestowed upon them, 7908.—Thinks it quite 
impossible to prepare any list, however short, the 
titles, containing 800,000 entries, in four years, or 
to print it in one year, 7909.—Is well acquainted 
with the first volume of the new printed catalogue, 
7910.—Approves of the plan, and thinks it a better 
catalogue than witness has ever seen, 7911.—Ob-~ 
jects indeed to the length of the entries under 
Academies; admits that they are useful in them- 
selves, but would be better placed elsewhere, 2b.— 
Has frequently heard Mr. Panizzi lament being 
compelled to print this volume in such haste, and to 
print it at.all before the whole catalogue was ready 
for press, 7912.—Has also heard him attribute the 
many errors in the volume to these circumstances, 
7913.—Witness quite coincides with Mr. Panizzi 
that nothing should have been printed until all was 
completed, 7914-15.—Considers that the person 
responsible for such a work ought not to be tied 
down by rules either as to its plan or execution, 
7916.—Only those persons experienced in the com- 
pilation of catalogues capable of giving advice on 
such a subject, 2b.—Observations upon the rules 
as to cataloguing anonymous works, 7917.—Uni- 
formity of the greatest importance ; this being se- 
cured, it is of little importance whether the entry is 
made under the first word or the first substantive, 
ib.—Cross-references very useful, especially in the 
case of anonymous works, 7918.—A short reference, 
such as from “ Malone” to ‘‘ Shakespeare,” or 
from ‘‘ Luther” to “ Bible,” would be only a waste 
of time to no purpose, 7919.—From an experience 
of three years, he can say, that 30 or 40 entries 
a day, upon a long average, are as much as can be 
properly and carefully done, 7920.—Considers an 
alphabetical catalogue most useful for the British 
Museum, 7922.— A general classed catalogue 
would certainly be desirable if it could be effec- 
ted, 2b.—Such catalogues, however, necessarily 
defective from deficiencies in the libraries, and 
likely to lead to errors, 26.— A classed cata- 
logue affords less facilities for finding books than 
an alphabetical one, 7b.—An index of matters 
to an alphabetical catalogue most desirable, 7923. 
—The Dean of Christchurch, one of the most 
learned men in Europe, and certainly one of the 
best bibliographers, of the same opinion, 7b, — 
It not only shows the subjects in the catalogue, 
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but also in a great degree obviates the necessity for 
cross-references, 7—Such an index to the new cata- 
logue could be made without reference to the books 
themselves, where the titles are full, but not other- 
wise, 7924.—Mr. Panizzi is favourable to an index 
to the new catalogue, and intends, if allowed, and 
has time, to carry it out, 7926.—An index of 
matters could be made more full, and consequently 
more useful, in proportion to the fulness of the 
general catalogue, 7927.—It would remove the in- 
convenience, and remove the objections against the 
uniform principle of cataloguing anonymous works, 
7928.—Such a work might be begun and carried 
on to a considerable extent with the alphabetical 
catalogue, but should be finally revised when the 
whole catalogue was completed, 7929.—The cata- 
logue of the Bodleian Library, and the new cata- 
logue of the British Museum, made upon such 
totally different principles, that no comparison can 
be made, 7931.—Has recently heard it suggested 
that books should be catalogued according to lan- 
guages, 7933.—Thinks this plan a very absurd one, 
and would, if carried out, cause great confusion, 
7935.—A catalogue of Oriental books being in a 
different character, might very properly be cata- 
logued together, but they should not on this account 
be excluded from the general catalogue, ib.— Would 
not, however, apply the same principle to works in 
the Russian language, 7936.—Literary or scientific 
men may know a good catalogue when placed before 
them, but not be better able to compile one than 
any other class of persons, without practical expe- 
rience in the work, 7937—A man may be of emi- 
nent scientific attainments, but a very bad biblio- 
grapher, 7b.—The science of bibliography much 
more difficult to acquire than those who have had 
no experience in it can form any idea of, 7938.— 
The Manuscript Department of the Museum re- 
quires more assistance, 7939,—It is very desirable 
to make all the collections known to the world as 
soon as possible, 76. — Greater assistance and a 
different system necessary to effect this purpose, 
7939.—Catalogues of some of the collections of 
manuscripts are printed, and for sale, but there is 
little demand for them, 7946.—Persons desirous to 
know what manuscripts are in the Museum come 
to consult the catalogues, 7b.—Copies of these ca- 
talogues presented by the Trustees to other public 
and university libraries, 7947.—The catalogue of 
the Bodleian Library is printed up to 1835. This 
catalogue prepared in accordance with the rules 
laid down by Dr. Hyde, 7949.—It is in three large 
folio volumes, and the price about 6/., 7951.—The 
library not better attended since the publication of 
the catalogue, 7952.—Approves of Dr. Hyde's rules 
so far as relates to the books then in the library, 
7953-4. — The Bodleian Library contains many 
Oriental manuscripts, but not many Oriental 
printed books, 7954-5.— These works were in- 
cluded in alphabetical order in the general cata- 
logue of printed books, 7956.—Character of readers 
in the Bodleian Library, 7957.—Thinks the attend- 
ance of persons who attend the Museum reading- 
room for a pleasurable or a creditable occupation, 
rather than for deep research, ought to be discou- 
raged, 7958.—If general reading is to be encou- 
raged, it should be without the walls of the Museum, 
7959.—Many learned men have ceased to attend 
the reading-room on account of its being crowded 
with persons of this class, 7/.—Accounts for the 
non-increase of readers by the cessation of the 
attendance of persons of deep research, 7960.— 
The manuscripts now sent for almost entirely to 
serve the light and transient literature of the day, 
7b.—Greater convenience and facilities should be 
afforded to those persons who devote themselves to 
the cultivation of the higher branches of learning 
and science, 7961.—Ordinary manuscripts required 
by readers in the reading room are sent down to 
them, but persons are required to come to the Ma- 
nuscript Room to consult the more valuable manu- 
Scripts, 7962.—Press-marks are used, but not so 
much required as in the library, a reader giving the 
number and name of the collection can always ob- 
tain what he wants without giving the press-mark, 
7963.—The officers of the Manuscript Department 
distinguish between valuable manuscripts which 


shall or shall not be allowed to go to the reading- 
room, 7965, J 


evidence).—Is well acquainted with the subject, of 
catalogues of printed books, 5704*-706*.— More 
especially mathematical books and books connected 
with the history of mathematics, 5706*.—Has him- 
self prepared a catalogue of arithmetical books 
from the invention of printing to the present time, 
5707*.—Considers accuracy and completeness in- 
dispensable to the usefulness of a catalogue, 5708*. 
—And so full as to give a complete description of 
the title, z.—Neither accuracy nor fulness should 
be sacrificed upon the plea of saving time, 5709*, 
—Catalogues without these qualities, not desirable 
for the British Museum, or any other library what- 
soever, t.—Objects to condensed titles as causing 
error, 5710*.—A mere finding catalogue useless for 
any other purpose, 5711*.—QObjects to such a cata- 
logue as perpetuating existing mistakes and creating 
new ones, 5712*.—A finding catalogue gives an 
insufficient account of books; it confounds one book 
with another ; it induces inaccurate writers to furnish 
a still more insufficient account of books, by further 
abbreviations, 5713*.—Longer time taken to abbre- 
viate titles than to write them in full, 5715*.—Has 
seen the rules for the preparation of the new cata- 
logue of the library of the British Museum, 5716 *.— 
Approves of the rules, principally that they are rules ; 
the greatest objection to catalogues is, that they are 
framed altogether without rules, 5717*——-A cata- 
logue containing one million or twenty millions of 
titles could be prepared within four years, if a 
sufficient foree were employed upon it; but the 
difficulty would be in revismg it for press, when 
all the work must come before one person, who 
must necessarily superintend the whole, to in- 
sure uniformity of system, 5721*.—Attaches more 
importance to the rule, than to the particular. form 
of the rule, 5722*.— Attaches great importance to 
uniformity of system, which can only be obtained 
by strict adherence to the rules laid down,'5723*.— 
Considers this object obtained by the rules for the 
preparation of the Museum catalogue, 5724*—Ap- 
proves of the rule for cataloguing anonymous pub- 
lications, 5725*.—Considers the more clear a rule 
can be made the better, and that as little as 
possible should be left to the discretion of the com- 
piler, 5726*.—Cannot tell how many titles’ can be 
be entered in an hour, 5727*.—Would not venture 
to give a proper description of more than six books 
in an hour, 7.—Has noticed the system of ar- 
rangement adopted in the new catalogue for 
** Academies” and ‘* Periodical Publications;” is 
satisfied with the article, because it is a rule which 
as soon as learnt can be readily used, 5728*.—The 
subject “ Academies” necessarily left much to the 
discretion of the compiler, but does not complain 
of the manner in which this discretion has been 
exercised, 7b,—Opinion as to the competency of 
persons distinguished for learning, or any branch of 
science, to judge of the best manner of cataloguing 
books, 5729*.— Knows very few mathematicians 
witness would trust to give an accurate account of 
a mathematical book, 5729*—Unless special atten- 
tion is paid to bibliography as bibliography, a cata- 
logue is very likely to give erroneous accounts of 
books, 76.—Would rather defer to the opinions of 
bibliographers more or less acquainted with all the 
works in a large library, than to those perhaps of 
greater attainments in certain branches of science, 
but more limited knowledge of the particular sub- 
ject under consideration, 5731*.—Knows of no cata- 
logue of books good enough to serve as a model 
for the catalogue of the Museum, 5732*,—All the 
catalogues witness has seen are more or less im- 
perfect, 5733*.—The catalogue of the Advocates 
Library good in some respects, but not sufficiently 
full nor sufficiently accurate, 5734*.—Thatiof Sion 
College Library very bad, 76—The catalogue of the 
Royal Society correct as to titles, but defective in 
arrangement, 2b.—Witness is author of: certain 
letters which appeared in the ‘ Atheneum,” signed 
* A Lover of Old Books,” and of an article in the 
** Dublin Review,” upon, the subject of catalogues, 
copies of which he tenders for the use of the Com- 
missioners, 7b.—Audiffredi’s Catalogue of the Casa- 
nata Library, the only catalogue not open to the 
charge of serious defects, is still unfinished, 5735*. 
—Is certain that 'a much better catalogue can be 
made than ever has been made, 5736*.— The 
Museum Catalogue should be sufficiently good to 
be of use in literary history, i6—The new Museum 
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Catalogue unquestionably useful for such purposes, 
5738.*—No catalogue should be printed until it is 
all completed, 5739*.—The cross-references in a 
catalogue should be numerous and sufficiently full 
to guide correctly, 5741*.—Increasing the number 
of cross-references adds to the usefulness of the 
catalogue, 5742*,.—Considers a systematically clas- 
sified catalogue impracticable, prefers an alphabe- 
tical arrangement under the authors’ names, 5743*. 
A special catalogue of mathematical works in the 
Museum not difficult, when confined to mathematics 
only, 5744*.—Classed catalogues useful notwith- 
standing their many imperfections, 5745*.—Such 
a catalogue less generally useful for the Museum 
than a simple alphabetical arrangement, ib.—An 
alphabetical catalogue would considerably facilitate 
the production of a classed catalogue as supplemen- 
tary to it, 5746*.—And that separate classed cata- 
logues might be supplied by an index to the alpha- 
betical catalogue, 5747*.— A. classification by 
subjects must either be made from the title or 
from the book itself: doubts whether. complete 
copies of all title-pages, from beginning to end, 
would he sufficient to class subjects; the books 
themselves must, in many instances, be looked into, 
5748*.—Example in support of this opinion, 7b.— 
Panizzi’s classed catalogue of the library of the 
Royal Society, the best catalogue for accuracy 
of titles, 5752.—Has seen Dryander’s catalogue 
of the Banksian Collection, but not having studied 
natural history, is not so competent to form an 
opinion of its merits, 5753*.—Always considered 
that books on natural history depend for classifica- 
tion upon the classification prevailing in the sciences 
of which they treat, 5754*.—Could not form a 
judgment upon a systematic catalogue of natural 
history unless acquainted with the system which 
regulates the prevailing divisions of natural history 
objects, 7b.—Witness’s remarks upon the cata- 
logue of the Royal Society’s library, published 
without the knowledge of Mr. Panizzi, and with- 
out any previous communication with that gentle- 
man, 5755*.—Has since that time had conversation 
with Mr. Panizzi upon the subject of catalogues, 
5756*.— Believes that Mr. Pamnizzi does every- 
thing he possibly can for the library, and for the 
comfort and convenience of the readers, 5757*.— 
Example of the errors likely to arise from having 
short indexed catalogues, 5758*-9*. — Further 
examples of the errors arising from short titling, 
5760*-2*. Would have an officer in the Mu- 
seum specially appointed to answer inquiries by 
letter, or otherwise, as to particular works being 
in the library or not, 5764*.—The expense of such 
an arrangement less than the interest of the 
money required to print a mere finding catalogue, 
5766*.—* Watt’s Bibliography” a useful book, 
but the volumes of authors are more useful than 
the volumes of subjects, 5768*.—Advocates the 
preparation of an alphabetical catalogue of the 
library of the Museum, 5770*.— Understands such a 
work would require about halfa million of titles and 
references, 5771*.—Cannot estimate its probable 
bulk ; however great it may be, considers the benefit 
to literature would fully justify the Trustees in order- 
ing it, 5772*,—Would have it made a literary, as 
distinguished from a mere finding catalogue, and 
printed, 5773*.—Such a catalogue not likely, judg- 
ing from the old catalogue, to meet with much sale, 
5774*.—But would be most valuable if copies were 
deposited in the great provincial libraries, and in 
the mechanics’ institutes, &c., %.—Prefers an al- 
phabetical catalogue as more generally useful 
than classed catalogues, 5775*.— Works in Oriental 
languages in a classed catalogue should have so 
much of the title translated as would show what 
the work is, 5777*:—And likewise in respect of 
entries in the Russian character, would accompany 
each entry with a short translation, 5778*.— Would 
preserve in both cases the lengthened entry in the 
language of the country in which the book was 
published, 5779*.—Advantages of a printed as 
distinguished from a manuscript catalogue, 5780*. 
—Has consulted the books in the library fre- 
quently, and has no complaint to make of time 
wasted in finding a book in the catalogue, 5782*.— 
Complains of the inconvenient place in which the 
catalogue is kept, 5782*.—Has been often delayedin 
searching the catalogue, while other persons had 
possession of the volume witness desired to refer 
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to, 5783*.—A multiplicity of catalogues the only 
remedy for this evil, 5784*.— Thinks two copies 
would be quite sufficient for the reading-room, ib. 
—Has attended the library for upwards of 20 years, 
5785*.—Approves of the system in the new cata- 
logue of entering anonymous works by the first 
substantive in the titles, 5787*.—Something must 
still be left to the discretion of the compiler 
of the catalogue, as in the instance of com- 
pound words, 7b.—Discretion of compiler much less 
necessary in an alphabetical than in a classed 
catalogue, ib.—Is so satisfied of the necessity 
of some general rule, that he would rather have 
the various entries under ‘‘ Account,” in accord- 
ance with the rule, than other, and perhaps in 
these particular cases better, entries without any 
rule at all, 5789*-92*.—Subdividing the present 
volumes of the catalogue would in some respects 
facilitate references, but too many subdivisions 
would, on the other hand, cause confusion, 5793*. 
—Entry of duplicate copies in the catalogue more 
a matter for the persons in the library than the 
readers, 5794*.— Thinks it advisable to enter 
duplicates, as the catalogue should be an inven- 
tory of the contents of the library, 5795*—Dupli- 
cates of rare works should be preserved, but of 
others exchanges might be made with other libra- 
ties, 5796*.— Strongly condemns the practice of 
selling duplicates, 5796*.— Considers the ex- 
change of books with other literary institutions 
very useful, 5799*.—Could offer an opinion as to 
the necessity for the details given in the catalogue 
with greater accuracy in reference to mathema- 
tical works than any others, 5800*.—Details con- 
sidered of Apollonius Pergeeus, in p. 284.—Sees 
nothing given under this head which could have 
been left out without loss, 5801*-2*.— Particular 
accuracy and fulness, very necessary in describing 
this work, 5802*.—Attaches importance to these 
details on account of the errors caused by shorten- 
ing titles, 5803*—Finds no difficulty in consulting 
the present catalogue, except that the entries are 
sometimes so close together that it is difficult to 
tell to which the press-mark belongs, 5804.—As 
a finding catalogue, the catalogue of the reading 
room answers its purpose very well; witness is 
perfectly satisfied with it, 5806.—Does not think it 
expedient or necessary to print this catalogue ; 
would rather pay a person a salary to afford the 
information on each special application by letter 
than incur the expense of printing it, 5808.—The 
nature of the additions to the library must neces- 
sarily be left to the discretion of the librarian, 5810. 
—The library well supplied with mathematical 
works of the 16th and 17th centuries, but not so 
well supplied with those of the 18th century. It is 
deficient in both foreign and English works of this 
period; Cocker’s Arithmetic some time since not 
in the library, 5812.—The catalogue of the King’s 
Library better than the old octavo catalogue, 5815. 
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—Further evidence exemplifying some of the evils 
of short-title catalogues in respect of scientific 
works, 6481.—Limits his observations to scientific 
works taken from his peculiar studies, as convey- 
ing the result of his own experience, although such 
works in some respects might be abbreviated with 
Jess chance of error than ordinary books, 6481.— 
These examples descriptive of classes of errors, 
and not isolated cases, and if few in number must 
happen very often and cause very numerous errors, 
7b.—Short titles to books productive of as much 
error as the short titles of catalogue-makers, 7b.— 
Abridgment always involves more or less dis- 
cretion and opinion, and abridgment of titles, 
by persons unacquainted with the books cata- 
logued, is discretion without guide, and opinion 
without knowledge, 76.—Knowledge of the contents 
of the book catalogued as necessary in making 
an' abridged catalogue, as a classed catalogue, 
ib.—The octavo catalogue of the Museum con- 
sidered as the work of two librarians, urged to 
speed, as creditable to those gentlemen as any cata- 
logue ever completed, 7b. Examination of the 
entry under “ Archimedes,” in the printed volume 
of the new catalogue, as an example of the evils of 
omission, even in a full-titled catalogue, 7b.—Cata- 
logues should exhibit the errors as well as the 
truths of title-pages, 2b.—Has examined into appa- 
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rent superfluities in the entries, but cannot detect 
any which are unnecessary, or too full, i6.— The 
entries, upon the whole, are rather too short 
than too long, 7.— Proposes now to invert the 
process, and examine as to the merits of any 
particular short-titled catalogue the Commissioners 
may point out, 7b.—Witness cannot himself select 
any catalogue for such a purpose as he has found 
all those with which he has become acquainted 
so defective as to be unfit for the purpose of com- 
parison, ib,—Witness’s publie challenge to point 
out a fit model for the Museum catalogue from 
among completed library catalogues, or with one 
exception, from unfinished undertakings, has never 
been accepted, 7b—The German catalogues being 
mostly short-title catalogues, have as often been 
the means of sending witness a wrong book as 
a right one, 6486.—Those mostly used by witness 
were catalogues of a particular class, being usually 
those of mathematical or classical booksellers, 
6487.—Has often found the entries in the classed 
catalogues of such persons improperly placed; 
editions of a Greek book on geometry, for instance, 
placed among classical books, 6489.—Explanation 
of witness’s former evidence in answer to question 
5729*, as to the competency of persons distinguished 
for learning or science to judge of the merits of 
catalogues. Intended to say that ifa man knew all 
subjects except bibliography as bibliography, he 
would not trust him with the making of a catalogue, 
6492.—To make a good classed catalogue, the 
eataloguer should have a considerable knowledge 
of the books catalogued, and also be experienced 
generally in bibliography as a science, 6493-94.—A 
close adherence, generally, to the title-page the 
best means of overcoming the difficulties of cata- 
loguing, but some discretion must be allowed to 
meet difficult cases, 6495. — Does not advocate a 
literal copy of every title, but only so much as will 
give all needful information upon the contents of 
the book, 7.—Would even preserve doubtful matter 
rather than lose anything which might be advan- 
tageous, 6496.—-Observations upon Rule 12, prefixed 
to the Ist volume of new catalogue, 7b.—The cata- 
logue of the Bodleian Library a short-titled cata- 
logue, 6497.Examined this catalogue, especially 
under Euclid, and reported his opinion to Mr. 
Panizzi, ib.—Has seen the catalogue of the Lambeth 
Library ; has not minutely examined it, but has such 
full reliance upon Mr. Maitland’s judgment, that he 
is satisfied the abridgments are judiciously made, 
6500.—Persons well versed in each great branch of 
knowledge should be at hand to advise as to the 
purchase of books in their respective departments, 
6501.—The library cannot be properly kept up 
without judgment and knowledge exercised in the 
purchases, 7b.— Persons not versed in science cannot 
know the most desirable books to purchase in the 
particular branch connected with that science, 6502. 
—Considers the Library of the Museum rich in 
antiquarian mathematical books, 6503.—Many of 
these works not known on account of the short titles 
in the catalogue, 6503-04.—Evidence as to the cha- 
racter of the books in the reading-room, 6505.— 
Many other works than works of reference there, 7b. 
—All the principal mathematical catalogues should 
be there, 6506.—A revision of the’ books in the 
reading-room might prove servicable, 6508.—Roge’s 
Bibliotheca Mathematica should be there, 6509.— 
Memoirs and transactions of scientific societies 
would oecupy too much space, but abridgments and 
indexes, as Hutton’s Abridgment of the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, might very properly be placed 
in the reading-room, 6510.—Has on two occasions 
suggested to the Keeper of the Printed Books the 
purchase of mathematical works, which suggestions 
were attended to, 6513. 


De Morgan, A., Professor. (Third examination. )—Since 


witness’s last examination, he has examined two 
catalogues, that of the Bodleian Library and of the 
London Library, 8966.—This examination made, 
because these catalogues had both been mentioned 
as examples worthy of imitation in compiling a 
catalogue of the library of the British Museum, 
8967.—The result of his examination of the 
Bodleian Catalogue in entire opposition to any 
such scheme, ib,—Considers this catalogue no credit 
to the University of Oxford ; that nothing more 
clearly shows the manner in which learning may 


De Morgan, Professor Augustus—continued. 


exist without any care to promote a sound know- 
ledge of its sources, than the emanation of such 
a catalogue from such a university, ib.—Ad- 
duces numerous instances, selected at random, in 
support of this opinion, 76—Found matter of re- 
prehension in almost every entry examined. and 
compared, 2%.—Upon the whole, thinks where one 
entry is unobjectionable, two at least are inaccu- 
rate, confused, or incomplete, 7.—Considers many 
of the errors chargeable upon the plan, ib.—Spe- 
cification of various entries, with remarks in detail, 
in proof of their incompleteness, ib.—The adoption 
of the plan of the London Library catalogue for the 
Museum library, equivalent to accepting a cata- 
logue far inferior to the catalogues published by 
the first-rate London dealers in old books, 8967,.— 
Neither Bohn, nor Payne and Foss, nor Rodd, nor 
Thorpe, have issued a catalogue for many years of 
so low a standard as that of the London Library, 
ib.—The plan of this catalogue altogether objec- 
tionable for the Museum, on account of its abridged 
titles, without reference to the inaccuracies in it, 7b. 


DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARIES IN THE Museum :-— 


Proceedings of Keeper of Printed Books in refer- 
ence to the formation of departmental libraries, 
Panizzi, 9141-7.—Intended to Jay out 1002. a-year 
for the purchase of books of reference suited to 
the wants of each department, and by purchasing 
a little every year, to form a special library for 
each, 7b. 9141.—Also sends duplicates from the 
library for the same purpose, 7b. 9149. — Small 
sums are now granted annually in furtherance of 
this object, 2b. 9149.—These sums specified in the 
estimates for 1848, ib. 9152,—These books are now 
purchased by the heads of departments direct, and 
not through the Printed Book Department, i, 
9153. 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE Museum :— 


Antiquities —(See Antiquities, Department of.) 

Botany.—(See Botanical Department.) 

Manuscripts.—(See Manuscript Department.) 

Mineralogy.—(See Mineralogical Department.) 

Printed Books.—(See Printed Book Department 
and Library.) 

Prints and Drawings.—(See Prints and Drawings 
Departments.) 

Zoological—(See Zoological Department.) 


Dodd, George, Esq. (Analysis of his evidence.)—Has 


attended the reading-room of the Museum for 
about 12 years; on the subjects of the industrial 
arts, sciences, and general literature; but prin- 


- cipally arts and sciences, 4599-600.—Approves of 


the accommodation in the reading-room, and of 
the conduct of the officers, 4€02.— Obtains the 
books he requires in reasonable time,—sometimes, 
but rarely has had to wait half an hour for a book 
after giving out the ticket, 4604.—From 10 to 15 
minutes the usual time taken in getting a book, 
after delivery of the ticket, 4605.—The catalogue 
not of easy reference, 4606.—Especially if the 
reader is ignorant of the author’s or editor's name, 
4607.—The new catalogue contains directions bow 
to find works, but not the old one, 4608.—The 
catalogues themselves are badly placed for reference, 
especially when the reading-room is full, 4609-13.— 
Has occasionally applied unsuccessfully for books. 
They have been stated to be “in hand,” or at the 
“‘ bookbinder’s,” and the same answer has been 
given several weeks afterwards in respect of the 
same books, 4615.—Books, in three or four in- 
stances, in reply to witness’s inquiries, have been 
reported missing, 4616.— The first series of 
* Head’s Home Tour,” published in 1837, is miss- 
ing, 4617.—The books usually in good condition, 
but thinks the binding of the new ones too costly, 
4619.—Considers a strong plain binding more 
useful for the Reading Room, 4621.— Moore’s 
“Trish Melodies,” with Maclise’s Illustrations, 
elegantly bound in moroeco, an instance of unne- 
cessary expense, 4623.—This style of binding ap- 
propriate to a drawing-room or private library, but 
not to a public institution, 4627.—Considers it 
almost useless to ask for any book published within 
two years, 4629.—Never asks for a book not en- 
tered in the catalogue, as it is against the rule of 
the house to give out any book not catalogued, 
4630.— Thinks the money expended in, fine 
binding would be better employed in making a 
catalogue, 4635,—Has suffered considerable in- 
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Dodd, George, Esq.—continued. Dodd, George, Esq.—continued, 


convenience from not getting new books, 4640. 
—Attends frequently for the purpose of making 
extracts, 4642.—All the officers in the reading- 
room capable of affording assistance to readers 
procuring books, 4643.—Such aid often required 
and often given, 4644. — Thinks the present 
catalogue, completed to a later period, would 
be better than beginning a new one upon a differ- 
ent system, 4645.—The new catalogue now com- 
pleted as far as letter A of little use to witness, 
4647.—Always consults the old one in preference, 
as the books are more easily found than in the 
new catalogue, 7b—Does not consider the cata- 
logue being partly printed and partly manuscript 
an evil, some persons have complained of it on 
that account, 4648.—In a new transcription, would 
have the printed part inserted, 4649.—The arrange- 
ment easier of reference in the old catalogue than 
in the new, 4650.—Confusion the consequence of 
the system followed in preparing the new cata- 
logue, 7b.—The system in the old catalogue as 
to ‘‘Academies” described, 4652.—Defects of the 
old catalogue described in respect of the entries 
of maps,' 4654-8. — Evidence as to the diffi. 
culties in finding books in the catalogue, in con- 
sequence of the use of Latin names, 4662,— 
The difficulties increased from the rules laid down 
not being persevered in, 4662-63.—Considerable 
alterations made of late years in the names of new 
titles, 4664.—These alterations afford greater faci- 
lities than formerly, 4665.—By strictly adhering to 
fixed rules, greater uniformity would be attained, 
and greater improvement effected, 4665-66.—News- 
papers in the Museum not accessible to readers 
until two or three years old, 4667.—Has frequently 
applied for newspapers, and if recent, always with 
the same reply that they are not in the Museum, 
4668-70. — Access to newspapers soon after their 
publication of great advantage to persons preparing 
for periodical works, 4671.—Greater facilities should 
be afforded in this respect, 4672. Would, however, 
not place them too soon in the reading room, a 
short interval, say, half a year, should elapse, when 
they would become history, and not news, 4673-74, 
—Old newspapers, accessible by a good cata- 
logue, more useful for literary purposes than new 
ones, 4676. — The accessions to the library should 
be catalogued, and placed at the service of 
readers at a much earlier period than at present, 
4677-78.—These additions must necessarily be 
made in manuscript; sees no practical inconve- 
nience in a written catalogue, 4679.—The Parlia- 
mentary Papers are considerably in arrear; ap- 
plied in 1848 for the House of Commons’ Papers of 
1847, but could not get them until the beginning 
of 1849, 4683.—Has often been compelled to pur- 
chase papers, from not being able to refer to them 
at the Museum, 4684.—Witness’s objection to the 
use of Latin and English words in books of refer- 
ence applies equally to the entries of foreign books, 
4686. — Much inconvenience occasioned by ‘this 
practice, and from the want of an uniform system, 
4688.—Various historics of Germany catalogued 
under four different titles, as “ Germany,” ‘ Ger- 
mania,” ‘* Allemagne,” and ‘‘ Deutschland,” 4688. 


Dodd, George, Esq. (Second examination.)—Reverts to 


his previous evidence relative to defects in the cata- 
logue, 5669.—Then objected as a great evil to the 
mixture of manuscript and print ; now notices as a 
greater evil that the two parts of the catalogue are 
not compiled upon the same principle, 7b—Ex- 
amples from the King’s Catalogue, where the names 
are entered in Latin, and also in the earlier parts of 
the existing catalogue, the latter parts having both 
systems so intermixed that it is difficult to say where 
the plan is changed, ib.—Further examples proving 
the want of one uniform system in entering titles, id. 
—Considers the catalogue now in progress to be for 
the use of a future, and not for the present age, on 
account of the length of time it will take to finish it, 
5671.—Desires now to ascertain how far the exist- 
ing catalogue can be made available for the present 
generation, i/.—And for this purpose it would be 
necessary to know when the change from Latin to 
English names took place; and which plan is in 
future to be adopted, 7.—Has read the preface to 
the new catalogue completed up to letter A, and 
approves of the rule there set forth, of entering all 
names under the English names, 5675.—How wit- 


ness would enter a Latin title, 5676.—Objects to a 
mixed system as causing confusion ; whether Latin 
or English names be used, one system should be 
carried out, 5679-84.—Readers should be apprised 
of the time the new system of titling commenced, 
5685.—Two contrary systems of entering foreign 
works in operation at the present time, 5685-87.— 
The adjective form now used in specifying names of 
countries or places, another deviation from the old 
rule, 5689.—Some older works on the English lakes 
entered properly under Lakes ; but recent works on 
the same subject are entered under English Lakes, 
ib.—Again, separate editions of the same work are 
differently entered, as Scotia, and Scottish Tourist, 
5692.—-And in respect of some Irish essays, the older 
copies are entered under Hibernia and Ireland, but 
the later ones under Irish, 5692.—Evidence respect- 
ing an earlier delivery of new works in the reading- 
room, and the probable effect of such a change upon 
the description of readers, 5695.—Works of refer- 
ence and standard works should be brought earlier 
into the library than works of amusement, id. 


Doubleday, Edward, Esq., F.L.S., F.Z.S. (Analysis of his 


evidence.)—Ts an assistant in the zoological branch 
of the department of natural history, 5724.—De- 
scription of witness’s studies and pursuits before 
he became attached to the Museum, 5725.—In his 
journey through the United Statesin 1837 and 1838, 
collected nearly 150,000 specimens of natural his- 
tory, which are now included in various public and 
private collections throughout Europe, 5725.— 
Between 8,000 or 9,000 of them now in. the 
British Museum ; they are chiefly insects, but they 
also include many specimens of every other de- 
partment of natural history, 5726-27.— Witness’s 
former and present salary as assistant in the 
Museum, 5728. —Is now publishing a work in 
numbers on Diurnal Lepidoptera, or butterflies, 
5729.—The species of insects known to Linneus 
considerably less than 3,000; the number now 
known to science more than 150,000, 5730.— 
Between 60,000 and 70,000 classed in the Mu- 
seum, 5731.—Knowledge requisite for an assist- 
ant to discharge his duties properly, 5732.—The 
Museum library deficient in many works absolutely 
required for use, 5733.—A large number of entomo- 
logical works are imperfect, ib.—Incunvenience sus- 
tained thereby, ib.—In the past year has expended 
nearly one-tenth of his salary in the purchase of books 
absolutely necessary for the performance of his 
duty, 5734.—Names of particular books purchased 
by witness for this purpose, with the prices paid for 
them, 5728.—Did not report these deficiencies to the 
Trustees, considered be had discharged his duty in 
communicating with his immediate superior, “Mr, 
Gray, and with the Keeper of Printed Books, 
5736-38.—Stephens’s “ British Entomology,” com- 
menced in 1827, is not all in the Museum, 4739-41. 
—List of various other works on natural history, 
published in parts, the latter numbers of which are 
wanting, 5741-5.— Witness cannot proceed suc- 
cessfully with the arrangement of his depart- 
ment without referring to foreign periodicals ; and 
on this account has so often been compelled to 
procure the wanting works at his own cost, 5746.— 
A small number of books have been purchased for 
the use of the department; a better supply would 
be very advantageous, 2.—The mere working books 
on natural history not expensive, 5748.— About 
20/. a-year granted for a departmental library, 5749. 
—The working books, or books in constant use for 
the department, between 300 and 400 volumes, but 
the more costly works are also occasionally required 
for reference, 5750-1.—A general printed alpha- 
betical catalogue, however brief the titles, would be 
of great use to the students, 5755.—Engelmann’s 
Catalogue contains 10,000 separate works, 7b,—This 
work, entitled ‘‘Index Librorum Historiam Natu- 
ralem Spectantium,” limited to zoology, 7b.—It is a 
general catalogue of all the works upon the subject,» 
5757.—Itis classified with an alphabetical arrange- 
ment under each head, and is a complete and ac- 
curate index, and invaluable to the student, 5756.— 
Special catalogues of each branch necessary to the 
student as well as a general alphabetical catalogue, 
5758.—The difficulties complained of by students, 
especially those living in the country, are that they 
have no catalogue at hand to refer to, to show 
whether the particular book they may require is in 
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Doubleday, Edward, Esq.—continued. 


the Museum or not, 7b.—A catalogue which would 
at the same time show what memoirs or journals of 
societies were also in the Museum, would be very 
advantageous, but attended with much _ greater 
labour, 5759.—Deseription of witness’s work on the 
* Genera of Diurnal Lepidoptera,” 5760.—Spe- 
cial classed catalogues' of the specimens in some 
of the divisions in natural history have been 
recently printed, 5763.—These not all of equal 
merit, but those most carefully prepared have been 
eagerly bought by the public, so much so that the 
list of mammalia and the first part of the list of 
birds have been reprinted, 2.—These catalogues 
well spoken of on the Continent, and their adoption 
strongly recommended, 7b,—Cannot say that special 
class catalogues of the books relating to the same sub- 
jects would be as useful and as remunerative as the 
catalogues referring to the specimens, 5764.— 
Thinks a printed catalogue of books in the British 
Museum, divided into classes, would very nearly, if 
not entirely, cover the expense, 7b.—The public 
service done to science by such a work would be 
tenfold the whole expense incurred, 5765.—Engel- 
mann’s catalogue very useful, but might be improved, 
5767.—Dryander’s catalogue a better model, but 
would extend the index of subjects, 5769-70.—Agas- 
siz’s catalogue excellently planned but very badly 
executed, 5771.—This work contains nearly all the 
information a naturalist wishes to know, but upon 
some subjects it is not sufficiently full, 5772. — 
On the probability of sale of classed catalogues, 
5773. — Would subdivide them as far as _prac- 
ticable, so that they could be sold at a very low 
price, 7b.—A general alphabetical catalogue far too 
expensive for a considerable number of students in 
natural history, 7/.—Specification of some defects in 
the Agassiz catalogue, edited by Strickland, 5775.— 
Advantages of retaining permanently in the Printed 
Book Department a person thoroughly versed in 
the literature of physical science, 5777-93.—Books 
have been purchased and added to the library, 
which witness, as a naturalist, would not have 
recommended, while really valuable works are still 
wanting which could have been obtained at less cost, 
5777. — Thinks the natural history portion of the 
library cannot be maintained in an effective state, 
if one of the keepers or assistants is not well 
acquainted with its literature, 5779.—Should not 
wish to see the library in any way divided, 5780.— 
The works should be more accessible, and the 
library more promptly supplied with works really 
requisite for the use of scientific men, 76.—A recom- 
mendation from the keeper of each department to the 
Librarian to purchase works they might think desira- 
ble would be a great improvement upon the present 
system, 5781.—Advantage of having a small number 
of books within the immediate reach of a person 
studying from the specimens, 5782.—Students are 
not allowed to take books from reading-room to the 
Natural History Department, 5785—Nor to send 
for books from the library to the department for the 
purpose of comparing the specimens with the plates, 
5788.—They therefore have no opportunity of com- 
paring the specimens with the books, 5787. — 
Persons engaged in publishing new works must 
refer to all the newest works on the same subject, 
5794.—Would not recommend all new works to be 
added to the library, only those of merit, 5795. 
None but officers of the department allowed access 
to the books in use in the department, 5798.—A 
small library of books of every-day use, would be a 
valuable acquisition, but they must be limited in 
number, on account of the great expense of most 
works on natural history, 5802.—A library of natural 
history would be of great value in connexion with 
the collections, 5803—Such an arrangement not 
practicable on account of the immense number of 
books and journals treating on various other sub- 
jects, 7b. 


Doubleday, Edward, Esq. (Second examination.)—Wit- 


hess, adverting to that part of his previous evidence 
in reference to the qualifications of the gentlemen of 
the Library, in respect of the literature of physical 
science (5777), intended no more than that if there 
had been any person in the Library versed in the 
literature of natural history, the same money might 
have procured works more valuable to the Depart- 
ment of Natural History, 9265.—Did not intend by 
this remark to make or insinuate any charge what- 


Doubleday, Edward, Esq.—continued, 
ever personally against Mr. Panizzi, with regard to 
the purchase of books connected with the Natural 
History Department, 9267.—Is happy to have an 
opportunity of stating, that the evidence referred 
to was nothing more than his opinion and judgment 
as a naturalist, 7b. 


DryanpeEr's CataLrocur.—(See Special Catalogues of 
Museum Library.) 


DurricaTtes OF Printep Booxs.— (See Library of 
Museum.) 


Economic Grotocy, Museum or.—(See Museum of 
Economic Geology.) 


Edwards, Edward, Esq. (Analysis of his evidence.)— 
Has been ten years an assistant in the Department 
of Printed Books, 4914.—Has been almost con- 
stantly employed upon the catalogue, 4917.— 
Approves of the system adopted in the formation 
of the new catalogue, 4920.—Assisted in the pre- 
paration of the rules of 1839, and sees no reason 
to change the opinion then formed, that they 
are quite adapted for the purpose for which 
they were intended, 7b.—Considers the catalogue 
to be incomplete, until the index of matters in- 
tended as a supplement is added to it, 4921.— 
This index would be a classed list, referring under 
the several subjects to the alphabetical entries in 
the different volumes, 4922.—Thinks this could 
be commenced before the completion of the cata- 
logue itself, 4924.—The slow progress of the cata- 
logue caused by the insufficiency of labour devoted 
to this service, and not from mismanagement on 
the part of those employed upon it, 4927.—Would 
print the conclusion of the catalogue upon the 
same principle as the first volume, 2928.— Es- 
timates the whole at about 50 or 55 volumes of 
the size of that already printed, presuming that 
the collection of printed books will be brought up 
to the period when the catalogue is completed, 
4929.—Thinks it will be completed in five or 
six years from the present time, 2b. — Cannot 
contemplate the preference of any catalogue of 
an alphabetical nature over that now in hand, 
4930.—An alphabetical catalogue, if printed at 
all, most important for the interests of students, 
and of the public frequenting the reading-room 
in general, 7b.—If the present new catalogue is 
considered too voluminous or too expensive to 
be printed, should recommend that attention be 
given to the possibility of printing special cata- 
logues of some classes most in request, 4931.—In 
the absence of a catalogue of the whole contents 
of the library, a catalogue upon a classed plan, 
giving first such classes as would be most likely to 
be in request, and to be of use to a considerable 
numberof students, would be the best supple- 
mental system that could be adopted, 7d. 


Edwards, Edward, Esq. (Second examination.)— Is 
conversant with the progress of the new alphabeti- 
cal catalogue of the books in the British Museum, 
5952.—Approves of its principle in the main, 
having regard to the special objects. of it, 5953.— 
An alphabetical catalogue should give the titles of 
works of all known authors, and, secondly, the titles 
of anonymous books, 7.—The plan of the new 
catalogue unexceptionable in regard to the first 
object, but liable to some objection in the manner 
of dealing with the more difficult matter of anony- 
mous works, 7.—Doubts, however, whether better 
rules could be devised, 7.—In the majority of 
instances these rules have been adhered to, 726.— 
4s aware of the objections made to the new cata- 
logue, the most common being, that the rules are 
unnecessarily multiplied and complex, 5954.—Consi- 
ders such objections could not come from any person 
conversant with cataloguing, ib—That they are 
not too numerous is proved by the fact that in 
practice fresh rules have been found necessary, ib. 
—Cases frequently arise which are not provided 
for, even with these additional rules, 7b.—A cata- 
logue without rules would be without method, and 
would rather confuse than help the student, 5955. 
—Has heard many complaints of the delay in 
preparing the catalogue, but considers that they 
eome from persons who have not sufficiently esti- 
mated the difficulties attending a task of such 

“magnitude, 5956.—The fulness of the entries also 
complained of; thinks this complaint likewise 
without foundation, 7.—Full titles absolutely neces- 
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Edwards, Edward, Kisq.—continued, Edwards, Edward, Esq.—continued. 


geores 


sary for all persons who use the catalogue, except 
for very ordinary purposes, 70.—A classified index 
to a catalogue, with abridged titles, necessarily 
very imperfect, 2.—The rule regulating the entries 
of “ Periodical Publications,” ‘* Academies,” &e., 
has also been objected to, 7.—Concurs in this 
objection, 2.—This a difficult manner to arrange 
properly; would rather have entered each academy 
or society in its proper alphabetical place, giving 
under “Academy” cross-references to each, 5956-62. 
—A list of academies, geographically arranged, as 
in the printed volume, useful to the student, but 
not so generally useful as the arrangement now 
suggested, 5956.—Considers this plan clearer and 
easier of reference, but the bulk of the volume 
would not be diminished thereby, 5963.—This 
would not operate to accelerate the preparation 
of the catalogue; merely mentions it, because 
this feature of the catalogue has been so much 
objected to out of doors, 5964.—The progress 
of the catalogue would have been materially 
accelerated if the titles had been taken from the 
books themselves direct, instead of searching first 
for the books out of the old catalogue, 5965.— 
Does not think that, now the work is more than 
half completed, any saving of time can be 
effected by changing the system, 2b.—Considers a 
classified index of such importance, that without 
it the alphabetical catalogue would’ be of little use 
to the higher class of students, 5967.—Some pro- 
gress might be made, and some advantage obtained, 
in sending the title to be classified when ready for 
the catalogue, 5968.—The new catalogue, if carried 
out upon the present plan, and including all bocks 
in the library up to the end of 1848, will probably 
make 40 volumes of the size of the first volume 
already issued, 5969.—This when printed will be of 
great value to students, 5971.—If printed, it would 
be more carefully revised and corrected than in 
manuscript, 7.—It would be still further bene- 
fited by criticism out of doors, 76.—The printing 
of the letter A cost 770/.; this sum swelled by a 
large amount for corrections, occasioned by its 
being sent to press too soon, 5972-3. — Estimates 
the cost of printing the entire catalogue at 
40,0002., 5973.—Thinks this would be money 
well spent, and promote the interests of litera- 
ture; it would be a valuable contribution to 
literature and bibliography, and, irrespective of 
its benefit to the readers of the reading-room, 
would be of great service to other libraries, 2b.— 
Would not begin to print such a work until the 
manuscript is all complete, 5975.—It would be 
more economical eventually, both as to money and 
time, to complete the manuscript before sending it 
to press, and it would be also far better done, 7b.— 
Objects to printing any abridgment of the cata- 
logue—the only abridgment which could be made 
would be by rejecting all anonymous works—such 
a catalogue would be useful to the public, but very 
incomplete, 2b.—Special catalogues of particular 
collections in the library might be advantageously 
made, 7b.—Looking to the interests of the better 
and higher classes of students, and also to the 
amount of money already expended upon the cata- 
logue, is decidedly of opinion that it is better for 
the public to proceed with vigour, upon the 
catalogue upon the present system than to 
attempt to produce any shorter or different cata- 
logue, 5976.—Opinion as to the relative merits 
of alphabetical and classed catalogues, 5977.— 
Prefers a classed catalogue to an-alphabetical one 
because of the great number of anonymous works 
in most libraries, which cannot be entered otherwise 
than under their subjects, 2.—Admits the difficulty 
of classification, but considers it more difficult to 
deal with the great mass of anonymous and poly- 
onymous books under an alphabetical than under a 
classified arrangement, 7d.—Classification to a con- 
siderable extent impossible to be avoided in any 
catalogue of a collection so extensive as the 
Museum, 5978.—Thinks it would be very desirable 
to print a general classed catalogue of the library ; 
but, under existing circumstances, would prefer 
the completion of the present catalogue with 
a good classed index, 5979.—A classed catalogue of 
all the works on British History im all its depart- 
ments would be of great service ;—special catalogues 
should be proceeded with concurrently with the 
general alphabetical catalogue ;—and special classed 


catalogues of several classes of books, which would 
also be found of great value to students, might be 
prepared. 5981.—Considerable advantages would 
be derived from having: special catalogues prepared 
concurrently with the general one, 5982.—Does 
not know how far these would interfere with 
the progress of the general catalogue, ib.—The 
want of a elassed catalogue of works on natural 
history more felt than by any other branch of 
science, 5983.—A catalogue of books on the 
various natural sciences would be of great value, 
2b.—The catalogue of annual accessions of printed 
books formerly printed, but abandoned on account 
of the cost, and because it impeded the progress of 
the general catalogue of the library, 5985.—Would 
revive this practice, but would modify it; would 
print a yearly catalogue of the copyright books, 
and of all new foreign books published within five 
years, 5986.—Annual printed lists of the foreign 
literary and scientific periodicals would also be very 
valuable, 5987.—The difficulty of access to the ad- 
ditions to the Museum the chief ground of com- 
plaint against the library, 2—By separating such 
books as are likely to be in great and immediate 
demand from the general mass, this complaint might 
be remedied, 7.— Would dispose of the duplicate and 
triplicate copies in the library by forming a public 
lending hbrary, 5988.—Dresden, with a population 
of only 70,000, has three such libraries, and almost 
every capital in Europe has one, 7b.—London, with 
its enormous population, is altogether without such 
an institution, 7%.—Would not separate it from the 
Museum, but attach it to the present establishment, 
5989.—Would have aclassed catalogue of all the his- 
torical books in the Museum library, and, as the first 
section, would commence with works on British His- 
tory, 5992.—This would lead to a repetition of many 
works in different classes which must also appear 
in the general historical class, 5993.—A good 
classed catalogue cannot be made without some re- 
petitions, %+—An alphabetical catalogne with 
extended cross-references necessarily involves much 
repetition, 7.—The classed catalogues should be in 
addition to the alphabetical catalogues, 5994.—The 
ecllection of tracts from 1640 to 1660, before 
referred to in witness’s evidence, contains a large 
number of theological works, sermons, &c., 5996. 
—These, to a certain extent, are historical, and 
derive their value partly from their strictly chrono- 
logical arrangement, 5997.—A catalogue of this 
particular collection of tracts, known as the 
Thomason Collection, would be of great value to 
men of letters in England, 5998.—Would publish 
it arranged in chronological order, 5999.—Witness 
has been employed in cataloguing this’ collection 
for insertion in the general alphabetical catalogue, 
2b.—The folio manuscript catalogue of this collec- 
tion prepared by the collector himself 200 years 
ago, 6001.—Recatalogued the collection, without 
reference to the old manuscript catalogue, 6002.— 
Was between four and five years chiefly employed 
upon this work, 6003.—Was employed upon the 
new catalogue, letter A, revised a great portion of 
the article ‘‘ Academies,” and prepared the titles of 
that and some other parts, 6007.— Could enter 
about 40 titles a day, and should consider 40 new 
entries a well-spent day, 6009.—The first volume of 
the new catalogue was issued in 1841, 6011.— 
Many additions have since been made to the 
library which ought to be included in that volume, 
6012.—To make these additions up to 1848, the 
size would be increased nearly two-thirds, 6013.— 
Recommends the printing of a yearly list of all 
books received under the Copyright Act, 6015.— 
This would be not only a check upon the books, 
&c., sent in, but also make more accessible, and at 
an earlier period, many books much in demand, 
6016.—There are more than 50,000 duplicate works 
in the library, a great proportion of which could be 
available for a lending library, 6019.—Duplicate 
copies of some hooks, valuable works, for instance, 
and also of books in great demand in the reading- 
room, should not be used for such a purpose, 6020. 
These not numerous, 76.—Does not think, generally 
speaking, that anonymous works are entered too 
full in the new catalogue, 6022.—Nor does he con- 
sider the entries too full of those works, where the 
name of the author is known, 6023.—Referring to 
the heading Anglerius (Petrus Martyr), does not 
consider this entry of 25 lines too full, 6025.—Such 
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a title useful in a literary catalogue, without 
reference to the book itself, 2+—The other entry of 
this work, of nearly the same length, is of another 
edition printed 20 years later, and with different 
contents, 6026.—Does not consider the first entry 
too long considering the rarity of the work, 6028.— 
The catalogue of tracts from 1640 to 1660 contained 
about 25,000 distinct works, with between 40,000 and 
50,000 titles, 6030.—By printing the Museum Cata- 
logue in octavo, its size would be considerably in- 
creased, 6031.—In making a new catalogue of the 
King’s Library, would enter the titles from the 
books, 6033-34.—By proceeding with all the letters 
simultaneously, much time would be saved, 6035. 
—The practice very different in compiling the new 
catalogue, 6040.—The old titles were taken down 
and the books procured and compared therewith, 
ib—By this plan, the books without titles and 
such as are not in the old catalogue, would not be 
included in the new catalogue, 7b.—This plan still 
proceeded with, 6044.—To detect omissions when 
the catalogue is completed the presses must be 
carefully looked over to see that every book has 
been entered, 6045. 


Egerton Funp :— 


Evidence explanatory of the bequest of the Eger- 
ton Manuscripts, and of the appropriation of the 
fund, Madden, 2297.—Date and extent of this 
bequest, 7b. 2297.—And of two sums of 50002. and 
70002. respectively, the interest of the first to be 
laid out in the purchase of manuscripts, and of 
the second, producing 2272. 0s. 6d. a-year, to the 
person having charge of the collection, 26. 2297.— 
Complains that in consequence of this latter 
bequest the Trustees have deducted from the salary 
of Keeper of Manuscripts a sum equal to the 
benefits derived under this will, 7b. 2297.—Sub- 
mits that this deduction is irregular, having been 
ordered by a sub-committee instead of a general 
committee, 7b. 2297.—Has no special appointment 
as librarian to the Egerton Collection, ib. 2310.— 
It is considered as coming under the general cus- 
tody of the Keeper of the Manuscripts, 76. 2312.— 


of Natural History now subdivided into three, 
Mineralogical, Zoological, and Botanical, 48——The 
prints and drawings have, of late years, been 
constituted into a separate department, 49.—De- 
scription of the offices and salaries of the principal 
officers of the Museum, 50-55.—Each department 
is under the management of a principal keeper, who 
is independent of the other keepers, as regards his 
specific duties, but subordinate to witness as 
Principal Librarian, 58-77.—These chiefs of depart- 
ments report through witness to the Trustees, 
78-84.—Further evidence as to the mode of conduct- 
ing business in the different departments, 78-95.— 
Witness has the custody of the Museum, under the 
Sign Manual, and under the Act of Parliament, 
the heads of departments and their respective 
assistants. are all his subordinate officers, to aid 
him in the custody of the place, 96.-—-Reports to the 
Trustees on any matters he thinks desirable to alter 
or improve, 97.—The chief officer in the British 
Museum nominally called ‘Principal Librarian,” 
but witness bas no more to do with the library than 
with any other branch, 99, 100.— Receives all 
reports from the principals of departments, and 
in forwarding them to the Trustees sometimes makes 
marginal notes in explanation; but in matters of 
importance, reports specially on the subject for their 
guidance, 101-2.—The 7th Resolution of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons relative to 
quarterly meetings of keepers of departments not 
carried out, only one such meeting having taken 
place, 107.—Presumed cause of this neglect, ib.— 
The Trustees have their proceedings fully re- 
corded, 109.—And these minutes contain all the 
orders of the Trustees relative to the different 
departments, 110.—These are communicated to 
witness by the Secretary, and by him to the party 
to whom they relate, 112.—All the orders of the 
Trustees are now forwarded to witness, and by 
him promulgated to the parties concerned, 114-16, 
Does not attend the meetings of the Trustees unless 
specially summoned, but is always informed of 
their proceedings, as their minutes and records 
are in his custody, 117-119.— Considers himself 
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Explanation of the reasons for deducting the 
interest of this sum from the yearly salary of the 
keeper, Forshall, 2507-8.—Return of the receipts 
of the Egerton Fund from 1839 to 1848 inclusive, 
Ellis, 6785. 
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entitled, in respect of his situation as Principal 
Librarian, to make himself acquainted with the 
procedings of the Trustees as recorded in the mi- 
nutes, directly of his own authority, independently 
of any communication from the Secretary, 121. 
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Ellis, Sir Henry. (Analysis of his evidence.)—Is Prin- 


cipal Librarian of the British Museum, 1.—Has 
been nearly 47 years employed in various depart- 
ments of the Museum, 2.—Was at one time Keeper 
of Printed Books, and afterwards Keeper of Manu- 
scripts, 3-4.-Was Secretary about 14 years, or 
rather more, 5.—Became Principal Librarian in 1828, 
and then vacated the office of Secretary, 6.—Held 
the office of Secretary, with that of Keeper of the 
Manuscripts, 7.—When witness became Principal 
Librarian, he also became expenditor, and held both 
these offices until 1837, 9, 10.—Alterations in the 
administration of the Museum, consequent upon 
the Report of the Committee of House of Commons 
of 1836, described, 11-15.—The statutes of the 8th 
of June, 1839, now govern the Museum, 16, 17.— 
There has been no material change since 1839, 18. 
—The statutes and rules of 1833 in force before 
those of 1839, 20.—Those of 1839 not based upon 
those of 1833, but an entirely new code, 21.—Prior 
to 1833 statutes and rules were prepared, and 
reformed at different times, as the management of 
the Museam might require improved regulations, 
22.-—-Witness has in his possession a copy of the 
statutes for the Museum, printedin 1768; the next 
code was printed in 1805; another edition in 1808 
and one also in 1814; the next after that was the 
code of 1833, 76.—Evidence as to meetings of 
Trustees, 24-44.—The ordinary business of the 
Museum managed by a standing committee of 15 
Trustees, 24.—This committee an open one, and is 
frequently attended by Trustees, who are not on the 
committee, 24-27, —Sub-committees occasionally 
appointed for special purposes, 44, 45.—There is a 
standing Sub-Committee of Finance, and latterly a 
standing Library Committee; the others are not 
permanent, 45, 46.—The Museum is divided into 
departments, viz., Manuscripts, Printed Books, 
Natural History, and Antiquities. The department 


Rule No 8, as to communication of orders of Trus- 
tees, relative to the internal arrangements of Mu- 
seum library complied with, 131-37,—Was secre- 
tary for 14 years: the duties of the office now 
greatly altered, 338, 139.— Alteration described, 
140-44.—Further evidence as to Seeretary’s duties 
and responsibilities, 145-46.—Some business goes 
direct to the Trustees and Secretary without wit- 
ness’s knowledge, as collections offered for sale, 
&e. &e., 148— Further evidence explanatory of 
witness’s duties in connexion with the Secretary and 
the Trustees, 150-55.—By the Act of Parliament 
witness was made sole custodian and keeper of the 
Museum. When witness was Secretary, Mr. Planta, 
the Principal Librarian, had the keys of the Mu- 
seum, 157.—He had keys for every department ; 
one general key for the whole, and small keys of 
the departments which he gave out to the officers, 
158.—The keys were all in his keeping, large and 
small, 159.—He had a master-key for everything, 
160.—When witness became Principal Librarian the 
same system was followed out, 162. — Present 
practice in respect of the keys, 163-9.—The keepers 
of different departments make a full and accurate 
catalogue of what is in each department, 173.—The 
catalogues are now much more extensive than in 
former times, 174.—Explanation of the manner the 
duty prescribed in Section 11 of the Rules relative 
to the pass-key is discharged, 177.—Evidence as 
to appointments of officers and servants of the 
Museum, 181.—The appointments are all written 
and stamped, 182.—The right of appointment rests 
with the three Principal Trustees, under the Act of 
26 Geo, II., 188.—This power extends to all ap- 
pointments, 189.—Practically, the appointments 
rest very much with the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the other appointing Trustees generally concur with 
him, 190.—All who are employed in regular offices, 
however low their rank, have their appointments 
in writing, and stamped, 197.—The appointments 
are during good behaviour, 199.—Has a general 
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superintendence over the entire establishment, but 
no special duties with respect to the library, 202. 
—The reading-room under the special management 
of the Principal Librarian, 2b.— The title of 
“Librarian ” does not properly express witness’s 
duties, 203.—The Secretary, as expenditor, receives 
the moneys, imprests from the Trustees for the pay- 
ment of taxes, wages, and miscellaneous charges: 
2,0002., the average sum placed under his charge 
at one time for this purpose, 206-7.—The payment of 
these charges part of the Secretary’s duty, 210.— 
The Trustees have an account opened in their own 
name with the cashiers of the Bank of England, 
211.—Salaries of officers paid by orders of three 
Trustees, by cheques upon their banker, 214.—The 
Parliamentary Grant is issued by the Treasury to 
the Secretary from time to time as wanted, 216.— 
Secretary signs drafts, &c., and gives heavy secu- 
rities, 217-220.—The Parliamentary Grant specifies 
the sums to be applied to each department, 222.— 
A detailed estimate of the sums required is previ- 
ously furnished to the Treasury, 223-25.—No funds 
voted for one purpose are applied to another with- 
out the sanction of the Treasury, 228.—Annual 
grant not exceeded without like sanction, 231-34.— 
Has no apartments in the Museum as Principal 
Librarian: shall have a residence shortly in the 
new building, when it is finished, 237.—The Secre- 
tary’s office now one of considerable importance, 238. 
—Collections of coins or medals, or books for sale, are 
usually submitted to the Trustees by the officer of 
the department to which they belong, 241.—The Se- 
cretary has no superintendence over the matter, but 
is made acquainted with the details, 242.—Every- 
thing is scheduled by the officer of the department, 
243-44.—Process described in purchasing books, 
coins and medals, birds, and fossil remains, 245- 
252.—The Secretary has control only over books 
and manuscripts, 251.—His duty under the sixth 
resolution, more responsible than formerly, 254. 
—The inventories first put under his charge about 
1839, 255.—He has nothing to do with the other 
catalogues of the Museum,256,— Difference between 
the inventory and the catalogue, 257.—The in- 
ventory is not intended to be extensively accurate, 
but simply to identify the articles as the property 
of the Trustees, 258.—Present state of the cata- 
logues, 259.—As regards manuscripts, they are in 
a forward state; that of 1844 is completed and 
with the printer, 260.—Every article in natural 
history can be found immediately by means of 
the catalogue, 262. — A collection of birds sent 
to the Museum goes first to the Trustees, and 
thence to the officer of the department, who 
deposits them in their proper place, and enters 
them in the inventory or catalogue, 264.—Small 
catalogues of osteology, and of one or two classes 
of insects and birds, are now being printed, 266. 
— Difference between synopses and catalogues, 
267.—The catalogues useless without an index, 7b. 
—State of index of Zoological Department, 269.— 
Routine business, how conducted, in reference to 
the Principal Librarian, 273.—The catalogue of 
printed books many years in preparation, 276-77.— 
Present state of the catalogue of natural history, 
and of printed books, 278,-9.—Minute of 1844 upon 
the catalogue of printed books and result thereof, 
280-1.—Report of Trustees, and letters on the 
same, 282-4,—Duties and responsibilities of Prin- 
cipal Librarian, 285.—The minutes and records of 
Trustees are under the charge of the Secretary, 
290.—But witness is responsible for the whole 
under the Act of Parliament, 291.—Duties of Prin- 
cipal Librarian under rule No. 2, 294.—Present 
state of the catalogue of printed books, 295.—Pro- 
gress thereof reported quarterly to Trustees, 296.— 
As to observance of rule No. 3, 298,—Average 
attendance of witness at Museum, 299-304.— 
In what manner the business is conducted during 
his absence, 305.— Detail of his duties in re- 
spect of general superintendence, 306-12.—As to 
observance of Rule No. 4, regulating the admis- 
sion to the Museum of persons of eminence de- 
sirous of inspecting the collections, but not able 
to avail themselves of the ordinary mode of ad- 
mission, 313-14.— Immediate admission invari- 
ably granted to distinguished scientific persons, 
315-17.—As to Rule No. 5, in reference to obser- 
vance of order and decorum by general visitors, 
317.— Although the visitors are more numerous 


than formerly, offences and violations of order are 
less frequent, 318-21.—Disapproves of the rule 
excluding children under eight years of age, 322.— 
As to admission to the reading-room, 323.—Tickets 
of admission granted for six months, renewable on 
production of original ticket, 324—This done to 
prevent transfers, 325.—Attendance of officers in 
reading-room, 330.—Register kept of the books 
given out, 331.—Quantity and quality of reading 
in every department of literature, printed or 
manuscript, easily ascertained from this source, 7b.— 
No books allowed to be taken out of the Museum, 
332.—Number of readers greatly increased; from 
750, when witness became Principal Librarian, to 
32,000 persons at the present time, 7b.—Average 
number of new readers about 1200 a year, 7b.—665 
admitted in the first six months of 1847, ib.—The 
officers of Museum living within the walls have the 
privilege of taking books to their own homes, but 
this is very rarely exercised, 7b.-335.—Books rarely 
damaged or defaced by readers; when it does occur 
they are reproved for it, 336-37.—As to Rule 
No. 9, relative to verification of inventories, 338. 
—Inventories not verified until they are completed, 
339.—New inventories of manuscripts just com- 
pleted and certified by Sir F. Madden, but not yet 
by witness, 341.—Considers it impossible to go 
through the inventory of natural history; it is 
verified by the officers of the department, 342-44. 
—This part of witness’s duty, under Rule 9, 
cannot therefore be strictly carried out, 345,—The 
Synopsis, which is edited by witness, is a general 
view of the contents of all parts of the Museum, 
347,—It is not published periodically, but reprinted 
or altered, from time to time, as accessions come 
in, 348.—The Synopsis is kept in constant supply, 
and hitherto has never been out of sale, ib.—It is 
sold to the public at a shilling, 349.—The Trustees 
do not interfere with the Synopsis, 351—Rule No. 
11, with regard to objects of such valueas not to be 
trusted to the charge of the assistants complied 
with, 352.—This rule applies more particularly to 
the Department of Prints and Drawings, where 
only am inferior person is in attendance, 7b.—Dif- 
ference between an attendant and an assistant, 353. 
—Application of Rule 11, 354.—The regulation as 
to pass-keys complied with, but the keys deposited 
all belong to the old building, 356.—The Principal 
Librarian is represented in his absence by the 
Secretary, or in his absence also, by the senior 
officer in residence, 357.—This would be a chief of 
a department according to the date of his appoint- 
ment, 361.—The Trustees direct that two resident 
keepers or chiefs of departments shall be always in 
residence, 363.—This regulation ensures proper 
attendance, in the absence of the Secretary and wit- 
ness at the same time, 357-63.—Names of the 
resident heads of departments. 364. — Keepers of 
departments only have apartments in the Museum, 
366.—Those who are not resident find their 
lodgings at their own expense. 367.—The Trustees 
unwilling to sell duplicates of books; duplicates 
of natural history frequently exchanged, but 
rarely sold, 368.— Duplicates of coins and of 
objects of natural history formerly sold, but now the 
objects of natural history are generally exchanged 
for others, 7b.—Exchanges are made upon the 
recommendation of the officers of departments to 
the Trustees, 369.—Each particular article proposed 
to be exchanged is always minutely specified,. 370. 
—Intercourse of officers carried on amicably, 371. 
—Construction of building defective from not 
having separate entrance for each department, 373. 
—Inconvenience and want of security from this 
arrangement, 7b,—Is not aware of any private dis- 
putes which have acted prejudicially to the interests 
of the Institution, or interfered with the efficient 
service of the departments, 379.—Does not suggest 
nor wish to make any change or reform with 
respect to the administration of the department, 
381.—There may possibly be a difference of opinion 
out of the department as to the formation of the 
catalogue, but no serious dispute on the subject, 
382.—Does not anticipate that any personal dif- 
ferences between the officers will be brought under 
the consideration of the Commissioners, as there 
is nothing but what the Trustees can regulate at 
their ordinary meetings, 383.—Considers that all 
the duties of the separate departments at the pre- 
sent time are efficiently discharged, 384. 
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penditor separated from that of Principal Librarian 
in 1837, 924.—Since that date witness’s duties have 
been confined to those of Principal Librarian alone, 
925.—The duties of Principal Librarian defined by 
Treasury Minute of January 1837, 926.—The 
statutes and rules of 1839 now in force and clearly 
specify witness’s duties, 927-8.—His time pretty 
fully occupied by these duties, 929.—A]] communi- 
cations between the officers and the Trustees are 
carried on by reports through witness’s hands, 930. 
A practice has arisen of late years of the officers 
writing letters to the Secretary; does not know 
whether this occurs very often, but has often found 
letters alluded to in the reports which he has never 
seen nor heard of previously, 7b.— This ccurse 
unusual and irregular, 931.—Considers the proper 
course to be, that all such communications should 
pass through wituess’s hands, 932.—The letters re- 
ferred to as being forwarded direct to the Secretary 
without witness's knowledge related to Museum 
business, 933.—Extent of superintendence exer- 
cised by witness over the Museum, 934.—Prepares 
quarterly reports for the Trustees, in compliance 
with the statute, giving a summary of all that 
has been done in the different Departments, 7b— 
These reports grounded partly upon the monthly 
reports of the officer, and partly from his own 
knowledge, #.—Usually makes monthly reports 
as well to the Trustees, 937-40.—State of business 
in the Secretary’s department during the time 
witness performed Mr. Forshall’s duty for him in 
his illness, 941-9.—Present strength of Secretary's 
department, 950-1.—Considers the force quite suf- 
ficient for the duty, 952.—Is perfectly acquainted 
with the nature of the registration, which is 
usually shorter in its entries than it would be in 
in the catalogues, 953.—The general business 
under the statutes greatly increased, but the 
business of the Secretary’s office has not increased 
in proportion, 956.—Salary of witness as Secretary 
and as Keeper of Manuscripts altogether 4107. 
a-year; the salary of present Secretary is 700. 
a-year, 961-3.—Further assistance in the Secre- 
tary’s department necessary to prepare the returns 
for the Commissioners, 967, 972, 980.—The Secre- 
tary’s department now considered as distinct and 
more immediately under the Trustees than the 
other departments, 985.—In the old statutes 
the Secretary is placed after all the assistant 
officers, as a superior sort of clerk, ib.—This 
office, when the establishment was in part 
remodelled in 1837, was raised to a degree of con- 
sequence it never had before, ¢b,— Description of 
the rise and progress of the Secretary’s depart- 
ment, 986.—Witness held the office of Secretary 
till 1827, and was succeeded by Mr. Forshall both 
as the Keeper of the Manuscripts and as Secretary 
988.—The additional duties imposed upon the 
Secretary’s department, in 1837, detailed at length 
in the statutes of 1839, 991.—Further evidence ex- 
planatory of their increased labours, 992-3.—In 
what manner reports are embodied in the mi- 
nutes, 994.—Abstracts of reports only entered 
upon the minutes unless otherwise specially or- 
dered, 995.—The business is greatly increased, 
and the minutes themselves are more dilated than 
formerly, 996-8.—The practice of reading only 
portions of the reports and minutes at the general 
meeting before confirmation unavoidable on account 
of the great increase of business, 998.—The Secre- 
tary decides as to what is necessary to submit at 
length to the meeting, 999.—In practice those re- 
ports only which require answers from the Trus- 
tees are read, 1000.—The mass of reports so great 
that it would be impossible to go through them in 
one day, 1002.—A list of agenda prepared by the 
Secretary before the meeting of all the points which 
require consideration; the reports are included in 
the sheet of agenda, but it often happens that on 
the morning of the meeting something must be 
inserted, 1003.—Although the Secretary has the 
option of selecting business for consideration, does 
not recollect any instance where any subject has 
been kept back which ought to have been sub- 
mitted to the Board, 1005-6.—The reports of heads 
of departments are accompanied by reports from 
the subordinate officers to heads of departments, 
1007.—These reports, the regular and only course 
of communication between heads of departments 
and Trustees, 1008.—QOccasionally the heads of 


departments are sent for by Trustees to give 
further information than is contained in their 
reports, 1009-10.—The assistant keeper's report, 
and subordinate assistants’ reports to the head of 
the department, go uniformly through witness’s 
hands to the Trustees, 1012.—When witness offi- 
ciated as Secretary for Mr. Forshall, endeavoured 
to conform in every respect to the custom of the 
department, 1013-16.— The reports are not 
usually of great length, but in many cases it would 
facilitate the business if there were personal com- 
munications between the heads of departments and 
Trustees, 1022.—Thinks it would bring the Trustees 
more directly to the business, 1023.—Considers 
that the Secretary should record the decisions and 
opinions of the Board, rather than that his judg- 
ment should point out what the Board should do, 
1025.—In particular cases personal explanation 
with heads of departments might elucidate the 
truth in less time than the double reports which 
are customarily made, 1027.—Receives minutes 
from the Secretary, who is bound by the statutes 
to transmit the orders of the Trustees to the 
officers through the Principal Librarian, 1035.— 
Witness himself doesnot attend the Board, 1036.— 
And reports of his own have frequently been dis- 
posed of without his being present, 1037.—This 
has usually been when the Trustees acquiesced in 
witness’s recommendation, 1038.—Has no doubt, 
however, that they have‘disposed of his reports con- 
trary to his suggestions, and without requiring his 
presence, 1039.—Has no doubt that they have also 
disposed of the report of the head of a department 
in accordance with witness’s suggestion, when such 
suggestion has been contrary to the recommendation 
of the head of the department, without seeing him, 
1040.—It is desirable that the head of a department 
should be consulted before any change is made in the 
interior arrangements of his department, 1044-45.— 
Believes that Mr. Hawkins was consulted in refer- 
ence to the marbles brought into the Museum by 
Sir C. Fellows, 1046-47.—Some of them were put 
up and taken down again, and placed differently, 
1048.—Believes Sir Richard Westmacott was en- 
gaged by the Trustees for this service, 7—Has no 
positive knowledge of this transaction, as the order 
in reference thereto did not, in accordance with the 
usual custom, go through witness’s hands, 1049-51,— 
The Secretary in the habit of corresponding directly 
with both architect and sculptor, 1052.—No orders 
upon the buildings direct from the Trustees go 
through witness’s hands, 7b.—Sir R. Westmacott, 
the sculptor, is under the immediate direction of 
the Trustees, 1054——The Trustees usually com- 
municate verbally with Mr. Hawkins, 1057.—Does 
not think Mr. Hawkins superseded by the employ- 
ment of Sir R. Westmacott, 1058.—During the 
three months witness acted for Mr. Forshall there 
were no communications from the Trustees to Mr. 
Hawkins, 1059.—Nor through witness from the 
Trustees to Sir R. Westmacott, 1063.—The orders 
relative to the Lycian marbles went from the Se- 
cretary, 1064.—Trustees occasionally confer with 
the heads of departments before they make their 
orders, which orders are finally transmitted to the 
parties through witness, 1067.—But communica- 
tions are sometimes made with the heads of depart- 
partments with which witness is unacquainted, 7b,— 
Sir R. Westmacott is paid by bills for work per- 
formed ; he has had given to him the superintend- 
ence of making casts ; this duty rendered necessary 
from damage done to the marble Venus in takinga 
mould, 1071.—Westmacott’s first engagement at 
the Museum would be recorded on the minutes, as 
well as his subsequent employment on particular 
occasions, 7b. 


Ellis, Sir Henry. (Third examination.) — Want of ac- 


commodation for the public in the reading-room not 
complained ofrecently, 4322,—Hours of attendance 
in reading-room, 4323.—It will accommodate about 
170 readers at one time, 4325.—List delivered in of 
the attendance in the reading-room in each year 
from 1840 to 1848, 4328.—Doubts whether the for- 
mation of large public libraries containing ordinary 
books only would have any sensible effect upon the 
attendance in the reading-room of the Museum, 
4329,—Believes people would still prefer to come 
to a national library containing the best books, id, 
—Neither gas nor candle allowed in the reading- 
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room, 4332.—Hopes this regulation will never be 
relaxed, 4333.—Facilities for robbery greater after 
dark, and with shaded lamps, 7+—No immediate or 
urgent demand for increased accommodation in the 
reading-room ; the admission tickets in the last 10 or 
12 years average about 3,000 a-year, 4336.—About 
32,000 persons privileged to attend the reading- 
room, 4337.—Tickets are renewed on personal ap- 
plication at the reading-room ; the renewal granted 
as a matter of course, 4339-41.—Between 200 and 
300 persons are admitted yearly without recom- 
mendation, for special and temporary purposes 
only, 4341.—Special assistance granted to persons in 
humble life who come to search the newspapers for 
advertisements relative to property, &c., Has 
received no complaint relating to the management 
of the reading-room, 4344.—Believes that the sys- 
tem and accommodation give general satisfaction, 
4345.—Order maintained without difficulty, ib.— 
Dimensions of reading-room, of the tables therein, 
and extent of accommodation afforded, 4346.—Rule 
relaxed limiting the number of books to areader atone 
time, 4347.—One reader has had as many as 100 
books at one time, 4348.—Pens, ink, reading-stands, 
and pasteboards with blotting-paper, are furnished 
for the use of readers, 4350.—Class of persons whose 
recommendations for the reading-room are consi- 
dered as satisfactory without their being personally 
known, 4352.—Has never refused admission to any 
one, 4353.—When in doubt as to the respectability 
of the party applying, has directed inquiry to be 
made, 7.—Has, on some few occasions prevented 
persons who had conducted themselves criminally 
or improperly elsewhere from continuing their. at- 
tendance, 7.—The reading-room must soon be 
enlarged; but this cannot be done without addi- 
tional building, 4357.—The formation of libraries 
at King’s College and at University College has of 
late years kept the number of readers at the 
Museum from increasing, 4358. 


Lillis, Sir Henry. (Fourth examination.)—Adverting to 


that part of Mr. Soane’s evidence which appears to 
reflect upon Mr. Panizzi’s conduct in the discharge 
of his official duties, witness desires to record his 
entire satisfaction with the conduct of that officer, 
who has not only been regular in his attendance, 
but has also given unusual attendance in the even- 
ings beyond what he was required to do, 4696. 


Ellis, Sir Henry. (Fifth examination.)—Has a general 


knowledge of the revenue and expenditure of the 
Museum, 6766.—The Museum has an original 
endowment of 30,000/. invested in the 3 per cent. 
stock, producing 900¢. a-year, 6767-73.—The other 
sources Of revenue are the profits on sale of publi- 
cations and casts, and the receipts from the 
Egerton and Farnborough funds, and the Parlia- 
mentary grants, 7b.—The receipts from sales of 
publications are, from the Synopsis, from some 
printed books of natural history, and from cata- 
logues of insects, animals, &c., 6778.—These are 
sold as near as possible at the cost price, and 
are not likely to produce any profit, %.—Reckons 
the gross profits as part of the Treasurer’s receipts, 
6780.—The Parliamentary grants the chief sup- 
port of the Museum, 6781.— Return of the 
amount of Parliamentary grants from 1839 to 
1848, inclusive, 6783.—Average, 38,1170. a-year, i). 
—The revenue from the Bridgewater fund derived 
from dividends and rents, the former amounting to 
3891. 15s. 8d. per annum, and the latter about 347, 
or 35/, a-year, 6785.—Return of receipts of Egerton 
fund from 1839 to 1848 inclusive, 26—There are 
no other sources of revenue, 6788.—Extraordinary 
grants sometimes made by the Treasury, upon 
special applications, 6789.—In 1847, the ‘Trustees 
applied for 1,000/. to purchase Baron Verstolk’s 
prints; the purchase having cost only 566/., that 
sum only was advanced, 6791.—The sums granted 
for such purposes, paid into the Bank to the account 
of the Trustees, 6793.—The receipt and payment of 
these sums appears in the Secretary’s account as 
cashier, 6799.—In the case of the purchase of the 
Verstolk prints, the grant of 1,000/. had been al- 
lowed, but as they were bought for 566/. 16s. no more 
than that sum was advanced, 6803.—This item ap- 
pears in the accounts as a debit against the cashier, 
6805-06.— Payments for special purposes not always 
included in the Museum accounts, 6807.— Example 
in respect of some Syriac manuscripts, purchased 


in 1847, paid direct from the Treasury, 7b—No 
entry of this transaction in the books of the 
Museum, 6808.—The annual return of the Museum 
Income and expenditure, prepared by the Secretary, 
under the direction of the Finance Committee, 
6810.—Was formerly Secretary to the Trustees ; 
ceased to act in that capacity in 1827, 6813~14.— 
The revenue of the Museum increased since that 
time by the Egerton and Farnborough funds, 6816. 
—Detailed statement of the receipts from all 
sources in the year ending Christmas, 1847, 6817. 
The Swiney fund not included in the accounts of 
the Trustees, being a special bequest for the foun- 
dation of a lectureship, from which the Museum 
would derive no emolument, 6818-20.—Does not 
know why the receipts on account of this fund have 
been included in some of the Museum accounts, 
and excluded from others, 6820.—The 1,500/. on 
account of ornamental sculpture for new buildings, 
under date 26th September, 1848, belongs to the 
Building fund, a separate account with the Board 
of Works, 6823.—Further particulars of the Swiney 
fund, 6826.—The Trustees pay the interest of this 
bequest, amounting to 120/. a-year, to a lecturer 
whom they appoint, 6830.—This fund not left for 
any purposes of the Museum, 6831.—It is a geolo- 
gical lecture; Dr. Carpenter, of Edinburgh, their 
present lecturer, 6832.—The money paid for the 
Syriac manuscripts, before referred to by witness, 
was paid at the Treasury, without the intervention 
of any officer of the Museum, 6835.—Believes that 
the sums paid on account of Xanthian expenses 
came through the Museum in the usual way, 6838. 
—Detailed statement of the various books kept, 
and mode of transacting business in the Secretary’s 
department, 6842. 


Eilis, Sir Henry. (Sixth examination.)—Evidence, ex- 


planatory of the payments to the officers of the 
Museum, 7539.—The officers of the ordinary esta- 
blishment all paid by annual salary, 7b.—The 
assistants receive 10s. per day for the first two 
years, 12s, per day from two to five years, and after 
five years’ service, a fixed salary of 215/. per 
annum; the senior assistant in each department, 
after 15 years’ service, gets 30/. a-year addi~ 
tional, 7541—There are seven departments, five 
of which have assistants, 7543.—The estimate, 
or 1848, of 4,998/. for salaries of assistants, 
includes both salaries, and those receiving daily 
pay, 7545-50.—The attendants and servants are 
paid upon the same principle, but at different 
rates; the attendants are of several classes 
those of the third -class, and servants, are paid 
weekly, the others by annual salary, 7551-7. — The 
commencement of the payment by annual salary 
determined, as in the case of the assistant, by length 
of service, 7558.—The officers of the Banksian 
collections all paid by annual salaries, 7566.—The 
officers here referred to are Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Bennett, 7569.—Reasons for making this item 
separate from the others, 7574.—[Mr. Brown.— 
The Banksian collection at first received into the 
Museum as an adjunct, and not as a permanent 
department, but by the Statutes of 1833, upon the 
first vacancy in the keepership, it is to be managed 
by the regular officers of the establishment, and 
since that time, has formed a part of the regular 
establishment; there is no necessity, therefore, 
to keep the payments any longer separate, 7575. 
—This collection and library, left by Sir Joseph 
Banks to witness, during his life-time, with power 
to make arrangements with the Trustees respecting 
its removal, but after witness’s death, the bequest 
was unconditionally to the Trustees of the British 
Museum, 7575-77.—By witness’s arrangement with 
the Trustees, he holds an appointment as under- 
librarian, and keeper of the Botanical Department, 
7575.]—The attendants on the stoves are sent by 
Mr Perkins, but paid by the Trustees, 7579.— 
Accounts for the increased expenditure under this 
head above the estimate, by the increase of new 
buildings and consequent greater number of fur- 
naces, 7580-82.—Many of the supernumeraries in 
the Printed Book Department first employed above 
10 years ago; these, first employed as temporary 
assistants, have become really permanent, in con- 
sequence of the great increase in the work of that 
department, 7584.—A different arrangement made 
respecting supernumeraries, in 1847, 7585.—Six 
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were added to the establishment as permanent 
attendants, in the Printed Book Department, thus 
diminishing their number by six, and an increase 
of pay granted after five years’ service, 7586.— 
Supernumeraries previously examined as to their 
qualification, by the keeper of the department, and 
favourably reported upon before they were appointed 
permanent attendants, 7588.—Observations as to 
the expediency of requiring a probational period of 
service before the appointment is made, 7590.— 
Does not know why the supernumeraries employed 
upon the catalogue are not distinguished, as for- 
merly, from the other supernumeraries in the 
Printed Book Department, 7591.—Evidence expla- 
natory of the expenditure of the Museum for 1848, 
as set forth in the Return to Parliament of the 
accounts of that year, 7593.—The estimates framed 
by the Finance Committee, who report to the 
Trustees the sums required for each department in 
the ensuing year, 76—These grants nominally 
kept distinct by the keeper of each department, and 
the balance transferred from year to year, 7b.— 
48,0002. granted for the service of the Museum, for 
1848-49, 7594.—The Trustees do not apply funds 
voted for the service of one department to that of 
another, 7596-98.—The keepers of departments 
furnish an estimate, in December, of what they 
will reqnire for the coming year, but they usually 
ask for twice as much as the Trustees are likely to 
consent to, 7600.—The estimate of the Trustees 
usually based upon past expenditure, and is, in a 
great degree, limited by the injunctions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer not to exceed their 
previous estimate, 7601.—Special grants for special 
purposes sometimes made, independent of the usual 
annual grants, 7605.—In some cases, where the 
Treasury have paid the money direct, the special 
grant does not appear at all in the Museum esti- 
mate, 7608.—The last portion of the Syriac manu- 
scripts so paid by the Treasury, and this item, 
consequently, does not appear, 2.—The recommen- 
dations from heads of departments, transmitted 
through witness to the Trustees, 7613.—Generally 
finds the sums granted much below what has been 
applied for, 7614.—Is not now consulted by the 
Trustees in reference to the grants for the service 
of the several departments, 7615.—The reports of 
the keepers transmitted by the Trustees to the 
Finance Committee, by whom is determined the 
amount Yo be asked for, the Trustees, as a body, 
generally acting upon the recommendation of that 
Committee, 7616.—Believes the Trustees oceasion- 
ally consult with the heads of departments when 
there is much difference of opinion between them, 
7617.—The money voted is placed in the Bank, to 
the account of the Trustees, and payments are 
made by cheque, signed by three Trustees, 762].— 
The Trustees who sign not necessarily members of 
the Finance Committee; the cheques are paid upon 
the signatures of any three Trustees, 7622.—These 
cheques given in favour of the Secretary, 7623.— 
Witness now acting for Mr. Forshall, and received 
a cheque on Saturday for 4,200/., 7624.—By the 
Statutes, the Secretary is directed to give security 
to the amount of 10,000/., viz., his own seeurity for 
5,000/., and two others jointly and severally for 
5,0002., 7626.—Witness’s duties, as Chief Libra- 
rian, altered between the years 1833 and 1840, 7627. 
—Had, formerly, the expenditure of the daily pay ; 
this duty now transferred to the Secretary, 7629.— 
The cheque for 4,200/., above referred to by 
witness, was for salaries, and bills to the amount of 
6002. or 700/., 7630.—Further evidence in respect 
of the supernumeraries in the Printed Book Depart- 
ment, 7632-5.— The accounts are kept from 
Christmas to Christmas, but the estimate is from 
Lady-day to Lady-day; reason for this practice, 
7636-42.—Further observations upon the mode of 
keeping the accounts, 7643-49.—Thinks it would 
be better that the Museum accounts should corre- 
spond with those of other Government Departments, 
7649.—Has a general superintendence over the 
Museum, and over the property of the Trustees, 
7651-52.—Purchases not in any way brought under 
witness’s notice as Principal Librarian, 7653-54.— 
The list of the articles would be made in the depart- 
ment to which they belong, 7655.—Process of 
receipt, payment, and inventory of coins, when pur- 
chased and added to the Museum, 7656.—Knows of 
no other check than the attestation of the officer of 


the department receiving them, 7659.—The officers 
of departments give bonds to the Trustees for the 
safe custody of the articles placed under their 
charge, 7662.—The Returns to Parliament of the 
purchases of each year, made out from return of 
the head of the department, 7663. 


£illis, Sir Henry, (Seventh examination.)—Report from 


Mr. Konig read at meeting of Standing Committee 
of Trustees on 12th June, 1841, 8505-6.— Resolution 
thereon, 8508.—In consequence of that resolution, 
returned the report to Me. Konig, with a memoran- 
dum in the margin, denying the accuracy of some 
of the statements contained therein, 8510-11.—Mr. 
Konig’s second report dated the 17th June, and 
letter of 6th July, submitted to the Trustees at 
their General Meeting on 10th July, 8517—Wit- 
ness’s report to the Trustees upon the three docu- 
ments, 8519.—Returned the report of the 17th 
June to Mr. Konig without referring it to the Trus- 
tees, because he considered it would not be satis- 
factory to them, and requested Mr. Konig to eom- 
ply more directly with their orders, 8521.—Has not 
kept a copy of the letter, returning this report, 8523. 
—| Mr. Konig at the request of the Commissioners 
undertook to produce the original letter at their 
next meeting, 8524, 8526.|—Extracts of entries in 
witness's book containing Monthly Reports of the 
Officers of the Museum, relating to Mr. Konig’s 
reports on the purchase of the Gilbertson collection 
of fossils, 8527-9.—Does not know what has be- 
come of Mr. Konig’s letter of the 6th July, 8528.— 
Has no recollection of having reported to the Trus- 
tees any apology from Mr. Konig for misstatement 
of facts, 8529.—If such an apology has been made, 
it would, no doubt, have made a material difference 
in the feelings of the Trustees, and in their mode 
of dealing with Mr. Koénig’s papers, 8530.—Neyer 
keeps back any papers intended for the Trustees, 
8531.—Considers the expressions in Mr. Konig’s 
report of the 17th June to be a very slender apology, 
8533.—Still considered Mr. Konig perverse, because 
he refused to alter his report, 8534.—Mr. Forshall 
in attendance at the Board when Mr. Konig’s re- 
port was under consideration; the cause of its 
return was not made known to witness, 8535.— 
Witness notified to Mr. Kénig that his statement 
relative to Mr. Gray’s visit to Preston was erro- 
neous, knowing that Mr. Gray’s visit was at his 
own desire, and in epposition to witness’s wishes, 
8537.—Allowed Mr. Gray to go, upon his urging 
that he could thereby procure the collection for the 
Trustees at a cheaper rate, 8540-6—10/. was actu- 
ally saved by Mr. Gray’s journey, 8551.—Acted as 
Secretary in May 1841, when: Gilbertson’s fossils 
were paid for, 8556.—Entered the transaction in 
the Seeretary’s book without specifying to the 
department on account of which the payment was 
made, 8560.—The classification made by the ac- 
countant, who makes up his ledger from the Secre- 
tary’s book, 8562.—Accouniant, by the voucher, 
knows for what department each purchase is made, 
8563.—Vouchers for goods purchased and delivered 
signed by the officer receiving them ; this voucher 
would be signed by Mr. Gray, the fossils being in- 
tended for the Zoological Department, 8570.—This 
collection of fossils intended as a comparative col- 
lection for zoology, 8577.—Believes that it is now 
exhibited, but has no personal knowledge of the 
matter; it is a small collection, and witness thinks 
it is mixed up with others, 8577-9.—Has no doubt 
that it is exhibited somewhere, 8578.—Has a gene- 
ral superintendence over the property of the Trus- 
tees, but cannot say where a small collection like 
that under discussion is placed, as the keepers are 
continually shifting their arrangements, 8581.— 
Has known the collection of minerals shifted at 
least four times, 8582.—Knows that Gilbertson’s 
fossils are in the Zoological Department, by the 
voucher being signed by the keeper of that depart- 
ment, 8586.—The erroneous entry in the aceount- 
ant’s book the blunder of that officer, which was 
rectified the instant it was discovered, 8588.—Has 
no doubt this collection is exhibited to the publie, 
but cannot speak positively, as he has made no in- 
quiry, 8590. 


Ellis, Sir Henry. (Eighth examination.)—Is now dis- 


charging the duties of Secretary in consequence of 
Mr. Forshall’s illness, and his own duties as Prin- 
cipal Librarian at the same time, 10017-18.—There 
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were no arrears when witness entered upon the per- 
formance of the Secretary’s duties, and none have 
since occurred, 10020.—On the days of meeting, 
and for about three days afterwards, the duty is 
very onerous, but in other respects it is extremely 
slight, 10022.—The ordinary meetings once a- 
month, but the average of all meetings is about 
every three weeks, 10023.—The Assistant Secretary 
is not fully employed, 10024.—Should not himself, 
under such circumstances, have appliedfor assist- 
ance, 10027. 


ENGELMANN’s CATALOGUE (Zoonoeicar).—(See Cata- 


logue of Printed Books.) 


Entomotoeicat CoLiectrion :-— 


Included with zoology, Ellis, 91.—This collection 
under the immediate charge of Mr. White, in sub- 
ordination to Mr, Gray, Keeper of the Zoological 
Department, 7d. 92. — (See also Zoological Col- 
lection.) 


EstaABLISHMENT oF THE Muszum :— 


List of the officers of the ordinary establishment, 
Pearson, 7035.—List of the assistants, distinguish 
ing those paid fixed salaries from those paid 
monthly, 7, 7038-41; 7058-63—The officers of 
the ordinary establishment all paid by annual 
salary, Ellis, 7539.—The assistants receive 10s. 
a-day for the first two years, 12s. from two to five 
years, and after five years a fixed salary of 215/. 
a-year ; and the senior assistant in each depart- 
ment, after 15 years’ service, 307. a-year additional, 
ib. 7541.—The attendants and servants are paid 
upon the same principle, but at different rates, 7b. 
7551-7.—The attendants are divided into three 
classes, the two first classes are paid by annual 
salaries, and the third class and servants weekly, 
Ellis, 7551-7 ; Pearson, 7049.—The supernume- 
raries are paid by the day actually employed, 
Pearson, 7050.—These only employed in’ the 
Printed Book Department, 7b. 7058.—(See also 
Principal Librarian, Keepers of Departments, 
Assistants and Attendants.) 


Estimates :— 


The estimate annually laid before Parliament of 
the sums required for the Museum very much in 
detail, specifying what is required for each collec- 
tion, Hillis, 224.—Estimates of the sums required 
for the service of the respective departments pre- 
pared annually by the keepers of departments, and 
laid before the Trustees, 7b. 221.—These estimates 
are first submitted to the Finance Committee, id, 
7600.—The estimates are framed by the Finance 
Committee, who report to the Trustees the sums 
required for each department in the ensuing year, 
ib. 7593-7616, — The estimate of the Trustees 
usually based upon past expenditure, and is, ina 
great degree, limited by the injunctions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer not to exceed their 
previous estimate, 7b. 7601. 


ErnnocrapuicaL CoLtection.—(See Antiquities, Col- 


lection of.) 


EXPENDITOR :— 


This office always held by the Principal Librarian, 
Hillis, 8.—Was appointed Principal Librarian in 
1828, and Expenditor at the same time, 7b, 9,— 
It was abolished in 1837, in consequence of the 
Report of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, 7b. 10.—The Expenditor received the moneys, 
ib. 206.—Received imprests from the Trustees, has 
received 2000/. at one time, which witness paid 
into his own bankers, and drew out from time to 
time such sums as the Trustees authorized to be 
paid, 2. 206.—This imprest for the payment of 
taxes, wages, and small bills, &c., Ellis, 207; For- 
shall, 393-400.— This duty now discharged by 
the Secretary, Zils, 210,—(See Secretary to the 
Trustees. ) 


EXPNEDITURE OF THE MusEum.—(See Review and Ex- 


penditure of the British Museum.) 


FARNBOROUGH FUND :— 


The stock of this fand amounts to 28721. 6s, 10d., 
Pearson, 6847. 


Fellows, Sir Charles. (Analysis of his evidence.)—The 


acquisition of the Lycian marbles, the result of wit- 
ness’s labours in Asia Minor, 1565.—Made four 
journeys into Asia Minor connected with them, 
1566-72.—Was the first discoverer, not only of the 
marbles, but also of the city containing them, 1567. 


Fellows, Sir Charles—continued. 


—On his first journey brought away only drawings, 
which were afterwards published, 1569.—Commu- 
nicated his discovery to Mr. Hawkins, who directed 
the attention of the Trustees to this subject, 1571.— 
Undertook the second journey with an artist and 
architect, at his own expense, to make further in- 
vestigations before the Government undertook to 
remove anything, 1572.—The second journey took 
place in 1840, on which occasion witness received 
great facilities from Mr. Hawkins on the part of 
the British Museum; had introduetions to consuls, 
to officers of the navy, and every assistance offered 2 
the “Beacon” ship was appointed to meet him 
at Rhodes, or to be at Rhodes on a certain day ; 
and a firman was to be left at Smyrna to enable 
him to make the excavations, 1573.—The firman, 
howeyer, not forthcoming, nor was the ship 
there; and witness returned to England with- 
out having received any aid, 7b—On the third 
occasion witness joined an expedition of naval offi- 
cers authorized by the Admiralty to bring away 
certain monuments lying upon the surface of the 
ground, 1576-77.—Joined this expedition, because 
he knew that there were many valuable monuments 
below the surface which these instructions did not 
authorise them to remove, 1577-79.—The fourth 
expedition was formed, and witness had every as- 
sistance that he possibly could require, the dis- 
coveries were continued, and the result is now in 
the Museum, which is highly satisfactory to all 
engaged therein, 1580.—Great discoveries resulted 
from witness’s information, but none of the monu- 
ments were brought to England; they were cased 
and left inthe country, owing to the defective powers 
of instruction, 1579-80.—Superintended the whole 
process of removal of the marbles himself, per- 
sonally saw to their excavation and packing, after- 
wards their disembarkation on their arrival in Eng- 
land, and finally on their conveyance to the Mu- 
seum, 1581, 1586-87.—On their removal from Asia 
Minor, took accurate notes of the position of the 
fragments and their various component parts, 1582. 
—None but himself could have reconstructed many 
of thes¢ works, as he alone saw them excavated, 
1583.—Position of the monuments when disco- 
vered described, 1585.—On their arrival at the 
Museum, the Trustees decided that a room should 
be constructed for their reception, 1589.— The 
plans of this room not submitted to witness, but to 
the keeper of the Department of Antiquities, 1591. 
—Was not consulted by Mr. Hawkins upon the 
subject, 1592.—Mr. Hawkins made a special report 
to the Trustees, but they did not act upon. it, 
1594.—The floor of the gallery constructed was 
insufficient to sustain the weight of the marbles, 
1595.—Was not satisfied with the alteration made 
for the more effectual security of the marbles, nor 
with respect to their position and arrangement, 
1596.—Objects to their general arrangement. Some 
monuments may be in a good position; but many 
of the most important, and by far the most valu- 
able, of the sculptures, are placed in the most 
obscure parts of the gallery, and those of less 
curiosity are placed prominently, 1597.—They are 
valuable, being unique, no other European mu- 
seum possessing any specimens from the same 
country, 76.—Was present during the progress of 
their arrangement, but was not invited by the 
Trustees to give any assistance, nor had he any 
power to interfere to alter the arrangement, 1598- 
99.—Serious errors have been committed in the ar- 
rangement of some of the monuments, 1601.—Re- 
ported, in the first instance, the errors of arrange- 
ment tothe keeper of the Department of Antiquities, 
but found that he officially had no cognizance of 
their existence in England—that they were not yet 
placed in his charge, then wrote to the Trustees 
upon the subject, 1601-04.—Communicated ver- 
bally with Mr. Hawkins, with the Trustees in 
writing, 1604-5—QOn making his representation 
to the Trustees, was informed that the arrange- 
ment was. satisfactory to them, and was to be 
considered as permanent, 1607.—But many com- 
munications passed and much time elapsed be- 
fore the Trustees came to this conclusion, 76— 
Wished to be allowed to point out to an officer 
of the Museum the errors he complained of, but 
was desired to put all his objections in writing, 
which he did, but his objections were overruled, 
tb.—Sir Richard Westmacott employed by the 
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Fellows, Sir Charles—continued. 
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Trustees to superintend the arrangement of the 
marbles, 1608.—Had no communication with him 
upon the subject, 1609.—Two of the most glaring 
errors have been corrected, but the greater part 
remain as originally placed, 1610—Many grievous 
errors, however, still remain, 1612.—Objects not 
merely to the general principle, but also to specific 
errors in the arrangement, 1613.—With one excep- 
tion, always communicated with the Trustees im 
writing, 1614.—In July, 1825, had an interview with 
the Trustees upon the subject of the arrangement of 
the marbles, 1615-16.—Explained fully at that time 
to the Trustees his views upon this subject, 1617. 
—Was aware from the first that the Trustees did 
not coincide with his views, 1618.—This again Jed to 
further communications with the Trustees, 1619.— 
From that time all communications between wit- 
ness and the Trustees were made in writing, 1620- 
21.—Although he objected to certain details 
connected with the management of the Museum, 
he was not influenved in such objection by 
any ill-will towards the Trustees, 1621.—Par- 
ticulars of an interview witness had with the 
Trustees in July, 1845, on the subject of his com- 
plaints, 1624.—Course pursued by the Trustees, 
1b,—Objected to the arrangement of the marbles 
under Sir Richard Westmacott’s directions, 7b. 
—Witness exhibited drawings, showing the ge- 
neral effect of the room, as he proposed they should 
be arranged, embracing plans of each wall and of 
the floor. A model of the room ordered to be 
made, that the Trustees might better understand it. 
Sir Richard was requested to make a model, con- 
sulting with myself and Mr. Hawkins as to the 
arrangement of the objects in it, <.—Westmacott 
prepared the model, and declined to receive advice 
or assistance either from Mr. Hawkins or witness, 
ib.— First saw the model at the Museum, and found 
the arrangements very defective, %6.—¥Found the top 
of one monument placed on the top of another ; part 
of one frieze, many hundred years earlier in date 
than another, intermixing with it, and the greatest 
possible confusion prevailing, ¢.—Offered to move 
all the loose portions of the model, so as to make it 
in some degree correct, but was not allowed to move 
any part, 7b.—Was requested by the Trustees to 
bring another model that day fortnight, to show 
the suggestions, 7.—Prepared a model in com- 
pliance with the wish of the Trustees, 7b.—Witness’s 
model was a collection of facts to which he was tied ; 
could not help their being ugly; whereas Sir 
Richard’s was entirely fancy, .without any tie as to 
the countries they came from, or the age of the 
sculpture; merely a picturesque arrangement, 
1625.—But Sir R. Westmacott’s model was finally 
adopted by the Trustees, 1626.—Protested against 
the decision of the meetine by letter of 1st August, 
1845, 1628.— Witness’s model now in the vaults of 
the Museum, and ean be produced for inspection 
if required, 1630-32.—When the marbles were put 
up, remonstrated again against the errors, but not 
against the principle adopted by the Trustees, 
1638.—This letter of remonstrance, dated 10th 
September, was not answered until the 23rd Devem- 
ber, 1643.—The reply was simply an acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of the letter, 1645.—To bring 
the question to an issue, wrote again on the 3rd of 
January, 1847, that he had a paper for publication 
upon a portion of the marbles from Xanthus, in 
which he referred to the frieze representing the 
taking of that city, and requesting to know whether 
the position of the frieze was to be considered per- 
manent; to which the Trustees replied, that there 
was no intention of altering the arrangement of 
that frieze, 1646—The arrangement was, how- 
ever, ultimately altered, 1647.In this instance, 
the alteration was in accordance with witness’s 
suggestion, 1649.—The object of witness’s sug- 
gestions to the Trustees, was to inform them how 
the marbles were originally placed, what belonged 
to one period, and what to another, 1653.—At the 
present time, the arrangement of many articles 
perfectly incomprehensible, 1655.—Does not think 
there are any friezes in connexion erroneously, but 
all the ages are scattered about the room without 
any reference to arrangement, though not in the 
line of frieze, 1656.—The individual monuments 
are many of them correct; the appreciation of them 
is not shown by the arrangement in the Museum ; 
the most valuable are the least shown, 1658.—As 


an instance brought, among others, a stone—ar- 
chitecturally, very important—having information 
at the back of it as well as the front, and deserving 
a conspicuous position, 1659.—Sir Richard West- 
macott has used it asa table, and instead of its 
being placed raking and slanting, being a portion 
of a pediment, he has laid it flat to use as a table, 
because he wanted it to put other things upon it. 
Now itis built with mortar into the wall, hiding 
all the architecturally important part of it, 2b— 
Did not inform the Trustees of this matter, but 
mentioned it to Sir R. Westmacott’s master of the 
works, 1661.—Witness’s suggestion not attended 
to; and, accordingly, it is now built into the 
mortar, 1664.—At this time there was no person 
in f€ngland, except witness, Mr. Hawkins the 
architect, and Mr. Sharpe the artist, who aecom- 
panied him on his journeys, who could from per- 
sonal experience give information as to these par- 
ticular remains, 1667-70.—Mr. Muller, who hap- 
pened to be in Lycia at the time, made some of 
the drawings, 1670.—Mr. Muller’s drawings are 
artistical, but not architectural drawings, 1674. 
—These drawings are now in the Museum; and 
the architectural measurements also, 1675.—The 
Lycian marbles, although placed in Mr. Hawkins’ 
department, were not officially under his charge 
until they were arranged, 1679.—The marbles have 
not been injured by removal, 1684.—The colour 
upon some of them, of which tracings and fac- 
simile drawings were made at Lycia, has entirely 
disappeared since their exposure to an English cli- 
mate, i/.—Has been deeply interested in the 
sculpture ever since he discovered the Lycian mar- 
bles. Has never seen similar monuments in other 
Museums, 1685.—Opinion as to defects in ma- 
nagement of the Museum, 1686.—Considers that 
there is a great want of scientific arrangement in 
the sculpture of the Museum; there seems to be 
no arrangement at all, 1687.— The Athenian 
marbles are not satisfactorily arranged in any way ; 
they are continnally moving them. Within the 
last year there has been a great improvement, 
1689.—Want of scientific arrangement may, per- 
haps, be attributed in part to the changes in the 
buildings going on; but there is no attempt at 
classification, i690.—Has watched with interest 
the principle upon which a ‘scientific arrange- 
ment should be made, and has received great 
information by seeing them at Munich and other 
places, where they are scientifically arranged, 1691. 
—Except in the case of the Lycian Marbles, wit- 
ness has never communicated to the Trustees his 
views and experience respecting the principle of 
scientific arrangement, 1693.—The room in which 
the Lycian Marbles are placed is much too small; 
some of the larger monuments, from this cause, 
are placed so near the wall that they cannot be 
seen to advantage, 1694.—If witness’s suggestion 
as to the construction of the room had been at- 
tended to, much of this inconvenience would have 
been avoided, 1695.—Was intrusted, in the last 
expedition, to select such objects as would best 
illustrate the art of the Lycians; therefore selected 
the casts and specimens now in the Museum, to 
illustrate the sculpture of the different cities. His 
motives for selecting those could alone be known 
to himself, and not to the person making the ar- 
rangement, 7%.—Would have been satisfied if the 
marbles had been placed under the superintend- 
ence of the Keeper of Antiquities, with the assist- 
ance of witness’s advice and suggestions, 1704.— 
Does not know why an extra officer, like Sir R. 
Westmacott, was selected to arrange them, 1705.— 
Further evidence in reference to witness’s commu- 
nications with the Trustees on the arrangement of 
the Lycian Marbles, 1706-11.—Has visited many of 
the principal museums in Europe, and all the mu- 
seums in Italy; Munich five or six times, and 
Paris, 1713.—The principal defect in the arrange- 
ment of the sculpture in the British Museum is 
a want of classification, either chronologically or 
geographically, 1714.—The Elgin collection, which, 
perhaps, would be better called the Athenian col- 
lection, with the parts which were not from Athens 
extracted from it, would be better either ehrono- 
logically or geographically arranged, than by the 
name of the Townley or Elgin, or any such name, 
ib.—The arrangement at present in the Museum 
is neither strictly chronological nor strictly geo- 
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graphical, 1715.—In conformity with the best- 
arranged museums in other places, it should be 
arranged either one way or another, 1716.—The 
museum at Munich is the best arranged; there it 
is chronological, 1717-18. 


Fellows, Sir C, (Second examination.) — Among the 


marbles imported by witness from Asia are casts 
from ornamental portions of rock tombs, 1773.—In 
the present arrangement of the Lycian Room these 
casts are built into the wall, conveying no idea what- 
ever of the tombs from which they were taken, 1774. 
—To illustrate the art of the Lycians, as well as to 
understand the monuments now in the Museum, 
thinks a reconstruction of the rock tombs intro- 
ducing these ornaments necessary, ib. — If the 
Trustees had allowed the Lycian Gallery to have 
had a general Lycian appearance, it would not 
have been difficult to have effected something like 
a fac-sumile of the tombs as they were found, 1775. 
—The Greek monuments are brought too promi- 
nently forward to allow of proper display of Lycian 
art, 7.—The rock tombs are so intimately con- 
nected with the tombs erected in the Lycian Gal- 
lery, that both should be exhibited together, as the 
existing monuments are frequently represented in 
bas-relief upon the rocks, 1776.—Brought away 
also several casts of inscriptions, 1777.—Brought 
several inscribed stones, and casts where the in- 
scriptions were cut in the rock; these were highly 
important, as they were bilingual Lycian and 
Greek, 1778.—Brought over two important speci- 
mens of bilingual inscriptions in cast, and one 
original pedestal, 1779.—In this case the inscrip- 
tion in one language was on one side of the frag- 
ment, and the corresponding presumed transla- 
tion on the other side, 1780.—This inseription now 
placed upon a pedestal in the room; it was on the 
point of being misplaced, and witness took steps to 
prevent it from being built into the wall. The 
Greek side ordered by Sir Richard Westmacott 
to be built in, it being more imperfect than 
the other, 1781.— Witness’s interference for the 
purpose of correcting this error quite casual, 
1782.—Saw the preparations to place it in the 
wall, and directed the workmen to inform Sir 
R. Westmacott that it was highly important 
that both sides should be accessible, 7b. — This 
representation attended to, and it has, within 
the week, been placed in an important position 
upon a pedestal in the room, 7.—The importance 
of this stone undoubted, as it is the decree of a 
king who only lived three years, which gives a date 
extremely rare both in inscriptions and sculpture, 
1783.—The stones afford the means, or at least 
the only prospect, of ultimately deciphering an 
unknown and forgotten language, 1785.—Suc- 
ceeded upon another occasion in preventing an 
inscription upon a cast from being cut off and 
added to another for the sake of uniformity, 
1786-7.—There is among the marbles a portion 
of a monument of Greek workmanship which 
witness was fortunate enough to get, 1788.— 
This fragment more interesting at the back than 
at the front; its position should be what is called 
a raking cornice; it was built into the wall, con- 
cealing all the back with cement, and placed hori- 
zontally to form a shelf to put heavy objeets 
upon, concealing the whole; represented that the 
back was important, and a hole has since been 
cut in the wall to enable visitors to examine the 
back with the hand, 1789.—Architecturally speak- 
ing, this one of the most important stones in the 
reconstruction of the building, as it shows the 
angle of the pediment, the mode of covering, and 
the position of the statues that crowned it, 1790. 
—By its present arrangement, all trace of its 
original position and intention have been lost, 
1791. — The Harpy, which archeologists have 
taken great interest in on the continent and else- 
where, is decidedly the most valuable monument 
in the whole collection, 1792.—This has been so 
placed that it neither pleases the artists nor the 
public, being too high for the former and too 
low for the latter, 1793.—JIn its present po- 
sition it is not accessible to artists without erect- 
ing a scaffold, which may be seen at the pre- 
sent moment, and which has been erected for 
the purpose, 1794.—It is quite impossible to see 
the upper part of it for archeological purposes, 


1795.—This monument esteemed by the archzolo- 
gists of Europe the most important in the col- 
lection, but is placed in the least important part 
of the room, 1796.—Many of the archeologists 
of Germany, Italy, and France, have written 
treatises upon this particular monument, 1797. 
—Has been informed by two authors, who 
rank high as archeologists throughout Europe, 
that their sole motive for coming to England was 
to see that monument. One was from Berlin and 
the other from Bonn, and both have had drawings 
of 1t made and published in their own country, 
1798. — Under the present arrangement it is 
searcely possible to construct a gallery to afford 
better means of observation. A rolling or wheeling 
scaffold, such as are common in the continental 
collections, might be useful for the purpose of 
seeing the tops of the monuments, 1800.—A gal- 
lery not contemplated in the original construction 
of the room, 1801.—With the present disposition 
of the room, a gallery constructed for the purpose 
of seeing the high parts of the monuments would 
interrupt the light, 1802.—It would also interfere 
with several of the monuments now disposed of in 
the wall, 1803.—In the present arrangement there 
are several classes of marbles mixed up together in 
the same room, 1804.—There are the Lycian Mar- 
bles of great antiquity, and Greek marbles of a sub- 
sequent period, and Roman marbles still later, and, 
finally, some remains of the Christian art, 1805.— 
The separation of those classes would be an im- 
provement, as a means of giving more information 
to the public, 1806.—The Lycian Marbles, if pro- 
perly arranged and illustrated, would fully occupy 
the space afforded in* the gallery, 1807.—Stones 
found with interesting remains of colour upon 
them should have the colours perpetuated by 
casts painted in imitation of the original colours, 
tb.—The cast showing the colour should be inserted 
by the side of the original, leaving the original 
sacred. With proper arrangement, there is ample 
space to illustrate the whole, with the exception of 
the high monument, 2b.—After removing the 
sculpture of later periods would build up a fac- 
simile of the rock tombs, 1808.—The model of the 
Harpy monument is constructed an inch to a foot, 
1810.—The only departure from the original is in 
respect of height, 1811. — These measurements 
were furnished to the Trustees; they are con- 
tained in portfolios which are always open, and 
those portfolios would be, it is presumed, shown 
to any persons having the arrangement of the 
sculptures, 1812.—The drawings of this collection 
are the property of the Trustees, 1816.—They 
were in the hands of the Trustees during the 
time of the arrangement of the marbles, together 
with measurements of the monuments themselves, 
1817.—Sir Richard Westmacott had, unques- 
tionably, free access to these drawings, 1818.— 
His arrangement of the marbles not compatible 
with an accurate study of the drawings, 1819.— 
Complains of the removal of a stone, which, though 
unsightly, is extremely valuable, 1827.—Detailed 
description of this stone, 2zb.—Considers that if this 
collection had been consigned to the care of an 
officer of the department, the removualof so valuable 
a portion would never have been allowed, 2b. —Is 
still of opinion that a better arrangement might 
be made of the Lycian Marbles in the room in 
which they are now placed, 1828.—Rock archi- 
tecture not represented in this collection; is the 
leading feature of the architecture of the country, 
1829. 


Forzien Liprarizes.—(See Libraries, Foreign.) 
Forricn Musrums.—(See Museums, Foreign.) 
Forshall, The Rey. Josiah. (Analysis of his evidence.) 


—Is Secretary to the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum, and has been in that situation since February, 
1828, 385-86.—Was Keeper of the Manuscripts, 
and for some years before that assistant-keeper, 
before his appointment as Secretary, 387—Was 
Keeper of the Manuscripts and Secretary at the 
same time for some years, 388.—Ceased to hold the 
office of Keeper of Manuscripts jointly with that 
of Secretary in July, 1837, 389.—The office of 
expenditor abolished, the duties are now performed 
by the Secretary, 392-93.—Detailed statement of 
mode of procuring and applying the income of the 
Trustees, 398-410, — Has never had more than 
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6,000. or 7,0002. of public money at one time in his 
hands, 402.—Gives 10,0007. security ; his own bond 
for 5,060/., and two securities for 2,500J. each, 408.— 
Witness pays the salaries of all officers of the 
Museum, 411-14. — As occasion may require, 
obtains an imprest from the Trustees for expenses, 
specifying at the time the cause of such demand, 
416, — Explanation of “ Imprest,” 417.-— The 
accounts are audited annually by the members 
of the Sub-Committee of Finance, 419-20.—Ac- 
counts prepared by an accountant, 432.— This 
situation now vacant, 433.—Accounts made up 
to 25th December in each year, 434.—The Trus- 
tees are of three classes, the official Trustees, the 
elected Trustees, and the family Trustees, 441.— 
There are four stated general meetings, but general 
meetings are held much more frequently, 7b.— 
The ordinary business of the Museum managed by 
a standing committee, subject to the revision of 
the general meetings, 446.—The minutes and pro- 
ceedings of standing committee always read and 
submitted for confirmation at the general meetings, 
447.—The standing committee consists of all the 
members of the Trust disposed to attend the meet- 
ings, 448.—Standing committee not a special, but 
a general committee, held for no specific purposes, 
but the general management of the Museum, 450. 
—As to observance of statute of 1839, relative to 
appointment of standing committee, 455.—Is not 
aware of any general meetings during 1839, or 
since 1839, by which a standing committee of 15 
Trustees has been appointed, 458.—Does not re- 
member any committee specifically appointed 
under the rules of 1833; the standing committee 
always consisted of more than 15 members, 459.— 
The rules of 1833 and 1839, as to appointment of 
standing committee, agree in the main, 463.—Any 
resolution appointing 15 Trustees a standing com- 
mittee would be on the minutes, 461.—Is not 
aware of any such minute, 462.—Trustees having 
signified their willingness to attend the meetings, 
have notice of the meeting, but no notice of the 
business that is ‘to come before it, 464-68.— Wit- 
hess prepares the agenda of the meeting, 470.— 
The particular business for discussion of the day 
specified therein, but Trustees not necessarily 
limited to the business mentioned, 471.—Trustees 
are always summoned, unless known to be abroad, 
&e., 472.—New Trustees not summoned to the 
standing committee until after the first attendance 
at general meeting, and then only upon an expres- 
sion of their wish to attend, 473-5.—The business 
for consideration of standing committee, prepared 
by secretary from the reports and papers which come 
before him, 476-7.—The reports of the officers 
always communicated through the Principal Libra- 
rian, 478.—Receives no reports directly from heads 
of departments; always through the Principal Li- 
brarian, 479.—The Principal Librarian the means 
of communication from the officers of Museum to 
Trustees, 486.—But he does not attend the standing 
committee as a matter of ordinary course, when busi- 
ness is carried on there, 487.--The Trustees send 
for him as they may send for any other officer, for 
explanation or information, 488.— But in the ordi- 
nary course of business he is not present, 489.— 
Members of standing committee not informed of the 
business that will be transacted at the next meet- 
ing, except from the information they receive at 
the previous meeting, 491-92,.—Minutes of stand- 
ing committee laid upon the table at the general 
meeting; but not always, nor indeed generally, 
read over; they are too voluminous, 495.—Trustees 
derive information of the business to be transacted 
at general meetings, from the agenda, 496-501.— 
The notices for general meetings called to transact 
particular business, may sometimes, but not al- 
ways, state the business for which the meeting is 
called, 502.—If the business is of great import- 
ance or interest, the summons may state it, but not 
otherwise, 503, — Purposes for which general 
meetings are usually called, 504-6— Minutes of 
standing committee submitted to quarterly general 
meeting; these vary from 60 to 200 or 300 pages, 
°07-8.—They are not confirmed as a matter of 
course ; believes instances have occurred where 
they have not been confirmed, 509-10.—Standing 
committee consists of those Trustees who take the 
greatest interest in the Museum; consequently 
they are much trusted by the general body of Trus- 


tees, 512.—General meetings rarely attended by 
Trustees not on the standing committee, 513.— 
Attendance of standing committee average about 
seven or eight members, three form a quorum, 515- 
7.—Minutes of standing committee confirmed in 
gross ; the Chairman asks the meeting whether 
they wish any one minute or order of the standing 
committee to be reconsidered, and if no one makes 
an objection to the minutes, they are confirmed, 
521.—There is not usually any more precise state- 
ment of the nature of the minutes before they are 
confirmed, 522.—They are mentioned in the agenda 
of general meeting as the minutes of the standing 
committee from such a time to such a time, 523. 
—But it is not specified to what subjects those 
minutes relate, 524.—The papers of the agenda are 
not preserved, 525.—The resolution as to attend- 
ance of Trustees, and their resignation failing such 
attendance, never acted upon, 527-30.— The 
preparation of the business for standing com- 
mittee, the Secretary’s duty, 532.—He is re- 
sponsible that all matters are duly submitted 
to the Committee, 533-34—No paper of im- 
portance could be withheld ; it would be called for 
at the next meeting if omitted at the previous one, 
535.—The minutes accessible by right to the 
Principal Librarian, 536-38.—As to the mode of 
communicating orders of Trustees to the different 
departments, 539.—This business now all trans- 
acted through Principal Librarian, 539-548.—Dis- 
cussions of standing committee relating to internal 
affairs of departments, conducted usually in the 
absence of the principal officer, but upon his re- 
port, 551-54.—In standing committee business is 
ordinarily discussed without previous notice ; but if 
of sufficient importance notice is given, 556.—The 
three permanent sub-committees of Trustees,viz., for 
Manuscripts and Printed Books, Natural History, 
and Antiquities and Prints, have been appointed 
under Rule 12 of 1839, 559—The sub-committees 
appointed by a general board or standing com- 
mittee, 560.—Some of them have as many as 10 
members, there is no limit; two form a quorum, 
56 |-64.—They have no fixed days of meeting, 568. 
—Sub-Committee of Finance-a special one, and not 
permanent, 565.—Considers that the interests of 
each department are consulted in the election of 
members of sub-committees, 579.—The sub-com- 
mittees report to the standing committee, or to the 
general meeting, 580.—Their minutes not always 
confirmed, 581.—Witness always attends the meet- 
ings of sub-committees, 584.—In ordinary cases 
gives no previous intimation of the business to be 
transacted, 585-90.—At present there are five sub- 
committees, viz., Printed Books, Natural History, 
Antiquities and Prints, Finance, and Buildings, 
593-94.—These must each consist of at least three 
Trustees, two forming a quorum, 595.—Two of 
these must have been specially appointed to such 
sub-committee, 596.— The business transacted 
before a sub-committee otherwise constituted would 
be considered irregular, and the business re-con- 
sidered at the next properly constituted meeting, 
596-7.—The business of sub-committees, as de- 
fined in rule 13, not strictly eomplied with, 601.— 
No visitation made for several years, 602-3-4,— 
But their duty under the 14th rule has been better 
observed, 605.—Questions of detail in depart- 
ments have been submitted to them, and reported 
upon to the General Board, 605-7.—Annual visita- 
tion of the whole Museum made by Trustees at a 
general ‘meeting, 608.—This inspection sufficient 
merely to give the officers the opportunity of a per- 
sonal interview with the Trustees, 609.—The 
Finance Committee is not a sub-committee upon 
one department, 611—The duties of this com- 
mittee very strictly performed, 613.—Trustees 
make no order trenching upon the resourees of 
future years without reference to the Finance Com- 
mittee, 615.—Finance Committee examine the ac- 
counts, consider and report upon any increase of 
the establishment, or other cause of expenditure 
not provided for in the estimates for the year, 616. 
—Officers of Museum appointed by the Principal 
Trustees, Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Chancellor, and Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, 618.—Witness reports a vacancy to the 
three Principal Trustees, or to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 621.—A vacancy of the head of a de- 
partment or his assistant is reported to each of the 
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three Principal Trustees; in all other cases the 
vacancy is reported to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury only, 622.—Appointments are made in writ- 
ing, by the Principal Trustees attaching their sig- 
natures to the deed of nomination, 628.—Witness 
sends the document first to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who fills in the name of the person to be 
appointed ; it is then returned for the signature of 
the Lord Chancellor and of the Speaker, 629-38.— 
Mr. Panizzi’s last appointment the only instance at 
variance with this rule, 642.—This was first sent to 
the Lord Chancellor by especial direction of his 
Lordship’s secretary, 645.—An appointment signed 
by the Archbishop alone would not be valid, 655. 
—Cannot tell how far the Principal Trustees meet 
and confer upon appointments, 657.—Confers with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury first on the subject 
of appointments, because his Grace stands first in 
the Act of Parliament, and because it has been al- 
ways the custom so to do, 659.—Form of ap- 
pointment in use applicable to all but supernu- 
meraries, 668.—Appointments of supernumeraries 
not in writing; these are made by verbal in- 
structions from the Archbishop, and recorded 
on the Minutes, 672-73.—The Minutes the only 
records of such appointments, 674.—All situations, 
except that of the Principal Librarian, are created 
by a Minute of the General , Board, 684.—The 
Board determine what places are necessary, and 
what amount of assistance is required, then the 
Principal Trustees make the appointment, ib.—The 
assistants in departments are of the highest class 
of supernumeraries, 686.—The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury always consulted on the appointment of 
supernumeraries, 687.—These appointments are 
made by the Archbishop directing the secretary to 
enter the nomination on the Minutes, 689-92.—The 
General Board no power of appointment, 698.— 
Situation of accountant now vacant; difficulty ex- 
perienced in filling up this appointment. Duties 
now temporarily performed by Mr. R. W. Pearson, 
who is also collector of books, 699.—Common 
blacksmiths’ work and all work of that description 
is done by the Woods’ Commissioners, 701.—Re- 
turn to order of House of Commons of 1847, in re- 
ference to appointments, investigated, 702-5.—The 
appointments of supernumeraries therein referred 
to made in the usual manner by order of the Arch- 
bishop, and recorded on the Minutes, 706-7.—These 
persons not employed until after the entry upon 
the Minutes, 708.—Return to an order of the 
House of Commons of 1840, examined. Explana- 
tion of apparent discrepancy in respect of the date 
of Mr. Leach’s appointment, 710-13.—Promotions 
of supernumeraries regulated the same as appoint- 
ments, and recorded on the Minutes by order of the 
Archbishop, 714-19.—The Archbishop has recently 
given directions to make a written appointment in 
all these cases under the signature of the three 
Principal Trustees, 720.—This has been done with- 
in the last six or eight weeks, 721.—This order 
applies to promotions as well as original appoint- 
ments, 722-23—Amount of salary now specified 
in the deed of appointment, 724.—The salary would 
be designated by the class to which the appoint- 
ment is made, 725.—Further evidence explanatory 
of Mr. Leach’s appointment and subsequent promo- 
tion, 729-30.—Also in respect of ‘‘H. Adams,” 
731-34.—The Archbishop’s directions to witness to 
have written appointments prepared in all cases 
given verbally, 742.—This order not entered on the 
Minutes, 746.—The increase in the business of the 
Museum, and the consequent increase in the nura- 
ber of such appointments, the reason assigned by 
his Grace for the alteration, 747.—Officers are re- 
moved by order of the General Board, 748.—Mis- 
conduct of officers brought under the notice of the 
Board by the head of the department, 749.—AlJ 
such cases are investigated, and the cause of com- 
plaint fully substantiated before any course is taken 
by the Board, 750.—Removals from misconduct 
very unfrequent, 751.—Complaints of misconduct 
come through the Principal Librarian, but are gene- 
rally addressed to the Board of Trustees, 753.— 
They are taken into consideration by the standing 
committee, or atageneral meeting, as the case may 
be, 754.—The party complained of is called in and 
informed of the charge against him, and is heard 
in his defence, 755.—The standing committee sus- 
pend, but the General Board alone dismiss, 758.— 
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Practically, the power of dismissal is vested in the 
standing committee, 760.—Evidence asto the exa- 
mination of tradesmen’s bills under the 4th Article 
of the list of Secretary's duties, 763.— Few trades- 
persons are employed by the Trustees; their ac- 
counts are settled by the Principal Librarian, 7b.— 
The labourers are mostly employed by the Commis- 
sioners of Woods, 7.—Other charges are checked 
by the heads of the respective departments, 768.— 
Witness’s duty under the 5th Article, duly dis- 
charged, 774.—The work herein referred to certi- 
fied in the first instance by the resident clerk of the 
works, and countersigned by witness before pay- 
ment, 7b.—No duplicates have been sold since the 
Report of the Committee of the House of Commons, 
778.—Keeps a register of every article received into 
the British Museum, 779.—This work is variously 
performed ; in some departments the officers keep 
their own register, of which witness then takes a 
copy; in other departments, witness prepares the 
original register, and the copy is taken in the 
department; in all cases it is compared with the 
bill, 781.—In the Printed Book Department, every 
article received is numbered and stamped, 782.— 
Large collections, as the Grenville Collection, an ex- 
ception to thisrule,ib—Other articles besides books 
and manuscripts are marked, 784.—The books are 
stamped red and blue, red indicating that it was pur- 
chased, and blue received by copyright, 785.—A 
yellowastamp denotes a donation, 786.—Witness’s 
duties under Rule No. 8, of preparing inventories of 
the several collections, not yet fully carried out, 787. 
—Something of the kind has been commenced with 
regard to several of the collections, but it is 
desirable that inventories of all the collections 
in the Museum should be made, 788.—Inven- 
tories have been made of all acquisitions since 
1137 in every branch of importance, 790.—The in- 
ventories of printed books since that date nearly 
complete. Of manuscripts the inventory is perfect 
from the beginning of the Museum. In zoology 
the list is also perfect, 2b—The list of coins and 
antiquities is good up to a certain date, 7b.—No- 
thing has been done in botany in consequence of 
the little individual value of the specimens, 793-4. 
—Witness has a copy ofall the registers from 1837 
in his own charge, 795.—Difference between an 
inventory and a register, 796.—An inventory a 
list showing where a thing is deposited; a register 
an account of things brought into the Museum, not 
oftheir particular place of deposit, b.—Is cogni- 
zant of the register only, but does not know of the 
existence of inventories of the actual collections 
which would point out where the articles are, 797. 
—There are no perfect indices of the register, 799. 
—Mr. Grenville’s library was received at the be- 
ginning of 1847, very soon after the bequest was 
made, 804.—The Trustees have made orders upon 
the subject, 805.—Discussion of Trustees as to ar- 
rangement of the building, 806.—The funds for 
the building are entirely separate from the fund for 
the establishment: the plans are prepared under 
the direction of the Trustees, 807.—In the Votes of 
Parliament, the funds are appropriated to the par- 
ticular departments of the Museum. The vote is 
made in one sum, which is appropriated upon the 
estimate submitted to the House, 808.—List of of- 
ficers of the establishment resident within the 
walls, 809.—List of subordinate officers, 812.— 
Evidence as to precautions adopted to prevent acci- 
dents from fire, 817.—The books published by the 
Trustees are the catalogues and descriptions of the 
collections, 822-23.—The stock of these books very 
large, and cannot be taken frequently ; it has been 
taken once in six or seven years, 824.—Examines 
and checks the printers’ and booksellers’ accounts, 
827.—Keeps an account of all the casts made and 
disposed of ; and receives the money that is paid, 
828-29.—Keeps an account also, of the stationery 
received and expended, 830.—And, as far as prac- 
ticable, superintends the collection of the books 
claimable under the Copyright Act, 831.—The 
Copyright Act formerly much evaded by publishers 
but ‘not so much now, 832.—Means adopted to 
check these evasions, 833-34. 


(Second examination).— 
Evidence as to the dates of the several Rules 
of Trustees for the management of the Mu- 
seum, 835-39.— Proceedings before Trustees in 
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reference to officers having houses in the Mu- 
seum, 840.—All business requires for its final 
decision and settlement the authority of a 
general meeting, 846.—The minutes of general 
meetings are kept separate from those of the 
standing committee, 848.—And the minutes of both 
are kept separate from the meetings of the sub- 
committees, 849.—Further evidence explanatory of 
the mode of keeping the minutes and of tran- 
sacting the business brought before the several 
branches of management, 850-59.—The business 
of the Museum greatly increased of late years in 
all its branches, 860-61.—The proceedings in refer- 
ence to officers’ houses all ordered by Trustees, 
862-64.—Quarterly reports of Principal Librarian 
always read at general meeting, 865.—These and 
other reports not always read in extenso, although 
recorded on the minutes as read before the meeting, 
866-67. When the proceedings of a standing 
committee or of a general meeting are said for the 
first time to be read, then they are always read 
from beginning to end. The only part not read is 
the formal record of presents received, 867.—Com- 
munications from the heads of departments to the 
Trustees, not always in writing, 868.—The heads of 
departments are occasionally called in to the meet- 
ings of Trustees, 870.—Written communications the 
more usual course, 871.—These reports sometimes 
very voluminous, 872.—They are invariably read 
in extenso if reports upon special business, but not 
if a mere detail of duties performed, 873.— 
When not read in eztenso, they are very frequently 
read by one or other of the Trustees, 874.—Has no 
recollection that the vacancies in the standing 
committee have ever been formally filled up, 878. 
—The business is stated very shortly in the agenda; 
each item in not more than one or two lines, 882.— 
The heads of departments ought always to be in 
the Museum at every general meeting; but they 
are not always in attendance upon the Board, 
883.—As to mode of communication between heads 
of departments and Trustees, 887-8.—General visi- 
tation not attended by more than 8 or 10 Trus- 
tees, 889.—Has no reason to suppose that Trustees 
would on such occasions object to receive verbal 
communication from heads of departments, 890. 
—The minutes of the standing committee not 
always confirmed, but they are always submitted 
to the general meeting for confirmation, 894-5.— 
The Sub-Committee of Printed Books have fre- 
quent meetings, and have reported to the Trustees, 
899.—The sub-committees do not report upon the 
state of the departments in compliance with the 
13th statute, 901.—The statutes were drawn up by 
the Trustees, revised by a special committee, and 
finally sanctioned at a general meeting, 902-3.— 
Considers sub-committees an important part of the 
machinery of the Museum, but might become more 
so, 905.—Qualification of members of sub-committee 
for the due discharge of their functions, 906.—The 
duty of visiting the departments imposed by statute 
upon Sub-Committees has not latterly been dis- 
charged by them, 908-9.—The reports of sub-com- 
mittees upon questions referred to them under the 
14th statute are entered upon their minutes in 
extenso, but not always, in extenso, upon the minutes 
of the standing committee or the general meeting, 
912.—A special committee of Trustees reported to 
the General Board, consequent upon the inquries 
of the Parliamentary Committee of 1836, 913.— 
Sub-committees are considered open committees, 
but Trustees casually attending who are not upon 
such sub-committee have no voice in decisions, 
917.—Where no ordinary days are fixed for their 
meetings all meetings would be considered special 
meetings, 921. 
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ther evidence explanatory of the mode of keeping the 
minutes in the Secretary’s department, 1073.—The 
reports from heads of departments are read before 
the Trustees, but not all! in extenso, 1074-5.—Re- 
ports containing merely the details of duties per- 
formed not usually read, unless at the request of 
the Trustees, 1076.—The details are recapitulated 
by the Principal Librarian in his quarterly reports; 
this ordinarily thought sufficient to be read, ib,— 
They are always laid upon the table open to the 
inspection of the Trustees, if they think fit to read 
read them, 10381.—They are sometimes accom- 


panied with the observations of the Principal 
Librarian, 1083.— These observations are read 
without any exception whatever, 1084.—There is 
no rule as to the disposal of reports of heads of 
departments by Trustees, by personal communica- 
tion, or otherwise, 1089-91.—In framing the 
minutes makes an abstract of the report; some- 
times a very short one, 1092.—The reports are pre- 
served, 1094.—If the reports were not recorded on 
the minutes, the Trustees at the next meeting would 
lie under the disadvantage of not knowing what had 
taken place at the previous meeting on the subject 
of the reports, 1095.—The correct discharge of busi- 
hess must, in a great degree, depend upon the ac- 
curacy and diligence of the Secretary in recording 
the business on the minutes, 1095-96—An ordi- 
nary meeting of the standing committee, or of 
General Board, occupies from three to four hours, 
1102.—A considerable portion of this time occupied 
in discussion and deliberation, 1103.—This takes 
place after the report has been read, 1104.—Any 
member of the Board may have access to those _ 
reports whenever he pleases to call for them, 1168.— 

In practice a report upon a matter of business which 
excites great interest, and is important, is some- 
times read five or six times( over, 7b. — Not 
at the same meeting, but at successive meetings, 
1109.—Rule adopted in bringing before the Board 
recommendations, or complaints, or representations, 
from the head of a department on any matter, 
1112.—An agenda merely gives the heads of the 
business which is to be taken up at each meeting, 
1117.—No short-hand writer present at the meet- 
ings of the Trustees, 1118.—The points arising 
upon the reports are generally entered upon the 
agenda, 1119.—Explanation of witness’s meaning 
as fo “ points,” 1120.—The Board becomes cogni- 
zant of every report made to it, with the exceptions 
alluded to in witness’s evidence, 1124.—Com- 
munications between the Board and the heads 
of departments depend upon the will and decision 
of the Board; there is no rule upon the subject, 
1126-7.—Considers it would greatly facilitate the 
business if the Trustees had personal communica- 
tion with the heads of departments upon questions 
relative to the management of the departments, 
1128.—As an abstract question, and not referring 
to the present heads of departments, considers 
every head of a department entitled to be consulted 
before any change is made im the details of that 
department, 1130.—He should always have an op- 
portunity of expressing his opinion most fully be- 
fore any new arrangement be determined upon, 
1131.—Does not consider that it would be neces- 
sary or prudent, in all cases, to allow a subordinate 
officer (which the head of a department is) to see 
what had been said by the superior officer, but, as 
a general rule, thinks it would be desirable that he 
should do so, 1133.—A more frequent communica- 
tion on the part of Trustees with heads of depart- 
ments would facilitate the preparation of the 
minutes, and lessen the time and labour bestowed, 
instead of requiring long reports, 1136.—Does not 
remember any instance where an application made 
by the head of a deparment to be allowed to eom- 
municate personally with the Board has been re- 
fused, 1139.—Cases have oceurred where the Board 
has requested the presence of the head of a depart- 
ment, to explain his report, 1140.—Such cases not 
of frequent occurrence, the report being generally 
satisfactory, 1141.—The heads of departments make 
a monthly report to the Board, 1142.—Importance 
of these reports necessarily vary, 1143. — Non- 
compliance, on the part of the Trustees, with an 


‘alteration or recommendation of the head of a 


department not necessarily explained to the prin- 
cipal recommending the change, 1144.—-The prin- 
cipals usually informed of the cause of the non- 
compliance with their suggestions, but not always 
officially, 1146.—Freer and more frequent commu- 
nications between the Trustees and the officers 
desirable, 1147.—The existing practice, however, 
does not lead to much loss of time, 1150.—No Board 
would conceive itself bound to give upon all 
occasions the reasons for its conduct, 1152.— 
—The principles upon which the Trustees act 
should be perfectly understood by the officers, and 
the wishes of the officers should be perfectly under- 
stood by the Trustees, 1157.—Personal communi- 
cations would entail more arduous attendance upon 
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the part of the Trustees, 1158.—The sub-commit- 
tees might possibly, under a different arrangement, 
perform part of the duty of communicating with 
the officers advantageously, 1159.—Sub-committees 
appointed for departments would have less general 
business, and consequently more time to attend to 
details, 1160.—Diffieulty of carrying out this plan 
from infringing upon business of General Board, 
1161—A more complete understanding between 
the Trustees and officers would facilitate the 
business of the Museum, 1163.—A division of 
labour, throwing a portion of the business of each 
department upon a special committee, to save 
the labour and time of the general committee, 
would be preferable to the present system, 1164.— 
The apportionment of the labour of the Trustees 
to those Trustees who have the greatest know- 
ledge of particular departments would be cer- 
tainly beneficial, 1165-—This plan not carried into 
Operation; the sub-committees on most depart- 
ments have done very little of late years, 1166.— 
It is the Secretary’s duty to bring the business of 
the establishment before the sub-committee, 1167.— 
The importance of the sub-committees depends en- 
tirely upon their construction, 1170—The Trustees 
have appointed sub-committees composed of mem- 
bers whom they think well selected for the pur- 
pose, 1171.—Evidence as to appointment, composi- 
tion, and meetings of sub-committees, 1172-94.— 
Evidence in reference to witness’s former evidence 
respecting the part taken by Trustees attending 
sub-committees who are not members of such sub- 
committees, 1196, 1197.— Also as to correctness 
of Return No. 7 to order of Commissioners on 
this subject, 1198-9.—Various instances admitted 
where Trustees who have not been appointed on 
sub-committees have acted upon such committees, 
contrary to the rules and statutes, 1200-10.—These 
violations of the rules have occurred at the meet- 
ings of the Sub-Committee of Finance, where some 
of the most important business brought before the 
Trustees is transacted, 1210-22.—Trustees, attend- 
ing sub-committees not being members thereof, 
sometimes take part in discussions, but violate the 
rules if they vote on division, 1216-7.—Members 
elected to serve upon sub-committees are advised of 
such election at the time, but other Trustees are not 
informed of the election or appointment, 1222-3.— 
The same Trustees seldom all present at different 
meetings, 1224.—Trustees not present at previous 
meeting informed of the business transacted by the 
minutes,~ 7b. — When business is carried over 
several meetings, and the same Trustees do not 
invariably attend, such knowledge not attainable, 
1224-8. —The business of the printed catalogues 
is spread over many years, 1226.—Drafts for the 
Museum not necessarily signed by a member of 
the finance committee, but by any three Trustees 
1227.—Further evidence as to attendance of mem- 
bers of sub-committees in reference to a particular 
meeting of Sub-Committee on Natural History, 
1229.— By custom the President of the Royal 
Society always a member of this committee, but 
not by appointment, 1232-4.—Appointment of Sir 
Robert Inglis, who attended their meeting, not re- 
corded upon the minutes as member of this sub- 
committee, 1235.—Witness attends all meetings of 
sub-committees, 1238.—The minutes are copied into 
the books by one of the clerks, which witness 
afterwards examines to see it is copied properly, 
1240.— Does not admit that any mistakes have 
been made in the minutes relative to the members 
present, 1242,—The Sub-Committee of Finance in- 
cludes all members of the Lower House of Parlia- 
ment who are Trustees, 1244.—This by custom but 
not by the statutes, 1245. —- So ordered to make 
the members of the Lower House better ac- 
quainted with the Museum estimates, 7b. — Mr. 
Hallam has always been summoned to attend the 
Sub-Committee of Finance. Cannot say whether 
his appointment will appear upon the minutes, 
1250.—Orders made by the Trustees are commu- 
nicated to the different departments through the 
Principal Librarian, 1251.—This has invariably 
been the case within the last six or eight months, 
1251-52.— Before that time, orders were usually 
sent by the Secretary to the head of the depart- 
ment, without passing through the Principal Li- 
brarian’s hands, the Principal Librarian seeing the 
minute, 1254.— Directions to the heads of depart- 
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ments would be sent to them through the Principal 
Librarian, but minutes might be made relating to 
a department, and yet not be sent to it, 1255.— 
Does not recollect any instance where the Trustees 
have given orders to a subordinate officer without 
previous communication with the principal, 1256. 
— The arrangement of the Lycian Marbles by 
special order of the Trustees, was under the di- 
rection of Sir Richard Westmacott, and not under 
Mr. Hawkins, 1258-59.—In this instance, the 
Trustees, in respect to the Department of Antiqui- 
ties, did not act through Mr. Hawkins, but chose 
a sculptor to receive their directions, 1260.—This 
fully recorded upon the minutes, 1261.—The busi- 
ness of fixing the sculptures in the walls has 
always been entrusted to Sir Richard Westmacott, 
excepting when they were not of any magnitude or 
extent, 1263.—In all other departments, the order 
is sent through the head of the department, 1266. 
—The regulation as to resignation of Trustees, who 
Iaay not attend any time within 12 months, en- 
forced in respect of Lord Carlisle, 1268—Does not 
recollect any other instance, 1269.—Other Trustees 
have been absent for a longer period, have not 
been called upon to resign, 1271. 


(Fourth examination.)— 
Statement, explanatory of witness’s previous evi- 
dence, and also of certain returns furnished to the 
order of the Commissioners relative to the con- 
stitution of sub-committees, and the attendance of 
Trustees thereat, not being members of such sub- 
committees, page 50.—Probable cause of activity of 
sub-committees at a former period, 1274—The last 
visitation of sub-committees was in 1829, 1277.— 
Observation on the expediency of reviving the 
former duties of sub-committees, 1280.—The alter- 
ation of the statutes since 1829, assigning duties to 
an individual hitherto discharged by sub-commit- 
tees, one obstacle to their revival, 2b.—The rules 
of 1833 and 1839, recapitulating the duties of 
sub-committees, leaving their performance optional 
and not compulsory, 1281.—Since 1829 there has 
been no- visitation by any sub-committee, 1282. 
—The necessity for sub-committees at a former 
period does not prove that they are necessary now, 
1283.—The Museum of 1823 and 1848, so different 
in every respect, that that which was fitting at the 
former period might be very unsuitable and insuffi- 
cient at the latter, i.—Sub-committees were in 
operation for five years before witness became con- 
nected with the Museum; he can, therefore, only 
offer an opinion, that they originated as a tempo- 
rary measure to supply a temporary deficiency, 
1284-85.—The supervision of the Museum is re- 
posed by Act of Parliament in the Principal Libra- 
rian; and any interference by the Trustees in mat- 
ters of detail would probably be more injurious 
than otherwise, 1285.—It is witness’s duty to issue 
summonses for the Trustees and for committees, 
1286.—And also the summonses for the Sub-Com- 
mittee of Finance and the other sub-committees, as 
business requires, 1287.—His authority for sum- 
moning Trustees to attend sub-committees depends 
upon their appointment to said committees, 1288. 
—Trustees may have been appointed to a sub-com- 
mittee without the appointment having been entered 
regularly upon the minutes, 1289.—As to the incor- 
rectness of some of the returns furnished to the 
Commissioners, 1290.—Admits the importance of 
having correct data for the use of Commissioners, 
1291-92.—-Will do all in his power to afford the 
Commissioners correct information on all they may 
desire to know, 1292.—State of witness’s depart~ 
ment on his return to duty after his illness, 1293. 
—The arrears more particularly related to that 
branch which had reference to the witness’s inter- 
course with the Trustees, their minutes and cor- 
respondence, 1297.—Condition of the minutes 
upon witness’s return, 1298-1302.—Seeretary’s 
duty as to checks, bills, &c. performed, in accord- 
ance with the rules, 1302.—Further evidence in 
reference to certain details of witness’s duties re- 
lating to payment of bills, 1304.—Force in Secye- 
tary’s department, 1307.—Duties of attendants 
described, 1309-11.—Has seven attendants in- 
cluding one supernumerary, 1311.—He has also had 
an assistant secretary and an accountant appointed 
until the 25th December of the present year, 1312- 
21.—Eyidence as to mode of examination of 
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bills brought in from heads of departments to Se- 
cretary for payment, 1323.—Does not consider him- 
self responsible beyond paying the accounts cer- 
tified by heads of departments, 7b.—The gentle- 
man now engaged temporarily as an accountant has 
been appointed a temporary clerk in Secretary’s 
department, but has not yet assumed the duties 
of his new office, 1328.—Asto performance of 
witness’s duties under Rule 5, 1329-32.—Like- 
wise as to Rule 6, in reference to preparation of 
registers of all articles received into the Museum, 
1333.— The registers in the Manuscript Depart- 
ment are divided into five classes, all separately 
numbered, viz., Charters, Papyri, Seals, General 
Manuscripts, and the Manuscripts contained in the 
Egerton and Farnborough Bequests, 1340. — Ma- 
nuscripts acquired by purchase first sent to the Ma- 
nuscript Department, 1344.—Process described of 
purchasing, receiving, distributing, and registering 
manuscripts brought into the Museum, 1346-54. 
—Manuscripts often purchased in loose papers 
requiring considerable labour before they can be 
bound into volumes, 1351.—These papers usually 
require classification as to subjects, and arrange- 
ment as to dates, &c., 7b.—The register kept in 
the manuscript department collated with the in- 
voices of purchases in the Secretary’s depart- 
ment, 1358.—The manuscripts when arranged and 
bound are sent to the Secretary with list or re- 
gister from Manuscript Department to be stamped, 
but not always at the same time; the list usually 
sent before the books are delivered, 1361.—A 
comparison always made of the register from the 
Manuscript Department, with the books sent to be 
stamped, and also with the invoices of the pur- 
chase of the same books, 1363-69.—The ac- 
counts of the charts are brought down to June, 
1847; the papyri to August 1845; and seals to 
April, 1845, 1372-73.—There is very little arrear 
upon any of these books, 1373.—In the Manu- 
script Department it is not greater than could be 
overcome in a fortnight, 7. — Since 1845, there 
have been no more than the ordinary payments on 
account of the Manuscript Department, 1376-77.— 
Witness is responsible that the register is consistent 
with the accounts which the Trustees have received 
and paid, 1382.—But not with the manuscripts as 
they exist in the Museum, 1383.—The charge 
against the head of the Manuscript Department 
consists in the accounts which he has certified and 
sent forward to witness for payment, and his own 
register of the manuscripts found in the collection, 
1386.—Witness is responsible for nothing more 
than the comparison of those registers with the ac- 
counts, 1387.—Specification of routine pursued on 
entry of articles into the Museum, and their sub- 
sequent course through the books so far as re- 
lates to the Secretary’s department 1388-94.— 
Evidence relative to the course pursued in the pur- 
chase of books, 1396.—The keeper of the library 
has charge, and is responsible for the books until 
they are sent in with the invoices to the Trustees, 
certified by his signature, 1397-1402.—The books 
are further examined in Secretary’s department to 
see that they tally with the invoice, 1403.—If found 
correct, the invoice is submitted to Trustees and 
payment ordered, 1405.—The books are then re- 
gistered from their titles, 1406.—Evidence explana- 
tory of entries in the register of printed books 
relative to the mode of preparing and keeping the 
register, 1408.—The books when registered ‘are 
stamped and then removed by the keeper of the 
department, 1418-9.—The invoice retained in Se- 
cretary’s department as a voucher, 1421.—Keeper 
of department, on receiving the books, neither sees 
the register, nor in any way authenticates it, 1422- 
32.—Copyright books are registered from day to 
day from the titles of the books delivered, 1435-8. 
—The Museum has nothing to do with Stationers’ 
Hall, 1439.—Publishers are bound by the Act to 
deliver the copyright books at the Museum, 1440. 
The publishers checked as far as possible by keep- 
ing a list of all publications, 1441.—Upon the 
whole, considers that publishers cheerfully comply 
with the provisions of the Act, 1443.—The London 
publishers supply the library of the Museum with 
forty-nine fiftieths of the books which are pub- 
lished, sooner or later, 1444.—Books sent by the 
publisher to the library, are delivered direct to the 
Secretary’s department, 1446.—The publisher 


merely delivers the book; he is not bound 
to give in an account; sometimes they do give 
an account, but very rarely, 1448.—A separate 
register made of all copyright books, 1449-50.— 
This register closely kept up ; the arrear at the pre- 
sent time does not exceed a week, 1453—After 
having been registered, the books are stamped and 
then delivered to the keeper of the department, 
1455-57.—Keeper receives no list or register with 
these books, simply a note requesting him to re- 
ceive the copyright books delivered on the days 
named in the note, 1458-59.—This note merely a 
request to the keeper to remove the books, without 
invoice or list of number of volumes to be received, 
1460.—-There is no other check as to the delivery 
of these books than witness has stated, 1462-70.— 
The 8th section of chapter 3, appears to declare 
the duty of the keeper on the receipt of books, 1472. 
—Where the Copyright Act is not complied with, 
generally issues a notice in the first instance to the 
publisher, of the provisions of the Act, making him 
acquainted with the obligation which the law has 
imposed upon him, 1475.—If that were not at- 
tended to, it would probably be repeated. If he 
were & person who had not offended previously, 
should deal leniently in the matter; but if the re- 
peated notice were not attended to, should put the 
ease before the Trustees, and the Trustees would 
make an order that it be referred to the Museum 
solicitor who would prosecute the offender, 1477.— 
These prosecutions not frequent; not four or five 
cases in two or three years, 1478.—Omissions occur 
principally from negligence on the part of pub- 
lishers; but there are cases of intentional noncom- 
pliance, 1479.—The book is generally sent upon 
application, if it is a case of neglect, 1480.—* The 
Publishers’ Circular,’ “ Bent’s Monthly Adver- 
tiser,’” and the advertisements inserted in many 
journals, afford a check to publishers, 1482-85.— 
The careful perusal of these works the duty of one 
person in witness’s department, whose time is 
almost wholly occupied in its performance, and by 
the general conduct of the business connected with 
the Copyright Act; he receives the books, enters 
them into the register, searches the sheets of ad- 
vertisements, and keeps memoranda of all omissions 
on the part of publishers, 1486.—Large acces- 
sions to the Museum by donation, as the Grenville 
Library would not come through the Seeretary’s 
department, 1490.—In this case, as the books will 
probably be marked with the Grenville arms, or 
stamp or appropriate device, nothing need be done 
in witness’s department; a printed catalogue of 
the whole of the collection, forming of itself the 
very best register that can be imagined, will at 
oncé be made, 1490-91.—This would be the best 
possible check, and none other would be needed, 
1492-93.—This printed catalogue would be sent at 
once to the head of the department with the books, 
1494.—A check from the Secretary’s office neces- 
sary in other cases where no perfect record exists, 
1496.—There are large collections belonging to the 
Museum, of which there is a very imperfect, if any, 
record in detail, 7.—Tne eatalogue of the Gren- 
ville collection was partly printed by Mr. Grenville, 
and is now being completed by the Trustees, 1499.— 
Thinks a detailed record of everything brought into 
the Museum very necessary, and regrets that it is 
not carried very much further, 1501.—The regis- 
ter of printed books very little in arrear, 1503.— 
Engravings when brought into the Museum are 
consigned to the keeper of prints and drawings 
with the accounts and invoices, who certifies to 
their correctness, 1505-7.—Drawings or engravings 
are not sent to witness’s department with the 
invoice, 1509.—To avoid injury, usually sends them 
to the print-room, and registers and stamps them 
there, 1509-10.—The officer who affixes the stamp 
takes down the particulars of the engravings, and 
compares them with the bill, 1511-12.—The cata- 
logue of prints and drawings is made up from 
the invoices and prints; In many cases from the 
prints themselves, 1515 —Is not certain that the 
stamping may be always contemporaneous with 
the registration, 1516.—A similar course adopted 
with respect tomedals ; these are consigned at once 
to the keeper of coins, medals, and antiquities, 1519- 
20.—The account of the. medals now taken from 
the keeper's register; this account sometimes com- 
pared with the medals but always with the vouchers, 
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1523-24.—The register of the zoological collection 
is copied from the register made in the Zoological 
Department, 1527,—Articles purchased are regis- 
tered from the invoices; the registry of articles 
presented obtained from the report of the officers 
of the department to the Trustees, 1527-28.— 
A present, connected with the zoological depart- 
ment, would probably be addressed to the keeper 
of the department, who would receive the collec- 
tion, and report to the Trustees that he had 
received such a collection and generally describe 
it, 1529.—In this case, the books connected with 
the zoological department, kept by witness, are 
simply copies of the books kept in the department 
itself, 1530.—The course with respect to mine- 
ralogy essentially the same; witness makes no 
register himself, but simply copies that of the de- 
partment, 1523-24.—Has no register whatever of 
the botanical collection, on account of the little 
value of the specimens; the register in this case 
left entirely to the head of that department, 1535- 
37.—The diligence and accuracy of the officer to 
whom they are sent, the only security that collec- 
tions sent to the Museum are properly cared for, 
1543-44.—Very little progress made in that branch 
of witness’s duties relative to the preparation of 
inventories of the several collections, and the num- 
bering and marking every article in the Museum, 
1546.—This caused by the acquisitions having 
always been at a greater rate than the staff of the 
Museum had power to describe them, 1549.—It is 
witness’s duty to make these inventories as soon as 
he has time and means to do so, 1550.—At present 
his department is not adequate to enter upon so large 
and laborious a duty, 1551.—A little has been done, 
however, in the Department of Prints ; some loose 
papers have been collected bu! are not yet bound 
into a volume, 1552-55.—A little has been done 
also in the Department of Printed Books, 1558,— 
Opinion of the use of such an inventory, as forming 
a detailed account of acquisitions, their origin, and 
cost, 1559.—Such an account could be better pre- 
pared in the respective departments than by witness, 
but a duplicate copy should always be deposited in 
the Secretary’s office, 1560. 


For shall, The Rey. Josiah, (Fifth examination.)—Sub- 


mits to the consideration of the Commissioners the 
propriety of carrying on the inquiry in open court, 
that the public, may have access to it, 1845.— 
An example of the benefit of the system of enume- 
ration in the instance of Tyrwhitt’s Sermons, 1848. 
—Further evidence of the benefits of the system in 
the instance of original prints or etchings of con- 
siderable value, which but for this system might be 
exchanged for copies of little value without much 
risk of detection, 2.—The minutes are completely 
indexed upon slips down to the present time. 
These slips not yet entered in the volume. There 
are slips for about a year which are not entered in 
the volume. The sub-committee minutes not 
indexed so far, 1849.—But the arrears of these 
meetings not very great, 1850.—Is anxious to 
obtain a complete index of all the proceedings of 
the Trustees from the foundation of the Museum, 
and has made two or three efforts for the purpose, 
but owing to unfortunate circumstances these 
efforts have not been completely successful, ib.— 
An index upon one uniform plan to all the 
minutes of proceedings of the Trustees much 
wanted at the present time, 7b—The index, in 
earlier times, was made sometimes by the secreta- 
taries, and sometimes by those whom they em- 
ployed. At that early period also the secretary- 
ship was taken in rotation by the officer of each of 
the departments, and the indices to the minutes 
consequently made upon several principles, 76. The 
difficulty of making an index to volumes which 
contain such multifarious business, arises from 
not knowing under what head precisely to place 
many of the transactions, i+.—Has never been 
directed by the Trustees to complete the index, but 
considers it part of his ordinary duty, and a part 
which, with sufficient means, he should imme- 
diately complete, 1851—Explanation of various 
discrepancies between the returns of 1847, respect- 
ing the appointments in the Museum, and the 
authority under which the appointments were 
made, and the former returns in 1839 and 1840, 
1852.—All the persons against whose names there 
are asterisks in the return of May, 1847, hold their 
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appointments without any written nomination by 
the principal Trustees, 1853.—This applies both to 
their original employment in the department and 
to their promotion, supposing the promotion 
to be to a supernumerary appointment, 1854.— 
It has not been usual to give any written ap- 
pointment in the case of promotion, 1855.—A 
recent order of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
abolished this practice, 1856.—Further evidence 
relative to the practice of appointment to offices in 
the Museum, 1858-64.—The Board of Trustees 
have represented to the Principal Trustees, upon 
two or three occasions within the last 12 months, 
the propriety of expediting appointments, 1865. 
— About 19 appointments signed by the Arch- 
bishop sent to the Lord Chancellor for signa- 
ture, 1866.—These persons have not yet entered 
upon their employments, 1868.—If returned in the 
return of 1847 they are not returned in those 
capacities, 1869.—All those previously employed in 
the Museum, and the greater part have been pre- 
viously employed in the Museum, are in the 
return, 1870.—None of the 19 persons appointed 
in 1847 are strictly called officers of the Museum, 
except one, the Accountant; the others are 
attendants, 1871. — Further explanation of the 
appointments mentioned in the return of 1847, 
1872-76.—All the applications laid before the 
Lord Chancellor for his signature had reference to 
future appointments, and not to past, 1881.— 
They had reference to actually existing vacan- 
cies in the establishment—vacancies made under 
a minute of the Trustees, 1882.—Further eyi- 
dence explanatory of the list of appointments 
mentioned in the returns of 1847, 1883-1905. 
Could not make a return of all parties in the 
Museum, distinguishing whether they are written 
appointments without a personal examination, or 
a specific return from each individual, 1905.—A 
return of the particular officers of the Museum, 
whose appointments are now wanting the signa- 
tures of the Principal Trustees, does not show 
whether.such appointments were now made for the 
first time, or promotions, 1907.—The promotions in 
the classes are uot made under the Principal 
Trustees, 1908.—Certificates of the qualification of 
officers when sent, are not sent to the Lord Chan- 
cellor when the appointment is forwarded to him 
for signature, 1810.—Witness has been in com- 
munication with the Lord Chancellor's Secretary on 
the subject of the appointments, 1914.—Objects to 
the line of examination relative to. appointments 
now before the Lord Chancellor for his signature, 
on the ground that such a course, if persisted 
in, would involve the character for accuracy, of 
persons in high stations, 1915.—Admits that a 
written appointment now waits the Chancellor’s 
signature, proposing the appointment of a person 
no longer aservant of the Museum, 1916.—Witness 
again urges his objection to the course of examina- 
tion relative to pending appointments, 1917.—Ex- 
planation of the appointment of William Leach 
being returned as made in November, 1830, in one 
return, and July, 1831, in another, 1918—The same 
William Leach was promoted to be an attendant of 
the second class, on the 27th March, 1837, 1919.— 
It is customary merely to make a memorandum 
upon the back of the former appointment when an 
attendant was promoted, 1920.—The alteration from 
this rule made by order of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury of last year, 1921.—William Leach again 
promoted on the 8th of February, 1845, 1923. 
Evidence as to the date of Adams’ appointment and 
promotions, 1926-27.—Till the last year never made 
a fresh appointment in case of a promotion, 1928.— 
Similar explanation in reference to West’s appoint- 
ment, and the date of his subsequent promotion, 
1929-31.—Evidence as to new appointments within 
the last few months, 1933-35.—Cause of such in- 
crease, 1935-36.—Witness’s duties as Secretary, 
are very laborious. Detailed description of these 
duties, 1937-40.—The Parliamentary Papers and 
Returns, during the past year, which have been 
particularly troublesome and laborious, have all 
been prepared in the Secretary’s department, 
1941.—The financial duties have devolved upon 
witness since the abolition of the office of Ex- 
penditor, 1942.—A considerable portion of wit- 
ness’s time taken up in seeing visitors who come 
with introductions from the Trustees, 2b.—Com- 
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parison of the extent of Secretary’s duties in 1820 
to 1826, with the present duties, 1943.—Produces 
acopy of the Minutes of 1847, and ofthe Letter Book 
of 1847, 1944.—Compares the pages of the Minute 
of 1826 with 1847, showing the great increase of 
business in the last year, 7b.—Witness, with the 
Keepers and Assistant Keepers of departments, all 
find security, 1946.—Is of opinion that the business 
of the Secretary’s office is so much increased, that 
an Assistant Secretary is absolutely necessary, 1947. 
—In consequence of witness’s representations, the 
Trustees have nominated, pro tempore, an Assistant 
Secretary, 1948.—His duties not accurately defined, 
they are presumed to be the same as those of the 
Secretary, 1950.—Considers him competent to take 
witness’s place at the general meetings and the meet- 
ings of the Committees, 1952.—Qualification and 
competency of the clerks in Secretary’s depart- 
ment to the efficient discharge of their duties, 1953. 
—The designation of Principal Librarian rather 
calculated to mislead with regard to the duties of 
that officer. He should be called “ Principal,” 
leaving out “Librarian,” 1955.—The duties of each 
person in witness’s department are defined, as well 
as the irregular press of business admits of it; the 
three clerks have their duties specially defined. 
Description of the duties of the clerks in the de- 
partment, 1958. 


Forshall, the Rev. Josiah. (Sixth examination.)—Wit- 


ness being referred by the Commissioners to his an- 
swer to Question 1917, respecting appointments, 
explains the grounds of his objections to answer on 
the subject of appointments then incomplete, 2358- 
59.—Further examination in explanation of the 
return to the House of Commons of 1837, relative 
to appointments, distinguishing those having 
written appointments from others not so appointed, 
2360.—Believes that all the gentlemen mentioned 
in that return as belonging to the Museum, with 
asterisks to their names, are without written appoint- 
ments, 2363—-No application has been made to 
the Principal Trustees through the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, for written appointments for any of 
these gentlemen, 2364-65.—Several appointments 
are before the lord Chancellor, sent by direction of 
the Archbishop in May or June, 1847, 2367.— 
Witness has submitted to the consideration of the 
Archbishop, information relative to the persons 
recommended for appointments, 2368-69.—Pro- 
bably the names of some of the parties so recom- 
mended are in the return before mentioned, 2370. 
—Sends to the Archbishop of Canterbury blank 
forms of appointment; and submits to him, at 
various times, applications from persons, and re- 
ports from officers recommending certain persons‘ 
2374.—Has sent altogether about 19 of these blank 
appoint ments, 2375.—Names of the vacant offices 
to be filled up, 2377.—Can give the names of the 
19 vacant places referred to; cannot give them 
accurately at this moment, but can furnish it in a 
few days, 2378.—The majority of those persons 
were recommended to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury by the officers of departments, or by Sir Henry 
Ellis, 2383.—Sir Henry Ellis was cognizant of the 
transmission of the 19 appointments to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 2384.—None of those 19 
appointments have been made, 2385.—They were 
returned signed by the Archbishop, and sent by 
witness to the Lord Chancellor for his signature, 
2387-89.—Wrote immediately to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, in the usual form, stating that he was 
desired by the Archbishop of Canterbury to submit 
these appointments to his Lordship, for his signa- 
ture, 2390.—The recommendations upon which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had acted, not sent with 
the letter and appointments, 2391.—The Lord 
Chancellor has since requested further information 
on the subject of these appointments, 2394.—I 
submitted the letter to the Archbishop, and wrote 
to the Lord Chaneellor, that witness had the di- 
rections of the Archbishop to give him the fullest 
possible information upon all these appointments, 
2395.— Witness in consequence of illness was unable 
to perform his duties for three or four months, and 
on his return wrote again by the direction of the 
Archbishop, to know upon what points particularly 
his lordship wished for information. To this letter 
no reply has been made, 2396.—During witness’s 
absence, Sir Henry Ellis had an interview with the 


Lord Chancellor upon this subject, 2399.—The 
appointments still remain unconfirmed by the 
Chancellor, 2401.— Has furnished the Speaker, 
at his request, with a list of the vacancies, 2403. 
—The list furnished to the Speaker, different from 
the list of appointments sent for the Chancellor’s 
signature; other vacancies had occurred, and the 
circumstances were considerably altered by the 
lapse of time, 2405-07.—Supernumeraries never 
have written appointments, 2413.—Mr. Holmes’ 
not a supernumerary appointment ; but he has no 
written appointment, 2414-15,—Reason for deviat- 
ing from the accustomed rule in this instance, 
2416.—Mr. Holmes not a supernumerary now ; in 
1837 he was put upon the permanent establishment 
of the Museum, but still without a written appoint- 
ment, 2417.—Date of first nomination and salary 
of Mr. Holmes, and date of promotion and present 
salary, 2419-30.—Further and more detailed evi- 
dence in reference to this gentleman’s original 
appointment and promotion, 2431-36.—Mr. Rich- 
ards mentioned in the return of 1837, as having 
been first employed upon the ist June, 1833, is also 
without a written appointment, 2437.—He was 
nominated by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 2438. 
—He continued in this way till 1837; there was 
more than one renewal of his engagement between 
1833 and 1837, 2441.—In 1837 he was considered 
as occupying the place of a permanent assistant, 
2442.—The Board desired that those persons who 
had been employed in the department should be 
continued as permanent assistants, and the Arch- 
bishop approved, 2443.—This approval not signi- 
fied in writing, 2444.-Mr. Holmes and Mr. Rich- 
ards both considered as permanent officers of the 
Museum since 1837, but without written appoint- 
ments, 2448.—These the only examples of parties 
occupying the position of permanent officers.in the 
Museum having no written appointments, and whose 
appointment has been directed by the Principal 
Trustees, 2449.—Mr. Burgon is not considered a 
permanent officer: his is a supernumerary appoint- 
ment, 2454.—Several other supernumeraries are 
in the same situation, 2456.—Hvery supernume- 
rary, in point of fact, is in the same situation ; 
there are several supernumerary assistants and 
several supernumerary attendants enumerated in 
the return, 2457.Their appointments were_made 
by the Archbishop, exactly in the same way as 
the appointments of Mr. Richards and Mr. Ho)mes, 
2458.—Verbally by the Archbishop, and. com- 
municated verbally by witness to the. Trustees, 
2459-60.—-May have accidentally omitted to record 
some one of these appointments on the Minutes, 
but is not aware that he has done so, 2461.— 
Witness reported to the General Board of Trustees 
on the appointment of Assistant Secretary, 2462-65. 
—This report not communicated to the Principal 
Trustees, 2468.—Appointment of Assistant Secre- 
tary signed by the Archbishop and the Speaker, 
2466.—The Principal Trustees, im making the ap- 
pointment, acted upon the Minute of the General 
Board, founded upon witness’s report, 2468-69.— 
Had no directions from the Trustees to apply for 
written appointments for more than the 19 persons 
before referred to, 2471.—The Board Minute alter- 
ing the scale of salaries and classes of attendants 
caused these 19 vacancies, 2473.—The new appoint- 
ments all dated the day on which they were 
signed ; none of them were retrospective appoint- 
ments, 2475-76.—None. of the 19 herein referred 
to were. by these appointments confirmed in places 
previously held by them, 2477-78.—A written ap- 
pointment would be to a permanent place, whereas 
any place held before, supposing it to have been 
not by written appointment, could have been only 
supernumerary, 2480.—With some of these parties 
the appointment changed the supernumerary place 
into a permanent place, 2482-83.—Witness now 
wants the Lord Chancellor’s intimation upon what 
points he desires further information, 2485-88.— 
Desire to save the stamp duty which is paid upon 
all written appointments, the reason why some 
parties prefer unwritten ones; they thought their 
tenure of office as good without a written appoint- 
ment as with one, 2489.—Many of the persons 
nominated by the Archbishop, whose appoint- 
ments are suspended, are now in the service of 
the Museum, 2490.—But there are still several 
vacancies, perhaps about 19 altogether, 2493.— 
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How the duties of these officers are discharged, 
2494.—-Growth of supernumerary establishment 
described, 2499.—The business of the Museum has 
Increased so much, that it has been found necessary 
to retain permanently those who were only engaged 
for a temporary purpose, 7b.—This rendered a revi- 
sion of the entire establishment necessary, 1b.—The 
Minute of the Board, consequent thereon, has ocea- 
sioned so many vacancies at one time, b.—Descrip- 
tion of the three classes of attendants, proportion in 
each class ; their prospects of promotion deteriorated 
by the increased numbers in each class, 2500.— 
The Lord Chancellor gave no further reason for not 
signing the 19 appointments, than that he wanted 
further information, 2502.—Has no recollection, 
that the Lord Chancellor's refusal to sign these 
papers was, because he said he did not understand 
why he was called upon to sign appointments, 
which from the return to the House of Commons 
of 1837, appeared to have been made several years 
before, 2503.—Neither does the witness recollect 
that his lordship required that all the testimonials 
and papers relative to the 19 appointments which 
had been placed before the Archbishop, should be 
placed before him before he would affix his 
signature, 2504.—The interest of 7,0007., left for 
the salary of the curator of the Egerton manu- 
scripts, is deducted from the salary of the Keeper 
of the Manuscripts, who holds the office; there 
is no actual deduction made; his salary is paid as 
if no such bequest had been made, 2505.—This 
was the case at the time witness held the office ; 
the point was deliberately considered by the 
Trustees at the time of the legacy; there was 
considerable discussion and consideration of that 
point in witness’s presence, and the Board deter- 
mined that a sum corresponding with the divi- 
dend should be deducted from the salary of the 
Keeper, or Keepers, of the Manuscripts, 2506.— 
The Bridgewater manuscripts not more than 60 
cr 70 volumes, which the Trustees considered did 
not require a keeper for that service only, 2507.— 
Objection to employing a keeper for this purpose 
only ; objection on the other hand to pay the be- 
quest in addition to the ordinary salary; altera- 
tion proposed by witness to expend the interest 
in the purchase of manuscripts, not adopted by the 
Trustees, ib.—The Egerton manuscripts now ex- 
ceed 1,000 volumes, 2508. 


Forshall, the Rev. Josiah. (Seventh examination. )}—Has 


applied to the Lord Chancellor for permission to 
inspect the letters which have been sent, and to 
record the dates of the several appointments of offi- 
cers to situations in the Museum, for the purpose of 
giving evidence before the Commissioners of In- 
quiry, and has received his Lordship’s instructions 
to afford every information the Commissioners may 
require, and to enable him to do this accurately, 
witness has been furnished, by his Lordship’s direc- 
tion, with the letters, or copies of the letters, referred 
to, 3711.—Does not usually preserve copies of the let- 
ters between witness and the Principal Trustees, 3713. 
—The only record witness has relative to these 
appointments, is that on the 28th June, the Lord 
Chancellor had 19 appointments sent to him forsigna- 
ture, 3714.—Did not even keep copies of the names 
of the parties to be appointed, 3715.—Has seen the 
correspondence between the Lord Chancellor and 
Principal Librarian upon the subject of these ap- 
pointments, 3717.—Sent the appointments for signa- 
ture, but did not send with them the Minute of the 
Trustees of June, 1847, upon the subject of these 
appointments, either to the Lord Chancellor or to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, 3720-1.—Mr. Ro- 
milly’s letter of July, 1847, applying on behalf of 
the Lord Chancellor, for further information rela- 
tive to the appointments, and witness’s reply thereto, 
requesting permission to submit the request to the 
Archbishop, 3723-24.—Further correspondence on 
this subject was carried on by Sir H. Ellis, who 
performed witness’s duties during his illness, 3724. 
—Sir H. Ellis had an interview with the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and subsequently a letter from Mr. Romilly, 
dated November, 1847, explanatory of the Lord 
Chancellor’s views, 7.— This letter read to the 
Commissioners, 3728.— Witness’s proceedings, in 
relation to the foregoing, upon the resumption of 
his duties, 3729.—Copy of witness’s letter to Mr. 
Romilly of the 23rd November, affording the infor- 
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mation sought for, and acquainting him with several 
alterations in the parties to be appointed occasioned 
by the lapse of time, 3729.— Received no other reply 
to this letter than an acknowledgment of its receipt, 
in consequence of the indisposition of the Lord 
Chancellor, 3736-37.—Believes that his answers to 
questions 2501-3, as to the Lord Chancellor’s ap- 
plication for further information, to be strictly cor- 
rect, 3738.—Does not recollect that his Lordship in 
his letter assigned any cause whatever for making 
such request, 2b.—In sending appointments to the 
Lord Chancellor for signature, without the informa- 
tion sent to the Archbishop, acted according to the 
usual routine, 3742-7.—Witness was at the same 
time ignorant that the Lord Chancellor required 
information on the subject, 3744.—Received a com- 
munication from Mr. Panizzi of the 4th June, con- 
taining observations with respect to the way and 
manner in which the minutes of the Trustees should 
be complied with in filling up the appointments, 
and Sir Henry Ellis’s general concurrence therein, 
3753.—Did not think it necessary to forward this 
letter to the Lord Chancellor, 3754.—In trans- 
mitting the 19 appointments to the Archbishop for 
signature, submitted all the papers in witness’s pos- 
session from the officers of departments, and from 
the Principal Librarian, recommending certain 
parties for promotion, 3758.—Condition in which 
the appointments are sent to the Archbishop for 
his Grace's signature, 3759-63.—Previous to these 
appointments being sent, the Archbishop has 
already determined as to the parties to be appointed, 
3763.—Witness, in sending the appointment for 
signature, leaves the name for the Archbishop to 
fill in, to give his Grace an opportunity, if he 
pleases, of altering his decision, 3764.—Usually 
received verbal instructions from the Archbishop 
respecting the names of the persons to be appointed, 
and then prepared and forwarded the appointments 
for signature, marking in pencil upon each instru- 
ment for the guidance of the Archbishop the in- 
structions previously given, 3766-68.—Further de- 
tails as to the course usually followed in making 
appointments to the Museum, 3770-72.—All the 
letters from keepers of departments, and testimonials 
recommending individuals for appointment, pass to 
the Principal Librarian before they reach witness, 
3775.—That officer, in discharging witness’s duties 
during his illness, had free access to all the papers 
in the Secretary’s department, 3776-78.—Is desirous 
to afford the Lord Chancellor every information in 
his power, 3779.—The recommendations from 
keepers of departments would furnish part of the 
information required by the Lord Chancellor, but 
witness sought an interview with the Archbishop 
before he deviated from the usual course, as it was 
probable that his Grace might have information 
respecting the nomination which was not known at 
the Museum, 3780-91.—The Archbishop, the only 
one of the Principal Trustees who takes any direct 
interest in making the subordinate appointments of 
the Museum: witness, as a matter of course, should 
consult him in the instance of any change of the 
mode of making appointments, 3792.—Once re- 
ceived a communication from Lord Chancellor 
Eldon, begging not to be troubled on the subject of 
appointments in the Museum, but that any papers 
sent from the Archbishop requiring his signature 
would be signed, 3794-98.— Communicated Mr. 
Romilly’s application to the Archbishop, because 
he considered he should be able to afford more 
satisfactory explanation if, in the first instance, he 
took his Grace’s pleasure upon the subject, 3799.— 
Mentioned the message of Lord Eldon, as showing 
a precedent, and that it had not been customary to 
afford such information to the Lord Chancellor 
respecting appointments as it had been to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 3800.—In fact, by cus- 
tom, the appointment of subordinates rested with 
the Archbishop alone, although the signature of 
one other Principal Trustee was necessary to make 
such appointment valid, ib.—Witness, in replying 
to Mr. Romilly’s letter, had no idea or intention of 
withholding any information, 3805.—Testimonials or 
recommendations for the superior appointments not 
sent to the Lord Chancellor or to the Speaker until 
within the last three or four years, 3808.—They 
have been since sent upon all such occasions at the 
express request of the Speaker, ib.—Keepers and 
Assistant Keepers included under the term officers, 
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3811.—Correspondence upon the appointment of 
the Accountant, 3812.—Considers the superior 
places to be appointments under the Act; but 
Assistants and Attendants areappointed during the 
pleasure of the Trustees, 3813-17.—Form of appoint- 
ment of Principal Librarian, and of Under Librarian, 
under the Minutes of June, 1756, 3817-18.—There 
were no attendants at that time, and all inferior ser- 
vants were merely nominated, as Messenger, or Por- 
ter, &c., to the Corporation of the Trustees of the 
British Museum, 3820.—At present there are Under 
Librarians, Assistant Librarians, and Assistants, 
3822-24.—The appointments of the two first, now 
called Keepers and Assistant Keepers, like those of 
1756, 3825.—At that time there were no interme- 
diate grades between Assistants and Messengers, 
7b.—Particulars as to the form of appointment of 
attendants from 1807, 3830.—Assistants first regu- 


larly appointed officers in 1837, previously they had’ 


all been considered supernumerary and temporary 
employments, 3831.—Assistants and attendants 
both appointed during the pleasure of the Trustees, 
3832.—The form of appointment varied from time 
to time by the Trustees, 3835.—Description of 
tenure not changed, but the titles have been altered 
from Under and Assistant Librarians to Keepers 
and Assistant Keepers, 3840.—Authority by which 
this change was made, 3842. 


Forshall, The Rev. Josiah. (Eighth examination. )—Ex- 


planation of his former evidence in reference to a 
communication from Lord Eldon desiring not to be 
troubled on the subject of appointments, 3860.— 
That evidence substantially correct although wit- 
hess was not, as he had stated, Secretary at that 
time, 7.—He was then Assistant Keeper of Manu- 
scripts, 3866.—Further explanation of witness’s 
evidence in reply to question 3804 in reference to the 
appointments, 3867.—Was quite unable to give the 
information required by Mr. Romilly from the press 
of business at the time, 2.—But witness considered 
himself justified under all the circumstances in 
referring to the Archbishop apart from the reason 
before given, 7b.—Extract of witness’s letter to the 
Archbishop of 23rd July, 1847, transmitting Mr. 
Romilly’s application of the same date, and also an 
extract of the Archbishop’s reply thereto, i— 
In explanation of the observation of the Lord 
Advocate at question 3735, that the Lord Chan- 
cellor had complained of a misrepresentation of 
facts in reference to the nineteen appointments : 
witness read Sir Henry Ellis’s report to the Trus- 
tees of his interview with the Lord Chancellor 
upon the subject, 7.—This report sent to Mr. 
Romilly, who was present at the interview with the 
Lord Chaneellor, to have his opinion as to its cor- 
rectness, 7b.—Read letter from Mr. Romilly at 
ie ge in answer to Sir Henry Ellis’s communica- 
ion, 2. 


Forshall,The Rev. Josiah. (Ninth examination. )—Obser- 


vations in reference to Mr. Panizzi’s evidence of the 
31st May and 7th of June, comprised in the pages 
153 to 157, and 186-7, complaining of the mode of 
transacting business at the Museum, and of various 
matters connected therewith, 3875.—First, in reply 
to that portion of Mr. Panizzi’s evidence reflecting 
upon the supposed evil effects of the constitution 
of the Board of Trustees, and in support of this 
opinion instances a particular decision in reference 
to the catalogue, which he alleges caused an unne- 
cessary expenditure of several thousand pounds, 
1b.—Secondly, in explanation of Mr. Panizzi’s 
evidence, where a charge of writing unintelligible 
minutes, or as witness considers it, of forging the 
minutes, is made, 3875-88,—A so in explanation of 
certain variations in the copy of the minute sent to 
Mr. Panizzi from that recorded in the Board Mi- 
nute Book, and likewise as to some minutes being 
sent unsigned, and some signed by the Secretary, 
3889-39.—Explanation of the charges arising out 
of the minute of 9th Dec., 1837, as contained in 
the reply to question 2981; likewise in reply to 
the complaint made in reply to question No. 2922, 
that Mr. Panizzi was not allowed the privilege of 
Correcting the press, and revising a report made 
by him to the Trustees under circumstances of 
great haste, &e., 3915-23,—Mr. Cuming’s collec- 
tion of shells offered to the Trustees upon several 
occasions, and at the last offer the matter was re- 
ferred to the Treasury, who refused to grant the 


funds necessary for the purchase, 3924.—Does not 
recollect Mr. Gould’s collection of Australian birds 
being offered to the Trustees, 3925.—Mr. Stutch- 
bury’s skin of the new chimpanzee has been offered 
to the Trustees and refused, 3927-28. 


Forshall, The Rev. Josiah. (Tenth examination.)—Up 


to 1837 the number of visits to the reading-room 
progressively increased, but since that time it 
has been nearly stationary, p. 353.—In 1825 the 
number was 22,800, in 1837, 69,936, and in 1848, 
65,867, 7%.—The number of visits noted by the 
superintendent of the reading-room, 7b. — The 
admission tickets issued by the Principal Libra- 
rian, 26.—In the last 11 years, although the visits 
have not increased, considerable improvements 
have been made, additional accommodation has 
been given, the library has been largely increased, 
and several minor inconveniences formerly com- 
plained of have been removed, 7b.—During this time 
the general visitors to the Museum have continually 
progressed in numbers, having increased from 
266,008 persons in 1838, to 897,985, in 1848, 7b.— 
These numbers taken by the attendants in the hall, 
under the direction of the Principal Librarian, ib.— 
The visitors are required, on entering, to record their 
names, 7.—This rule a very good one, but not 
uniformly enforced, 2—Has known 30,000 per- 
sons enter the Museum in one day, but not more 
than 300 of them recorded their names, 7b.—This 
rule beneficial although so extensively violated, as 
it enables the attendants to detain suspicious per- 
sons until the policemen can ascertain their charac- 
ter, p. 354. In the same period of 11 years, the 
visits to the gallery of sculpture and to the print- 
room have likewise fallen off, id. — Accounts 
for this in respect of the sculpture-room, by the in- 
stitution of the Schools of Design, and in the print- 
room, by the death of the late popular keeper, 7b. 
—Various causes may have contributed to the 
decrease of visitors to the reading-room, 7b.—Want 
of facilities and accommodation the principal eause, 
1b.—These defects may be classed under the heads 
of bad locality, defective apparatus or implements, 
imperfect and insufficient superintendence, and, 
lastly, bad ventilation, and insufficient light, 7b.— 
About 230 students daily in attendance at the 
reading-room, ib.—One-half of this number fre- 
quently in the room. at one time, i6—Many little 
additional conveniencies have of late been granted, 
but the accommodation is still deficient, ib.— 
Has suggested to the Trustees the expediency of 
granting further accommodation, 7b—An entirely 
new building has for some time past been con- 
templated, 7b—Proposes to build a new reading- 
room capable of. giving accommodation to 300 
daily visitors with improved ventilation, i6.—Does 
not see any practical difficulty in providing such a 
room, 7b.—The expense the principle difficulty, 76.— 
Would have the new reading-room lighted interiorly 
with gas, p. 355.—It might be lighted from with- 
out if it could be effectually done ; this however a 
subject for future discussion, ib.—Gas is necessary 
for foggy and dark weather, and not for any use of 
the room after sunset, of which witness altogether 
disapproves, 7/.—The reading-room kept open too 
long in summer-time, from. 9 to 7 too burthensome 
upon the attendants, #.—This extended time 
granted by the Trustees in consequence of a gene- 
rally expressed opinion, supported by a recommen- 
dation from a Committee of the House of Commons, 
7b—In accordance with their wishes, it has been 
tried as an experiment, and as witness believes 
has failed, inasmuch as the benefits have been 


‘overbalanced by the inconveniences, ib.—P roposes, 


as an improvement upon the existing arrangements, 
that two small rooms should be attached to the 
reading-room as collating rooms, to be used by 
persons requiring more than usual quiet, 7b. — 
By the catalogue only can full and proper access be 
had to the contents of the Museum, 76.—A good 
catalogue of printed books necessary, not only for 
the use of those books, but also for the use, by the 
public, of the contents of every department of the 
Museum, 76.—Further observations upon the im- 
portance of a good catalogue, 76.—The vast re- 
sources of the library as yet imperfectly developed, 
from the want of a good catalogue, ib.—One 
catalogue only, and that avery incomplete and 
unwieldy manuscript copy, used by 130 or 150 
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persons; this copy already filling 80 or 90 volumes, 
and threatening to make as many more, exceed- 
ingly difficult of reference, ib.—A reading-room, 
capable of accommodating 300 students, should 
have 10 copies of the General Catalogue of 
Printed Books, p. 356.— A printed catalogue 
necessary to supply such a demand, ib.—Is con- 
vinced that a printed catalogue only would give 
the public a proper use of the library, 7b.—Be- 
lieves that a large majority of literary men are of 
the same opinion, i—And that the Government 
could not better expend money for the improve- 
ment of the people than in the formation of a good 
printed catalogue of the Museum Library, 76.—Any 
printed catalogue would be better than none, ib.— 
The catalogue of the Museum, ought to be a good 
catalogue—one of its best of its kind, and witness 
does not see any real difficulty in producing it, id. 


——Witness’s idea of a good catalogue, ib.—Wit- | 


ness’s idea of a succinct catalogue, 7b.—Examples 
of want of this quality in the specimen volume 
of the new catalogue, especially in reference to the 
Separate entry of collections, 7b—How witness 
would enter collected works, 7b. — Further ex- 
amples of alleged want of succinctness of arrange- 
ment in Bell's “ British Poets,” &e., &e., ib.— 
Believes that proof-sheets of this catalogue were 
submitted to the Trustees as it was being 
printed, p. 357.— Never heard of any objec- 
tion to the catalogue having been made, ib.—Did 
not consider it his duty to report his opinions 
on this subject to the Trustees formally and 
officially, but did not conceal his opinion, ib,— 
Thinks any such interference on witness’s part 
would have been improper, after the discussions 
which had taken place, and after the efforts made to 
obtain, in a short time, a printed catalogue of 
printed books, 7b.—Evidence as to the discussion 
by the Trustees upon the rules for compiling the 
catalogue, 2.—The rules have not been entered on 
the Minutes, ib—The discussions upon the rules 
and the rules themselves are printed in the Ap- 
pendix, %.— This document shows the opinion 
of the Trustees upon the specimens of the cata- 
logue, i.—The Trustees wanted the best catalogue 
which could be had in four years, 7.—The 91 rules 
for the preparation of the new catalogue, were 
sanctioned by the Trustees after considerable dis- 
cussion and deliberation, p. 358.—Does not, how- 
ever, consider the Trustees responsible for the rules, 
as the authority was limited to certain titles, 2.— 
The order to make the best catalogue that could be 


produced at the end of four years, entered on the | 


Minutes, 7b.—Extract of Minute referred to, ib,— 
This resolution omits the passage “with respect 
to titles prepared,” 7b.—Reason for this omission, 
ib.—The resolutions passed on this occasion, were 
1st. That the work may be completed with the least 
possible delay; and, 2ndly, That the materials for 
the alphabetical catalogue should be prepared in 
such a way, as to beresolvable, when required, into 
a classed catalogue, 7b.—To abbreviate and to sim- 
plify the catalogue, would enter all collections, such 
as Bell’s “ British Theatre,” under one head, and 
thus avoid the cross references which take up so 
much space, 76.—Cannot offer any specific rule in 
accordance with this principle ; would leave that to 
the librarian, 7.—Some exceptions might be found 
necessary to this rule, pp. 358, 359.—Would havea 
catalogue of the Political Tracts, from 1642 to 1662, 
prepared and printed separately, p. 359.—Would 
arrange the titles in the chronological order of their 
publication, and add brief indexes of authors and 
subjects, 2—Would exclude all political tracts 
from the general catalogue, which should only con- 
tain simple references to them in certain cases, 7b. 
— Further examples of collected works which 
witness considers might be properly entered under 
one head, 7b.—Believes that all these works are 
entered in accordance with the rules, 7d. 


Forshall, The Rev. Josiah. (Eleventh examination.)—The 


catalogue referred to by witness on his last examina- 
tion, the new printed catalogue for the reading-room, 
p- 360.—Considers this explanation necessary on 
account of the number and variety of catalogues in 
the Museum, 2b.—Besides the manuscript catalogue 
necessary in all Jarge and increasing libraries, and 
the general printed catalogue, there are several 
catalogues both in print and manuscript of certain 


classes of books excluded from the general catalogue, 
as well as classed catalogues, ib.—Classed cata- 
logues, if limited to certain branches of know- 
ledge, extremely useful, ib.—Reverting again to 
the first volume of the new printed catalogue, in 
elucidation of his former objections to the detailed 
entries, instances several additional examples, 7b.— 
Considers all these entries not merely unnecessary 
but injurious to the utility of the catalogue, ib,— 
The first page has seven examples of unnecessary 
se. wot and on page 2, A. A. (Pieter Vander) a 
collection of 127 volumes of voyages and travels, oc- 
cupies five pages of the catalogue, and with the 
cross-references probably five pages more, 7.—Con- 
siders one-twentieth part of a page would be quite 
enough, 7b,—Believes that these entries are all in ac- 
cordance with the rules sanctioned by the Trustees, 
#b.—Witness, although he offered some suggestions 
upon the rules, was always opposed to the printing 
of so extensive and minute a catalogue as the 
volume completed, 7b.—Until quite recently, never 
minutely examined the catalogue, and the opinions 
now given are in consequence of that examination, 
#b.— Was formerly librarian of a small college 
library of about 25,000 volumes, and has had some 
slight practical knowledge of the subject of cata- 
loguing, ib.—The Keeper of the Department of 
Printed Books and the Principal Librarian are 
responsible to the Trustees in respect of the cata- 
logue and of the rules for compiling it, ib.—The 
Secretary responsible only for the due execu- 
tion of the Trustees’ orders, 7b—-Opinion as to 
the best way of obtaining a complete registra- 
tion, and subsequently a complete catalogue of all 
the books in any given library, p. 361.—On the 
first receipt of a book, would affix a number 
upon it, and upon the slip having the title of 
the book written out for the catalogue would 
affix the same number, and thus connect the book 
and its description in the written catalogue, 7b— 
These slips so made out would form a complete 
written catalogue of every volume in the library, 2b, 
—This would form the manuscript catalogue, 2b.— 
To form a printed catalogue from these materials, 
would carefully revise these slips, and see how far 
the titles could be safely abridged, and then still 
further condense the catalogue by striking out the 
details of all political pamphlets, despatches, pro- 
ceedings of associations, &c., and enter under some 
general and well-known title, with a reference to 
the catalogue of political pamphlets, &c., p. 361-2. 
—Would entrust the details of such an arrange- 
ment to the Keeper of the Department of Printed 
Books, the general principles having first been 
determined upon by some higher power, p 362.— 
By the exclusion of the political pamphlets alone, 
thinks 100,000 entries might be saved, ib.—The 
process now described, witness considers advisable 
for the formation of a new general printed catalogue 
of the Museum Library, and the only printed 
catalogue immediately and indispensably necessary, 
#b.—This would be abridged from the manuscript 
catalogue prepared from the slips after the manner 
before mentioned, 7b.— Witness contemplates, there- 
fore, a complete and full manuscript catalogue of 
the library, and a printed catalogue of the books 
for the public, and ultimately a printed catalogue 
of certain branches of knowledge, 7b.—Further evi- 
dence as to other classes of works which witness pro- 
poses to abridge in his proposed general catalogue, 
2b.—In this catalogue all political pamphlets should 
be excluded ; one entry only should be made under 
this head, and a reference thus—‘ For political 
pamphlets, see the catalogue separately printed,” 
#b.—Examples taken from the new catalogue of the 
particular works witness proposes to exclude from 
the general catalogue, p. 363.—One of these ex- 
amples being a book of prints, witness of opinion 
that it would be more appropriately placed in the 
print-room than in the library, 7.—Would have a 
separate catalogue of all such works, having no 
other letter-press than the dedication and prefaee, 
éb.—Objects in this particular to the uniform prac- 
tice prevailing in the Museum, and not to the 
actions of individuals, %.—Whether such books are 
removed to the department of prints and drawings 
or not, the description of a book of prints ought not 
to be included in the catalogue of the printed 
books, but in a separate catalogue, 7b.—Admits 
that doubtful cases might arise as to the proper 
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Forshall, The Rev. Josiah—continued. 


place to assign to some of these books, but these 
cases might be settled by the librarian, %.— Would 
not allow books of prints, or any books of great 
value to be sent to the reading-room; persons de- 
sirous to consult such works, being few in number, 
might be admitted at once into the library and 
print-room, 7b.—Evidence as the means of deciding 
to which catalogue some books would properly 
belong, under the plan suggested by witness, 
p- 364.—In doubtful cases the books might be 
entered in both catalogues, i#.—In addition to 
pamphlets and books of prints, would also exclude 
from the general catalogue works of the character 
of a geographical atlas, 2—Would have a sepa- 
rate catalogue for all engraved geographical works, 
zb.—These works should remain in the library, 
but not together in the same catalogue, ib.— 
In like manner with the pamphlets, would have 
an entry in the general catalogue for these 
works, and a cross reference to the catalogue of 
prints, or of geography, 7b.—Witness would still 
further restrict the dimensions of his catalogue by 
omitting the entries of two or more copies, 2. 
[Mr. Panizzi explained that these entries were 
made, not only for the sake of the public, but to 
secure the property of the Trustees, and described 
also the advantage to the readers by such an- 
nouncements in the catalogue.] Witness would 
insert each edition, but not duplicates of the 
same edition; there are now, in some instances, 
four or five copies of the same work in the 
Museum, 7b—Considers these entries not only 
useless but injurious, it—Would also exclude 
large-paper copies, and copies with manuscript 
notes, from the catalogue, ib.—Such works should 
be accessible only on special application and for 
special purposes, #b.—The details of all such works 
would be in the manuscript copy for reference, but 
not in the printed copy, 7b.— These entries in- 
creasing the bulk and expense of the catalogue, 
and also tax the time and patience of the 
reader by the difficulties of reference, p. 365.— 
Considers the new catalogue, by being made so 
bulky, taxes the time and labour of 99 out of 
every 100 persons consulting it for the purpose 
of affording information to the 100th man, 7%. 
— Would also exclude from the general cata- 
logue academical dissertations or treatises, being 
generally mere theses written by young men for 
the purpose of obtaining their degrees, 7b.—The 
Museum Library probably contains 50,000 such 
treatises never entered, ib.—Hebrew books with 
Hebrew titles, another class of books which might 
very properly be excluded from the general cata- 
logue, in consequence of the very small number, 
probably not one in 5,000, who come to the 
reading-room comes to read Rabbinical books, 7b.— 
Would likewise exclude all books in Oriental 
languages if they were without titles ; in European 
languages the greater part of these are in fact now 
excluded, ib.—Works printed in the Sclavonian 
character, in whatever language, should in like 
manner be left out of the general catalogue, 72.— 
In respect of Hebrew books, has some doubts in 
respect of those having Latin titles or Latin trans- 
lations, pp. 365-66.—A catalogue to be useful must 
also be succinct, p. 366.—Those books, proposed 
to be excluded by witness, properly included in the 
catalogue of the Bodleian library, but if introduced 
into the catalogue of the Museum library, which 
oug ht to be widely circulated, would make it so bulky 
as to make references difficult, and so expensive 
that its circulation would be very limited, ib— 
To obviate these evils, proposes separate catalogues 
for works in the different languages before referred 
to; at first, manuscript catalogues might suffice, 
but eventually, as the several classes became more 
complete, would have them printed, 7—Would 
exclude also from the general catalogue all books 
in modern Greek, and catalogue these works sepa- 
rately, 2b.— The books in the Royal Library, 
not being duplicates, should be ineluded in the 
general catalogue, ib.—Considers the article 
“Academy” in the new catalogue wants re- 
modelling, but that it would not furnish a 
sufficient number of books to justify the making 
of a separate catalogue, 7b.—Would not have 
the separate heads so much detached, but would 
still retain them under the same head, 7b.—How 
under this head witness would deal with works in 


Latin* and Russian, and Russian and French, &c., 
ib.—Objects to the entries in the new catalogue 
under the head “Aristotle” as much too long, 
p: 367.—Has seen the catalogue of the Casanati 
Library at Rome, but witness does not think that 
a catalogue which might be deemed good and 
sufficient for this library, or for those of Milan, 
Florence, or Paris, or for any other library, would 
be considered a good catalogue for the library of 
the British Museum, 7b.—Would not take the 
catalogue of the Casanati Library as a model for 
that of the Museum, 7b.—Opinion upon the system 
of the entries under the head ‘‘ Aristotle” in the new 
catalogue, in pp. 323-26, p. 367.—Would exclude 
from the general catalogue for the reading-room, 
booksellers’ catalogues, sale catalogues, or cata- 
logues of ordinary libraries; these should all be 
included in a separate catalogue, ib—The library 
contains 5,000 such catalogues, not worth the cost 
of printing in the general catalogue, and should 
be excluded as impeding the printed catalogue, 
ib.—Proposes to reduce the bulk of the general 
catalogue by compiling classed catalogues and 
catalogues of certain classes of books, 7b.—Believes 
that some of the most valuable papers are contained 
in the transactions of societies and mempirs, but 
would have all these in supplemental catalogues, 
excluding all details of them from the general cata- 
logue, 7.—How witness would enter such works in 
the general catalogue-—The Museum library would 
be made more extensively useful to the public by 
having separate catalogues of particular classes of 
literature and science, 7.—Dryander’s catalogue 
an admirable specimen of such catalogues, 7b.— 
Witness decidedly of opinion that: there’ is no 
real difficulty in making a good manuscript 
catalogue, and from that a good printed cata- 
logue of the library, and from the same ‘source, 
such other catalogues as would render the rich 
stores of the library more useful to the in- 
terests of humanity, p. 368.—Believes that if the 
labours of the Commissioners result in the attain- 
ment of good catalogues of the library, they will 
prove of service to all the world, 7b.—Observation 
upon the superintendents and attendants on the 
reading-room ; considers the persons there badly 
paid, and that superior attainments and a better 
knowledge of languages are necessary, ib.— Would 
improve their qualifications by judicious selections 
from the Printed Book Department, 2. 


Forbes, Professor Edward. (Analysis of his evidence.)— 


Is Professor of Botany in King’s College, and 
palzontologist to the Museum of Practical Geo- 
logy; author of the “History of British Star 
Fishes,” the ‘‘ History of British Mollusca,” and a 
‘‘Monograph of the British Medusz;” a work on 
the natural history of Lycia, and a great number of 
memoirs in botany, zoology, and geology, 5560.— 
Also wrote upon the natural history of the igean 
Sea, 5561.—Is well acquainted with the Biblio- 
graphia of Professor Agassiz, being one of the 
Council of the Ray Society, by whom it is pub- 
lished, 5562.—This work very valuable to natural- 
ists; imperfect in many respects, it is still one of 
the greatest boons received for some time, ib.— 
It consists of a catalogue of all the writings of 
naturalists—not merely their separate works, but 
their various papers contained in different journals 
and transactions, drawn up by Agassiz alone, at 
leisure hours, in a short period, 5562-63.—One 
volume, as yet, only published, but the manu- 
script of the whole is in posession of the Ray 
Society, 5564.—It is edited and revised by an 
English naturalist, Mr. Strickland, 2b.—Cannot tell 
how many volumes the work will make when all 
printed, 5565.—It is a catalogue of authors, with a 
separate catalogue of transactions-and periodicals, 
5566.—The Ray Society formed for the purchase 
of works on natural history by joint:subscriptions, 
5571.—Their publications not sold to the public, 
5572.—A catalogue of the natural history works in 
the library of the British Museum, on the plan of 
the “ Bibliographia” of Professor Agassiz, would 
be exceedingly useful to students, 5573.—It would 
show them where to find the books they wanted, 
5574.—The books most in request by witness, 
when at the Museum, are foreign journals and 
foreign transactions and memoirs, which are either 
very scarce, or which were privately printed, and 
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works of extent and importance in the course of 
publication, publishing in numbers, 5575.—The 
library of the British Museum deficient in all these 
classes, 5576.—Karstner’s Archives of Natural 
History not in the Museum, ib.—It is a journal 
published some time in the present century, 5579.— 
A great part of the literature of natural history 
included in the journals and transactions of so- 
cieties; the greater part of the natural history 
works enumerated in the catalogue of Agassiz so 
printed, 5585.—Under letter A in that work there 
are 40 writers whose publications are contained 
enly in the transactions of societies, ib.—With one 
exception only, Professor Sedgwick’s geological 
writings are all recorded in similar publications, id. 
—This is also equally true in respect of every other 
branch of science, 5587.—Believes the progress of 
the science of natural history in England has been 
impeded by the want of a consulting catalogue, 7b. 
—A similar catalogue could easily be extended to 
other branches of physical science, 5588.—Thinks 
st very desirable that one or more of the as- 
sistants in the library department should be versed 
in the bibliography of natural history, 5590.— 
The works upon natural history in the Museum 
greatly below the number published, 5602.—The 
catalogue of natural history works might be made 
without difficulty; many naturalists would be wil- 
ling to undertake such a duty, 5603.—The wants 
of scientific men, in respect of foreign scientific 
papers and memoirs, and works published in num- 
bers, which are either not added to the library at 
all, or are added a long time after publication, 
not met by the system now in operation at the 
Museum library, 5604.—There are catalogues of 
works on natural history up to a certain date, 
but not catalogues of books in the Museum, 
5608.—In referring to the natural history works in 
the Museum, usually goes direct to the Super- 
intendent of the Natural History Department, 
by whose assistance witness is enabled to consult 
the particular work he may require with great 
facility, 5611.—The person cataloguing works on 
natural history ought himself to have some know- 
ledge of the subject, 5613.—Evidence as to the 
deficiency of the library in works on natural his- 
tory, 5614.—The Duke of Lichtenstein’s memoir 
upon Russian fossils not in the Museum when 
witness required it, 5616.— The library of the 
Jardin des Plantes in Paris, the most useful to 
naturalists abroad, 5625—The catalogue of this 
library in manuscript only, 5629.—Visitors allowed 
to take the books from the shelves themselves, this 
a great convenience, 5626.—The catalogue, with 
the aid of the attendants, quite sufficient for all 
purposes of reference, 5631.— The librarian of 
greater assistance than the catalogue in finding 
books, 5632.—This library perfectly free; any 
person might walk in and call for any book he 
required, 5638.—A printed catalogue of the library 
of the British Museum would afford far greater 
facilities to students than the manuscript one, 
5641.—Thinks a printed catalogue would sell, but 
has no notion of the probable extent of such sale, 
5642.—The time of naturalists and others saved 
by consulting a printed catalogue, 5643.— The 
Museum Collection would also be more useful to 
the public generally than at present, 5644.—How- 
ever great the expense, the advantage to the com- 
munity would countervail that expense, 5646.— 
Refers to a printed catalogue of works on Natural 
History only, 5645.—Advantages of an interchange 
of printed catalogues between the public libraries of 
England and those on the Continent, 5650.—Never 
heard of any such proposal having been made, 5651, 
—Considers the expense the greatest difficulty in 
a printed catalogue, 5652.—Would recommend a 
general catalogue of the works and authors on 
natural history, alphabetically arranged, and special 
catalogues of the works in the several departments 
of natural history, 5654.—A catalogue of the ex- 
amples of the species contained in the Museum has 
been issued from one department of the Museum, 
ib.—A similar catalogue of books, on the several 
sections of natural history, would be invaluable to 
the naturalist, and it could be as easily done as 
cataloguing the specimens of the species, ib.—If 
such a catalogue were made up toa specific period, 
there wonld be no difficulty whatever in continuing 
it up to the very period of the publication, 5655.— 


The catalogue drawn up by Mr. Lonsdale of the 
works in the Geological Society's library instanced 
as a model of a natural history catalogue, 5656.— 
Considers this the best catalogue he has ever seen, 
5657.—The Museum catalogue of specimens of 
natural history very valuable, 5658. 


FossiLs :— 


The fossils in the Museum are included in the 
Mineralogical Collection, Allis, 87-8.—(See Mine- 
ralogical Collection.) 


GENERAL BOARD OF TRUSTEES :— 


There are four stated general meetings, but 
general meetings are held much more frequently, 
Forshall, 441.—These are called extra general 
meetings, Ellis, 39.—They are summoned to con- 
firm the proceedings of Committees, to set the 
seal to a petition to Parliament or to some legal 
instrument, or to transact any business requiring 
the Trustees to act in their corporate capacity, 
Forshall, 504.— The proceedings of Standing 
Committee and of Sub-committees submitted for 
confirmation at the general meetings, 7b. 446-47.— 
Information of the business to be transacted may 
be derived from the Agenda, 7b. 496.—The notices 
of general meetings called to transact particnlar 
business may sometimes but not always state the 
business for which the meeting is called, 7b. 502,— 
(See also Trustees and Management.) 


GEOLOGICAL COLLECTION :— 


There is no purely Geological Collection in the 
Museum, nothing which can be so called com- 
pared with the collection of the Geological Society, 
Owen, 2734. — The collection in the British 
Museum is included with the minerals, Ellis, 86. 
The fossils all included in this collection, 7b. 87.— 
If funds and space be granted for the purpose of 
forming such a collection in the Museum, a two- 
fold collection will be necessary, Owen, 2734.— 
Considers the interests of the British Museum 
would be best consulted by transferring this col- 
lection to the Museum of Economic Geology, and 
by turning all their attention to the completion of 
the zoological collections, 7b. 2734.—Considers it 
highly desirable in the re-arrangement of the 
geological collection that fossil shells should be 
incorporated with the recent, and arranged in 
the same, series, Gray, 8605.—Reasons for this 
opinion, 2b. 8605.—Is of opinion that not fossil 
shells only, but that the fossil remains of all other 
classes of invertebrated animals should be ar- 
ranged side by side with the recent species, ib. 
8605,—(See also Minerological and Zoological 
Collections.) 


Grotogy, Museum or Economic.—(See Museum of 


Economic Geology.) 


Gould, John, Esq. (Analysis of his evidence.)—Is a 


member of the Royal and other scientific societies, 
and author of the ‘‘ Birds of Europe,” and other 
illustrated works on zoology, 3930.—Has been en- 
gaged upon a work on the birds of Australia, which 
will be completed in a month, in seven volumes 
folio, 3931-33.—It contains figures of 600 species— 
every known species up to the present time, 3934. 
—Manner in which the materials for this work 
were procured, 3935.—Described all the specimens, 
the localities, dates, and sex, and made copious 
notes of their habits, &c., 3938.—At the same time 
made a very extensive collection of eggs to the 
amount of 300 species, all verified, 3941.—Wit- 
ness’s observations not confined to this branch of 
natural history, 3942.—Collected also more than 
30 species of kangaroos, and paid great attention to 
the mammalia generally. Mr. Gilbert, witness’s 
assistant, collected very largely in plants and in 
insects, 3943.—Witness also brought home entire 
skeletons of every then known genus of birds, 76.— 
Offered this collection to the British Museum for 
10002, but the purchase was declined, 3945.—Copy 
of witness’s letter offering the collection for sale, 
and the Secretary’s reply declining it, 3947-48.— Re- 
ceived an offer from Mr. Wilson, then buying largely 
for his brother in North America, who immediately 
purchased the entire collection, both the birds and 
the eggs, for 1000/., 3949.—When it became known 
that this collection was likely to leave Europe, it 
was regretted by every ornithologist, and most 
scientific men generally ; and at the British Asso- 
ciation there was a memorial got up to request that 
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Gould, John, Esq.—continued. Gray, John Edward, Esq.—continued, 


Mr. Wilson would forego his purchase; that he 
would give up the collection, if the Trustees on 
re-considering the matter would agree to its re- 
maining in this country, 3950.—Memorial of cer- 
tain members of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, hearing that witness’s 
collection of the ‘ Birds of Australia’ were likely 
to leave the country, in consequence of the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum having declined to 
purchase them, 3951.—This memorial, however, 
was not presented to the Trustees, because Mr. 
Wilson refused to part with the collection; he had 
purchased it, he said, for his brother, and would 
not take 20,0002, for it, 3952.—This collection is 
now in Philadelphia, 3954.—Witness’ expeditions 
to Australia undertaken entirely at his own ex- 
pense, 3956.—Received no offer from the British 
Museum to purchase selected specimens of his col- 
lection ; would not have separated them if such an 
offer had been made, 3957.—These works under- 
taken at witness’s own risk, at an expense of 
nearly 40,000/., 3958. 


GRANTS OF PARLIAMENT :— 


The money voted by Parliament is voted generally, 
and not for any particular department, Ellis, 215. 
—The vote for the buildings alone is distinct, 7d. 
219.—The application of the grant for the pur- 
poses of the several departments determined by 
the Trustees, 7b. 220.—This money voted is drawn 
from the Treasury as required by checks on the 
Bank of England, 7b. 220. 


Gray, John Edward, Esq. (Analysis of his evidence.)— 


Is Keeper of the Zoological Collection since 1840, 
3340.—Was appointed temporary assistant in 1824, 
and an assistant in 1836, 3351.—Did not at first 
receive any appointment from the three Principal 
Trustees, 3343.— His first formal appointment 
dated 18th April, 1837; his present appointment 
dated March, 1840, 3344-50. — Reports monthly 
to the Trustees as to the work done, and upon 
special occasions as to anything that may be 
required to be done for the general conduct of 
the department, 3351—Witness’s duties as Keeper 
are to keep the collection in order, to promote 
its extension by purchases and donations, to make 
catalogues, and to render it as accessible and as 
useful to the public as possible, 3352.— Evidence as 
to mode of increasing the collection by purchase, 
3353.—And as the mode of communication with 
the Trustees, 3354-58.—Has attended at the Board 
eight or nine times, but this is not usual, 3359. 
—Does not consider that any inconvenience re- 
sults from the existing mode of communicating 
with the Board by written reports, 3361. — If 
Witness considered a personal hearing necessary, 
should seek it as a matter of course, 3362.— 
Has usually spoken respecting the affairs of his 
department to those of the Trustees known to 
take an interest in natural history, by whom it has 
been communicated to the Board, 7b.—Looks upon 


Lord Northampton as the special representative of 


the Natural History part of the collection, 3363.— 
Has not felt the want of more direct intercourse 
with the Trustees, 3364.—The President of the 
Royal Society the Chairman of the Sub-Committee 
of Natural History, 3365.—Does not know that this 
Committee has ever met, 3368.—Does not, in fact, 
know of its existence, except from the Appendix 
to the Report of the Committee of 1836, 3369. 
—Strongly supported the memorial of the British 
Association to the Trustees, requesting that the 
fossil shells should be arranged with the recent 
shells, 3372.—Urged this arrangement in the usual 
form by a written report, 3373.—Received in reply 
a minute directing Mr. Kénig to transfer to witness 
the duplicates in his department, 3374.—Witness 
entered fully into the question as to the necessity 
of the fossil animals being arranged in the Zoolo- 
gical Department, i6.—Considers it desirable that 
the whole of the Paleontological Collection should 
be associated with the Zoological, and not with the 
Mineralogical Department, 3375.—The study of 
fossils has. suffered considerably from such an 
arrangement not being carried out, 7.— Has 
purchased three or four Collections of authen- 
tically-named fossil shells and radiated animals to 
arrange w:th the recent ones; and to assist the 
students of fossil bones, has collected during the 
last three years a very large collection of skeletons 


of all classes, kept them in the state most easy for 
comparison with fossils, and has allowed Mr. Konig’s 
assistant (Mr. Waterhouse) to have the same 
access to them as if he belonged to witness’s depart- 
ment, 2b.— Neither of these remedies so perfect 
as the arrangement of the recent with the fossil 
animals under the same direction and in one series, 
2b.—Has strongly urged the advantage and desira- 
bleness of this upon the Trustees, 3376.—Reported 
that all the fossils should be transferred and ar- 
ranged with the recent skeletons, both of verte- 
brated and invertebrated animals, 3377—The mi- 
nute of the Trustees in reply to the memorial of the 
British Association and to witness’s report had 
reference to the shells only, and not to the other 
part of the report, 3378-81—Names of the objects 
contained in witness’s department, 3384—Names 
and number of his assistants, with their sala- 
ries, 3386.—The number just adequate to carry 
on the routine duties of the department, 3388.— 
Has reported the want of additional assistants for 
especial service, ib. — Two temporary assistants 
proposed to be granted in compliance with witness’s 
request, 2b.—List of the printed catalogues of the 
department, 3391.—Cannot keep up the catalogues 
and proceed at the same time with the general 
business in consequence of the enormous increase 
in the collections, without the additional assistance 
asked for, 3392. Should prefer permanent assist- 
ants, but the Trustees propose temporary assistants 
for special purposes, 3393.—Considers it important 
that catalogues of the whole collection should be 
made as speedily as is consistent with aceuracy, 
3395.—One great use of the collection is to have 
it named and catalogued, ih—More frequent in- 
tercourse with the Trustees might probably be 
advantageous, but, or the other hand, more frequent 
interviews might lead to difficulties and more inter- 
ference, which might reduce the responsibility and 
depress the energies of the keeper, 3398.—Com- 
municates with the Trustees, like all the other 
heads of departments, by written reports; some- 
times, but not always, receives answers to these 
reports; on many occasions, however, witness does 
not know whether his recommendations have been 
adopted or rejected, 3402.The business. of the 
Museum conducted pretty nearly in the same way 
as other similar scientific institutions, 3406.—Has 
generally found the Trustees ready to listen to 
any suggestions which witness considered it his 
duty to make to them, 3409.—1000/. a-year granted 
by Parliament for the purpose of keeping up and 
extending the collection under witness’s charge, 
3410-11.—The grant has been inereased to 1250/. 
for the last year, 3413.—Could spend with advan- 
tage more than this sum, and has been compelled 
in many years to exceed the grant, 3414.—The 
collection increased 30 or 40 fold since witness has 
been keeper, indeed he might almost say that he 
formed the collection, —The excess of expendi- 
ture above the yearly grant caused by this cireum- 
stance, ib—Searcely any additions are procured 
from public offices; purchase the best means of 
increase, 3416.—Is not aware of any order from 
the Admiralty requiring officers returning from 
foreign expeditions to lodge their collections at the 
Museum, 3417.—If such an order does exist it is 
inoperative, 3418.—Does not think if acted upon 
would be very beneficial, as the Museum would be 
overloaded with duplicates, 3419,—All the subjects 
of natural history in the Museum, whether pro- 
cured by purchase or by gifts are arranged, accessi- 
ble, and in good order, 3421.—Skins of birds and 


‘animals cannot all be exhibited; a selection there- 


fore made, and two sets, a stuffed set and an.un- 
stuffed set, are preserved for scientific purposes, 
3422.—Every specimen received, whether a pur- 
chase or a present, is, before the end of the year, in- 
serfed in its right place in the ‘collection, and is 
accessible to every one, 3422-23, — Evidence in 
respect of space for additions to the collection, 
3424-25.— Also as to the rooms originally pro- 
posed to be allotted for British zoology, 3426.— 
No portion of witness’s department has any con- 
nexion with the Museum of Economic Geology, 
3427. 


Gray, John Edward, Esq. (Second examination.)—The 


Museum catalogue a useful one, but a printed 
catalogue would be more useful to witness, and the 
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Gray, John Edward, Esq.—continued. 
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persons in his department; it would save much 
time, 5410-11.—The old catalogue, published in 
1819, in eight volumes 8vo, a very useful one, 5412. 
—The additions well made, but being in manu- 
script, are more difficult to refer to than the printed 
portion, %.—An index, or finding catalogue, ac- 
cessible to the public at a moderate price; much 
wanted, 5415-17—Opinion in favour of classed 
catalogues ; sees no difficulty, in respect of witness’s 
department, in preparing one, 5418.—It is part of 
witness’s business to form catalogues of the speci- 
mens under his charge, 5420.—Has made several, 
which have been printed and sold at a cheap rate, 


5421.—These catalogues of objects, 5422.—Has 
never been consulted by the Trustees respecting a 
catalogue of books, 7.—In preparing a catalogue of 
books, would adopt as his model the catalogue of 
1819, as combining all that is desirable, 5424.—A 
catalogue of the books connected with witness’s 
department if completed up to 1848, might easily 
be continued afterwards, 5426.—Witness has less 
difficulty in finding books than a stranger, but he 
has sometimes been compelled to obtain assistance 
from the officers of the library, 5429.—Has often 
heard complaints of the difficulty of finding books, 
and also of the rules for procuring them, 5430. 
—Benefits of a classed catalogue specified, 5431. 
—No person can make a good classed catalogue 
unless conversant with the subject, .—The classed 
catalogue of the Banksian Library the best wit- 
ness has ever seen, but rather complicated for 
general use, 5433.—Considers it more suitable for 
proficients than beginners, 5434.—Witness’s duties 
in the Museum would prevent him from undertaking 
the compilation of a catalogue, 5445.—25/. granted 
at wifness’s request, last year, to provide a small 
library for the department, 5437.—Intends to 
purchase dictionaries and lists of specimens, &c., 
for this purpose, 5438.—The Museum not well 
provided with works on zoology, 5439.—Is con- 
stantly in want of books, and uses a very large 
number, sometimes 30 or 40 volumes, at one time, 
5441.—Requires both old and modern books, 5442. 
—Difficulty of getting books from the library, in 
consequence of the new regulations, 5442. — 
Specification of the rules complained of, 5442-43,— 
Under the old system knew where the book he 
wanted was placed, and got it in two or three mi- 
nutes, while under the present system it is frequently 
15 or 20 minutes, 5443.—Does not consider it desir- 
able to recommend systematically to the Trustees 
the purchase of books relating to his department, 
5445-47.—Desires to avoid interference with other 
departments, 5446.—Compelling the head of each 
department to watch the publications connected 
therewith, with a view to adding them to the 
Museum, would impose a very onerous duty upon 
them, a duty more properly belonging to the keeper 
of the library, 5448—Doubts whether he could, 
without considerable difficulty, furnish every year, 
independently of the librarian, a list of the great 
desiderata in his department, 5449.—Such a duty 
would be better performed by a person in the 
library conversant with natural history, 5450.— 
The person, for instance, employed “upon the 
classed catalogue of the books on natural history, 
ib.—On the completion of this catalogue, this might 
easily be performed by the librarian, 5451.—Under 
the new regulations persons unconnected with the 
library are ignorant of what books are there, and 
consequently are not in a position to reeommend 
the purchase of new works, ib.—Would assist the 
librarian, if required, as to the selection of books 
connected with witness’s department, 5454.— Be- 
lieves the non-increase of readers in the reading- 
room caused by the new regulations as to the 
supply of books, 5457.—Has heard persons say, 
that so much time was lost by these rules that they 
could no longer attend the Museum, ib.— Reverting 
back to the old system the only means of obviating 
these complaints, 7. 


Gray, John Edward, Esq. (Third examination.) —Ex- 


planation in respect of witness's correction of his 
evidence of the 15th February, in answer to question 
5429, as to the difficulties in finding books in the 
catalogue, 7667.—The corrected answer was the one 
he intended to give, and that which would have 
been originally given, if he had been more collected, 
and understood the question clearer, 7668.—Was 


Gray, John Edward, Esq.—continued. 
not aware of the rule that witnesses should not 
make other than verbal alterations in their evidence 
without again coming before the Commissioners, 
and explaining the error into which they had 
fallen, 7669.—Has heard many readers complain of 
the difficulty, of the state of the catalogues, and 
the rules for getting the books, 7671.—Could not 
name any of the parties so complaining, without 
their permission, 7672.—The objections urged are, 
the time required to search the catalogue, and the 
further time to mark the press-mark, 7673.— 
These reasons have been mentioned in conversa- 
tion with witness, and his own experience justifies 
the complaint, 7674.—These conversations have 
occurred during the last three or four years, at 
various times and with various persons, 7676.— 
Declines to name these persons without first ob- 
taining their consent, 7679——The rules as to 
searching the catalogue, and marking the press- 
mark upon the book wanted, most troublesome to 
occasional readers who are less perfectly acquainted 
with the system than more constant readers, 7682. 
—Reverting to the old system would remove these 
complaints, 7683.—Under the old system, readers 
merely wrote the title of the work they wanted 
without consulting the catalogue at all, 7684.—Un- 
less a particular edition was wanted, the catalogue 
was seldom used by the reader, 7685.—Books more 
easily and promptly supplied under the old than 
under the new system, 7686.—The press marks first 
used about the beginning of 1837, 7687.— The 
attendants in the library so much better acquainted 
with the rules than the readers, that much time 
would be saved by imposing the business of finding 
books altogether upon the attendants, 7688.—With 
one of the attendants constantly at the catalogue, 
and five or six well-trained agsistants to procure 
the books, not one press-mark in a dozen would 
be wanted, 7689.—If every ticket wanted a press- 
mark believes one person could do it, 7690.—440 
books upon an average daily called for, 7691.— 
Never made any formal report either to the 
Trustees, or to the Principal Librarian, of the 
defects of the reading-room arrangements; did not 
consider it consistent with his duties to make such 
a report, 7692.— Would give his opinion freely upon 
such a subject when called upon, but not without, 
7694.—The state of the catalogue itself partly print 
and partly manuscript, and the consequent diffi- 
culty of consulting it another point on which 
complaints have been made, 7696.—This catalogue 
not arranged in perfect alphabetical order, made 
after various manners, and containing a large num- 
ber of miscellaneous items, ib.—Has been in the 
Museum since 1821, and has often required from 20 
to 30 books a day from thelibrary, 7699.—Formerly 
went into the library and got them himself, usually 
stated to one of the attendants what book he 
wanted, and it was generally brought without 
searching the catalogue at all, 7701.—The attend- 
ants acquainted with the library know where the 
greater part of the books were to be found, and 
rarely refer to the catalogue, ib.— Between 1817 
and 1821 attended the reading-room, and procured 
books in the same way as any other reader, 7698- 
7703.—The difficulties complained of by witness 
commenced with the moving of the library, which 
rendered all witness’s previous knowledge useless, 
and the introduction of the new rules, 7708-09.— 
Instead of sending an attendant to fetch the books 
at once from the library, the officer and assistants 
under the new system were compelled to go through 
the same ceremonies as the readers in the reading- 
room before the books can be obtained, 7710.— 
Witness complains that facilities for obtaining 
books afforded to officers of the Museum under the 
old system are withheld under the new, 7713.—The 
difficulty now complained of is not in finding but 
in getting them for the use of the Zoological 
Department, 7715-16.—Witness having no cata- 
logue in his own department writes down the title 
of the work he requires, and sends the attendant to 
search for it in the catalogue, who then adds the 
press-mark, 7717.—Complained of the length of time 
taken by the attendant on this duty, and found the 
delay caused by the new regulations, 7721.—De- 
scription of the old rule for getting books from the 
brary for officers of the house, 7724.— Never 
heard of any loss or misplacement of books, or of 
any inconvenience resulting from the old plan, 
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Gray, John Edward, Esq.—continued. 


Gray, John Edward, Esq.—continued. 


7725-27.—Does not consider that the statute enjoin- 
ing officers to conduct themselves as men who have 
the credit and utility of the institution truly at 
heart, would justify an officer of one department in 
suggesting improvements in the management of 
any other than his own, 7728.—The practice cer- 
tainly on the side of non-interference, and witness 
consequently has made no formal report or commu- 
nication upon the regulation of the library or 
reading-room, 7.—Witness’s former evidence in 
respect of the readiness of the Trustees to receive 
suggestions, had reference only to suggestions con- 
nected with the business of his own department, 
7729. 


Gray, John Edward, Esq. (Fourth examination.)—Suc- 


ceeded Mr. Children in the charge of the Zoolo- 
gical Collection in 1840, then only recently sepa- 
rated from the general Natnral History Depart- 
ment, 8592.—Has no means of knowing what 
number of specimens were then contained in the col- 
lection; it was very considerable, 7b.—Since wit- 
ness’s appointment in 1840, up to June, 1848, 


161,154 specimens have been added, 8593.—And ° 


in 1837-8-9, 21,494 specimens were added, 7b.— 
Detailed specification of these additions, 2b.— 
Reported to the Trustees, July 5, 1448, on the pro- 
gress of the department from 1837 to 1840 and from 
1840 to 1848, 2b.—Copy of report here referred to, 
8595.—Tables showing the increase in the Zoolo- 
gical Department since 1840, the different classes 
of animals being divided into geographical groups 
to show that nearly equal attention has been paid 
to the productions of the different parts of the 
globe, 7b.—The additions of vertebrata, includ- 
ing mammalia, birds, reptiles, and fish, amount to 
29,595; of annulose animals, distinguishing the 
purchases from gifts, 73,563 ; of mollusea, 50,654; 
radiata, 6956; and annelides, p. 396.—The whole 
of the specimens, whether purchased or presented, 
have been regularly registered on the list of acces- 
Sions, arranged in their places in the series of ani- 
mals, and accessible to:all who wish to examine and 
consult them, p. 543.—A table showing the num- 
ber of specimens of the different classes of animals 
stuffed or prepared, put up in spirits for exhibition 
or mounted on stands, and fitted for exhibition in 
the cases, independently of those which, for want of 
space or time, are kept in store or only roughly pre- 
pared, but yet accessible for study, 72.—To make 
these additions, witness has visited and carried on a 
constant correspondence with the Professors and 
dealers on the Continent, 8595.—This necessary on 
account of the want of scientific knowledge of the 
English dealers, who could not be trusted to 
select the ‘specimens offered for sale on the Con- 
tinent,7b.—Compelled by this system to mortgage, in 
each year, part of the grant for the ensuing year, 
until a whole year’s arrears has accumulated, 7d. 
—Considered it very desirable that the collection 
should be brought, as soon as possible, to the most 
complete state, so faras regarded the number of 
species, before they were definitely arranged, and 
the catalogue prepared for publication, 7b,— 
Names of the different travellers and collectors, of 
whom have been purchased the first selection of 
their collections for the Museum since, 1846, 7b. 
—Beneficial effects of the engagement on the part of 
the Trustees to take the first selection of collections, 
2b.—Considers this plan better than that adopted 
by foreign museums, of sending out collectors of 
their own, 7b.—Statement of the collections of 
fossils purchased and added to the Museum, 
p.544.—A table showing the inerease in the Zoolo- 
gical department by presents in each year from 
1840 to 1847, and the number of the donors, 7b. 
—Of insects, upwards of 40,000 have been pur- 
chased in addition to the 32,000 presented, ib.— 
Instances the repetition of presents from the same 
parties as evidence of their satisfaction with the 
manner in which their gifts are preserved and dis- 
played, %.—The specimens offered much more 
numerous than those accepted; by selecting 
from offered collections only the specimens most 
wanted in the Museum, the owners enabled to en- 
rich other English and foreign collections, ib— 
Names of the principal noblemen and gentlemen by 
whose gifts the Museum has been enriched, with 
an account of the specimens, #.—Impossible to 
form any idea of the completeness of the collec- 


tion, on account of the extreme richness and in- 
exhaustible numbers of the varieties of nature, but 
considers it far more complete than any other collec- 
tion, p. 545.—The collections, however, of Paris, Ley- 
den, Berlin, and Frankfort, contain many speci- 
mens, desiderata to the Museum collection, and 
several private collections of single orders, families 
or genera, in London, are superior to it m their 
peculiar branch, 7.—The humming-birds of Messrs. 
Gould, Loddiges, and Leadbeater, and the land 
shells, and especially the cones and other showy 
genera of Mr. Cuming, are superior, 16.—Re- 
ported in 1836 on the state of the collection com- 
pared with those on the Continent, and since that 
time has again inspected the same collections, to- 
gether with several others in the southern and east- 
ern parts of Germany and the south of France; the 
comparison then favourable to the British Mu- 
seum, but at the present time much more so, 7b.— 
Foreign museums, from political and other causes, 
have been nearly stationary, while the British Mu- 
seum has increased in a very rapid and unex- 
ampled manner, 7b,— Particulars of the several 
classes and groups, showing the rate of increase in 
each, 72.—The Museum collection poor in parasitic 
worms and entoza; these little studied in Eng- 
land, but much attended to in Germany, 7b.— 
The collection of medusze and other soft marine 
animals comparatively small; these rare in all mu- 
seums on account of the difficulty of preserving and 
exhibiting them, 76.—The additional rooms proposed 
to be added to the Zoological Department, will give 
space to exhibit the largest collection of zoology 
ever formed, and fully sufficient for a complete 
exposition of the animal kingdom, 76.—Opinion 
of one of the professors of the Garden of Plants on 
the increase of the British Museum, 7b. — Since 
1841, upwards of 400 persons have visited the 
Zoological Department for the purpose of scientific 
inquiry, the majority of these have made more 
than one, and many of them several visits, 7b.— 
Names of some of the most eminent foreign natur- 
alists who have visited the zoological collection 
for such a purpose since 1840, 76.—Names of 
British naturalists who have, likewise, visited the 
collection within the same period, 7b. p. 546.—State- 
ment of the particular purposes for which some of 
them have attended, 76.— Numbers of artists 
and amateurs who have visited the Museum for 
the purpose of making drawings of the specimens, 
2b. — Names of certain published works besides 
those illustrative of the collections to which the offi- 
cers of the Museum have contributed, or helped 
to contribute, 7b.— Each specimen as received 
is regularly numbered and registered with the 
particulars whence it came, and how it was pro- 
cured, and any other observations which may 
have accompanied it, ib—This registration useful 
in a scientific point of view, 7b.—List of cata- 
logues of the zoological specimens of the Museum 
collections prepared and printed since 1843, 
p- 547.—List of catalogues in hand, 7b.—The 
catalogues of three descriptions, viz., the cata- 
logues properly so called, containing the character 
of the class, order, families, genera, and species, 
with their synonyma and reference to figures, an 
account of all the specimens of each species in the 
Museum collection, and a reference to the collection 
where the species most wanting in the Museum 
are to be seen, 7b. — These catalogues composed 
after the plan of the most approved botanical works, 
and the only general zoological works of the kind 
in the ‘English language, 2b.— The Usts contain 


.only the names of the species, &c., without the 


characters or descriptions, 72.—The nomenclature 
the least perfect of the series, being merely lists 
of ‘the species, with only a few synonyma; these 
useful, as showing the contents of the collection, its 
desiderata, and for labelling the cabinets, i6.— 
Observations upon the catalogues of specimens 
in foreign museums, #b.—Extract from M. O. des 
Murs’ “ Review of the List of Birds,” showing in 
what estimation the zoological catalogues of the 
British Museum are held abroad, ib. pp. 547-8.— 
Observations of Mr. Cuming upon the extent of 
the Museum conchological collection compared 
with certain other collections, 7%6.—Mr. Cuming of 
opinion that his own collection is the first, and the 
Museum collection, as regards completeness, the 
second in existence, 7%,— Table of the number of 
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specimens added to the zoological collection in the 
years 1337, 1838, and 1839, and the total of these 
three years, distinguishing mammalia, skulls, and 
skeletons, birds, birds eggs, reptiles, reptiles’ eggs, 
fishes, mollusca and shells, radiata, insects, crusta- 
cea and annelides, p. 549.—Three-fourths of the 
above included in the Broderip Collection, pur- 
chased in 1837, and Guilding’s collection in 1839, 7d. 
—Resolution of Trustees upon witness’s report, id. 
— Observations upon the osteological collection in 
reference to Mr. Owen’s evidence before Commis- 
sioners ; believes the Museum collection of osteolo- 
gical specimens to be the third at least, if not, as 
witness thinks, the second in Europe, ib—After a 
careful examination of those of Paris, Leyden, 
Berlin, Vienna, and London, considers it the most 
valuable in Europe for the correctness of the de- 
termination of the species, and the state in which 
they are preserved, 7b.— Detailed description of 
this collection, extracted from the preface to the list 
of osteological specimens published in 1847, in 
support of this opinion, 2.— Table showing the 
number of specimens contained in the Museum, 
compared with the collections of Paris, Leyden, and 
the College of Surgeons, p. 550.—The British 
Museum most imperfect in fishes and reptiles, 
2b, — Observations upon the faulty arrangement 
of other osteological collections, .—The Museum 
collectien commenced in 1845, and in 1847 it 
had 3095 specimens, with 530 since added, 
making together 3627 specimens, 76.— Detailed 
statement of the osteological collection in the 
Leyden Museum in 1846, id.—The British Mu- 
seum possesses skeletons of the camel, the giraffe, 
the elephant, the iguana, and accurately deter- 
mined specimens of the skulls of crocodiles, p. 
551,—Observations upon the table showing the com- 
parative collection of osteological specimens in 
the British and other museums, 76—Thinks Mr, 
Owen has but an imperfect knowledge of the extent 
and completeness of the osteological collection, in- 
asmuch as many of the illustrations in his large 
and important work on odontography are copied 
from figures published in various French and Ger- 
man works, which he would not have done ifhe had 
specimens in the collection under his own charge, 
or knew that they were contained in the Museum 
collection, 2.—The collection of the mammalia 
of Africa in the Museum richer than all the 
European collections together, 72+—Names of the 
travellers by whom these were collected 7%.—Mam- 
malia from Madagascar those most needed, ib.— 

bservations on Mr. Goadby’s plan of preserving 
specimens, in reply to Mr, Owen’s evidence upon 
the subject, 7.— The chief objections to this plan 
are, ils expense, the time it takes to prepare, great 
space for their exhibition, and uncertainty as to 
the result, 7—The Museum collection of reptiles 
three times as numerous in species, and nearly if 
not quite as numerous as the collection at Paris, 7b. 
—Favourable opinion of foreign naturalists upon 
the Museum collection, 8596.—The division of the 
Natural History Department into three branches, 
viz., mineralogical (including fossil remains), zo- 
ological, and betanical, consequent upon the Minute 
of the Trustees of 20th January, 1837, 8597. —Does 
not consider that this order has been materially de- 
viated from, as the addition of certain fossil speci- 
mens to the zoological collection were for the 
purpose of completing that collection, 8598.— 
Has not received any direction from the Trustees to 
add fossil remains to the collection of existing na- 
ture, 8599.—This subject first brought under their 
consideration by the British Association, who sent 
a copy of a resolution passed at the general com- 
mittee, in Augusf, 1839, and witness was directed 
by the minute of the Trustees of 9 May, 1840, 
to report thereon, 2b.—Copy of resolutions above 
referred to, 8601.—The reference by the Trustees 
to witness was to know whether, in the present 
state of the British Museum collection, the inter- 
mixture of fossil species and specimens was de- 
sirable, 8602,—Considered it highly desirable in 
the re-arrangement of the geological collection 
that fossil shells should be incorporated with the 
recent, and arranged in the same series, 8605.— 
Detailed statement of reasons for this opinion, 
7b.— Is of opinion that not fossil shells only, 
but that the fossil remains of all other classes of in- 
vertebrated animals should be arranged side by 


side with the recent species, inasmuch as they pre- 
sent the outward form, and preserve all the zoologi- 
cal characters of the complete animal, and thus 
truly belong to the zoological collection, 7.—The 
recommendation of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science referred entirely to shells, 
8607.—Would include in the zoological department 
all remains of animals ; everything, in fact, paleeon- 
tological, 8608-9.—Witness’s proposal would remove 
a considerable part of the specimens now under Mr. 
Konig’s charge, but he rather contemplated pur- 
chasing collections of shells authentically named by 
their original describers, 8610.—Was assistant in 
Mr. K6nig’s department until 1837, and conse- 
quently well acquainted with the collection under 
his charge, 8611.—The collection of fossils, when 
arranged as those were in the Museum, in a zo- 
ological series, a part of zoology, and that only when 
stratographically arranged do they relate to zoology, 
ib.—Mr. Konig liimself much of the same opinion, 
as he stated that secondary fossils might be consi- 
dered as belonging to geology, 7—The Trustees 
sanctioned witness’s recommendation, and directed 
Mr. Konig to transfer the duplicates of all fossil 
shells and other invertebrata in his possession ; 
but that the fossils illustrative of the British strata, 
arranged by Smith, should be preserved entire, 
and not amalgamated with the other fossil shells, 
minute, 8612.—Smith’s collection of fossil shells 
here mentioned, being stratographically arranged, 
an absolute geological collection, and consequently 
not included in those intended to form part of 
witness’s new series, 7/.— Purchased of M. Agassiz, a 
collection of casts of the internal surfaces of uni- 
valve and bivalve shells for the zoological collection, 
thus partially carrying out the views of the Bri- 
tish Association, 7b—Has not received any du- 
plicates of shells from Mr. Konig; has not applied 
for them, 8613,—Could purchase authentic collec- 
tions for less than it would cost to abstract them 
from the mineralogical collection, 8614.—The cost 
to the Museum of abstracting them would be the 
services of an additional temporary assistant to 
make the separation, 8615.—The order not carried 
out on this account, 8616.—Has since purchased 
of M. des Hayes and others, at Paris, collections of 
French, Italian, Sicilian, and other fossils, 8618.— 
Many specimens, particularly those in the older 
formations, usually required to exhibit true types of 
the species, 8619.—For a zoological series, the spe- 
cimens must be as perfect as possible to show all 
their zoological characters, 7b.—The older fossils 
rarely perfect, and many are required to afford a 
complete idea of the type, 2b.—A good specimen in 
a geological series would be useless in a zoological 
one, 2b—Admits that it would have been difficult 
for Mr. Konig to have furnished the duplicates as 
ordered by the Trustees, without in some respects 
injuring his own collection, 8620.—Still such spe- 
cimens, when considered as part of a paleontological 
collection, would properly have belonged to the 
zoological series, 7.—Many thousand fossils, espe- 
cially among the older formations, altogether un- 
known in existing nature, 8621—These, however, 
of the utmost importance in making out the zoolo- 
gical series of animals, 8622.—A zoological collection 
incomplete unless all are included in the same 
series, ib.—In studying the affinities of one animal 
with another, the past and present animals should 
be examined, #b,—In incorporating fossil remains 
of extinct genera with specimens of living nature, 
would place in the same series those most nearly 
allied in external character and appearance, 8623. 
—Several genera of fossils have been useful in ex- 
plaining the affinities even of existing genera, i.— 
The arrangement of the paleozoic and secondary 
formations more difficult, but then auite as import- 
ant in a zoological serjes as the tertiary, and essen- 
tial to complete it, 8624.—The importance of placing 
fossils with other animals illustrated by Mr. Forbes 
in a recent lecture at the Royal Institution, 7b,— 
Has room at present to exhibit a fair series of both 
recent and fossil specimens, 8625.—For public ex- 
hibition, would show an example of each species 
sufficient for general purposes, and place the other 
specimens required by the more scientific visitors in 
the drawers beneath the cases where the others are 
exhibited, 7.—The addition of fossils to the zoolo- 
gical department would not make that department 
greater than could be managed by the keeper: if 
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found too much, it would be better to subdivide the 
department according to the divisions of the animal 
kingdom, rather than separate recent and fossil spe- 
cimens, 8626.—Fossil remains cannot be well de- 
scribed by any person who is not also conversant with 
their recent allies, 7b.—Professor Owen’s descrip- 
{ions and determinations of the fossil remains of 
vertebrated animals so esteemed and useful to 
scienee, from his extensive knowledge of recent 
skeletons, i.—Would place the fossil specimens in 
collections of skeletons only, and not with the stuffed 
specimens, 8627.—Would arrange the fossils with 
the osteological specimens now in the Museum, to 
illustrate each other, 7b.—Believes that the Trus- 
tees project some change in the arrangement of 
the fossils, 8628.—Considers it inconsistent with 
the present enlarged views of natural histery to 
expect that any one person can have a knowledge 
of mineralogy, geology, paleontology, or fossil 
remains and fossil botany, 7.—Thinks it impos- 
sible that the requisite knowledge of these branches 
of knowledge can be found in one individual, 7b.— 
—The arrangement of fossil remains, of mammalia, 
reptiles, mollusca, &c., requires a perfect knowledge 
of the recent species and their anatomical pecu- 
liarities, 2+—Mr. Sowerby, the eminent palzonto- 
logist, of opinion that “the study of organic remains 
requires a considerable knowledge of comparative 
anatomy, conchology, and botany, and therefore 
incompatible with a minute knowledge of mi- 
eralogy, which requires chemistry, and even ma- 
thematies,” 7b—Explanation of the proceedings 
relative to the purchase of the Gilbertson Collec- 
tion, 8629-31.—Copy of witness’s report upon this 
subject, 8634—When collections are offered for 
sale, witness usually inspects them before reporting 
to the Trustees, 8636.—Further evidence respect- 
ing the purchase of this collection, 8639-40.—This 
collection described in Professor Phillips’s Geology 
of Yorkshire, 76.—It was added to the Museum 
shortly after the Minute of 13th March, sanctioning 
the purchase, 8641.—Each specimen is registered 
and numbered, and is now put on tables and 
named, 8643.—Never heard that Mr. Konig had 
complained of witness having made this purchase, 
or that there was any doubt about the propriety 
of its being added to the zoological collection, 7.— 
These fossils now available to students and scien- 
tific persons, and have been consulted by them, 
8644.—They are arranged in their proper order 
with others, and incorporated with specimens of 
existing nature, 8645-6.—They are not exhibited 
to the public, but are open to the inspection of any 
person wishing to examine them, 8647.— The 
collection of fossils not yet generally exhibited, 7. 
—Gilbertson’s Collection will be exhibited publicly 
in the general series, 8648.—The catalogue of the 
brachiopodus mollusea, now in the press, contains 
all Mr. Gilbertson’s species, together with others of 
this class now alive; has also a catalogue in the 
press of the recent and fossil cephalopodous mol- 
lusea, 7. Witness usually inspects collections 
before reporting to the Trustees ; further evidence 
relative to witness’s journey to Preston, to view 
the Gilbertson Collection, 8649-54.—This the 
first instance of witness purchasing fossils for 
the zoological collections; has purchased several 
since, 8655-7.—First suggested the separation 
of fossils from minerals in 1835, in his evidence 
before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, 8658.—Did not know when witness went to 
Preston, that Mr. Konig had already recommended 
the purchase of the Gilbertson Collection, 8662.— 
Looks upon the Museum as one great collection, and 
desires to see the specimens where they are most 
useful, without reference to the interior arrange- 
ments into departments, 7%+—With this view, wit- 
ness (with the consent of the Trustees), has trans- 
ferred specimens from his department to that of 
Botany, and drawings illustrative of specimens to 
the Manuscript Department, and with the same 
views desired the addition of Gilbertson’s fossils for 
the purpose of illustrating the specimens in the 
zoolozical collection, 7.—In negotiating for the 
purchase of Gilbertson’s fossils, understood, from 
the first, that they were intended for witness's de- 
partment, 8663.—This collection had been zoologi- 
cally described, and it came, most naturally, and 
most properly, to the Zoological Department, 7b. 
A similar arrangement of fossils, with specimens of 


existing nature, partially existed in the Museum 
for a long time previous to the purchase of the 
Gilbertson fossils, certain fossil species having for 
years been arranged in connection with, and in il- 
justration of, recent shells and corals, 8664.—A new 
classification of fossils recommended when the sub- 
division of the Natural History Department took 
place, 7—This recommendation not carried out 
from some accidental cause, 7b—If witness’s views 
in this respect were fully carried out, all the pale- 
ontological remains would be transferred to the 
Zoological Department, 8665.—The appointments of 
officers to the Zoological Department are perfectly 
satisfactory to witness as keeper, 8666.—The regis- 
tration of all accessions fully earried out : each speci- 
men, whether presented or purchased, is registered 
as soon as received; the price paid for each pur- 
chased article is marked against it in the register, 
8667.—The entry and specimen each marked with 
a corresponding number, 8670.—A detailed de- 
scriptive catalogue furnished by Mr. Gilbertson ; and 
all the specimens purchased of him were duly 
registered and numbered in the usual manner, 8674. 
—This description copied into the volume for mol- 
lusca and radiata for 1841. This book gives a his- 
tory of every specimen in the Museum; and is of 
such importance that a classed abstract thereof is 
made to enable several persons at one time to con- 
sult it, 8677.—Copies of the detailed register kept 
in the Secretary’s office, the classed abstract being 
required only in the Zoological Department, not 
copied for that office, 8678.—Observations upon Mr. 
Gould's evidence (3943-57), in reference to his 
offer to dispose to the Trustees of his collection of 
Australian birds, 8679.—Thinks Mr. Gould’s state- 
ment inaccurate, when he states (3943), that he 
brought home entire skeletons of every known 
species of birds; believes he means the genera of 
Australian birds only, 2.—The Museum pur- 
chased, through a dealer, 12 of the 15 of the oste- 
ological specimens brought over by Mr. Gould, 76. 
—Copy of letter from Mr. Warwick, the dealer, re- 
ferred to in confirmation of this evidence, 76.—The 
Trustees have since purchased of Mr. Gould the 
collection of kangaroos and other mammalia, and 
their skeletons, and still continue to purchase from 
him as they arrive, until the series is completed, 
ib.—The purchase of Mr. Gould’s collection en- 
tire refused by the Trustees, on account of the large 
accessions of Australian birds to the Museum, 70. 
—Statement of prices paid by witness for other col- 
lections compared with the price asked for by Mr. 
Gould, 7.—Evidence as to the qualification and 
attainments of the assistants to the Zoological De- 
partment, 8681. Witness considers his brother the 
most profound ornithologist in Europe; and that 
Mr. White’s and Mr. Doubleday’s knowledge of 
entomology to be exceedingly extensive and very 
useful and highly estimated, as also is Dr. Baird’s, 
as regards conchology, %.—The salaries of the 
assistants are 10s. a-day for five years, and, after 
that period, 2152. a-year, without further increase, 
with the exception of an additional 30/7. to the 
senior assistant after 15 years’ service, 8682,.— 
This increase doubtful, as it is not known whe- 
ther from the subdivision of the Natural History 
Department the increase will be allowed to the 
three senior assistants in the several branches or to 
the senior assistant of the whole, 2.—The sub- 
division complete and distinct so far as regarded to 
the keepers but not so complete in respect of 
the assistants and attendants, 7—Memorandum 
submitted by witness to the Trustees in 1847, on 
the injurious effect of such an imperfect arrange- 
ment, ib.—A long period of probationary instruc- 
tion and an expensive education necessary for 
assistants possessing the requisite knowledge, 8683. 
—Their salaries so low that they can scarcely live 
upon them without some private income, 2b.— 
Three out of the four assistants in the Zoological 
Department do possess other resources, or they 
would long since have left the Museum, 7.—Con- 
siders their salaries very inadequate, especially as 
they are compelled to incur peculiar expenses, to 
belong to scientific societies and purchase expensive 
books for their studies, 8683-4.—Thinks the as- 
sistants first viewed by the Trustees as young men 
and paid accordingly, but such is not the case, at 
least as regards witness’s department, 8685.—Their 
salaries very low as compared with the officers of 
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other Government establishments, 8686.—The 
salaries also of superior officers lower than in the 
Bank, most of the public offices, and some private 
establishments, 8687.—Opinion in favour of grant- 
ing retiring pensions to aged and infirm officers, 
8688.—The dread of poverty in advanced years by 
the officers of the Museum, from their being no pro- 
vision for old age or sickness, induces, in many in- 
stances, mental disease of a most painful nature, 
8689.— Witness in his letter to Sir H. Ellis, of Novy. 
9, 1846, adverted to the subject of insufficient salaries 
and want of retiring pension for officers and attend- 
ants, 7.—Copy of letter here referred to, id.— 
Considers the system of registration an effective one, 
if by that term is understood such a registration as 
enables the Trustees and officers to identity the 
article received, 8690.—The registration in witness's 
department attains this purpose, 7b.— Former and 
present systems of registration described, 8691.— 
Considers the registration should be made by the 
officer of the department receiving the articles, but 
that a copy should be made and preserved in the 
Secretary’s office, 869!.—Each specimen as 
received is described, and this description entered 
into the Register and numbered, the specimen 
itself is marked with the same number, 8694.— 
This enables any person knowing the number in the 
registry to find it in the cases, 8695.—Does not 
know of any foreign or English Museum where a 
similar arrangement existed previous to its adop- 
tion by the British Museum, since then the plan 
has been followed in all-local collections and 
im various parts of the Continent, 8691. 


GRENVILLE LIBRARY :— 


Statement of witness’s proceedings in connexion 
with this collection, and of the donors’ wishes in 
reference thereto when deposited in the Museum, 
as expressed by him prior to his death, Panizzi, 
2553, 2763.—Mr. Grenville wished his library to 
be kept together, 7b, 2763. — He would not make 
this compulsory by inserting it in the codicil, but 
directed his executors to intimate his wishes to 
the Trustees, 2b. 2763—Does not know of any 
paper which specifies Mr. Grenville’s desire to 
have his library kept separate, Hamilton, 10545.— 
Thinks that all the books, manuscripts, drawings, 
&c., should have been kept separate, ib. 10545.— 
The Trustees have not complied with Mr. Gren- 
ville’s request, as the manuscripts have been sepa- 
rated from the printed books, Panizzi, 10545.—Evi- 
dence respecting the appropriation of the room in 
which this collection is now placed, ib. 10545.—Cir- 
cumstances under which its removal to the Museum 
took place, 7. 2553.—This library consists of 
20,000 volumes, and cost 54,000/., ib, 2554.—Con- 
siders that it would fetch that sum at a sale, 7. 
2554.—Report on it by witness, signed by Secre- 
tary, 2b. 2913.—It contains 20,240 volumes, 7b. 4259. 
—Some of these books as now placed in the Museum 
are wrapped up and on the floor, and inaccessible, 
except with great treuble and loss of time, %. 
2553.—Cannot have access to the presses without 
treading upon the books on the floor, 2b. 2553.— 
Present condition of these books, 7b, 2553.—Inex- 
pediency of removing them until consigned to 
their permanent shelves, 7b. 2553.—These books 
are covered with dust and liable to great damage 
and ruin for want of 700/. or 800/, 2b. 2553.—The 
condition of the Grenville collection greatly im- 
proved of late, %b, 4251.—Some of the books have 
been put in the glazed presses lately occupied by 
manuscripts, and the rest will be shortly placed in 
other presses in the same room, 7b, 4231.—This room 
not asked for by Mr. Panizzi, Cureton, 7854, 55.— 
Some damage has been done by the dust from the 
books having so long been placed on thefloor, 7. 
4231.—Observations upon the arrangements made 
for the reception of this library prior to their being 
placed in the manuscript room, Hamilton, 10549-52. 
—Mr. Grenville printed a catalogue in two volumes 
of the first part of his library, and the second part 
has been completed by Messrs. Payne and Foss, who 
prepared the first part, Panizzi, 4245.—This cata- 
logue is satisfactorily made, but not upon the same 
plan as the Museum catalogue, ib. 4246.—Is not 
aware whether it is to be incorporated into the 
general catalogue, ib. 4246.—(See also Library of 
British Museum.) 
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tailed description of the original constitution of the 


Museum, showing the changes in its management 
from its foundation to the present time, 10240,— 
The first appointment of a standing committee con- 
sequent upon the difficulty of getting together a suf- 
ficient number of the Trustees to transact business 
2b.—This committee of 15 (the original number of 
elective Trustees) intended probably to replace that 
body, but as soon as both of the Official and Family 
Trustees appeared desirous to attend, it became 
enlarged, until it included all the Trustees who 
usually attend the Museum, 7b.—The inconvenience 
of a fluctuating body, perfectly true in theory, but 
in reality the Trustees who conduct the business of 
the Maseum are not a fluctuating body, ib.—Wit- 
ness therefore does not see that any benefit would 
be derived from the appointment of a standing 
committee of 15 which is not secured under the 
present system, 2b.—Statement of the attendance 
of certain Trustees compared with the number of 
meetings, showing that their attendance is not 
fluctuating as is supposed, 7.—Includes sub-com- 
mittees as well as the standing committees, in this 
opinion, 10243-4.—Does not think, however, that 
it is at all desirable that the same Trustees should 
always attend, 10245.—The reviewal of business 
to those absent at the previous meeting sometimes 
convenient as affording opportunities for recon- 
sidering the subject, 7b.—The reversals of the de- 
cisions of the Trustees of unfrequent occurrence, 
ib.—Thinks the Museum could be much better 
managed by a body of 15 or 20 men than by a 
larger number, 10247.—There is, however, no ob- 
jection to the present number of the Trustees, 
because, practically, not more than half their 
number ever attend, 10248.—Does not see any 
necessity to make a selection from the general 
body for the government of the Museum to fix 
the responsibility on certain persons; such a 
selection presumes the non-attendance of the other 
Trustees, 10249.—Can give no reason for not ab- 
rogating the rule respecting the standing com- 
mittee, except that it is very common for rules to 
become obsolete without being repealed, 10250. 
—Considers that business is best transacted in 
numbers varying from 6 to 10 or 12; these num- 
bers in the present constitution of the Museum 
the usual attendance, 10251.—The attendance of 
the Trustees vary with the season of the year; 
and when the majority are out of town, it is diffi- 
eult to obtain a sufficient attendance, 10254.— 
Does not contemplate the delegation of general 
business to so smal] a number as three persons, but 
particular business might be so delegated, 10255. 
—Sub-committees not open Committees, as only 
the members specially appointed on such Com- 
mittees can vote, 10258.—Is surprised to hear that 
the Secretary cannot tell who are the members of 
the Sub-committees, 10260-64.—The appointment 
of a Trustee, on a Sub-committee, ought to appear 
on the Minutes, 10265.—Witness always summoned 
to attend Sub-committee meetings, consequently 
the Secretary must know to whom to send, 10266. 
—Considers it very undesirable to transact any busi- 
ness unless more than two Trustees are present, and 
that it is very rarely done, 10268.—Two a quorum, 
however, on some Sub-committees, 76.—The busi- 
ness transacted at Sub-committees only preliminary, 
and requiring confirmation by the Standing Com- 
mittee, 10270.—The minutes of Sub-committees 
read over at Standing Committees, and the pro- 
ceedings of these again read over at the General 
Meetings, 10271-73.—They are usually but not in- 
variably read im extenso, 10274.—Five the average 
attendance of Trustees at the General Meetings in 
1846; considers this a convenient number to 
manage the business, 10275.—A fixed Board of five 
members much too small a number for the Mu- 
seum, 10276.—A Board of five might manage the 
detailed affairs of the Museum, but not carry on 
communications with the Government and the pub- 
lic, 10277.—As it appears that the Minutes of 
Standing Committees are not fully read over at the 
General Meetings, supposes the shorter method was 
adopted to get through all the business before the 
General Meeting, 10278.—No practical evil occa- 
sioned by this plan, inasmuch as the Trustees on 
both Committees are usually the same persons, 
10276.—The confirmation only nominal, as the pro- 
ceedings authorized at Standing Committees have 
been usually acted upon before the Minutes are 
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submitted, pro forma, for confirmation at the Gene- 
ral Board, 7b.—A variation in the attendance of the 
Trustees consequent upon the constitution of the 
Museum, 10283.—About two-thirds of the elected 
Trustees, and several of the Official and Family Trus- 
tees regularly attend the meetings of the Trustees, 
10284.—Thinks the present constitution of the 
Museum has worked very well, 10285.—Benefits 
derived from the influence of Official Trustees, 2. 
—Should greatly regret to see the present Trustees 
exchanged for a small number of salaried officers, 
tb.—They would have less weight with the public 
and with the Government than the present board of 
Trustees, 72.—Does not consider that those Trustees 
who do not attend the meetings incur any respon- 
sibility at all, but that the responsibility is borne 
by those who actually perform the business, 10287- 
89.—Sees no inconvenience in the present consti- 


tution, and thinks it would be extremely difficult | 


to form a constitution which would work bettet, 
10290.—Thinks a smaller and differently constituted 
body would have Jess power over the officers of the 
Museum than the Trustees under the present sys- 
tem, 10294.—A small number, acting under the 
great body of the Trustees, with the Principal Li- 
brarian, and the heads of departments under them, 
would be a more complex arrangement, and without 
any advantage from the change, 10295.—Thinks if 
a small body were appointed for the general man- 
agement of the business, that few Trustees would 
attend besides that body, 10297.—Should be sorry 
to lose the presence of any of the Trustees who 
ordinarily attend, 6.—The number not greater than 
necessary to secure a fair average attendance, 7b. 
—Considers the presence of the Principal Librarian 
at the meetings of Trustees a great desideratum 
in the management of the Museum, 10298.—The 
Board of Trustees, in conjunction with this officer, 
the best constitution for the Museum, 7b.—Thinks 
it very desirable, therefore, to raise, and as far as 
possible maintain, the station of the Principal 
Librarian, %.—But there are objections to giving 
him any considerable authority relatively to 
the departments, 2.—Thinks a single individual 
would find it difficult to maintain his authority, 
and would therefore connect him with the Trus- 
tees, ib.—The Principal Librarian should be present 
and have a seat at the Board, but no vote, %.— 
Opinion as to the station and qualifications witness 


thinks desirable for the Head Librarian of the Mu-. 


seum, 7b.—As a general rule should not think it is 
expedient to allow of the succession of the officers 
of the Museum to this situation, 10299.—Does not 
contemplate imposing either upon the Trustees or 
upon the Head Librarian the details of management 
in the different departments, 2b.— Testimony in 
favour of the qualifications and conduct of the 
heads of departments, i/.—Evidence illustrating 
the evils of too minute interference by the 
Trustees in the details of the departments, ii— 
Observations upon the departments of Natural 
History in reference to the other departments, 
10300.— These collections do not coalesce with 
the rest of the Museum, ‘and in no other country 
are they united, 2b,—Considering that they have 
formed part of the Museum from its foundation, and 
that it 1s necessary for the public that they should 
be in aconyenient part of London, does not see how 
they can be now severed from it, i.—An inspection 
of the agenda will show how much of the business 
transacted is general business, and not connected 
with the different departments, 7.—This an addi- 
tional reason for not throwing upon the Head 
Librarian detailed duties in respect of the depart- 
ments, 7b.—Does not admit that the departments of 
Natural History havebeen neglected by the Trustees, 
although perhaps fewer members of the Trust were 
so conversant with these branches of science as 
with the other collections, 10301.—Should be glad, 
howeyer, to see this department better represented 
at the Board, 7b.—Does not think it all necessary 
to appoint a resident officer, distinguished for sci- 
entific attaimments, with a seat at the Board asa 
special representative of the departments of natural 
history, 10302.—As the heads of departments are 
themselves resident, does not see any cause for 
making such an appointment, ib.—The chief officer 
of the Museum, as suggested by witness, should 
have a seat at the Board, but no vote, to mark his 
subordination to the Trustees, 10304.—He would 


| Hallam, Henry, Esq.—continued. 


not theoretically have greater powers than Sir H. 
Ellis, but practically the changes suggested by 
witness would give him much greater power, 
10305.—From having a seat at the Board, and be- 
ing more conversant with the details, he would take 
the lead in instructing and submitting them to the 
Board; thinks this duty would be more properly 
performed by the Head Librarian than by the Secre- 
tary, 10306.—Owing to the absence of the Head 
Librarian and the presence of the Secretary at the 
Board, much business has necessarily devolved 
upon the latter, which would otherwise have been 
discharged by the Head Librarian, 10307.—The 
office of Secretary formerly discharged by the Head 
Librarian, 10308.—The business of the Museum 
requires a Secretary, but cannot say how far he 
should be under the control of the Head Librarian, 
10309.—The person who possesses the initiative at 
the Board necessarily has great influence, 10310.— 
When such power exists responsibility should be 
attached, 10311,.—The Secretary of the Museum 
possesses this power, and is without responsibility, 
which is borne solely by the Trustees, 10313.— 
Thinks the Trustees should rely more upon the 
Principal Librarian and Jess upon the Secretary, 
10314.—The responsibility of the former is to the 
public, while that of the latter is only to the Trus- 
tees, ib,—The Secretary prepares the agenda, but 
does not think he exercises any judgment as to 
what part of a report shall or shall not be read to 
the Trustees, 10316.—Nature of these reports 
described, 10317.—They are frequently read by 
the chairman, or by any other Trustee, 10316.— 
Is surprised to hear it said that personal commu- 
nications are made only occasionally, 10318.— 
Asserts, from his own experience, that for some 
years past the practice has been to send for the 
heads of departments upon discussing reports of 
business relating to them, 7b.—Believes there has 
been hardly a day for some years past that one or 
other of their officers have not been sent for, ib.— 
The general practice has been to send for them 
when the Trustees felt that viv voce information 
would be desirable, 2b.—Admits that this prac- 
tice more prevalent now than at any former time, 
1b.—Does not remember any particular instance of 
neglect on the part of the Trustees to reply to re- 
ports made to them when a reply was necessary, 
10320-1. — Confirming the minutes simply assent- 
ing to the Secretary’s accuracy in stating the cir- 
cumstances of the transactions at the previous 
meeting, 10323.—The duties of the Secretary, in 
connexion with the Board, unquestionably give 
him great power, but not greater power than at 
any other Board, 10324.—Thinks that both Prin- 
cipal Librarian and Secretary should be present at 
the Board, but that the latter should be as an as- 
sistant and subordinate to the former, 10326.— 
Objectionable nature of the arrangement which 
existed until lately of transmitting the orders of 
the Trustees direct to the keepers of departments 
instead of through the Principal! Librarian, 10327.— 
The Principal Librarian should have a seat at the 
Board to assist the Trustees, but no vote to desig- 
nate his subordinate rank, 10328.—The Trustee of 
the highest rank present (in the absence of either 
of the three principal Trustees) usually takes the 
chair at the meetings, 10329.—It has sometimes 
happened that the chair has been vacated and re- 
occupied by a Trustee of higher rank coming in 
during the sitting, 10330.—Sees no advantage in 
the appointment of a permanent chairman; such 
an arrangement might prevent some persons from 
attending, 10331.—A permanent chairman, who 
would take individually a great share in the 
management, could hardly be expected to give 
his service gratuitously, 7b—Objects to so great 
and, as witness thinks, unnecessary a change in the 
constitution of the Trust, 7%.—The patronage thus 
vested in the principal Trustees the only difference 
between them and the other Trustees, 10334.— 
Does not desire any change in the patronage ; if not 
with the principal Trustees, it must either go to 
the Crown or to the general body of Trustees, 
10335.—Thinks these alterations more objection- 
able than the present system, 7b.—It might do 
very well to allow the heads of departments to 
appoint some inferior persons, but it would be 
unusual, 10338.—Objects to the system of em- 
ploying persons as supernumeraries for so many 
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years, 10340.—This occasioned by the unwilling- 
ness of the Trustees to increase the establish- 
ment, 10341.—This feeling also, evidence of their 
views in respect of patronage, ib.—The Trustees 
always desirous of keeping down expenses, but 
notwithstanding, the demands upon Parliament 
have been yearly increasing, 7b.—Thinks too little 
attention has been paid to the application from 
heads of departments for increased assistance, ib.— 
Can see no reasonable objection to bringing the 
servants of the Museum under the Superannuation 
Act, 10342.—Tenure of office of Principal Libra- 
rian and Keeper of Departments, 10343.—An 
alteration of this tenure desirable, 10344-45.— 
Evidence relative to the mode of making super- 
numerary appointments, 10349-52.—The~ prac- 
tice in respect of appointments in the Museum 
precisely similar to that in all public offices, 10355. 
—Never heard of the transfer of a person from one 
department to another, by order of the Trustees, 
without communication with the head of the de- 
partment, 10357.—Such a circumstance should 
have been communicated; the more full and free 
the communication the better, %+—The disagree- 
ments among the officers of the Museum the origin 
of many of the complaints of want of communi- 
cation, 7%.—Thinks much of the dissension at 
present existing would be avoided if the Principal 
Librarian were to perform the duties suggested by 
witness, 10360.—Does not think it necessary that 
the Head Librarian should have high literary 
attainments any more than high scientific attain- 
ments; a man of good sense and experience most 
wanted, 10361.—Has considered the expediency of 
appointing a person to discharge all routine duties 
at the Board, and thus allowing the Trustees more 
time to bestow upon more important subjects, but 
cannot tell how to draw the line as to what are com- 
mon and what are important duties, 10365-66.— 
Description of business which might very properly 
be discharged by the Principal Librarian instead of 
the Trustees, 10366.—Much of the time of Trustees 
occasionally taken up in settling the disputes be- 
tween the different departments, 10367.—Detailed 
description of the arrangements relative to the 
reception of the Grenville Library, 10369-72.—Is 
not aware that the delay in providing accom- 
modation for these books was occasioned by dis- 
agreements between two of the officers, 10373. 
—tThinks the Principal Librarian, if armed with 
greater power, would have settled these disa- 
greements, 10374.—Explanation of the dissension 
between Sir Frederic Madden and Mr. Panizzi, 
respecting the custody of the Julio Clovio, 10375.— 
This question referred to and decided by the 
Trustees, by placing it among the manuscripts, 
10378-79.—The Julio Clovio chiefly valuable as 
a work ‘of art, and would perhaps be better in 
the Print Room than either in the Printed Book 
or Manuscript Departments, 10378.—Observations 
upon Mr. Grenville’s presumed wishes in respect 


of keeping his collection together, 10380.—Has no | 


recollection of the dispute relative to the Gilbertson 
Collection of Fossils, 10386.—The question of the 
catalogue a very difficult one, respecting which a 
person may without discredit change his opinion, 
10390.—The manuscript catalogue now in progress 
prepared in accordance with the rules drawn up 
by Mr. Panizzi, 10391.—Considers the diffusiveness 
of the titles the chief objection to the new cata- 
logue, ib—A great many of the entries much 
longer than is necessary for the purpose of the 
reader, 7.—They are longer than necessary for the 
purpose of affording accurate information, 10932.— 
They are for the most part transcripts of the titles, 
ib.—But they could not have been shortened 
consistently with the rules laid down by the Trus- 
tees, 10393.—The defect referred to by witness 
applies more particularly to a printed catalogue 
than to a manuscript one, 10396.—Does not think 
it desirable to have a printed catalogue, 10397.— 
Was formerly favourable to a printed catalogue, 
but has since changed his mind, from greater 
experience, 10398.—The advantages of a printed 
catalogue less than is at first apparent, 7b.— 
The objection to printing the catalogue of an 
increasing library, is the necessity for a supple- 
ment before the catalogue itself can be finished, 
ib.—The increase of the library at the rate of 
20,000 volumes a-year, %.—This would require a 
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supplement every 20 years as large as the original 
catalogue, i—The advantages of a printed cata~ 
logue limited to the readers in the reading-room 
and the literary men away from the Museum, ib.— 
In the reading-room the advantage of a printed 
copy would soon be lost by the number of manu- 
script insertions, and as an estimate of the probable 
demand out of doors, adverts to the very few copies 
found in public or private libraries of ‘the printed 
catalogue of the Museum printed in 1819, ib.—A 
printed catalogue of little use to persons in the 
country on account of the constant accessions, id. 
—Cannot explain the reason of taking the books 
alphabetically instead of shelf by shelf, 10400.— 
Does not recollect any remonstrance from Mr. 
Panizzi against this mode of preparing the en- 
tries, 10402.—If any such had been made and 
not complied with, it must have been caused by 
the majority of the Trustees being still favourable 
to a printed catalogue, 7b.—The difficulty of cata- 
loguing anonymous works greatest with those of 
least value, 10408.—Doubts the propriety of several 
of the entries, but is net able to furnish better 
rules, <.—Is doubtful about taking the first sub- 
stantive, on account of the number of entries 
which would be under “ Essay,” “Account,” “ Trea- 
tise,’ &c., ib.—The leading word in some cases 
adopted as a rule, 10410.—The objection to the 
first substantive or noun is that many persons re- 
member generally the substance of the title of the 
work required, but not the preliminary part, ib.— 
Cross-reference in such a case would doubtless 
supply the information, but by the adoption of the 
leading word, cross-references are not necessary, 
10411.—Admits the difficulty in some cases of 
determining which is the leading word, 10412. 


Hallam, Henry, Esq. (Second examination.)—Considers 


that all books received under the Copyright Act 
should be bound and catalogued and made acces- 
sible to the public as early as possible, 10419.— 
Many books have a particular value owing to their 
recent publication, 10420.—Works of science and 
all valuable works should be obtained immediately 
after publication, 2%.—Description of advantages of 
an early access to such works, 10421.—Should re- 
gard any complaint as frivolous which did not 
allow a reasonable time for binding and cata- 
loguing, 10424.—Sees no objection to the present 
plan of supplying periodical works, but they should 
also be made accessible as soon as possible, 10426.— 
Evidence relative to the supply of newspapers to 
the Museum, in reply to Mr. Panizzi’s observation 
upon the same subject (9182), 10428.—Is opposed 
to the indiscriminate accumulation of newspapers 
in the Museum, Thinks the principal London and 
continental papers most important, as the basis of 
future European history, and on that account 
should be carefully preserved in the Museum, 7b. 
— Objects to loading the collections, where space 
is already so much wanted, with documents not 
likely to be serviceable in a public point of view, 
ib.—Admits that such papers may be useful in the 
investigation of titles, but doubts how far the Mu- 
seum is bound to receive any document for private 
purposes, 7b.—If all newspapers are taken, the ac- 
cumulation, in less than 50 years, would require a 
building almost equal to the Museum itself, 2b.— 
Such a depository would doubtless be of some ad- 
vantage to the public, but provision should be 
made in a separate building, 10429.—Advocates 
the extension of the Museum on the south side 
of Russell-street, opposite the entrance, where 
the houses are of less value than on the north- 
west and east sides, 7b—The question of ex- 
tension a most urgent one, 10430.—Observations 
upon the supply of books under the Copyright 
Act, 10431-4.— Thinks catalogues of special 
classes of books might be prepared with advan- 
tage, 10435.— Catalogues of rare books not im- 
portant to the general reader, 7.—Does not object 
to the preparation of any catalogue except on 
the ground of delay and expense, 7b.—The manu- 
script catalogue should be first completed before 
any special catalogue is commenced, 10438.—Has 
attended to the evidence on the system of regis- 
tration in the Secretary’s office, and doubts whe- 
ther it is desirable to continue it, 10440.—It ap- 
pears not to have answered the purpose intended, 
viz., imposing a check upon the different depart- 
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ments, 7.—Some of the objects in the Zoological 
collection not registered in detail, insects and 
shells being frequently entered in the mass, 10442. 
—The Secretary’s list a transcript from the list 
prepared in the Zoological Department, 10446-50. 
—Observations upon the business of the reading- 
room, Approves of the regulations for obtaining 
books, and thinks they are well carried out, 10451. 
—Conduct of officers commended, 7b.—Want of 
space the principal inconvenience sustained, 7b.— 
Some delay may occasionally take place from there 
being but one catalogue to consult, but this never 
more than two or three minutes, 10452.—Incon- 
venience of making distinctions among the readers, 
10453.—There should certainly be two copies of the 
catalogue in the reading-room, 10454.—The read- 
ing-room of the British Museum more numerously 
attended than any foreign libraries. With the excep- 
tion of Jending out books (the practice of some fo- 
reign libraries, whicn could not be followed in the 
Museum), there is no establishment in the world 
which affords such large facilities to readers as the 
British Museum, 10457.—The majority of readers 
in the Paris Library call for only ephemeral and 
modern publications, 10458.—Evidence in refer- 
ence to the formation of lending libraries, in con- 
nexion with the Museum, 10459-61.—Does not 
think the foundation of lending libraries would re- 
duce to any extent the number of readers in the 
reading-room, 7b.,—Objects to the duplicates in the 
Museum Library being taken away to form a lend- 
ing library, 10462.—If these are not considered 
necessary for the Museum, they should be sold, 26. 
—The sale of duplicates now abandoned, and the 
system of exchange adopted in lieu thereof, 10463. 


Hallam, Henry, Esq. (Third examination.)—Has heard 


Sir Robert Inglis’s evidence, but does not concur 
with him in respect to some of the circumstances 
connected with the printing of the catalogue, 
10705.—Opposed the fixing the end of 1844 as the 
time for completing the catalogue, well knowing 
that it could not possibly be done in that time, 2. 
When it was found, that letter A took between 
two and three years to complete, it must have been 
obvious to all persons, that it could not be 
completed within the time specified, 7b.— Mr. 
Panizzi not to blame for delay, as he never 
undertook to complete it by that time, 7b.—It 
was not possible for any person to have laboured 
more earnestly than Mr. Panizzi in the for- 
mation of the catalogue, at the same time know- 
ing that the time granted was wholly inade- 
quate to the work, 7b.—Fora printed catalogue, 
the entries in the new catalogue are certainly too 
diffuse; but not for a manuscript catalogue, 
10706.—But, whether printed or manuscript, any 
alteration of system, under the existing circum- 
stances, would be very undesirable, 7b.— The 
transcribers could not be trusted to abridge the 
titles, themselves; Mr. Panizzi, or the reviser of 
the catalogue must, therefore, examine and correct 
each slip: but, as this could not, in many cases, be 
done without an examination of the book itself, 
this labour would be almost as great as making 
the catalogue, #.—The difficulties of compiling a 
catalogue very great upon any system which may 
be adopted, 7—Would not exclude from this 
catalogue the notice of ‘‘ Another copy,” com- 
plained of by several witnesses as an unnecessary 
entry, 10707.—Thinks the fact of another copy 
of a particular work being in the Museum, of 
sufficient importance to justify the record, ib.— 
Duties of the Sub-Committee of Finance, 10709. 
— Purchases of books are made by the Keeper 
of the Department, except in the case of rare 
and expensive books, which are referred to 
the Standing Committee for approval, before the 
purchase is completed, 10709-10.—The business of 
the Sub-Committee of Finance limited to the 
examination of accounts for payment, 10720.— 
A statement of the sums wanted for each depart- 
ment, for the year ensuing, laid before this 
Committee, who examine the various items, and 
accede to, or reduce the proposed estimate in 
detail, 10721.—The estimate, sometimes, as in the 
present year, reduced by the Treasury after it has 
passed the Committee of Finance, and it then 
becomes their duty properly to apportion the 
reduced grant among the several lepartments, 
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10723.—The estimate is made by the Heads of 
Departments to the Secretary, and by him trans- 
mitted to the Committee of Finance, 10721-23.— 
The Committee reduce, more or less, every year, the 
sums asked for, 10725.—This reduction of frequent 
occurrence in respect of the Manuscript Depart- 
ment, 10726.—It has not been customary to send 
for the Head of a Department before reducing the 
estimate, 10727.—The requisition is made in 
gross; no details are given, except in particular 
cases, 10732.—Generally, the Head of a Depart- 
ment, im asking for a specific sum, has no 
knowledge of what will be actually required, 
10733.—In some instances, however, it is men- 
tioned, that certain sales are to take place, but 
the Committee have no power to separate the 
sums demanded into constituent parts, 10734.— 
Does not recollect an instance of the whole sum 
demanded having been refused; thinks such a 
circumstance has never occurred, 10735.—A state- 
ment of the sums wanted for each department 
prepared by the Secretary, for the Trustees, from 
the reports from the several keepers, 10737-38.— 
Does not know whether these reports are trans- 
mitted through the Principal Librarian, 10738.— 
The sums allotted by the Committee of Finance 
mainly determined by the grant of the previous 
year, 10742,—Special applications sometimes made 
after the annual estimate has been made up and 
transmitted to the Treasury, 10743.—These appli- 
cations, accompanied with explanatory statements, 
are transmitted to the Standing Committee, and 
not to the Finance Committee, 10743-44.—Cannot 
assign any cause for the Secretary having, of late 
years, discharged many of the duties formerly 
belonging to the office of Principal Librarian, 
10747.—Has no knowledge of the particulars of 
the Bridgewater bequest, 10748-7511. 


Hamilton, William Richard, Esq. (Analysis of his evi- 


dence.)—Concurs generally with Mr. Hallam’s 
evidence, 10164.—Witness became a member of 
the Library Committee soon after his election, 
10466.—Is aware that there were differences of 
cpinion between Mr. Panizzi and some of the 
Trustees respecting the rules for cataloguing ano- 
nymous publications, but believes the rules, as 
finally adopted, were agreed to by Mr. Panizzi, 
10467.—Admits that some points were decided in 
opposition to Mr. Panizzi’s opinion, but was not 
aware that these differences were upon material 
points, 10468.—Thinks the proceedings of the Li- 
brary Committee, in respect of the catalogue, 
more injurious than otherwise, 7.—Would have 
allowed Mr. Panizzi to have followed up the ori- 
ginal suggestions made by himself and Mr. Baber, 
wifhout further interference on the part of the 
Trustees, than sanctioning the general principle, 
?b.—Looked, in this matter, upon Mr. Panizzi as 
a professional man, and upon the Trustees as 
amateurs, 10469.—If Mr. Panizzi, shortly after 
he had commenced cataloguing under the rules, 
and found practically these defects, had repre- 
sented the matter to the Trustees, has no doubt 
the subject would have been reconsidered, and 
most probably the Trustees would have given up 
their peculiar views, 10470.—Does not think Mr, 
Panizzi would have been justified in proposing 
a complete change of the rules under which he 
had been so Jong employed, 10471.—A special re- 
solution of the Trustees would alone be of suffi- 
cient authority for such a proceeding, 10472.—By 
the resolution of the Sub-Committee on the Li- 
brary, of 6th March, 1847, Mr. Panizzi was at 
liberty to make any proposition by which the ca- 
talogue would be either accelerated or rendered 
more full and accurate, 10473.—At this time the 
views of the Trustees, in respect of the catalogue, 
had been much changed, especially in reference to 
the printing of it, 10474-75.—Does not recollect 
any proposal by Mr. Panizzi about this time to 
take the books for the catalogue shelf by shelf, 
10478.—Does not see any force in the objection to 
a manuscript catalogue on account of its being so 
voluminous, 10479.—The more voluminous the ca- 
talogue ofa large library the more easy it is of access, 
inasmuch as 500 volumes, properly arranged, would 
be accessible toa larger number of readers than 
50 volumes, 7.—The same remark applies with 
equal force to a printed catalogue, 10480.—Does 
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not think it probable that there would be any ad- | 


vantageous sale of a printed catalogue, 10482.— 
The peculiar advantages of a printed catalogue 


(exclusively of the reading-room) would be limited | 


to its gratuitous distribution among public institu- 
tions, 10483.—A corresponding clerk specially ap- 
pointed to reply to applications from the country 
relative to the books in the library, 
great convenience, with very little expense, 
th.—Would have the titles in the catalogue as 
full as- possible; does not see how titles can 
be too full, 10484.—An abridged title a very diffi- 
cult operation, and likely to lead to great mistakes 
and disappointment, 10485.—A catalogue of manu- 
scripts should be printed, 10486.—Reasons for this 
opinion, 7b,—Is strongly of opinion that special cata- 
Jogues of particular collections of books ought to 
be prepared as soon as the general catalogue is 
completed, 10488. — These might be compiled 
with great facility, as the titles would then be 
all prepared, 10490.— The whole force of the 
Printed Book Department should be devoted to 
the completion of the general manuscript cata- 
logue now in progress, 10491.—Testimony in fa- 
vour of Mr. Panizzi’s ability and conduct, 7.— 
Thinks he has been hardly used, and unjustly ar- 
raigned for the general management of his depart- 
ment, and especially in reference to the catalogue, 
ib. — Doubts the poliey of having two chief 


officers equal in rank; fears, if both were entitled | 


to be present at the meetings of Trustees, the 
freedom of their deliberations would be interfered 
with, 10492,—The Principal Librarian ought at all 
times to be present at the Board meetings, and 
should act as Secretary, 10493.—By this arrange- 
ment thinks the business would be better done, and 
with less loss of time, 7b.—Thinks a division of the 
office of Principal Librarian into two, giving to 
one the special charge of the Natural History 
Department, would be very inconvenient, 10494.— 
If this were granted for one department it would 
be required for all, 7.—Considers the Natural His- 


tory Department well represented at the Board; | 


better than the Department of Antiquities, 10496. 
—A complaint from the keeper of a department 


would be in writing, and transmitted to the Trus- | 


tees through the Principal Librarian, 10502.— 
Cannot conceive it possible that the Principal Li- 
brarian should on any oceasion have intercepted 
or kept back any complaints so transmitted, 10504. 
—The Principal Librarian usually makes marginal 
annotations on their reports for the guidance of the 
Trustees, 10505.—Practical objections to the pro- 


ject of having two principal officers, one to repre- | 


sent literature and art, and the other natural 
history, 19506-07.—Should object to the presence, 
as a matter of right, of the heads of departments 
at the Board of Trustees ; thinks it might, in some 
measure, fetter the independent discussion of the 
Trustees, 10508—The Chief Librarian should be in 
constant, immediate, and most confidential com- 
munication with the heads of departments, but 
should be free from any bias in favour of any 
particular pursuits. He should also be able to 
assist the Trustees, by developing the views and 
wishes of the officers, 10509.—Considers this es- 
sential for the continued good government of the 
Museum, 7b.—The heads of departments, in fact, 


are in frequent communication with the Trustees, | 


10510.— Thinks the contrary impression, upon 
reading it, renders the evidence hardly correct, 7b.— 
The personal attendance at the Board of the heads 
of departments, every time they made a report, 
would take up a great deal of time, 2b.—Witness’s 
own impression, from the part he has taken in the 
Museum business, at variance with the evidence 
relative to the communications between the Trus- 
tees and heads of departments, 10511.—Has some- 
times thought that if the interviews with Mr. 
Panizzi had been more frequent (although they 
have been very frequent), the business would have 
been accelerated and smoothed, 10512-13.—The 
decision of the Trustees relative to the business of 
a particular department, in the absence of the 


officer of that department, objectionable on parti- | 


cular occasions, and under particular circum- 
stances, 10515.—Explanation of the arrangements 
made by the Trustees referred to in Mr. Panizzi’s 
evidence for the deposit of provincial newspapers, 
10515-16.— A committee of more than seven 


would afford | 
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Hamilton, William Richard, Esq.—continued, 


members inconveniently numerous, 10517.—But a 
committee limited to this number not numerous 
enough to insure an average or sufficient attend- 
ance, 10518-9.—The appointment of younger men 
on the Trust, who would make themselves tho- 
roughly conversant with the Museum business, 
would be very advantageous, 10519.—If this could 
be done, no further change in the Trust would be 
necessary, 2.—The varying attendance of Trustees 
might in some degree be obviated, by the appoint- 
ment of a certain number of their body to the 
performance of special duties, provided they all 
attended regularly, 10520-2.— Is not aware of any 
regular appointment as member of a Standing 
Committee ; always understood that those who 
attended to the business of the Museum were sum- 
moned, 10524.—Presumes the Trustees must have 
some strong objection to its formal re-appointment, 
or they would not have broken the statute, 7b.— 
The Trustees are summoned in much the same way 
and under similar cireumstances as Committees or 
meetings of other societies or public bodies, 10525. 
—Believes it is not usual to send the agenda to 
members of any committees or councils, 10528.— 
It might be introduced into the Museum, but with 
certain inconveniences resulting therefrom, 7b. 
—It might be questioned how far business not 
noticed in the agenda could be legally brought 
forward, ib.—Matters are frequently brought under 
the consideration of Trustees which have been 
postponed for further consideration to future meet- 
Ings, 10529.—Has always understood that the Sec- 
retary reads the whole of the real reports, but only 
parts of formal and periodical reports, 10530.— 
Every report is believed to be read once in extenso, 
b.—Objects to allowing the heads of departments 
the appointment of officers; that of subordinates 
might perhaps be conceded to them, 10531.—The 
Trustees have never interfered in respect of the 
competency of any individual, nor with their ap- 
pointment in any way—the Principal Trustees alone 
appoint, 10534.—The appointment of subordinates 
of a particular description, for a—particular pur- 
pose, and for a certain period, has been conceded 
to Mr. Panizzi in respect of the persons employed 
in entering the new titles of 1846-47-48, according 
to the new system, by Wedgwood’s copying ma- 
chine, 10535.—Sees no reason why the heads of 
departments should not have the power of appoint- 
ment of all below the class of assistants, 10536-37. 
—Objects to allowing them to appoint their own 
assistants generally, but a recommendation under 
special and particular circumstances might be 
attended to, 10539.—Looks upon the Museum 
rather as a depository than as a school, 10540.— 
The language of the statute bears out this inter- 
pretation, 10541.—Evidence in reference to the 
circumstanees attending the disposal of Mr. Gren- 
ville’s library in the Museum, 10543.—Does not 
know of any paper which specifies Mr. Grenville’s 
desire to have his library kept separate, 10545.— 
These books have been deposited in the only part 
of the Museum where they could be placed with 
safety, 10547.—Cause of the delay in placing them 
in their present room, 10548.—Observations upon 
the arrangements relative to the removal of the 
manuseripts prior to the Grenville Library being 
placed in the Manuscript-room, 10549-52.—The 
orders of the Trustees respecting the Grenville 
books were so clear, that the Principal Librarian 
would have been fully justified in taking any steps 
to enforce it, and clear the room assigned for them, 
10552.—Witness of opinion that all Mr. Grenville’s 
manuscripts, books, drawings, &c., should have 
been kept separate, 10553. — The Julio Clovio 
hardly a manuscript, and more properly belongs 
to the Department of Prints and Drawings, if 
separated at all from the Grenville collection, 7d. 
—The objection to placing manuscripts with 
printed books, on account of the difficulty of cata- 
loguing them, might be obviated by stating in a 
note in which department it would be found, 7.— 
The Trustees have under consideration a plan for 
the better exhibition of the prints and drawings, 
which has only been delayed in consequence of 
the reduced grants for that department, 10556.— 
There is not room to glaze all the drawings in the 
Museum, 10559.—The frames lately invented hold 
10 or 12 drawings together, and are shifted with 
ease, 1b.—The building intended for this exhi- 
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Hamilton, William Richard, Esq.—continued. 


bition will not be attended with any great expense, 
ib.—A narrow gallery will be sufficient for the pur- 
pose, 10561.—This is in course of construction, and 
is nearly completed, 10563.—In respect of the col- 
lection of British antiquities, thinks such a collec- 
tion should be formed with a view to the improve- 
ment of the fine arts rather than as an historical 
collection of objects, 10564. — Statement of the 
arrangements in progress for forming a collection 
of British antiquities, 10565-6.— Observations in 
reply to Mr. Hawkins’s complaint (8086-8104) that 
he is called upon to make statements (respect- 
ing which he has no actual knowledge), of the 
balance of the sums remaining for the use of his 
department in applying for additional purchases, 
10569.—An examination of the minutes will show 
any application on the part of a chief of a depart- 
ment for an interview with the Trustees, and the 
result thereof, 10573.—A collection of British anti- 
quities very desirable if a proper room could be 
found for them in the Museum, 10574.—Evidence 
in explanation of the buildings of the Museum, 
10576-9. —Some of the internal arrangements are 
very inconvenient, 10580.—The internal uses of 
the building have been a good deal sacrificed for 
the external form, 10581.—The columns, in some 
cases, interfere with the light, 10582.—Further ob- 
servations upon Mr. Hawkins’s evidence (8004) 
in reference to the employment of supernumerary 
assistants, 10583.— Considers the defects in the 
internal arrangements of the Museum would have 
been avoided in a great degree by closer commu- 
nication between the heads of departments, 10584. 
—Commendation of Mr. Panizzi’s plan for the 
more effectual preservation of the books, 10585.— 
Also of his conduct generally in the management 
of his department, 10586-90. 


Hamilton, William Richard, Esq. (Second examination.) 


—Explanation of witness’s previous evidence 
(10567) in reference to the Stanwick antiquities, 
10851.— Has since ascertained that there is a 
small collection of British antiquities which came 
from Stanwick before the offer of the Duke of 
Northumberland to send British antiquities to 
the Museum; but witness never heard them called 
the Stanwick Collection, 7b—A letter of thanks 
has been sent tothe Duke for his gift, and these 
antiquities are now placed amongst other ethno- 
logical collections, 10852.—Is not aware whether 
the Stanwick antiquities have been described and 
labelled, 10853.—Such information should be given 
to the public, i6.—Has read Sir Charles Fellows’ 
letter to the Commissioners, of September, 1847, 
and also the evidence to which it relates, 10854- 
55.—Witness’s recollection of these circumstances 
generally agrees with the evidence of Sir Richard 
Westmacott’s, 7%.—Sir Charles Fellows, Sir R. 
Westmacott, and Mr. Hawkins, consulted by the 
Trustees soon after the‘arrival of the marbles, as 
to the most appropriate mode of placing them ; 
the two former, at the request of the Trustees, 
prepared models to show the arrangement; that 
prepared by Sir Charles Fellows objected to; and 
that by Sir Richard Westmacott generally ap- 
proved of by the Trustees, 10855.—This decision 
resulted in the Trustees (28th January, 1845) au- 
thorizing Sir R. Westmacott to arrange the 
marbles as he thought best, consulting with Sir 
Charles Fellows and Mr. Hawkins whenever he 
thought it necessary, 10855-58.—Understood that 
afew days afterwards Sir Charles Fellows went 
abroad fora year, consequently no opportunity was 
afforded of consulting with him, 10858.—Statement 
of the circumstances attending the reception of 
the model, and the: decision of the Trustees, in 
reference to Sir Charles Fellows, 10860-64.—Is 
not aware that any material misplacements of 
these monuments have taken place under Sir R. 
Westmacott’s direction, 10865.— In respect of 
light, does not think they could be better placed, 
10866.—Evidence in reference to their arrange- 
ment, 10867.—The Keeper of the Antiquities 
usually consulted as to the arrangements for the 
reception of all large monuments, but Sir Richard 
Westmacott has always had the placing of them 
ultimately ; but in conference and consultation 
with the head of the department, 10868.—The 
Trustees always satisfied with Sir Richard West- 
macott’s arrangement of |the antiquities, 10869.— 


Hamilton, William Richard, Esq.—continued. 


The Trustees found no fault with the arrangement 
of the Elgin marbles, 16870.—Their arrangement, 
however, as devised and executed by Sir Richard 
Westmacott, has been altered in accordance with 
the plan suggested by the Keeper of Antiquities ; 
but witness doubts whether the change is any 
improvement, 10871.— Details of some of the 
changes which witness does not consider improve- 
ments, 7b.—Sir Richard Westmacott never con- 
sulted in respect of the formation of the rooms 
prepared for the reception of antiquities, 10872.— 
Cannot recollect whether Mr. Hawkins was con- 
sulted respecting the Lycian Room, 10873.—The 
monuments received greatly exceeded in number 
and bulk those expected, for which the room was 
prepared, 7b.—The Keeper of Antiquities should 
be competent to arrange the objects placed under 
his care, 10874——But it does not necessarily 
follow that he is the most competent person to 
direct the arrangement of a large collection of 
ancient marbles, 10875.—In any similar arrange- 
ment the Trustees would take further advice, if 
they thought it desirable, 10876.—Sir Richard 
Westmacott employed on account of his artistic 
eminence, as well as from being considered the 
best archeologist among sculptors, 10877.—Kvi- 
dence as to the payments made to Sir Richard 
Westmacott for these services, showing the 
head under which they appear in the Museum 
accounts, 10879-84. — Sums paid on this 
account in 1847 and 1848, 10885-87. — These 
amounts not paid upon the certificate of Mr. 
Hawkins, 10889.— Necessity for employing an 
accomplished sculptor on such works ; if entrusted 
to the Keeper of Antiquities, a common mason 
only would have been employed, with ordinary 
workmen, under whose management accidents 
might have happened, and some of the finest 
works of art in the world have been seriously and 
irremediably injured, 10890—Much of the work 
done by Sir R. Westmacott for the Museum 
requires the utmost care and vigilance, and can 
only be well done by the most experienced work- 
man, 7b.—Sir Richard Westmacott most probably 
received his instructions direct from the Trustees, 
and not through the Principal Librarian, 10891. 
—Admits that some trifling misunderstanding 
may have arisen from this cause, 10892.—Under 
all the circumstances, thinks the Trustees were 
not only justified in placing the arrangement and 
disposal of antiquities of this description in the 
hands of an experienced person like Sir Richard 
Westmacott, but that they would have been very 
culpable if they had not done so, 10893.—Observ- 
ations upon the difference between Sir Charles 
Fellows and Sir Richard Westmacott, and upon 
the course adopted by the Trustees in connexion 
therewith, 10895-904. — Thinks Sir Richard 
Westmacott’s arrangement of the Lycian marbles 
suitable to their study as antiquities, as well as in 
reference to the persons examining them in the 
room, 10905.—All those parts which can possibly 
be wanted for study are within reach, %.— The 
room prepared for these antiquities, found on their 
arrival too small, as so great a number was not 
expected or prepared for; thinks Sir Richard 
Westmacott’s arrangement, under such circum- 
stances, does great credit to him, 10908.—The 
present arrangement of some of these monu- 
ments, although complained of by Sir C. Fellows, 
could not be altered without sacrificing matters of 
greater importance, 10909.—Has not heard any 
complaints or objections of the arrangement of 
these monuments from the persons who have 
visited the room, 10910.—Obseryations upon Sir 
R. Westmacott’s evidence upon the subject of 
consultation with Sir C. Fellows, respecting the 
placing of these antiquities, 10911-12.— The 
Trustees might have been the means of reconciling 
Sir C. Fellows and Sir R. Westmacott, but they 
could not have combined their plans, 10913.— 
The Trustees have never failed (except perhaps in 
not calling him in to tell him that his model was 
not approved) to show the utmost courtesy and 
gratitude to Sir Charles Fellows, complimenting 
him in very high terms, and applying to the Go- 
vernment for honours to be bestowed on him, 7d. 
—Does not agree with Mr. Hawkins (1761) that 
it is not possible to erect a gallery; thinks if a 
gallery is wanted, there is plenty of room to erect 
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one, 10914.—The higher portion of these monu- 
ments, stated to be of such great interest to the 
archeologist, are ina very bad state of preserva- 
tion, 10915.—There was not the slightest disposi- 
tion on the part of the Trustees, at any time, to 
show a want of courtesy to Sir Charles Fellows ; 
on the contrary, they have always felt the greatest 
gratitude towards him for the energy that he has 
displayed, and the service which he has rendered, 
10916.—Has to observe, in reference to the system 
of registration in the Secretary’s Office, that it 
affords, as now done, no real check on the depart- 
ments, and that the only eventual use of it is to 
supply a transcript, if the original copy is lost 
or burned, 7b. —These lists, in every other de- 
partment except that of the Printed Books, 
copies made by the Secretary’s clerks of the 
lists already made in the several departments ; 
and in the case of printed books, they would be 
more accurately done in the Library, under the 
direction of the Keeper, than they are at present, 
26.— The invoices, after comparison, with the 
articles, in all cases, the most proper documents 
from which to make the register, is.—The pre- 
Sent system of registration the most fruitful 
source of the misunderstandings which have 
caused so much interruption to the Museum busi- 
ness, 7b.—By the abolition of this system, so far as 
regards the Secretary’s Office, great reductions 
may be made, 7b.—Considers the office of Secre- 
tary itself, as distinct from that of Principal 
Librarian, unnecessary; and that a Principal 
Librarian, if active and intelligent, with proper 
clerical aid, could easily perform the duties now 
assigned to that officer, as General Supervisor of 
the House, Secretary to the Trustees, and Keeper 
cf the Accounts and Expenditure, i#.—In re- 
ference to the complaints and evidence respect- 
ing the delays in the delivery of new publications 
for the Reading-room, is of opinion that no new 
works should be delivered to the reader until 12 
months after their publication, ib. —Considers 
this would reduce the number of ephemeral 
readers in the Reading-room, and give more ac- 
commodation for those who come for real study ; 
and that it would be but fair to the trade, 76.— 
Some exceptions, at the discretion of the Keeper 
of the Department, might be made in favour of 
some expensive illustrated works, out of the reach 
of the general reader, ib.—Respecting patronage, 
objects to granting the privilege of making the 
appointments either to the general body of 
Trustees, or to the heads of departments; thinks 
either plan liable to many abuses, 10922.— Sug- 
gests that the Principal Trustees, as at present, 
should appoint the Keepers, Assistant Keepers, 
and assistants ; first, however, obtaining from the 
Board of Trustees statements of the requisite 
qualifications, and that the person appointed 
should be examined by the General Board, spe- 
cially summoned, as to his fitness; at which ex- 
amination the Keeper of the Department should 
be present, ib.—Some appointments might be 
made probationary, say for a year, to be confirmed 
or otherwise at the expiration of that time, by 
report from the head of the department, 10924. 
—Would make some distinction, also, between 
permanent and temporary assistants, 7b.—The 
business of the Museum increases so rapidly 
from year to year, that if all the present super- 
numeraries were placed upon the establishment, 
in all probability additional hands would be re- 
quired within 18 months from the present time, 
10926. — The Department of Antiquities now 
grown so extensive, that arrangements must 
shortly be made for dividing it, by making the 
custody of medals, gems, and other minor and 
valuable objects a separate department, quite 
distinct from that of the Greek marbles, Egyptian 
and Etruscan monuments, &c., 10929. 


Hanp CatraLoauEs :— 


(See Special Catalogues of Museum Library.) 


Hawkins, Edward, Esq. (Analysis of his evidence.)—Is 


Keeper-of Antiquities in the British Museum, 1720. 
—As such has the custody and arrangement of all 
the objects belonging to the department, 1721.— 
New acquisitions are placed under witness’s super- 
intendence, 1722.—If large acquisitions of sculpture 
are made, great expense and labour are incurred 
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Hawkins, Edward, Esq.—continued. 


in repairing, putting up, and moving such objects, 
and Sir Richard Westmacott is generally called 
in to superintend such matters, 76.—This gentleman 
not formally attached to the Museum, 1723.—Be- 
lieves that the practice of calling him in arose pretty 
much from the circumstance of new acquisitions 
frequently requiring repairs, and from all sculpture 
requiring to be moved with ereat caution by ex- 
perienced persons, 1724.—Sir Richard Westmacott 
was employed a good deal in the Egyptian Room, 
and in the Elein Room, 1725.—Witness on these 
Occasions usually in communication with him; the 


_ Lycian Room the only exception, 1726.—In the 


ease of the Lycian Marbles, was not consulted at 
all, 1727.—Evidence as to witness’s instructions 
and official duties in connexion with the prepara- 
tion of the room for the Lycian Marbles, 1728.— 
The consultation, with regard to the size of the 
room, took place before the objects arrived; the 
consultation as to their arrangement after the 
room was built, when the Trustees were consider- 
ing how they should be exhibited to the public, 
1729.— Witness’s suggestions with regard to the 
dimensions of the room were not followed, 1730.— 
Knew of the arrival of the Lycian Marbles at the 
Museum; watched their unloading from the carts 
and saw them deposited in a place of safety, 1731. 
—Was not officially informed that these marbles 
were removed from his care to Sir R. Westmacott, 
1733.—Was informed of the wishes of the Trustees 
that they should be transferred verbally, and since 
that time took no part in their arrangement, 1733- 
4.—Was placed in complete charge of the Lycian 
Gallery and its contents, in Dec., 1847, 1735.—At 
that time they were arranged as they now are, 1736. 
—They were placed under witness's charge in con- 
sequence of Sir Richard Westmacott having an- 
nounced to the Trustees that he had done every- 
thing which he intended to do, 1737.—Things 
placed finally in witness’s charge requiring altera- 
tion of arrangement, if the alteration be trivial 
makes it himself, but if considerable and involying 
expense, applies to the Trustees for their sanction, 
1738.—Additional support found necessary in the 
Lycian Room, particularly under the large tomb, 
1742-4.—Sir Robert Smirke, the architect of the 
Museum, not consulted as to the arrangement of 
these marbles, 1755-6.— He built the room for 
the purpose of holding any monuments that 
might come from Lycia; he knew them to be 
very heavy, 1757.—The room has a very strong 
floor with cast-iron joists, 1760.—Galleries by which 
the higher parts could be inspected more closely 
cannot be constructed without altering the posi- 
tion of some of the large monuments, 1762.—Con- 
siders their defective position almost irremediable ; 
they must be entirely altered to do the thing pro- 
perly; thinks their position ought to be altered, zd. 
—It would be desirable to remove the purely 
Greek specimens of sculpture to another place, 
1763.—Thinks the best way would be to take the 
Harpagus tomb, and all connected with it, into one 
apartment, placing the earlier sculpture in another, 
1764.—Would not have declined to have under- 
taken the arrangement of those Lycian Marbles, as 
the head of the department of antiquities, if the 
Trustees bad anthorized him to do so, 1765.— 
Any sculptor in the habit of moving large masses 
of sculptured works competent to afford the requi- 
site assistance, 1766.—The assistance got generally 
from Sir Richard Westmacott’s men in the moving 
of any sculpture merely in the way of careful re- 
moval, 1767.—Always fixes the position of the 
works except in those cases specially intrusted to 
Sir R. Westmacott, 1769.—The instruction viven 
to Sir Richard Westmacott relative to the alteration 
of the Elgin: Marbles, was to alter them according 
to a plan submitted to the Trustees by witness, 
1770.—The position of the Lycian Marbles not 
altered since they have been under witness’s charge, 
1771. 


Hawkins, Edward, Esq. (Second examination. )—With 


the exception of the Lycian Room, witness had 
usually more or less communication with Sir 
Richard Westmacott upon his operations in the 
Department of Antiquities, 1831.—Several altera- 
tions have taken place since the first arrangement 
of the Elgin Marbles was made, 1832.—The present 
arrangement made about two years ago, 1833— 
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Hawkins, Edward, Esq.—continued. 


Hawkins, Edward, Esq. 


The last a material alteration from the former 
arrangement. It was made in accordance with 
witness’s suggestions, 1834.—Proposed the altera- 
tion to the Trustees in December, 1843. The 
arrangement prior to the alteration was made 
under the direction of Sir R. Westmacott, 1836. 
—Was consulted by him on the subject, but never 
approved of it, 2.—Sir Richard Wes! macott always 
disposed rather to attend to the picturesque effect 
than the scientific arrangement, ib.—The principal 
statues in the Elgin collection originally arranged 
along the centre of the room, 7b.—Principle upon 
which the new arrangement was made, ib.—The 
former arrangement made when the Elgin Room 
was first fitted up about 10 years since, 1837,— 
The defective arrangement existed about eight or 
ten years, 1838.—During this time made several 
representations to the Trustees on the subject of 
this defect, 1839.—Believes that the defect was not 
earlier remedied on account of the expense involved 
in the alteration, 1840.—As Keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities is authorized to make unim- 
portant alterations, which do not involye much 
expense ; but if material alterations, involving con- 
siderable expense, are requisite, should apply to 
the Trustees for their sanction, 1842.—The frieze 
of the Parthenon, at the end of the Athenian Gal- 
lery, not arranged in accordance with witness’s 
agreement with Sir Richard Westmacott; but 
this arose from an accidental misunderstanding, 
1843.—Never interferes or gives orders to Sir 
Richard Westmacott’s men without the express 
permission of Sir Richard himself, 1844.—On all 
occasions when Sir Richard has been instructed to 
carry on any operation by the Trustees, he has most 
freely and candidly consulted with witness; or when 
witness has made any suggestions, they have al- 
ways been listened to with attention and deference, 
1844. 


(Third examination.)—Has 
been Keeper of Antiquities since 1826, 3152-3.— 
Was for a short time previously second in this 
department, 3154.—Witness’s duties are to keep 
the antiquities and coins and ethnographical col- 
lections in order, and to look out for desirable 
acquisitions for the Museum, 3155.— Reports 
monthly to the Trustees on the business of his 
department, 3156-57——Has applied for personal 
conferences when witness considered the business 
ofsuch a character as to render verbal communica- 
tion desirable, but such requests not granted as 
matters of course, 3159.—Has several times been 
denied personal interviews with the Trustees, 7d. 
—Inconvenience has resulted from his application 
not having been granted on these occasions, 3160.— 
Makes such application to the Trustees in writing, 
in the ordinary way, through the Principal Libra- 
rian, 3162.—The last refusal dated 9 October 1847, 
Was accompanied with an intimation that confer- 
ences with officers were inconvenient, and might be 
quoted-as a precedent, 3166, 3169.—This communi- 
cation made by the Principal Librarian, at that 
time acting as Secretary, 3167.—Does not recollect 
having made a formal request upon any other occa-~ 
sion, but merely intimated to the Principal Libra- 
rian his desire to offer verbal explanations to the 
Trustees, 3172-73.—Has no reason to suppose that 
any reports are suppressed, but has no actual know- 
ledge of their being read to the Trustees, 3176.— 
Believes that everything submitted to the Trustees 
by the officers of the establishment is fairly laid 
before them, 3177.—Before purchasing valuable 
additions, would make a special report to the Trus- 
tees, stating the value of the acquisition, and its 
probable cost to the Museum, 3179.—This report 
communicated to the Trustees through the Prin- 
cipal Librarian, 3181.—The answer comes from the 
Trustees, signed by the Secretary, 3182.—The 
answer, in most cases, sent within a few days, and 
with not more delay than was to be expected in a 
large establishment, where there are numerous 
minutes to be transcribed, 3183—-Where the 
Trustees have differed from witness in Opinion as 
to the expediency of making acquisitions, they 
have not usually assigned any reasons for it, but 
simply that the purchase was declined, or some 
such answer, 3184.—When a conference was de- 
sired with witness, it has generally been with the 
view of getting further explanation, 3185.—This 


system altogether very unsatisfactory, 7b. — The 
chief of a department ought on all occasions to be 
present at the Board when the affairs of his depart- 
ment are under discussion, 3186.—This opinion 
limited to the general management of departments, 
and does not extend to special circumstances, 3187. 
—Evidence relative to the salaries and designations 
of officers in witness’s department, 3190-94.—As 
to alterations in the department, 3192-93.—There 
alterations not made with witness’s knowledge or 
consent, 3194-3202.—Present staff of the depart- 
ment, 3203.—One situation which it is desirable 
te fill up vacant for the last six months, 3204-9,— 
Has reported this vacancy to the Trustees several 
times, and urged that it should be filled up, but 
has received no reply, 3203-08.—Mr. Birch is Under- 
Keeper of Antiquities, but entered in Mr. Dun- 
combe’s return as ‘“ Assistant Keeper ;” latterly 
the word “ Librarian’’ has been abandoned, and 
the words “‘ Keeper” and ‘ Under Keeper” sub- 
stituted, 3211.—His salary is 400/. a year, 3212.— 
Detailed evidence in respect of the salaries and 
duties of the other officers of the department, 3213- 
26.—Three gentlemen upon witness’s staff have 
received university educations, and until lately, the 
wages of the two seniors have been 14s. per diem, 
and for the junior 12s. for every day actually em- 
ployed, 3224-26.—Candidates for situations have 
testimonials fer general ability, but not special tes- 
timonials in reference to the department they 
desire to occupy, 3230.—The assistants in the 
Printed Book Department not generally persons 
of superior acquirements, or having received uni- 
versity educations, 3232.—-The Trustees have 
sometimes declined to reply to witness’s reports, or 
to adduce reasons for their refusal of his recom- 
mendations, 3238-39.—Was formally informed by 
minute of the Trustees, refusal to assign their rea- 
sons for their decision, 3240-42-—Has requested 
copies of two minutes, one relative to the employ- 
ment of Mr. Burgon, and the other relative to the 
appropriation of the new houses. The Trustees 
refused both requests, 3243.—This answer trans- 
mitted to witness, like the others, signed by the 
Secretary, 3244.—Has reported the vacancy in the 
Coin Room, but recommended no one to fill it. 
It is not usual for witness to recommend to 
vacant situations, 3245.—The business of wit- 
ness’s department now suffering in consequence of 
the incompeteney of the staff, 3248—Appoint- 
ments are made by the three Principal Trustees, 
who are memorialized by the candidates ; witness 
is never consulted, 3250-52.—The complaint of Sir 
Charles Fellows (1686), of the system of misma- 
nagement from no party appearing to possess power 
to remedy defects, applies only to the proceedings in 
relation to the Lycian Room, and not generally to 
other departments, 3253-54.—The Xanthian Mar- 
bles properly belonged to witness’s department, but 
were not at first given into his charge, 3256-59.— 
Their arrangement intrusted to Sir Richard West- 
macott, and when arranged, were, by a formal docu- 
ment, placed under witness’s charge, 3259.—They 
were, to a certain extent, under witness's charge from 
the first, but not formally so placed until they had 
been all arranged, 3260.— No suggestion or objection 
as to their arrangement could therefore be properly 
made to witness, 3263.—The proceedings in refer- 
ence to the Lycian Marbles somewhat at variance 
with the usual course, 3265,—It had hitherto been 
customary for witness to act in connexion with Sir 
R. Westmacott respecting the arrangement of new 
accessions, 7b.—Is decidedly not responsible for 
anything in the Lycian Room, 3267.—Evidence as 
to communications between the Trustees, Sir 
Charles Fellows, and witness, relative to the 
Lycian Marbles, 3269-71.—Sir R. Westmacott 
received permission from the Trustees to take 
moulds of the statues, but this was altogether on 
his own account, 3273.—This permission confined 
to the marbles of the Parthenon, 3274. — Since 
then a regular moulder has been appointed to the 
Museum, and he is now under witness’s authority, 

275.—Any person wishing to have a cast of any 
object of which there is not a mould existing, 
makes known his wishes to the Trustees through 
the Secretary; that request is communicated to 
witness, who reports whether the mould can be 
made safely and with propriety or not, and what 
would be the cost, and what would be the cost at 
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which the casts from that mould ought to be sold 
to the purchasers, 3276.—Never originates any 
work for the moulder, 3277.—Description of the 
moulder’s duties, 3278-79.—Witness fixes the price 
at which casts are to be sold; the proceeds of 
the sale are carried to the account of the Mu- 
seum, 3281-82.— Profit not so much an object as 
the diffusion, at a cheap rate, of the copies of 
works of art, 3284.—Expense of Museum in pre- 
paring casts, &c., and rules as to fixing the price 
at which the works are to be sold, 3286.—The ex- 
penses usually greater than the receipts, 3288.— 
Endeavours, in fixing the price, to make the sale 
pay the expenses, 3290.—Proceedings with Trus- 
tees, in reference to the casts, and to the price at 
which they are to be sold to the public, 3292-94.— 
Applications for casts never refused if the work can 
safely admit a mouid to be made, 3295.—Only one 
has been made in bronze, 3296.—As to durability 
of moulds, and the number of impressions they 
will take, 3298.—The attendance of keepers of 
departments at the Board of Trustees would, 
in all probability, lessen the time occupied in 
discussion 3301.—Benefits of such an arrange- 
ment, %.—The Board liable to contradic- 
tory decisions from the irregular attendance of 
Trustees, 3305. — Regularity of attendance more 
effectually ensured by limiting the numbers of the 
governing body, 7b.—Constituting the heads of de- 
partments members of the Board would be a 
greater improvement, 3306.—The present Board of 
Trustees partially a scientific Board, 3308.—The 
12th Rule ordering three permanent Sub-ccmmit- 
tees of the Trustees for Manuscripts and Printed 
Books, for Natural History, and fur Antiquities 
and Prints, practically in abeyance, 3311.—Always 
supposed that all the Trustees were members of 
every board if they chose to attend, 3313.—Is never 
informed, after a meeting of Trustees, who was 
present at the Board, 3315.—Does not know by 
what particular Trustees any question affecting 
witness’s department may have deen decided, 3316. 
—Attendance of Trustees very variable, 3317.— 
Knows of no practical inconvenience from this 
cause, 3318.—Would rather that the affairs of the 
department should be administered by a constant 
instead of a fluctuating body, 3319.— Does not 
think any advantage would arise from the appoint- 
ment of a scientific Board, 3320.—Scientific or 
literary attainments not essential and necessary 
qualifications in a Trustee, 3321.—The coins and 
medals now in the coin-room intended to be exhibited, 
3322.—Their exhibition delayed in consequence of 
the incomplete state of the building, 3324.—It is also 
in contemplation to have a room for the exhibition 
of British antiquities, 3325-26.—Evidence as to the 
appointment, qualifications, and training of assist- 
ants, 3328.—The Principal Trustees usually ap- 
point those recommended to them, if competent 
and having good testimonials, 3330-33.—in ob- 
taining assistants, wifness’s object has been to get 
young men with University educations, and favour- 
able references as to their attainments and conduct, 
3336. 


Hawkins, £., sq. (Fourth examination.)—Explanation 


of his former evidence in repiy to questions from 
3248 to 3251, in reference to communication be- 
tween the Trustees and witness as to new appoint- 
ments of officers, 3850, 3854-3857.—Considers the 
head of a department not more competent than 
any other person to judge of the qualification of 
candidates for inferior situations in his particular 
department, 3859.—Complains of the inconvenient 
arrangement of the Medal Rooms; accommoda- 
tion described, and inconveniences resulting there- 
from, 3853.—This matter illustrates the question 
respecting the communications between the Trus- 
tees and the officers, the point upon which witness 
examined on a former occasion, and is one of 
the cases where an unreserved communication and 
personal interviews with the Trustees would have 
obviated these and other inconveniences in this 
room, 2. 


Hawkins, Edward, Esq. (¥ifth examination.)—The ge- 


neral catalogue of the library the only means the 
public possess of becoming acquainted with the 
works connected with witness’s department, 5358- 
60.—A special catalogue would be most useful 
5361.—The officers of the department have no 
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greater facilities in procuring books from the library 
than the public, 5365.—As there is no archaiolo- 
gical catalogue, the student must first state what 
book he wants before he can get it, 5366—Has 
never suggested to the Trustees the compilation of 
a classed catalogue, 5369.—Sees no difficulty, be- 
yond the amount of labour required to be em- 
ployed upon it, in producing such a catalogne, 
5370-71.—An alphabetical index of ma‘ters most 
wanted, 5374.—Could not undertake the prepa- 
ration of such a catalogue, and at the same time 
carry on the regular business of the Museum, 5377. 
—Such a catalogue unquestionably wanted at the 
present time, 5379.—Difficulty of defining the 
boundaries of some of the subjects in a classed 
catalogue, 5380.—A general catalogue would not 
be superseded by a class catalogue, 5331.—A 
catalogue, to show the contents of the library, is 
really wanted, 5383.—Repetitions must necesarily 
occur in the classed catalogues for the several 
departments, where books comprise two or rnore 
subjects, 5384.—A collection of classed catalogues 
would be no rule for a general catalogue, 5385.—lf 
an index of all books were prepared, up to 1848, he 
would have no difficulty in keeping it up after- 
wards, 5389.—The continuation of an index an 
easy matter; the difficulty being its first construc- 
tion, 5391.—A departmental library in progress of 
formation, 5394.—100/. a-year granted for this 
purpose, 5395,—These books must all have a direct 
bearing upon the subjects connected with the 
department, being, in fact, tools to work with, 5397. 
—Expensive works, on account of their limited 
means, would be procured from the general library, 
5398.—All works on coins and medals purchased 
for the department, 5400. 


(Sixth examination.)—Wit- 
ness’s present staff consists of a keeper and under- 
keeper, three assistants, and two supernumeraries ; 
one supernumerary being expressly for coins and 
medals, and the other for making casts, and 
keeping various objects in repair, 8000.—Names 
of the three assistants and two supernumeraries, 
8001-5.— Length of service of the supernume- 
yaries, 8006.—They could not be dispensed with, 
being both exceedingly useful, 8007. — Would 
desire to see their appointments made permanent, 
£009.—Does not consider a permanent staff of 
five assistants by any means too large, 8011. 
Has endeavoured to obtain the services of young 
gentlemen from the Universities, to train them 
for the partiuclar service of the department, 
8012.—Mr. Burgon added as a supernumerary 
on account of his great experience in numis- 
matics, particularly in Greek coins, 7b. — Does 
not consider a special education necessary as a 
qualification, 8013.— Special qualification ob- 
tained by a course of training in the business of 
the department, ib.—The experience acquired as 
supernumerariées upon probation the proper quali- 
fication for the office of assistant, 8014.—Should 
report to the Trustees the incompetency of any 
persons who did not profit by the preliminary in- 
struction, 8015.—Mr. Oldfield, the new assistant, 
received a University education, §016.— He brought 
with him, as did the other assistants, testimonials 
of talent, attainment, and industry, $018.—These 
testimonials fully borne out by their services in the 
Museum, 8019.—They are remunerated by daily 
wages for every day actually employed, 8021.—At 
the expiration of five years they will receive 200 
guineas a-year, and the senior assistant 30/. a-year 
more after fifteen years’ service, 8024.—The assist- 
ant keeper has 400/, a-year, to which one of the 
assistants would be promoted on a vacancy, 8026. 
— They have no pension or retired allowance, 
8027. — Objects to the system of paying these 
gentlemen ; it is offensive to them, and dis- 
agreeable to the head of the department, 8031.— 
Does not think the payment sufficient under 
any circumstances, 8035.—No inducement held 
out to them to continue in the service of the Mu- 
seum, 2).—Classical attainments and some know- 
ledge of Oriental languages requisite in the de- 
partment, 8038.—The officers of the department 
competent to the discharge of their duties in this 
respect, 8039.—Extent of their knowledge of 
continental museums, 8040.—Some of them should 
occasionally visit foreign museums, 8041.— The 
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funds of the Trustees would be properly appro- 
priated for such a purpose, 8042. —The officers 
employed in describing, classifying, and arranging 
for public use all acquisitions, and to acquire a 
knowledge of them, for the purpose of affording 
information if asked for, 8043.—Importance of 
allowing the officers to have separate studies adja- 
cent to and opening into the medal room, for the 
purpose of carrying on their duties, 8044.—The 
department at present without this accommodation, 
8045.—Defective state of the room appropriated to 
the exhibition of coins, gems, and valuable objects, 
8047.—The formation of a departmental library 
now slowly progressing, 8049.— About 1004. a- 
year appropriated to this service, 8050.—Delays in 
getting books from the library consequent upon 
the new arrangements, 8051.—By increasing the 
departmental library, this evil would be less felt, 
8052.—Desires a small increase in the grant for 
the departmental library until such time as certain 
standard works are obtained, 8054.—An entire set 
of the classics and some expensive illustrated 
works most usually wanted, 8055.—Nearly all the 
works wanted by witness for departmental pur- 
poses are in the Museum library, 8058.—Expense 
of numismati¢ engravings considerably diminished 
of late years by mechanical contrivances, 8059.— 
The ruling process applied only to casts, not to 
coins, 8061-2. — Alteration in the system of nego- 
tiating for purchases much wanted, 8063.—The 
delay in sending answers to offers objectionable to 
the owners, ib—Weeks sometimes elapse be- 
tween the tender and reply, 8064.—Large collec- 
tions sometimes lost on account of this delay, 8066. 
~ The delay, when occurring, caused by the mass 
of business before the Trustees, 8669.—The agents 
of Government abroad render no assistance to 
the Museum in procuring collections or articles ; 
many things lost for want of such help, i.— 
The agents of foreign Governments contribute 
largely to the additions to the collections of 
their respective countries, 8070.—The agents of the 
British Government abroad should be instructed 
to give assistance for the purpose of increasing the 
value of the collection in the Museum, 8073.—No 
acquisitions received from any of the Governments 
from Affganis‘an, or that part of the world, 8075. 
The East India Company lately got very large 
acquisitions of coins, 8076.—Presents occasionally 
received from private individuals, 8077.From the 
Duke of Northumberland, Sir Everard Home, 
Mr. Stothard, and others. For many other valu- 
able acquisitions, viz., the Lycian, Budrun, and 
Nimroud sculptures, the institution is indebted, at 
least in the first instance, to private enterprise, 1. 
—The collection of coins considerably increased 
by the additions from the East India Company’s 
collection, §078.—All acquisitions within the last 
three years registered in the department, 8082.— 
They were formerly registered by a person from 
the Secretary’s office ; witness undertook the regis- 
tration to avoid the delay consequent on the old 
arrangement, 8083.— Nature of communications 
with the Trustees, through the Secretary, relative 
to the funds to be granted for witness’s department, 
8088.—Cannot accurately estimate what funds will 
be wanted, because he cannot tell what particular 
purchases will cost, i+.—Recommends particular 
purchases to the Trustees, with an estimate of the 
cost, together with an account of the supposed 
unappropriated balance, 8089.—An exact account 
could only be prepared in the Secretary’s office, 
8089-96.—Observations upon the mode of keep- 
ing the accounts of moneys granted, and expended 
for each department, in explanation of witness’s 
difficulty of affording correct statements of the 
funds of his department, 8096-104.—Objects to 
the practice of requiring accounts from the heads 
of departments which can only be furnished pro- 
perly from the Secretary’s office, 8104.—Sums of 
money out of the annual grant sometimes ex- 
pended abroad by a Trustee without the knowledge 
of the officer of the department for which the pur- 
chase was made, whose return of the supposed 
balance by such means might be several hundred 
pounds wrong, 8105-09.—No inconvenience would 
arise from this practice, if the keeper of the depart- 
ment were duly advised of it, 8109.—No money 
passes through witness’s hands in payment of 
articles purchased, 8110,—Medals not open to the 


public so unreservedly as the collection of antiqui- 
ties and other objects, 8118—Never heard of any 
complaints on this account, 8119.—Believes the 
present system of exhibiting medals gives general 
Satisfaction, 8120.—It might be improved by ex- 
hibiting a short series in a room to which the 
public could have free access, ib.—In the pre- 
sent state of the buildings, does not know where 
accommodation for such a purpose could be found, 
$121.—Considers this of sufficient importance to be 
considered in the event of further arrangements being ° 
projected, 8122.—Should desire to exhibit a com- 
plete skeleton collection, with the help of the Synop- 
sis, to enable any one to understand the system of 
the coinage of the past and present time, 8123.— 
Would not exhibit cameos and other gems, because 
these cculd not be examined without handling 
them ; would make a series of impressions of these, 
8124.—Many valuable bronzes are freely exhi- 
bited, under glass cases, 8126.— Believes that 
similar collections on the Continent are not gene- 
rally so accessible as the collection in the Museum, 
8128.—In Paris, a series of coins and medals are 
exhibited in the public room under glass cases, 
/.—Time of assistants seriously interrupted by 
the visitors, 8129.—The collection, so far as com- 
pleted, satisfactory as to arrangement, numbering, 
and labelling, 8131.—Some of the collections, from 
want of room, are in great confusion, 7b. §132.— 
The Roman sculptures, the Nimroud sculptures, 
and the British antiquities, all in confusion from 
this cause; the other collections all want more 
space, 8133.—Does not know whether any ar- 
rangements for the accommodation of the Nimroud 
sculptures are under the consideration of the Trus- 
tees, 8134.—The buildings in progress do not pro- 
vide for these sculptures, 8136.—Additional rooms 
beyond those at present contemplated, required for 
them, 8137.—The last arrival from Nimroud now 
under witness’s charge, 8138.—Looks upon the 
present arrangement as altogether temporary, 
8139.—Statement of the alterations proposed by 
witness in respect of these works, 8140.—The 
collection of British antiquities, at present very 
small, but crowded for want of space, 8144.— 
Considers a collection of British antiquities should 
occupy a very prominent place in the’ British Mu- 
seum, 8145.—Such a collection, worthy of the 
country and of the Museum, would take up con- 
siderable space, 8146.—Knows of no country which 
affords so large a field for collections of medieval 
antiquities as the British Islands, 8147—Denmark 
approaches nearest, and is even superior in some 
respects to Britain in these antiquities, 8147-48.— 
The north of Europe rich in Celtie antiquities par- 
ticularly in stone, 8150-51.— Comparison of the 
collection of antiquities in the Museum with foreign 
collections, 8152.—In Greek sculpture, superior to 
all the world; in Roman, inferior to some; in 
bronzes, high ; in Egyptian, deficient in some of 
the larger objects; in vases, good as a general 
historical collection, but deficient in rich gems, 
8156.—A catalogue of vases prepared jointly by 
witness and Mr. Birch, is now in the press under 
the superintendence of Mr. Newton, 8158.—All 
the Roman and Assyrian sculptures are catalogued, 
but unarranged from want of accomnfodation, 8159. 
—The room to which the British Antiquities are to 
be removed is large enough for the present collec- 
tion, 8163.—Witness’s salary increased in 1837, from 
425l.a year to 6000. ayear, anda residence, 8166.— 
The alterationsin the department since 1835, are the 
removal of the prints and the addition of the Ethno- 
graphical Collection, 8171.—This collection consists 
of habits, tools, implements, and dresses, &e. used 
by other nations, chiefly by the very early uncul- 
tivated nations, 7.—This collection very incom- 
plete; to make it really useful, much more space 
ought to be appropriated to it, than can by any pos- 
sibility be granted under the existing arrangements, 
8173-74.—Some additions made to this collection 
by presents, but very little by purchases, 8175.— 
Has not recommended to the Trustees to spend 
money upon this department, on account of the 
space a good collection would require, 8176.—By 
British antiquities, includes all found within the 
British Islands, including Roman, 8179.—The col- 
lection of British medieval antiquities very small, 
8180.—Thinks it advisable, within certain limits, to 
continue this collection in the Department of Anti- 
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quities, 818].—Would exclude armour on account 
of the collection in the Tower, 8182.—Would re- 
tain a series of weapons, because those could be 
got at little expense, and be in a small compass, 
8183.—An ethnographical collection not necessarily 
connected with the Museum, but thinks it an ex- 
ceedingly desirable collection to form in a proper 
place, and under proper circumstances, 8186.—It 
might very properly form an entirely separate 
establishment and collection, 8187. — Objects 
which ought to be placed in such a collection, 
8188-93. — The Lycian room not large enough 
to contain a good collection of British antiqui- 
ties, 8194-95.—The additions in the department 
since 1846 are about 2,700 coins, a very consider- 
able number of bronzes, vases, and sculptures, 
including the Lycian and Budrun Marbles, 8196. 
—The accounts of the expenditure of the depart- 
ments all kept in the Secretary’s office, 8198.— 
Some of the rooms containing sculpture badly 
lighted, 8199.—The large central saloon, contain- 
ing some of the Roman sculpture, very badly 
lighted, 8200.—Was not consulted as to the con- 
struction of this room, 8201.—If consulted, should 
have suggested such alterations as would have ex- 
hibited the collection to greater advantage, 8204, 
—Consuls and ministers abroad might be furnished 
with instructions from the Trustees, if the Govern- 
ment thought proper to require their services in 
procuring additions to the Museum, 8206-9. — 
Thinks it would be dangerous toinvest them with 
discretionary power as to purchases, without speci- 
fic instructions, 8210-1. — Their instructions should 
be so worded as to prevent their purchasing things 
of little value, or not required in the Museum, 
8212.—The more prudent course would be to in- 
struct them to take steps to obtain information as 
to the existence and probability of coming into the 
market of objects of value, 8216.—The Budrun 
sculptures acquired through the exertions of Sir 
Stratford Canning, 8219.—The delays in replying 
to offers of articles for sale rests with the Trustees, 
witness cannot offer any suggestion in reference 
thereto, 8220-21.—Is prohibited from spending 
more than 5/. in purchases at one time, without 
reference to the Trustees, 8223.—Thinks this 
limit might be advantageously extended, 8225. 
— Observations upon the advantages resulting 
from an annual visit of inspection of foreign 
museums by one of the officers of the department, 
§227.—Thinks the travelling expenses would be 
more than saved by the advantages which would be 
obtained, 8230.—Mr. Newton’s valuable report on 
the museums of Italy, last year, an instance of the 
advantages of such a course, 8231.—Mr. Newton 
travelled at his own expense, being away nearly 
three months, by permission of the Trustees, 8231-33. 
—The coins and medals exhibited only to those 
persons specially introduced, 8234.—For general 
exhibition proposes to get an extensive series elec- 
trotyped, and exhibit the obverse and reverse at the 
same time, 8235.—Preparations already made for 
this process, 8236.—They will be exhibited under 
glasses, 8237.—There are but few duplicates of 
coins in the department, 8238.—Formerly sold the 
duplicates purchased, but never those presented, 
8239.—There has been no sale of duplicates for 
seven years—there are none now worth selling, 
8241-3. — Never makes exchanges, 8244.—Has no 
general printed catalogue of the coins and medals ; 
there are some catalogues of parts of the collection, 
8245.—Never heard any one express a wish to have 
a catalogue of the coins and medals in the Museum, 
8246.—There are general catalogues of almost all 
the collections, there is a very large and extensive 
general catalogue of Greek coins, and numerous 
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lection, 8255.—Part of the ground best adapted 
for them now occupied by other buildings, 7b.— 
North-west of the Egyptian room now the print- 
room, and rooms for offices, the site suggested, 8256. 
Tf additions are now made to the Nineveh marbles, 
there is not even temporary accommodation for 
them, 8260.—Without additional buildings these 
marbles cannot be exhibited, 8261.—A gallery could 
be built north of the Elgin room, and along- 
side the Egyptian room, capable of holding a 
holding a considerable number, 7b. — This space 
now altogether unoccupied, 7b.— Pointed this out to 
-Mr. Smirke, who seemed to think the subject a 
feasible one, 8264.—Such a gallery would hold con- 
siderably more than the present collection of Ni- 
neveh Marbles, 8266.—Information of valuable 
antiquities abroad coming into the market would 
be transmitted to witness by his correspondents, 
and by him submitted to the Trustees, 8267.— 
Received no reply to his recommendations to 
the Trustees of June, 1847, respecting the mode of 
paying his assistants, 8269.—Attaches great value 
to the formation of an early British collection, 
similar to the Royal collection of Scandinavian an- 
tiquities at Copenhagen, 8271-72.—The utensils and 
weapons now used by the South Sea islanders very 
similar, if not identical with the very ancient weapons 
in the Museum, 8273.—A modern collection of 
utensils, in juxtaposition with those of antiquity, 
would form an interesting exhibition, 8274.—Should 
be disposed to limit it to objects illustrative of the 
antiquities of Britain, 8275.—With that view only 
would admit objects of modern construction, 8277. 
—The finer marbles appear to be deteriorating, 
from the action of the atmosphere and smoke of 
London, but they have sustained no real injury 
at present from these causes, 8278-9. — Cleaning 
them only polishes the dirt upon them, 8280-1. — 
Has had no communications with respect to 
Egyptian obelisks, 8282.—There is an obelisk now 
lying in Egypt, at the disposal of this country, 2b.— 
Has heard from general conversation, that the 
cost of bringing it over would be more than it 
is worth, 8284.—It would be a fine object in front 
of the Museum, 8286.—Has frequently to consult 
the library for books in connexion with the business 
of his department. In consequence of the great 
delay in getting books, the officers usually go them- 
selves to the library in preference to sending any 
of the attendants, 8289-90.— The delay much 
greater than formerly, in consequence of the new 
arrangements, 8292.—Present and former practice 
of getting books from the library described, 
8293-99.—Has a tolerable catalogue of numismatic 
books, but no general catalogue of works relating 
to antiquities, 8295. 


Heaps or DerartmEnts.—(See Keepers of Depart- 
ments.) 


Hodgson, Mr. Edmund. (Analysis of his evidence. )— 
Has been many years empioyed as a book salesman 
in Fleet-street, 7082.—Has had considerable experi- 
ence in cataloguing libraries or parcels of books for 
sale, 7083.—Has catalogued and sold books equal 
to the value of the Museum Library, 2.—To make 
anew general alphabetical catalogue of the Museum 
Library, would take many years; but if witness were 
allowed to use the existing catalogues, and other 
materials already prepared, the labour would be 
greatly diminished, 7084.—Estimates that by using 
the existing catalogues, and slips, and titles, now 
prepared, he could get a catalogue of the library 
ready for press, by six months, and by six or nine 
months more the catalogue might be printed, 7086. 
—Estimates from his past experience in such 
matters, that, by taking all the materials so far 


catalogues of Roman coins, 7b.—Description of as they are completed, the cost of preparing the i, 
these catalogues, 8247.—Mr. Newton’s report on catalogue for press would be between 5,000, 
the foreign collections transmitted to the Trustees, and 6,0002., 7088.—Could not undertake to make 
§248.—All the collections in witness’s department an entirely new catalogue of the library under ii 
are open to the public, except coins and medals and many years, but taking the work as it is now in ay 
2, 


objects of intrinsic value, 8249.—A letter of intro- 
duction from any known person to witness, or the 
assistants, would suffice to admit strangers to the 
coins and medals, 8250.—Hopes shortly to receive 
additions to the Nineveh Marbles, 8252.—To keep 
up the system of historical arrangement, these 
marbles should be placed near the present Egyp- 
tian room, 8253.—Difficulties exist as to these 
works, owing to the extent of the expected col- 


progress, could get it ready for press in eight or 
ten months, 7089.—How witness would proceed in 
incorporating the different catalogues and slips, 2b. 
—Thinks without any assistance from the Museum, 
that he could complete it in 12 months, 7091.—The 
services of the attendants of the library, accus- 
tomed to the work, would necessarily facilitate the 
work and shorten the time, 7092.—The slips 
referred to by witness are those catalogued but 
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not placed, 7.—Complains that a new edition 
of Hughes’s continuation of the History of 
England,” published in July, 1846, in 7 volumes 
octavo, and delivered under the Copyright Act at 
the Museum on the 18th of July of that year, has 
never been brought into the library, 7093.—Pro- 
duces a receipt signed by an officer of the Museum 
to prove its delivery, 7.—Has searched the cata- 
logue for this book without suecess, and Mr. Cates 
has acknowledged that the book was not in the 
library, 2b.—It is not in the library at the present 
moment, 7).—Thinks the public have a title to 
speedy access to all books sent in under the Copy- 
right Act, 7096.—Considers it not only practicable 
but very easy to make arrangements to have all 
books so sent in accessible to readers within three 
months after delivery, 7097.—Cannot speak accu- 
rately as to the number of books which could be 
catalogued and prepared for the press in one day, 
7098.—Witness employs two clerks experienced on 
similar service, each having the assistance of a boy, 
and each clerk can catalogue 200 articles in a day, 
ib.—Sees no difficulty whatever (provided adequate 
accommodation or shelf-room is provided) in keep- 
ing up the catalogue of new acquisitions within a 
very limited period after their delivery at the 
Museum, 7099—-The facility of cataloguing mainly 
dependent upon the facilities of placing them away, 
7b.—Has estimated the cost of the labour in ar- 
ranging the catalogue but not the cost of printing 
it, 7101.—The catalogues of the different works 
he has sold in the last 25 years, collected toeether, 
make a thick octavo volume each vear, 7102.— 
These catalogues all written by two persons, ib.— 
Witness an anctioneer, and his business confined 
to the sale of books and properties connected with 
literature, 7104.—Never made any catalogues except 
for sale of books by auction, 7106. — Detailed 
description of the plan adopted by witness in pre- 
paring his catalogues, 7107.—In his system every 
book is only once entered, 7108.—Evidence as to 
witness’s knowledge of the progress made up to the 
present time in the catalogue, 7114-15. — Relies 
more upon his long practical experience as a book- 
vendor than upon any other evidence in estimating 
the time and cost of preparing the catalogue for 
press, 7116. 

HunrTerian Correction :— 
This collection, purchased by Parliament, and 
presented, under certain conditions, to the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Owen, 2717.— Conditions 
of presentation, 7b. 2717.—Benefits derived from 
the performance of those conditions, 7b, 2717.— 
This collection the basis of the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, ib. 2717.—(See also Mu- 
seum of Royal College of Surgeons.) 

IcurHyotocicaL CoLttection.—(See Zoological Col- 
lection.) 

Imprests :— 
The Secretary receives imprests from the moneys 
voted by Parliament for the payment of salaries, 
miscellaneous expenses, &c., Ellis, 213; Forshall, 
400.—Has received as imprest as much as 20001. 
at one time, £il’s, 206.—There may have been 
occasions when witness has received 6000J. or 
70001, or even larger sums, at one time, Forshall, 
402.—At every meeting, or as often as occasion 
may require, applies foran imprest, and states the 
grounds on which it is required, 7b. 416.—For- 
merly imprests were made to the Keeper of Printed 
Books, Panizzi, 4128.—(See also Secretary to the 
Trustees.) 

Income AND EXPENDITURE OF THE Musrum.—(See 
Revenue and Expenditure.) 
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An index of matters an alphabetical arrangement 
of all words indicating the subject, Panizzi, 9881. 
—Such an index intended to be prepared as a 
supplemental addition to the new alphabetical 
catalogue, Edwards, 4921.—Mr. Panizzi favour- 
able to this project, and intends, if allowed, and 
has time, to carry it out, Cureton, 7926.—This 
index intended to be a classified list referring 
under the several subjects to the alphabetical 
entries in the different volumes, Edwards, 4922-23. 
—Such an index to the new alphabetical cata- 
logue could be made without reference to the 
books themselves, where the titles are full, but 
not otherwise, Cureton, 7924.—It could be made 
more full, and consequently more useful, in 
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~ year, ib, 1849. 


continued. 
proportion to the fulness of the general cata- 
logue, ib. 7927.—An index toa short-titled cata- 
logue less useful than to one of full titles, Panizzi, 
4105.—Such an index necessarily very imperfect, 
Edwards, 5956.—An index of matters to a good 
alphabetical catalogue of great use, Panizzi, 4105. 
—It is most desirable, Cureton, 7923.—The Dean 
of Christchurch, one of the most Jearned men in 
Europe, and certainly one of the best bibliogra- 
phers, of the same opinion, 7b. 7923.—It not only 
shows the subjects in the catalogue, but also in 
a great degree obviates the necessity for cross- 
references, 7b. 7923——Considers the new cata- 
logue will be incomplete without it, Mdwards, 
4921. — Without the classified index it will be of 
litile use to the higher class of students, 7b. 5967; 
Cureton, 7923.—It would remove the incon- 
venience and the objections against the uniform 
principle of cataloguing anonymous works, Cure- 
fon, 7928; Parry, 7332.—It is essential to ren- 
dering the alphabetical catalogue complete as a 
means of studying subjects in the Museum, 
Panizzt, 9890.—An index of matters could not be 
commenced until the catalogue to which it refers 
is far advanced, if not wholly completed, ib. 4106. 
——Thinks it could be commenced before the com- 
pletion of the catalogue, Edwards, 4924; Panizzi, 
9891.—It could be made in little time after the 
completion of the catalogue, perhaps concurrently 
with it, Parry, 7348.—It might be begun and car- 
ried on to a considerable extent with the alpha- 
betical catalogue, but should be finally revised 
when that is completed, Cureton, .7929.—Cannot 
understand in what way an index of matters can 
be useful in finding works in an alphabetical 
catalogue, Madden, 7438; Croker, 8727—Persons 
desirous of consulting a book, of which the subject 
only is known, may obtain the required informa- 
tion more easily from an index of matters to an 
alphabetical catalogue than by any other means, 
Panizzi, 7869.—In an index of matters nothing is 
left to discretion, so far as the order is concerned. 
and the entries being short, cross-references are 
in a great measure avoided, and the dissection of 
the title into different parts enables every word 
giving a clue to the subject to be entered in its 
proper place, 7b, 9869. 


INDEX TO THE MINUTES OF THE TRUSTEES :— 


An index upon one uniform plan to all the Minutes 
of the Proceedings of the Trustees much wanted 
at the present time, Forshall, 1850.—The duty of 
Secretary in former times having been discharged 
in rotation by the chiefs of departments, the 
minutes and indices were prepared by different 
persons and upon different principles, 7b. 1850.— 
Ts anxious to obtain a complete index of all the 
proceedings of the Trustees from the foundation of 
the Museum, and has made several attempts to 
prepare it, but without success, 7b. 1850.—Con- 
siders it part of the Secretary’s duty to make this 
index, and if sufficient assistance were afforded, 
should complete it, 2. 1850.—Such an index diffi- 
cult to make, on account of the mass of multifarious 
business recorded in the Minutes, and the uncer- 
tainty under what head precisely to place some of 
the transactions, 7b. 1850.—The Minutes of Gene- 
ral Meetings, and of the Standing Committee, are 
completely indexed upon slips down to the present 
time, but not yet entered into the volume, 76.1842. 
The arrears of unentered slips not more than a 
The Sub-Committee Minutes not 
indexed so far, but there is no great arrear even 
upon them, 2b. 1850. 


Inpex or Marrers ro ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUES: Inglis, Sir R. H,, Bart., M.P. (Analysis of his evidence.) 


—Accepted the office of Trustee in December, 1834, 
10029.—The returns of witness’s attendance included 
in the Appendix, 10030.—The ordinary business of 
the Museum managed by a Standing Committee of 
15 Trustees, under the statutes of 1833, and after- 
wards continued by the statutes of 1839, 10032-3. 
—Believes the rule, in respect of the Standing 
Committee, was continued, because it worked well, 
and that there was no reason for discontinuing it, 
10033.—The Standing Committee, although con- 
sisting nominally of 15 Trustees only, yet practically 
does consist of a much greater number, 7—Was 
not aware that the Standing Committee was not 
appointed year by year, until he saw it so stated in 
the evidence, 10034.—Considered the tacit consent 
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of the general body of Trustees sufficient authority 
for the continuance of the system, without any 
formal entry of names, 7b—The Trustees having 
the power to alter the law, if they had felt it ne- 
cessary, by formally directing the draft of a new 
statute, did year by year, for nearly 100 years, 
sanction that indirectly and tacitly which they 
might have sanctioned formally, 10035.—Every 
member of the trust not merely eligible, but was 
almost invited to become a member of the Standing 
Committee if he should think fit ; this Committee, 
therefore, not an exclusive body, 7b.—These sta- 
tutes are framed by the Trustees themselves, with- 
out appeal, 10036.—By neglecting formally to re- 
appoint the Standing Committee, no authority has 
been infringed, the Trustees have not disobeyed 
any statute of the land, even if they have. not 
paid sufficient attention to their own statutes, 7d. 
—The returns furnished to the Commissioners 
show the ordinary attendance of the different 
members of the trusts, and what proportion they 
bear to the whole body, from which may be in- 
ferred the probability of a more regular attend- 
ance, by a formal appointment of 15 members, 
10038,— Admits the abstract correctness of the 
opinion that the special appointment of 15 Trustees, 
selected from the general body, on account of their 
experience, knowledge, ability, and leisure, would 
insure more constant attention to the affairs of the 
Museum, and that by such special appointments 
greater individual responsibility would be incurred, 
but believes in practice that the existing system 
insures equal advantages, 10039.—lf the Trustees 
were now to elect 15 of their number, in accordance 
with the theory of management, does not believe 
that they would be able to select persons more able 
or more willing to attend than those who now con- 
stitute the Standing Committee, ib.—The responsi- 
bility of attending to the affairs of the Museum is 
vested in the whole body, Official Trustees, Family 
Trustees, and Elected Trustees, in all, 48 or 49 per- 
sons, 10040.—Each Trustee accepted this duty upon 
his appointment, without delegating it to a Com- 
mittee of 15, 7b.—The high officers of state, who are 
Official Trustees, do not often attend. Names of those 
who have occasionally attended, and beneficial re- 
sults of their attendance, ib.—The other Official Trus- 
tees, such as the last President of the Royal Society, 
President of the Society of Antiquaries, and Pre- 
sident of the Royal College of Physicians, attend 
much more frequently, .—Thinks an examination 
of the returns before meationed will show that the 
attendance was most frequent on the part of the 
Elected Trustees, and that if a selection of 15 were 
made from the whole body, the choice would most 
probably fall upon those who have given the most 
constant attendance, and have hitherto formed the 
Standing Committee, 10041.—Contends that no 
real inconvenience has been caused, or such an 
amount of inconvenience as is implied by the sug- 
gestion of an alteration, from the non-appointment 
of a formal Standing Committee, ib.— Practically, 
though not formally, the business of the Museum 
has been conducted by exactly such a body of 15 
described in the statutes as a Standing Committee 
as would be the case if they had been so called 
and especially elected thereto, 10042.— Admits 
that it would have been more consistent with the 
principle and the theory of the constitution of the 
Museum to have altered the rule than to have in- 
fringed it, and at the same time allowed it to re- 
main, 10045.—Witness again calls attention to the 
fact that whether the Trustees were right or wrong 
in retaining this statute without adhering to it, yet 
by so doing they violated no obligation in reference 
to any external authority, but merely superseded 
the operation of a statute made by themselves for 
their own government, 7.—The summonses to 
Trustees to attend meetings do not, except on very 
special occasions, specify the business to be trans- 
acted, 10946.—Two copies of the agenda prepared 
for Chairman and Secretary, 10047.—Has almost 
invariably read the paper of the agenda before 
commencing the business of the day, ib.—This 
could not be prepared earlier, as much of the bu- 
siness to be transacted is only communicated to 
them a few hours before the meeting; bills for 
payment, for instance, not delivered to the Secre- 
tary until the night before, 10048.—The Secretary, 
with the utmost exertions on his part (and no 
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officer could make greater or more willing exer- 
tions than he has made), unable, on this account, 
to prepare the paper of agenda until the morning 
of the meeting, ib.—Has no doubt whatever that 
the Secretary has made frequent representations to 
this effect, and that orders have been sent to the 
heads of departments to have all the materials of 
the business of the Trustees lodged within a given 
time before their known meetings, 10049.—Bills 
submitted for payment always have the signature 
of the head of the department for which the pur- 
chase is made before they are ordered for payment, 
10051.—The substantial accuracy of these accounts 
‘verified by the heads of departments, and their 
clerical accuracy by the clerks in the Secretary’s 
office, 2b.—They have likewise been submitted to 
the examination of the Sub-Committee of Fi- 
nance, 10053.—It would not be possible to give 
formal notice to all the Trustees of the business 
to be transacted for which they are summoned, 
10€58.—The business is taken in order, according 
to the rank of the department, but this custom oc- 
casionaliy deviated from on urgent causes, 7b.— 
A large discretion must be left with the Principal 
Librarian, or with the Secretary, as to what busi- 
ness should, or should not, be pre-announced, 7d. 
—There would be no difficulty in announcing to 
the Trustees three days, or even a week before 
their meeting, the ordinary business they would be 
required to transact, but business of importance 
would probably not be in a sufficient state of for- 
wardness to warrant such a communication, 10059. 
—All reports are transmitted through the Prin- 
cipal Librarian with his observations thereon, if 
any are deemed necessary, to the Seeretary, the 
day before the meeting, 10060.—The name of 
Principal Librarian does not properly indicate the 
duties of that officer, 10061.—The chief officer of 
the Museum called by this title in the first Act of 
Parliament establishing the Museum, and repeated 
in every statute of the Trustees, and in every Act 
subsequently passed relating to the Museum, 72b.— 
His functions vastly more extensive than the mere 
name would apply ; he has the general care and 
superintendence of all the collections in the Mu- 
seum, 7.—The business to be brought before the 
Trustees is arranged by the Secretary, whose dis- 
cretion is restricted in reference to precedence of 
particular departments, 10062.—The reports fre- 
quently are very voluminous, 10063.—They are not 
always read over at the meetings, but they have 
lately been much more frequently read over than 
on former occasions, 10064.—The change has taken 
place within the last five years, 10065.—Reports 
not requiring answer or action, read shortly, and 
left open to the inspection of individual Trustees, 
but those requiring action are necessarily all read 
at length, 10066.—The Secretary exercises his dis- 
cretion as to what is, and what is not, necessary to 
be read in extenso, 10066-7. — Similar discretion- 
ary power necessarily left to secretaries of most 
public boards, 10067.—Does not say, in the case of 
the Museum, that one Trustee could not read all 
the reports, but it would be difficult, and not very 
essential for the discharge of the business, 72b.—The 
report, in all cases is before the Trustees, and in- 
stances have occurred where the Secretary has been 
called upon to read reports wm extenso, at the re- 
quest ofa Trustee, which was not at first intended 
to be read more than briefly, 7b. — The Trus- 
tees solely responsible, 10069.— Every member 
of the House of Commons, upon his being elected 
or nominated a Trustee, is at once a member 
of the Finance Committee, ib.—Duty of the Fi- 
nance Committee in respect of the examination of 
accounts for payment, 10071.—Believes that the 
Finance Committee once appointed continues to 
act with the addition of any new members subse- 
quently added, 10075.--The discretion of the Secre- 
tary in respect of reading reports at the meetings 
of the Trustees at length or not, mainly exercised 
with reference to the time the Trustees can allot to 
the various branches of business to be brought be- 
fore them, 10077.—The reports are all formally on 
the table at the meetings of the Trustees, and are 
always at the command of any Trustee who may 
desire to see them, 10078. —On some subjects 
the. reports have occupied the attention of the 
Trustees long after the business has been trans- 
acted, 2.—Ordinarily the Trustees are content 
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with the part selected by the Secretary to be read, 
10079.—A remarkable report of Mr. Gray, the 
keeper of the Department of Natural History, al- 
though postponed from one meeting to another, 
was finally and fully read to the whole body of 
Trustees present, %.—Is not aware that any im- 
portant part of a Report has ever been omitted 
to be read or withdrawn from the consideration of 
the Committee, 10080.—Witness acknowledges, 
with the strongest sense of its value, the impartial 
accuracy with which the Secretary has discharged 
his duty in respect to each department, ib.—The rule 
now, generally speaking, is to read the Report 
mm extenso; it may not always be read on the 
day it is presented, but is usually read at_a subse- 
quent meeting, 10081.—The Principal Librarian 
does not necessarily, or of right, attend the meet- 
ings of Trustees, nor even on ordinary occasions 
without being sent for, 10082-3. — Neither do the 
keepers of departments attend when the business 
of their particular departments is under considera- 
tion, unless the Trustees require further and imme- 
diate information than is contained in the papers 
before them, 10084.—The Principal Librarian, as 
the head, under the Trustees, communicates their 
orders to the keepers of departments, 10085.— 
Believes that the statutes of 1839, relative to the 
appointment of certain Sub-committees, have 
not been literally complied with, 10086.— The 
Trustees, in the exercise of their discretion as 
to the best mode of conducting the business of the 
Museum adopted in 1837, and afterwards in 1839, 
the theory of such Committees, but, on the other 
hand, in the exercise of the same discretion, they 
have not always considered it expedient to carry 
into effect some of their own rules and regulations, 
7b—The proceedings of the Sub-committee on 
Printed Books set forth in the Appendix; the 
Sub-committee on Buildings frequently sits, id. 
—This committee on a somewhat different found- 
ation from the others, inasmuch as it is more 
closely in communication with the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, ib. — This ac- 
counted for from the building of the Museum not 
being committed to the care of the Trustees but 
retained by the Treasury, 7b.—The Lords of the 
Treasury have consequently exercised not only 
the ordinary financial control, but also an official 
and Parliamentary superintendence, i6.—The credit 
of the erection of the south facade due to Lord 
Liverpool’s government 26 years ago, 10087.— 
Minor matters of detail within the interior of the 
building usually proposed by the Trustees, 2d. 
The Trustees, in the winter of 1847, recommended 
to the Government an increase of buildings, but 
their recommendation not complied with, 7.— 
Conceives the Trustees would have been justified 
in declining Mr. Grenville’s magnificent bequest, 
as they had no proper place to receive it, and were 
refused the means of providing one, ib.—Believes 
that the Sub-committees have not been regularly 
appointed under the statutes, 10089.—Can assign 
no other reason than that already given, that those 
who framed those statutes for their own guidance, 
and could at any time have altered or suspended 
them, found the practical advantages anticipated 
from the appointment of Committees obtained 
without any formal appointment, 10091.—The 
Trustees re-enacted the rule relative to their Com- 
mittees in 1839, probably with a view to retain the 
power of distributing the business among their own 
body if future circumstances should render such 
an arrangement expedient, 10092.—Practically 
the individual attendance of Trustees in each dé- 
partment has supplied the necessity of a formal 
appointment of any three of their number for such 
a purpose, 10094.—Believes there are few acting 
Trustees who do not repeatedly visit the different 
departments and watch the progress of each, 7b.— 
The rule imposing the resignation of any elected 
Trustees who shall not have attended for 12 months 
partially acted upon, 7.—Thinks only two such 
cases have occurred, and the steps taken by the 
Trustees led to the place being filled up, 10097.— 
The statutes of 1839 binding upon all the subordi- 
nate members of the establishment, 10099.—There 
1s no resolution or paper of any kind formally sus- 
pending any parts of these statutes, 10101.—Wit- 
ness again urges that as the statutes were not im- 
posed upon the Trustees by any external authority, 


but were framed by themselves for their own 
guidance, they cannot be considered guilty of more 
than a technical error, if an error at all, in practi- 
eally altering them, although they have not for- 
mally recorded such alteration, 10102.—The 
rules suspended more on account of their needless- 
ness than from any other cause, 10103.—These 
statutes and regulations made by the Trustees un- 
der the authority of certain powers vested in them 
by Acts of Parliament, 10106.—Cannot tell whe- 
ther they are communicated to Parliament, or to a 
Secretary of State, or any public functionary, 
10108.—They are printed for the use of the Mu- 
seum, and distributed to each Trustee, and to each 
head of a department, and perhaps to the assistants 
also, 10110.—With the exception of the non-ap- 
pointment of Committees and of visitation, has 
never heard it asserted that the conduct of the 
Trustees has been inconsistent with the rules 
adopted for the guidance of others, 10111.—Sub- 
committees have been appointed in some instances, 
10113.—When not formally named year by year, 
these Committees have consisted of those first ap- 
pointed and of those subsequently added, 10114.— 
All Trustees may attend these Committees, but do 
not vote except especially appointed thereto, 
10115.—The Trustees empowered under the 26th 
of George II. to make bye-Jaws and ordinances for 
the purposes of this Act,10116.—Considers the] 0th 
and 11th statutes permissive in respect of all yisita- 
tions, except the general annual visitation which 
witness deems obligatory, 10118-22.—The Trustees, 
in respect of these visitations, have exercised their 
discretion, and have not carried out their own rules, 
10119,—Presumes that the relaxation of any of the 
Acts and Ordinances framed at a general meeting of 
Trustees by the conduct of the Trustees, whether 
designated Standing Committees or Sub-com- 
mittees, at subsequent, meetings practically sus- 
pends the operation of those laws, 10120.—Again 
repeats, that while he does not defend the course 
adopted by the Trustees, yet contends that no evil 
has arisen from the course pursued, 10121.—Has 
heard that the heads of departments have com- 
plained of the want of a more direct means of 
communication with the Trustees, but no such 
complaint has ever been formally made, 10123. 
—The Trustees, when any difference of, opinion 
arises upon the business before them, almost in- 
variably require the attendance of the officer of the 
department to which it relates, 7z—The Trustees 
do not usually communicate to the head of the 
department their reasons for adopting or rejecting 
his recommendations, 10124.—Believes that the 
universal and uniform course is for the Secretary, 
as soon as possible after the minutes have been 
adopted by the general meeting, to communicate 
each resolution to the Principal Librarian, who 
thereupon distributes to the different departments 
the resolutions affecting each, 10126. 


Inglis, Sir Robert Harry, Bart., M.P.. (Second examina- 


tion.)—A quorum always necessary at meetings of 
Trustees before any real business is done, 10131. 
—Where a quorum is not formed, in some rare in- 
stances the business has been proceeded with until 
confirmed by another Trustee, or at the next meet- 
ing, ib,—Admits that business so conducted is 
irregular, until confirmed by the requisite signa- 
tures, or at the next general meeting, 10133.—The 
duties of Secretary, for the first three or four years 
after the foundation of the Museum performed by 
the Principal Librarian, and then in rotation by 
the heads of departments, 10137—The change 
occasioned by the immense increase of the business 
of the Museum, 7.—Mr, Forshall has discharged 
the duties of his office with zeal, accuracy, and im- 
partiality, %.—From Mr. Forshall’s evidence, it ap- 
pears that he held the office of Secretary jointly 
with that of Keeper of Manuscripts, from 1828 to 
1837, 10139.—Presumes the increase of business 
rendered the appointment of a sole Secretary ne- 
cessary, 10]41.—Subsequent to 1835 great addi- 
tions made to the duty of the Secretary; the pro- 
ceedings of the Registration Committee necessarily 
caused an increase in the staff of the Secretary’s 
Office, 10143.—The business in this office has 
largely increased since 1839, but no alteration 
has been made in the nature of the business, 
10144,—Coneurs in the necessity of registration, 
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10146.—This system adopted as a security to each 
department, as well to the Museum as to the 
nation, 10147.—Without it there is no security 
that accessions which may have been made in the 
year remain in their integrity at the end of it, 
7b. — Refers more to the security from persons 
admitted into the Museum, than as implying any 
doubt on the integrity of the persons to whom the 
collections are more especially intrusted, 10148,— 
The plan of registration intended to secure a 
double check, that of the Secretary and of the 
keeper of the department to which the articles 
belong, 10149.—A catalogue of the collection 
made out by the keeper, independent of the re- 
gister transmitted by the Secretary, 10150.—The 
register a brief notice of the articles entered in the 
book within a day after they have been received, 
but it may probably be several months before the 
same articles are catalocued, 10151.—The cata- 
logue gives a full and artistic description of each 
article, %.—The registration plan adopted by the 
Trustees at the suggestion of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, 10152.—Considers practically 
that it is a check, and a rigorous check, inasmuch 
as the officers complain of the inconvenience re- 
sulting from the working of the system, 10154.— 
The officers of the respective departments have 
urged that all articles should be delivered direct 
into the departments, and not through the inter- 
vention of the Secretary’s Department, but the 
Trustees have not considered these complaints so 
grave and well sustained as to justify them in al- 
tering the plan, ii.—The case of the Keeper of 
Printed Books may be somewhat different from 
the other keepers, but in all others the rule has 
been applied of taking receipts for the articles 
sent from the Secretary’s office for the purpose of 
being added to the several collections, 10155.— 
Recollects that the Keeper of Printed Books com- 
plained that by the system of registration a need- 
Jess and vexatious intervention was caused to the 
delivery of certain foreign books, 10157.—Believes 
the practice to be that all books added to the library 
are first stamped: in the Secretary’s office and re- 
gistered, and the book containing their entries is 
sent to the Printed Book Department with the 
books therein referred, and that an officer of that 
department signs the register book or acknow- 
ledges the receipt of the new books, 10159—In 
opposition to Mr. Panizzi’s views (4146), believes 
that the stamping and registration impose an 
effectual check, and afford accurate evidence that 
certain books are added to the library, 10160-1.— 
The vendor’s list, referred to by Mr. Panizzi as a 
sufficient check, is a list only of the articles offered 
for sale, with that gentleman’s certificate that the 
prices thereto affixed are fair and reasonable, 7b.— 
The register of the books purchased, and the office 
stamp on each book, the only authentic evidence 
that such books belong to the library, 7.—Believes 
that the counterpart of the register accompanies 
the delivery of each book, 10162-3,—JIs not 
aware that the Trustees have issued any formal 
orders on the subject of registration, but the ar- 
rangement was made with their knowledge, and 
at their request, and was generally adopted by the 
heads of the several departments, 10166.—Having 
given their sanction to the registration as a principle, 
the’ Trustees left it to the Secretary to carry out their 
views, 10167.—If, however, the counterpart of the 
register be not made out and signed, the check, 
although sufficient as against the Secretary’s office, 
is inoperative in respect of the officer of the de- 
partment to which the article is delivered, 10168. 
—Observations in reply to Mr. Panizzi’s comments 
(3010) upon Mr. Forshall’s evidence (1423-61), 
in reference to the practice adopted as regards re- 
gistration of printed books, 10170.—Believes all 
accessions, printed books for instance, are first 
stamped and registered in the Secretary’s office, 
and then transmitted to the library, with a list, the 
counterpart of the register, to be signed by the 
keeper of the department, 10171.—A double secu- 
rity afforded by this arrangement, 10173. — The 
Keeper of the Printed Books responsible only for 
those books which he acknowledges by his signa- 
ture to have received, ib.—This witness’s view of 
the principle and object of the system of registra- 
tion, 10174.—But if no signature is taken upon the 
delivery of articles to the respective departments, 


this supposed check does not in fact exist, 10178. 
—Was not aware of the existence of a collection 
of odd volumes in the arched room of the library, 
waiting to be perfected from the Secretary’s office, 
until he saw it in the evidence, 10179.—Believes 
Mr. Panizzi’s evidence also stated that this was a 
temporary inconvenience, and did not prevail to 
any great extent, 7b.—Mr. Panizzi does not say 
that these books are eventually lost, but complains 
of the inconvenience occasioned by not sending 
perfect sets, 10182.—Is not aware that the regis- 
tration of the Zoological and Antiquities Depart- 


“ments is not conducted in the Secretary’s Depart- 


ment, 10184. — The Secretary still responsible, 
whatever the practice may be, ib.—By the theory 
of the registration, the Secretary should transmit 
such evidence of the transmission of the articles 
added to the collection as may to the Trustees 
appear sufficient to prove the fact, 10187.—Does 
not know in what way, or by whom, a collection 
of insects added to the Museum would be regis- 
tered, 10189.—The system of registration, when 
adopted, intended to apply to all the collections. 
Has no reason to suppose that it is not applied as 
ordered, 10190-91.—Deseription of some of the 
more important of the Secretary’s duties, 10192.— 
The Principal Librarian, by the statutes of the land, 
as well as by the statutes of the British Museum 
itself, has the general custody of the whole Museum, 
10193.—AlI] communications between the heads 
of departments and the Trustees are carried on 
through the Principal Librarian, 10194.—Copies of 
the minutes always sent by the Secretary to the Prin- 
cipal Librarian, 10195.—Again bears testimony to 
the qualifications of the Secretary, and to the 
manner in which the duties of this office have been 
discharged, 10196.—Considers that Mr. Forshall 
represents the interests of each department, by 
giving just prominence to the claims of each, 7. 
—The present arrangements of the Secretary’s 
Office determined in 1839, being part of the gene- 
ral arrangements entered into consequent upon 
the reports of the committees, 10198-99.—Is not 
aware that it was contemplated to alter the func- 
tions of the Principal Librarian, 10200.—The ad- 
ditional importance bestowed upon the office of 
Secretary arose more from the increase of business 
than from any formal decision of the Trustees, 
10201.—All complaints and reports and other 
communications are addressed to the Trustees, and 
forwarded through the Principal Librarian, 10202. 
—These are arranged by the Secretary in a certain 
order as to precedence ; the Department of Manu- 
scripts being the first, and that of the Printed 
Books second, &c., ib—This order occasionally 
suspended on urgent occasions, ib.—Has never 
heard of any complaints, that this arrangement is 
detrimental to the service of the Museum, 10203. 
-—The business of the agenda usually finished at 
each meeting ; a remanet for another meeting of 
rare, occurrence, 7/.—The Principal Librarian 
voluntarily attends the meetings of the Trustees 
during the absence of the Secretary, and officiates 
for him, 10204-10207.—Cannot say, because one 
person discharges the duties of both offices for a 
short time, that these duties could be altogether 
performed by one person, 10209.—Is not aware 
that the service of the Museum has suffered from 
the absence of the heads of departments at the 
meetings of Trustees when their business is under 
consideration, 7b.—Their presence would, however, 
occasionally afford some degree of assistance to 
the Secretary, 10211.—The Trustees are of opinion 
that the present system of written reports possesses 
greater and more permanent advantages than 
verbal communications, 7b.—If the present system 
is abandoned, oral statements must be either unre- 
corded altogether, or, if recorded, this labour must 
be imposed upon the Secretary or his assistant, 
10212,—Witness is convinced that no officer of the 
Museum has any reason to apprehend discourage- 
ment from the Trustees in making suggestions re- 
Jative to the duties of his office, 10213.—Any such 
representation from Mr. Panizzi would never fail 
to receive full and prompt consideration, 10214. 
—The consideration paid by the Trustees to the 
viva voce communications of the officers, as well as 
to their written reports, such as not to authorize 
the use of any phrase implying indifference or 
neglect, 10216,—The Trustees have painful reason 
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Inglis, Sir R. H., Bart., M.P.—continued. 


to know of the existence of controversy and dis- 
pute between the heads of different departments, 
10217.—The interference of the Trustees, when 
exerted on these occasions, has always secured 
obedience, but such interference has not always 
been successful in procuring mutual good feeling, 
10218.—A more vigorous exercise of authority on 
the part of the Principal Librarian might have 
prevented the appearance of disputes before the 
Trustees; but the existence of the animus which 
leads to such disputes could not have been so con- 
trolled or prevented, 10219.—Thinks the Trustees 
might, with advantage, have exercised a more abso- 
lute control than they have exercised, and that 
more has been yielded to the officers of different 
departments than was consistent with the perfect 
service of the Museum itself, i6.—This witness’s opi- 
nion alone, not having had any communication with 
his colleagues on this subject, ib.—Considers that 
as the Trustees are responsible to the nation for the 
due discharge of their functions, they ought to have 
taken a severer responsibility upon themselves, 
and acted as they thought proper, without allowing 
any individual officer the absolute control over his 
own department, i—Refers more especially to 
the Department of Printed Books, and to the Cata- 
logue of Printed Books, #b.—Adverting again to 
My. Panizzi’s evidence (4222) in reference to the 
exclusion of the heads of departments from the 
meetings of Trustees, and to the impression that 
‘he had not dared” to make certain suggestions, 
regrets to find that any officer of the Museum 
should feel it necessary to use such a phrase, 7b.— 
Entertains, and still hopes that the conduct of 
the Trustees to the heads of departments, and to 
every one under their control, has not been such 
as to justify any apprehension that any repre- 
sentation which might be made would be injurious 
either to the individual making it or to the de- 
partment which he represents, 10220.—Is not con- 
scious that an application for a personal interview 
with the Trustees has ever been made and refused, 
10221.—Referring to Sir Henry Ellis's evidence 
(956) where he states, “‘ that the individual labour 
of the Secretary had not much increased since he 
held the office ;” witness considers the measure of 
the relative business may be estimated, in the 
same way asthe amount of business in the House 
of Commons, by the number of pages occupied in 
recording their proceedings in the journals, 10222. 
—A similar comparison made in the minutes of 
the Trustees shows very considerable increase, 7b. 
—Considers this plan a fair illustration of the 
amount of business transacted at different periods, 
ib.—An Assistant Secretary was appointed about 
18 months ago, 10223-4.— This appointment on 
account of the great increase of business, 10226. 
—Refers to the statements in the Appendix, 
showing the days and hours of the attendance of 
the Trustees as further evidence of the increase of 
business, 7b.—Believes the Assistant Secretary was 
appointed in consequence of a written report from 
the Secretary, 10227.—Has no reason to suppose 
that this appointment was not a proper one, and 
requisite for the due discharge of the business of the 
Museum, 10230-1.—Is aware that appointments 
have been made in the Museum, which, although 
called temporary, have lasted for several years, 
10233.—In January 1848, the question respecting 
a further increase in the buildings of the Museum 
was decided by the Trustees, who unanimously, and 
after full discussion, passed a resolution setting forth 
its necessity, and recommending the subject to the 
consideration of the Treasury, 10234.—They pro- 
posed to purchase a large area to the east and north- 
east of the existing building, for the purpose of 
building a new square or quadrangle for a new 
reading-room,and increased accommodation to the 
Departments of Printed Books and Manuscripts, 
ib.—Believes the great fault of the Trustees was 
in applying for an increased grant for the Printed 
Books Department, without representing at the 
same time that increased building accommoda- 
tion would be necessary, in consequence of the 
increase in the number of books, 7.—On receipt 
of the first yearly instalment (100,0002. spread 
over 10 years) of the increased grant for the li- 
brary, provision should have been made for an 
increase of buildings to receive them, 7b.—If this 
had been done, the inconvenience resulting from 


the want of space for the Grenville Library, and 
the disturbance of the Manuscript Department 
would have been avoided, 7b.—Is not certain 
whether any formal reply has been made to the 
application of the Trustees for new buildings, 
but it is well-known, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not prepared to concur in that recom- 
mendation, 10235.—At the same time, it is per- 
fectly obvious that while 10,0002. or even 5000/. are 
annually expended in the purchase of new books, 
the difficulty of providing accommodation for 
them increases year by year, 2b.—Mr. Panizzi re- 
ported in January, 1848, that the accommodation 
for his department would be exhausted in two 
years from that time, 2b.—The site suggested by 
Mr. Panizzi, sanctioned by Mr. Smirke, and 
adopted by the Trustees, is probably as cheap as 
any other which could be selected, and has the 
great advantage of being in direct connexion with 
the Departments of Printed Books and Manu- 
scripts, for which increased space is more espe- 
cially required, 7b—The Trustees proposed to take 
down all the houses on the west side of Russell- 
square up to Montague-street, 10237-38.—If the 
recommendation had been made 10 years ago, 
for a gradual increase in the building, and. the 
credit of the nation pledged to its completion, 
sufficient accommodation for all the collection 
would by this time have been built, 10239,.—State- 
ment of the inconvenience now sustained in the 
library for want of space, 2b.—The minor gallery 
on the east side of the King’s Library erected for 
the purpose of providing some space within the 
curtilage of the Museum for the increasing collec- 
tion ; this gallery convenient and spacious, and 
adapted for the purpose to which it is applied 
10240. 


Inglis, Sir R. H., Bart., D.C.L., M.P. (Third examina- 


tion.)—Further observations in reference to the ques- 
tion of having a manuscript or a printed catalogue, 
10591.—Has always advocated a printed catalogue 
of the books in the Museum, and is still of the 
same opinion, ib.—Is quite aware that some of the 
largest collections in the world, that in the Vatican, 
for example, have only manuscript catalogues, but 
thinks that ought not to form a precedent for the 
collection in the British Museum, i.—The collec- 
tion, in 1848, contained 431,529 printed volumes, 
ib.—Does not contemplate any extensive sale of 
the printed catalogue, 10592.—It would be cireu- 
lated largely in every other public library in the 
kingdom and on the Continent, 7.—In acceding 
to the proposal to print the Museum catalogue, 
desired to afford information to every one of what 
books were in the library, and to give the best 
catalogue producible in a given period, 10593.— 
The instructions of the Trustees of 1839 were to 
prepare and have delivered from the press such a 
catalogue by the 31st December, 1844. Mr. Pa- 
nizzi undertook the work with this understanding, 
ib.—Has no recollection of the proof sheets of the 
catalogue having been submitted to the Trustees 
for their approval, 10594.—The Trustees have 
sanctioned the printing of the catalogue now in 
course of preparation, 10595.—They did not, how- 
ever, anticipate that it would make 50 volumes, 
10596.—Thinks it ought not to have exceeded ten 
volumes, 10597. Considers a catalogue is for 
general readers, and not to instruct bibliomaniacs, 
ib—Is now of opinion that it would have been 
preferable to have prepared catalogues of different 
classes of books, ib.—Blames the ‘Trustees for en- 
tering into details in discussing the rules for the 
new catalogue, 10599.— They must take upon 
themselves the responsibility of theserules, in con- 
sequence of such interference, 7b. — Witness believes 
notwithstanding the part taken by the Trustees in 
altering and amending the rules, that Mr. Pa- 
nizzi was allowed to exercise a certain discretion 
in deviating therefrom, if by so doing their order 
for the completion of the catalogue could be 
more effectually complied with, 10600.—An early 
delivery of a producible catalogue considered of 
more consequence than a more perfect one after 
the manner of Brunet or some other theorist, b.— 
The catalogue intended by the Trustees to be rather 
of a popular than a bibliographical character, 10601. 
—Does not remember, whetherthe specimenvolume 
received the formal approval of the Trustees, 
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10603.—Thinks the question of printing it. was 
decided and abandoned about 1846; it was sus- 
pended at that time, but has never been formally 
abandoned, 10604.—Witness moved some resolu- 
tions against the suspension, but was not supported 
by his colleagues, 10605.—The alteration of the 
views of the Trustees, relative to the printing pro- 
bably occasioned by the repeated and earnest repre- 
sentations of Mr. Panizzi, 10606.—That the new 
catalogue is more bibliographical than popular is 
not the fault of the compiler who complied with 
the instructions given by the Trustees, 10608.— 
Considers the orders were, to make the catalogue 
according to the rules, if it could be done by a 
specified time, but if not, at all events to have it 
completed and printed by the 31st December, 1844, 
10609.—Thinks the English public, from contribut- 
ing to the support of the Museum, have a moral 
claim, or even a right, to have similar information 
as to the contents of the library as they have of 
the contents of the other collections, 10612.—The 
use of manuscript catalogues in foreign libraries 
no argument against a printed catalogue of the 
Museum library, 10613.—Is aware that no collec- 
tion of equal size on the Continent has a printed 
catalogue, 10614.—Is of opinion that the demand 
by the public for a printed catalogue is sufficient 
to justify the expenditure which would necessarily 
be incurred for such a purpose, 10617.—A cata- 
logue has recently been printed in three volumes, 
small folio, of the Bodleian Library, which is con- 
sidered sufficient for all practical purposes of the 
use of that library, 10619.—Is not aware of the 
sale, either of this catalogue or of the 8vo cata- 
logue of the Museum, 10620.—Believes the svo 
catalogue did sell, and that but few copies remain 
in hand, ib.—Concurred in the resolution of the 
Trustees in 1846, suspending the printing of the 
new catalogue, 10625.—Does not now entertain 
this opinion, 10626.—Considers the spirit of the 
resolution communicated to Mr. Panizzi, autho- 
rized the preparation of the best catalogue which 
could be produced in type within a given time, 
ib.—The shortest and simplest method of prepar- 
ing the catalogue, would have been to have taken 
the books shelf by shelf, 10628.—The first volume 
was about three years in being printed, 10629.— 
Adverting to the resolution of the Sub-committee 
in July, 1846, calling upon the Principal Librarian 
to report fully and in detail the impediments to 
forming, and printing the alphabetical catalogue ; 
witness not remembering the particulars, cannot 
see how far this resolution was inconsistent with 
the previous report of the Trustees on this sub- 
ject, 10630.—It might have been quite right to 
have suspended the printing in January, and 
equally right to have inquired into the impedi- 
ments to printing in July, 1846, 10631.—The reso- 
lution of January, passed at a general meeting, while 
the inquiry of July, emanated from the Sub-Com- 
mittee of Finance, 10632-33.— The requirement 
by the Trustees of a plan for the immediate 
printing of the new alphabetical catalogue, does 
not justify the inference, that the printing was de- 
termined upon, irrespective of the rules for its 
compilation, 10634.—The Trustees accepted the 
responsibility of the rules adopted at the general 
meeting of the 13th July, 1839, °10638.—State- 
ment of the specific directions issued by the 
Trustees on the same day, in reference to the de- 
scription of catalogue required, the mode of pre- 
paring, and the time allowed for completing and 
printing it, 7b.—Believes the Trustees satisfied 
themselves that the catalogue could be printed by 
the 31st December, 1844, the date specified in 
their resolution, 10639.—Mr. Panizzi did not at the 
time nor for some time afterwards, represent the 
time, given as insufficient, ib.— Considers the 
Trustees assumed a responsibility in'reference to 
the rules which did not properly belong to them, 
but which ought to have devolved upon the gen- 
tleman entrusted to compile the catalogue, 10640. 
—Specimens of the entries under “ Academies” 
and ‘‘ Aristotle,” as they now stand in the printed 
volume, were laid before the Trustees before the 
authority was given to print the catalogue, 10642. 
—Discretionary power in the application of the 
rules clearly granted to Mr. Panizzi, by the re- 
solution of 30th July, 1839, in respect of the titles 
already prepared, subject always to the condition 


Inglis, Sir R. H., Bart., M.P.—continued. 
of completing the catalogue by the time pre- 
scribed, 10644,—This resolution communicated to 
Mr. Panizzi, but is not aware of any defect in such 
communication, 10645-46.—Has no reason to sup- 
pose that Mr. Panizzi has not conformed to the 
rules, 10651.—Mr. Panizzi undertook the com- 
pilation of the catalogue, subject to the conditions 
imposed, and did not until a considerable time 
afterwards represent to the Trustees, that the con- 
dition in respect of the time for completing it, 
could not be complied with, 10652.—The Trustees 
ought to have been informed of such a circum- 
stance, and their attention specially directed to 
the alternative before them, 10653.—Witness dif- 
fered with some of his colleagues in opinion, re- 
specting the necessity for a printed catalogue, 
10656.—Had always urged the necessity for a 
printed catalogue, ib—As a complete bibliogra- 
phical work could not be produced, considered a 
catalogue similar to that of the Bodleian Library, 
could be made of the books in the Museum 
library, ib.—The catalogue of the Bodleian Li- 
brary, if it does not satisfy the desires of the 
bibliographers, is at least useful in making the 
books therein accessible to all who consult it, 7b. 
—Desired to afford the visitors to the Museum 
similar facilities, which might have been done, 
and regrets very much that the efforts to supply 
them have been discontinued, ib.—Admits that 
the Trustees were aware that the catalogue was 
not progressing so rapidly as their instruction 
required, 10658-59.—Has no doubt that Mr. Pa- 
nizzi made special reports to the Trustees upon this 
delay, 10659.— The communications between the 
Trustees and Mr, Panizzi upon this subject, will be 
found on their minutes, 10660.—Never attributed 
either inattention or neglect on the part of Mr. 
Panizzi, but that he should have applied to the 
Trustees for increased powers, if those granted him 
were insufficient, 10661.—The Trustees considered 
that a good eatalogue sufficient for all practical 
purposes, though not abstractedly perfect, might 
have been completed and_ printed by the time 
specified, 10663.—Observations upon Mr. Panizzi’s 
reports in January, 1843, and upon his evidence 
before the Commissioners (4111), in reference to 
his communications with the Trustees, respecting 
the rules and how far he considered himself bound 
to comply with them, 10665-66. — Grounds for 
assigning the 31st December, 1844, as the time al- 
lowed for completing the new catalogue, 10668.— 
Believes that this time was determined mainly by 
the statements made by Mr. Panizzi himself, 10669. 
—The Thomason collection of pamphlets one of 
the most important and valuable records of the 
historical literature of England in the Museum, 
10670.—The Trustees relied upon the information 
and practical knowledge of Mr. Panizzi in limiting 
the time allowed for completing the catalogue, 
10672.—But they also took further evidence, which 
satisfied them that the number of titles which 
could be transcribed in a day was much less than 
was generally supposed, b.— Sixty a-day the 
average number of titles which was stated could 
be transcribed, 10673.—Is aware that Mr. Panizzi, 
in his report of January, 1843, stated that it would 
be impussible to complete the catalogue by the end 
of 1844, and at the same time averred that he had 
never concealed this opinion from the Trustees, 
but thinks it would have been far better if Mr. 
Panizzi, at the time this undertaking was entrusted 
to him upon this condition, had stated the impossi- 
bility of completing it, 10674.—Mr. Panizzi not 
called before the Trustees on the 13th July, 1839, 
when the rules were passed, but these rules were 
transmitted to him with the conditions annexed, 
and he could and ought at that time to have 
reported the impossibility of complying with the 
orders received, 10675.—Extracts of various Re- 
ports from Mr. Panizzi relative to the progress of 
the catalogue, but in none of them does he give an 
assurance that the work can be done by the end of 
1844, 10676.—Does not attribute any fault to Mr. 
Panizzi in respect to non-exertion in the prepara- 
tion of the catalogue, ib.—If any fault be attributed 
to him, it would be from not having informed the 
Trustees, at an earlier period, of the difficulties of 
his undertaking, 7,—Presumes that Mr. Panizzi’s 
proposal of April, 1840, to extend the hours em- 
ployed upon the catalogue from six to nine hours 
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in the summer, was well considered by the Trus- 
tees before they declined compliance therewith, 
10677-8. — Mr. Panizzi offered, instead, new and 
additiona] assistants, to be employed in the 
ordinary hours, 10679.—This declined upon the 
ground of their requiring so much time and 
trouble to teach them their duties, 7.— The 
Trustees must have known that the increased 
grant to the library would operate to delay the 
catalogue, 10680.— But the catalogue under- 
taken by Mr. Panizzi was only of the books in 
the library up to 1839, and did not include the 
additions under the increased grant, 7b.—The 
additions subsequent to 1839 would have formed 
a supplemental catalogue, 10681.—Observations 
upon the necessity for a printed catalogue, 
10681-4.—A printed catalogue of an increasing 
library necessarily imperfect; its value, conse- 
quently, diminished, 10685——Thinks the Trustees 
did not contemplate the publication of an annual 
supplement, 10686.—The objections to a printed 
catalogue applicable only to catalogues of increas- 
ing collections, ib.—A printed catalogue of a 
lending library much more necessary than for the 
Museum library, 10687.—Further evidence in 
reference to the plans for increasing the accommo- 
dation by the erection of new buildings for the 
increasing collections, 10688-90.—The original 
plan of the buildings was sanctioned by the 
Government, at the time Lord Liverpool was at 
the head of the Government, 10691.—250,0000. 
estimated, in 1838, as the sum necessary to com- 
plete the buildings in accordance with this plan, 
10694.—Thissum included the buildingsand offices, 
but not the fittings, 10695.—The expenditure of 
696,0002., according to the return of June, 1849, 
includes all payments on account of the new 
buildings and fittings, from Michaelmas 1823, to 
the 3lst March 1849, 10696.—Is not aware how 
far the original estimate has been exceeded, 10698. 
—The Trustees not responsible, except for the 
expenditure on account of internal arrangements 
and fittings, 10699.—Evidence, showing to what 
extent the Trustees were empowered to make 
certain alterations in the interior of the Museum, in 
reference to the complaints of the heads of depart- 
ments of want of proper accommodation for their 
respective collections, 10701.—The Trustees, in 
respect of the preparation of the Lycian Room, 
exercised their power to its fullest extent, b.— 
Ts assured, that Mr. Hawkins must have been 


JARDIN DES PLANTES (PARIS) — 


Constitution and Management.—This collection 
organized for the advancement and teaching of the 
natural sciences in all their branches, and in their 
application to the arts and manufactures, Owen, 
2670.—It has a library on natural history, which 
is rapidly increasing, and is distinct from the 
Bibliothéque Royale, ib. 2724.— Names of the 
departments into which the collection is divided, 
ib, 2670.—Natural history, chemistry, and philo- 
sophy included, but neither antiquities nor sculp- 
tures, 7b. 2722-23.—Each department under the 
management of one or more officers called “ Pro- 
fessors’ Administrators,’ who are all upon an 
equality as heads of their respective departments, 
ib. 2670.—These officers are charged with the 
duties of the conservation, as well as of the eluci- 
dation of their respective collections, by catalogues, 
arrangement, memoirs, and lectures, ib. 2670.—The 
details as to number of lectures, periods of delivery, 
&c., determined by the professors themselves in 
administrative council, and reported to the Mi- 
nister of Public Instruction, 7b. 2670.—The pro- 
fessors’ administrators practically elected by the 
actual professors, either as such or as members of 
the institute, ib. 2670.—Mode of election described, 
ib. 2670.—Names of actual professors’ adminis- 
trators, with the subjects and departments under 
their respective control, ib, 2670.—Description of 
the labours in foreign countries of some of the 

ersons attached to this institution, 2b, 2670.— 

ames of the professors’ administrators in the 
Jardin des Plantes, showing what other offices are 
held by each professor, and the stipend received 
from each office, ib. 2670.—A professor-adminis- 
trator not responsible to any one for the due dis- 
charge of his duties, 2b. 2670.—A refusal or neglect 
to discharge his duties tantamount to a resigna- 
tion; but a vacancy must be deciared by at least 
two-thirds of the whole body of professors, 2b. 2670. 
—The Board of Professors, or a majority thereof, 
appoint and dismiss all subordinate officers, 2. 
2670.—The professors elect biennially from their 
own body, their president, secretary and treasurer, 
ib. 2670.—The president, who has the title of 
director, communicates with the Minister of Public 
JInstruction on matters of administration, and with 
the Minister of Public Works on buildings and 
repairs, 2b. 2670,—The superior officers, however, 
are practically irresponsible so far as regards the 
details of their respective departments, 2b. 2670. 


hit vor," : Spictesiustncd —There is no intermediate body between the 
ve constilved by fhe aie Sir Robert Smirke, in curators of the departments and the ministers, 7d. 
preparing the plan of this room, 10701-2. : 2670.—This freedom from responsibility injurious 

Inspection oF THE TRusTEES.— (See Visitation of to the interests of the collection, 7b, 2670.—It is 
Trustees.) f quite as injurious as the opposite system in force 
INVENTORIES OF THE COLLECTIONS :— in analogous collections in England of restricting 
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Thinks it highly desirable to have inventories of 
all the collections in the Museum, Forshall, 788.— 
Rule No. 8, directing the Secretary to prepare in- 
ventories of the several collections, and to number 
and mark them in the same manner as new acces- 
sions, not yet carried out, ib. 737.—An inventory 
as distinguished from the register should specify 
where the article is deposited, as well as describing 
it, ib. 796.—Is not aware whether there are inven- 
tories of such a description in the Museum, 2. 
797.—Little progress made in that branch of the 
Secretary’s duties, under Rule 8, relative to the 
preparation of inventories of the several collections 
and the numbering and marking of every article 
in the Museum, 7. 1546.—This caused by the 
acquisitions having always been at a greater rate 
than the staff of the Museum had power to de- 
scribe them, 7b. 1549. Admits that it is the 
Secretary’s duty to make these inventories as soon 
as he has time and means to do so, 7b. 1550.—At 
present the Secretary’s department is not adequate 
to enter upon so large and laborious a duty, 7. 
1551.—A little has been done, however, in the 
Department of Prints; some loose papers have 
been collected, but not yet bound into a volume, 
ib. 1552-55.—A little has been done also in the 
Department of Printed Books, 7b. 1558.—Opinion 
of the use of inventories as forming detailed 
accounts of acquisitions, their origin and cost, 2b. 
1559.—Such an account could be better prepared 
in the respective departments than in the Secre- 
tary's office, but, they should always. preserve a 
duplicate in that office, 7b, 1560.—(See also Re- 
gistry of Articles received in the Museum.) 


and limiting too much the duties and responsibi- 
lities of heads of departments, 7b. 2670.—This 
freedom from control advantageous, or otherwise, 
according to the character and abilities of the 
curator, ib. 2670.—Is strongly of opinion that 
where public funds are granted for the support of 
the Museum, a control superior to that of the 
curator should always be exercised, 7b, 2671. Li- 
brary.—This institution has a library on natural 
history, which is rapidly increasing, distinct from 
the Bibliothéque Royale, Owen, 2724, — This. 
library the most useful to naturalists abroad, 
Forbes, 5625.—It is perfectly free, any person 
may walk in and call for any book he re- 
quired, tb. 5638,—Visitors are allowed to take 
the books from the shelves themselves; this is 
a great convenience, ib. 5626.—The catalogue is 
in manuscript only, ib. 5629.—This catalogue, 
with the aid of the attendants, quite sufficient for 
all purposes of reference, 7b. 5631,—The librarian 
more useful than the catalogue in finding books, 
ib. 5632. 


JuLt1o CLoyi0 :— 
Circumstances under which this work came into 
the Manuscript Department, where it now 
remains, Madden, 25153; Panizzi, 2553-2763.— 
Illustrations of early art (which this is) always 
considered an essential feature of manuscript col- 
lections, Madden, 2207.—The classification of these 
works not particularly difficult, as they are usually 
accompanied by a text, ib. 2208.—The text clearly 
belongs to the Manuscript Department, which the 
designs illustrate, ib. 2208.—The Julio Clovio not 
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JULIO CLovio—continued, Kerpers.—TZheir communications, &c.—continued. 


a manuscript at all; it consists of miniatures, with 
four lines of manuscript to explain the subject of 
each picture, Panizzi, 2553.—The pictures illus- 
trate the manuscripts, and not the manuscript the 
pictures, 7b, 2553.—This is certainly not a manu- 
script, but a work of art, with a very slight de- 
scription of the subject, Carpenter, 3536.—If sepa- 
rated from Mr. Grenville’s collection at all, it 
should be placed with prints and* drawings, and 
not with the manuscripts, 7. 3537—This work 
extremely valuable, Panizzi, 2553—The Julio 
Clovio properly placed in the Manuscript Depart- 
ment, Madden, 3689.—Evidence explanatory of 
the transfer of this work from the Library to the 
Manuscript Department, ib. 3690.—Julio Clovio, 
a miniature painter or miniaturist, who illumi- 
nated or ornamented manuscripts, 7b. 3689.—It is 
chiefly valuable as a werk of art, and would 
perhaps be better in the print-room than any other 
department, Hallam, 10378; Hamilton, 10553.— 
(See also Manuscript Department.) 


KEEPERS OF DEPARTMENTS :— 


1. Their Qualifications and Duties —The duties of 
Keepers of Departments not known under the Act 
of Parliament, Panizzi, 2550.—The Chief Librarian 
alone, under the Act, has the custody of the 
Museum, the keepers are merely to aid and assist 
him in that duty, 2b. 2550—KEach keeper acts 
independently of all other keepers, Ellis, 73.— 
They have the immediate charge of the several 
collections, Rep. p. 2. 


2. Their communications with the Trustees. — 
Communications from Keepers of Departments to 
the Trustees are made by written reports transmit- 
ted through the Principal Librarian, Ellis, 75 ; For- 
shall, 479; Inglis, 10060.—Such communications 
not always in writing, Forshall, 868.—Heads of 
Departments occasionally called in at the meetings 
of Trustees, ib. 870.—They are called in when the 
Trustees require immediately further information 
than is contained in the papers before them, Inglis, 
10084,—Written communications the more usual 
course, Forshall, 871.—Reports to the Trustees 
through the Principal Librarian, but receives 
orders from the Trustees, both from that office 
and from the Secretary, Madden, 2247-50; Pa- 
nizzt, 2806.—Special reports also made through 
the Principal Librarian, Hawkins, 3177; Gray, 
33801; Carpenter, 3499.—Reports monthly to the 
Trustees on the business of his department, M/ad- 
den, 3047; Konig, 3180; Hawkins, 3156; Gray, 
38351, 3402; Brown, 3440; Panizzi, 2806.—These 
reports sometimes very voluminous, Forshall, 872. 
—They are accompanied by reports from the 
Assistants, which are likewise transmitted to the 
Trustees, Hillis, 96, 1007.—An abstract of the re- 
ports made by the Secretary, and entered on the 
Minutes, Forshall, 1092.—These reports not always 
read at length, but they are always laid upon the 
table and open to the inspection of the Trustees, 
if they think fit to read them, 7b. 1081.—The details 
are recapitulated by the Principal Librarian in his 
quarterly reports; this ordinarily thought sufficient 
ib. 1076.—Reports not requiring answer or action 
read shortly, and left open to the inspection of the 
Trustees, but those requiring action are neces- 
sarily all read at length, Znglis, 10066.—If reports 
on special business, they are always read in extenso 
at the Board, but not if a mere detail of business 
performed, Forshall, 873.—When not read in ex- 
tenso, they are very frequently read by one or 
other of the Trustees, 7b. 874, Inglis, 10064.—The 
Secretary exercises his discretion as to what is and 
what is not necessary to be read in extenso, ib. 
10064.— Instances have occurred where the Secre- 


always at the command of any Trustee who 
may desire to see them, Znglis, 10078.—Ordinarily 
the Trustees, are content with the part selected by 
the Secretary to be read, ib. 10079.—Is not aware 
that any important part of a report has ever been 
omitted to be read or withdrawn from the con- 
sideration of the Committee, ib. 10080.—The rule 
now, generally speaking, is to read reports in 
extenso; it may not always be read on the day it is 
presented, but it is at a subsequent meeting, ib. 
10081.—Is not aware that the service of the 
Museum has suffered from the absence of the 
heads of departments at the meetings of Trustees 
when their business is under consideration, Inglis, 
10209.—Their presence would, however, occasion- 
ally afford some assistance to the Secretary, 7b. 
10209,—The Trustees of opinion that the present 
system of written reports possesses greater and 
more permanent advantages than verbal commu- 
nications, 7b. 10211.—If the present system is 
abandoned, oral statements must be either unre- 
corded altogether, or this labour must be imposed 
upon the Secretary or his assistant, 7b. 10211.— 
Is not conscious that an application for a per- 
sonal interview with the Trustees has ever been 
made and refused, 7, 10221. — Is surprised to 
hear that personal communications are made only 
ccasionally, Hallam, 10318.— Asserts, from his 
own experience, that for some years past the 
practice has been to send for the heads of depart- 
ments upon discussing reports on matters relating 
to them, 2b. 10318.—Believes there has been hardly 
a day for some years past that one or other of them 
have not been sent for, 7%. 10318—Admits that 
this practice is more prevalent than formerly, id. 
10318.—The heads of departments are, in fact, in 
frequent communication with the Trustees, Ham- 
alton, 10510.—Thinks the contrary impression, upon 
reading the evidence, hardly correct, 7b. 10510.— 
Witness’s own experience at variance with the 
evidence on this subject, 7b. 10510.—Has never 
known an instance of an officer not having been 
called in at the Board where there existed any 
necessity for his presence, Mahon, 10835.—Admits 
that oral discussions are not the practice, but 
prefers the present system of written reports, 
with verbal explanations when required, 7d. 10836. 
—Practical advantages of written reports, com- 
pared with verbal communications, 76. 10837.— 
The replies to witness’s reports usually received a 
week or a fortnight after their transmission, Pa- 
nizzl, 2811.—Lately received a Minute passed 
seven or eight months previously, 7b. 2811.— 
Sometimes, but not always, receives answers to 
his reports; on many occasions, however, witness 
does not know whether his recommendations have 
been complied with or not, Gray, 3402.—Has of 
late been frequently consulted by the Trustees, 
Madden, 2250.—Is seldom required to attend the 
meetings of Trustees, but attends now more fre- 
quently than formerly, Panizzi, 2809.—Formerly 
was frequently called in by the Trustees, but very 
seldom of late, Kénig, 3133.—Unless specially sent, 
cannot communicate with the Board except by 
written reports, 7b. 3183.—Attends the Board 
occasionally when sent for, Hawkins, 3157.—Has 
applied for personal conferences when witness 
considered the business of such a nature as to 
render personal communication desirable, but such 
requests not granted as matters of course, 7b. 3159. 
—HHas several times been denied personal inter- 
views with the Trustees, 7b. 3159.—Inconvenience 
has resulted from the refusal of his request on 
these occasions, 7. 3160,—The Jast refusal was 
accompanied with an intimation that conferences 
with officers were inconvenient, 7b. 3166.—Is not 


tary has at the request of a Trustee read at length usually consulted by the Trustees respecting the 

reports intended at first to be read briefly, ib. affairs of his department, Madden, 3057.—Con- i 
10066.—Reports upon subjects of interest or im- siders this practice very injurious, 7b. 3063.—Has bt 
portance sometimes read five or six times over at attended the Board eight or nine times, but this ay 
successive meetings, Forshaill, 1109.—The discre- not usual, Gray, 3859.—If witness considered a iA 


tion of the Secretary in respect of reading reports 
at length or briefly, mainly exercised with refer- 
ence to the time the Trustees can allot to the 
various branches of business to be brought before 
them, Jnglis, L1OO77.—Does not think any discretion 
is exercised by the Secretary as to what part 
of a report shall or shall not be read, Hal- 
lam, 10316. — The reports are all formally on 
the table at the meetings of the Trustees, and 


personal hearing necessary, should seek it as a 
matter of course, 7b. 3362.—Has been but once 
before the Trustees, Brown, 3446.—A personal 
interview in some cases preferable to written re- 
ports, 7b, 3446.—Has been twice only in personal 
communication with the Trustees respecting the 
business of his department, Carpenter, 3501-02.— 
Further evidence relative to the communications 
between the Trustees and keepers of departments, 
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Forshall, 887-8 ; Gray, 3354-58.—V oluminous writ- 
ten communications necessarily caused by the 
present system, Panizzi, 2812.—The management 
much embarrassed by persisting in this course, 7. 
2812,—Examples of the evils of written commu- 
nications, 7b. 2812, 2955-81, 3610-11.—Evidence 
explanatory of the foregoing statements, Forshail, 
3875-88 —Complains of the unsatisfactory manner 
in which the business between witness and the 
Trustees is carried on, Madden, 3046.—Does not 
consider that any inconvenience results from the 
existing mode of communicating with the Board 
by written reports, Gray, 3361.—Objects to being 
kept in ignorance of the result of his reports to the 
Trustees, and that he has no opportunity afforded 
him of replying to any statement which the Prin- 
cipal Librarian may think proper to make upon 
the subject of his communication, Madden, 3046.— 
Understands that the monthly reports are not now 
transmitted to the Trustees, but that the Principal 
Librarian makes a quarterly report grounded 
upon the facts reported monthly by the keepers 
of departments for the information of the Trustees, 
ib. 3047-54. — The reports of keepers of de- 
partments are transmitted by the Principal Libra- 
rian to the Trustees with such annotations as he 
may consider necessary, Mahon, 10841.—The re- 
fusal of the Principal Librarian to put forward a 
report from the head of a department at variance 
with the statutes of 1768, Madden, 3054.—Has no 
reason to suppose that any reports are suppressed, 
but has no actual knowledge of their being read to 
the Trustees, Hawkins, 3176— Believes that every- 
thing submitted to the Trustees by the officers of 
the establishment is fairly laid before them, 7d. 
3177.—Has not experienced any inconvenience 
from the existing mode of communicating with 
the Trustees, Carpenter, 3504. (See also Manage- 
ment.) 

3. Recommendations respecting.—To vest the pa- 
tronage of subordinate situations in keepers of de- 
partments, Owen, 2744.—That each keeper of a 
department should be present at the Board when 
business relating to his department is under dis- 
cussion, Panizzi, 2833; Madden, 3068; Hawkins, 
3185.—Should object to this as a matter of right, 
but not on particular occasions and under par- 
ticular circumstances, Hamilton, 10515,—F requent 
personal communications with the Trustees, and 
being always present when the affairs of witness’s 
department are under consideration, would be a 
great improvement in the management, Hawihins, 
3068.—The business of witness’s department ma- 
terially impeded from his not having direct per- 
sonal communications with the Trustees, Panizzi, 
2831.—Written reports frequently the cause of 
misconception, and wrong ordersare issued thereon, 
which a personal interview was necessary to cor- 
rect, 7b. 2953-54—A more intimate personal com- 
munication between the governing body and the 
officers of the establishment would be a great im- 
provement, 7b. 2823.—This also the Opinion of Mr. 
Baber, 7b. 2823.—Any plan which would bring the 
Trustees and the officers more into immediate 
contact would be an improvement upon the pre- 
sent plan, 2b., 4224.—The chief of a depart- 
ment ought on all occasions be present at the 
Board when the affairs of his department are 
being discussed, Hawkins, 3186.—Such attendance 
by the keeper would probably lessen the time now 
occupied in discussion, 7b. 3301.—Should object to 
the presence as a matter of right of the heads of 
departments at the Board of Trustees, Hamilton, 
10508.—Grounds of his objection, 7b. 


Kesson, Mr. John. (Analysis of his evidence. )—Cata- 


logued ‘‘ Hart’s New Army. List” above three 
years back, certainly not within the last few months, 
nor the last twelve months, 4694-95. 


Keys or trot Museum:— 


The Principal Librarian has the keys of the 
Museum: he has a master-key for everything, 
£illis, 160.—The pass-key, referred to in section 
11 of the Rules, the same as the master-ke 7, ab. 
177.—For the greater security of the Museum, 
night-keys have been put on after the building has 
been closed, ib. 165.—Each keeper of a department 
and the Secretary have night-keys, 7b. 165.—There 
are 150 people belonging to the Museum havine 
house-keys who bring in their friends with little 
or no supervision, Panizzi, 3968, 


of British Museum.) 


Kénig, Charles, Esq. (Analysis of his evidence.)—Is 


Keeper of the branch of the department of natural 
history known as Mineralogy and Geology, or as 
it is sometimes called, Mineralogy including the 
Fossils, 3092.—Considers the title of Keeper inde- 
finite, would prefer that of Under Librarian, as 
set forth in his appointment under the Act of 
Parliament, 7b—Objects to it as too indefinite, the 
limits of witness’s branch, and that of zoology not 
clearly defined thereby, 3096.—From this cireum- 
stance, the Keeper of the Zoology has possessed 
himself of a collection which unquestionably be- 
longs to witness’s branch of the department, 76.— 
Was appointed Assistant Under Librarian in 1807, 
and promoted to the office of Under Librarian in 
1813, 3097-98.—Has control over the Mineralogy 
and Paleontology, and as much of other geologi- 
eal objects as the Museum is possessed of, but 
which cannot be exhibited, 3100.—The resolution 
of the Trustees in 1836 defines witness’s duties to 
a certain extent, some modifications have been 
made since, but not officially, 3101.—The other 
departments in Natural History, besides that over 
which witness is placed, are Recent Zoology and 
Botany, 3102-3.—Was formerly the head of the 
whole Department of Natural History, 3104.— 
When witness was made Under Librarian in 1813, 
the whole Department of Natural History was 
placed under his care, 3107-9.—The new arrange- 
ment, by which witness ceased to have the entire 
control of the department, took place soon ‘after 
the Report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons of 1836, 3113-14.—In consequence of 
this Report, the Trustees, by Minute of January, 
1837, divided the department into three branches. 
The Mineralogical (including fossil remains), the 
Zoological, and the Botanical, 3117.—Witness’s 
former assistant, Mr. Children, and subsequently 
Mr. Gray, appointed to the Zoological Branch, and 
Mr. Brown to that of Botany, 3119-27,—Witness 
reports monthly to the Trustees on the business of 
his own branch, and receives communications from 
them, 3130.—Has heard the evidence of Mr. Pa- 
nizzi and Sir F. Madden upon the mode of com- 
municating with the Trustees, and entirely concurs 
with them as to the evils of the present system, 
3132.—Formerly was frequently called in by the 
Trustees, but very seldom of late, 3133.—Unless 
especially sent for, can have no communication 
with the Board of Trustees except through the 
reading of reports, i+.— Has net now to com- 
plain, as he did in 1835, that the best specimens of 
arctic zoology are transferred to the Zoological 
Society, 3137.—Believes that the regulation in the 
Naval Service, requiring officers on their return 
home, to surrender such specimens as they may 
have collected abroad, has not been generally acted 
upon, 3139.—With regard to fossils and minerals, 
it has not happened within the last six or seven 
years, ib.—Was not deprived of any emoluments 
by the subdivision of the Department of Natural 
History, 3142.—By this arrangement witness con- 
sidered himself in a manner degraded, 3145.—Does 
not consider that the administration of his depart- 
ment has suffered from the subdivision, 3149.— 
With a staff sufficiently numerous to make a proper 
division of labour possible, the same progress 
would be made in the arrangements under one 
head as under three, 3150.—Knows enough of 


‘comparative anatomy to appreciate its importance 


in various branches of Paleontology, with regard 
to arrangements, 3151. 


Konig, Charles, Esq. (Second examination.)—Prepared 


a classed catalogue of the books rélating to wit- 
ness’s department, entitled, “ Bibliotheca Minera- 
logico-Geologica,” and completed it up to 18363 and 
then offered it to the Trustees for pubheation, 5284. 
—Witness’s offer declined, 5825.—The Trustees 
approved of the plan, but declined his offer, 5285-7. 
——Witness’s plan described, 5288.—More subdi- 
vided than Dryander’s catalogue, owing to the pro- 
gress since made in mineralogy and geology, 5289.— 
Compiled that part of the classed catalogue relative 
to witness’s department, ¢b.—'Took Dryander’s cata- 
logue as the basis of his operations and interlined 
the additions alphabetically and chronologically, 
5296.—Was employed upon his own work, the ‘* Bib- 
liotheca,” from 1820 to 1836, but only at intervals 


. and not during the hours of attendance at the Mu- 
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Konig, Charles, Esq.—continued, 


seum, 5298.—Cannot, on this account, tell: how 
long he was occupied on this work, 5301.—If the 
Trustees had accepted witness's offer, and printed his 
“Bibliotheca,” he should have had no difficulty 
whatever in keeping it up year by year, and day by 
day to the present time, 5304.—Included in’ his 
catalogue all the works already catalogued in the 
Banksian Collection, 5306.—The greater part of 
the materials arranged by witness were contained 
in Journals and Transactions, and good articles 
in Cyclopeedias, &c., ib, — Consequently should 
have superseded Dryander’s catalogue, 5307.—The 
work, when printed, would have made two octavo 
volumes, 5310.—Specification of some of the sub- 
heads under which he had catalogued the works on 
mineralogy and geology, 5311-15.— Present sys- 
tem of procuring additions of scientifie works to the 
library, with improvement suggested, 5316.—The 
purchase of books for a departmental library, 302. 
granted the first year, and between 40/. and 50/. the 
second year, 5320.—Expects this collection to be 
increased by presents, ib.—Produces a catalogue of 
the departmental library, id.—The Museum Library 
deficient in many scientific German works, 5325.— 
This deficiency attempted to be supplied, lately,5327. 
—Has mentioned the subject of these deficiences to 
Mr. Panizzi, 5328.—That gentleman always ready 
to attend to witness’s recommendations on such 
matters, 5332.—An experienced person with com- 
petent assistants ought to complete a classed cata- 
logue of the books relating to witness’s department 
in two years, 5342.—The want of a good classed 
catalogue has rendered the department less useful 
to the public than it otherwise would have been, 
5348.— Witness’s catalogue was chiefly intended for 
those who wish to become more intimately ac- 
quainted with the science, and to know what: has 
been published on a given subject, for the sake of 
referring immediately to any memoirs or books in 
the library, 5349.—The Museum possesses no 
catalogue which gives this information, 5352.— 
Entirely approves of the form and principle of 
Dryander’s catalogue; thinks nothing could be 
better, 5353.—Witness discontinued his work after 
1836, understanding that M. Boué, a distinguished 
French naturalist, had a similar work in hand, and 
had invited the geologists and mineralogists in 
Europe to assist him, 5354.—This work not carried 
on, probably from similar difficulties to those expe- 
rienced by witness, 5356.—Evidence as to the 
probable sale of witness’s catalogue, 5356-57. 


Konig, Charles, Esq.. KH. (Third examination. )— 


Enumeration of the chief materials out of which 
the collection of simple minerals in the British 
Museum was formed, 8358.—The Cracherode Col- 
lection, the nucleus of the whole when witness came 
to the Museum, 8359.—The Sloane Collection, of 
little importance, were dispersed in different rooms, 
76.—Hatchett’s, a small collection, but consisted of 
all the mineral substances then known, ié—The 
Greville Collection particularly rich in the car- 
bonates of lime, containing a complete and full 
illustration of them of that time, 8360.—This col- 
lection rich in suites of crystal modifications of 
various other mineral substances, 7b.—Considerable 
additions made every year to the mineralogical 
collections, 8361.—The rich suite of meteorites and 
the collection of minerals from the Hartz Moun- 
tains, with its magnificent groups of red silver 
and of erystallized carbonate of lime have {been 
added, 7b.—No opportunity has been lost of adding 
to the general collection, %.— Witness classified 
and arranged the whole of the minerals without 
any assistance, 8362.—Re-arranged the whole of 
the mineralogical collections in the long gallery 
of the new east wing, 8364.—This gallery contains 
also the great collection of fossils, 8365. — Con- 
siders the mineralogical collection in the Museum 
equal to most foreign national collections, 8367.— 
It is more calculated for general information, but 
also contains a great number of most splendid speci- 
mens, tb.—In foreign national museums the simple 
minerals are usually associated with the other 
branches of natural history, unless they belong to 
institutions entirely dedicated to mineralogy or 
geology, 8368.—In all European national mu- 
seums, to the best of witness’s knowledge, the 
collections relative to mineralogy and its branches 
are kept together in the same locality, if not under 
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Konig, Charles, Esq.—continued, 


the same roof, with those belonging to the two other 
principal divisions of natural history, 8369.—This 
the case in Vienna, Paris, Berlin, and other capitals 
both abread and at home; although some of them 
may possess other mineralogical collections be- 
side : such as Vienna, its Montanistic Museum, 
Paris, its Ecole des Mines’ collection, &e., 7.—All 
the collections of minerals in the British Museum 
in glass cases, the duplicates and inferior Specimens 
only being put in the drawers, 8370.—The exhibi- 
tion now consists of a completely arranged system 
exposed to public view in 64 double table cases, 8371. 
—Visitors not generally allowed to handle speci- 
mens, but in special cases it is granted, 8373.—The 
mineral room is not convenient for measuring crys- 
tals, and similar operations, 8374. — Besides the 
simple minerals all fossil remains and geological 
objects in the Museum are under witness's super- 
intendence, 8375.—A great part of the fossil col- 
lection added to the department since witness’s 
appointment, 8376.—Besides the valuable groups 
of mammalian, and saurian, and ichthyolitie re- 
mains, has got together an instructive series of 
fossil mollusca and other classes of fossil animals 
illustrative of geological science, 8377,—In conse- 
quence of the recent additions, there is now no 
room left for an exhibition of saurians, 8379.— 
The British Association suggested to the Trus- 
tees that there should be a collocation, to a 
certain extent, of fossil shells with recent shells, 
8382.—Witness reported to the Trustees upon this 
recommendation, 8383.— Was directed by the 
Trustees to furnish ‘certain fossil duplicates to the 
geological collection, 8385—No duplicates were 
actually furnished in accordance with these in- 
structions, 7%.—Mr. Gray had reported that the 
whole of the fossil animal remains ought to be 
transferred to recent zoology, 8386.—Up to this 
time considered all fossils as belonging to witness’s 
department, 8387. When recommending to the 
Trustees the purchase of minerals or fossils, reports 
the price at which they can be procured, and the 
balance of the money in hand to meet the pro- 
posed new purchase, 8393.—The money voted for 
the purchase of Gilbertson’s collection first placed 
to the account of minerals and fossils, but subse- 
quently to the zoological account, 8396-8403. — 
3600. paid for this collection, 8405.—Never received 
from the Trustees any official notice concerning the 
Gilbertson collection subsequently to the purchase, 
8413.—Does not know where this collection is at 
present, 8414,—It is not exposed in any part of 
the Museum, 8414.—Is still anxious to have pos- 
session of this collection, but does not know where 
he could place it, 8416.—It should be given up by 
Mr. Gray, who has nothing whatever to do with 
it, 8416. — Considers that it properly belongs to 
witness’s department, 8417.— Recommended its 
purchase from the catalogue, by which he could? 
judge ofits importance, but not of the room it would 
take up, 8421.— Does not see why the fossils 
should be taken from witness’s charge; he would 
have found room for them if sent to him, although 
cramped for room already, 8424.—Thinks any 
transaction involving a new arrangement and clas- 
sification of specimens, belonging to witness's de- 
partment, should not have been determined upon 
without previous consultation with him, 8428.—Re- 
ported this matter to the Trustees on the 9th June, 
1841. Witness’s report returned for correction by 
the Principal Librarian, but saw no reason to 
alter it. It was sent back in an envelope, ac- 
companied with the words, ‘‘ To be returned to 
Mr Konig, by order of the Trustees,” 8437.—A 
marginal note by the Principal Librarian stated 
that the report was returned to be again laid before 
the Board when a corrected statement of facts had 
been obtained, 8440.—At the next meeting of the 
Trustees again transmitted his report, respectfully 
urging the correctness of the statement therein 
contained, 8441-42. — Both reports returned to 
witness by order of the Trustees, dated 14th July, 
1841, without any coniment or statement of the 
reason for returning them, 8443.— Received no 
official information on the subject up to the pre- 
sent time, 8444.— The note of Principal Librarian 
on margin of witness’s first report contained the 
reason for supposing the report to be incorrect, 
844§.—The resolution of the Trustees directed its 
return to witness to be again laid before them 
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Konig, Charles, Esq.—continued 


when witness had made a corrected statement of the 
facts mentioned therein, 8451.—Witness’s first re- 
port, dated 9th June, was laid before Trustees at their 
meeting on the 12th, 8453.—Became acquainted 
with the occurrence mentioned in his report by 
referring to the Accountant’s book, 8456.—Knew 
by report that Mr. Gray had spent nearly double 
the sum authorized by the Trustees at Mr. Chil- 
dren’s sale, 8457.—Was correct as to the facts, but 
perhaps irregular in adyerting to the conduct of 
a person in another department, 8459.—Admits 
the inaccuracy of his statement that Mr. Gray 
went to Preston by order of the Trustees, but cor- 
rected this in his second report, 8462.—The second 
report, of 17th June, virtually the same as the first 
report, with explanation, 8465-66.—Admitted in 
his second report that he knew that the money 
granted for the purchase of the Gilbertson collec- 
tion was not to be charged against his department, 
8469-70.— The entry of 350/. for this purchase, 
dated May 5, in the Accountant’s ledger, first 
stated it as for minerals and fossils, but this was 
scratched out, and zoological specimens inserted 
in lieu thereof, 8474.—Admits that he had been 
informed of the transfer, by note from Sir Henry 
Ellis of 15th April, but had forgotten this cireum- 
stance, 8477.—The first report sent back to the 
Trustees with the second report. The first and se- 
cond reports together contained the corrected state- 
ments required, 8480.—Returned the first report by 
order, as it contained other matter than that relating 
to the Gilbertson collection, 8481.—Considered the 
first report faultless, with the exception of the 
personal allusion to Mr. Gray, 8486.—The second 
report returned without explanation or answer 
other than the writing in the envelope, “ that it 
was returned by order of the Trustees,” 8490*— 
The two assistants in witness's department not 
versed in mineralogy, consequently all the labour 
of arrangement had devolved upon him, 8493.— 
Mr. Waterhouse, the senior assistant, of whom he 
cannot speak too highlv, has a knowledge of se- 
condary fossils, and Mr. Woodward, although 
recently connected with the department, is already 
very useful, 8496.—Mr. Woodward employed in 
determining and arranging various fossil inverte- 
brata, especially shells from the great oolite col- 
lection, 8498.—Is satisfied with the manner in 
which this work has been done, 2.—Mr. Water- 
house employed upon secondary fossils, chiefly 
osseous remains. This gentleman formerly Secre- 
tary to the Zoological Society, 8497-8503.—Mr. 
Woodward formerly assistant secretary, and after- 
wards professor of the Geological Society of Lon- 
don, 8500.—Does not think the employment of 
young men as supernumeraries, not originally spe- 
cially qualified, would be advantageously adopted 
in any department not already well officered, 8503. 


LamBetu Liprary :— 


This library founded by Archbishop Bancroft, 
upon condition that it should be maintained by 
his successors, and subject to such rules as King 
James should approve, Maitland, 7828.—Regula- 
tions in force as to issue of books, &c., 7b. 7786.— 
Observations upon the formation of this library, 
ib. 7788.—The manuscripts herein better known 
than the printed books, 7b. 7790.—This library 
consulted chiefly by the societies engaged in re- 
printing old books, as the Camden and Archzlo- 
gical Societies, ib. 7831—Has prepared several 
lists of the books in this library, and printed two, 
one entitled a “List,” and the other an “ Index,” 
wb. 7732.—The List gives the titles verbatim, the 
Index an abridgment of the titles, 7b. 7748.—The 
Index contains 1390 entries, being the books in 
the library up to 1633, the date of the death of 
Archbishop Abbot, 7b. 7791. (See also Catalogues 
of Printed Books.) 


Lrecrurgs, SUGGESTIONS FOR DELIVERY OF :— 


Evidence as to the expediency of adopting a sys- 
tem of oral instruction by lectures, Owen, 2713.— 
Lectures should be given, 20 or 30 in each course, 
by the curator of each department, 7b. 2713.— 
Admission thereto should be entirely free, ib, 2714. 
—Has used the Museum of the College of Surgeons 
for such a purpose, and can speak confidently of 
the beneficial result thereof, ib. 2714.—The lectures 
in the British Museum should have a special and 
distinct object; a lecturer having charge of the 
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Lecrures—continued, 
vertebrated animals should illustrate the prin- 
ciples of that department of zoology, the nature, 
affinities, habits, and economical uses of that de- 
partment, b.2721.—Precedent for this course in the 
Garden of Plants, ib. 2721.—Elementary lectures, 
or popular ora] instruction, would promote infor- 
mation among the operatives and the humbler 
classes of the metropolis, ib. 2690.—The keepers 
of departments alone should give lectures, 7b. 
2748. 

Lenpine Lisrary, ProposED FORMATION OF, IN CON- 

NEXION WITH THE Museum :— 

Would preserve the duplicates to form a library to 
lend out of the house, Panizzi, 4051.—The public 
libraries on the continent lend their books ; objects 
to this practice, but would lend duplicates, 2. 
4051.—Regulations in force in the libraries at 
Munich and Paris, in respect of lending books, 
ib. 4059.—Considers it of the first importance to 
have such a library attached to the Museum, Parry, 
7392.—Desires to have it supported and main- 
tained by a Parliamentary grant, 7b. 7392.—Would 
lend the duplicates of the Museum library to aid 
in this purpose, Parry, 7393; Maitland, 7768.— 
The establishment of lending libraries so far as 
they have been carried out very beneficial, Mait- 
Zand, T771.—Would have in this library a class of 
works not generally accessible in private collec- 
tions, and difficult of attainment to persons of 
limited means, Parry, 7393.—Does not consider 
it would become a mere circulating library, 2. 
7414,—The London library, established to remedy 
the want of a lending library in connexion with 
the Museum, has not become such, 7b. 7414.— 
Would place therein works of research, such as 
Muratori’s Annals, which would be of great as- 
sistance to literary men, ib. 7416-17.—The Museum 
reading-room would be relieved of many of the 
readers by such an arrangement, Parry, 7394; 
Maitland, 7762.—Advantages of a lending library 
to professional men, especially to young profes- 
sional men, Parry, 7402.—The regulations should 
be such as would check the applications of per- 
sons who seek books merely for amusement, 7b. 
7414.— Opinion as to the formation of lending 
libraries in connexion with the Museum, Hallam, 
10459-61.—Does not think the number of readers 
in the reading-room would be reduced by the for- 
mation of lending libraries, 7b. 10459-61. 


Lrprarian oF British Museum.—(See Principal Li- 
brarian, and Keepers of Departments.) 


Lisrary or British Musrum :— 

Accommodation for the Collection.—At present 
there may be room for books for four or five 
years to come, taking into consideration the 
long room lately built on the east side of the 
King’s Library, and including all the empty 
shelves, Panizzi, 4262. — The library may ac- 
commodate between 50,000 and 60,000 volumes 
more, 7b. 4262.—This space may exist but not be 
available to that extent when the books come to be 
arranged, 7b. 4262.—Project to obtain accommo- 
dation for the greatest number of books ina given 
space by altering the system of press-marks, 7b. 
4262.—In any case, however, more space will be 
required at the end of five years if purchases to 
the amount of 5000/7. a-year continue to be made 
as at present, 7b. 4262.—Considerations as to the 
best manner in which increased accommodation 
could be afforded, 2. 4264—-Accommodation by 
witness’s plan (exclusive of the Grenville Room) 
would be provided for 70,000 or 80,000 volumes, 
2b. 4270—The best means of increasing the ac- 
commodation by the erection of new buildings 
considered, 2b. 4273-74 ; Inglis, 10273-78 ; Hallam, 
10429.—The Grenville books are, many of them, 
wrapped and placed on *he floor from want of 
room, Panizzt, 2553.—They are inaccessible ex- 
cept with great trouble and loss of time, 7b, 2553. 
—Independently of Mr. Grenville’s books there 
are about 15,000 volumes lying about from the 
same cause, 7b. 2556.—The building now in course 
of construction along the King’s Library, when 
completed, will not hold more than 18,000 volumes, 
ih. 2556.—Mr. Grenville’s books alone are 20,240, 
ib, 2556.—This building in other respects by no 
means suitable to such a collection, 7b, 2560.—The 
Grenville books now placed in presses (some of 
them glazed-presses) in the room lately occupied 
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by, manuscripts, 7b, 4231.—The accommodation 
now given to the books is improved, but is still 
far from satisfactory, ib. 4231.—These books have 
been placed in the only part of the Museum where 
they could be kept in satety, Hamuilton, 10547.— 
Cause of the delay in placing them in their pre- 
Sent room, 7b. 10548.—Statement. of the inconve- 
nience sustained in the library from want of space, 
Inglis, 10239.--The minor gallery on the east side 
of the King’s Gallery was erected for the purpose 
of providing some space within the curtilage of 
the Museum for the increasing collection : this 
gallery convenient and spacious, and adapted for 
the purpose to which itis applied, Inglis, 10240, 

Accommodation for the Public, — (See Reading 
Room.) 

Additions to the Library.—Does not consider 
new books generally best worth buying for li- 
braries, Carlyle, 4499. — All English books are 
added to the Museum Library, 7. 4499.— As 
other libraries, Trinity College Cambridge, and 
several others, have condemned cellars for new 
works, which are brought out if asked for ; 
but after a certain number of years, sold if 
not in much request, ib. 4499.—The great in- 
crease in the number of books published ren- 
ders a careful selection more necessary than 
ever, 7. 4499. —In a national collection uni- 
versality not the most important object, ib. 4499. 
— Principles upon which witness would act in 
purchasing books for a national collection, 7d. 
4503-6. — A catalozue of all annual additions 
formerly prepared and printed but abandoned 
on account of the cost, and also because it im- 
peded the progress of the general catalogue, 
Edwards, 5985.—Would revive this practice, but 
would modify it; would print a yearly cata- 
logue of all copyright books, and another every 
five years of all foreign books, 7. 5986.—The 
difficulty of access to the additions to the 
library the chief ground of complaint against 
the library, i. 5987. — Would remedy this 
complaint by separating such books as were 
likely to be in great and immediate demand, 
tb. 5987. —Sees no reason why the books re- 
ceived into the library should not be entered 
and catalogued at once, Tomlinson, 4865.—The 
publishers’ circular containing all books pub- 
lished in each week in London, an instance of 
expedition in enterine and printing titles, 7. 
4865.—The library during the last 10 years has 
increased at the rate of 20,000 volumes a-year, 
chiefly through witness’s exertions, Panizzi, 8977. 
By Purchase. — Evidence explanatory of the 
course pursued in the purchase of books, Forshall, 
1396; Panizzi, 3959-69, 4170; Asher, 6545-46, 
6589-6602, 6764; Panizzi, 8975, 9112, 9125-9135. 
— This business has always been left in the 
hands of the Keeper of Printed Books, Panizzi, 
8977.— This the practice in Mr. Baber’s time, 
and still continues, 7b. 8977.—The Keeper of 
Printed Books has the charge, and is respon- 
sible in the first instance for all books delivered 
at the Museum until they are submitted to the 
Trustees, with the invoices certified by his sig- 
nature, Jorshall, 1397-1402.—The invoices are 
then compared with the titles, registered and 
stamped, and finally transferred to the library, 
ib, 1418-19, — The invoices are retained in the 
Secretary’s office, ib. 1421.—The Keeper, on re- 
ceiving the books, neither sees the register nor 
in. any way authenticates it, 7b, 1422-1432. — 
Particulars of the modes of examination now 
adopted into the valuc, character, &c.. of a book 
before it is purchased, Panizzi, 9173, 9234,— 
Purchases the common books upon his own 
responsibility, submitting both books and bills 
afterwards to the Trustees for their sanction, 
Panizzi, 2940.—Reports specially to the Trustees 
on the purchase of rare and expensive books, 
ib. 2943, 8977.—Prices at which books are sup- 
plied by witness to the Museum, Asher, 6566. 
—Foreign periodicals are transmitted to the 
Museum immediately on the expiration of each 
quarter, 2b, 6558.—If. furnished monthly, their 
price would be increased at least 25 per cent., ib. 
6564-65.—Has purchased large collections of 
newspapers as records of the times, Panizzi, 3n74. 
—Mr. Panizzi has always attended to witness’s 
suggestions relative to the purchase of books. 
Cureton, ,7856.—Thinks too much attention has 


been paid to the price of books with a view to 
obtain them cheap, ib. 7864. By Gifts—Large 
accessions to the Museum by donation, as the 
Grenville Library, would not come through the 
Secretary’s Department, but transmitted at once 
to tne library, Forshall, 1490.—Such collections 
usually accompanied with a printed cataloene, and 
probably stamped with the arms of the donor, 7. 
1490-91.—The check imposed in other cases by the 
registration in the Secretary’s Office not required 
where a catalogue already exists, ib, 1499-93. 
~—Neither the Royal nor the Grenville Collection 
registered, Panizzi, 3964,—No reeister required 
in either of these cases, as a catalozue came with 
the former, and one was being made of the 
latter collection at the time of the transfer, 7b. 
3964. By Copyright.—Publishers are bound by 
the Act to deliver the copyright books at the Mu- 
seum, but they are not bound to give an ac- 
count, Forshall, 1435-38, 1448.— An account some- 
times, but not often rendered by publishers, 7. 
1448.—All books sent by the publishers to the 
library are delivered direct to the Secretary’s 
department, 7d. 1446.—They are then registered 
and stamped, and transferred to the Keeper of 
Printed Books, 2b. 1455-1457.—The keeper not 
furnished with any list of the books delivered to 
his charge, merely a note sent requesting him to 
remove the copyright books delivered on the days 
named therein, 7. 1458-59.—Neither invoice nor 
list of number of volumes to be delivered sent 
with the note, 7d. 1460.—Further evidence as to 
the proceedings on receipt of books sent to the 
library, acquired by copyright, Panizzi, 4011.— 
These books are entered in the catalogue as soon as 
possible after their receipt, 7d. 4103.—System of 
arrangement adopted after entry in the catalogue, 
and placing the books on the shelves, ib. 4013. 
The catalogue here referred to is a duplicate of 
the title, 7. 4015.—Thinks the public have a right 
to speedy access to all books sent in under this 
Act, Hodgson, 7096.—Considers it not only prac- 
ticable, but very easy to make all books delivered 
under this Act accessible to readers within three 
months afterwards, 7. 7097.—Considers that all 
books received under the Copyright Act should 
be bound and catalogued and made accessible to 
the public as early as possible, Halim, 10419.— 
Many books have a particular value, owing to 
their recent publication, 2. 10420.—Works of 
science and all valuable works should be obtained 
immediately after publication, i. 10420.—State- 
ment of the advantages of early access to such 
works, 7b, 10421.—Further observations upon the 
supply of books under the Copyright Act, 2. 
10481-34., 

Admission of the Public.—Would admit the public 
into the library in the same way as they are now 
admitted to the Gallery of Antiquities and to the 
Natural History Department, Panizei, 4265,— 
Thinks this would act as an incentive to others to 
present books to the library; it would also show 
gratitude to the donors of books, 7d. 4266, 

_ Assistants and Attendants in.—There are 50 assist- 
ants and attendants in the Department of Printed 
Books, Panizzi, 2789.—The assistants are possessed 
of considerable literary attainments, ib, 2886.— 
Their services, particularly those of the permanent 
assistants, of great value to the department, i).2887. 
—The supernumerary assistants and attendants 
are employed upon the catalogue, the former in 
writing the titles upon slips, and three of the latter 
in transcribing them, i.2862.—Considers that both 
assistants and attendants are inadequately paid, 
tb. 2862.—Attendants, in consequence of their low 
salaries, compelled to resort to other means than 
their official employment to increase their incomes, 
tb. 2900.—Evidence relative to the attendants in 
this department; their duties and mode of appoint- 
ment, and how far witness is consulted by the 
Trustees in respect of such appointinents, 7b, 
4077-90. — There are generally five attendants 
for the reading-rooms, 7b. 4279.—A well-informed 
attendant should be placed in every room to give 
out books and afford information, Carlyle, 4426.— 
Is quite satisfied with the literary acquirements 
of the attendants, 7b, 4503.—Thinks it very de- 
sirable that one or more of the assistants of the 
library should be versed in the bibliography of 
natural history, Forbes, 5590; Brown, 5714.—A 
person so qualified would be able to catalogue more 
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readily, and probably more accurately than another 
not so qualified, ib. 5714.—He would also be able to 
point out to the librarian the deficiencies in the 
library of works on natural history, 7b. 5714. 

Banksian Library —(See Banksian Library.) 

Catalogue of Library.—(See Catalogue of Library.) 

Catalogue of Books in Leading Reom, — (See 
Reading Room.) 

Comparison with other British and Foreign Public 
Libraries—The accommodation for readers in the 
Bibliotheque Royale, in Paris, superior to that 
afforded in the British Museum, Carlyle, 4398, 
—Greater facilities also afforded in procuring 
books, ib, 4401.—The catalogue, however, is not 
accessible to readers, ib. 4404.—The superior 
accommodation in foreign libraries consists in 
greater facilities of access and inspection of a 
greater number and variety of books, 1b, 4412. 
—JIn Germany, some 400 great libraries are 
free to the public, while England has only one, 
that in the Museum, 7b. 4412.—Considers the 
Museum Library exceedingly poor in German 
literature, Soane, 4522.—It is better supplied with 
German books than any library out of Germany, 
Asher, 6623.—In some cases even better than any 
German Library, ib. 6623.—Considers the collection 
in the Museum relating to the English stage very 
fine, perhaps the finest in England, but with con- 
siderable deficiencies, Collier, 5008—The Bodleian 
Library contains plays and early works on the 
stage, not in the British Museum; and the library 
at Cambridge contains works of a similar cha- 
racter, which are neither in the Bodleian nor the 
Bodleian Library, 7b. 5008.—The Museum collec- 
tion exceedingly rich in Hebrew and Rabbinical 
works; two libraries only in the world can be 
compared with it—the library at Parma, containing 
De Rossi’s large collection, and the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, Asher, 6622.—Neither of these 
libraries, however, so rich in modern Hebrew 
works as the library of the British Museum, 7b. 
6622.—Professor Welcker, of Bonn, of opinion that 
the collection of archeological works in the Mu- 
seum is rich, and in many cases uniquely rich, 
Panizzi, 9287.—The library at Upsala the only one 
on the Continent with a printed catalogue, Asher, 
6697.—This catalogue published in 1751, but the 
subsequent additions have not been printed, 7b. 
6697.—The readers at most of the public libraries on 
the Continent not allowed to consult the catalogues, 
ib. 6704.—The catalogues of the libraries of Berlin, 
Vienna, Dresden, and Gottingen, are not intended 
to be printed, 7b. 6719.—The British Museum con- 
sidered by all parties the richest library in the 
world in works of natural history, 2b. 6762 ; Panizzi, 
9167.— Names of national and great university 
libraries on the Continent visited and examined by 
witness, to all of which the library of the British 
Museum is in every respect undoubtedly superior, 
7b. 9167. 

Complaints :—Of delay in procuring books from 
the library, Madden, 2236-87; Carlyle, 4431; 
Hawkins, 5865; Gray, 5429, 5442.—This delay 
caused by the new rules, 7b. 5442—Specification 
of rules referred to, ib. 5443.—Inconsistency in the 
facts alleged, Panizzi, 9402.—Complaints not made 
out, Rep, p. 28.—Has never had occasion to com- 
plain of delay in procuring books from the library, 
Cureton, 7866.—Of the regulation requiring the 
reader to affix the press-marks, Carlyle, 4436.— 


This regulation approved of, Collier, 6229.—That — 


books are not accessible to readers until a long 
time after their introduction into the Museum, 
Soane, 4510.—The Grenville books not yet acces- 
sible to the public except by especial favour, 7. 
4534-87, 4542,—_Some works ought to be accessible 
to the public immediately, Tomlinson, 4900.— 
Newspapers not accessible to readers until two or 
three years old, Dodd, 4667.—Sent to the Library 
three years after publication from the Stamp 
Office, Pamzzi, 9182.—The Parliamentary Papers 
are considerably in arrear, 7b. 4683 ; Paterson, 
4777.—They are placed in the reading-room as 
soon as they are received from the Houses, which 
present them, Panizzt, 9503-4,—Has often asked 
for books more than two years old, and failed 
to get them, Soane, 4525.—The library not sup- 
plied with scientific periodicals so speedily after 
publication as it ought to be, Brown, 5703.— 
Thinks the public have a title to speedy access 


and that they should be accessible to readers 
within three months after delivery, Hodgson, 
7096-97.—Inquired some years since for Words- 
worth’s Poems, and found that they were. not in 
the library, Zomlinson, 4879.—Specification of 
other deficiencies, 7b. 4880.—Statement of certain 
deficiencies in the department of general science 
and useful arts, 7b, 4886-90.—The library deficient 
also in several French and German works which 
have obtained a high reputation In their own 
country, 7b. 4888.—It is deficient in works on 
natural history, Forbes, 5602-04.—Answers to these 
complaints, Panizzi, 8987, 9014, 9024, 90384, 9046. 
—It is deficient in scientific periodicals, Brown, 
5703.—Does not use the library so often as he 
otherwise would on account of the deficiencies, 
Turner, 6142. 

Condition of Collection—Great alteration has 
been made in the style of binding books for the 
Museum library, Panizzi, 4153.—Formerly the 
books were mostly half-bound in calf, with sprin- 
kled edges, 7b. 4153.—This altered to morocco, 
being more durable, and, in the end, more 
economical, ib. 4153.—Considers economy and 
strength both obtained by the change, 7b. 9246.— 
Particulars of the description of binding now 
used, and the cost compared with the prices 
charged for similar work done out of the Museum, 
ib. 4153 —Advantages of the new style of binding, 
ib. 4153.—Evidence as to the mode of binding 
pamphlets, with description and cost thereof, 7). 
4154.—A well and handsomely bound book 
cheaper in the end than common binding, as 
the readers take more care of it, 2b. 4155,— 
Varies the colour of the binding according to 
the contents of the book, ib. 4155, 9244.—Every 
book in the library is stamped. with a crown, 7b. 
4169.—The books are usually in good condition, 
but thinks the binding of the new ones too 
costly, Dodd, 4619.—Moore’s Irish Melodies with 
Maclise’s illustrations, an instance of unnecessary 
expense in binding, 7. 4623—This style of 
binding appropriate to a drawing-room or private 
library, but not to a public institution, 2. 4627.— 
Thinks some of the books too gaudily bound, but 
that all should be well bound in calf, Cunningham, 
4860.—The increased expense of binding all 
books in calf would be lessened by a diminution 
in the number bound in morocco and russia, 
ib. 4861.—Rare and valuable books very properly 
distinguished by their binding, Collier, 5119.— 
Some books, Garrick’s plays, for example, bound 
in an unnecessarily expensive style, 7b. 5120-21.— 
Observations in reply to the evidence respecting 
the binding of books. for the library, Panizzt, 
9238-48, 9250, 9418-25.—The books in the Royal 
Library, as well as Mr. Grenville’s hooks, are 
injured from not being placed in glazed presses, 
ib. 2930.—Bad condition of the presses holding 
Mr. Grenville’s books, 7b, 2935.—The cases con- 
taining the King’s books recently cleaned and 
repaired, but not glazed, ib. 2935,—The condition 
of the Grenville collection greatly improved of 
late, ib. 4231. 

Description of Collection. (Maps.)—2001. a-year 
now set apart for purchase of maps, Panizzi, 4031. 
—No maps have been purchased of late years on 
account of the incomplete state of the catalogue, 
ib. 4031.—This fund has been accumulating, and 
will be expended when the catalogue is completed, 
ib. 4035.— The maps of the collection are all 
mounted, and arranged geographically in boxes ; 
they are now all described on slips; these will be 
copied into a volume forming the catalogue, 7b. 
4031, 9230.—There are few foreign maps presented 
to the Museum, ib. 4037.—Description of the map 
of China made by the Jesuits, also of a manuscript 
map of China, bothin the Royal Library, 2., 4154. 
Music.—A large collection of music recently added 
to the Museum, Panizzi, 4040.—It is acquired 
under the Copyright Act, and from Stationers 
Hall under an old Act of Parliament, 7b. 4040.— 
It is now sent direct from the publisher’s, 7b. 4040. 
—cConsiders it desirable-to continue the collection 
of music by copyright, 7b. 4040.— This collection 
largely increased under the new Copyright Act, 
ib. 4043, 9230.—The manuscript music is all cata- 
logued, and the catalogue printed, Panizzi, 4040. 
—The printed music is catalogued on slips and 
waiting to be transcribed, ib, 4040. — Pampliets. 

invaluable collection of between 30,000 and 


to all books delivered under the Copyright Act, 
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Lisrary—Description of Collection—continued. Lisrary—Duplicates, Triplicates, &:¢.—continued. 


_ 50,000 pamphlets given by Geo. III., Carlyle, 
4374.— There are above 1,000 volumes con- 
taining above 27 pamphlets in each, ib. 4377. 
Considers these pamphlets the most valuable set 
of documents connected with English history, 7b. 
4378.— There is a manuscript catalogue of this 
collection which it is very desirable to have 
printed, ib, 4378.—This objected to as the cata- 
logue was stated to be inaccurate, ib. 4378.—De- 
scription of this catalogue, ib. 4465.—The collection 
of tracts from 1640 to 1660 contains a large num- 
ber of theological works, sermons, &c., Edwards, 
5996.—These to a certain extent are historical, 
and derive their value partly from their strictly 
chronological arrangement, i. 5997,—A catalocue 
of the Thomason collection of tracts would be of 
great value, 7b. 5998—Has been employed in 
cataloguing this collection for insertion in the 
General Alphabetical Catalogue, 7b. 5999.—Ob- 
servations on the foregoing evidence, Panizzi, 
9898-9930. — The Thomason collection of pam- 
phlets one of the most important and valuable 
records in the Museum of the historical litera- 
ture of England, Inglis, 10,670. 

Duplicate, Triplicate, and Quadruplicate Copies — 
1, Estimated number of.—Could look out 8,000 or 
10,000 duplicates to form a library, ib. 4309,.— 
A library for the provinces of these. books would 
be comparatively lost, as it ought to consist of 
such books as could not be procured at a cir- 
culating library, 7b. 4312.—There are more than 
50,000 duplicate works in the library, a great pro- 
portion of which could be available for a lending 
library, Edwards, 6019.—There are very few tri- 
plicates or quadruplicates in the Museum, the 
great majority being of duplicates only, ib, 7344. 
—2, Suggestions for Disposal of —Greater incon- 
venience arises from parting with duplicates than 
by keeping them, Panizzi, 4299.—Prior to 1831 
duplicates were sold; was always opposed to this 
practice, 7b, 4300.—Would make them available 
for the purpose of forming a lending library, 7b. 
4304.— The Fitzwilliam Collection supposed to 
have been lost to the Museum from the practice of 
selling duplicates, 7d. 4304.—Difficulty of proving 
a book to be a duplicate described, ib. 4305,— 
Instance where duplicates cannot be parted with, 
a. 4305.—A book must first be proved to be a 
duplicate, and then it has to be considered how far 
it is expedient to part with it, id. 4306,—Sees less 
objection to form a lending library of duplicates 
in connexion with the Museum than in sending 
them away to form provincial libraries, 7b. 4307. 
Duplicates of rare works should be preserved, but 
other exchanges might be made with other libra- 
ries, De Morgan, 5796*,—Would part with dupli- 
cates even of rare works if they were sent where 
they could be of greater service than in the Mu- 
seum, Collier, 6300-10.—Strongly condemns the 
practice of selling duplicates, De Morgan, 5796*. 
—Considers the exchange of books with other 
literary institutions very useful, ib. 5799*,—Ob- 
jects to the practice of selling duplicates, Panizzi, 
4049-51.—None of any importance have been 
lately sold, but there is no rule to prohibit their 
sale, 2. 4049-51.—Would preserve duplicates to 
form a library to lend out of the house, Panizzi, 
4051; Maitland, 7766—Would dispose of dupli- 
cates by forming a public lending library attached 
to the Museum, Hdwards, 5988.—Duplicates of 
valuable works, and of works in great demand in 
the reading-room, should not be used for this pur- 
pose, 76. 6020.—These, however, not numerous, id. 
6020.—They might be advantageously disposed of 
in aiding the formation of public libraries in all 
the large provincial towns, Collier, 6299—The 
distribution of gift copies would depend upon the 
terms of the gift, 7b. 6308.—Would deal as freely 
with them where no stipulation was made, as with 
works acquired by purchase or copyright, 7b. 6312. 
Such library should, however, not be attached to 
the Museum, Maitland, 7766.—Objects to the du- 
plicates being taken away to form a lending 
library, Hallam, 10462.—These should be sold, if 
considered unnecessary for the Museum, 7b. 10462. 
—Sale of duplicates now abandoned, and the sys- 
tem of exchange adopted in lieu thereof, 7b. 10463. 

Extent of Collection and alleged Deficiencies therein. 
—In 1838, there were 235,000 volumes in library ; 
and in January, 1849, they had increased ‘to 
435,000, Panizzi, 4258; Parry, 7430.—The in- 


crease from all sources in the last 10 years at the 
rate of 20,000 a-year, Panizzi, 4258.—The number 
in 1848 stated to be 350,000, Craik, 5941.—The 
number of volumes in the Museum not accurately 
known, even to Mr. Panizzi, Collier, 6277-79.— 
The collection in 1848 contained 431,529 printed 
volumes, Inglis, 10591.—There are from 12 to 13 
miles of book-shelves in the library, Panizzi, 4194, 
—Ilas not found the library deficient in foreign 
books, Carlyle, 4448-49.—Believes that it is well 
supplied with dictionaries, and with all sorts of 
modern English books, 7b. 4450.—It is rich in an- 
“tiquarian mathematical books, De Morgan, 6503. 
It is exceedingly rich in Hebrew and Rabbinical 
books, Asher, 6621.—It is also better supplied with 
German books than any library out of Germany, 
2b. 6621.—Considers this collection exceedingly 
poor in German literature, Soane, 4522. — The 
library deficient in dictionaries, 7b. 4531.—It is 
well supplied with mathematical works of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, but not so well supplied with 
similar works of the 18th century, De Morgan, 
5812* —It is deficient in both foreign and English 
books of the latter period; Cocker’s Arithmetic 
some time since was not in the library, ib. 5812*. 
—The deficiencies of the library in respect of cer- 
tain works described, Corney, 6092; Biber, 8772; 
Cochrane, 8924-25.—So far as relates to works on 
archeology, it is 10 years behind other public 
libraries, Zurner, 6141. — Better than any col- 
lection in Italy or Germany, according to Prof. 
Welcker, Panizzi, 9289.—Some of the most com- 
mon books on this subject published in the last 
10 years not in the catalogue, 7b, 6141.—On this 
account witness is compelled to go to Oxford, 7d. 
6141,—It is especially deficient in those works 
which ought to have come in under the Copyright 
Act, Biber, 8773.—Has purchased large Collec- 
tions of newspapers as records of the times, but 
this collection still very incomplete, Panizzi, 3974. 
—Receives the English newspapers from the 
Stamp Office, but they are always in arrear, id. 
3976.—Neither Scotch nor Irish papers received 
from this source, ib. 3976—Has collected some 
French papers, and the Algemeine Zeitung, but 
no Colonial papers, ib. 3979-80.—Newspapers are 
due, but not delivered under the Copyright Act, 
tb. 9181.—Has endeavoured to form a collection 
of such leading newspapers in all countries as 
represent great and influential parties, 7b. 9193.— 
Names of French, German, and American news- 
papers purchased, 2b. 9193.—Is opposed to the 
indiscriminate accumulation of newspapers in the 
Museum, Hallam, 10428.—Thinks the principal 
London and Continental papers most important 
as the basis of future European history, and on 
that account should be carefully preserved in the 
Museum, 7b. 10428:—The works in the library re- 
lative to the French Revolution still very imper- 
fect, Croker, 8763. — Importance of ephemeral 
publications as illustrating the history of this 
period, 7b. 8763.—A catalogue of such a collection 
very desirable, but the works of this description 
in the Museum are too incomplete at present to 
make a satisfactory catalogue of them, 7b. 8763.— 
In consulting the Museum library, has been much 
surprised at the extensive deficiencies in small 
works, ib. 8766.—The library has no early or sepa- 
rate copy of the Beggars Operaand Cocker’s Arith- 
metic; until very recently was not in the col- 
lection, and the copy now obtained is the 50th edi- 
tion, 7b. 8766.—Believes that there are still a very 
large number of books to make the library perfect, 
ib, 8767.—Considers it very incomplete, and not 
what it ought to he, Biber, 8771,—It is particularly 
defective in tracts and small publications illustra- 
tive of the history of the country, 7b., 8771. — In- 
quired some years since for Wordsworth’s Poems, 
and found that they were notin the library, Tomdin- 
son, 4879. — Specification of other deficiencies, 7b, 
4880.—Made a special entry six years since of these 
deficiencies in a book kept for the purpose, but no 
notice was taken of it, 7b. 4881.—Statement of 
certain deficiencies in the department of general 
science and useful arts, 4886-90.—Gives examples 
of inferior editions being retained, and of the 
exclusion of the first editions, Corney, 6093.— 
Answer; to these complaints, Penizzi, 9105-11.— 
Admits that the collection of works relative to the 
British stage is very fine, perhaps the finest in 
Hnegland, but with considerable deficiencies, 
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Lisrary—Lztent of Collection, §c.— continued, 


Collier, 5008. — The opportunities of supplying 
their deficiencies of very rare occurrence, 2b. 5000. 
—The library is deficient in works on English lite- 
rature; it has many rare and valuable works, but 
also great deficiencies which have not been sup- 
plied as occasions offered, 5110.—Specifies the 
poets and pamphleteers of the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James, and of a still earlier period, whose 
works are not in the Museum, 7b. 5111.—Com- 
plains more especially that the Museum does not 
contain a single edition of Wordsworth’s works, 
ib, 5111.—Prior to the accessions to the library, 
in consequence of the increased Parliamentary 
erants, the Museum was very deficient in foreign 
literature, 7b. 5127-28.—These deficiencies have, 
to a great extent, been remedied, 7d. 5129. The 
Museum not well provided with works on zoology, 
Gray, 5439.—The works on natural history in the 
Museum greatly below the number published, 
Forbes, 5602.—Particulars of certain works not in 
the library, 7b. 5576, 5614-16.—Answer to these 
statements, Panizzi, 9034-38, 9046-49. — Many 
works absolutely required for use are wanting or 
imperfect, Doubleday, 5733.—List of various works 
on natural history published in parts, the latter 
numbers of which are not in the library, 7. 
5741-45.—The books most in request by witness 
when at the Museum are foreign journals, and 
foreign transactions and memoirs, which are either 
very scarce or are privately printed, and works 
of importance published in numbers, 2b. 5575.— 
The library of the Museum deficient in all these 
classes, 7b. 5576.—Answer to these statements, 
Pamizzt, 9049, 9052-53, 9060, 9068, 9072-75, 9081- 
82, 9085, 9087, 9089.—The Museum is supplied 
with 12 out of 14 German scientific periodicals, 
Asher, 6575.—Thinks the two omissions of no iin- 
portance, 7b. 6575.—A great part of the literature of 
natural history included in the journals and trans- 
actions of societies, Forbes, 5585.—With one ex- 
ception only, Professor Sedgwick’s geological 
works are recorded in similar publications, 7. 
5586.—This equally true in respect of every other 
ranch of science, 76. 5587.—Considers the collec- 
tion of memoirs and transactions of societies in 
the Museum infinitely superior to any other 
library, Panizzi, 9174.—In consequence of the 
deficiency in the library of works on natural his- 
tory, witness has been compelled to purchase 
many worksat his own cost, Brown, 5703 ; Double- 
day, 5738.—Examples of deficiencies in the li- 
brary, Madden, 7461-79.—Answer to this state- 
ment, Panizzi, 9270, 9273, 9275.—Considers the 
condition of the library in respect of works on natu- 
ral history to be very good, 2b. 9167.—Believes 
that more money was spent by witness’s pre- 
decessors on works of natural history than upon 
other books, 7b. 9168.—This done from a desire to 
keep up the fame of the Banksian library, 7b. 
9168.— The absence of many works from the 
library respecting which complaints have been 
made, owing to the defective working of the 
Copyright Act, 7b. 8987, 8993.—The Keeper 
of Printed Books not responsible for the de- 
livery of books under this Act, 2b. 8987. —This 
duty imposed by the statutes upon the Secre- 
tary, 7b. 8998.— Has no power to enforce the 
provision of the Act, nor is it any part of his 
duty to do so, 2. 8998. —Explanation of the 
absence of a complete edition of Wordsworth’s 
works from the library, 7b. 8987.—Accounts for 
one volume as delivered under the Act, but 
the other six being reprints, were refused by the 
publisher, 7—Detailed explanation in reply to 
the complaints of witnesses of certain deficiencies 
in the library, 7b. 9014-9111, 9270-9285, 9287-9306. 
—Objects to purchasing for a library like that of 
the Museum, imperfect or incomplete works, 7b. 
9015.—Many of the works mentioned as wanting 
in the library, have been deliberately refused on 
this account, 7b. 9015,—Under the present system 
the library is without many books due, but unde- 
livered under the Copyright Act, which deficien- 
cies witness does not feel justified in remedying 
by purchase, 7b. 9004. 


GRENVILLE Linrary.—See Grenville Library. 


Improvements Suggested. — Thinks the library 
should be opened in the evening both in summer 
and winter, Paterson, 4784.—This would bea great 
convenience to professional men, 7b. n787 = 
Would especially extend the time of keeping 


Lirrary—Improvements Suggested, §c.—continued. 


open the library in winter months, 7b. 4791. 
—Has often heard similar wishes expressed by 
frequenters of the reading-room, 7b. 4793.—The 
accessions to the library should be catalogued, 
and placed at the service of readers at a much 
earlier period than at present, Soane, 4510, 4523, 
4548 ; Dodd, 4677-78.—That all works on natural 
history should be added as published, and cata- 
logued as soon as possible, Owen, 5203.—W ould 
separate all books likely to be in great and 
general demand, and catalogue them, Edwards, 
5987,.—The presses should be labelled with the 
names of the subjects and not with the numbers, 
Cunningham, 4801.—A reference clerk, of when 
inquiries might be made for particular books, 
would be of great service. ib. 4809.—Would have 
an officer in the Museum specially appointed to 
answer inquiries by letter or otherwise as to par- 
ticular works being in the library or not, De 
Morgan, 5764*, Maitland, 7764.—The cost of this 
arrangement less than the interest of the money 
required to print a mere finding catalogue, 
De Morgan, 5766*.—Does not see any necessity to 
make a specific appointment for this purpose, 
Croker, 8749. — Thinks the number ‘requiring 
information in this way so few that the place 
would become a sinecure, ib. 8749.—Thinks the ap- 
pointment of such a person would afford a great 
convenience at little expense, Hamilton, 10463,— 
Increased facilities should be granted by the officers 
of the library to persons engaged upon deep 
research until the more detailed catalogue is com- 
pleted, Craik, 5853.—Every reader should have a 
printed paper giving him, showing the plan of the 
subdivisions of books in the library, 7b. 4817.— 
A person conversant with natural history science 
would be of great assistance in advising as to the 
works to be added to the library on natural 
history, Owen, 5163; Brown, 5714; Doubleday, 
5777.—A person so qualified would ‘catalogue 
more readily and probably more accurately than 
another without such attainments, Brown, 5714; 
Bennett, 6088.—Fears that, in the Departments of 
Comparative Anatomy and Physiology, under the 
present system, the collection would not be kept 
up equivalent to the state in which it was left by 
Dryander in 1798, Owen, 5164 ; Doubleday, 5779, 
5793; Bennett, 6088.—Does not think such a per- 
son necessary, Cureton, 7853.—He would urge the 
acquisition of works in his own science to the 
injury of all other branches, Panizzt, 9170.— 
Thinks the arrangements as to purchases much 
better and more satisfactorily carried out than 
they would be if made under''the advice of 
persons individually interested, 2b. 9172, 9287.— 
Separating a room in the Museum for works on 
physical science, and having a person versed in 
natural history placed in charge of it, with a good 
supply of books, would be very useful, Brown, 
5715, 5757.—The first edition of all works of merit 
should find immediate place in the library, and 
secondly, the best edition of each author, Corney, 
6093. 

Managemert.—Favourable opinion of Dr. Pertz 
on the management of the Museum Library, Asher, 
6649.—Letter from Mr. Sumner to the Keeper of 
Printed Books, bearing testimony to the excel- 
lency of the arrangements for supplying books to 
readers compared with other public libraries in 
Europe, Panizzi, 4285.— Also letter from the 
librarian of the Smithsonian Institution, in the 
United States of America, to Mr. Stevens, in 
reference to the charges against Mr. Panizzi’s 
management of the Printed Book Department, 
and bearing testimony to the superior excellency 
of the arrangements in that department compared 
with Continental libraries, 7. 4293. Is well ac- 
quainted with several European libraries, but in 
no library on the Continent is the comfort of the 
student more consulted than in the British 
Museum, Strangford, 4759, 4760 ; Panizzt, 9373. 
—Perhaps greater assistance is granted in foreign 
museums to individuals, but such an amount of 
assistance to so great a number is nowhere 
afforded, ib. 9374. Evidence as to Mr. Panizzi's 
exertions to complete imperfect works, Asher, 
6581. Considers Mr. Panizzi’s arrangements ad- 
mirably adapted to the various purposes of the 
department, Parry, 7307-8. Excellent example 
set by that gentleman to his subordinates of punc- 
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tuality and diligence, éb, 7309 ; Cureton, 7849-7553. 
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Lisrary—Management, &c,—continued. 


—-Mr. Panizzi has always used every means in 
his power to make the library as complete as pos- 
sible in every department, 2. 7857.—Testimony 
in favour of Mr. Panizzi’s ability and conduct, 
Hamilton, 10491, 10586-90.—Thinks he has been 
hardly used and unjustly arraigned for the general 
management of his department, and especially in 
reference to the catalogue, 7b. 10491.— Believes 
that Mr. Panizzi does everything he can for the 
library, and for the comfort and convenience of 
readers, De Morgan, 5757*.—The library is as 
accessible as can reasonably be.—Diaries of work 
done are kept by each assistant, and regularly 
inspected by Mr. Panizzi, Parry, 7310; Panizzi, 
8972.—Has a complete superintendence over the 
work performed by the assistants and attendants, 
7b. 8972,—Considers the Museum Library far too 
extensive to be properly managed by one person, 
Biber, 8824.—Suggests the re-arrangement of the 
library into several divisions, and the appointment 
of departmental librarians to each division, subject 
to the controul of a principal librarian, 7b. 8825-. 
8852.—Losses are not numerous or important, 
Panizzi, 4074.—Precautions taken to prevent 
books from being stolen, 2b. 4290.—Mutilation of 
works of rare occurrence, 7. 4321. 


Lisrt Desiperati—continued. jas 
that little or no attention was paid to this notifi- 
cation, 7. 8802.—Detailed answers to these com- 
plaints, Panizzi, 9299.—The entries mostly relate to 
modern English works, and would be more bene- 
ficially made by the clerk who looks after the 
copyright books than by the officers of the library, 
2b. J119.—The suggestions often so vaguely made 
as to be useless, 7b. 9117. 

Lonvon Lisrary :— 

This library has 380,000 volumes, Carlyle, 4434 ; 
Cochrane, 7137. — Qualification and ‘salary of 
librarian, Carlyle, 4426.—Description of the staff 
of attendants and their salaries, 7b. 4445.—This 
library formed to meet the want of a lending 
library in connexion with the British Museum, 
Parry, 7414.—Evidence as to the means adopted 
for finding books, Cochrane, 7267.—The library 
has a good catalogue in some respects, containing 
much useful information in a small compass, but 
not to be named as a model for the Museum cata- 
logue, Bruce, 6442.—Very much below those of 
booksellers, De Morgan, p. 595.—Press-marks are 
used for the librarians, but not for readers, Coch- 
rane, 7267.—The class of books sought after by the 
members of this library superior to the ordinary 
demand for books in circulating libraries, Parry, 
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Royau Liprary.—(See Royal Library.) (415. ; 
é é ' porta Lycian Marsizs :— 1 
Liprarizs’, Britis. —(See Advocates’ Library at Origin of their introduction into this country and hi 


Edinburgh, Bodleian at Oxford, Library of Royal 

College of Surgeons, Lambeth Library, London Li- 

prary, and Library of Royal Society.) 
Liprartes—ForrEIGN :— 


into the Museum, Fellows, 1565.— Detailed de- ite 
scription of witness’s labours in connexion there- Fifi 
with, 2. 1566-80.—Superintended the whole pro- He 


The readers at most of the public libraries on the 
Continent, until very recently, not allowed to 
consult the catalogues, Asher, 6704.—The cata- 
logues of the libraries of Berlin, Vienna, Dresden, 
and Gottingen, not intended to be printed, 7b. 
6719.—The library at Upsala the only one witha 
printed catalogue, 7b, 6697.—This catalogue pub- 
lished in 1751, but the subsequent additions have 
not been printed, 2b. 1751—The paucity of 
readers in foreign libraries the consequence of 
manuscript and imperfect catalogues, Collier, 
6214.—Periodicals are supplied as published by a 
public. library in Berlin, but the readers are 
limited in number, Asher, 6567.—Of English 
periodicals, the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews 
are most in demand on the Continent; these, with 
others, are supplied as published, 7b. 6570.—The 
Prussian libraries, by an arrangement with the 
Government, have their copies sent post free, 7d. 
6571,—Has often heard that persons applying for 
books in foreign libraries do not get them till the 
next day, ib. 6741.—The rule in Berlin, Vienna, 
and Munich, is to put in the slip the day before 
the book is delivered out, 76, 6741.—The readers in 
these libraries, not having access to the catalogue, 
write out the titles of the books they require from 
memory, 2b. 6742.—Small public libraries are 
very numerous in Germany, 7b. 6747.—They are 
variously supported, but chiefly by assistance 
from Government, 7b. 6749.—These libraries are 
very well attended, and are comparatively more 
useful than the larger libraries, 1b, 6750 —Almost 
every town of importance in Germany has what 
is called a town library, 7b. 6750.—In no instance 
is any aid afforded by a municipal rate or tax, 
tb. 6750. 


Lasri Desiper ati :— 


This book in which are entered the recommenda- 
tions of readers to purchase works not in the 
library is kept in the reading-room, Cates, 4987. 
—It is examined by the collector of copyright 
bocks, who strikes out the entries as the books 
are procured, 7, 4990. — It is not examined 


cess of the removal of the marbles himself, per- 
sonally saw to their excavation, and packing, 
afterwards their disembarkation on their arrival 
in England, and finally on their conveyance to 
the Museum, 7b. 1581, 1586-87.—On their removal 
from Asia Minor, took accurate notes of the 
position of the fragments and their various com- 
ponent parts, 2b. 1582—No one but witness could 
have reconstructed many of these works as he 
alone saw them excavated, 7b. 1583.—Position of 
the monuments when discovered described, 7b. 
1585. — Evidence relative to the orders of the 
Trustees respecting the necessary arrangements 
for the reception of the Lycian marbles, Allis, 
1046-71. — Further evidence upon the same, For- 
shall, 1258-66 ; Hawkins, 1727-42, 3256, 3271. — 
Evidence explanatory and in refutation of that 
part of Sir Charles Fellows’ evidence relative to 
the arrangement of these marbles, Wesémacoté, 


1960. — General denial of the evidence in reply . 


to questions 1654-56 and 1659, 7b. 1960. — Was 
not consulted by the Trustees respecting these 
arrangements, neither in respect of the gallery 
prepared for them, nor of the arrangements of the 
position of the marbles in the gallery, Fellows, 
1590-97 —Objects to the construction of the room 
as insufficient to sustain the weight of the marbles, 
2b, 1595.—Additional support was found neces- 
sary, particulary under the large tomb, Hawzhins, 
1742-44,—The room was built before the marbles 
arrived, the architect not knowing precisely their 
weight; they were known to be very heavy, 7d, 
1757.—The room has a very strong floor with cast- 
iron joists, 2b. 1760.—Allows that the room is too 
small for the sculptures, Westmacott, 1971.— 
Objects also to their general arrangements, 
Fellows, 1597.—Admits that some of the monu- 
ments are in a good position; but many of the 
most important, and by far the most valuable, 
of the sculptures are placed in the most obscure 
parts of the gallery, while others of less importance 
are placed more prominently, 7b. 1597.—These are 
valuable from being unique, no other European 
Museum possessing any specimens from the same 


at stated times, 7b. 4991.—The recommendations country, 76, 1597.—Serious errors have been 
are signed and dated, ib. 4996.—This book laid committed in the arrangement of some of the 
daily before the Keeper of Printed Books, who monuments, 7b. 1601.—Course pursued by witness hy 
recommends additions to the library of old books, to attempt to get these errors rectified, 7. 1601-08. f 
and works not within the province of the collector —Two of the most glaring errors have been cor- df 


of copyrights, 7b. 5002.—Never entered the defi- 
ciencies noted by witness in “ Libri Desiderati,” 
Corney, 6095—Did not know there was such a 
book in the Museum, would have frequently sug- 
gested additions to the library if he had known of 
this book, 7b. 6096.—Has noted various defici- 
encies in the library in this book, but no notice 
has ever been taken of the entries, Biber, 8775. 
—Ceased to enter other deficiencies from a feeling 


rected, but the greater part remain as originally 
placed, 7b, 1610.—Many grievous errors, however, 
still remain, 7b. 1612.— Considers the defective 
position of some of these monuments almost 
irremediable; thinks they ought to be altered, 
Hawkins, 1763, — Objects not merely to the 
principle, but also to specific errors in their 
arrangement, Fellows, 1613.— Witness’s remon- 
strance and communications with the Trustees 
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upon the subject of these errors of arrangement 
resulted in the preparation of two models, one by 
Sir R. Westmacott, who was employed by the 
Trustees to arrange the marbles, and the other by 
witness, to show the arrangement advocated by 
each, 7b. 1614-24. —The details of Sir R. West- 
macott’s model very defective; the top of one 
monument being placed on the top of another, 
part of one frieze many hundred years earlier in 
date than another intermixed, and altogether the 
greatest confusion prevailed, ib. 1624.—Witness’s 
instructions were to devise an arrangement to 
include all the three classes of marbles in one 
room, Westmacott, 1968-69.—Witness’s model a 
collection of facts to which he was tied ; could not 
help their being ugly; whereas Sir Richard 
Westmacott’s model was entirely fancy, without 
any tie as to the countries the works came from, 
or the age of the sculpture; merely a picturesque 
arrangements, Fellows, 1625.—Statement of ob- 
jections to Sir Charles Fellows’ plan, 7b. 1964. 
— Sir Richard Westmacott’s model finally adopted 
by the Trustees, 2b. 1626.—His model prepared 
in reference to the size of the room allotted for 
these sculptures, and by the arrangement proposed 
by witness 300 more persons can be admitted 
than by Sir Charles Fellows’ plan, Westmacott, 
1694, — Protested against the decision of the 
Trustees, and further correspondence in respect 
thereof, 7b. 1628; Fellows, 1646.— Observations 
upon the arrangement consequent upon the order 
of the Trustees, 7b. 1972, 2028, 2138—Further 
observations thereon, 2144, 2161.—Some altera- 
tions made in consequence of witness’s continued 
remonstrances, 7b. 1647.—No alterations have 
been made since they have been placed under the 
charge of the keeper of the department, Hawhins, 
1771. — Would remove the purely Greek speci- 
mens to another place, 7, 1763.—Thinks the best 
way would be to take the Harpagus tomb and all 
connected with it in one department, and place 
the earlier sculpture in another, 76. 1764.—The 
Greek monuments are brought too prominently 
forward to allow of a proper display of Lycian 
art, Fellows, 1775.—Under the present arrange- 
ment several classes are mixed together in the 
same room, 7b, 1804.—There are Lycian marbles 
of great antiquity, and Greek and Roman marbles 
of different dates, with some remains of Christian 
art, all in one room, 7d. 1805.—The separation 
of these works the means of affording more 
information to the public, 7b. 1806.—With the 
marbles brought by witness from Asia, brought 
some casts from ornamental portions of rock 
tombs, 7b. 1773.—These casts have been built into 
the wall of the Lycian Gallery, and convey no idea 
whatever of the tombs from which they were 
taken, i. 1774.—The rock tombs so intimately 
connected with the tombs in the gallery that both 
should be exhibited together, ib. 1776. — Brought 
away also several inscribed stones and casts where 
the inscriptions were cut in the rock, 7d. 1778. 
— These highly important, being bilingual, 
Lycian, and Greek, ib. 1778.—Brought over two 
very important specimens of bilingual inscrip- 
tions in cast, and one original pedestal,2b.1779.—In 
this case the inscription in one language is on one 
side, and the corresponding presumed trans- 
lation on the other, 7b. 1780.—This on the point of 
being built into the wall when witness interfered 
to prevent it, 7b. 1781.—The importance of this 
stone undoubted, as it is the decree of a king who 
only lived three years, which gives a date ex- 
tremely rare, both in inscriptions and sculpture, 
tb, 1783.—These stones afford the means, or rather 
the only prospect, of deciphering an unknown 
and unforgotten language, 2b. 1785.—The Harpy, 
which archeologists have taken great interest in 
on the Continent and elsewhere, decidedly the 
most valuable monument in the whole collection, 
2b, 1792.—Bad position of this monument, ibd. 
1793.—In its present position it neither pleases 
the artists nor the public, being too high for the 
former and too low for the latter, ib. 1793.—It is 
quite impossible to see the upper part of it for 
archeological purposes, ib. 1795.--This monument 
esteemed by the archeologists of Europe the most 
important in the collection, 7b. 1796.—Many of 
the archeologists of Germany, Italy, and France 
have written treatises upon it, 7, 1797.— Two 


Lycian Marsres—continued. * 


eminent archeologists came to England, one from 
Bonn the other from Berlin, solely to see it, 2b. 
1798. — Observations upon Sir Charles Fellows 
and Sir Richard Westmacott’s evidence relative to 
the Lycian marbles, Hamilton, 10854-68. 


Madden, Sir Frederic. (Analysis of his evidence.)— 


Is Keeper of the Manuseripts. Was appointed 
Keeper 18th of July, 1837, but has been in the 
service of the Trustees since July, 1826, 2164.— 
Was Assistant Keeper of the Manuscripts from 
February, 1828, up to July, 1837, 2165.—Two ad- 
ditional rooms were fitted up for the manu- 
scripts in 1838, but no great additional aeeommo- 
dation is thereby afforded, ¥166.—Nor any more 
room afforded since that time, 2168.—Since 1838 
the collection has inereased by 7,000 manuscripts, 
exclusive of Charters, 2169.—In January, 1837, 
the manuscripts amounted to 23,900; the number 
at present, exclusive of charters, rolls, and seals, 
amounts to about 82,200, 2170.—The accommoda- 
tion at present not sufficient to enable witness 
to arrange the manuscripts according to his own 
plans, 2172.—These plans before the Trustees, since 
1842, 7b, — Authority recently granted to increase 
the accommodation in witness’s own room, ib,— 
This improvement necessary to arrange the manu- 
scripts as they come in, 2.—In five years about 
650 manuscripts on an average have been received 
annually, exclusive of charters, 21,73.—Has also 
a great many maps in his charge; these are in- 
cluded generally in the designation of manu- 
scripts and in the general series of numbers, a 
portion of them being bound in volumes, and the 
others kept in rolls in boxes, 2174.—Present con- 
dition of the collection in respect of catalogues, 
ib.—The additions, since witness has been Keeper, 
have been catalogued in annual lists up to the 
year 1845 inclusive, 2175.— They are not printed 
off, but are waiting for the description of the 
Egerton manuscripts for 1845 to complete the 
list, ib.— Some progress has been made in the 
catalogue of the 1846 manuscripts, i—A detailed 
catalogue of the Ethiopic manuseripts received in 
that year has been printed, and also a cata- 
logue in manuscript of the music bequeathed in 
1846 by Dragonetti, 7%—Two volumes of the ca- 
talogue of maps were printed in 1844, and more 
recently a portion of the third yolume, 2176.— 
There is no general index to the manuscripts, 2183. 
—Copies of all the printed catalogues, and also a 
great many catalogues in manuscript, are placed in 
the reading-room. A stranger, upon inquiry, is 
always informed where he is to look for them; and 
there are indexes to all the printed catalogues, 2184. 
—An index to the manuscript portion of the cata- 
logues is at present in the press, 2185.—Assistance 
much wanted in preparation of catalogues, 2186.— 
Witness’s assistants in the Manuscript Depart- 
ment are the Assistant Keeper and three others, ib. 
—Assistant Keeper almost entirely employed on 
the Oriental branch, 7b.—The service of the three 
assistants at one time more or less devoted to the 
Arundel and Burney Index, ib.—How they are at 
present employed, %.— Mr. Holmes, the senior 
assistant, specially appointed in September, 1838, 
to make a catalogue of maps and plans which is 
not yet completed, 7b—Much time and consider- 
able labour has been bestowed upon this work ; 
but witness differs wholly, and has always done 


_so, from the plan of printing it, and also from 


the plan of making it, 2188.—Has_ represented 
these opinions to the Trustees, ib—Under the de- 
signation of maps, includes topographical draw- 
ings and designs; every drawing, and plans of 
every description, have been ineluded, 2189.— 
Present state of this catalogue, and witness’s re- 
presentations fo the Trustees on this subject, 2190. 
—With his present establishment, is unequal to 
the task of preparing a satisfactory catalogue of the 
additions, 2191.—Is compelled on many occasions 
to assist in the preparation of the catalogue from 
want of assistance, 2.—The first assistant, Mr. 
Holmes, isemployed in making a catalogue of maps 
and plans; the next assistant, Mr. Richards, in 
making up the indexes to the printed lists of addi- 
tions; the third assistant, Mr. Bond, in seeing 
through the press the general index to the manu- 
script catalogues in the reading room. There is no 
One to catalogue the manuscripts as they are now 
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purchased, 7b.—Mr. Bond’s time wholly occupied 
by his duty; detailed description of his duty, 2192. 
—The number of the Oriental manuscripts amounts 
at present to about 3,550, 2193.—The catalogue of 
these manuscripts arranged in classes, and not as 
to time, 2194.—Present state of this catalogue, 7b. 
—Mr. Cureton has charge of the Arabic as well as 
the Syriac catalogue, 2195.— Has no assistants 
whatever for the Oriental manuscripts, 2196.—In 
what manner and by whom manuscripts in the 
other Oriental languages are catalogued, 2197-98. 
—There are a great many East Indian manuscripts 
without any description whatever, 2199,—The 
Syriae manuscripts which came into the Museum 
last year were purchased from M. Pacho, 2200.— 
Manuscripts, when purchased, are deliverediat once 
into the Manuscript Department, 2201.—In that 
Case witness. gives a receipt for them to Sir Henry 
Ellis, 2202.—Manuseripts are sent to the Secre- 
tary’s office to be stamped, they are then out of 
witness’s: possession, after they have been bound, 
2204.—Progress made in the arrangement of the 
Syriac manuscripts last obtained, 2206. — Many 
works of art, as the Julio Clovio, which was 
a part of Mr. Grenville’s collection, have been 
tranferred to the Manuscript Department, 2207.— 
Illustration of early art always considered an 
essential feature of manuscript collections, ib.— 
Those manuscripts, therefore, the most valuable 
which tend to this end, 7.—The classification of 
these objects not particularly difficult, as they are 
usually accompanied by a text, 2208.—The text 
clearly belongs to the Manuscript Department 
which the designs serve to illustrate, 7b.— The 
Trustees have ordered the Grenville collection of 
manuscripts to be placed under witness’s charge, 
but he has not yet received them, 2210-1].—A 
large portion of the manuscripts of George the 
Third’s collection have been transferred from the 
library to witness’s charge. But a considerable 
portion (the geographical manuscripts) still remain 
in the library, 2212.—Keasons for this distinction, 
2213.—Regulations for the admission of persons to 
consult the manuseripts, 2214-15.—Select manu- 
scripts require more specific regulations; these 
described, 2215,—The select manuscripts have not 
been sent out of the manuscript-room since 1841, 
in consequence of their having been injured from 
being constantly carried backward and forward to 
the reading-room, 2216.—The other manuscripts 
are delivered by the same rules as the printed 
books, 2117.—The accommodation in the manu- 
seript-room for artists and others, who wish to 
make a close examination or copies, is not sufficient, 
and this want of accommodation is attended with in- 
convenience, 76.—This one cause which induced wit- 
ness to represent to the Trustees that ancther room 
was wanted, 2218.—Other persons besides artists 
come to consult or collate manuscripts, and this is 
all conducted in the manuscript-room, called the 
Saloon, 2219,—The classification of the manuscripts 
ordinarily rests with witness, 2220.—Has a distinct 
list of manuscripts, considered to be select and 
marked as such in the catalogue; they are kept 
separately from the others, under a special key, 
2221.—Statement of the difficulties witness has met 
with in carrying on the duties of Keeper, from want 
of adequate assistance, 2222.—Inconvenience re- 
sulting from alterations made in the Manuscript 
Department, without witness’s knowledge or con- 
currence, 2.—Two persons were even returned as 
witness’s attendants in a return to the House of 
Commons in 1840, from whom he had received no 
assistance, from one since 1837, and from the other 
since 1838, 7—Other attendants have since been 
appointed, 2223.—In the return to the House of 
Commons in 1837, witness is stated to have seven 
attendants, whereas two of them were not appointed 
until 1846, one not yet permanently appointed, and 
another still a supernumerary, 2224.—Only one of 
the seven capable of transcribing, 2224-25.—Up to 
1846 complained of the want of attendants; com- 
plains now that the attendants nominated are, with 
one exception, not competent to their duties, imas- 
much as they cannot transcribe, 2226-27.—Deserip- 
tion of the qualifications necessary for an attendant, 
2228.—The manuscripts are ina great variety oflan- 
guages ; they are in all the languages both of ancient 
and modern times, 2229-30.—Attendants not neces- 
sary to be acquainted with those languages, 2231.— 
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A knowledge of Latin certainly desirable; if they 
had to make an index, say, to a charter, or even to 
copy an index or a catalogue that had been made, a 
slight knowledge of Latin would be desirable, 2232. 
—Only one attendant in witness's department pos- 
sesses these qualifications, 2233.—Submitted to the 
Trustees a report on the 7th January, 1848, in 
which a detailed statement is made, in regard to 
the efficiency of witness’s department, 2234.— And 
a supplemental report, with regard to the Oriental 
collections, dated the 13th of January, 1848. No 
notice has as yet been taken of these reports, 7 — 
Evidence as to the delay in procuring printed books 
from the library, and of the injurious consequence 
of such delay, 2236-37.—Greater facilities are not 
given to the different departments of the Museum 
than to the ordinary readers, 2241.—Any person 
coming with witness’s order has to go through the 
same forms as an ordinary reader, 2242.—It will be 
impossible to enter upon detailed catalogues until the 
catalogue of maps is finished, and until the indexes 
now in preparation are published, 2244.—Makes a 
monthly and also an annual return of the progress 
in his department, 2245-46.—These returns sent 
to Sir Henry Ellis, for the purpose of being laid 
before the Trustees, 2247—The communications 
from the Trustees sometimes made through Sir H. 
Ellis, and sometimes by the Secretary, 2248.—Has 
of late been frequently consulted hy the Trustees, 
but not as a matter of course, 2250.—Preparing 
and inlaying manuscripts is done in witness’s de- 
partment, under his own orders, 2251.—Much of 
this work still remains to be done, 7b.— Parti- 
cularly in reference to the Cottonian collection, 
2253.—-The manuscripts generally require repair ; 
the additional manuscripts are about 12 months in 
arrear, 2254.—Quicker progress cannot be made, 
1b,—Witness direets all the repairs and then sends 
the manuscripts to the binder, 2255.—The repairs 
are made by the bookbinder of the Museum, 2255-57. 
—Two persons attached to witness’s department em- 
ployed upon the Cottonian collection, 2258.—These 
persons are simply employed to flatten, clean, and 
inlay the injured fragments of the Cottonian col- 
lection, 2261.—Evidence respecting the progress of 
the detailed catalogue and of the catalogue of maps, 
2265.—The accessions to the maps only accidental, 
they are not usnally sought for, 2266-67,—Has 
never been consulted by the Trustees as to the 
expediency of making collections of manuscripts, 
or individual manuscripts, 2268.—Usually submits 
to the Trustees the expediency of purchasing either 
a single manuscript or a collection of manu- 
scripts, 2268.—O ffers of collections for sale sent to 
the Secretary are forwarded to witness for report, 
2269.—Purchases at sales how conducted, 2271.— 
Constantly attends the sales himself, having pre- 
viously examined the manuscripts, 2272.— The 
number of manuscripts purchased always stated 
in the annual report, but the sums paid for them 
are stated only in the general account of expendi- 
ture, 2273.—The transfer of the Grenville collection 
to witness’s charge, ordered by the Trustees on 
four several occasions, 2279.—Da’'es of these orders, 
2280.—These manuscripts now in the custody of 
the Keeper of the Printed Books, 2282.—Witness’s 
recent personal communications with the Trustees, 
had reference more especially to the new west room, 
2283.—Otherwise his communications with the 
Trustees are generally in writing, and through the 
Librarian, 2284. — Witnesss department rarely 
visited by the Trustees, 2285.—The west room 
then the cause of their visits, 2286.—The new room 
now ready to receive manuscripts. It is not a very 
large room, nor at all capable of containing the 
manuscripts in the large saloon, which it will be 
necessary to remove when that room is put into 
the hands of the workmen, 2287.—Complains of 
the dirt and dust in his department, and that the 
manuscripts suffer damage from want of cotton 
covering, 7b.—The cases in the large room are not 
glazed, 2288.—Considers it very desirable they 
should be glazed, it ought to have been done many 
years ago, 2290.—Witness has himself proposed it, 
ib.—The old Royal, the Cottonian, and the Harleian 
collections, are invaluable, 2+—The fame of the 
Museum in Europe owing to these collections, ib.— 
Proposed to the Trustees to glaze the portion con- 
taining the old Royal manuscripts, 2291.—Received 
no answer to this application, 2292,—Made this ap- 
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plication in the course of last year, 2293.—The cases 
are glazed in the small room, which has recently been 
put into witness’s hands, 2294.—Evidence in refer- 
ence to the bequest of the Egerton manuscripts, and 
of the appropriation of the fund, 2297.—Date and ex- 
tent of this bequest, 2.— And of two sums of 5,000/. 
and 7,000/. respestively, the interest of the first to be 
Jaid out in the purchase of manuscripts to con- 
tinue the collection, and of the second, producing 
2271. 0s. 6d. a year, to the person having charge of 
the Everton collection, 7.—Complains that in con- 
sequence of this latter bequest, the Trustees have 
deducied from the salaries of the two Keepers of the 
Manuscripts a sum equal to the benefits they derived 
under this will, 2.—Submits that this deduction is 
irregular, having been ordered by a Sub-Com- 
mittee instead of a General Committee, 7.—Refers 
for more precise information, of the terms of this 
bequest to the evidence before the Committee of 
the House of Commons in 1836, in which an extract 
from the will is given, 2306.—Has never formally 
communicated with the Trustees on the subject, 
2307.—Has expressed his opinions to individual 
Trustees, but has never succeeded in obtaining an 
explanation, 2309.—Has no special appointment as 
Librarian to the Egerton collection, 2310.—-It is 
considered as coming under the general custody 
of the Keeper of the Manuscripts, 2312.—Condition 
of the catalogue when this collection was trans- 
ferred to witness’s charge, 23)5.—They were trans- 
ferred from Mr. Forshall, when witness became 
Keeper of the Manuscripts, in July, 1837, 2316.— 
Mr. Forshall at that time was Secretary and Keeper, 
2317.—Believes that Mr. Forshall’s salary was de- 
ducted in like manner on account of his receipts 
under the Bridgewater bequest, 2318-19.—The 
Keeper of the Manuscripts usually consulted by 
the Trustees upon the appointment of an Assistant 
Keeper, 2322.—Only one assistant has been ap- 
pointed since witness became Keeper, and he was 
undoubtedly consulted in regard to his appoint- 
ment, 7b.—Hours of attendance from ten to four for 
Keeper and Assistant ; the attendance of the assist- 
ants vary with the time of the year; between May 
and August from nine till seven, and between Sep- 
tember and March from nine till four o’clock, 2326. 
—No manuscript given out of the department after 
four o’clock, 2327.—Should prefer to close in sum- 
mer at six o’clock, 2329_—The work of the depart- 
ment would then be done quite as satisfactorily as 
at present, 2330.—Complains that grants from the 
Treasury for the service of witness’s department are 
not made on so liberal a scale as in other depart- 
ments: and also of the power of the Principal 
Librarian, to forward or withhold, at his pleasure, 
reports from the keepers of departments to the 
Trustees, 2331.—Evil consequence of this system 
instanced in two cases, at the Duke of Sussex’s 
and at Mr. Bright’s sales, ib.—Estimated the 
sum required to purchase manuscripts at these 
sales at 1,500/., transmitted this estimate to the 
Trustees by their request, who then transmitted 
it to the Treasury, 2332. —This sum refused 
by Sir Robert Peel, on account of the grants 
previously made to other departments, b.—Upon 
hearing this, wrote to the Trustees through Sir 
Henry Ellis, the Principal Librarian, who re- 
fused to lay his report before the Trustees, on the 
ground that the general tenor of it was such as the 
Principal Librarian, in the diseretion of his office, 
did not consider it to be proper to lay before them, 
ib.— Report herein referred to read to the Commis- 
sioners, 7b.—Trustees aware of the importance 
of the manuscripts for which this sum was required, 
2333.—The Trustees again apnlied to the Treasury 
for aid, upon which 1,000/, was granted; 4002. bor- 
rowed from the surplus of another department and 
repaid out of the grant of next year to witness’s 
department, 2334.—Evidence in reference ¢o the 
Portuguese drawings, 2338.—The Treasury in 1842 
granted 1,500/. to the three departments to make 
purchases at the Strawbury Hill sale; only 10182, 
Spent altogether, and application was then made to 
apply the residue to the purchase of the Portuguese 
drawings, which was refused, 2338.—The drawings 
were eventually purchased, and paid out of the 
grant for the following year, 7b.—Many collections 
have been declined by the Trustees, and by the 
Treasury also, 2340.—Many collections which wit- 
ness has strongly recommended the purchase of, 


declined from want of funds, 2341.—With the assist- 
ance of Mr. Holmes, witness examined the Libri 
collection by order of the Trustees, and recom- 
mended its purchase for 9,0002., which was refused 
by the Treasury on critical grounds, i.—This col- 
lection unrivalled in several classes, being very 
rich in early Italian literature, in autographs, and 
in paleeographical manuscripts of great antiquity, 
2342.—It was subsequently sold to Lord Ashburn- 
ham for 8,0002., 2343.—The Trustees have in 
many instances rejected witness’s recommendation, 
and declined to appeal to the Treasury, 2344,— 
The annual grant for the purchase of manuscripts 
varies considerably, 2347.—From 1837 to 1842, it 
stood at 7000. ; in 1843-44 it was raised to 1,4002., 
in 1844-45, to 1,7002.; and in 1846-47 to 2,0002., 
and next year to 3,000/., but it has since been re- 
duced to 2,500/., 2350.—A large portion of these 
inereased grants devoted to the payment of the 
debt, %.—700/. is now owing, which will be paid 
next year, 7b.—Does not consider 2,5001. a year a 
sufficient sum to devote to the purchase of manu- 
scripts, 2354.—Manuscripts of late years so much 
increased in value, that none of any importance ean 
be purchased under 100 or 200 guineas, 2355.— 
The opportunities of obtaining them not regular, 
2356.—Large collections could never be purchased 
out of the annual grant, which is invariably ex- 
pended in the year, 2357. 


Madden, Sir Frederic. (Second examination.)—State- 


ment of the circumstances connected with the 
transfer of George the Third’s manuscripts to wit- 
ness’s department, 2509.—The Keeper of Manu- 
scripts considered to have the charge of these ma- 
nuscripts, although placed in the King’s Library, 
2511.—They were catalogued by witness in 1832, 
and numbered them, and directed them to be re- 
paired or bound, when necessary, 7.—Further de- 
tails, proving that these manuscripts were always 
considered by the Trustees in witness's charge, ib, 
—Consented, in accordance with the suggestions of 
the Trustees, that they should be placed in an up- 
right glass ease especially made for them, 7b— 
Was requested by Mr. Panizzi, when the ease was 
completed, to transfer the custody of the same to 
him, but declined, %.—A report was thereupon 
made to the Trustees on this subject, of which 
witness was ignorant, and the Trustees, without 


. any reference whatever to him, transferred the 


case to Mr. Panizzi, 7—Remonstrated against 
this arrangement, but, at the request of Sir Henry 
Ellis, withdrew that: part of his letter relating to 
this particular case of manuseripts, id.—Further 
evidence in reference to witness’s claim to have 
the control of these manuscripts, and futare pro- 
ceedings thereon, ib.—They were considered to 
belong to the geographical collection, i6.— Not 
properly a part of that collection, i6.—Particulars 
of the location of the geographical collection in the 
Museum, 7b.—Proceedings with the Trustees and 
officers of the Museum, upon witness claiming the 
custody of George the Third’s manuscripts, 16,—In- 
Convenience caused in the Manuscript Department 
by defective arrangements for the custody of the 
manuscripts, 2513-15.—Particularly in reference to 
the Grenville bequest, 25]5.—The aceommedation 
for manuscripts increased by the addition of the new 
west room. This room sought for since 1842. 
It was ready in January, 1847, witness having 
superintended the erection of some glazed cases, and 
the removal of some valuable manuscripts into it, 
ib.—Was directed by the Trustees, in February, 
1848, to remove these manuscripts to make room 
for the Grenville books, ib.—The necessity for the 
appropriation of this room for manuscripts admitted 
by the Trustees by their Minute, id.—Proposed new 
arrangements to afford greater accommodation to 
the artists and others who come to consult the 
manuscripts, and to the persons employed to clean 
and dust them, 7b.—The collections in witness’s 
custody, with the exception of the select cases, and 
the glazed cases at the end of the west room, have 
never been protected from dirt and dust, 7.— 
Ciaimed the custody of the Grenville manuscripts, 
from their being properly in his department, and, 
also, from his having to describe them, i.—Minutes 
thereon. The Minute of 13th February ordered 
the manuscripts to be transferred to witness's care, 
‘b,—This order never complied with, 7.—Cireum- 
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stances under which the Julio Clovio came into 
witness’s charge, 2.—It has remained with him 
until the present time, 2b.—Orders of the Trustees 
of January and February, 1848, on the removal of 
the manuscripts, 76.—The Grenville manuscripts 31 
in number, 2516 —The principle of all manuscripts 
being placed under the care of the Keeper of the 
Manuscripts recognised by Mr. Panizzi himself, 
when he first became Keeper of the Printed Books, 
7b.—At that time several manuscripts were found 
intermixed with the printed books which had never 
been catalogued, and were altogether unknown ; 
these were transferred by Mr. Panizzi to witness’s 
department, and then, for the first time, regularly 
catalogued, 2.—Al} manuscripts which may be dis- 
persed about in the different collections should be 
under the charge of the Keeper of the Manuscripts, 
who describes them, 7.—This rule applicable to 
all descriptions of manuscripts, 2517.—Witness 
has never seen some of these manuseripts, 2518.— 
Although parties may bequeath collections of 
various articles, and require that they may be kept 
together, yet the convenience of arranging the dif- 
ferent subjects under their proper heads is so 
great, as to justify a deviation from the wishes of 
the donor, 2519.—A manuscript being part of a 
printed book should be retained in the printed 
library, 2520.—Example of such a case when the 
manuscript was removed from the Department 
of Manuscripts to that of Printed Books, i).—A 
better description, however, can always be given 
if such works were retained in the Manuscript De- 
partment, 7.— The new room attached to the 
King’s Library sufficiently commodious to hold Mr. 
Grenville’s library, but inconveniences in the 
printed department no doubt will be felt, 2521.— 
& proper room should be built for the Grenville 
library—a room fully equal to what it requires ; 
such a room ought to have been commenced as 
soon as the bequest was known, 2522. — Evi- 
dence relative to. the circumstances connected with 
Witness’s appointment in 1837. Considers that he 
was then treated with great injustice, 2523.—Date 
of witness’s original appointment; description of 
his subsequent services, 2523.—Evidence relative 
to the date of witness’s appointment, and of the 
injustice done him by promoting Mr. Panizzi (his 
junior) before him, 2524.—Admits that this was 
accidental, but that it seriously affected his future 
prospects, 2526.—The greatest injury was the appro- 
priation of residence, 6.—Dates of the vacancies to 
which Mr. Panizzi and witness respectively suc- 
ceeded, 2527-29.—Although Mr. Panizzi’s vacancy 
was of prior date, yet witness had performed in 
person the duties of Keeper of the Manuscripts for 
some time previously, and was, consequently, enti- 
tled to precedence, 2531.—Would desire the daily 
attendance in witness’s department to be lessened, 
2534.—As regards witness himself, he has had 50/, 
more a-year granted to him for certain increased 
work, but this does not compensate for the dis- 
advantages in respect of residence, 2535.—Advan- 
tages of leisure time to heads of departments; but 
these advantages, if granted, would be obtained at 
the expense of the Museum, 2536.—Neeessity for 
constant exertion in superintending the progress of 
the catalogues, and most of the leisure of the 
Keepers would be devoted to this branch of their 
departments, 2537. 


Madden, Sir Frederic. (Third examination.) —Evidence 


in reference to and explanation of Mr. Panizzi’s 
evidence with regard tothe transfer of George III.’s 
manuscripts; to the transfer of Mr. Grenville’s 
manuscripts, and the taking away from witness the 


New West Room of his department; and also with ration of the catalogues devolves upon the person in 
regard to the appropriation of the new residences, charge of the collection therein described, 3627.— 
3025.—In respect of the appropriation of houses, All the labour of preparing the catalogue of the 
witness complains that the house allotted to him is manuscripts in the King’s collection’ has fallen iI 
inferior to others occupied by junior officers, 3028. upon witness, 75.—Statement of the inconveniences ily 
—The choice of houses not always by seniority, resulting from the dispersion of this Library in dif- i 


3029.—Witness one of the superior officers of the 
Museum from 1828, having been from that time to 
1837 Assistant Keeper, 3031.—Principles by which 
the Trustees are supposed to be guided in allotment 
of residences, 3033-39.—There are seven houses 
occupied by the heads of departments, 3040.— 
Believes it was.at one time considered, that the 
Keeper of the Manuscripts as such had degree of 
precedence, having formerly been called Senior 
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Assistant Librarian, 3041-42.—Considers there 
should be no other distinction between heads of 
department than by length of services, 3043.—Some 
of the houses far superior to others, 3044.—Knows 
no reason for this distinetion, 3045.—Complains of 
the unsatisfactory manner in which the business 
between the Trustees and witness is carried on, 
3046.—Reports to the Trustees through the Prin- 
cipal Librarian, who may report or make statements 
in reference to witness’s report, which he has no 
opportunity of seeing, or even of knowing that any 
such reports are made, 3046.—Reports to the Trus- 
tees monthly, but witness now understands that his 
report is not put forward, but that a quarterly report 
is prepared by the Principal Librarian for the Trus- 
tees, 3047-54.—The refusal of Principal Librarian 
to put forward a report from the head of a depart- 
ment at variance with the statutes of 1768, 3054.— 
Learnt for the first time, from the evidence before 
the Commissioners, that the monthly reports were 
not laid before the Trustees, 3055.—Is not usually 
consulted by the Trustees respecting the affairs of 
his department, 3057.—Considers this practice 
injurious to the department, 3063.—Frequent per- 
sonal communications with the Trustees, and being 
always present at the Board when the affairs of 
witness's department are under consideration, would 
be a great improvement in the management, 3068. 
—The result of his reports not known, nor what 
sum will be allotted for the service of his depart- 
ment until he sees the paper printed for the House 
of Commons, 3069.—The Trustees, in preparing the 
estimate for the Treasury, receive reports from the 
heads of departments of what will be required for 
the public service of all the departments during the 
next year, 3071.—These reports sent to the Trustees 
about the end of the year, 3072.—The Trustees 
never refer to witness for further information on the 
Subject of these reports previous to their being acted 
upon, 3073.—For the last two years, 10,000/. each 
year has been spent upon the library, and for manu- 
scripts, 2,000/. for the last year, and 1,700/. for each 
of the two previous years, 3076.—The debt for 
manuscripts purchased amounts to 700/., and there 
are manuscripts on approval from one bookseller 
alone to the amount of 8002. more, 3078—Writes a 
distinct report upon any manuscript of great value, 
and the Trustees direct whether they will purchase 
it or not, 3079.—Has important manuscripts for 
inspection, which cannot be paid for until the 
next grant is received, 3080.— Anticipates the 
grants of Parliament in this manner, upon the au- 
thority of the Trustees, 3082.—The debt of 7001. 
incurred by their authority, 3083.—These expenses 
incurred for several purchases and upon distinct 
reports, 3086.—The excess of the actual expendi- 
ture over the estimated expenditure for 1847 was 
only 64/., but a debt was then owing, 3087.—The 
debt of 7000. incurred within the last five months, 
3089. 


(Fourth examination.)—Obser- 
vations upon that part of Mr. Panizzi’s evidence re- 
lative to the transfer of George III.’s Manuscripts 
to witness’s charge, 3623-24.—Also in reference to 
and denial of the accuracy of that gentleman’s evi- 
dence in reply to question 2547, as to the existence 
of a complete catalogue of the manuscripts in the 
King’s collection previous to the printed catalogue 
being made, 76.—The catalogue sent with the 
library very imperfect, and altogether in sufficient, 
.—It was made by one of his Majesty’s Librarians, 
3625.—Further evidence explanatory of the practice 
hitherto observed in cataloguing a mixed collection 
of printed books and manuscripts, 3626.—The prepa- 


ferent departments of the Museum, 3627-36.— 
Complains that some manuscript maps of China, 
forming part of the King’s Library, and some manu- 
script charts from the Admiralty, have been con- 
signed to the custody of the Keeper of Printed 
Books, instead of the Keeper of Manuscripts, 
#.—And likewise of the refusal to allow his 
assistant to examine these maps and charts, 3636. 
—Applied to the Principal Librarian, who declined 
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to interfere ; did not report the matter to the Trus- 
tees, 3637-43.—Applied afterwards to Mr. Panizzi, 
who eventually allowed the manuscripts to be sent 
to witness’s department to be catalogued, and ex- 
plained his previous refusal, 3643.—The manuscripts 
came to the Museum in 1844, but were not placed 
under witness’s charge until April, 1846, 3645.— 
Reported, in May, 1847, on the inconvenience suf- 
fered by the public from these manuscripts being 
deposited in the Printed Book Department, 3648.— 
The same inconvenience caused by the Grenville 
Manuscripts being kept with the printed books of 
of that collection, 3648.—The separation of the 
manuscripts from printed books easily made, 3649. 
—tThis inconvenience in the Sloane Collection so 
great that the Act of Parliament which directs it to 
be preserved entire, has been broken up, ib.—Par- 
ticulars of a volume of drawings, by Bruno Tozzi, 
which had been also improperly kept in the Printed 
Book Department, 3649-50.—It is generally under- 
stood that when objects come to the Museum, con- 
sisting partly of objects belonging to one depart- 
ment and partly to another, that either the Prin- 
cipal Librarian or the Secretary should distribute 
them to the departments to which they belong, but 
knows of norule on the subject, 3654.—The Prin- 
cipal Librarian or the Trustees the proper parties to 
settle differences between keepers of departments, 
3655.—Such differences formerly settled by consent 
of keepers of departments, 3657.— Complains of 
objects being transferred from his department with- 
ouc being consulted upon the matter, 3658.—And 
this has been done after the labour of describing 
and identifying them had all been done in his 
department, 7—The Egyptian papyri were thus 
transferred to the Department of Antiquities, with- 
out saying a word to witness on the subject, 7%b.— 
In cases where objects have been transferred 
from one department to another without any order 
from the Trustees, the transfer has been made by 
mutual consent of the heads of the respective de- 
partments, 3660.—Witness has transferred to the 
Printed Book Department printed’ books found 
among the Sloane Manuscripts, and Mr. Panizzi 
has sent to witness manuscripts found among 
the printed books, 2.—Did not think it necessary 
to report this matter to the Trustees, 3661.—Dif- 
ferences of opinion among the keepers of depart- 
ments, as to appropriation of particular objects, not 
communicated to the Trustees unless under special 
circumstances, 3662—Mentions these anomalies 
of arrangements, rather as causing inconvenience 
to the public than with a view to complain per- 
sonally thereon, 3666.—But does complain, that 
four several orders from the Trustees to transfer 
the Grenville Manuscripts to the Manuscript 
Department have not been complied with, 3666- 
70.—Dates of these orders, 3670-76.—Since the 
last minute, has again addressed the Trustees 
on the subject, 3678.—Sir Henry Ellis reported, 
that these manuscripts could not be removed with- 
out injury, 72b.—The injury referred to would 
arise from the dust accumulated since 1847, 3679. 
—Evidence in respect of the manuscripts in the 
room now allotted to the Grenville Library, 3680-84. 
This room absolutely necessary for the immediate 
accommodation of the manuscripts, 3685.—Extract 
of witness’s report to {he Trustees of 1847, stating 
the necessity for this. room, 3686.—Evidence in 
reference to Mr. Panizzi’s statement, in reply to 
question 2553, as to the glazed cases in the New 
West. Room, 7’.—Further evidence in respect of 
accommodation for the printed books and manu- 
scripts, and referring to the system of placing them 
in double rows 1n private and other libraries, where 
there is deficient accommodation, 3688.—Detailed 
statement of the arrangements for carrying on the 
business of the Manuscript Department, 3689.— 
Titles of several manuscripts not previously referred 
to by witness, which are kept in the Printed Book 
Department, 72—The Manuscript Department the 
proper place to deposit the Julio Clovio, ib.—This 
work, a collection of miniatures, illustrated by verses 
attached, 7b.—The Manuscript Department con- 
tains many miniatures of a like character, ib.— 
Julio Clovio, a miniature painter or miniaturist, 
who illuminated or ornamented manuscripts, ib— 
There are several works attributed to this artist, 
but only three undoubted specimens, ib.—Evidence 
explanatory of the transfer of the Julio Cloyio to 


witness’s department, 3690.—Also as in reference 
to the duties of the Principal Librarian as defined 
in the Act, ib.—That officer has the chief but not 
the sole custody of the works in the Museum, ib.— 
Detailed statement of witness’s duties as Keeper of 
Manuscripts, %.—And of the progress made in 
arranging the burnt fragments of the Cotton 
collection, 3693.—Has also catalogued and ar- 
ranged 700 origimal charters, 7+—Further par- 
ticulars of witness’s duties, 2+—To assist him in 
these duties has the assistant keeper, three assist- 
ants, and seven attendants, 3696.—Mr. Cureton is 
assistant keeper, and is almost entirely oceupied 
upon oriental manuscripts, 3697-98.—The funds for 
the maintenance of the Manuscript Department 
derived from three sources: the General Fund, 
voted by Parliament every year; the Bridgewater 
Fund; and the Farnborough Fund, 3707.—These 
together amount to 2,700/. a year, out of this sum 
2,5002. is from the grant of Parliament, 3708-10. 


Madden, Sir Frederic. (Fifth examination.)—Evidence 


relative to the plan and principle of the new cata- 
logue, 7438.—Witness quite agrees with those 
gentlemen who advocate a catalogue’ less.extensive, 
less costly, and one by which books could be more 
readily found than by the new catalogue, 7438.— 
Objects to the plan of cataloguing anonymous 
works, 7439,—Under the plan adopted, in nine 
cases out of ten, such books cannot be found, 7b.— 
Cannot understand why they should be entered 
under the first substantive or the first word, instead 
of under the subject as expressed on the title-page, 7b. 
—Nor in what way an index of matters attached to 
the alphabetical catalogue can be of any assistance 
in finding works so catalogued, 7b.—Witness con- 
siders himself as competent to give an opinion 
upon this matter as any of the gentlemen who 
have given their evidence, having been employed 
from 1826. to 1830 in classifying the historical 
division of the library, 2/.—During that time 
upwards of 60,000 titles passed through his hands, 
and he revised 15,000 with the books, 7b.—Admits 
that great pains and labour have been taken with 
the new catalogue, but does not think the result 
will induce the Trustees to proceed with it, 7b.— 
Thinks. a catalogue, useful in all respeets for 
readers, could be made in much less time, with far 
less expense and less bulky, 7b.—The catalogue of 
the Bodleian Library a good sample for the cata- 
logue of the Museum Library, 7.—This an alpha- 
betical catalogue, and creditable to the University, 
was compiled by gentlemen equal if not superior 
in attainments to the gentlemen employed upon the 
Museum catalogue, ib.—The catalogue of the 
Bodleian Library, in three volumes folio, contains 
about 160,000 entries, the number of works being 
about 100,000, 7441.—This catalogue more in 
detail in respect of collections of works than Mr. 
Panizzi’s catalogue, 7b.— Should catalogue a li- 
brary shelf by shelf, as less laborious than having 
the books carried tothe catalogue, and more cer- 
tain to include all the books in the library, 7449.— 
Suggests that until the new catalogue is printed a 
certain number of copies of the Bodleian eatalogue 
should be placed in the reading-room of the-Mu- 
seum, with reference in the margin to the press- 
marks of the Museum library, 2b.—Thinks this 
would give greater facilities than are at present 
afforded, ib.—The entries in the Bodleian catalogue 
not so full as Mr. Panizzi’s .catalogue, except in 
respect of the entries of collected works, 7452.— 
Comparison of particular entries in the Bodleian 
catalogue with those contained in the first volume 
of the new catalogue, 7453.—Would rather consult 
the old Museum catalogue, notwithstanding its 
numerous’ errors, than the new catalogue, or any 
catalogue made upon a similar plan, 2.—Regula- 
tions in the reading-room imperfect from not 
giving proper prominence to the “ Libri Desiderati,” 
7457.—These regulations should direct a reader 
wanting a work not in the library to enter the 
title of the work in this book, 2+—And the book 
should be obtained as soon as possible after the 
entry of the recommendation, 7b.—The officers of 
other departments should likewise be encouraged to 
enter the names of deficiencies, 76.—Communicated 
with Mr. Panizzi, on three occasions, relative to the 
absence of particular books from the library, 7b.— 
Result of these communications, ib.—Never heard 
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of the regulation contained in the report of the 
Sub-committee on Printed Books, of February, 
1839, directing a book to be kept in each depart- 
ment, and that the officers should be invited to 
enter therein the titles of works they may think 
desirable for the library, 7459.—No such order 
has ever been communicated to witness, 7460.— 
The Secretary the proper officer from whom this 
communication should come, 7461.—In further 
evidence as to omissions of the library, specifies 
‘‘Monuments Francais inedits,” by Willemin, a 
valuable work, published in parts from 1806, 7461. 
—This work completed in 1839, in two vols. folio, 
the text by Mr. Pottier, the librarian at Rouen, 
illustrative of the arts and customs of the middle 
ages, b.—The purchase of this book recommended 
by Mr. Panizzi, but refused by the Trustees, 7462. 
—The Trustees occasionally assign reasons for non- 
compliance with the recommendations of an officer, 
7466.—Considers a competent person is wanted in 
the library to revise carefully booksellers’ cata- 
logues, to see what books can be supplied, 7479.— 
Particulars of several works not in the library 
which witness thinks desirable to have there, all 


of which have been publicly sold, but no attempt | 


made to procure them for the Museum, 7b.— Works 
of importance not placed in the library sufficiently 
early after their publication, 7b.— Observations 
upon Mr. Panizzi’s evidence in reply to witness's 
complaints of occasional delay in taking books 
from the library to the manuscript department, 7b.— 
Complains that the attendants in the library refuse 
to assist in finding books required by him, 7480.— 
Considers it part of the duties of the attendants of 
the library to assist in finding out books, 7b,— 
Particular instance of delay in procuring books 
from the library, 7481. 


(Sixth examination.) — Evi- 
dence in explanation of Mr. Panizzi’s evi- 
dence (9261) in reference to the transfer of the 
key of some manuscript presses in the Manu- 
script-room, ordered by the Trustees to be deli- 
vered to the Keeper of Printed Books, for the 
purpose of depositing therein some of the more 
valuable books of the Grenville Library, 10930- 
31.—Observations in reply to Mr. Panizzi’s evi- 
dence (9236), adverting to witness’s former evi- 
dence relative to the disposal of the collection 
of Chinese books and manuscripts which had 
previously belonged to the Morrison Library, 
and had been presented to the Museum by order 
of Lord Aberdeen, then Secretary of State, 10932. 


Mahon, Viscount. (Analysis of his evidence.)—Became 


a Trustee in April, 1846, when Lord Aberdeen 
resigned the Presidency of the Society of Anti- 
quaries ; was elected his successor, and thereupon 
became one of the Official Trustees, 10752.—Since 
that time has frequently attended the meetings of 
the Trustees, 10753.—Besides the other meetings, 
has also attended the Library Committee, of which 
he was appointed a member in 1847, 1b.—The 
Elected Truteess have in all respects the same 
power as the Official Trustees, in the adminis- 
tration of the Museum, 10754.— The Elected 
Trustees do not assist in the election of other 
Trustees, 10755.— Thinks this distinction ought 
to be discontinued: sees no reason why an 
Elected Trustee is not as competent to elect a 
Trustee, in case of a vacancy, as either a Family 
or an Official Trustee, 7b—Thinks the removal 
of this distinction would be highly agreeable 
to the Family and Official Trustees, and bene- 
ficial to the affairs of the Museum, 2b—All the 
Trustees, except the 15 Elected Trustees, are 
entitled to take part in the Election of Trustees, 
in the case of vacancy, 10757.—The functions of 
Official Trustees cease upon their resignation or 
removal from office, 10758.—Several Trustees hold 
office by more than one tenure; Lord Aberdeen 
was a Trustee by a triple tenure—by election, as 
Secretary of State, and as President of the Society 
of Antiquaries, ib.—Fluctuations in the Trustees 
caused by political changes, and by changes in the 
learned societies, 10760.—Has attended many 
meetings, very numerously attended, but at none 
of which were all the Trustees present, 10761.— 
Has heard nearly all Mr. Hallam’s evidence, and 
upon nearly all points, with the exception of the 
catalogue, agrees with him, 10763.—Entirely con- 
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curs in the suggestion relative to the attendance of 
the Principal Librarian at the meetings of the 
Standing Committee, 10764.—Thinks the altera- 
tion will be a great and valuable improvement 
in the management of the Museum, ib.—Considers 
the office of Librarian and Secretary might, toa 
great extent, be combined, and that the Principal 
Librarian should be the superior, and the Secretary 
his assistant, and under his direction, 7b. —Believes 
such an arrangement formerly existed in the 
Museum, 10765.—-The change has probably grown 
out of the extraordinary increase of business in the 
Museum, ib.—A recurrence to the principle of 
having one chief controlling the other heads of 
departments, responsible to the Trustees, and 
constantly present at the Board, with a Secretary 
as an assistant, to relieve him of the duties of 
transcription, would be the best system of adminis- 
tration which could be adopted in the Museum, ib. 
—Does not think there would be any advantage 
in reverting to the practice of nominating a 
Standing Committee, 10766.—The rules relative 
to the management of the Museum prepared at a 
time when there was much less business than at 
present, consequently, these rules not applicable 
to the present state of the Museum business, 7b. 
—Thinks the present system provides for the 
transaction of the current business by very nearly 
the same persons, 10767._Looks upon the duties 
of Principal Librarian, as proposed to be restored, 
more in reference to the transaction of ordinary 
business connected with the different departments, 
than as requiring any especial literary or scientific 
attainments, 10769.—Should fear that the adoption 
of a different system, by the appointment of two 
persons nearly equal in power, with jurisdiction 
over separate branches, would destroy the unity of 
the office, and of management, 7b.—The person 
vested with the controlling power should not be 
required to enter into the details of the several 
departments, but rather give a general superin- 
tendence, and see the orders of the Trustees 
properly executed, 10771.—Does not apprehend 
that points of strictly scientific discussion could 
arise in the discharge of such duties, 10771-2,. — 
Adverting to the differences between the heads of 
the scientific departments, is of opinion that the 
presence of the Trustees connected with science 
has a very beneficial effect, and affords assurance 
to the officers of these departments, that their 
claims are properly represented, and fully appre- 
ciated, within the walls of the Museum, 10774.— 
Is of opinion that the plan of registration, as now 
carried on in the Secretary’s office, should be 
discontinued, 10776.—Considers a printed cata- 
logue of first-rate importance, 10777.—Thinks it 


most desirable to afford to the public in as short, 


a time, and in as compendious a form, as it can 
be effected, a printed catalogue of the books in 
the Museum, 76.— Does not advocate the printing of 
the catalogue now in progress, 10778.—The titles 
of this catalogue are too long, and it is altogether 
too voluminous for a printed catalogue, 10779.— 
Desires to see a shorter and simpler catalogue 
printed, for the use of the public, 7b.— Advantages 
of such a catalogue to persons living in the country 
and at a distance from the Museum, 7b.—Does not 
propose that the catalogue in progress should be 
abandoned ; merely states his opinion (which he 
has held since his appointment to the Library Com- 
mittee in 1847) of the desirableness of a printed 
catalogue, 10780.—If a new catalogue were now 
under discussion should advocate the compilation 
of a compendious catalogue with the view of cir- 
culating it throughout the country, 10781—With- 
out reference to the progress already made in the 
preparation of the new catalogue, is of opinion that 
a manuscript catalogue will not be satisfactory, 
and that the public will justly require a printed 
catalogue, 10782.—Does not venture an opinion 
upon the expediency of stopping the progress of the 
present manuscript catalogue, 10783.—The Library 
Committee always desirous of having a printed cata- 
logue, but refrained frem urging it on account of 
difficulties and obstacles which appeared unsur- 
mountable, 2.—The course advocated by wit- 
ness in February, 1847, as the only practical and 
most desirable one was to reprint the manuscript 
catalogue in use in the reading-room, 10784s~— 
Was of opinion that the errors and inaccuracies in 
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that catalogue were only such as might be cor- 
rected as the volumes were passing through the 
press by any accomplished gentleman who under- 
took the task, 7.—Considers the perfection of a 
catalogue of much less value than the fact of its 
being accessible and readily to be obtained, 7b.— 
The object of a catalogue not to make it in itself a 
finished literary production, but to afford the means 
of extending as widely as possible the literary and 
scientific information contained in other and more 
finished productions, 7b.—The perfection or good- 
ness of the catalogue should have been made 
subservient to the superior considerations of ac- 
cessibility and diffusion, b.—Desired to have the 
catalogue of the reading-room printed, correcting 
in the proofs such errors as might be discovered in 
revising it for press, 10786.—Should have expected 
some sale from this catalogue, but not a remune- 
rative one, 10787.—Presumes that the different 
literary institutions throughout the country would 
have purchased copies, 7.—Admits that the object 
of the Museum library is rather to assist the re- 
search of authors and persons of deep study than 
occasional every-day readers, but authors occa- 
sionally require references to very common;books, 
and accessibility to them is of equal importance 
to them as to more recondite works, 10790.—The 
manuscript catalogue renders these works easily 
aecessible, 10791.—Difficulty of defining common 
books, so as to exclude them from the catalogue, 
7b. —In such cases would not enter the parti- 
cular as to edition, &c., &c., necessary in works of 
a different character, ib.—Does not know upon 
what principle the distinction between a common 
and rare book could be determined, 10793.—Anti- 
cipates that the reading-room catalogue will soon 
be worn out by constant use, and that by printing 
it this difficulty will be got over, 10794.—A printed 
catalogue useless to inquirers at a distance, so far 
as relates to information of books in the Museum, 
from the constant accessions, 10796.—Does not re- 
collect ever to have been misled by a short-titled 
catalogue, 10797.—Such a catalogue sufficient for 
finding purposes if well furnished with cross-refer- 
ences, 10798.—Was of opinion in 1847, when wit- 
ness became a member of the Library Committee, 
that it would have been advisable to have printed 
the reading-room catalogue, but such not his present 
impression, 10800.—The advantage of such a pro- 
ceeding much less now, on account of the progress 
of the new catalogue, 7b.—A printed catalogue of 
articular classes of works would be advantageous, 
ut not so much so as a catalogue of all the works 
in the reading-room up to a certain time, 10801.— 
Would include the pamphlets in the Thomason 
collection in a separate catalogue, 10802.—Consi- 
deration of the alleged inconvenience arising from 
the short entries of pamphlets and collected works, 
10803-06,—Does not think a compendious cata- 
logue would be so insufficient as to compel persons 
to attend at the Museum to search for books, 
10807.—In some cases, doubtless, such a catalogue 
would prove insufficient, but, in the vast majority 
of cases, it would be of great practical utility, 
and would very much facilitate the objects of 
the distant inquirer, i+.—A supplemental manu- 
script catalogue of the additions will be adopted 
whether the catalogue is printed or not, as the 
Trustees have recently determined to make no 
further entries in the present manuscript cata- 
logue, 10808.—This decision formed from the prac- 
tical difficulties of inserting a greater number than 
already entered, from the danger, in fact, of its be- 
ing rubbed to pieces by the number of new entries 
and erasures, 10809.—Believes that the entries in 
the supplementary catalogue will be full, and in 
accordance with the rules for compiling the new 
catalogue, 10810-11.—This system would necessa- 
rily make a great number of volumes, 10812.— 
When witness, in 1847, proposed to print the 
reading-room catalogue, he was aware that the 
entries after 1839 were all made according to the 
new system, 10813-14.—Suggested an abridgment 
of all the long titles in revising it for press, 10816. 
—Does not consider that there would have been any 
serious difficulty in shortening the latter entries 
fo harmonise with all the earlier ones, 10817,.— 
A printed catalogue of this description, with all 
its deficiencies, even with some serious errors, 
would have been far preferable to a better cata 
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logue in manuscript, requiring a long period 
for its completion, and too bulky when finished 
to be printed, 7b,— Assuming the titles in the 
reading-room catalogue to be accurately tran- 
scribed, considers there would be no difficulty in 
shortening them, without reference to the work, 
10818.—Does not think this labour would take 
so long a time as making the original entry ; 
thinks a person of literary habits would not find 
it a difficult task, 10819.—The titles admit of 
simple and easy abbreviations; the object being 
not legal precision, but sufficient accuracy to 
enable a literary inquirer to ascertain whether or 
not a particular book be in the library, 726—Has 
read Professor de Morgan’s evidence upon the 
errors into which short titles have led him, but 
still adheres to his own opinion, 10820-1.— Has 
considered the question of cataloguing anony- 
mous publications, 10822.—Bears testimony to 
the skill and ability with which the rules for com- 
piling the new catalogue have been prepared ; 
but witness should not himself have selected the 
first noun substantive in title of anonymous works 
for entry in the catalogue, 10823.—Thinks the 
principal word most nearly indicative of the 
contents of the book would have been better than 
the first noun, 10824.—Considers the new cata- 
logue far too voluminous, but admits that it has 
been compiled strictly in accordance with the 
rules of the Trustees, 10827.— Objects to the 
length of the titles, but the responsibility and 
blame must fall upon the Trustees who gave the 
orders, and not upon the officer who obeyed them, 
10828.—Thinks the first noun substantive of the 
title not the best rule for finding anonymous 
works, and adduces such words as account, essay, 
narrative, and words of that description, which 
might easily be forgotten by persons.searching 
for works; but which, if classed under the events 
of subject, would be much easier found, 10829.— 
The exact names of books wanted frequently 
unknown; particularly if taken from citations in 
another book, where the title is usually shortened, 
10830.—The printed volume of the new catalogue 
(letter A) under the head “ Account,” contains 
17 entries of different books, all of which witness 
thinks would have been better entered under 
other heads, 76.—Selects four of these entries, and 
states under what heads he thinks they ought to 
have come, 7b,—Numerous cross-references would 
unquestionably facilitate the search for these 
books, but they would also greatly increase the 
size of the catalogue, so necessary to be kept 
down to make it accessible in a printed state, 
10831.— Is favourable to the formation of a 
separate department for British antiquities in the 
Museum; but has not considered the subject in 
reference to space, expense, or arrangement, 
10833.— Has never known an instance of an 
officer not having been called in at the Board 
where there existed any necessity for his presence, 
10835.—Admits that oral discussions are not the 
practice, but prefers the present system of 
written reports, with verbal explanations when 
required, 10836.— Statement of the practical 
advantages of written reports compared with 
verbal communications, ib.— Personal commu- 
nications less necessary on account of the ful- 
ness of the reports, which contain all the rea- 
sons in support of the course recommended, 
7b,—Has known circumstances where the heads 
of departments have been summoned before the 
Board when not strictly necessary ; but to prevent, 
as far as possible, dissatisfaction with the decisions 
of the Trustees, 10837.—Thinks it desirable that 
the communications with the heads of depart- 
ments should be in writing, asat present, allowing 
personal explanations, when either party requires 
them, 7b.—The reports by the heads of depart- 
ments are invariably read at lengthto the Trus- 
tees when they involve any decision, but not when 
they contain merely a report of the proceedings, not 
requiring any decision, 10838.—The Trustees, for 
information upon current business, chiefly depend 
upon the quarterly report of the Principal Libra- 
rian, 10839.—The reports of heads of depart- 
ments transmitted to the Principal Librarian, and 
by him, with such annotations as he may consider 
necessary, to the Trustees, 10841.— Does not 
think it essential that the head of a department 
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should know whether the Principal Librarian 
supports him or not, 7b.—The duty of the head of 
a department is naturally very much confined to 
that department; he is not bound to think. of 
other departments ; he makes suggestions with a 
view to his own department only, ib.—The duty 
of the Head Librarian is to view the whole of the 
Museum, and to consider what, in his judgment, 
is fitting or not fitting for each department, and 
on these reports the Trustees have to decide, 7b,— 
All communications, however, do not come 
through the Principal Librarian; this rule has 
latterly been occasionally deviated from by com- 
municating through the Secretary, 10843.—In 
these instances, the functions of the Principal 
Librarian and the Secretary have, in some degree, 
come into competition with each other, 7b.— 
Thinks it very desirable that all communications 
between the Trustees and the officers of the 
Museum should be through the Principal Li- 
brarian, 10844.—Believes the general rule to be, 
that the decisions of the Trustees are forwarded 
by the Secretary to the Principal Librarian, and 
by him communicated to the heads of depart- 
ments. There may have been some exceptions, 
10845.—[Mr. Hallam. The present practice has 
been introduced within 12 months; therefore evi- 
dence given as being applicable before that period 
will not be applicable at the present time, ] ib.— 
Does not agree with Mr. Hamilton relative to the 
appointments of all officers below the rank of 
assistants, by the Keepers of Departments, 10847. 
—Thinks such a proceeding open to very great 
objections, 7b—Admitting it to be desirable to 
give to the heads of departments due and proper 
control over their subordinates, yet would not 
render such control so entire and absolute as to 
place the appointment or dismissal of officers in 
their hands, 10848.—Does not think any head of 
a department could be entrusted with such power 
without the liability to abuse it, 2.—By granting 
this privilege, subject to the veto of the Standing 
Committee, the exercise of the veto would become 
invidious, 10849.—Is not aware that any appoint- 
ments have been otherwise than well made; does 
not think there can exist, in any case, such an 
objection as would in any degree justify a change 
in the disposal of those offices, ib.—Some distinc- 
tion might be made in reference to those appoint- 
ments, as in the scientific departments, where 
technical knowledge is required ; in such cases a 
report as to the competency of the candidate 
from the chief of the department would be 
sufficient to insure a proper appointment, 10850. 


Maitland, The Rev. Samuel Roffey, D.D. (Analysis of 


his evidence.) —Was for several years librarian to 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 7730.—Has 
now no connexion with that library, 7731.—Has 
drawn up several lists of the books in that library 
and printed two, one entitled ‘“‘A List,” and the 
other, ‘‘ An Index,” but comprising very few books, 
7732.—The Index is of English books in the library, 
printed before 1600, 7733.—This in fact a cata- 
logue, but called it an index, being an abridgment 
of the titles of a full manuscript catalogue, 7734,— 
A catalogue of the books in the Museum Library, 
prepared upon the plan of the index of the books 
in the Lambeth Library, would extend to about 
550 similar volumes, and if published at the same 
price would cost about 100/. per copy, 7737.—Does 
not see, if a sufficient number of persons are em- 
ployed upon it, why an index similar in plan to that 
prepared by witness, but containing 800,000 entries, 
may not be completed in three or four years and 
printed in one year, 7740.—By increasing the num- 
ber of persons employed upon it uniformity could 
not be so well maintained, 7741—Great expedition 
would still further endanger its accuracy, but much 
might be done by a division of labour, 7<.—Thinks 
such a catalogue would be creditable to the 
Museum, but does not know how far it would be 
satisfactory to the public, 7742. --Believes the pub- 
lic have not much used the catalogue already 
published, 7b.—The ‘‘ List” prepared by witness, 
gives the titles verbatim, the “‘ Index” gives the 
titles of the same works abridged, 7743.—Hstimates 
that the Museum Catalogue, prepared upon the 
same plan as witness’s ‘* Index,’ would, when 
printed, make 66,600 pages, 7744.—Does not see 


any necessity for having a full catalogue of the 
Museum Library printed, 7745.—The great majority 
of the books in the Museum Library would be 
known as a matter of course to be there, con- 
sequently the greater part of the expense of printing 
the catalogue would be unnecessary, id.—Hus not 
adopted or adhered to any particular rule in respect 
of cataloguing anonymous publications, 7747.— 
Upon deliberation would prefer to catalogue such 
works under the first word whether adjective or 
substantive, rejecting the article, 7747.— Should 
enter a ‘* Brief Account, &c.,” under “ Brief,” and 
“ Necessary Doctrine, &c.,” under “ Necessary,” 
7750.—Admits that this plan if followed out leads 
to some absurdities, but thinks that the advantages 
ofa strict adherence to rules far greater, even if 
absurdities do occur, than the absence of all system 
or rule, 6.—Observations upon this plan of enter- 
ing duplicates in, the Museum catalogue, Such 
entries more useful in the Museum than to readers 
unconnected with the house, 7751.—These details 
not necessary for a catalogue in general use, 7b.— 
The expense of printing the catalogue so much 
increased by these entries that they ought to be 
altogether dispensed with, 7752.—Thinks new pub- 
lications should not be placed too soon in the 
reading-room, but is not sufficiently informed on the 
regulation of the Museum, or the requirements of 
the public, to offer an opinion upon these points, 
7754.— If the Museum aims at being a popular 
library, thinks it falls very short of this end, inas- 
much as it is shut at those times when it could be 
best converted to such a purpose, 7755.—Thinks 
the general public take very little advantage of this 
library, and their ignorance of what books are in 
the library may in some respect tend to this result, 
ib.—The public demand for a catalogue of the 
library consequent upon this ignorance, 7.—A 
printed catalogue of the whole library, from its 
great bulk and expense, would be a sealed book to 
the great majority, and even if placed before them 
gratuitously, it would still be difficult to make many 
understand it, 72b.—Considers a printed catalogue 
for general sale altogether out of the question, 1b.— 
Would print for sale only catalogues of rare and 
valuable works, 7b—The presence of rare and 
valuable hooks in the library, an obstacle to the 
general use of the library, 1%6,—Many of these if 
lost or destroyed, could not be replaced, 7b—By 
throwing the library more open, and removing some 
of the obstructions now complained of, these works 
would be exposed to much greater risk than at 
present, 72.—Between 30,000 and 40,000 reading 
tickets issued, while the average daily attendance 
does not exceed 250, 1b.—Does not attend the 
reading-room so muchas he would if the hours 
were extended, 7757.—Has frequently consulted 
the reading-room catalogue, and found the incon- 
venience of want of room greater than any 
difficulty in the catalogue itself, 7759.--Has never 
found any practical inconvenience in consulting 
this catalogue ; considers it very legible and intel- 
ligible, 7760.— Believes the persons who most 
frequent the reading-room are those who come 
occasionally to search for rare and curious books, 
7761.—Many, however, for more ordinary purposes, 
such as copying plates and reading novels, and 
even schoolboys learning their lessons, 7.—Thinks 
it preferable to disconnect the Museum from a 
library for the general public, and form a national 
library, to which people might be more freely 
admitted than at the Museum, ib.—The Museum 
Library should retain all the more rare and curious 
books, transferring those of a commoner descrip- 
tion to the national library, 7762.—By such an 
arrangement the books in the Museum Library 
would be more accessible, and a catalogue easily 
made of those books for which a catalogue is most 
required, especially by persons in the country and 
at a distance from the Museum, 7b.—Has always 
met with every attention from the officer of the 
Museum, in searching for books, 7763.—Witness, 
when residing in the country, frequently compelled 
to apply to persons in London to search the 
Museum Library for books, .—A corresponding 
clerk attached to the library, for the purpose of 
replying to the inquiries of persons at a distance, 
* would be of great benefit, 7764.—Would dispose of 
the duplicates in the library, in forming a library 
but unattached to the Museum, 7766. — The 
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Museum Library should contain all the rare and 
curious books as well as a library illustrative of 
every department of science in the Museum, 
together with a collection of books of reference, as 
dictionaries, &c., 7767.—All books printed before 
a certain time should have a place in the Museum 
Library, 7.—The other library should contain all 
the standard works, and such others as the public 
might prefer, i—If it is determined to continue 
the existing system, would part with the duplicates 
of only the more ordinary books for the public 
library, 7768.—Oceasionally, and under certain cir- 
cumstances, it might be proper to keep three or 
even four or more copies of a work, 7769,—The 
establishment of lending libraries, so far as they 
have been earried out, very beneficial, 7771.— 
Thinks the persons who attend the reading-room 
for the purpose of compilation, usually requiring 
references to a large number of books, would still 
attend the reading-rcom, 7l.—The establishment 
of lending libraries would doubtless draw away 
many persons now attending the reading-room, 
7772.—The catalogue prepared by witness never 
printed, being still in slips, arranged in cases, 
7776.—The titles all copies of the title-page, with 
bibliographical notes, %.— Thinks if printed, it 
would make one large octavo volume, 7777-78.— 
Circumstances under which the index was prepared 
and printed, 7779.—Witness’s object was partly to 
induce other librarians to print lists of the remark- 
able books in their charge, 7780.-—Short lists, like 
that printed by witness, when confined to rare or 
curious books, useful to persons engaged in 
literature, 7781.—Witness’s desire in printing the 
index was to obtain a knowledge of the existence 
of scarce books in other libraries, —Witness pro- 
duceda small catalogue published at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, similar im character to witness's index, 
7782.—To abridge the index of the Lambeth books 
as much as possible, referred in some cases to other 
books for greater detail, with a eaution that he 
did not vouch for the accuracy of the books referred 
to, 7786.—Regulations in force in the Lambeth 
library, as to issue of books, &ce., 7786.*—Observa- 
tions on the formation of this library, 7788.—The 
manuscripts in this library better known than the 
printed books, 7790.— Wished to make a complete 
catalogue of the whole library, but was unable, 
from want of assistance to do so, ib.—The short 
catalogue, or index, contains 1390 entries, being 
the books in the library up to 1633, the date of the 
death of Archbishop Abbott, 7791.—In cataloguing 
the books of anonymous authors, if they were at 
all known, placed the name within brackets on the 
title, 7793.—Enters collected works under only 
one title, 7795.—Should preserve a similar system 
if cataloguing a more extensive library upon the 
Same principle, but not in the case of a full 
catalogue, 7796-97. — Any catalogue of books 
in the Museum, printed before a certain date, 
would be of great—of inestimable benefit, 7798.— 
Does not think a very large sum should be spent 
upon what concerns literature only, but a catalogue 
of all books in the Museum, printed before 1600, 
would be of great service, sufficiently so to justify 
the expense of printing, 7799.—Such a catalogue 
(if the money could be procured) should be with 
full titles ; failing this, a hand-book, or abridgment, 
should be printed, to place the information before 
the public, 7800.—Thinks a printed catalogue of 
the Museum library, from its great bulk, would be 
SO expensive as to be beyond the reach of the 
general public, and that, for the readers of the 
reading-room, the present catalogues would suffice, 
7803.—Has never seen any catalogue of the 
Museum in any public collection, 7804.—The 
eight-volume catalogue, and the catalogue of the 
King’s library, are both in the Lambeth library, 
7805-06.—Observations upon the Museum cata- 
logues, in reference to the best means of preparing 
a catalogue of early books, 7807-08.—Witness, to 
obtain information as to the existence of rare old 
books in other libraries, sent circulars to great 
numbers of the clergy, &c., for particulars of any 
such works in libraries annexed to churches, 
schools, &e., 7808.—Many valuable works de- 
posited in some of these libraries, the existence of 
which are altogether unknown to the publie, and, 
in some cases, only partially known to the libra- 
rians themselves, 7808-10.—Any printed lists of 


such books would be very valuable, and, if not 
described very briefly, would, from the expense, 
not be printed at all, 7s.—The catalogue of the 
Museum library should contain not only all books 
up to 1600, but also other books, subsequently 
printed, which, from any cause, are considered rare 
and curious, 7809.—The majority of books, in all 
large libraries, of an ordinary description, 7810.— 
A printed catalogue of all the books in the Museum 
library would, therefore, afford unnecessary infor- 
mation at a great cost, 7810.—An accurate general 
catalogue would be very useful in facilitating the 
formation of special catalogues, but not generally 
useful to the public, 7811.—Special catalogues 
could be made from the catalogue now in existence, 
as well as from one having fuller titles, 7812.— 
Does not think it necessary that such special cata- 
logues should be made by persons specially ad- 
dicted to those subjects, 7813.—The knowledge 
most required, is that of the specific oceupation of 
cataloguing rather than any distinet knowledge of 
science, 7814.—A person combining both qualifi- 
cations would certainly be desirable, 7815.—A 
strict adherence to rules of great importance in 
cataloguing properly, 7815.—How witness pro- 
ceeded, in compiling the catalogue of the Lambeth 
library, 7816.—Classed catalogues valuable as 
bibliographical works, but considers them more as 
parts of a system of knowledge and instruction, 
than as belonging to the business of a library, 
7825.—A catalogue of the volume of transactions 
of scientific societies, would be advantageous to 
scientific men in making researches on the pro- 
gress of science, but these works are known to be 
in the library, and, so far, are less useful than the 
descriptive catalogue of old and, comparatively, 
unknown books, as suggested, 7826.—The index 
printed by witness contains several books, pre- 
viously altogether unknown to be there, 76.— 
Believes there are thousands of rare and valuable 
old books, many of them rotting in the different 
vestries, churches, and endowed schools in the 
country, which might he purchased for the Museum 
for mere waste paper, 7826.—The Lambeth library 
founded by Archbishop Bancroft, upon condition 
that it should be maintained by his successors, and 
subject to such rules as King James should ap- 
prove, 7828.—Produces a copy of a catalogue of a 
theological collection by Darling, as a fair specimen 
of a cheap catalogue, 7830.—The Lambeth library 
consulted. chiefly by the societies engaged in 
reprinting old books, such as the Camden Society, 
the Archeological Society, &c., &¢., 7831.—Obser- 
vations as to the time it would take to make a 
short compared with a full titled catalogue, 7832-35. 
—A properly abridged title requires judgment and 
superior attainments to one enrployed upon merely 
copying the title-page, 7836.—A competent person 
to superintend the compilation of a catalogue abso- 
lutely necessary, 7b.—Plain and clear rules should 
be laid down and rigidly adhered to, i#.—Witness 
met with greater difficulties in making a list of 
the Bibles and Testaments in the Lambeth library, 
than with any similar work, 2b—Particulars of 
these difficulties described, 7837. 
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Present System of. —Thie Act of 26th of Geo. II., 
which established the Museum, appointed Trustees 
for the preservation of the collections, Rep., p. L— 
The Trustees, 48 in number, of whom 1 is nomi- 
nated directly by the Crown, 23 are official, 
9 family, or representatives, or executors of par- 
ties who have been donors to the institution, and 
15 are elected Trustees, ib. p. 3.—Names of present 
Trustees, 2b. p. 3.—Fluctuations in the Trustees 
caused by political changes and by changes in the 
learned societies, Mahon, 10760.—Their numbers 
also vary from several holding office by more than 
one tenure, 7b. 10760.—Lord Aberdeen at one time 
a Trustee by a triple tenure—by election, as Sec- 
retary of State, and as President of the Society 
of Antiquaries, 7b, 10758.—The functions of Official 
Trustees cease upon their resignation or removal 
from office, 7b. 10758.—The elected Trustees do 
not assist in the election of other Trustees, ib. 
10755.—Thinks this distinction ought to be dis- 
continued, ib. 10755,—Believes the removal of this 
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distinction would be highly agreeable to the Family 
and Official Trustees, and beneficial to the affairs 
of the Museum, 2b. 10755.—The Trustees who are 
incorporated by the statute are empowered by a 
majority, at any general meeting assembled, to 
enact from time to time such statutes, rules, and 
ordinances, for the custody, preservation, and 
inspection of the collection, as they shall think fit, 
and likewise to appoint the officers of the Museum, 
and assign the amount of their salaries and allow- 
ances, and suspend or dismiss them for misbe- 
haviour or neglect of duty, Rep., p. 2—Under 
the Trustees the care of the Museum devolved 
upon the Principal Librarian, and immediately in 
subordination to this office are the keepers of the 
several departments, Rep., p. 2; Ellis, 48, 74, 
96.—The first edition of the statutes for the 
management of the Museum printed in 1768, the 
next code in 1805, another edition in 1808, and 
one also in 1814, and after that in 1833, and finally 
in 1839, 2b. 22.—The statutes of 1839 now govern 
the Museum, 7b. 16, 17—There has been no mate- 
rial change since 1839, 7b. 18.—The code of 1839 
entirely new and not based upon any former 
statutes, 2b. 21.—Detailed description of the ori- 
ginal constitution of the Museum, showing the 
changes in its management from its foundation to 
the present time, Hallam, 10240.—The ordinary 
business of the Museum is managed by a Standin 

Committee of 15 Trustees, Ellis, 24; Forshall, 446 ; 
Hamilton,10523.—This Committee appointed under 
the statutes of 1833, continued by those of 1839, 
Inglis, 10032,—This Committee has never been 
re-appointed, Ellis, 26; Hamilton, 10524.—Is not 
aware of any meeting of Trustees appointing the 
Standing Committee, or of any Minute thereon, 
Forshall, 451-52.—Nor of any appointment to 
vacancies caused by death or resignation, 7b. 453. 
—Cannot tell the names of the 15 Trustees origi- 
nally appointed, 7b, 455.—It is now considered an 
open Committee, and any Trustee, whether ap- 
pointed upon it or not, may attend and vote at 
any meeting, Ellis, 27; Forshall, 450.—It is 
continually joined by Trustees not specially ap- 
pointed thereto, Ellis, 24; Inglis, 10034.—Although 
nominally consisting of 15 Trustees only, yet 
practically it does consist of a much greater num- 
ber, 2b. 10083,—The first appointment of a Stand- 
ing Committee consequent upon the difficulty of 
getting together a sufficient number of Trustees 
to transact business, Hallam, 10240.—This Com- 
mittee of 15 (the original number of the Elective 
Trustees) intended probably to replace that body, 
but it became enlarged by the attendance of 
Official and Family Trustees, until it included all 
the Trustees who usually attend the Museum, 
Hallam, 10240.—Considers the tacit consent of 
the general body of Trustees sufficient authority 
for the continuance of the system without any 
formal entry of names, Inglis, 10034.—Presumes 
the Trustees must have some strong objection to 
the formal re-appointment of the Standing Com- 
mittee, or they would not have broken the statute, 
Hamilton, 10524.—Admits the abstract correctness 
of the opinion that the special appointment of 
15 Trustees selected from the general body on 
account of their experience, knowledge, ability, 
and leisure, would ensure more constant attention 
to the affairs of the Museum, and that by such 
special appointments greater individual responsi- 
bility would be incurred, but believes in practice 
that the existing system insures equal advantages, 
Inglis, 10039.—If the Trustees were now to elect 
15 of their own body in accordance with the theory 
of management, believes they would not be able 
to select persons more able or more willing than 
those who constitute the Standing Committee, 7b. 
10039.—And that if a selection were made, their 
choice would most probably fall upon those who 
have given the most constant attendance, and 
formed the Standing Committee, 7b. 10041 —The 
responsibility of attending to the affairs of the 
Museum is vested in the whole body, Official, 
Family, and Elected Trustees, in all, 48 or 49 
persons, Jnglis, 10040.—Contends that no real 
inconvenience has been caused, or such an amount 
of inconvenience as is implied by the suggestion 
of an alteration, from the non-appointment of a 
formal Standing Committee, 7b. 10041.—Practi- 
cally, although not formally, the business of the 


Museum has been conducted by exactly such a 
body of 15 as would be the case if they had been 
especially elected thereto, ib. 10042.—Admits that 
it would have been more consistent with the 
principle and theory of the constitution of the 
Museum to have altered the rule than to have 
infringed it, and at the same time allowed it to 
remain, 7b. 10045.—Believes that the statutes of 
1839, relative to the appointment of certain Sub- 
Committees, have not been literally complied 
with, 10086.—The Trustees, in the exercise of 
their discretion as to the best mode of conducting 
the business of the Museum, adopted in 1837, and 
afterwards in 1839, the theory of such Committees, 
but on the other hand, in the exercise of the same 
discretion, they have not always considered it 
expedient to carry into effect some of their own 
rules and regulations, ib. 10086.—Can assign no 
other reason for this non-compliance with the 
statutes, 7b. 10091.—Practically, the individual 
attendance of Trustees in each department has 
supplied the necessity of a formal appointment of 
any three of their number for such a purpose, 7d. 
10094.—Believes there are few acting Trustees 
who do not repeatedly visit the different depart- 
ments, and watch the progress of each, 2b. 10094.— 
Thinks the present constitution has worked very 
well, Hallam, 10285.—Benefits derived from the 
influence of the Official Trustees, 7b. 10285; 
Inglis, 10040.—Sees no inconvenience in the pre- 
sent constitution, and thinks it would be extremely 
difficulty to form one which would work better, 
Hallam, 10290. 

Alleged Defects in.—The same Trustees not being 
always in attendance at the Board the cause of 
considerable inconvenience, Panizzi, 2826.—Con- 
tradictory orders the result of this system, 7b. 
2955.—Example thereof, ib. 2973 ; Hawks, 3305. 
—Does not think it at all desirable that the same 
Trustees should always attend, Hallam, 10245.— 
The reviewal of business to those absent at the 
previous meeting affords opportunities for recon- 
sidering the subject, 7. 10245.—From the varying 
and uncertain attendance of Trustees a decision 
was come fo upon one occasion involving an ex- 
penditure of some thousand pounds, which after- 
wards caused great dissatisfaction, Panizzi, 2828, 
—Has, with some members of the British Asso- 
ciation, memorialized the Treasury on the consti- 
tution of the Board of Trustees, alleging that that 
Board did not make effective provision for the 
proper guidance of the Natural History Depart- 
ment, Owen, 2623.—Considers that the Natural 
History Department is lessadequately represented 
than the Departments of Literature and Antiqui- 
ties, 7b. 2625-26.—Examples of the evils conse- 
quent upon the system of communicating with 
the Trustees by written reports, Panizzi, 2953-4. 
—The evils arising from written reports experi- 
enced in the case of imperfect instruction from 
the Trustees, and inaccuracies in reporting to 
the Trustees. i. 2981.—Particular cases illus- 
trative of these irregularities and inaccuracies 
described, ib, 2981-91; Kénig, 31382; Panizzt, 
4230.—Any plan which would bring the Trustees 
and the officers more into immediate contact an 
improvement upon the existing system, 7b. 4224, 

Proposed Improvements in.—Thinks the Museum 
could be much better managed by a body of 15 or 
20 than by a larger number, Hallam, 10247.—A 
committee of more than seven inconveniently 
numerous, Hamilton, 10517.—But a committee 
limited to this number not numerous enough to 
insure anaverage or sufficient attendance, 7b.10518- 
19.—A fixed board of five members too small a 
number for the Museum, 7b. 10276.—Particular 
business might be delegated to so small a number 
as three persons, but not general business, Hallam, 
10255.—Should greatly regret to see the present 
Trustees exchanged for a small number of salaried 
officers, 7b. 10255.—They would have’ less weight 
with the public and with the Government than 
the present Board, 7. 10255.—Thinks a smaller 
and differently constituted body would have’ less 
power over the officer of the Museum than the 
Trustees under the present system, 2b. 10294,— 
Does not think there would be any advantage in 
reverting to the practice of nominating a standing 
committee, Mahon, 10766.—Does not see any 
necessity to make a selection from the general 
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Mawnacement, &c.— Proposed Improvements—continued. 


body for the government of the Museum to fix 
the responsibility on certain persons, as such selec- 
tion presumes the non-attendance of the other 
Trustees, Hallam, 10249.—Doubts the policy of 
having two chief officers equal in rank ; fears if 
both were entitled to be present at the meetings 
of Trustees, the freedom of their deliberations 
would be interfered with, Hamilton, 10492. — 
Thinks a division of the office of Principal Libra- 
rian into two, giving to one the especial charge of 
the Natural History Department would be very 
inconvenient, 7b. 10494.—Statement of the prac- 
tical objections to such an arrangement, 7b. 10506- 
7.—Thinks a board of management at which the 
heads of departments would have seats and voices, 
would be better than the present system, Owen, 
2654.—Should object to the presence as a matter 
of right of the heads of departments at the Boards 
of Trustees, Hamilton, 10508.—The appointment 
of Sub-committees or a Board of Curators to give 
information to the Trustees in certain cases, and 
generally for detailed management would work 
better than the present plan, Owen, 2709.—Evi- 
dence as to improving the management by an 
infusion of scientific persons cognizant of the 
wants, and competent to represent. the claims of 
each department, 2b. 2706-8.—The management 
of the Museum of the College of Surgeons a 
favourable instance of the beneficial working of 
such a scheme, 7b. 2708.—Should be glad to see 
the departments of natural history better repre- 
sented at the board, Hallam, 10301.—Does not 
think it at all necessary to appoint a resident 
officer distinguished for scientific attainments with 
aseat at the board asa special representative of 
the departments of natural history, 7b. 10302.— 
The formation ofa scientific board would insure 
greater attention to subjects of natural history, 
Owen, 2627.—Thinks scientific persons might be 
induced to afford their services gratuitously, as is 
done at the Hunterian Museum, 26. 2664.—Difi- 
culties of such an arrangement from the greater 
extent and yariety of business transacted at the 
British Museum compared with the Hunterian 
Museum, ib. 2665.—A mixed body of scientific 
and literary men not necessary in a supreme board, 
2b. 2674.—A board composed partly of literary and 
partly of scientific men, with sub-committees for 
each department under them could be formed, 7b. 
2674. —The proper business of scientific men 
would be to aid in the application of the sums 
voted for the advancement of science, 7b. 2674.— 
Evidence of witness’s views as to the management 
of the Museum by a mixed body of Trustees con- 
sisting partly of persons of rank and distinction 
and partly of persons of scientific attainments, 7d. 
2752-53.—Considers the presence of the Principal 
Librarian at the meetings of Trustees a great de- 
sideratum in the management of the Museum, 
Hallam, 10298.—The Board of Trustees in con- 
junction with this officer the best constitution for 
the Museum, 7b. 10298.—He should have a seat at 
the board, but no vote, to mark his subordination 
to the Trustees, 7b, 10298, 10304, 10328.—Opinion 
as to the station and qualifications witness thinks 
desirable for the Head Librarian of the Museum, 
2b. 10298.—Would not impose either upon the 
Trustees or upon the Head Librarian the details 
of management in the different departments, 7d. 
10298.—Evils of such a course, 7b. 10298.—Thinks 
the Trustees should rely more upon the Principal 
Librarian, and less upon the secretary, ib, 10314, 
—The former responsible to the public, while the 
jatter is only responsible to the Trustees, ib. 10314, 
—The Principal Librarian ought at all times to be 
present at the board meetings and act as secretary, 
Hamilton, 10493.—Entirely concurs in this sugges- 
tion, Mahon, 10764.—He should be in constant, im- 
mediate,and most confidential communication with 
the heads of departments, but free from any biasin 
favour of particular pursuits, Hamilton, 10509.— 
A recurrence to the principle of having one chief 
controlling the other heads of departments respon- 
sible to the Trustees with a secretary as an assistant 
would be the best system of administration which 
could be adopted in the Museum, Mahon, 10765. 
—The person vested with controlling power should 
sive a generalsuperintendence and not be required 
to enter into details in the several departments, 
2b. 10771.—Does not apprehend that points of 


Manacement, &c.— Proposed Improvements—continued. 


strictly scientific discussion could arise in the dis- 
charge of such duties, 7b. 10771-72.—The appoint- 
ment of younger men on the trust who would 
make themselves thoroughly conversant with 
Museum business would be very advantageous, 
Hamilton, 10519.—If this could be done, no further 
change in the trust would be necessary, 7b, 10519. 
—A committee of four or five Trustees transacting 
business personally with the several curators 
would manage the affairs of the Museum 
much better than under the existing system, 
Panizzi, 2841.—Such a committee should have 
the direction of the whole Museum; but each 
member thereof should have the especial charge of 
one department, 7b, 2842.—By a regular and fre- 
quent attendance of the members of this committee 
their responsibility would be more clearly defined 
and felt, and the affairs of the Museum more 
easily managed, 7b, 2842.—Not a committee for 
each department, or the evils of irregular atten- 
dance would prevail to as great an extent as at 
present, ib. 2842.—The appointment of a fixed 
number of Trustees to act as a committee would 
prevent the evils now experienced from the vary- 
ing and uncertain attendance of the Trustees, 
¢b, 2829.—Regularity of attendance more effectu- 
ally ensured by limiting the numbers of the 
governing body, Hawkins, 3305.—More frequent 
verbal communications with the heads of depart- 
ments would also tend to the same result, Panizzi, 
2831.—The presence at the board of the keeper 
of a department, when business referring to that 
department is under consideration, would be of 
great advantage, 7b. 2533.—Constituting the heads 
of departments, members of the board would be a 
greater improvement, Hawkins, 3306. 


Manuscript DEPARTMENT :— 


The Keeper of Manuscripts formerly considered 
to have some sort of precedence over other heads 
of departments, having been ealled Senior Assist- 
ant Librarian, Madden, 3041-42. — Detailed de- 
scription of the duties of Keeper of Manuscripts, 7d. 
38690-93.—Date of his appointment, and statement 
of his services, 7b. 2523.—Complains of injustice 
in the appropriation of a residence, 7b. 2523.—The 
keeper reports monthly and annually to the 
Trustees upon the progress of the department, 7b. 
2245-6.—These reports sent through the Principal 
Librarian, 7b. 2247.—Communications from the 
Trustees sometimes made through the Principal 
Librarian and sometimes through the Secretary, 
ib, 2248.—Has of late been frequently consulted 
by the Trustees, 7b. 2250.—The staff of the depart- 
ments consists of an Assistant Keeper, three 
assistants, and seven attendants, 7b. 3696.—The 
present staff of assistants insufficient to make a 
satisfactory catalogue of the additions, 7b. 2191; 
Cureton, 7939.—Statement of the difficulties wit- 
ness has met with as Keeper, from want of 
adequate assistance, /Madden, 2222.—The Assist- 
ant Keeper and three assistants all employed upon 
the catalogues and indexes, and witness is himself 
frequently compelled to assist in this service, 7b. 
2892-97.—Up to 1846, complained of the want of 
assistance; complains now that the persons 
nominated are, with one exception, not com- 
petent to their duties, inasmuch as they cannot 
transcribe, 7b. 2262-27.—Statement of the qualifi- 
cation required in an attendant of this department, 
ib, 2228-2233.—Complains that grants from the 


. Treasury for the purchase of manuscripts are not 


made on so liberal a scale as to other departments, 
tb. 2231, 3076, 3089.—And also of the power of the 
Principal Librarian to forward or withhold at his 
pleasure reports from Keepers of departments to 
the Trustees, 2b, 2231.—Injurious results of this 
system, instanced in the cases of the Duke of 
Sussex’s and of Mr. Bright’s sales, 7b, 2331.— 
Complains also that the Grenville and other 
manuscripts in the Museum are not placed in the 
custody of the Keeper of Manuscripts, 7b. 2513-15. 
—Statement of the annual grants for the service 
of the department, from 1837 to 1849, 7b. 2347, 
3676,—In addition to these grants the department 
derives about 2002. a-year from the Bridgewater 
and Farnborough Funds, 7b. 8707-3710, 


MANUSCRIPTS—COLLECTION OF :— 


1. Accommodation for theCollection—Two addi- 
tional rooms were fitted up for the manuscripts in 
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MANuscripts—Accommodation for Collection—continued. 


1538, but little additional accommodation afforded 
thereby, Madden, 2166.—Nor any more room al- 
lotted since that time, 7d, 2168.—Increase of collec- 
tion since 1838, 7b. 2169.—The accommodation at 
present afforded insufficient fora proper arrange- 
ment of the manuscripts, ib. 2172—Inconvenience 
occasioned by the defective arrangements for the 
custody of manuscripts, particularly in reference 
to the Grenville manuscripts, 7b. 2515. — The 
collections in witness's custody, with the excep- 
tion of the select cases and the glazed cases at the 
end of the west room, have never been protected 
from dirt and dust, 7. 2515, 


2. Additions to the Collection —U sually submits to 
the Trustees the expediency of purchasing either 
a single manuscript or a collection of manuscripts, 
Madden, 2268.—O ffers of collections for sale sent 
to the Secretary, are forwarded to the Keeper for 
report, 7b. 2269.— Purchases at sales how con- 
ducted, ib. 2271.—Witness invariably attends the 
sales himself, having previously examined the 
manuscripts, 7. 2272.—The number of manuscripts 
purchased always stated in the annual report, but 
the sums paid for them are stated only in the 
general account of expenditure, ib. 2273.—Has 
never been consulted by the Trustees as to the 
expediency of making collections of manuscripts, 
or individual manuscripts, ib. 2278.—The present 
grant for the service of the Manuscript Depart- 
ment, 25002., 2. 2350.—Does not think the sum 
sufficient to devote to the purchase of manuscripts, 
ib. 2354.—Manuscripts of late years so much in- 
creased in value that none of any importance can 
be purchased under 100 or 200 guineas, 7b. 2355. 
—The opportunities of obtaining them not regular, 
tb. 2356.—Large collections could never be ob- 
tained out of the annual grant. i. 2357.—The 
purchase of collections very frequently declined 
for want of funds, 7b. 2332-2341. 


3. Admission of the Public—The Manuscript- 
room is closed to the general public, Parry, 7425. 
—Regulations for the admission of persons to con- 
sult the manuscripts, Madden, 2214-15.—More 
stringent rules necessary in the case of select ma- 
nuscripts, 7b. 2215.—These described, 7b. 2215.— 
Select manuscripts not now allowed to be sent to 
the reading-room, 7b. 2216.—Has a list of all ma- 
nuscripts considered select, which are kept sepa- 
rately from the others under a special key, and 
marked as select in the catalogue, 7b. 2221.—All 
other manuscripts are delivered under the same 
rules as printed books, ib. 2117.—Accommodation 
in Manuscript Department for artists and others 
who wish to make a close examination on copies 
insufficient, 7b. 2117.—Inconvenience sustained on 
this account, 7b. 2218 —Is desirous to see an exhi- 
bition to the public of autographs of celebrated 
characters, Parry, 7422—Has seen in the old 
Bibliotheque Royale, under glass-cases, a very 
interesting collection of manuscript letters from 
eminent people at different epochs in France, ib. 
7423.—A similar plan adopted in almost all 
foreign libraries. 

4, Arrangement and Classification. —The classi- 
fication of manuscripts ordinarily rests with the 
Keeper, Madden, 2220,—Statement of the pro- 
gress made in the arrangement of the Syriac 
manuscripts last obtained, 7b. 2206. 

5. Catalogues of Collection.— Present condition of 
the collection in respect of catalogues, Ellis, 260 ; 
Madden, 2174.—The additions since witness has 
been keeper have been catalogued in annual lists 
up to 1845 inclusive, Madden, 2175.—They are 
not printed off, but are waiting for the description 
of the Egerton manuscripts for 1845, to complete 
the list, 7b. 2175.—Some progress has been made 
in the 1846 manuscripts, ib. 2175.—A detailed 
catalogue of the Ethiopic manuscripts received in 
1846 has been printed, and likewise a catalogue 
of the music bequeathed in the same year by 
Dragonetti, ib, 2175.—Two volumes of the Cata- 
Jogue of Maps were printed in 1844, and more 
recently a portion of the 3rd volume, 7b. 2176,— 
There is no general index to the manuscripts, 7b. 
21853.—Copies of all the printed catalozues, and 
also of many catalogues in manuscript, are placed 
in the reading-room, 7b. 2184.—There are indexes 
to all the printed catalogues, and an index to the 
manuscript catalogues is now in the press, 7b, 2185. 


Manuscripts—Catalogues of Collection, §c.—continued. 


—Further assistance much wanted in the prepa- 
ration of the catalogues, 7. 2186.—Names of 
officers now employed upon this service, ib, 2186. 
—Is unequal with his present staff to catalogue 
the additions satisfactorily, 7b. 2191.—Mr. Holmes, 
the senior assistant, specially appointed in 1838 
to make a catalogue of maps and plans, which is 
not yet completed, ib. 2186—Much time and con- 
siderable labour has been bestowed upon this work, 
but witness differs altogether, and has always done 
so from the plan of preparing it, and also of print- 
ing it, 7b. 2188.—Has represented these opinions 
to the Trustees, 2b. 2189.—Present state of this 
catalogue; ib. 2190.—The catalogues of the Oriental 
manuscripts arranged in classes, and not as to 
time, 7b. 2194.—Present state of these catalogues, 
ib, 2194.—Mr. Cureton takes charge of the Arabic 
and Syriac catalogues, 7b. 2195.—There are a great 
number of East Indian manuscripts altogether 
undescribed, 7b. 2199.—Evidence as to the pro- 
gress made in compiling catalogues of particular 
collections of manuscripts, Cureton, 7877.—The 
annual lists of additions now made more full than 
heretofore, 2b. 7877.—Classes of manuscripts, the 
catalogues of which are incomplete, 7b. '7878.— 
Also of those not likely at present to be catalogued 
from no one in the Museum knowing the language 
in which they are written, ib. 7879.—Proceedings 
of the Trustees with a view to obviate these defects, 
tb. 7880.—Insufficient description of the manu- 
scripts in the catalogues of both the Royal Library 
and of the Grenville books, Madden, 3626.—Wit- 
ness has prepared a catalogue of the manuscripts 
in the King's collection, 7b. 8627.—Is well satisfied 
with the catalogue of manuscripts, Turner, 6140. 
—Catalogues more necessary for manuscripts than 
printed books, Cureton, 7888.—Manuscripts with- 
outa published description must remain altoge- 
ther unknown to the public, 7.—Catalogues of 
some of the collections of manuscripts are printed 
and sold, but there is little demand for them, 
2b. 7946.—Persons desirous to know what manu- 
scripts are in the Museum come to consult the 
catalogues, 7b. 7946.—A catalogue of manuscripts 
should be printed, Hamilton, 10486.—Reasons for 
this opinion, 7b. 10486. 

6. Custody of Manuscripts —Statement of the 
circumstances connected with the transfer of 
George III. manuscripts to witness’s depart- 
ment, Madden, 2509, 3025.— Although in the 
library these manuscripts were in witness’s 
charge, as he had numbered and catalogued 
them, and had ordered them to be repaired 
and bound, 2. 2511 —Further details in proof that 
they had always been considered under witness’s 
charge, 7b, 2511.—Witness’s claim objected to, as 
it was alleged that they belonged to a geographical 
collection, ib, 2511—Not properly a part of that 
collection, ib. 2511.—Particulars of the location of 
the geographical collection in the Museum, id. 
2511. — Further evidence in reference to the 
transfer of the manuscripts in the Royal Library 
to the Manuscript Department, Panizzi, 2763: 
Madden, 3623-24.—Inconvenience caused in the 
Manuscript Department by defective arrange- 
ments for the custody of manuscripts, Madden, 
£518-15.—Particularly in reference to the Gren- 
ville? bequest, 7. 2515 —From these defective 
arrangements, witness has never seen many of the 
manuscripts in the Museum, 7. 2518—Claimed 
the custody of the Grenville manuscripts from 
their being properly in his department, and also 
from his having to describe them, 7b. 2515.— 
These manuscripts 31 in number, ib. 2515.—Mi- 
nutes thereon, directing these manuscripts to be 
transferred to witness’s charge, 7b. 2515.—These 
orders never complied with, 7b. 2515—Further 
evidence relative to the transfer of these manu- 
scripts, 2b. 3025, 3670-76.—Description of the cir- 
cumstances under which the Julio Clovio came 
into witness's charge, 7b. 2515.—Jt has remained 
with him up to the present time, #b. 2515.—This 
hardly a manuscript; if separated at all from the 
Grenville Collection, it should be included with 
Prints and Drawings, Hamilton, 10553.—All ma- 
nuscripts which may be dispersed about in the 
different collections should be under the charge of 
the Keeper of Manuscripts who describes them, 
Madden, 2516.—This rule applicable to all descrip- 
tions of manuscripts, ib, 2517, 3627.—The separa- 
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Manuscriprs—Custody of Collection—continued. 


tion of manuscripts from printed books easily 
made, 7b. 3649. — Complains of objects being 
transferred from the Manuscript Department 
without being consulted in the matter, 7b. 3658. 
—The Eeyptian papyri were thus transferred 
from witness's charge to the Department of An- 
tiquities, without conferring with him upon the 
subject, 2. 3659.—Titles of several manuscripts at 
the present time improperly placed in the library, 


Manuscriets—Description of the Collection—continued. 


not yet sent, 2b. 2210-11—The manuscripts of 
George the Third’s collection have been transferred 
from the library to witness's charge, ib. 2212,— 
The geographical manuscripts, however, still left 
in the library, 7b, 2212.—Reasons for this distinc- 
tion, 7b. 2213.—Statement of the circumstance con- 
nected with the transfer of the Royal Collection, 
ib, 2511. 


>, 3689 | Marpies AND Statues. (See Lycian Marbles and 
@O. DOOd~ 


be ae Antiquities, Collection of. 
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collection has increased by 7000 manuscripts, ex- | Mxpats. (See Antiquities, Collection of.) 
clusive of charters, Madden, 2169.—In January, 
1837, the manuscripts amounted to 23,900, exclu- 
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present is 32,200, 7b. 2170.—The additions up to 
1845, inclusive, have all been catalogued, 2b. 2175. 
—650 manuscripts yearly added to the collection 
upon an average of the last five years, 7b. 2173.— 
Many maps are included in this collection, desig- 
nated as manuscripts, and included in the regular 
series of numbers, 7b. 2174.—A portion of these 
are bound in volumes, and others kept in rolls in 
boxes, 2b. 2174.—Under the head of maps, topo- 
graphical drawings and designs, and drawings and 
plans of every description are included, 7b. 2189.— 
The Syriac manuscripts the most ancient in the 
world: their value and importance described, 
Cureton, 7899.—Is not aware that any person, 
except Professor Lee and witness, is competent to 
deal with these manuscripts, 7. 7900.—There are 
several persons in England competent to cata- 
logue the Turkish and Arabic manuscripts whose 
services could be retained on reasonable terms, 7d. 
7901. Process described of purchasing, receiving, 
distributing, and registering manuscripts brought 
into the Museum, Forshall, 1346-1354.—The re- 
gister in the Manuscript Department is compared 
with the invoices of purchasers in the Secretary’s 
Department, 7b. 1858.—The charge against the 
head of the department consists in the accounts 
certified by him for payment, compared with his 
own register, ib. 1386.—They are often purchased 
in loose papers, requiring considerable labour, 
before they can be bound into volumes, 7b. 1351. 
—These papers usually require classification as to 
subjects, and arrangement as to dates, &c., 7.1351. 
When arranged and bound, they are sent to the 
Secretary’s department to be stamped, 7b. 1361.— 
A list or register usually sent to the same depart- 
ment before volumesare sent to be stamped, 70. 1361. 
—Preparing and inlaying manuscripts mostly done 
under the keeper’s own orders, Madden, 2251.— 
Much of this work remains to be done, particularly 
in reference to the Cottonian Collection, 7b. 2253. 
—The manuscripts generally require repair; the 
additions are about 12 months in arrear, 7b. 2254, 
—Quicker progress cannot be made, ib. 2254.— 
Directs all the repairs, and then sends them to the 
binder, 7b. 2258.—The labour consists in flattening, 
cleaning, and inlaying the injured fragments, 7d. 
2261.—The Oriental manuscripts now amount to 
3,550, 7b, 2193.—The assistant-keeper almost en- 
tirely employed upon this branch, 7b. 2186.—He 
has no assistance whatever for this work, 7b. 2196. 
—The manuscripts are in a great variety of lan- 
guages; in all languages, both of ancient and 
modern times, 7b. 2229, 30.—The Old Royal, the 
Cottonian, and the Harleian Collections are invalu- 
able, ib. 2288.—The fame of the Museum in Europe 
owing to these collections, 7b, 2288.—The Egerton 
manuscripts, at first between 60 and 70 volumes, 
now exceed 1,000 volumes, Forshall, 2508.—The 
Greville manuscripts, 81 in number, Madden, 
2516.—There are many manuscripts in the collec- 
tion of which the nature and titles are altogether 
unknown, Cureton, 7883.—Does not think this a 
creditable state, but, from want of assistance, it is 
one not likely to be remedied, ib. 7884.—Names of 
some of the languages of the manuscripts in this 
condition, ib, 7885.—Many works of art, as the 
Julio Clovio, which was a part of Mr. Grenville’s 
collection, have been transferred to the Manuscript 
Department, Madden, 2207.—IIustrations of early 
art always considered an essential feature of manu- 
script collections, ib, 2207.—The classification of 
these objects not particularly difficult, as they 
are usually accompanied by a text, ib. 2208.—The 
Grenville manuscripts ordered by the Trustees to 
be transferred to the Manuscript Department, but 


The 7th resolution of the Committee of the House 
recommending quarterly meetings of heads of 
departments not carried out, only one such meet- 
ing having been held, Hillis, 107.—The exclusion 
of the Principal Librarian at thismeeting sup- 
posed to be the cause which induced the Trustees 
to discontinue them, 2. 107. 


MerTropoLiTan Pusiic LIBRARIES. 


Would form more libraries in London to relieve 
the Museum, and for the greater diffusion of the 
books, Carlyle, 4396... (See also Lending Libra- 
ries.) 


Miller, William Hallowes, M.A., F.R.S. (Analysis of 


his evidence. )—Is Professor of Mineralogy in the 
University of Cambridge, 8857.—Names of various 
works published by witness, 8858.—Has examined 
the collection of simple minerals in the British 
Museum, 8859.—Considers it an extremely valuable 
one, both with regard to the goodness ofthe speci- 
mens themselves and its extent, 8860.—Thinks it 
fully entitled to rank with the best collections, 
with that in the Jardin des Plantes in Paris, the 
Imperial collection at Vienna, and the collection 
belonging to the University of Berlin, 8861.—This 
last named a very superior collection, far superior 
to those of Bonn, Munich, and Dresden, 7b. — 
The arrangement of the minerals in the British 
Museum by Mr. Konig, awork of enormous labour, 
8864.— Witness has arranged a collection of mine-: 
rals formed by Sir Abraham Hume, and presented 
to the University of Cambridge by Lord Alford, 7b. 
—Cannot suggest any improvement in the arrange- 
ment of the fussils inthe British Museum, to exhibit 
them to greater advantage, 8865.—In all foreign 
museums with which witness is acquainted, the 
geological specimens and organie fossils are placed 
in the same collection with simple minerals, 8866. 
—Considers it desirable that the scientific student 
should have access in the same locality to simple 
minerals and geological specimens, 8867.—Adduces 
in support of this opinion Mr. Aikin, who, in the 
introduction to his “Manual of Mineralogy,” says, 
that “all sound geological knowledge depends pri- 
marily on a familiar acquaintance with the distinc- 
tive characters of simple minerals.” Professor 
Gustavus Rosée, of Berlin, who considers it of so 
much importance, that he has suspended the pro- 
gress of his “ Treatise of Mineralogy,” for the pur- 
pose of writing a work on mineralogical geology, 
8868.—In Henslow’s “ Account of the Geology of 
Anglesea ;” Von Woltershausen’s “ Sketch of Ice- 
land ;” and in Sir John Herschel’s ‘* Discourse on 
the Study of Natural Philosophy,” similar opinions 
are promulgated, 7b.—Herschel’s opinion at length 
extracted from Part 3, cap. 4, sec. 326, of the first 
edition of the before-mentioned work, 8869.—Am- 
ber, which has hitherto been classed with simple 
minerals, often contains beautifully preserved animal 
remains, 8870.—Considers it very desirable such 
a collection as that in the British Museum should ex- 
hibit specimens indicative of the origin and changes 
of coal, salt, sulphur, and other mineral substances, 
8871.—To keep up this collection fresh purchases 
of minerals are necessary, as not only new minerals 
are occasionally discovered, but new forms varying 
from those hitherto observed 8872.—It is very de- 
sirable that this collection of minerals should be 
made the groundwork of instruction to students in 
science, 8873.—Thinks this might very readily be 
done, ib,—Is decidedly of opinion that this collection 
should continue to form an integral part of the 
Natural History Departments in the British Mu- 
seum, 8874. 


MINERALOGICAL DePArrMEeNT :— 


Mr. Konig, the present keeper, senior of the 
Natural History Department, Fils, 51.—Prior to 
the subdivision into the several branches of mi- 
neralogy, zoology, and botany, was keeper of the 
whole, 26. 51.—His salary as Keeper, 6000. a-year, 
2b. 51.—The two other departments of natural 
history now entirely independent, 7d. 68.—Has 
control over the mineralogy and paleontology, 
Konig, 3100.—Objects to the title of keeper as too 
indefinite, the limits of the departments of miner- 
alogy and zoology not being clearly defined, ib. 
3096.—Complains that the Keeper of Zoology has 
possessed himself of a collection which properly 
belongs to mineralogy, 7b. 3096, 8396-8403.—Ex- 
planation of this transaction, Ellis, 8527-78.— Re- 
ports monthly to the Trustees on the business of 
his own branch, and receives communications 
from them, Kénig, 3130. 


MineratoaicaL CoLiection. 


1. Accommodation for the Collection.—The mine- 
ral-room not convenient for measuring crystals 
and similar operations, Konig, 8374.—In conse- 
quence of the recent additions of the fossil col- 
lection there is now no room left for an exhibition 
of saurians, ib. 8379. 

2. Admission of the Public—The exhibition now 
consists of a completely arranged system exposed 
to public view in 64 double table cases, Konig, 
8371.—Visitors not generally allowed to handle 
specimens, but it is granted in special cases, ib. 
$871. 

3. Additions to the Collection. — Considerable 
additions are made yearly to the mineralogical 
collections, Kénig, 8361.—The rich suite of me- 
teorites and collection of minerals from the Hartz 
mountains, with its magnificent groups of red 
silver and of crystallized carbonate of lime, have 
been added, 7b. 8361—No opportunity has been 
lost of adding to the general collection, ib. 8361. 
—To keep up this collection, fresh purchases are 
necessary, aS not only new minerals are occasion- 
ally discovered, but new forms, varying from 
those hitherto observed, Miller, 8872.—Fresh pur- 
chases continually necessary to keep up its use- 
fulness and to preserve its reputation, Brooks, 
8882.—A great part of the fossil collection has 
been added to the department since witness's 
appointment, Kénig, 8376. 

4. Arrangement and Classification.—Has classified 
and arranged the whole of the minerals, Kénig, 8362. 
—Re-arranged the whole of the collections in the 
long gallery of the new east wing, ib. 8364.—All 
the minerals are in glass cases, the duplicates and 
inferior specimens only being put in drawers, 7d. 
8370.—The minerals arranged by Mr. Konig; a 
work of enormous labour, Miller, 8864; Brooke, 
8880 ; Smyth, 8892.—Their arrangement by Mr. 
K6nig is in accordance with the system proposed 
by Berzelius, and must have been a work of great 
labour, Brooke, 8880.—Approves of this arrange- 
ment; by it families of minerals are brought more 
together than they could be by any other system, 
and it answers fairly and completely the purposes 
of the student and inquirer, 7. 8886-87.—This 
arrangement, which reflects great credit upon 
Mr. Konig, combines the advantages of all other 
methods, Smyth, 8892.— Prefers the chemical] 
arrangement to the purely crystallographical 
system, 7b. 8893.—The minerals might, without 
detriment to the rest of the natural history, be 
separated from the department and from the 
Museum altogether, Owen, 2681, 2725-26.—They 
would be far more advantageously placed in con- 
nexion with the laboratory, the collection of 
models of engines, and the series of specimens 
now congregated in. the Museum of Economic 
Geology, 7b. 2681, 2725-26, 2735.—Considers it 
very desirable that the collection should exhibit 
specimens indicative of the origin and changes of 
coal, salt, sulphur, and other mineral substances, 
Miller, 8871.—It is very desirable that the 
collection of minerals should be made the ground- 
work of instruction to students in science, 72d. 
8873. —Thinks this might readily be done, 2. 
§873.—Considers the collection of minerals inti- 
mately linked with the geological and other 
collections of natural history, Brooke, 8883.—To 
break up in any way this collection would lower 
the scientific reputation of the country, and very 
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continued, 
considerably Jessen its usefulness, ib. 8884.—No 
collection can be considered complete which does 
not unite the natural history of the inorganic 
with that of the organic kingdom, Smyth, 8894,— 
The removal of the minerals from the Natural 
History Department of the Museum would make 
that department imperfect, 2b. 8898.— Cannot 
sugeest any improvement in the arrangement of 
the fossils to exhibit them to greater advantage, 
Miller, 8865.— Considers it desirable that the 
scientific student should have access in the 
same locality to simple minerals and geological 
Specimens, 2b, 8867.— Adduces the opinions of 
various scientific persons in support of. this 
statement, 7b. 8869.—In all foreign museums with 
which witness is acquainted, the geological 
Spicimens and organic fossils are placed in the 
same collection with simple minerals, 7b. 8866; 
Kinig, 8368; Smyth, 8895.—Is decidedly of 
opinion that the collection of fossils should 
continue to form an integral part of the Natural 
History Departments of the British Museum, 
Miller, 8874; Brooke, 8884.—Evidence explana- 
tory of the proceedings of the Trustees upon 
the recommendation of the British Association 
relative to the collocation of fossil with recent 
shells, and likewise upon Mr. Gray’s report, 
recommending the transfer of fossil animal 
remains to the Zoological Collection, Kinig, 8386. 
—Stroagly supported the memorial of the British 
Association suggesting an arrangement of the 
recent with the fossil shells, Gray, 3372—The 
union of minerals and organic remains improper, 
and the name of Mineralogical Department for 
these two collections a misnomer, Owen, 2736.— 
Specimens of extinct animal life belong to organic 
nature, and should be arranged accordingly, ib. 
2728.—The true position in a museum of the 
remains of extinct animal life is next the 
specimens of the corresponding parts of the 
nearest allied living animal, 2b. 2733.—Considers 
it desirable that the whole of the Paleontological 
Collection should be associated with the Zoological 
Collection, Gray, 3375—The study of fossils has 
suffered considerably from want of such an 
arrangement, 7b. 3375.—Impressions upon rock, 
which throw any light upon the nature of extinct 
forms of animal life, should be preserved with the 
Zoology, Owen, 2731. 


5. Comparison with Foreign Museums.—C onsiders 
the mineralogical collection in the Museum equal 
to most foreign national collections, Kénig, 8367.— 
It is more calculated for general information, but 
it also contains a great number of most splendid 
specimens, ib. 8367.—Thinks it fully entitled to 
rank with the best collections; with that in the 
Jardin des Plantes in Paris, the Imperial Collec- 
tion at Vienna, and with the collection belonging 
to the University of Berlin, Willer, 8861.—Thinks 
it equal to any foreign collection, and in some 
respects superior, Brooke, 8879.—Should allow it 
a very high place in comparison with foreign 
museums, but not the highest rank, Smyth, 8890. 
—It is perhaps inferior in extent to two or three, 
but second to none except the Ecole des Mines in 
Paris, in fulness, 7b. 8590.—In foreign national 
museums the simple minerals are usually asso- 
ciated with the other branches of natural history 
unless they belong to institutions entirely dedi- 
cated to mineralogy or geology, Konig, 8368 ; 
Miller, 8866. 

6. Description of Collection.._Enumeration of the 
chief materials out of which the collection of simple 
minerals in the British Museum was formed, 
Konig, 8358.— The Cracherode Collection the 
nucleus of the whole when witness came to the Mu- 
seum, 7b. 8859.—The Sloane Collection, of little 
importance, were dispersed in different rooms, id. 
$359.—Hatchell’s, a small! collection, but consist- 
ing ofall the mineral substances then known, 7b. 
5309.—The Greville Collection particularly rich 
in the carbonates of lime, contained at that time 
a full and complete illustration of them, 7. 8360. 
—This collection rich in suites of crystal, modifi- 
cations of various other mineral substances, ib. 
$360.—It is an extremely valuable collection, both 
with regard to the goodness of the specimens 
themselves and its extent, Miller, 8860.—Besides 
the simple minerals, all fossil remains and geolo- 
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Minzeratoagican CoLitection—Description, §¢,—con- 
tinued. 

gical objects in the Museum are under witness's 
superintendence, Kénig, 8375.—Besides the valu- 
able groups of mammaiia, saurian, and ichthyolitic 
remains, an instructive series of fossil mollusca, 
and other classes of fossil animals illustrative of 
geological science, have been added, 2. 8377. 

MovuLpEr :— 
A moulder now regularly appointed to the 
Museum, and attached to the Department of 
Antiquities, Hawkins, 3275. 

Movutps :— 
Persons desirous to have a cast of an object of 
which there is no mould, apply to the Trustees 
through the Secretary, Hawhins, 3276. — Never 
originates any work for the moulder, 7b. 3277.— 
Witness reports whether the mould can be made 
safely, and with propriety or not, or the cost of 
the mould, and also at what price the casts from 
the mould ought to be sold, 7b. 3276.—The 
proceeds of the sale carried to the account of the 
Museum, 7b. 3281-82.—Profit not so much an 
object as the diffusion at a cheap rate of the 
copies of works of art, 2b. 3284.—Expense of 
Museum in preparing casts, &c., and rules as to 
fixing the price at which the works are to be sold, 
ib. 8286.—The expenses usually greater than the 
receipts, 7b. 3288.—Applications for casts never 
refused if the work can safely admit a mould to be 
made, 7b. 3295.Evidence as to durability of 
moulds and the number of impressions they will 
take, ib. 3298.—Sir Richard Westmacott, by per- 
mission of the Trustees, has taken moulds of some 
of the marbles of the Parthenon, 7b. 3274. 


Museum or Economic GEOLOGY :— 
Opinion in favour of removing the mineralogical 
collection in the British Museum to this Museum, 
Owen, 2681, 2725-26.—Considers the mineralogical 
collection would be more advantageously placed 
in connexion with the laboratory, the collection 
of models of engines, and the series of specimens 
now congregated in this institution, than by 
remaining in the Natural History Department 
of the British Museum, 7), 2734-35.—This opinion 
strengthened from the fact that the national labora- 
tory of chemistry has already been placed there, 
ib, 2734-35.—Mineralogy much more intimately 
related to chemistry than it can be with any 
department of organic natural history, 7b. 2735. 
Museum or THE RoyAt CoLneGr or SURGEONS :— 
The Hunterian Collection purchased by Parlia- 
ment and presented to the College of Surgeons, 
upon certain conditions, the foundation of this 
Museum, Owen, 2717.—Conditions of presentation 
and benefits derived from compliance therewith, 
ib. 2717.—Advantage of the lectures, and rules of 
admission thereto, 7b. 2717.—The collection in 
the College of Surgeons not made with reference 
to the study of comparative anatomy only, 7, 
2720.—The department which shows the skeletons 
of the zoophytes called corals, or of mollusca, 
called shells or the skeletons of vertebrata, well 
adapted to that study, ib. 2720.—This collection 
managed by a Board of Trustees, constituted very 
nearly like that of the British Museum, but their 
functions are more limited, 7b. 2657.—The duties 
of the Trustees who meet quarterly and annually 
to certify to the continued preservation of the 
collection, and to the due progress of those means 
by which it is made useful in the diffusion of 
scientific information, 7b. 2657—Names of Trus- 
tees, 7b, 2656.—The detailed business is carried on 
by the Museum Committee, an intermediate power 
between the Trustees and the officers, 7b. 2657.— 
The Committee selected from the Council of the 
College of Surgeons, usually includes gentlemen 
who have taught anatomy and surgery, and have 
themselves been curators of anatomical museums, 
ib. 2657.—Persons so qualified necessarily more or 
less conversant with the exigencies of such 
museums and with the duties of curators, 7b. 2657. 
—This Board, at which all business relating to 
the management is transacted, is very efficient, 7b. 
2657.—The curator invariably attends and takes 
his seat at this Board, and is in most cases con- 
sulted as a member thereof, ib. 2657.—The officers 
attend the Board to receive instruction and afford 
advice and assistance, ib, 2657.—This mode of con- 
ducting the business far preferable to the system 


Museum or RoyaAu CotieGe or SuRGEONS—continued. 
of written reports, 7b. 2658.—Average attendance 
of Committee and more precise statement of their 
duties, 7b. 2668. 


Naruray History Department :— 

Considers the specimens of natural history in the 
British Museum, including recent and extinct ani- 
mals, equal in number to any collection in Europe, 
Owen, '2573.—Opinion as to the comparative value of 
the Natural History Department in the British Mu- 
seum contrasted with other national collections, 7. 
2613.—As compared also with the money paid for 
it, ib. 2614.—The scientific value of a collection and 
its value in relation to the sum paid for it, is in pro= 
portion to its use in the adyancement of knowledge, 
particularly in the principles. of science, and the eco- 
nomical application of those branches of natural his- 
tory, illustrated by the collection, 2b. 2615, — 
Evidence illustrative of the benefits of a collection of 
natural objects, and how such a collection may be 
made more extensively useful, 7b. 2617,— Con- 
siders that the interests of natural history are not 
proportionately and adequately represented in the 
constitution of the Museum, 7b. 2624.—That this 
department is less adequately represented than the 
departure of literature and antiquities, 7b. 2625-26.— 
This department, under a scientific Board, would be 
so arranged as to prove of more real use to the re- 
searches of the student and man of science, 7b. 
2627.—Statement of witness’s views in reference to 
the incorporation of objects of comparative. anatomy 
with the department of mammalia, ib. 2628, — 
Would remove the inorganic branch, or collection of 
minerals, to the Museum of Economic Geology, and 
the botanical collection to the National Botanical Gar- 
dens at Kew, ib. 2681-2—By removing the col- 
lection of minerals, the Natural History Department 
might be again brought under one management, 
ib, 2684.—This would be a very desirable result, 
2b. 2685.—It would facilitate the carrying out of those 
measures essential for the development of the scien- 
tific value of the collection, 7b, 2868.—Advantage of 
collecting the specimens in the Museum with living 
specimens, ib. 2687.— (See also Mineralogical, 
Botanical, and Zoological Departments.) 


Orrrctan Hovusss :— 

The keepers of departments only have apartments in 
the Museum, Elis, 366.—-Number of residences ap- 
propriated to officers before and after the Minute of 
1837, Panizzi, 2540—There are 7 houses occupied 
by the heads of departments, Madden, 8040.—Some 
of these houses far superior to others, 7b. 8044.— 
Complaint of Keeper of Manuscripts of injustice 
done to him in the appropriation of residence, 7b. 
2526.—Complains that the house allotted to him 
is inferior to others occupied by junior officers, ib. 
3028,—The choice not always by seniority, 7b. 8029. 
Principles by which the Trustees are supposed to be 
guided in allotment of residences, ib. 8033-39.—Ex- 
planation of foregoing complaint, Panizzi, 2540.— 
Ts willing to waive his own selection in favour of Sir 
F. Madden as a matter of courtesy, but not as a mat- 
ter of right, 7b. 2544. 


Orcanic Rematns.—(See Geological, Mineralogical, 
and Zoological Collections.) 


OrnirnoLoGicaL CoLLEcTION :-— 

The class of birds a very complete and beautifully 
arranged department of the collection, Owen, 2582.— 
‘This collection deficient in skeletons, particularly in 
reference to the osteology of birds, 7b. 2583. — 
The collection of the remains of extinct birds of New 
Zealand recently added to the Museum, an acquisi- 
tion of considerable importance, ib 2611,—(See also 
Zoological Collection.) 


OstnoLogicaL CoLLEcTion :— 
The collection of osteological specimens in the Mu- 
seum very incomplete, Owen, 2762.—There are 
many duplicates of ordinary specimens, ib, 2762.— 
Importance of skeletons as a means of interpreting 
the debris of extinct animals, 7b. 2738.—Opinion as 
to arrangement of fossil shells, ib. 2738.—Look- 
ing upon recent shells as a collection of skeletons, 
should place them in juxtaposition with their nearest 
analogies among recent animals, and in like manner 
with fossil skeletons of all invertebrated animals, id. 
2738.—Examples of inconyenience to scientific per- 
sons from the fossils and skeletons being separated, 7b. 
2738,—The preparation of skeletons much less expen- 
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OsTEOLOGICAL CoLLEcTtIoN—continued. 


sive than stuffed skins or wet preparations, 7b. 2741.— 
A tolerably good osteological collection not very ex- 
pensive, tb. 2741.—(See also Zoological Collection.) 


Owen, Professor Richard. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — 


Is Hunterian Professor and Curator of the museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, a Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of France, and of several other scientific 
societies at home and abroad, 2563-66.—Is the 
author of many works and monographs upon 
physiological and anatomical subjects, 2567.—Is 
acquainted, in a general way, with the collection of 
Natural History in the British Museum, 2568.— 
Knows the collections of natural history at Leyden 
and at Paris, the smaller collections at Bonn and 
Heidelberg, and a few other similar collections 
in Europe, 2570.—Is acquainted with the Berlin 
and the Vienna collections, by repute, 2571.— 
Scientific persons generally know where the most 
important collections upon the different branches 
of the subject are to be found, 2572.—Considers 
the specimens of natural history in the British 
Museum, including recent and extinct animals, 
equal in number to any collection in Europe, 2573. 
—The collection of mammalia, in point of numbers, 
equal, in stuffed specimens, to any on the Conti- 
nent, 2574.—It is inferior in skeletons, and other 
specimens illustrating the osteclogy of the mam- 
malia, 7b.—In this respect it is inferior to the col- 
lections at Leyden and Paris, ib—It is also inferior 
to the Paris collection in fossils of the class mam- 
malia, ib.—Large accessions have of late years 
been made to this class, and it now very nearly 
equals the collection at Paris, —The marsupialia 
more richly represented in the British Museum 
thanin any other collection in Europe, 2575.—It 
is rich also in African antelopes, &c., 2576-77.— 
The mammalia of the marsupial order, owing to 
the recent very rich accessions made from collec- 
tions from Australia, most valuable from the 
noveity and rarity of the specimens, 2578.—The 
large pachyderms of Africa are better repre- 
sented in the Garden of Plants; the mam- 
malogy of Africa probably now represented better 
in the museum of Berlin, 2579.—Knows nothing 
of any collection of skeletons not exhibited in 
the public rooms, 2580-81.—The class of birds 
a very complete and beautifully arranged de- 
partment of the collection, 2582.—It is deficient 
in skeletons, particularly with reference to the 
osteology of birds, 2583.—Although great ad- 
ditions have been made lately in the class of 
reptiles, it is inferior in number to the same de- 
partment of natural history in Paris, and to that 
of Vienna also, 2584.—The Garden of Plants very 
rich in the collection of fishes, 2585.—Much richer 
than that in the British Museum, ib.—Cuvier much 
employed during the latter years of his life upon 
this branch, and his researches gave a great sti- 
mulus both to the collection and to the arrange- 
ment of the specimens, 7b.— Witness’s know- 
ledge of the Conchological Department chiefly ob- 
tained by seeing the extensive series of cases with 
well-arranged specimens of shells. They appear 
favourably arranged for study, but cannot speak as 
to the value or rarity of the species, 2586.—The 
-absence of the animals to which the shells belong, 
a deficiency which must strike every naturalist, 
ib.—As shells are simply skeletons, an exhibition 
of the soft creatures which fabricate them as 
necessary as of the stuffed skins of birds, or of 
mammalia, in connexion with their skeletons, 7b. 
—Without reference to the present system of ar- 
rangement, considers that the collection of shells 
is of considerable value, 2587—It appears nume- 
rically to exceed the same class of objects in the 
Garden of Plants, 2588.—The collection of a pri- 
vate individual in London (Mr. Cuming, of Gower- 
street), exceeds in number, by more than one-fourth 
the collection of the Museum, or any other collection 
in Europe, 2589.—Mr. Cuming spent three years 
in the Indian Archipelago, and brought over all 
the conchological riches of the prolific seas and the 
islands there, 2590.—He has since, by exchanges 
and purchases, brought together a collection which 
far surpasses in the number of species any na- 
tional collection in existence, 72.—This collection 
was offered for sale to the Museum for 6000/., 2591- 
92.—Does not think this sum excessive, 2593.— 
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Owen, Professor Richard—continued. 
Has not examined the collection of Articulata for 
some years ; but was then very much struck with 
the number, and the orderly arrangement of the 
insects more particularly, 2597.—Has observed 
some very beautiful cases of the skeletons of ra- 
diated animals, 2599.—Some classes are very inade- 
quately, if at all, represented in the collection of 
natural history, 7d.—Refers first to the Entozoa, 
and then, secondly, though they are somewhat 
better represented, to the Annelida, or red-blooded 
worms; the order Nudibranchiata and the class of 
tunicated mollusca appear to be susceptible of great 
increase, 72.—All these, which are soft animals, 
must be preserved in some preserving liquor ; skill 
and trouble in preserving them in the first in- 
stance, and a good deal of care in continuing their 
preservation, are requisite, 7b.—These are diffi- 
culties which ought to be overcome, if an equal 
amount of illustration is to be given to every 
class of animals, 7b.—These difficulties do not 
involve much expense, 2600.—(Witness exhibits 
some specimens of the classes which have been 
preserved, without change, from four.to five years.) 
Description of the specimens, 7b,— Examples in elu- 
cidation of the proper system of arrangement, 7b.— 
Suggests simple explanatory statements, 7b.—By 
such additions as the specimens produced by wit- 
ness, the Conchological Department would become 
equivalent, in the information which it gives, to 


the collection of mammalia, supposing the skeletons 
of the mammalia were equally prepared, 7b.—At 
present a deficiency exists in both classes, but the 
deficiency is of a contrary kind; in the vertebrated 
classes, the external character, or the softer parts, 
the feathers and the hair, are shown, but not the 
framework ; in the lower classes, the skeletons of 
the animals are shown, but not the skin or soft 
parts showing the characters of the animal to which 
they belong, 2b. This deficiency most striking ia 
going through the collections of natural history, 
ib.—The highest class of mollusca (Cephalopoda), 
compared with the testacea, poorly represented in 
the Museum, because most of them require to be 
preserved in some preserving liquor, 7.—Produces 
a specimen of a Cephalopod, and of one of the 
tunicated mollusea, to show the mode of preserving 
them, to afford a facility of examination, 7.—This 
system of preservation, the invention of Mr. 
Goadby, and has been known about six years, 
2601.—The most interesting and beautiful class of 
all the soft gelatinous animals, which are almost 
transparent in their native state (Acalepha), be- 
come a little coagulated in the solution, which is 
favourable to the better showing of their forms ; 
and even in regard to the Articulata, there are 
classes, spiders, for example, which appear to be 
always inadequately exhibited in the dried speci- 
mens, 7.—These appear to demand this new kind of 
preservation, to show their forms properly, as much 
as the softer animals, 7b.—They are likewise far less 
susceptible of injury in this state than in the dried 
state, 2602.—The same preparation indispensable 
for the zoophytes, 7.—The absence from the collec- 
tion of the soft partsof invertebrate animals not pecu- 
liar to the British Museum, as all the collections of 
Europe are more or less defective in this respect, 7b. 
—The museum at Vienna remarkably rich in En- 
tozoa, in a rude state of preservation, as is also the 
museum at Berlin, 2.—The collections of inverte- 
brata at the College of Surgeons chiefly such as 
exhibit their anatomy, their leading varieties and 
forms, or the elementary parts of their external 
natural history, 2603.—Some such mode of pre- 
serving the soft parts as that invented by Mr. 
Goadby indispensable, to bring the national col- 
lection of zoology to a moderately complete state, 
or at least to show anything like an equal regard 
to each class of animals, 2604.—No one class, how- 
ever superior in size, or inamount of external 
beauty, really intrinsically supericr to another, or 
less deserving attention, 7b—Foreign naturalists 
not yet acquainted with Goadby’s plan of pre- 
serving, 2605.—That gentleman makes no secret of 
it, but gives full instructions andthe amplest infor- 
mation, as to the composition of the different fiuids, 
to all who apply to him, 7.—The Fossil Reptilia, 
more especially the vertebrated classes, the richest 
and most striking part of the collection of organic 
remains, 2606.—The class of fishes very inferior to 
the collections of the Earl of Enniskijlen and Sir 
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Philip Egerton, 76.—The fossil Pachyderms are sur- 
passed by the Parisian collection, 7. Is not aware 
that there are any other collections in Europe, ex- 
cept that in the Garden of Plants, which can be 
compared with the collection in the British Mu- 
seum, 2607.—One particular family of the Pachy- 
dermes, the Proboscidians, the elephants and 
mastodons, an exception to this statement. In 
consequence of the discoveries and exertions of 
Major Cautley and Dr. Falconer, the British Mu- 
seum now surpasses in number and in rarity, and 
in the instruction which the specimens afford, any 
other collection in Europe, 2.—The collection of 
fossil Edentata has received considerable additions 
of late years, 2608.—An almost entire skeleton of 
the Megatherium a very important and _ striking 
addition to this class. The addition of a new 
species of Toxodon, an almost entire cranium and 
lower jaw, is another very instructive addition ; 
the remains of different gigantic species of Arma- 
dillo are also very interesting, 2610.—The collec- 
tion of the remains of extinct birds of New 
Zealand, discovered and sent to England by 
Mr. Walter Mantell, an acquisition of consi- 
derable importance, 2611.—Trivial specimens of 
the fossil birds of New Zealand are in the collec- 
tion of the Garden of Plants. Not aware that any 
other collection in Europe possesses anything 
but casts of the original specimens now in the 
College of Surgeons, 2612.—Opinion as to the 
comparative value of the Natural History De- 
partment in the British Museum, as contrasted 
with other national collections, 2613—As com- 
pared also with the money paid for it, 2614.— 
Evidence illustrative of the benefits of a collection 
of natural objects, and how such a collection may 
be made more extensively useful, 2617.— Witness 
and some of the members of the British Associa- 
tion, memorialized the Treasury on the constitu- 
tion of the Board of Trustees, alleging that the 
Board did not make effective provision for proper 
guidance of the Natural History Department, 
2623.—Memorialists of opinion that the interests 
of natural history were not proportionately, and 
therefore not adequately represented in the Museu m, 
2624. — Considers the Department of Natural 
History less adequately represented than the De- 
partments of Literature and Antiquities, 2625-26. 
—Ifa scientific Board were established, the Natural 
History Department would be go arranged as 
to prove of more real use to the researches of 
the student and man of science, 2627.—Statement 
of witness’s views of improved arrangement in 
reference to the incorporation of objecis of Compa- 
rative Anatomy, with the Department of Mam- 
malia, 2628.—The natural history of mammalia a 
branch of science so extensive and compact, that it 
would be more convenient to have the collection of 
the skins perfected and by itself, 7.—The collection 
of their skeletons would be more usefully placed, 
and would reflect more light upon the specimens 
next them, if incorporated with the specimens of 
fossil skeletons of mammalia, ib.—The remains of 
xtinet animals usually represented by fragments, 
their external character, therefore, would be better 
understood by general visiters if placed in juxta- 
position with an entire skeleton of the nearest ex- 
isting species, 1b.—Is not aware how far the exist- 
ing arrangements may be caused by the transitional 
state of the whole building, 2629.—Should keep 
the general collection of the osteology of birds 
in the same department as the collection of skele- 
fons of the mammalia, and, with the remains of 
the skeletons of extinct birds, 2634,—But should 
think it quite compatible with sucha general ar- 
rangement to placein connexion with each natural 
order, or perhaps each minor group of birds, a 
skeleton of such an order or such a minor group, 
2b.—Tf possible, it would be very desirable to have 
duplicates of the specimens, 2635-36.—As to ar- 
ranging the crania with the fossils, 2636.—Thinks 
it advisable that the synonyms should be occa- 
sionally inserted on the labels, 2638.—Would 
give the vernacular names also, but only where the 
names would be understood, 264 |.—Evidence illus- 
trative of witness’s views as to describing verna- 
cular names, 7b.—Considers that literal English 
translations of technical scientific names not ad- 
visable where no English equivalent existed pre- 
viously, 7.—Read list of scientific names of fossil] 


fishes with English equivalents affixed, 2642.— 
Such equivalents, if exhibited to the public, would 
tend to throw ridicule upon the attempts to make 
scientific knowledge more familiar and general, 7b. 
—If a Board of scientific persons had the super- 
intendence of the Natural History Department, 
thinks that such names as these would not be ex- 
hibited in large letters to the public, 2643,—A 
curator competent to the proper discharge of his 
duties, would be able, and should be allowed to 
affix the names of the specimens in his charge, 
without interference from a superior board, 2645. 
——A description of the stratum or locality from 
which the specimens were taken far preferable to 
the English translation of the scientific names, 
2646.—The Geological Section of the British Asso- 
ciation, in 1839, applied to the Trustees of the 
British Museum to form a conchological collection, 
to include all known species of shells, whether 
recent or fossil, 2648.—This resolution supported 
by the Marquis of Northampton before the 
Board of Trustees, but without success, 7b.— 
The then Presidents of the Linngean, and other 
learned societies in London, advocated the same 
measure, but in vain, 7.—Such vepresentations 
would not have been neglected if the depart- 
mental affairs of the Museum were under the 
control of scientific men, 2649.—From the results, 
and from the present state of the collections, should 
say that the Natural History Department is not 
adequately represented at the Board of Trustees, 
2651-52.—Judging from the experience of the 
mode of managing the Hunterian Museum, should 
think a Board of Management, at which the heads 
of the departments should have seats and voices, 
would lead to a better system of arrangement, 
2654.—Explanation of the system under which the 
Hunterian Collection is managed, 2655.— The 
Trustees certify to the continued preservation of 
the Hunterian Collection, and to the due progress 
of all those means by which it is made useful in 
the diffusion of scientific information, 7%.—Names 
of the Trustees, 2656.—The constitution of the 
Board very nearly resembles that of the British 
Museum, but their functions are more limited, 
2657.—The detailed business is carried on by the 
Museum Commitiee, an intermediate power be- 
tween the Trustees and the officers, i6.—This 
committee, selected from the Council of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, usually embraces gentlemen who 
have taught anatomy and surgery, and have 
themselves been curators of anatomical museums, 
ib-—Gentlemen so qualified are necessarily more 
or less conversant with the exigencies of such 
museums and the duties of curators, 7.—This 
Board, at which all business relating to the 
management is transacted, is very efficient, 7.— 
The Curator attends and takes his seat at the 
Board, and is consulted in most eases as a member 
thereof, %—This mode of conducling the business of 
the Museum preferable to the system of written re- 
ports, 2658.—Is acquainted with the general cireum- 
stances of the constitution of the trust of the Bri- 
tish Museum, 2659.—The management of the Na- 
tural History Department would not be materially 
advanced by the mere addition to the present body of 
Trustees of persons of eminence in that particular 
department, unless special duties were assigned to 
them, 2660.—The committee of the Hunterian 
Museum serve without salary, 2661.— Names of 
the officers of this museum, 2662.—They attend 
the Board to receive instruction and afford their 
advice and assistance, 2663.—Is of opinion that 
it would not be difficult to obtain the gratuitous 
services of scientific persons to assist in the 
management of the British Museum in the same 
manner as is done at the Hunterian Museum, 
2664.—Ditheutties of such an arrangement from 
the greater extent and variety of the business trans- 
acted in the British Museum compared with the 
Hunterian Museum, 2665.—A Board composed 
partly of literary and partly of scientific gentlemen, 
with sub-committees for each department under 
them could be formed, 2666.—The members of the 
Hunterian Committee are resident in London, 2667. 
—Average altendance of committee and more precise 
statement of their duties, 2668.—The Museum 
committee stands in the relation of an intermediate 
Board, or scientific committee, such as has been 
suggested, which committee might act in like re- 
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lation to the Trustees on the one hand, and the 
officers of the scientific departments of the British 
Museum, ib.—Description of the constitution and 
government of the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, 
2670.—The object of this collection, as stated in 
the decree for its organization, to be “the advance- 
ment and teaching of the natural sciences in all 
their branches, and in their application to the arts 
and manufactures,” ¢b.—Descriptions of the depart- 
ments into which this collection is divided, 7.— 
Each department is confided to the care of one or 
more officers, called, “‘ Professors- Administrators,” 
who stand on an equal footing as heads of their re- 
pective departments, 7b.—They are charged with the 
duties of the conservation, as well as the elucidation 
of their respective collections, by means of cata- 
logues, systematic arrangement, memoirs, and lec- 
tures, 2b.—The details as to the number of lectures, 
periods of delivery, &c., are determined by the pro- 
fessors themselves in administrative council, andare 
or were communicated tothe Minister of Public In- 
struction, %b.—The professors-administrators are 
practically elected by the actual professors, either 
as such or as members of the Institute, 2—Mode 
of election described, i6.—Names of the actual 
professors-administrators, with the subjects and 
departments under their respective control, b.— 
Description of the labours of some of the par- 
ties employed in foreign countries in the service of 
this institution, %.—Names of the professors-admi- 
nistrators in the Jardin des Plantes, showinz what 
other offices are held by each professor, and the 
stipend received from each office, 2670.— Cuvier’s 
income from the Jardin des Plantes, and from 
various other occupations in connection with sci- 
ence, amounted altogether to about 1,740/. per 
annum, ?6.—A professor-administrator not respon- 
sible to any one for the due discharge of his duties, 
ib.—A refusal or neglect to discharge his duties 
tantamount to r resignation, but a vacaucy must 
be declared by at least two-third of the whole 
body of professors, %b—The Board of professors, 
or a majority thereof, appoint and dismiss all 
the subordinate officers and servants, ib. — The 
professors elect biennially from their own body 
their President, Secretary, and Treasurer, ib. — 
The President, who has the title of “ Director,” 
communi¢ates with the Minister of Public In- 
struction on matters of administration, and with 
the Minister of Public Works regarding build- 
ings and repairs, 7b.—The superior officers are, 
however, practically irresponsible so far as re- 
gards the details of their respective departments, 
2670.—Considers this freedom from responsibility 
injurious to the interests of the collection, 7b.—It 
is equally injurious with the opposite system in 
force in analogous collections in England of re- 
stricting and limiting too much the duties and 
responsibility of heads of departments, 76—The 
Museum of the Jardin des Plantes has no inter- 
mediate body between the curators of the different 
departments and the Ministers of the Interior or of 
Public Instruction, 7%6.—This freedom from control 
advantageous or otherwise according to the cha- 
racter and abilities of the curator, %b.—Is strongly of 
epinion, that where public funds are granted for 
the support of the Museum, a control superior to 
that of the curator should always be exercised, 
2671.—Would not submit the consideration of spe- 
cific scientific questions to a mixed tribunal com- 
posed of scientific and literary persons, and of 
those not comprised in either of these descriptions, 
2672.—Such a proceeding would be objectionable 
on various grounds, 7b.—It must be a loss of 
time to the purely literary members of such a 
tribunal to have to listen fo matters of detail, for 
example, as to the management of a zoological 
collection, that they cannot enter into the merits 
of, 7.—A supreme Board, like the Trustees of the 
British Museum, to direct the control of the funds 
voted by Parliament for the service of the Museum 
need not be composed of a mixed body of scientific 
and other persons, 2674.—The proper business of 
scientific men would be to aid in the application 
of the sums voted for the advancement of science, 
7b,—If any controlling power immediately above 
the curators is granted, it would unquestionably 
be better that it should be in the hands of gentle- 
men conversant with those departments of science 
to which the collections relate, 2675.—Is not aware 
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of any specific advantage to the Natural History 
Department from scientific and other collections 
being combined in the Museum, 2676.—Advan- 
tage of having a scientific library in juxtaposition 
with scientific specimens, 2677.—Cannot see any 
disadvantage, if other circumstances rendered it 
desirable, in separating the scientific part of the 
collection of the Museum from other departments, 
provided such separation is not attended with the 
loss of any other good which it at present derives 
from its connexion with it, 2679.—The mere phy- 
sical contiguity of a collection of scientific objects 
with a collection of arts or antiquities would not 
materially benefit the one or the other; but the 
moral effect of such combined collections on the 
public mind is a large question, and one which 
witness does not offer an opinion upon, ib.— 
Opinion in favour of the locality of the British 
Museum, 2680.—The inorganie branch, the col- 
lection of minerals for example, might, without 
detriment to the rest of the natural history, be 
separated from the department and from the 
Museum altogether, 2681.—The Museum of 
Economie Geology, a very appropriate place for 
the reception of such collection, 74.—Can give no 
opinion as to the propriety of removing the col- 
lection of recent plants to Kew, 2682.—The Na- 
tional Botanical Garden appears to be the most 
appropriate place for a national museum of that 
department of natural history, 72—The removal of 
the mineralogical collection would give a great 
extent of room, 2683.—If this collection were re- 
moved to the Museum of Economie Geology, there 
would be no difficulty in uniting the whole of the 
Natural History Department under one head, 
2684.—Thinks there would be a great advantage 
in having one directing and controlling mind, 
2685.—It would facilitate the carrying out of those 
measures essential for the development of the 
scientific value of the collection, 2686.—Advan- 
tage in connecting the specimens in the Museum 
with living specimens, 2687.—The Zoological So- 
ciety of London, perceiving this advantage, have 
commenced in some eases such an arrangement, 
ib.—If lectures on the nature, habits, &c., of the 
living animals were given in London as in the 
Garden of Plants at Paris, such an arrangement 
still more required, zb—Would prefer the adjunct 
of the library to the living specimens, if both 
could not be obtained, 2688-89.—A separate eol- 
lection for British specimens, in every department 
of natural history very desirable, 2691.—The gene- 
ral collections should be first got into a better 
order, more particularly to those classes of animals 
which are now so defective in the Natural History 
Department of the Museum, 7.—Should regret 
any expense, either of money, time, or space 
being given to the formation of special British col- 
lections, till the more general pressing wants of 
the Museum were supplied, 7.—An exclusively 
British collection would no doubt be a subject of 
great interest, 2692.—Such a separate collection 
would be very beneficial as an incitement to 
popular instruction and improvement, 2693.—If 
each specimen has its appropriate label, it can, of 
course, be at once known, whether it is British or 
not, 2694.—Is not aware that at present there is 
any systematic attempt to show the species of the 
British islands, 2696.—A British collection should 
be united with, and under the roof of, the British 
Museum, 2697.—The value of any given specimen 
in natural history becomes increased progressively 
with the number of collateral specimens with which 
it may be compared, 7b—Regards centralization as 
a paramount principle, with reference to the utility 
of a national museum, 7.—From the number of 
naturalists known to be interested in British 
animals, the number of visitors to a purely British 
collection would doubtless be very great, 2698.— 
Elementary lectures or popular oral exposition 
would promote information among the operatives 
and the humbler classes of the Metropolis, 2699.— 
Is not aware of the qualification of the attendants 
at the Museum, or whether they are competent to 
afford to the humbler classes of visitors information 
upon the specimens under their care, 2700.—In the 
Museum of the College of Surgeons, the curator, 
or assistant, always in attendance to give informa- 
tion when required, 7+—Does not remember to 
have seen in any museum libraries, sculpture, 
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antiquities, mineralogy and zoology, and all 
classes of natural science, brought together as 
they are in the British Museum, 2702-03.—Pre- 
sumed advantage in keeping them accumulating 
in one building, 2704.—If the building be ade- 
quately increased, there ought not to be any prac- 
tical inconvenience in such a collection, 2705.—Evi- 
dence as to improving the management by an infu- 
sion of scientific persons cognizant of the wants and 
competent to represent the claims of each depart- 
ment, 2706-8.—The management of the Museum 
of the College of Surgeons, a favourable instance of 
the beneficial working of such a scheme, 2708.— 
The extent and varied nature of the collections of 
the British Museum, necessarily increase the duties 
and render them more difficult of superintendence, 
2709.—Should consider that this institution would 
be more effectually managed by the appointment 
of sub-committees or a Board of Curators, to give 
information to the Trustees in some cases; and 
generally for the purposes of a detailed manage- 
ment, 2709-10.—Examples of the presumed work- 
ing of such a Board, 2711.—The fair distribution 
of the grant of Parliament, the subject of con- 
tention by the heads of different departments, 
2712.—Whether fairly distributed or not, there is 
no sufficient ground of assurance to that effect, so 
long as the number of literary Trustees predomi- 
nates over the scientific Trustees, 7b.—Evidence 
relative to the expediency of adopting a system 
of oral instruction by lectures, 2713.—Lectures 
should be given, 20 or 30 in each course, by the cu- 
rator of each department, 7.—Would have the ad- 
mission to such lectures entirely free, 2714.—Wit- 
ness is in the habit of using the collection at the 
College of Surgeons, for the purposes of lectures, 
2717.—The Hunterian Collection which formed 
the basis of this collection, purchased by Parlia- 
ment, by whom it was presented to the College of 
Surgeons, 7/.—Conditions of presentation, 7b.— 
Benefits derived from the performance of those 
conditions, 7.—The lectures of the Hunterian 
Professor of advantage in various ways, by increas- 
ing knowledge, and indirectly increasing the num- 
bers of the collection itself, i+—Rules of admis- 
sion to these lectures, 2718.—The collection in the 
College of Surgeons not made with special refer- 
ence to the study of comparative anatomy, 2720.— 
The department which shows the skeletons of the 
zoophy tes called corals, or of mollusca called shells, 
or the skeletons of vertebrata, well adapted to that 
study, i—The lectures in the British Museum 
should havea special and distinct object; a lec- 
turer having charge of the vertebrated animals or 
any part of the vertebrated animals, should illus- 
trate the principles of that department of zoology 
—the nature, affinities, habits, and economical 
uses of that department, 2721.—Precedent for this 
course in the Garden of Plants, at Paris, id.—-In 
the Garden of Plants, natural history, chemistry, 
and natural philosophy are combined, but no anti- 
quities or sculptures, 2722-23.—There is a library of 
natural history, one which is rapidly increasing, 
quite apart from the Bibliothéque Royale, 2724,— 
Is of opinion that the mineralogy might be sepa- 
rated from the zoology, and that the mineralogy 
might be transferred to the Museum of Economie 
Geology, 2725-26.—The removal and separation of 
particular departments of natural history bad in 
principle, but in the present case, urges its removal 
as the least of two evils,in reference to the want 
of space at the British Musenm, 2727.—The 
preserved specimens of extinct animal life belong 
to organic nature, and should be arranged aceord- 
ingly, 2728.—Those with the shells should be ar- 
ranged with the zoology, ib.—Impressions upon 
rock which throw any light upon the nature of 
extinct forms of animal life should be preserved 
with the zoology, 2721.—Almost all knowledge, 
with regard to the relative age of particular strata, 
has been derived from the study and recognition of 
the forms of animal life buried in them, 2732.— 
Many of these specimens are of great interest; but 
that interest arises from the knowledge of the nature 
of the fossil, 2733.—The true position in a museum 
of the remains of extinct animal life is next the spe- 
cimens of the cerresponding part of the nearest 
allied living animal, 7.—Does not know of any 
purely geological collection in the British Museum, 
or such as might be compared with the collection 
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at the Geological Society, where a specimen of rock, 
and then a specimen of the characteristic fossil 
are shown, 2734.—Looking upon the Museum of 
Economic Geology as a national Museum, con- 
siders it would be better to perfect the geological 
collection there, and direct their efforts to the com- 
pletion of the zoological collection at the British 
Museum, 7b.—Considers the mineralogical collec- 
tion would be more advantageously placed in con- 
nexion with the laboratory, the collection of models 
of engines, and the series of specimens now con- 
grecated in the Museum of Economic Geology, 
2735.—This opinion is strengthened by the fact that 
the national laboratory of chemistry has been 
placed in the Museum of Economic Geology, ib. 
—Chemistry and mineralogy unquestionably are 
much more intimately related than with any de- 
partment of organic natural history, —The union 
of minerals and organic remains improper, and the 
name of Mineralogical Department for these two 
collections unquestionably a misnomer, 2736.— 
Paleontology the proper and accepted designation 
of the branch of natural history which investigates 
the nature of ancient and extinct animal life with- 
out reference to the physical or mineral state of 
the specimens, 2737.—Geologists now refer speci- 
mens which they may obtain to persons studying 
the different departments of natural history, 2738. 
—Importance of skeletons as a means of interpret- 
ing the debris of extinct animals, 2b.—Witness is 
much occupied in explaining the fossils brought to 
him for examination, and was thus led to feel the 
want ofa combination of the recent with the fossil 
skeletons, 7.—Opinion as to arrangement of fossil 
shells, 2.—Tooking upon recent shells as a collec- 
tion of skeletons, should place them in juxtaposi- 
tion with their nearest analogies among recent 
animals, and in like manner with fossil skeletons of 
all invertebrated animals, 2.—Examples of incon- 
venience to scientific persons from the fossils of 
different specimens being in one place and the ske- 
letons in another, 7b.—This want of a proper asso- 
ciation of nearly allied specimens necessarily causes 
much delay, and operates to prevent the diffusion 
of knowledge, 7b,—The completion of a collection 
of paleontology in connexion with recent speci- 
mens essential to fulfilling the wants of geologists, 
ib.—Does not consider it advisable to transfer the 
geological collection of the British Museum to the 
Museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 2739.—Does not 
think that any system of exchange of specimens be- 
tween these two institutions would be of use in 
perfecting both, 2740.—Skeletons being durable 
objects, involve much less time and expense. in 
their preservation than stuffed skins or wet pre- 
parations. A tolerably good osteological collection 
might be had without any very great expense, 2741. 
—KEvidence in favour of investing the patronage of 
subordinate situations in the heads of departments, 
2744,—Opinion as to the practicability of training 
up the subordinates as pupils to be employed as 
demonstrators to the public, to be promoted sub- 
sequently to higher departments, 2745.—A course 
similar to the above in operation at the College of 
Surgeons, 7b.—Detailed statement of the plan now 
in force at this institution, 2.—Successful result of 
this proceeding, 2.—From this school the Admi- 
ralty would probably select naturalists to send out 
with expeditions to different parts of the world, 
2746.—The heads of the respective departments 
only should give lectures, 2748. — Evidence in 
‘reference to witness’s evidence and to the pro- 
ceedings of 1836 in respect to the catalogues, 2750. 
—Considers it the very best and most profitable 
investment of time which a curator can make, to 
set aside all other work that can be set aside, 
however inviting, in order in the first instanee to 
complete his catalogue, 7.—Having done this, the 
leisure which afterwards accrues from the facilities 
with which additions are made very much repays 
him, 7.—Without catalogues there is a continual 
interruption from calls for personel explanation 
which « good catalogue at once affords. Speaks 
from experience, having enjoyed the fruits of 10 
years’ steady devotion to the catalogues of the 
Hunterian Collection in the first instance, 7.— 
Evidence of witness’s views as to the management 
of the Museum by a mixed body of Trustees, con- 
sisting partly of persons of rank and distinction and 
partly of persons of scientific attainments, 2752-53. 
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—The greatest advantages have occurred in the in- 
stitution with which witness is connected from the 
frequent and familiar and unchecked intercourse 
which takes place between the governing body of 
gentlemen and the heads of departments, 2756-57. 
—Has not consulted the Natural History Depart- 
ment of the Museum Library since 1836, 2760.— 
It would facilitate the consultation of this depart- 
ment of the library if aroom were set apart for 
the use of persons whose business is merely to con- 
sult works ofa scientific character, 2761.—Has just 
seen a list of the recent osteological specimens ; the 
collection very incomplete, 2762.—There are many 
duplicates of the ordinary specimens, 7b.—Witness 
delivered in a numerical list of the recent osteolo- 

* gical specimens in the Natural History Museum at 
Leyden, 7. 


Owen, Professor Richard. (Second examination.)—Was 


formerly a frequent visitor in the reading-room for 
the purpose of referring to works on natural history 
and physiology, 5132.—A printed catalogue which 
would show what books upon particular subjects 
are in the library indispensable to a scientific man 
desirous to avail himself of its contents, 5133-4.— 
Dryander’s printed catalogue of the Banksian Li- 
brary, in 5 vols., affords full and satisfactory informa- 
tion upon all works on natural history published 
prior to 1798-1800. Knows of no other catalogue of 
equal merit, 6.—Kirby and Spence, in the preface 
to their work on entomology, and the authors of 
some of the best works on natural history, bear 
testimony to their obligations to this library so 
classified and catalogued, 5136.—This catalogue 
classified under subjects with excellent alphabeti- 
cal indexes, 5136-37.—A similar catalogue wanted 
for all the works in the library, with such modi- 
fications as the particular science or department to 
be catalogued may suggest, 5137-38.—Dryander’s 
catalogue perfect in respect of its own branch, 
5138.—It affords unusual facilities, and is suited 
to the professed naturalist, to the student of natu- 
ral history, or the man of letters, 5137-42.—Believes 
that every branch except natural history is defec- 
tive in respect of the catalogue, 5139.—Is not aware 
of any attempt by an officer of the Museum to 
compile a catalogue upon the same principle as 
Dryander’s, 5144.—The Banksian Collection in- 
cludes every department of natural history ; external 
natural history, comparative anatomy, physiology, 
mineralogy, botany, zoology, and travels, 5141.— 
An inspection of the catalogue shows how well it is 
arranged under these several heads, 5141.—The 
Museum Library formerly deficient in the transac- 
tions of scientific societies in reference to natural 
history, 5147.—Discontinued his attendance at the 
Museum in consequence of the extent of these 
deficiencies, 5147.—Is not aware how far these 
deficiencies have been supplied out of the increased 
grant, 5148. — Left off consulting the library 
about the year 1837 or 1838, 5151.—Cannot give 
any information of the progress of the library 
since that time, 5152.—The references to physi- 
ology in Dryander’s catalogue as clear and dis- 
tinct as those of natural history, 5153.—The present 
want of the Museum is a complete catalogue on the 
same principle, including every work up to the 
present time, 5154.—Supposed advantages to the 
public by the publication and sale of such a cata- 
logue, 5155.—Dryander’s catalogue affords the 
means of reference to works, to monographs, and 
to separate papers in scientific transactions, 5157.— 
It in fact affords all the information which ought 
to be given in the Museum catalogue, 5158.—Can- 
not conceive a better model for such a purpose, 
5159.—Cannot suggest any material improvement 
in the classification, 5160.—The volume com- 
mences with the classification, then the subjects in 
alphabetical order, and finally, the names of the 
authors alphabetically, 5161.—How to discover and 
remedy the deficiencies in the collection of natural 
history, 5162-63.—A person conversant in natural 
history science would, doubtless be of great assist- 
ance in advising as to the works to be added to the 
Library on natural history, 5163.—- Fears that, 
in the departments of comparative anatomy and 
physiology, under the present system, the collection 
would not be kept up equivalent to the state in 
which it was left by Dryander in 1798, 5164.— 
Qualifications requisite for a compiler of a cata- 
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logue, 5167.—As a naturalist, does not expect that 
he would have much occasion to consult a general 
catalogue, 5168.— Advocates a classed catalogue as 
most suitable to the wants of scientific men, 
5169.—Or strictly speaking, the continuation of 
Dryander’s Catalogue on the Natural History 
Collection up to the preseut time, 5169.—Mr. 
Panizzi opposed to this plan, and denies the 
merits of this catalogue, 7b.—That gentleman 
considers it unfit for the student, and for any 
but avery clever naturalist, 5170.—Witness, on the 
contrary, considers this catalogue most useful for 
every one wishing to know what book in the library 
will give information upon natural history prior to 
1798, 5171.—Description of Dryander’s catalogue of 
the Banksian Library, repeated, 5176-79Evidence 
as to the probable sale of such a catalogue, 5180.— 
The five printed volumes have been sold for five gui- 
neas, and witness would be glad to purchase a copy 
for the same sum, 7b.—The difficulties in compiling 
class catalogues to include all the volumes in the 
library, not insuperable, 5185——The number of 
subjects not greater than the number of natural 
objects in the last edition of Linnzeus’ ‘Systema 
Nature,’ and the difficulties less, 7.—Desires 
nothing more in respect of the catalogue than its 
continuation upon Dryander’s principle up to the 
present time, 5187.—Supposes persons interested 
in other branches of science would naturally wish 
to have similar help, 76.—Dryander’s catalogue 
includes all works in the Banksian Library relat- 
ing to natural history, 5189.—Is not aware whether 
that library contains other books besides those on 
natural history, or whether such books are entered 
on the catalogue, 5191.—Has not consulted the 
Museum Library during the last 10 years. At 
that time the supply to the Museum of works on 
natural history was not well kept up, 5192.—Evi- 
dence as to amount paid at different times for the 
purchase of books for the library of the College of 
Surgeons, 5196-98.—Since 1830, upwards of 30,0002. 
has been spent upon the library, 5199-5200.—It is 
well supplied with medical and surgical works, 5201; 
and well kept in other respects, considering the 
exigencies of the Museum, 5202.—All works on 
natural history should have been added to the Mu- 
seum Library from year to year as published, and the 
additions should be catalogued as soon afterwards 
as possible, 5203. —Many of witness's acquaintance 
have ceased to attend the reading-room {rom the 
deficiencies of modern works, 5204.—Advantages of 
a good class catalogue, 5207.—Example of the 
benefit of a good class catalogue to a young 
naturalist, 2.—Has frequently consulted the cata- 
logue of the Royal Society, 5210.—That is a class 
catalogue ; but wanting the alphabetical indexes 
is not so convenient as Dryander’s, 5211.—It 
wants both index of authors’ names and index of 
subjects, 5212.—Without class catalogues the 
volumes of the transactions of scientific institutions 
would be comparatively little known, 5213.—Wit- 
ness has been deterred from consulting the Library 
of the British Museum for the last 10 years, solely 
from the difficulty attending the catalogue, 5216. 
The works published in 1848, added to the library 
in the College, and entered in the catalogue at the 
present time, 5217,—Can see no difficulty whatever 
in the same rule being observed in the British Mu- 
seum, 5218.—The last edition of the College cata- 
logue published in 1843, 5220—The Dryander 
catalogue, arranged: by classes, genera and species, 
5223.—How alterations necessarily resulting from 
subsequent discoveries should be made, 7.—These 
changes do not interfere with its usefulness to the 
student, who still finds what he wants under any 
classification from the alphabetical index, 7b.— 
There are 22,500 volumes in the library of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, 5224.—~Does not consider that 
there are any difficulties to prevent the natural his- 
tory catalogue of the British Museum from being 
completed on the same principle as Dryander’s, 
5225.—From the existence and completeness of 
Dryander’s catalogue infers the possibility of its 
being carried on to the present day, 5226.—Enter- 
tains no doubt of the result, if competent persons 
are intrusted with the execution of it, 5227.—The 
first edition of the College Catalogue was printed 
in 1831, the second in 1840, and the classed cata- 
logue in 1843, 5229.—Additions subsequently ac- 
quired inserted in manuscript, 5230.—They are 
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first inserted alphabetically in the interleaved copy, 
and then transferred into their places in the classed 
catalogue, 5231. 


PALONTOLOGY :— 


Paleontology the proper and accepted designation of 
the branch of natural history which investigates the 
nature of ancient and extinct animal life without 
reference to the physical or mineral state of the spe- 
cimens, Owen, 2737.—Geologists now refer speci- 
mens which they may obtain, to persons studying the 
different departments of natural history, 2. 2738.— 
The completion of a collection of Paleontology in 
connexion with recent specimens essential to fulfilling 
the wants of geologists, ib. 2738.—The study of 
fossils has suffered considerably from such an arrange- 
ment not having been carried out, Gray, 3375.— 
Considers it desirable that the whole of the Palzeonto- 
logical collection should be associated with the 
Zoological collection, and not with the Minerals, 
ib. 3375. 
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dence in explanation of some portions of Sir Fred- 
eric Madden’s evidence, relative to the appropri- 
ation of residences, 2540.—Number of residences 
appropriated before and after the Minute of 
1837, ib.—Is willing to waive his own selection 
in favour of Sir F, Madden as a matter of courtesy 
but not of right, 2544.-—Has made the same offer 
previous to this examination, 7.— The Royal Li- 
brary, the greatest collection ever made by one 
man, was all in one room, built to receive it, under 
a solemn pledge by the Trustees to the House of 
Commons, that that collection should be kept whole 
and entire in aroom to be built for the purpose, at a 
cost of 140,000/., 2%.—When application was made 
to have a portion of this collection (the manuscripts) 
transferred to another department, witness called the 
attention of the Trustees to the conditions under 
which the gift was made, 7b.— Notwithstanding this 
the collection was subsequently divided, and the 
manuscripts transferred to Sir Frederic Madden, 
7b.—Witness’s predecessor had signed catalogues 
and was responsible for the books, both printed 
and manuscript, 2547.—They were, however, cata- 
logued before, and the titles entered in the printed 
catalogue of the King’s Library, 76.—The King 
preferred to have the whole collection kept 
together, and inserted the manuscripts in the 
printed catalogue, 7b.—Was not aware that Sir 
Frederic Madden had catalogued the manuscripts, 
7b.—The King’s Library the finest collection ever 
formed, 2i48—The Cracherode books a very fine 
collection, though a small one, 7b. Applied to have 
the cases of this collection glazed, but was refused, 
ib.—To preserve the fine books in the King’s Li- 
brary, applied for two glazed cases to put the best 
ofthem in, 2.—This request granted, and two cases 
were ordered, one for’the books, the other for the 
manuscripts, 2b.—One case, however, not sufficient 
to hold all the fine books, and the second case 
eventually allotted to them, 72—The duties of 
keepers of departments not known under the Act of 
Parliament, 2550.—The term “keeper” applied as 
a convenient term, 2.—The Chief Librarian alone, 
under the Act, has the custody of the Museum; the 
keepers are merely to aid and assist him in that duty, 
ib.— Statement of witness’s proceedings in reference 
to the Grenville library, and of the donor's wishes in 
reference thereto when deposited in the Museum, as 
expressed by him prior to his death, 2553.,—Mr. 
Grenville wished his library to be kept together, 7b. 
——Would not make this compulsory by inserting 
it in the codicil, but directed his executors to in- 
timate his wishes to the Trustees, 72.—The Trus- 
tees have not complied with the testator’s wishes in 
this respect, as the manuscripts have been separated 
from the printed books, 7—Mr. Grenville also de- 
sired that the catalogue (2 volumes were already 
printed) should be completed, 7.— Evidence re- 
specting the appropriation of the room in which 
the Grenville library is now placed, ib—Cirecum- 
stances under which the removal to the Museum 
took place, 7%+,—The book cases in which these books 
are placed unworthy of such a collection, i6—The 
books were handsomely bound, and the binding was 
damaged by the condition of the cases in which 
they were placed, ii—The books now arranged in 
the same order as they were in Hamilton-place, 1.— 
The removal then considered to be temporary only, 
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and that the books would be finally placed in some 
more eligible spot, z.—Knew nothing whatever of 
the manuscripts, 2.—Some of these books, as now 
placed in the Museum, wrapped up and on the 
floor, are inaccessible, except with great trouble 
and loss of time, z.—Cannot have access to those 
in the presses without treading upon the books 
on the floor, 7%.—Present condition of the books, 
tb. — Difficulty and inconvenience, and damage 
to the books by removal, and the inexpediency of 
removing them at. all until consigned to their per- 
panent shelves, 7.—The Julio Clovio not a manu- 
script at all; it consists of miniatures with four 
lines of manuscript to explain the subject of each 
picture, z.—The pictures illustrate the manuscripts, 
and not the manuscripts the pictures, 7.—This 
work extremely valuable, and for greater security 
witness kept it in his own room, 76 —Evidence in 
reference to the Duchess of Cambyidge's visit to 
the Museum, explanatory of the manner in which 
this work was removed from witness’s custody, 
ib.— Complaint of Lord Forteseue to the other 
Trustees of the arrangements made for the re- 
ception of the books, and result thereof, 7—Re- 
ported to the Trustees that the cases for these 
books should all be glazed, 2554.—The Grenyille 
library consists of 20,000 volumes, and cost 54,0002. 
ib—Considers it would fetch that sum ata sale, 
ib.—Believes that the Trustees applied to the Trea- 
sury for money for glazing these cases and were 
refused, 2+—This application renewed, and still 
pending, 7.—The books are covered with dust, and 
liable to great damage and ruin for the want of 
7007. or 80,02, i+ —Does not believe there is an in- 
stance in the world of a library of such importance, 
with such magnificent binding and so choice, being 
left to a great institution, and being treated as 
Mr. Grenville’s library has been treated, 2b.— Wit- 
ness s conversation with Mr. Grenville respecting the 
probable place in which his books would be deposited 
when transferred to the Museum, 2556.—Great 
number of books in the library waiting for room to 
be put up, 2559.—Independently of Mr. Grenville’s 
books, there are 15,000 volumes lying about, 7b.— 
The low building along the King’s Library not 
more than half built, and, when completed, will 
not hold more than 18,000 volumes, 7b—Mr. Gren- 
ville’s books are 20,240, 7b.—This building in other 
respects by no means suitable to such a collection, 
2560.—The manuscripts in this collection described 
in the catalogue, 2561.—Mr. Grenville purchased 
but few manuscripts, and then as a work of art the 
Julio Clovio, 7/.—The others merely to complete his 
colleetion, —Mr. Grenville a great collector of 
fEsops; he bought all good editions in all lan- 
guages, and some manuscripts, 2b.—His collection 
of voyages and travels very extensive, 2.—He was 
a great admirer of Marco Polo, %#.—And bought as 
many of his milionz in all languages as he could, 7. 
—Paid for copying an edition of Marco Polo, be- 
cause he could not get a printed copy of the pre- 
cise edition he required, 7b.—A fterwards obtained a 
printed copy of the edition, for which he had paid 
80 guineas, 7b.—The rules of the Museum as to 
keeping printed books and manuscripts separate 
not attended to in all cases, 7b.— One of the 
most remarkable collections of printed books 
is that printed on vellum by Verard, who printed 
at Paris from 1485 to 1530, 7.—Henry VII. got 
from Verard a copy of everything he printed on 
vellum, which were included in the Old Royal 
Library, when delivered to the Museum, ib.— Among 
the Harleian Manuscripts is a Verard. Has no 
doubt it was originally taken for a manuscript, and 
was placed accordingly ; but it is described as a 
printed book in the Harleian catalogue, 7b.—This 
book comparatively wnknown, because none think 
of looking amongst manuscripts for printed books, 
—1b, 
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relating to the manuscripts in the King’s Library, 
and their removal to another department, 2763.— 
Such removal took place without witness’s know- 
ledge or consent, although it was stated in evidence 
that the had consented to the transfer, 2.—One of 
the conditions under which this library came to the 
Museum was, that it was to be preserved entire and 
not broken up, 7b.—Evidence relative to the removal 
of the Julio Clovio to the Manuscript Department, 
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6.—Correspondence on the subject, 76—Evidence 
relative to the position of the Grenville Library, 
and present state of the collection from want of 
room, 7b.—Statement explanatory of witness’s ap- 
pointments, 2763-64.—Witness calls attention to 
the management of the Museum in respect of 
allotment of residence to heads of departments, 
2764. —Is Under-Librarian. Witness’s appoint- 
ment does not specify any department, but he has 
the Department of the Printed Books, 2766.—Was 
appointed to this office 15th July, 1837, 2767.— 
Was previously Extra Asistant Librarian, to which 
he was appointed in April, 1831, 2768.—Specitica- 
tion of the duties of witness’s department not set 
down clearly in the return to the House of Com- 
mons of 1840, 2769-70.—Variation described, 2771. 
—lIts inaccuracy consists in the statement of wit- 
ness’s hours of attendance, 2773-83.—JIn conse- 
quence of the reading-room being kept open longer 
than other departments, witness is necessarily com- 
pelled to give longer attendance, 2783.—The read- 
ing-room is kept open in winter from nine till four, 
and in four summer months from nine till seven, 
2784.—Statement of other circumstances connected 
with witness’s duties which render his situation 
more laborious than that of other heads of depart- 
ments, 2788— Witness has 50 assistants and attend- 
ants in his department, while there are not more 
than 11 or 12 in the Department of Manuscripts, 
2789.—No other department in the Museum g0 
extensive or where the duties are so laborious as that 
of the Printed Books Department, 2790.—The 
special duty assigned to witness of making a general 
catalogue of the whole library, the reason so many 
assistants are required, 7b.—The return to the House 
of Commons states, that the appointments of 
Keepers of Departments were during the pleasure 
of the Trustees ; objected to this statement, and 
took counsel's opinion thereon. Sir Wm. Follett 
and the present Lord Chief Justice Wilde both of 
opinion that the appointments were for life, 2792. 
—And also the Lord Chief Baron, 7b.— Ac- 
quainted the Trustees with the steps he had 
taken and with the result, but no notice was taken 
of it, and the return was never amended, 2793-801. 
—Has frequently communicated with the higher 
authorities of the Museum, 2803.—These commu- 
nications verbally, when sent for, but in writing 
in the great majority of cases, 2804.—These com- 
munications addressed to the Trustees, but are sent 
through the Principal Librarian, 2805.—The reply 
comes sometimes from the Secretary, sometimes 
from the Principal Librarian ; sometimes witness 
does not know from whom it comes, because it is 
not signed, 2806.—This practice continues to the 
present day, 2807.—These unsigned minutes pur- 
port to be copies of minutes, 2808.—Is seldom re- 
quested to attend meetings of the Board of Trustees: 
it has happened of late much oftener than it did 
formerly, 2809.—Answers to the reports to the 
Trustees are usually received a week or a fortnight 
after the receipt of the report, 2811.—Received 
only two or three months since a minute passed 
seven or eight months ago, 7b. — Voluminous 
written communications between witness and the 
Trustees necessarily caused by this system, 
2812.— The management much embarrassed by 
persisting in this course, 72.—The attention of the 
Commissioners especially called to the delays and 
misunderstandings occasioned thereby, 7.—Exam- 
ples of the evils of written communications and 
of the great benefits of verbal statements, 7b,— 
Considerable advantage would result to the Museum 
from a more intimate personal communication be- 
tween the governing body and the officers of 
the establishment; this also the opinion of wit- 
ness’s predecessor, Mr. Baber, 2822. —Personal 
communications on matters of business between 
the Trustees and Heads of Departments rarely took 
place until within the last 12 months, 2823.—The 
same Trustees not being always in attendance at 
the Board the cause of considerable inconvenience, 
2826.—In consequence of the varying and uncertain 
attendance of Trustees, a decision involving an ex- 
penditure of some thousand pounds, was on one 
occasion come to which occasioned great dissatis- 
faction, 2828.—The appointment of a fixed number 
of Trusteesto act as a committee would remedy these 
evils, 2829.—Frequent verbal communication would 
also, to a certain extent, remedy the inconvenience, 


ib.—The business of witness’s department materially 
impeded from his not having direct personal 
communication with the Trustees, 2831.—Written 
reports frequently the cause of misconception, and 
consequently wrong orders, which a personal inter- 
view has been necessary to set right, 7.—The 
presence at the Board of the Keeper of a Depart- 
ment, when business referring to that department 
is under deliberation, would be of great advantage, 
2833.—In a great number of cases in which witness 
had the benefit of personal interviews with the 
Trustees, misapprehensions were cleared away and 
difficulties removed, which the reports might either 
have created or left on the minds of the Trustees, 
2834.—Has generally been satisfied with the deci- 
sion of the Trustees, whether for or against witness’s 
views, when he had the advantage of stating before 
them the grounds upon which he preferred his 
request, 2835.—Has very frequently been dissatis- 
fied with the decisions of the Trustees, when given 
upon written reports, 2836-37. — Attributed their 
adverse decisions to the circumstance of oral 
explanation not being permitted, 2838.—A com- 
mittee of four or five Trustees transacting business 
personally with the heads of departments, would 
manage the business of the Museum much better 
than under the present system, 2+s—Such a com- 
mittee should have the direction of the whole 
Museum; but each member should take the 
especial charge of one department, 2842.—If the 
members of such a committee attended regularly 
and often, the responsibility would be more clear, 
and the affairs of the Museum more easily managed, 
7b.—Not a committee for each department, or the 
evils of irregular attendance would prevail to as 
great an extent as at present, 72b—The Keeper of 
Printed Books more troubled with advice as to the 
management of his department than any of the 
other Keepers, because every person thinks himself 
competent to manage a Library of Printed Books, 
zb.—Description of the constitution of the Biblio- 
théque du Roi, 2847-8.—The Government do not 
interfere in the internal affairs of the Museum, 
2849.—The management of the Library, in the 
hands of the Librarians, subject to the Minister 
of Public Instruction, or to the Minister of the 
Home Department, 2850.—The Minister very rarely 
interfered in the practical details, except in 
questions of money, 2851.—The officers confine 
themselves very much to their own departments, 
2853.—Has heard of alleged abuses resulting from 
the institution being left so much in the hands of 
its own administrators, 2854.—The subordinate 
establishment of the British Museum consists of 
the Assistant Keepers (one to each department), 
who are appointed by the three Principal Trustees, 
2857-58.—In witness’s department, besides the 
Assistant Keeper, are the Permanent Assistants 
and Supernumeraries, or extra assistants employed 
upon the General Catalogue, and two classes of 
attendants, viz., permanent attendants, and extra 
attendants, 2858.—The two latter classes have been 
appointed without witness’s knowledge, and in 
some instances against his express recommendation, 
ab.—Further evidence in respect of remuneration, 
promotion, &ce., in the different grades, 2860.— 
Also as to their qualifications, 2862.—The remu- 
neration insufficient to insure a regular attendance 
of good attendants and competent transcribers, 
2863-65——Attainments of transcribers described ; 
their superior qualifications combined with the small 
salary, the reason they cannot be permanently re- 
tained in the service of the Museum, 7b.— Believes 
that all in witness’s department, except himself, are 
underpaid in reference to the qualifications re- 
quired, 2866.—Nature of examination of tran- 
scribers upon their appointment, 2867.—The worst 
assistants or attendants generally are those who 
come temporarily until they can obtain some better 
employment, 2870.—An exception to this rule, ib.— 
A more regular system of promotion would hold out 
an inducement to young men to enter the Museum, 
qualifying themselves fully for the duties, and 
looking forward to that alone as their profession, 
2871.—They must, however, be better paid than 
they are at present, —The temporary appoint- 
ments, both of assistants and of attendants, are all 
bad; and are the causes of much evil, 2872.— 
Evidence as to the evils of the temporary nature of 
the employment in the Museum; and of the best 
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means of remedying them, 2872-76.—The existing 
staff of the Museum insufficient ; those designated 
temporary or supernumerary servants are, in fact, 
permanently employed upon the continuous and 
recular business of the department, 2876.—The 
deficiency of assistance in the Printed Books De- 
partment proved by the number of works in the 
Library not yet described in the catalogue, 2876-7. 
—Evidence as to promotion of subordinate officers, 
in reference to their length of service, 2879.—Sub- 
ordinates in one department may remain so for 
years, while others in other departments have been 
promoted to superior and permanent offices after 
a few years’ service, .—Examples in verification 
of this evidence, 2880.—Advantages derived by 
subordinates from their experience at the Museum 
in procuring better situations, 2883.—The assistants 
are possessed of considerable literary attainments 
and accomplishments, 2886.— The department 
largely benefited by the services of the assistants, 
particularly of the permanent assistants, 2887.— 
Has never recommended any of the supernumerary 
attendants as extra assistants, 2891.—Two persons 
only have been promoted from witness’s to other 
departments, 2892.—Hours of attendance in De- 
partment of Printed Bocks increased at the last 
revision ofthe rules of the Museum, 2895.—This 
alteration affected the attendants as well as the 
assistants; it has since been altered. The assist- 
ants now attend only six hours a day, 2896.—Effect 
of the recent rules upon salaries and allowances, 
2897-98 In summer the attendants come at nine 
o’clock and stop till seven o’clock, 2899.—Attend- 
ants, in consequence of their low salaries, compelled 
to resort to other means than their official employ- 
ment to increase their incomes, 2900.—Nature of 
these employments, 2901-3.—Has frequently called 
the attention of Trustees to the inadequate remu- 
neration of these officers, 2905.—Cannot abridge the 
hours of attendance without shutting the Library at 
an earlier hour; does not consider this advisable, 
2908.—The Trustees report yearly to Parliament, 
2909.—These reports comprise details respecting the 
different departments, 2910.—They are all signed 
by Mr. Forshali,as Secretary, 2912.—The report on 
the Department of Printed Books of last year 
entirely written by witness, although signed by Mr. 
Forshajl, 2913-21.—This report contains an account 
of Mr. Grenville’s Library, and of his character, 
2914.—Applied to the Trustees to allow his name to 
be printed at the end of this report, that it might be 
known by whom it was written, but was refused, 
2922-24. Has possession of a paper relative to 
Mr. Grenville’s bequest of his library, 2926.—Evi- 
dence as to the best means of improving the effi 
ciency of witness’s department, 2928-29.—Injury to 
the books in the King’s Library, as well as to Mr. 
Grenville’s books, from not having glazed presses to 
put them in, 2930.—Has officially informed the 
Trustees of these facts, 2932-34.— Bad condition of 
the presses holding Mr. Grenville’s books; the cases 
holding the King’s books recently cleaned and re- 
paired, but not glazed, 2935.-~The bad state of the 
presses holding the Grenville books not referred to 
in the Report to Parliament for 1847. 10,0004. 
a year spent for the Department of Printed Books 
in the last two years, 2938.—The grant increased 
to this amount in consequence of a special report 
on the deficiencies of the collection, 2940.—With 
this sum witness has to keep up the collection of 
new books, as well as to supply deficiencies, 7b,.— 
Purchases the common books upon his own respon- 
sibility, submitting books and bills afterwards to 
the Trustees for their sanction, <,—Makes special 
reports to the Trustees on the purchase of rare and 
expensive books, 2943.—The answers to these re- 
ports usually signed by the Secretary, but some- 
times not signed at all, 2945-46.—Considers the 
unsigned document sufficient authority, 2948.— 
Evidence as to the expediency of appropriating a 
part of the annual grant towards obtaining glazed 
presses for the Grenville and King’s Libraries, 
2950-52. 
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explanatory of witness’s previous evidence (2827), 
relative to the defects in the system of management, 
2953-54.—The preparation of a new catalogue 
the subject referred to, 2954.—This question sub- 
mitted to a committee, who, after careful deli- 
beration, drew up certain rules and referred 


them for confirmation to a General Meeting of 
Trustees, ib—At this General Meeting only one 
member of the committee was in attendance, and 
he had given the subject less of his attention than 
any of the others, 7.—Contradictory orders the 
result of this system, 2955.—The Minute on the 
catalogue made 13th July, 1839.—Sent to witness 
in duplicate, one copy in manuseript and one copy 
printed ; these however not literal copies, but 
contained important variations, 2956-60.—Varia- 
tions described, 2960.—Resolution of General Board 
at length, 7.—Example of defects of management 
from varying attendance of Trustees, 2967.—The ex- 
pense referred to was caused by the contradictory 
and imperfect nature of the instructions given in 
the Minute, 2968.—Considers the effect of this 
Minute extremely injurious, 2972.—And that it pro- 
ceeded from a mistake upon the part of the General 
Meeting, 2973.—Attributes this result to witness 
not having been present when the Minute was 
passed, and to the absence, with only one excep- 
tion, of the committee, who investigated and 
reported to the General Board, 2974.—An extract 
from the Minute only having been sent to wit- 
ness, he was not aware that it was not considered 
final, 2975.—If he had known this, should have 
at once remonstrated, and perhaps have induced 
an alteration in the Minute, 2978:—Upon receipt 
of the Minute, reported to the Trustees in what 
way he had endeavoured to carry’ into execu- 
tion their orders, taking those orders as they were 
communicated, and supposing them to be final, 
2979.-~On other occasions the inconvenience of the 
system of written reports has’ been experienced, 
both in case of imperfect instruction from the Trus- 
tees, and in inaccuracies in conveying witness’s 
reports to them, 2981.—Particular cases illustrative 
of these irregularities and consequent inaccuracies 
described, 2981-91.—Complains of the Trustees’ 
arrangements and orders, which prohibited him 
from revising and correcting one of his own reports 
when ordered to be printed, although he had ex- 
pressly reserved to himself the right of doing so, 
2992-3002.—Evidence as to alleged inaccuracies in 
the evidence before the Commissioners, in reference 
to the registration of printed books, 3003-24. 
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nation of witness’s former evidence, in reply to 
questions 2957-62, in respect of the Minute on the 
subject of the Catalogues, and of the error conse- 
quent upon the manuscript copy sent to witness 
being at variance with the printed copy subse- 
quently circulated, 3610.—Witness acted in accord- 
ance, as he believed, with the orders of the Trus- 
tees, as set forth in the Minute sent to him, 7b,.— 
Did not discover the discrepancy between the 
several copies of the Minute for years after- 
wards, 72.—And at the present time is not quite 
certain what the real orders of the Trustees 
are in this matter, 72.— The misunderstanding 
consequent upon the system of carrying on the 
business of the Museum by written reports, ib.— 
Understood that the Trustees meant that the cata- 
logue was to be delivered by the end of 1844 com- 
plete from the press, 3611.—The Trustees order a 
catalogue to be made by the end of 1844, 26—The 
Minute sent ordered witness to correct 700,000 or 
800,000 titles, whereas the Trustees intended to 
order 100,000 titles only to be prepared, 3611. 
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books come into the Museum in three ways, by 
donations, purchase, and copyright, 3959.—Pro- 
cess described on receipt of books by donation, 
3960.—The Secretary responsible for registration, 
ib,—Neither the Royal nor the Grenville Collec- 
tion registered, 3964.—No register required in 
these cases because a catalogue was received 
with the former library, and one was being 
made of the latter at the time of transfer, 
ib.—The Grenville Collection not yet stamped, 
but witness proposes to stamp every book as the 
best means of identifying them, 3966.—The cata- 
logue of the Grenville collection completed at the 
donor’s request, 3968.—It is not yet published, 7d. 
—In respect of books obtained by purchase, wit- 
ness carefully examines the list submitted by the 
bookseller, searches the catalogues for duplicates 
and then agrees as to prices; upon receiving 
the bill certifies to its correctness, and forwards 
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it to the Trustees for payment, 3969-—This the 
course of ordinary purchases within the amount of 
the Parliamentary grant, 2b.—Has latterly pur- 
chased books from abroad to save the duty, ib.— 
The receipt of duplicates occasionally the only in- 
convenience arising from the plan, 7b—Evidence 
as to examination of the accounts of books from the 
Continent previous to payment, 3971.—And as to 
witness’s usual mode of examining bills of books 
purchased for the Museum, 3971-72. — Has pur- 
chased large collections of newspapers as records of 
the times, 3974..—Has met with little success in 
these purchases, the collection still being yery incom- 
plete, 3975-78. — The English newspapers come 
through the Stamp Office, but are always in consi- 
derable arrear, 3976. — Neither Irish nor. Scotch 
newspapers obtained in this way, 76.—Has collected 
some French papers and the ‘‘ Algemeine Zei- 
tung ” but no colonial papers, 3279-80.—Does not 
consider the reply of Mr. Forshall to question 1434, 
as to the custody of printed books .while being 
stamped and registered, to be quite correct, 3981. 
While undergoing this. process they are in the 
Seeretary’s charge, and not in that of the Keeper 
of Printed Books, #b—That they are not then 
secure is proved from the loss of several books 
from the Secretary’s department, 3982.—Books are 
occasionally lost from the library, 2b.—The library 
too much exposed. There are 150 people belong- 
ing to the Museum having house keys, who bring 
in their friends with little or no supervision, 3986. 
—Strangers are admitted to the library upon ap- 
plication, but an attendant ought always to be with 
every party, 2b.—Similar freedom as to admission 
not allowed in the continental libraries, 3991.—The 
register no evidence that any particular book is in 
the library ; it proves that witness has sent it to the 
Secretary, and that it has been received by him, 
but no evidence is afforded that it was ever re- 
turmed) to the library, 3993.— Example of the 
insecurity of the books, ib.—The registration 
made at great trouble and expense, and wholly 
useless when done, 3999.—TIts total abolition 
has been suggested to the ‘Trustees, 4000.— 
Considers the bills signed by an officer the best 
registration, 4001.— Has represented to the 
Trustees the uselessness of the registration, 
4002.—The -books acquired by copyright, when 
received from the Secretary, are without list or 
register, 4011.—They are delivered into witness’s 
charge as the copyright books receiyed into the 
Museum up toacertain day, 7.—The register of 
these books examined once a year for the purpose 
of preparing a return to Parliament of the additions 
within the year, 4012.—The books are entered in 
the catalogue as soon as possible after their receipt, 
4013.—System of arrangement adopted after entry 
in the catalogue and placing the books on. the 
shelves, 7—The catalogue referred to is a dupli- 
cate of each titlepage, 4015.—The catalogue of all 
new books made out in such a way as to be useful 
in making out the new and extended one, 4016.— 
The catalogue of the old books not so useful for 
this purpose, i. — Considerable difficulty ex- 
perienced in carrying out the arrangement of the 
books on the system before referred to from want 
of room, 4019-21—There is no catalogue to the 
general collection of maps in the Museum and in 
the Banksian Collection, 4025.—A catalogue ne- 
cessary of those already in the Museum before 
further purchases could be made, to avoid pur- 
chasing duplicates, 4025.—The Royal Library con- 
tained a large collection of maps all catalogued 
upon a certain system, 4026.—This system not the 
best, but it was adopted for the general catalogue 
of maps to save the expense of re-cataloguing the 
whole, 7b—The printed and manuscript maps in 
the Royal Library preserved together, and some are 
bound up together, 4027.—The maps, both printed 
and manuscript, under witness’s charge, 4028.— 
If the manuscripts are to be separated from the 
printed maps, the geographical collection in the 
Royal Library will be broken up, t6.—Evidence as 
to the purchase of maps; a fund now set apart for 
this especial purpose, 4031.—No purchase made of 
late years on account of the catalogue not being com- 
plete, ib,—Maps of the collection are all mounted 
and arranged geographically in boxes; their de- 
scription now all on slips; these will be copied 
into a volume forming the catalogue; two copies 
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will require to be made, one for readers and the 
other for the library, 2b—200/. a-year allotted for 
the purchase of maps; this sum has been accumu- 
lating for the reason before given, and the balance 
will be expended when the catalogue is completed, 
4035.—There are few foreign maps presented to 
the Museum, 4037.—A large collection of music 
recently added to the Museum, 4040—It is ac- 
quired under the Copyright Act, and from Sta- 
tioners’ Hall under an old Act of Parliament, 7b.— 
It is now sent direct from the publishers, t.—The 
manuscript music is all catalogued and the catalogue 
printed ; the printed music is catalogued on slips like 
the maps, and waiting to be transcribed, 7b.—Print- 
ing the catalogue of printed music involves the 
whole question of printing catalogues of increasing 
collections, 4042.—Is of opinion that it is de- 
sirable to continue the collection of music by copy- 
right. This collection much better since the 
new Copyright Act came into operation, 4043.— 
The catalogue now in use was completed in 1836 or 
1837, 4044.—Witness produces a volume of the 
old catalogue for the reading-room, and describes 
the labour and detail necessary to insert additions, 
ib.— Objects to the practice of selling duplicates, 
4049-51.—None of any importance have been sold 
lately, but there is no rule to prevent them being 
sold, <—Would preserve the duplicates to form a 
library to lend out of the house, 7b.--The public 
libraries on the Continent lend their books, Objects 
to such a practice, but would lend the duplicates, 7. 
—Further and more detailed evidence explanatory of 
the labour and difficulty of keeping up the cata- 
logues, 4052.—The inconvenience of not keeping up 
the catalogue felt not only at the moment, but for 
years afterwards, 7.—Statement of the number of 
entries of titles and of re-transcriptions now to be 
made showing the speedy accumulation of arrears, 
ib. —This accumulation yearly increasing, and 
cannot be overcome from the impossibility of 
putting a sufficient number of transeribers at 
work upon the catalogue, and at the same time 
having it open to the inspection of the readers, 
4053.—These arrears have largely increased in con- 
sequence of the great additions to the library, 
ib.—Money has been granted to purchase books, 
but not a proportionate sum for building, binding 
and cataloguing the additions, 7b.—If assistance is 
not now given to get up these arrears, in the course 
of two or three years the evil will be irremediable ; 
it will be impossible to find the books or to keep 
up the catalogues, 4054.—Closing the library for 
a time altogether, the only alternative, 4054.—De- 
precates very much such a proceeding, 4055.—The 
public would still suffer considerable inconvenience 
from this arrangement, 4056.—Regulations in force 
in the libraries at Munich and Paris in respect of 
lending books, 4059.—Beneficial effect of the im- 
proved arrangements suggested by witness for pro- 
curing books for the readers by copying the press 
marks on the tickets, 4060.—The difficulties and 
labour previously mentioned in inserting the ad- 
ditions to the catalogue had reference to the 
manuscript additions only ; but in the course of 
time the printed part becomes worn out, and has 
to be changed; the labour consequent upon this 
very considerable, 4061.—To obviate this incon- 
venience it has been suggested to put the manu- 
script additions in a supplemental volume, 4062. 
—This plan objected to, from its causing a re- 
ference to two. volumes instead of one, 4063.— 
Could attach a lending library, composed of dupli- 
cates, to the Museum with great facility, 4066.— 
The library closed to readers three weeks in each 
year, 4067.—Believes that closing the library for a 
period for the purpose of completing the catalogues 
would cause great dissatisfaction, 4068. — Where 
ten persons now suffer inconvenience by the imper- 
fect state of. the catalogue, 200 would be excluded 
by closing the library altogether, 4068.—No books 
are permitted to go out of, the house, except when 
required to be produced in a court of law, and then 
it is not ‘suffered to go out of the hands of an 
officer of the Museum, 4072.--All the books bound 
are bound in the Museum, 4071.— Has endeavoured 
to restrict the issue of unbound hooks, and fine or 
rare copies of books, both bound and unbound, 
but has not been able to do so, 16,— People 
see books in the catalogue, and insist upon having 
them produced, 4072.—The losses of books have 
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not been numerous or important, 4074.— Has 
received complaints from readers, which, upon 
investigation, generally proved groundless or fri- 
volous, 4075. — Evidence relative to the attend- 
ants in witness’s department, their duties and mode 
of appointment, and how far witness was consulted 
by the Trustees in respect of such appointments, 
4077-90. 
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cent proceedings in reference to the catalogue 
contained in the several minutes of the Trustees 
from March to Dee., 1847, 4091-3.—The last 
minute confirms and sanctions witness’s acts in 
reference to this subject, 4095-7.—Has invariably 
represented to the Trustees that any general cata- 
logue of the whole collection of printed bocks should 
be compiled upon a uniform plan, 4098—Consi- 
ders uniformity and consistency of the greatest 
importance in a catalogue, 7b.—Want of uniformity 
in the titles one of the great difficulties when the 
first catalogue was printed in 1787, i.—Mr. Baber, 
witness's immediate predecessor, insisted particu- 
larly on uniformity, 7—Is still of the same opinion, 
4099.—A catalogue ought to be full and accurate ; 
if not full it is less useful, and if inaccurate it is 
worse than useless, 4100.—All authorities concur 
in the necessity for having all catalogues full and 
accurate, 4100.—This description contained in all 
orders and documents relative to the catalogue since 
1833, 2.—Commenced the catalogue upon which 
he is now engaged in obedience to the minute 
of July, 1839, 4102-4—Fulness and accuracy of 
the titles equally necessary for classed catalogues, 
4105.—A classed catalogue unsatisfactory, and 
not of general use, i—An index of matters 
toa good alphabetical catalogue, of great use, id. 
—An index to a short titled catalogue less use- 
ful, 2.—An index of matters could not be com- 
menced until the catalogue to which it refers 
is far advanced if not wholly completed, 4106. 
—The present catalogue as good a catalogue as 
could be made under the circumstances connected 
with its compilation, 4107.—Could not have been 
completed more expeditiously without sacrificing 
some material advantages in respect of uniformity 
and fulness, 7b.—A catalogue on a lasting basis 
carefully compiled, serving as a pattern for titles to 
be added hereafter, creditable to such an institution 
as the Museum, and such as the public have a 
right to expect, is still wanted, 2b.—If short 
titles only are to be given in future, the catalogues 
of Sir Joseph Banks and of the Royal Library 
will have to be cut down to make one uniform 
system, 7b.—The rules for the preparation of a 
catalogue should be made by the person responsi- 
ble for it, 4108.—The rules, as laid down by the 
Trustees, have not proved in practice either as 
complete or as unobjectionable as was expected, 
4109.—In the progress of cataloguing, it has been 
necessary to make several additional rules, 4110. 
—Detailed statement of the proceedings in refer- 
ence to these rules, 4]11.—Mr. Baber’s report of 
1834 laid down the maxims for cataloguing and the 
principles of execution, 7.—The Trustees approved 
generally of the principles but not of the mode of 
execution, 76.—The variation from the report the 
cause of considerable delay tb.— Witness, when he 
succeeded Mr. Baber, made several reports to the 
Trustees, urging most strenuously that authority 
should be given 1o proceed upon Mr. Baber’s 
original plan, as the only one by which a creditable 
catalogue could be made, 7b—Witness had himself, 
however, been compelled to modify in some re- 
spects the original design, especially in respect of 
the arrangement of anonymous publications, one 
of the chief difficulties in an alphabetical cata- 
logue, 7—Was directed by minute to make no 
alteration in any rules established by Mr. Baber 
without the sanction of the Board, ib. — Con- 
sidered himself by this minute relieved of a con- 
siderable share of responsibility, and reported 
on several occasions tothe Board offering various 
Suggestions, id.— Witness’s report to the Board 
of the 8th March, 1839, in consequence of the 
minute before referred to, 2%.—The reply to this 
report contained in the minute of the 9th March, 
ib.—Received only a portion of this minute, with a 
letter from the Secretary relative to the printer’s 
name, 26.—The Trustees gave witness verbal 


directions to act in accordance with his own sug- 
gestion, 2b.—Extract of that portion of the minute 
of 9th March which was not forwarded to witness, 
ib.—The verbal instructions were to reprint the 
rules and to submit them to the Trustees as sug- 
gested by witness; the minute, which was not 
sent, directed witness to print the present rules 
entire, and the proposed rules in a parallel column, 
and in italies, i—Did not know of this order of the 
Trustees until he saw the minute at length among 
the papers printed for the use of the Commissioners, 
7b.—F urther evidence in reference to this subject, 7b, 
—Complains that an order of the Trustees of the 
20th March, 1847, to print for their private use all 
the orders and minutes relative to the catalogue had 
not been complied with, inasmuch as the minute 
of the 9th of March, 1839, before referred to, and 
that of the 29th June, upon which the ‘“ hasty 
memorandum” was made, were both omitted, and 
that several papers had been printed as appendices 
not furnished by witness, and respecting which he 
had no knowledge whatever, 4112.—That a selec- 
tion only was printed, and not all the orders as re- 
quired by the Trustees, is—Complains also of the 
particular minutes selected as imputing blame to 
witness in the conduct of this business of the cata- 
logues, 1b.—( Witness here called attention to that 
part of the printed collection of orders relative to 
the communications of the Trustees with Mr. Har- 
per in 1778, as illustrative of the difficulties then 
existing on the snbject, 4112.)—Continuation of 
witness’s statement of the proceedings of the 
Trustees in respect of orders and rules for the ecom- 
pletion of the catalogue from the 8th March, 1839, 
4112-13—On this day suggested to the Trustees 
that they should take a set of rules which witness 
had prepared into their consideration, 4112.—These 
rules received and discussed for the first time by . 
the sub-committee on the library on the 20th 
March: the sub-committee met again on the 6th, 
13th, 20th, and 24th April, being five sub-eom- 
mittees at which the proposed rules were discussed, 
ib.—Names of the Trustees who attended on these 
several occasions, ib.—They were again discussed 
on the 29th June at the meeting of the standing 
committee, and afterwards on the 6th July, and 
lastly on the 13th July, 4113.—Names of the 
Trustees who attended these two last meetings who 
had not attended at the previous meetings of the 


_ sub-committee, 2.—The resolutions passed at the 


meeting of the 13th July were those which witness 
considers to have been inconsistent with former 
resolutions; 7+.—And that this inconsistency was 
mainly caused by the varying attendance of the 
Trustees at the different meetings at which the 
rules had been previously discussed, 7b,—Sir Ro- 
bert Inglis the only Trustee present on the 13th 
July, who had attended the meetings of the sub- 
committee, 7.—And that on the 20th of March, on 
which the sub-committee decided upon the most 
important matters relative to the catalogue, Sir 
Robert was not present at all, 7.—Does not even 
yet understand what is meant by “ titles already 
prepared ;” whether it refers to the titles of the 
printed catalogue or to the old titles prepared be- 
fore 1838, 4114.—If the Trustees intend the latter 
there is no necessity whatever for a new catalogue, 
#b—To make himself clearly understood by the 
Trustees witness printed the article “‘ Horace” as 
it stood in the catalogues, and as it would be if 
made out in accordance with the rules suggested 
for the preparation of the new catalogue, ib.—The 
orders of the Trustees actually directed witness to 
prepare the catalogue in the same manner as the 
article ‘‘ Horace,” submitted for their approval, 
and not, as it now appears they intended, like the 
old catalogue, 7—Kvidence confirming witness’s 
previous evidence in respect of copies of minutes 
sent to him not agreeing with the minutes as 
passed at the Board, 4115.—When witness received 
the directions of the Trustees, considered they in- 
cluded all titles printed up to 1844, and acted 
accordingly, 4117.—Endeavoured to execute the 
orders as he understood them, but found it imprac- 
ticable to do so, %.— Witness then wrote to his as- 
sistants, giving certain directions for drawing up 
the catalogue as fast as they could, dispensing with 
rules, with accuracy, with fulness, and dispensing 
with everything that makes a catalogue valuable, 
ib.—The proofs, when received from the printers, 
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ofthe catalogue prepared under these directions 
so full of errors, that if persisted in the work would 
have been a disgrace to the establishment, 7b. 
To complete the catalogue by the end of 1844, it 
must have been prepared like the old catalogue ; 
but the Trustees gave no instruction to have it so 
printed, and all the orders pointed to a totally 
different course ; witness therefore considers that 
he has best fulfilled his duty by acting as he has 
done, 2b.—The rules respecting the catalogue be- 
fore the Commissioners are the rules authorized 
by the Trustees, and not those submitted to 
their approval, 7.—The alterations made by the 
Trustees, compared with the rules as originally 
laid before them, described, tb.—Specification of the 
amendments proposed by witness’s assistants and 
adopted into the rules as originally prepared and 
submitted to Trustees, ib.—The rule for cata- 
loguing works in the non-European languages not 
decided upon, 4118.—The difficulties of this case so 
great that the question was adjourned to a future 
meeting, 76.—It was proposed to include all Euro- 
pean languages in their original title and character 
except the Turkish, 7.—AllI works in the Oriental 
languages decided to be catalogued by themselves, 
4118.—The Sub-Committee of the Library, particu- 
larly Lord Stanley, paid great attention to these 
rules, and made some valuable alterations, embo- 
died in the existing rules, 4117-8.— Witness denies 
that he has spoken with disrespect of the Trustees 
on any occasion, 7b.—Considers that he best shows 
his respect to them by speaking the truth, i.— 
And that he should be guilty of gross flattery if he 
said that the Museum could be well governed un- 
der the present system, 4118.—The Trustees who 
passed the resolution of 13th of July did not, and 
could not, know the facts of the case ; and so long 
as the present system prevails, they will be liable 
to be misled, and consequently to come to wrong 
conclusions, 7b.—Russian works are catalogued in 
Russian, but all the Oriental ones have been left 
out, excepting the Bible; the Arabic Bible, for 
instance, is inserted in the general catalogue, 4119. 
—The titles of Russian works are inserted in the 
Russian characters, 4120.—The alteration of the 
rule with respect to cataloguing anonymous publi- 
cations has given rise to the greatest trouble in 
cataloguing the books, 4122.—As the Trustees 
Saw the clean sheets of the catalogue as they 
came from the press, witness considered they were 
quite aware what interpretation had been put upon 
their orders, 4124, 
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present system of registration and stamping of 
printed books commenced in 1837, 4125.—Before 
that time books were previously stamped in the 
Department of Printed Books, 7b.— The officers 
of the Museum not consulted as to the utility 
of the new system, 4127.—They had hitherto been 
consulted previous to any extensive change being 
made, 4127.— The system of registration and 
stamping, a source of endless trouble and expense, 
ib.—The new system intended at first to include 
every article in the Museum, but this was soon 
abandoned as impracticable, ib.—The registration, 
as now carried out in many cases, merely a copy 
of the registers, lists, or catalogues of the de- 
partments, not an original register, as was at first 
contemplated, 7b.—Former system of purchasing 
printed books, and adding them to the Museum 
colleetion, described and compared with the present 
system, 4128.—Formerly the stamping of printed 
books was done in the library by the atteadants of 
the department, 4129——Examples illustrating the 
present mode of registration, showing the little 
benefit derived therefrom, 4130-31.—The registra- 
tion simply records the date of the purchase, and 
gives no other information, 7.—The chief objection 
to the system is, that it has no reference to the 
case, the shelf, or the room in which the book is to 
be found, 4132.—The catalogue of the King’s Li- 
brary contains a ready reference to the place where 
each book is to be found, 4132—This applies also to 
the large library, in which the books have the third 
reference number although it is not in the catalogue, 
4133.—Objects to the registration, as it affords no 
security that the books will be deseribed by the Se- 
cretary like the description in the Library Cata- 
logue, 4135.—The Secretary’s register not in 


alphabetical order, only chronological, i—Perma- 
nent marks most useful when the numbers denote 
the place where each book is to be found, 7b—This 
plan partially adopted, and will eventually be car- 
ried out at great length. The registration of arti- 
cles added to the library before 1837 made but 
little progress, and is now entirely abandoned, 4137. 
Cause thereof, 7b.—Examples of the inefficiency of 
the system, 4138-40.—It may, however, be useful 
to know at what time any book came into the col- 
lection. It could be accomplished in a better and 
much cheaper manner than upon the plan now 
adopted, 4143.— Amendment upon the present 
system described, 7b.—Is decidedly of opinion that 
the present registration causes agreat deal of unne- 
cessary expense and trouble, 4146—Description of 
the principal causes of trouble and expense caused 
by the registration, 4147.—The system proposed by 
witness would obviate the principal objection to the 
existing system, ib.—The chief advantage of the 
present system is as a check against the. keeper of 
the department that such books as the Trustees 
pay for are actually delivered into his custody, 
4148.—This advantage would still be continued 
under the proposed system, ib.—Particulars of 
proposed system described, 4150-52.—A_ collec- 
tion of odd volumes the result of the present regis- 
tration, from the Secretary not returning complete 
sets, 4152.—Great alteration has been made in the 
style of binding the books of the Museum, 4153. 
—Formerly the books were mostly half-bound in 
calf, with sprinkled edges, 7b.—Altered then to 
morocco binding, from knowing the injury calf- 
bound books had sustained in the Atheneum at 
Liverpool and in London, #b.—Considers economy 
and strength both obtained by using morocco, ib, 
—Particulars as to the description of binding now 
used, the price paid by the Museum compared 
with the price which would be charged by binders 
out of the Museum, 7.—Advantages of the new 
style of binding described, 7b.—Evidence as to 
binding pamphlets, &c., with description and cost 
of binding, 4154.—The more valuable books are 
more handsomely bound, 4155.—A well and 
handsomely bound book cheaper in the end than 
common binding, as readers always take more 
care of it, 2b.—Varies the colour of the binding 
according to the matter contained in the book, 
4157.—Gas not burned in the library ; it is said to 
have destroyed the books in the Athenzeum at Li- 
verpool, 4160-61.—Every book in the Museum 
stamped with a crown, 4169.—Detailed description 
of the different processes from the purchasing a 
book at a sale until it is added upon the Museum 
Library, 4170.—Evidence as to the mode of pre- 
paring the titles and cross-references, and placing 
them upon the catalogue, 4171-72.—Description 
of the difficulties in arranging the books and 
classifying them, 4175.—Explanation of the mode 
of dealing with the slips prior and subsequent to 
1838, 4176-77.—The old titles, the first series. 
The slips arranged in alphabetical order for the 
new catalogue contain the titles of books in the 
library up to the end of 1838, the second series. 
The cancelled slips the third series, 4177.—The 
new catalogue ordered to be compiled in such a 
manner as to be resolvable again into a classed 
catalogue, 7b.—Considers it impossible to carry 
this order into effect, 2b—The titles to be tran- 
scribed, but not printed, the fourth series, 7b.— 
The titles of books daily added to the collection 
entered in the catalogues for the use of readers, 
the fifth series, 2b—These are arranged alpha- 
betically, and kept by themselves, and are called 
entered titles, 4178.—The unentered titles the 
sixth series, 7.—These have accumulated so much 
that it has been found necessary to divide them 
into two parts, those previous and subsequent 
to the Ist June, 1847, forming two distinct al- 
phabetical series, 4178-79.—There are at present 
arrears in the first series, and the whole of the 
series since January, 1847, are in arrear and un- 
entered, 4179.—Description and amount of ar- 
rears, 7.— Number of titles entered between 
June, 1847, and June, 1848, 7b.—Seven transcribers 
instead of three actually required to keep down the 
arrears, 76.—The titles of books purchased and 
catalogued in slips extracted when sent to be 
stamped and registered in the Secretary’s depart- 
ment, the seventh series, <.—The eighth and last 
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series, being titles of works in progress, is more 
troublesome than all the others, 7.—Mode of cata- 
loguing works in numbers, or of volumes printed 
at different times described, 4180.—The eighth se- 
ries also divided into two sections, one for works 
purchased, the other for those obtained by copy- 
right, 4180-81.—Explanation of the cause of the 
manuscript maps sent from the Admiralty not 
being accessible for a considerable time after their 
delivery at the Museum, 4184.—The Chinese maps 
not lost, as alleged in reply to Question 3627.— 
Witness able to produce them at any time, 4185.— 
(Maps produced), 7b.—Description of the map of 
China made by the Jesuits, 2.—This map en- 
graved by Ripa, founder of the Chinese College at 
Naples, ib.—It was made between 1709 and 1718, 
and engraved between 1715 and 1724, 4186.—The 
copy in the Museum supposed to have been given 
by Ripa to the king, 724, Reasons for this opinion, 2b. 
—This map appears to be manuscript from its being 
covered with manuscript notes in Italian and Chi- 
nese, 7.—How described in the Royal Catalocue, 
4186.—The “additions” described erroneously as 
drawn, instead of engraved, ib.—The King’s Library 
also contained a manuscript or drawn map of the 
coast of China, in four sheets, 7.—Believes this to 
be a manuscript of Ripa, 7b.—Evidence as to the 
delays which occasionally occur in procuring books 
for readers, 4188.—Causes of such delay described, 
4189.—The Reading Room wholly under the con- 
trol of the Principal Librarian, 4189—And wit- 
ness’s control over the books ceases when delivered 
to the attendants in the Reading Room, 4189.— 
Delay also sometimes caused by the faults in the 
old catalogue from double entries, anonymous 
books constantly liable to be delayed on this 
account, 7—Examples described of the difficulty 
of accurately cataloguing anonymous books, 7b.— 
Practice of looking out books from Library de- 
scribed, showing in what way delays are caused 
and mistakes made, 7b.—In reference to the re- 
plies to Questions 2236 and 2240, witness has the 
assurance of the assistants that they. have never 
made any complaints, nor have they any reason to 
complain of the system carried on in the depart- 
ment, 2.—There are from 12 to 13 miles of book- 
shelves in the department, 4194.—A reader can 
obtain any book, wherever it may be placed, within 
five minutes from the time of asking for it, 4196- 
97.—The Reading Room now conveniently si- 
juated, being central between the two libraries, 
4205.—It is inconvenient in one respect, as the 
attendants with manuscripts, and all persons who 
go to the Manuscript Room, have to go from the 
Reading Room through the King’s Library, and 
return the same way, 7b.—These manuscripts 
should be removed, and the rooms given up for 
printed books, 7%.—A much better arrangement 
might be made by building a new Department of 
Manuscripts instead of building for printed books, 
4205—Evidence respecting the mode of cata- 
loguing, 4207——Many of the books before 1838 
will never be catalogued, 2b—This imperfection 
consequent upon the order to print immediately 
and alphabetically, 2.—The old, and in many 
instances, imperfect titles in slips taken in con- 
sequence of this order, 2—The present mode 
of compiling the new general catalogue not the 
most rapid, and certainly more expensive than it 
ought to be, 4210.—Plan which witness would 
have adopted if he had been allowed, 76.—Con- 
dition of the library very confused and unsatis~ 
factory in consequence of this mode of cataloguing, 
ib.—Copies of Trustees’ instructions to witness 
respecting the preparation and printing of the 
catalogue, 4212.— Witness gives general directions, 
leaving Mr. J ones, his senior assistant, to carry out 
the details, 4213.—Reference always made to wit- 
ness in doubtful cases, or where differences of 
Opinion exist amongst the assistants, 4214.—Has 
the decision recorded if a principle is involved, as a 
guide for future proceedings, 76.—Is not satisfied 
with the first volume of the catalogue, 4215.—Has 
reported to this effect to the Trustees, ib.—Re- 
ported that the first volume of the catalogue was 
full of errors on account of the hurry with which 
it was brought out; and that if more time were not 
given, it would be impossibie to go on with the 
work in any decent manner, 4215.—Explanation of 
the cause uf the Book of Botanical Drawings by 
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Tozzi, referred to in reply to Questions 3649-50, 
being in the catalogue of printed books, 4216.— 
There are two ways of accelerating the progress of 
the general catalogue, one by altering the rule re- 
specting anonymous publications, and the other by 
going back to the plan of cataloguing books as they 
stand on the shelves, 4217.—Has not offered these 
suggestions to the Trustees, 4219.—Reason for his 
silence, 4220-24.—Any plan which would bring 
the Trustees and the officers more into immediate 
contact, an improvement upon the present system, 
4224.—Case specified of inconvenience sustained 
from the want of personal communication, 4225-30. 
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condition of the Grenville Collection greatly im- 
proved of late, 4231.—The manuscripts in the 
glazed presses at the east end have been removed, 
and some of the Grenville books placed there, i6.— 
The others have all been placed in other presses, 
and will shortly be arranged, 7b.—These presses 
lined with leather, but not glazed, <b—The book- 
binder reports that some of the books have been 
damaged by the dust from having been so long 
upon the floor, 7b.—The leather in the unglazed 
presses not good enough for the finer books; it 
should be varnished leather and’ padded, 4235.— 
The question of glazing the presses not yet decided ; 
they are still covered with calico, 4236.—Has ap- 
plied for glazed presses, but does not know whether 
the Trustees have ever received his application, 
4237.,—No reply has been made thereto, 2b.—Does 
not know what the expense would be, 4238.—In- 
serting glass into the existing doors, with some 
plan for keeping out the dust, would answer the 
purpose, 4240.—The only glazed cases in the Li- 
brary of Printed Books are se‘ect ‘cases of a few 
presses, especially made for the purpose, 4241.— 
The manuscripts were removed from the eastern 
presses, and the presses placed at witness’s disposal 
in August or September, 1848, 4244.—Mr. Gren- 
ville printed a catalogue in two volumes of the first 
part of his library, and the second part has been 
completed by Messrs. Payne and’ Foss, who had 
drawn up the first part of the catalogue, and who 
had all the titles of the second part in manuscript, 
4245.—This catalogue upon a different plan from 
the Museum Catalogue, but witness is satisfied 
that is satisfactorily made, 4246.—Does not know 
whether the Trustees intend to incorporate the 
Grenville books into the general catalogue, 4247. 
— Considers glazing the presses essential to the 
preservation of the books, 4250.—The accommoda- 
tion now given to the Grenville books is better than 
it was, but still far from satisfactory, 4252.— Would 
be satisfied if the presses were all glazed and lined 
with finer leather for the finer books, 4253.—Com- 
mon calf used for lining shelves for common books, 
but varnished leather is necessary for the heavier 
and more expensive books, as it preserves the bind- 
ing better, 4255.—Evidence as to the present state 
of the accommodation for books in. the library, 
4257.—In 1838 there were 235,000 volumes in the 
library, and in January, 1849, they had increased 
to 435,000 volumes, 4258.—The inerease from all 
sources in the last 10 years at the rate of 20,000 
volumes a-year, 72.—Mr Grenville’s library con- 
tains 20,240 volumes, 4259.—At present there may 
be room for books for four or five years to come, 
taking into consideration the long room lately built 
on the east side of the King’s Library, and taking 
all the empty shelves, 4262.—The library may 
accommodate between 50,000 and 60,000 volumes 
more, 7b.—This space may exist, but not be avail- 
able to that extent when the additional books come 
to be arranged, ib.—Project to obtain accommoda- 
tion for the greatest number of books in a given 
space by altering the system of press-marks, 7.— 
In any case, however, more space will be required 
at the end of five years, if purchases to the amount 
of 50002. a-year continue to be made as at present, 
4263.—The reduction of the grant from 10,0002. 
to 50002. increases the number of books, because 
fewer expensive books are purchased, 7b.—Con- 
siderations as to the best manner increased accom- 
modation could be afforded, 4264.—Would admit 
the public into the library in the same way as they 
are now admitted to the Gallery of Antiquities and 
to the Natural History Department, 4265.—Thinks 
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this would act as an incentive to others. to present 
books to the library ; it would also show gratitude 
to the donors of books, 4266.—Aecommodation, by 
witness’s plan, would be provided for, exclusive of 
the Grenville room, 70,000 or 80,000 volumes of 
printed books, 4270.—The room appropriated to 
the King’s Library holds all the books in that 
library and no others, 4272.The best means of 
increasing the accommodation by the erection of 
new buildings considered, 4273-74.—Locality best 
adapted for such new building, 4277.—For the last 
few years the supply of books to the reading-room 
has been stationery, 4278.—There are generally 
five attendants for the reading-rooms, 4279,—The 
whole force of the department is at the disposal of 
the reading-rooms whenever it is wanted, 4280.— 
This is a material interruption to the progress of 
the catalogue, 4281.—The vacancies in the depart- 
ment recently filled, and one additional attendant 
about to be added, 4281.—The transcribers are 
still deficient ; believes, however, that these are 
also about to be filled up, 4284.—Copy of letter 
from Mr. Sumner to witness bearing testimony to 
the excellency of the arrangements for supplying 
books to readers at the British Museum, compared 
with other public libraries in Europe, 4285.— 
Names of the books of reference in the reading- 
room and where placed, 4286-87——The number of 
books in the reading-room much increased of late 
years, 4289.—Want of room the cause of its not 
being done to a greater extent previonsly, ib.—Pre- 
cautions taken to prevent them from being stolen, 
4290.—Instance described of mutilation of works, 
4292.— The books which have been stolen are 
smaller books than those in the reading-room 
which have been procured from the library, 4293.— 
Copy of letter from the librarian of the Smithsonian 
Institution in the United States of America to Mr. 
Stevens, in reference to the charges against Mr. 
Panizzi’s management of the Printed Book Depart- 
ment, and bearing testimony to the superior excel- 
lency of the arrangements in that department com- 
pared with Continental libraries, 4293.—Present 
condition of the catalague as compared with its 
condition when witness gave his evidence in 1848, 
4294.—Has no means whatever of classifying the 
readers who frequent the reading-room, 4298,— 
Made a classification of the books which the 
readers called for in obedience to an order of the 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1836, 4298. 
Books on theology the chief class of books read. 
Novel readers very few in comparison with the whole 
number of readers, 4298:—Considers that about four- 
fifths of the readers come for hard study, —Finds 
greater inconveniences arise from parting with 
duplicates than by keeping them, 4299.—Prior to 
1831 it was customary to sell duplicates ; was always 
opposed to this practice, 4300-4302.— Would make 
the duplicates available for the purpose of forming 
a lending library, 4304.—The Fitzwilliam Collec- 
tion supposed to have been lost to the Museum 
from the practice of selling duplicates, ib.—Dif- 
ficulty of proving a book to be a duplicate described, 
4305.—Instance when duplicates cannot be parted 
with, 2.—A book must first be proved to be a du- 
plicate, and then it has to be considered how far it is 
expedient to part with it, 4306.—Sees less objection 
to forming a lending library in connexion with the 
Museum of duplicates than in sending them away 
to form provincial libraries, 4307.—If the Trustees 
thought proper to dispose of duplicates for the pur- 
pose of forming a provincial library, could look out 
8,000 or 10,000 duplicates for such a purpose, 
4309— Does not enter into the question of the 
expediency of parting with these books, 4310.—A 
library for the provinces of these books would be 
comparatively lost, as it ought to consist of such 
books as could not be procured ata circulating 
library, 4312.—Persons requiring to consult stand- 
ard books of reference would at once come to Lon- 
don, 7b.—Has endeavoured, but in vain, to restrict 
the issue of the rarer and more valuable books, 2h— 
Persons. requiring very rare books for editorial 
purposes are allowed to come to the library where 
such books are placed, 4316.—Persons of this 
description. rarely complain of the want of class 
catalogues, 4317.—Persons requiring large books 
also. brought into the library, 4319.— Does not 
recollect that any of the valuable books have ever 
been injured by the readers, 4321. 
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complete superintendence over the work performed 
by the assistants and attendants. In the library 
reguiar diaries are kept by each person, 8972.— 
The assistants and transcribers enter the number 
of titles daily transcribed, and the work of the 
attendants is tested by the number of books deli- 
vered out and returned daily, 8973.—Evidence ex- 
planatory of the rules adopted by witness in select- 
ing books for purchase, 8975.—Reported to the 
Trustees in October, 1837, soon after his appoint- 
ment as Keeper, on the general management of 
the department, and of the principles by which he 
should be guided in respect of purchases, if not 
otherwise directed, ib. — Extract of report here 
referred to, ib—Has no reason to suppose that 
these principles were not approved of by the Trus- 
tees, although not expressly sanctioned by them, 
tb.—The purchase of books has always been left 
in the hands of the Keeper of Printed Books. This 
the practice in Mr. Baber’s time, and still conti- 
nues, 8977.—The bills of all books purchased are 
laid before the Trustees, who have thus the oppor- 
tunity of knowing the price each book costs, ib.— 
Witness has, in some cases, been called upon for 
explanation as to particular prices, and in some 
cases the purchase has been refused, 7b.—Specially 
reports upon books of fanciful value. Vellum 
books, by special order, not purchased without 
the previous sanction of Trustees, i—In mak- 
ing large purchases, takes into consideration the 
sum placed at the disposal of the department, the 
circumstances of the market, and the claims of the 
several departments of knowledge, 7b.—In some in- 
stances, when the balance in hand has been small, 
the Treasury have made special grants, 2b.—Al- 
ways endeavoured to keep within the sum allotted, 
but has never been able to adhere closely to this 
rule, 7.—The library during the last 10 years 
has increased at the rate of 20,000 volumes a-year, 
chiefly through witness's exertions, i—The sum 
annually granted by Parliament for the library 
disbursed entirely by the Trustees, and upon their 
Signature, 8978.—Witness incurs no expenses with- 
out their sanction, 8979.—The bills of all books 
purchased are signed by witness before they are 
paid, 8980.—Large collections first submitted to 
the Trustees. The library at Hamburgh all sent 
direct to the Trustees through the Secretary’s de- 
partment, 8981-2.— Instances have occurred of 
books purchased by witness for the Museum which 
the Trustees refused to sanction, and thus were 
consequently thrown upon his hands, 8983.—Has 
bought continuations of French newspapers, which 
the Trustees at first refused to sanction, but 
allowed upon witness’s remonstrance, 7b.—Admits 
that this refusal was cccasioned by his having 
completed a purchase without having obtained 
their previous sanction, 8984.—In these matters 
acted in conformity with the practice of his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Baber, 8985.—The Keeper of Printed 
Books not responsible for the delivery of works 
under the Copyright Act, 2. — An officer specially 
appointed to collect all works under this Act, 72— 
Explanation of the absence of a particular edition 
of Wordsworth’s works from the library, 7b. — 
Doubts whether the Museum is entitled to reprints. 
Witness himself has no power to enforce the 
Jaw, nor is it any part of his duty to do so, 7b.— 
Accounts for these and other collected works not 
being in the library from the defective working of 
the Copyright Act, 8993.—The responsibility of 
procuring books under this Act transferred from 
witness’s department to the Secretary’s office, 
8994.—The Act has also been altered since the 
transfer, §995——The Secretary, in his evidence 
(1444), states that forty-nine-filtieths of the books 
published in London are sent into the Museum 
under this Act; thinks this must be a great mis- 
take, and that nothing like that number are 
received, 8996.—Of the books published in the 
provinces many are never sent, and very few of 
those from Scotland or Ireland, and none at all 
from the colonies, ib—The duty of looking after 
the copyright books especially assigned to the 
Secretary in the statutes, 8998.—Witness himself 
undertakes the duty of procuring all books re- 
quired for the Museum, except those to which 
they are entitled by copyright, 9001.—Believes this 
Act more extensively evaded than is supposed by 
the Secretary, 9403. —It is not stringent enough, 
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9004.—Under the present system the library is 
without many books due, but not delivered under 
the Act, which deficiency witness does not feel 
justified in remedying by purchase, ib. — Under 
the new Act, the books should be delivered within 
a month, continuing in force seven years from 
the date of publication, 9005.—The penalty of non- 
compliance with the Act a fine, recoverable before 
a magistrate, 7.—By the old Act the Museum was 
bound to claim them, 9006.— Books received 
under the Copyright Act are delivered at the 
Secretary’s office, and when transferred to the 
library are catalogued in the usual course, 9007-08. 
—Deficiencies in works published in numbers so 
received would be known and inquired for at the 
Secretary’s office, but not in the case of single 
books, 9009.—A register kept of all books pur- 
chased, but not of books received by copyright, 
9011.— The superintendence of the copyright 
books should he transferred to witness to re- 
medy these complaints, 9012-13. — Hallam’s 
works, the last and best edition of which is 
complained of by Mr. Cunningham (4799), as 
absent from the reading-room, are due, and un- 
delivered under the Copyright Act, 7b—‘* Rich- 
ardson’s Correspondence” (4834) was purchased 
and added to the library in July, 1837, two 
months after witness’s appointment as Keeper, 
ib,—Brongniart’s works on pottery, referred to 
by Mr. Tomlinson (4889), are both in the Museum ; 
the first, published in 1844, was purchased out 
of the special grant of 10,000/., in 1846, the 
second, printed in November, 1845, was added on 
the 15th February, 1846, 2,—The continuations of 
scientific works are sent to the Museum as soon as 
published, 76.—The “ Annuaire,” published by 
the Bureau des Longitudes, referred to by Mr. Tom- 
linson (4865-66), was purchased in 1839, almost 
perfect, wanting only the volume for 1801, which 
could not be procured, 9015.—Objects to pur- 
chasing for a library like that of the British 
Museum an imperfect or incomplete, work, 76.— 
Believes that many of the works mentioned as 
wanting in the library have been deliberately 
refused on this account, 7b,—The separate notices 
in the “ Annuaire,” by Arago and other eminent 
men, give an independent value to each separate 
volume, hence its purchase in an incomplete 
state, 2.—To save expense, has bound the 
earlier numbers, four or five volumes, in one, but 
left the earlier ones unbound, until the volume for 
1801 is obtained, 9016.—This work not in letter A 
catalogue because it was not purchased until after 
that catalogue was printed, 9017.—Accounts for the 
deficiencies since 1842 by the irregularities of the 
booksellers furnishing them; but these complaints 
are now remedied, and the volumes are in the Mu- 
seum, 9017-23.—Peclet’s “ Traité de la Chaleur 
appliquée aux Arts,” was first published in 1829, 
out of the special grant; the third edition pub- 
lished in 1844, 9024.— Does not know whether 
it was entered in the catalogue, probably not, as 
there is a large arrear of unentered works, 9025. 
— Philippi Enum. Molluscorum Silicie,” referred 
to by Mr. Gray (5431), as incomplete, the first 
part only being in the library. This caused by the 
first volume not indicating that there would bea 
second, 9027.— Dryander committed a similar 
oversight from the same cause, in not adding the 
continuation of a little work by Hubner, in the 
Banksian Library, printed six years before the 
catalogue was finished, i+—Does not think any 
blame should be imputed to the Librarian from 
such an unavoidable oversight, 9031.—Dryander’s 
case, above referred to, an instance where a 
Naturalist has fallen into a like mistake. Does 
not think, therefore, that the appointment of a 
naturalist in the library would have been of any 
benefit in detecting this omission, 7.—The ‘ Me- 
moir of Russian Fossils,” by the Duke of Lich- 
tenstein, not in the library, as stated by Professor 
Forbes (5616), and upon inquiry, no such work 
could be found anywhere ; and it appeared eventu- 
ally that the work referred to was by the Duke of 
Leuchtenberg, and was neither published nor sold, 
9034, — D’Orbigny’s ‘ Paléontologie Francaise,” 
alleged to be wanting (5575), is in the Library and 
in the catalogue, as far as published, 9034-8.— 
*Kastner’s Archives of Natural History,” stated 
by Mr. Forbes as not in the library has been in 
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the library a considerable time, the earlier parts 
having been purchased by Mr, Baber and the last 
volume by witness in 1839, 9046.—Believes the 
error arose from the inquiry, and search having 
been made, for “ Karstner” instead of “ Kastner,” 
9049.—The work by Hiibner complained of by Dou- 
bleday as imperfect (5734) and reported by him as 
wanting about 40 plates, was referred to Mr. Asher, 
the bookseller, to complete it, %,—This order un- 
executed from want of specific directions as to 
what particular plates were required, 9052.—Did 
not feel justified in incurring an expense of between 
302, and 40/, to procure a complete copy, 7b.— 
The imperfection of Baron Htigel’s ‘‘ Kaschmir,” 
the next complaint by Mr. Doubleday (5738), occa- 
sioned by the fourth volume not having been com- 
pleted and published in 1848, 76—Has no know- 
ledge whatever, nor has any person in the library, of 
Mr. Doubleday having said that the wanting 
plates could be had for 92, 9053.—Stephens on 
“ British Entomology,” referred to by Mr. Dou- 
bleday as also imperfect (5739), should have been 
perfected under the Copyright Act, 9060.—It is a 
work in 10 vols., published from 1827 to 1833, of 
which 9 vols. were delivered under the Act, 76.— 
Of “‘Swainson’s Zoological Illustrations” there are 
two series in the Museum, the first purchased by 
Mr. Baber, the second imperfect, as stated by Mr. 
Doubleday (5742), and so bequeathed tuo the Mu- 
seum by General Hardwicke, 9068.—The difficulty 
of completing in this case also arises from not 
knowing what is wanted to make it perfect, 9069, 
—This work should have been sent in under copy- 
right, 9072-73.—Donovan’s “ Naturalist’s Repo- 
sitory,” published in 5 vols., of which only three 
are in thé Museum (Doubleday, 5742), should have 
been completed under copyright, 9074.—Cannot 
procure the wanting volume, 9075.—Godart and 
Duponchel’s ** Lépidoptéres de la France” is com- 
plete as far as published, but difficult to collate, 9078. 
— Observations on the difficulties in collating works 
published at irregular intervals, 9081.—Haworth’s 
“ Lepidoptera Britannica” is a valuable and scarce 
book, seldom found complete; the first volume 
came with the Banksian Library, and the third by 
copyright, but the second volume cannot be had, 
9082.—Kaltenbach’s work upon the “ Aphides” 
is not in the library, 9085.—The first part of this 
work published in 1843, and as the work had not 
reached its second part in 1846, witness did not 
think it necessary to purchase it, %.—The delay in 
placing scientific journals in the library, chiefly 
caused by the long illness and subsequent death of 
Mr. Bach, who had charge of this particular de- 
partment, 9087.—*The New England Farmer,” 
described by Mr. Doubleday as a valuable American 
work, the best agricultural periodical of the United 
States, and containing much information on natu- 
ral history, is not in the library, 9089.—Made in- 
quiry of Mr. Stevens, an agent for the sale of 
American works, who called it a good library and 
family newspaper, which might be purchased for 
12s. or 15s. a volume, ib.—Proceedings adopted 
to procure two volumes of “De Licteriis” to 
complete the set for the Museum, illustrative of 
the difficulties experienced in getting continua- 
tion or perfecting works, and also of the evils 
of a catalogue with abridged titles, 9090.—When 
doubtful about the propriety of purchasing, if 
an expensive work, submits the matter to the Sub- 
committee on Printed Books, or if a scientifie work 
refers to his catalogues, 9100.—Observations in 
reply to Mr. Corney’s statement (6092), that the 
Museum, in respect of English books, has not 
answered his expectations, adducing, in the’ first 
place, the various and, in some instances, contra- 
dictory evidence upon this subject taken before the 
Commissioners, and stating what course he has 
adopted to remedy the deficiencies in the library, 
and in this branch in particular, 9101-4.—When 
witness knew of Mr. Grenville’s intention to he- 
queath his library to the Museum, he ceased to 
purchase books known to be in that library, and 
many books respecting which complaints have been 
maze, have since been added from this source, 9105-6. 
—To supply the deficiency of English works has 
given in some instances commissions, but more 
commonly general instructions, to dealers to’ offer 
liberal prices ; yet many books have been lost, and 
from other causes than any above assigned, 9106. 
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—Mentions two cases of unsuccessful attempts to 
improve the library in support of this opinion, 7b.— 
The first was witness’s recommendation to the 
Trustees for the copy of Caxton’s “Chronicles of 
Engiand,” who refused to sanction the purchase, 
%.— The second case Cotton’s “Topographical 
Gazetteer,” of which two copies were wanted for 
the cataloguers, purchased by witness for one guinea, 
but returned by the Trustees and payment refused, 
#b.—The complaint of Mr. Corney, that the first 
edition of Raleigh’s “ History of the World” (609 7), 
has been entered with a false date in the catalogue 
is correct, and is a good proof of the necessity for a 
new catalogue, 9108 —The other books named were 
Hawes’s “ Pastime of Pleasure,” referred to in wit- 
ness’s report to the Trustees; ‘‘Stowe’s Chroni- 
cle,’ which cannot be found, and the “Poems of 
the Earl of Surrey,” which witness abstained from 
purchasing, knowing that it formed part of the 
Grenville Collection, 9111. 
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evidence as to the rules by which witness is guided 
in purchasing books, showing to what extent he 
purchases upon his own responsibility, and under 
what circumstances references are made to the 
Trustees for their sanction to the proposed pur- 
chase, 9112.—Witness on one occasion purchased 
an Etymologicum of Isidorus on vellum for 30 
guineas, and paid for it out of his own pocket 
to secure it, the bookseller refusing to wait until 
the next meeting of Trustees, and knowing that 
the only other copy sold fetched 80 guineas, and 
that an imperfect copy was priced in Payne 
and Foss’s catalogue for 50 guineas, ib.—Sub- 
mitted this to the Trustees at the same time with 
an illuminated missal, printed on vellum in 1517, 
for 55/.; the latter was accepted and the former re- 
jected, 2.—The Isidorus afterwards purchased by 
Mr. Grenville, and is now in the Museum, 76.— 
Shortly after this transaction, received an order 
(13th April, 1839) that no book on vellum should 
be purchased without the previous sanction of the 
Trustees, 9113.—The Trustees did not consider the 
library of the Museum a proper place for books 
printed on vellum, ib—The result of this order has 
been the loss of many valuable books, and those 
which have been purchased have cost much higher 
prices than they would if purchased by witness,2b.— 
Readers might make many very tseful suggestions 
for the improvemert of the library; they have, in 
fact, done so, but not to such an extent as they 
might have done, 9116—Tmprovement made by 
witness to the register of Libri Desiderati, 9116-17. 
—The entries in this book mostly relate to modern 
English books, and would be more beneficially con- 
sulted by the clerk, who looks after the copyright, 
than by the officers of the library, 9119.—Thinks it 
is also seen once a fortnight by the assistant in the 
library, 9121.—The suggestions often so vaguely 
made as to be useless, 7b.—The evidence of Mr. 
Asher (6540) as to the mode of procuring books 
for the Museum quite correct, 9124.— Detailed 
statement of the mode adopted for providing the 
library with new works, 9125-35.—Has encouraged 
the officers of other departments to make sugges- 
tions of desirable works, but such suggestions, by 
order of the Trustees, are to be made to them and 
not to witness, 9136-38—Considers it very likely 
that this order may not have been communicated 
to the heads of departments, as many minutes 
relating to the Printed Book Department have 
been passed which have never been commu- 
nicated to witness, 726.—Never received any book 
or register from the Trustees containing the titles 
of works so suggested, 9141.—Once received 
an order to buy certain books for the Manu- 
script Department, ¢.— Statement of the cir- 
cumstances under which this order originated, 
9142-7. — Statement of witness’s endeavours to 
form collections of books of reference adapted to 
the peculiar wants of each, 9141. — Intended to lay 
out about 1007. a year between them; and, by 
purchasing a little every year, to form a special 
library for each, #b.—The list furnished by Sir 
Frederic Madden would have come to 4002. ; 
wrote to Trustees thereon and in reply received the 
order before referred to (9141) to purchase books 
for the manuscript department, 9144.—Copies of 
the books purchased in compliance with this order 


were all previously in the library, 9145.—Does not 
think the order of February 1839, prohibiting witness 
from providing books for the different departments, 
has been reversed, 9149.—Witness continues to 
send duplicates to which he thinks the order does 
not apply, 2. —From that time the heads of depart- 
ments have applied to the Trustees, and have been 
granted various small sums annually in furtherance 
of the same object, 7b. — Observations upon Mr. 
Gray’s Evidence (5436) and upon Mr. Doubleday’s 
(5747) in reference to the description of books pur- 
chased for the Zoological Department in 1847 and 
1848, 9150.—Sums granted for the departmental li- 
braries, in the estimates of 1 848, 9152.—These books 
are purchased by the heads of departments direct, 
and not through the Printed Book Department 9153. 
— Witness receives no list of books wanted for the 
departments, for the purpose of seeing whether 
there are duplicates in the library, 9154.—Could 
not supply Mr. Hawkins’ want of a set of the 
classics ; there are duplicates of individual volumes 
but not of perfect sets, 9157.—Observations upon ap- 
parent inconsistencies in certain parts of Mr. Gray’s 
evidence, especially in reply to Questions 5439, 7668, 
3341, 3346, 7698, 7703, 7704, 9160-62.— Considers 
the condition of the library in respect of works 
on natural history to be very good, 9167.—Relies 
much on such a subject upon Mr. Asher’s judg- 
ment, who eallsit the first in the world (6762) when 
compared with other national libraries, 7+—Names 
of national and great university libraries on the 
Continent visited and examined by witness, to all 
of which the library of the British Museum is in 
every respect undoubtedly superior, 7b.—Believes 
that, by witness’s predecessors, more money was 
spent upon works on natural history than upon 
other books, because of the desire to keep up the 
fame of the Banksian Library, 9168—Has not 
specifically required the advice or assistance of 
naturalists or persons interested in these sciences, 
as to the best means of keeping up the collection 
of the works; has courted suggestions from officers 
and readers generally; when doubtful as to the 
value of a book, has asked some of those more con- 
versant with the matter, 9169.—There is no person 
in the library particularly conversant with nataral 
history who could suggest works, 9170.—Such a 
person would urge the acquisition of works in his 
own science to the injury of all other branches, 
ib.—Thinks the arranzements as to purchases much 
better and more satisfactorily carried out than they 
would be if made under the advice of persons indi- 
vidually interested, 9172.—Particulars of the modes 
of examination into the value, character, &e. of a 
book now adopted before it is purchased, 9173.— 
Witnesshas himself chiefly prepared the lists of trans- 
actions of societies’ memoirs, &c. 9174.—There are 
at present in the Museum nearly four times as many 
works of this description as there were in 1837, 7b. 
— Considers this branch one in which the Museum 
is infinitely superior to any other library, 7b.— 
Purchases a great many but not all the transactions 
of societies, very few are presented, 9176,— 
The new Copyright Act repealed the old one, 9181. 
—Newspapers not received by copyright, although 
due under that Act, 9182.—They are sent in from 
the Stamp Office at the end of every three years, 
#h.—This inconvenient on account of the difficulty 
of making sets complete, 7d. — Proposed to the 
Trustees to procure them annually ; failed in this 
because the Commissioners of Stamps were obliged 
to keep them three years, it,—Proposed at the 
same time that the Scotch and Irish newspapers 
should be sent to the Museum, but this was op- 
posed by the Trustees, although it now appears 
that rooms under the library are being prepared 
for them, ib—The place selected for newspapers 
most inconvenient ; does not know by whom it was 
selected, 9183.—Believes Sir Henry Ellis knows no 
more than witness about these arrangements, 9187. 
—Witness has not been at all consulted on the 
matter, 9188.—The spot selected very inconvenient 
because so far from the reading-room, 9190-92,— 
Has endeavoured to form a collection of such 
leading newspapers in all countries as represent 
great and influential parties, 9193. — Names of 
French, German, and American papers purchased, 
1b.—The purchase of newspapers not encouraged by 
Trustees, has therefore refrained from proceeding 
with this collection, 9194.—Usually receives the 
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foreign newspapers every six or twelve months, 
9196.—Has endeavoured to obtain copies of the 
French papers published during the early part of 
1848, but finds it very difficult to procure them, 
9201.—The price of rare and yaluable books usually 
fixed by the party offering them ; modern books are 
procured by certain reductions, varying with the 
date and country, from the published price, 9205-7. 
—Books are supplied to the Museum much cheaper 
than to any private purchaser, 9208.—Reasons for 
not giving Mr. Asher orders for books published 
since 1840 (except continuations), 9211.—Names of 
other booksellers who have dealings with the 
Museum, ib,—Has found Mr. Asher very useful in 
perfecting works, 9215.—Observations upon Mr. 
Williams’s evidence (7968-81) in reference to the 
cause of his ceasing to supply books for the Bri- 
tish Museum, 9218.—Adverts to that part of Mr. 
Williams’s evidence (7984) where he attempts to 
justify increased charges for continuations on ac- 
count of a different mode of transit and increased 
expenses, and denies its accuracy, 9220-21.—De- 
nies also that Mr. Williams had intimated his 
intention to cease to have dealings with the 
Museum on account of the trouble given, 9221. 
—Witness considers that he acted very properly 
under the circtimstances in closing the account 
with Mr. Williams, and would act in like manner 
to any bookseller who should attempt the same, 
9222—Has added, at the request of the Trustees, 
music and maps, two new classes of collection, 
9230.—The music all sent in by copyright, none 
has been purchased, 7%6.—Formerly little attention 
had been paid to the collection of music, it used to 
be sent in in parts, and sometimes only the title- 
pages, 7~-The new copyright Act the means of 
its being sent more regularly, 72.—All the great 
libraries on the Continent possess a similar col- 
lection, <b.—The music is catalogued, but the cata- 
logue is not transcribed, 9231.—It is much in 
request in reference to legal proceedings on the 
Copyright Act, 72.—The Museum contained a 
considerable number of maps, but without list or 
catalogue, except of those in the King’s Library, 
and this was done at witness's suggestion before 
any fresh purchases were made, id.—The plan of 
the King’s catalogue followed, more to save the 
time in re-cataloguing the whole, than because 
if was a good specimen, ib.—Since that time a 
grant has been made for the purchase of maps, 
and a considerable collection has been formed, 7b. 
—These have been all mounted, catalogued, and 
seographically arranged, but the transcription of 
heir titles still wanting to make them available, 
ib.—This collection still further increased by the 
number now sent in under the new Copyright Act, 
7b.—In purchasing oriental works, is principally 
assisted by Mr. Cureton, who advises as to the 
value of Arabic, Turkish, or Persian works, 9234.— 
Mr. Rieu, an assistant in the Printed Book De- 
partment, who has a considerable knowledge of 
works in these languages, also assists in their selec- 
tion, 2.—Adverts to a remark of Mr. Cureton in 
his evilenee, that he considered witness too strict 
as {to prices in reference to a particular sale, and 
justifies the deduction complained of, 7b.—In re- 
spect of works in the Chinese language, has the 
assistance of Mr. Prevost, who catalogues the 
books; Mr. Watts, who knows the language, and 
Mr. Birch, in the Antiquity Department, 9235.— 
The connexion with China has caused considerable 
accessions of works in that language; the Queen 
has made a magnificent present of Chinese books ; 
Dr. Morrison’s library has been purchased by the 
Government and added to the Museum, 9236.— 
Two of the works in Dr. Morrison's collection sup- 
posed to have been manuscripts, and, as such, 
claimed and transferred to Sir Frederic Madden's 
charge, were, upon examination, found to be really 
printed books, with some worthless manuscript 
notes, 7l.—Did not submit the Oriental works 
printed at Constantinople to the Sub-committee ; 
the books not being individually expensive, 9237.— 
These purchases all made subject to the approval 
of the Trustees, and this is understood by the parties 
sending them, 7b.—Observations in reply to the 
evidence respecting the binding of books for the 
library, 9238-43.—Distinguishing colours are used 
for works on different subjects, 9244.—Thinks no 
orders have been issued by the Trustees, limiting 
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the cost of binding expensive works, 9245.—The 
bills for binding all submitted tothe Trustees before 
payment, 9246.—Suggested in 1838 specimens of a 
new style of binding to the Trustees, who approved 
of them, 7b.—Observations in reply to Mr. Tomlin- 
son’s complaint (4872), of alleged inconvenience 
sustained by the scattered arrangement of the 
works, 9248-49.—Voltaire’s works are scattered 
about the house, because there are copies of 
editions in the King’s Library, in the reading- 
room, and in the library, 2b.—Statement in reply 
to that part of Mr. Collier's evidence relating to 
the cost of binding, where he objects (5120) to 
the sum spent on binding Garrick’s Plays, pre- 
suming that ali were bound in morocco, 9250.— 
—In this instance witness has acted in precisely the 
same manner as Mr. Collier has acted for Lord 
Ellesmere, and is certain at much less cost to the 
Museum, 9251.—This question being one involving 
some expense, with specimens of the proposed 
binding, submitted to and sanctioned by the Trus- 
tees, 2b.—Denies that any special favour is shown 
to persons applying for books, as stated by 
Mr. Soane (4628), 9257.—Applications for books 
from the Grenville Library not encouraged, because 
the books are not arranged; but any persons re- 
quiring them for a special purpose, would have 
them, if possible, delivered 76—The refusal of 
Mr. Soane’s application (4528) for a copy of the 
Roxburgh Ballads was, because some of them 
were loose and could not be delivered out in that 
state; they were at once repaired, and might have 
been delivered out next day if they had been 
applied for, 7b—No further progress has been 
made in arranging the Grenville Library since 
witness’s examination on the 6th February (4231), 
9260, 
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ness adverting to Mr. Doubleday’s'’ evidence 
(5777), asserting that ‘among the gentlemen em- 
ployed in the Printed Book Department, there is 
not one versed in the literature of physical science, 
in the sense in which a naturalist should be versed 
in it,” states that he considers the latter part of 
the answer inferring that works are purchased 
at an increased cost on this account, implies a 
censure upon witness as Keeper of Printed Books, 
9262-63. 
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dence in reply to certain parts of Sir Frederick 
Madden’s complaints of deficiencies in the library, 
§270-85.—Observations upon Mr. Bennett’s evi- 
dence approving of the introduction into the 
library of a person acquainted with tbe literature 
of science (6088). Cannot understand how an 
assistant in the Botanical Department can judge 
what a national library ought to be more than any 
other people, 9287.—In reply to Mr, Turner’s state- 
ment, thatin respect of archeological works the 
Museum Library was 10 years in arrears, produces 
a letter from Professor Welcker, of Bona, a man of 
European reputation, designating the collection of 
archeological works in the Museum as rich, and in 
many cases uniquely rich, 76.—Denies that the 
description of the Bayeux Tapestry was purchased, 
as alleged (6101), in accordance with Mr. Corney’s 
suggestions, 9292—Dates when the two copies 
now in the Museum were purchased, 7.— Dr. 
Biber’s (8772) complaint, that three out of the 
eight parts of the ‘History of the Jesuits” 
are not in the Museum, and that one of those 
wanting is the second volume of the sixth part 
by Cordara; may be answered simply that Cor- 
dara died without writing the second part, 9293.— 
The Museum possesses five out of the seven volumes 
of which the collection consists, of these three were 
bought by witness, two were already in the library, 
and the remainder cannot be procured, 7b.—This 
work which Dr. Biber thinks there would be no 
difficulty in procuring, and which no gentleman 
who paid much attention to Romish literature 
would probably be without is, according to Ebert 
and Brunet, a very rare book, and difficult fo pro- 
cure perfect, i.—Schoell’s “* Actes du Congres de 
Vienne,” which Dr. Biber said (8772) was not in 
the library, is really there and entered inthe cata- 
logue under Vienna, Congress; he would have 
found it with a eross-reference to Svhoell; it has 
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been in the Museum since 1842, 9294.—Another 
entry of Dr, Biber’s in Libri Desiderati, Kluber’s 
“« Acten des Vienner Congresses,” had likewise been 
in the Museum long since previously, 7/.—‘* Wahr- 
heit aus Jean Paul’s Leben” was bought by witness, 
but the suggestion in the Libri Desiderati by the 
Doctor was under ‘‘ German Romance,” by Christian 
Otto, which is not the fact, 7z—Could not get the 
continuations of the 82 volumes in the library of the 
“Ami de la Religion,” and did not feel justified in 
purchasing the whole work; waited until 1842, and 
then bought from 83 to 112; the work is now kept 
up, 6.—The numbers from 83 to 112 still deficient, 
and cannot be procured, 9295.—The Minutes of 
the Methodist Conference, from 1744 to 1824, have 
been many years in the Museum, with a note at 
the end of the last volume that no more were pub- 
lished, meaning no more of that set and size. Of 
the smaller size, those for 1826 to 1833, 1837 to 
1839, and 1842 to 1848, were sent in by copyright, 
and the omissions were the evasions of that Act, 
9297,—The Reports of the National Society also 
imperfect from the same cause, evasion of Copy- 
right Act, 7%.—The Quarterly and Edinburgh Re- 
views, reported by Dr. Biber as incomplete, not 
really so, but only misplaced by readers in the 
reading-room, and could not be found when wanted, 
9298-99.— Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, of 
which also Dr. Biber complains as incomplete; this 
book also kept in the reading-room, and from 
similar causes could not be found when asked for, 
9299.—The last entry by Dr. Biber, in the registry 
of Libri Desiderati, was made on the 19th of last 
month, notifying the want of a good Concordance 
to the Vulgate version of the Bible, and that a 
portable and very complete one had within these 
few years been published in Paris, in | vol., 8vo, 
ib.—Knows of no such book; believes a complete 
Concordance in a portable form would be in so 
small a type as to be useless, .—But a Concord- 
ance was published in 1838, in large 4to, by Du- 
tripon, and added to the library in 1839, and is 
probably that referred to by Dr. Biber, 7b.—Re- 
ferring to Mr. Bruce’s evidence (6447) relative to 
the incompleteness of certain works, and imputing 
neglect on the part of those having charge of the 
library, denies that it is possible altogether to pre- 
vent such accidents, and instances similar defects 
in the Banksian Library, which Dryander was not 
able to prevent even in his smaller and more special 
collection of books, 9302-04.—Mr. Bruce also com- 
plains that Archbold’s Bankruptcy is imperfect ; 
there are in the Museum the second, fifth, and 
seventh editions, and the third edition imperfect, 
9305.—This book should have come in by copy- 
right, and the question is, is a third edition neces- 
sary? if not necessary, why should any money be 
spent upon such a purpose ? 2.—* Arithmetic made 
easy,” the next work mentioned. Thevalue of this 
work may be known by its title, and known as one 
not worth purchasing to complete, i—Of Aber- 
erombie’s “ Martial Achievements,” the complaint 
is not that the work is incomplete, but that the 
duplicate is not made perfect, 9305-6.—Evidence 
explanatory of some portions of the evidence com- 
plaining of defects in the reading-room, 9309.— 
Believes the defects mostly complained of have 
not been defects of the system, but of the reader or 
persons attached to the library, .—The want of 
room to consult the catalogue one great difficulty ; 
there is neither room for the readers, nor space 
whereon to lay the volumes, ib.— Suggested, in 
1837, as some mitigation of the evil complained of, 
that the lower shelves should be fitted up with flaps 
or desks, on hinges, on the side of the reading- 
room exposed to a good light, 7.—This plan 
has been adopted as atrial, and they are now in 
use, and no inconvenience has been experienced, 
ib.—The next great difficulty is having only one 
copy of the catalogue in the reading-room for the 
use of the readers, 7).—At present there are only 
two marked catalogues, that in the library, and the 
other for the use of readers in the reading-room, 
ib,—Propose to the Trustees in 1846, that three 
copies should. be marked, 7b.—Believes that if 
there had been better accommodation for the 
readers, and another copy of the marked cata- 
logue, many of the complaints against the cata- 
logue; itself would never have been made, 9310. 
—Recapitulation of some of the evidence, showing 
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that want of room, and want of facilities of access 
to the catalogue, were subjects most complained 
of, 9311-12.—A second copy of the catalogue could 
not now be placed in the reading-room without 
abridging the convenience of the readers, 9313-14. 
To make room for another copy a table must be 
removed, which lessens the accommodation by 
eight or ten persons, 9316.—Knows of no means of 
removing these complaints, 9317.—The reading- 
room, under the superintendence of the Principal 
Librarian, but does not think he has made any 
communication to the Trustees upon the subject, 
9318.—Additional room cannot be obtained ; can- 
not call it a fault in any one, the great increase of 
acquisitions being the cause of it, 9321—Obser- 
vations in reply to those witnesses who have de- 
scribed the catalogue as being out of alphabetical 
order, and denying that such is the case, 9322.— 
Considers the catalogue in use in the reading-room 
is arranged in perfect alphabetical order ; the cata- 
loguer strictly desired to preserve this arrange- 
ment, 9323-4. — The entries are in as perfectly 
alphabetical order as a catalogue can be, 9325. — 
The re-arrangement of the titles, when the page 
becomes too crowded to preserve this order, causes 
great trouble, 7b.—The expediency of printing the 
titles on slips, as suggested by Mr. Croker, has 
been under consideration by the officers of the 
library, and is advocated by one of them, 9328-31.— 
Reeapitulation of Mr. Croker’s suggestion, 9332.— 
This suggestion worthy of consideration, but there 
are practical difficulties connected with it which 
witness thinks will counterbalance its advantages, 
9333.—Apart from the expense there are two diffi- 
culties which he does not think can be overcome, 
viz., the damage to the paper on which the slips 
would be pasted, and the greatly-icreased bulk 
which would be occasioned thereby; a 50-volume 
catalogue, with pasted titles, would run into 150 
volumes, 9336.— 
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Croker’s plan is to form a catalogue out of separate 
printed slips, to be pasted alphabetically on blank 
leaves, 9340.—Mr.Croker contemplated carrying out 
this arrangement by using the present catalogue, and 
witness’s objection was not to the plan itself, but to 
the difficulty of carrying it out with this limitation, 
ib.—Further explanation respecting this proposal, 
with examples illustrative of its operation, 9342.— 
The difficulty of altering the juxtaposition of the 
titles a serious objection to the plan; many entries 
depend for explanation upon some preceding entry, 
and if the present arrangement be disturbed they 
will be useless unless recatalogued, 9348.—Objects 
also to using the present catalogues for this pur- 
pose, such a course being in direct opposition to 
Mr. Baber’s report of 1834, and the resolution of 
the Trustees to compile a new catalogue, 7b.—Ex- 
tract of Mr. Baber’s report here referred to, 7b.— 
The difficulties mentioned in this report of making 
a good catalogue from the materials then prepared 
on account of the want of uniformity in entering the 
titles greatly increased since that time; what was 
objectionable then is still more objectionable now, 
as all the titles entered since 1839 have been drawn 
up according to the rules upon a totally different 
plan from before adopted, 7b.—Any attempt, there- 
fore, to combine in one catalogue titles prepared 
under such different circumstances must cause great 
confusion, 7%.—Example of the practical difficulties 
in entering Aristotle or Ariosto in accordance with 
Mr. Croker’s proposal, 7b.—It would be altogether 
impossible to use or to understand a catalogue 
prepared from such materials, 9349-50.—Opinion 
upon this plan of printing the titles separately, but 
taking only the titles of the new catalogue, 9352.— 
Without referring to the expense, which would be 
enormous, thinks the increased thickness by pasting 
the titles would be a serious inconvenience, but the 
thickness would be still further increased by spacing 
out the titles to make room for future additions, 
ib.— The inconvenience experienced in entering 
additions to the present catalogue would also be 
felt in the case of printed slips, 9353.—Increasing 
the space between each entry partially removes 
this evil, but this increases the number of volumes, 
and also the greater probability of their disar- 
rangements, 9354.—The want of accommodation 
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volumes, 9355.—The reading-room would not con- 
tain even: one catalogue prepared in accordance 
with this plan without displacing more books from 
the shelves of the readimg-room, 7b.—Comparative 
advantages of a manuscript and printed catalogue, 
7b.—Can tell within a yard or two what room the 
new catalogue will take, but cannot tell within 10 
or 20 yards what space a catalogue prepared ac- 
cording to Mr. Croker’s plan would require, 7b.— 
Has had this plan under consideration, but has not 
come to any decision upon the subject ; it is one well 
worthy the consideration of the Commissioners and 
the Trustees, 7.—It would be an enormous under- 
taking, and cost an enormous sum of money, and 
after all may fail for reasons not now foreseen, 2b. 
— Declines to venture upon the responsibility 
of advising its adoption, 7b.—Is quite decided, how- 
ever, in opposing the use of the old titles for this 
purpose, 7b.—If it should be attempted, and the 
titles prepared for the new catalogue used, some hun- 
dreds of thousands of them ean be printed immedi- 
ately, 16.—The plan could not be tried without great 
difficulty, and on that account does not recommend 
it; does not see any difficulties other than those 
mentioned; but many difficulties not even suspected 
may arise and prove insurmountable after a large 
sum of money and great labour has been bestowed 
upon it, 9356.— If it is considered desirable to try 
the plan. so that the public might form their opinion 
upon it, the article “‘ Academy” would afford a good 
test of its feasibility, and witness having the titles 
can arrange and have them ready for the printer 
in a week, 9357.—This head a most difficult one, 
but the better for a trial on that account, as the real 
difficulties would be more quickly felt, 9358.—The 
Separation of the catalogues of the King’s Library 
and of the Grenville Library from the general cata- 
logue would prove inconvenient to readers; Mr. 
Croker has observed upon the inconvenience of 
having to consult two catalogues, 9360.— One of the 
reasons for preparing the new catalogue was to 
obviate the necessity of consulting more than one, id. 
—Observations upon the evidence of witnesses 
complaining of the difficulty of consulting a cata- 
logue partly in print and partly in manuscript, con- 
trasted with those who, on the other hand, found 
no inconvenience in consulting a catalogue of this 
description, 9361.—Believes that those who are 
opposed to a manuscript catalogue have never seen 
a good one, 7b.—Attributes many of the complaints 
of the difficulty of finding works in the catalogue to 
want of attention on the part of those consulting it, 
and instances witnesses who have had as much 
difficulty in findmg works in the printed as in the 
manuscript portion, .—Want of room in the read- 
ing-room the principal objection to placing therein 
copies of the 1819 catalogue, and of the catalogues 
of the Royal and Grenville libraries, with the press 
marks, as a temporary measure until the new eata- 
logue is completed, 9362.—There is the further 
difficulty of variety of arrangement in these several] 
catalogues, and the trouble and inconvenience which 
would be occasioned by any misplacement of the 
press marks, 72b.—Does not think such a plan would 
answer, 72.—Further reasons for this opinion, 7b,— 
Description of the press-mark, its aim and end, 
9363.—Sees no reason to relieve readers from giving 
the press-marks with the titles of books they want, 
9365.—-Considers it an arrangement naturally re- 
sulting from placing a catalogue at the disposal of 
readers, 7b.—A catalogue not necessary in the 
reading-room at all, if readers are allowed to have 
books by merely writing down the title of the book 
they want, regardless of size, date, edition, or other 
particulars, 2b.—Statement of several objections 
made to the rule as to the press-marks, 26,—In- 
conveniences occasioned by readers not comply- 
ing with the rules laid down for their guidance, 
9365-6. — Complains particularly of the conduct 
of Mr. Carlyle in violating the rules and encou- 
raging an attendant to do the same, 9366-7.— Con- 
siders it objectionable to allow the attendants in 
the reading-room to do such work for the readers as 
the rules require from the readers themselves, think- 
ing the time so spent is lost to the public and to the 
other readers, 9370.—In no museum in the world is 
so much attention showed and such facilities granted 
to readers as in the British Museum, 9373.—Perhaps 
greater assistance is granted in foreign museums to 
individuals, but such an amount of assistance to 


so great a number is nowhere afforded, 9374.— 
As a stranger, visited the library at Paris, and met 
with scant assistance, but when witness avowed his 
name, he was overpowered with civilities, 76.— 
Special assistance afforded by the assistants of the 
library to persons of eminence, reported in their 
diaries, if much of their time is occupied, 9376.— 
Witness objects very much, that so much of Mr. 
Watts’s time is taken up by readers; that gentle- 
men has always performed his duties with great 
diligence and attention, but he has himself com- 
plained that too much of his time has been so 
occupied, 9379.—Such a complaint made (4191, 
7479), in reference to the supply of books to the 
Manuscript Department, 9380-81.—Does not think 
it unreasonable to require of a reader to note down 
the book he wants, and at the same time to indicate 
where it may be found,: 9383-85,.—This arrange- 
ment a saving of time to the reader, 9386.—Hypo- 
thetical statement explanatory of the proceedings 
adopted in procuring books with and without press~ 
marks, showing the benefits of the system, 9387.— 
It saves not only the time of the attendants, and 
consequently of the reader, but it is also the means 
of avoiding innumerable sources of error and mis- 
understanding, 9388.—The press-mark a help, also, 
in finding books, when the ticket is written in a 
bad hand, 9389.—The press-mark further useful, 
if rightly given, when an author’s name is misspelt, 
as it guides the attendant to the spot where the 
book wanted is to be found, 9390.—Welby on 
Spirits and Apparitions (Soane, 4262), Head’s 
Home Tour (Dodd, 4617), and 13 or 14 books 
spread over a long time, according to Mr. Soane 
(4580), the books said to have been lost, 9392.— 
‘‘ Welby” was missing upon the removal of the 
library in 1838; ‘ Head” reported missing by 
witness in 1838, and from witness’s report in May, 
1838, it appears that about 60 volumes were 
missing, %.—These volumes all small, modern, and 
trumpery books, but witness considered it right to 
attempt to prevent this system of plunder in future, 
ab.— To effect this, suggested to the Trustees the 
system now complained of, and the result shows 
the benefits arising from it, no such losses having 
since occurred, 7.—The rule requiring readers to 
take back the books, adopted in 1838, subsequent 
to the adoption of the rule respecting the press- 
marks, 9393.—The regulation respecting the press- 
marks introduced in 1836, in Mr. Baber’s time ; 


this regulation ensures an earlier delivery of the 


books to readers, but does not afford any additional 
security, 9396.—The regulation objected to by Mr. 
Turner is that imposing upon the readers the 
return of the bocks, 7.—This system has answered 
perfectly, 2—For the greater security of the books, 
the library at the end of every four months is 
closed, and the registers examined to see if any 
books are deficient, i.—Regulation No. 4, an ef- 
fectual security ; ifone book out of a number is not 
returned with the others, the deficiency, if not dis- 
covered at the time, must be found out soon after- 
wards, 9397.—For the greater security of the books 
in the library, it has been considered expedient to 
place the officers of the Museum under the same 
rules as strangers in respect of procuring books, 
9398.—Description of the old system, and defects 
thereof, ib—N oncompliance with the existing regu- 
lations by the officers, rendered a new and more 
stringent system necessary, %.—Mr. Baber admitted 
the necessity of a new arrangement, and had it 
under consideration when he left the Museum, but 
did not remain to carry out his views, 9400.— 
Thinks there is no record of Mr. Baber’s Opinion 
upon this subject, 7&.— Observations upon Mr. 
Gray's evidence in reference to the difficulties com- 
plained of in procuring books from the library, 
9402.—Since 1845 a register has been kept of the 
time each reader keeps the books issued out to 
him, 9403.—By this, if a book is lost, witness is 
enabled to see to whom it was last issued, 7b.— 
This book no impediment whatever in giving out 
the book asked for from the library, 2.—Mr. Gray’s 
preference of the old system, on account of the 
great facility for getting books, attributed to his 
being formerly employed in the room containing 
the Banksian Library, comprising the works on 
natural history most in use by him, 9405.—Know- 
ledge of the localities therefore necessary to judge 
of the force of the complaints against the present 
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system, ib.— Adverts to the plan of Mr. Waterhouse, 
of keeping a register of the press-marks of all the 
books he requires, by which considerable time is 
saved, and suggests its adoption by those gentle- 
men of the establishment, who complain of delay 
in getting books, 76.—The want of a catalogue by 
these gentlemen, may be compensated by making 
out a list of the 300 or 400 books usually required 
by them for the purpose of carrying on their scien- 
tific studies, 9406.—-Adverting to Mr. Hawkins’ 
evidence, who has stated (8289), ‘‘that he does not 
now send for books from the library, on account of 
the delay which takes place,” exhibits a return, 
showing that at that time there were six volumes in 
the Antiquity Department, 9408.—Examples of the 
trouble and delay sometimes cansed by giving 
erroneous descriptions of the books wanted, 9410. 
—Complains of the refusal of officers of the Mu- 
seum to give up books applied for by readers in 
the reading-room, 7b.—Correspondence with Mr. 
Hawkins upon this subject, %.—Never brought 
this matter under the notice of the Trustees, en- 
deavoured to do the best he could without resorting 
to them, 76.—Particular instance described of in- 
convenience occasioned by the neglect of some 
officer of the Antiquity Department failing to com- 
ply with the rules for returning books, 9411-12. 
—Has submitted to these inconveniences, wish- 
ing to avoid making a formal statement to the 
Trustees, but thinks it right, when gentlemen who 
are themselves the cause of the evil, end com- 
plain of defective management on witness’s part, 
to state the cause, 9414.—Objects to the ad- 
mission into the library of attendants from the 
other departments, 9416.—These persons consult 
the catalogue of the library, and not that of the 
reading-room, 9417.—Observations upon the con- 
tradictory nature of the evidence relative to the 
binding of books for the library, 9418-28.—Mr. 
Cunningham’s objection to half binding (4860), on 
account of the paper sides, does not apply to the 
half-bound books in the library, inasmuch as they 
have cloth sides, 9419.—Mr. Collier objects to the 
practice of binding several volumes in one, which 
witness has adopted to save expense, 9421.— 
Observations upon the charges made by the binder 
of the House of Lords, for binding their Sessional 
Papers presented to the Museum, 7.— Denies 
the accuracy of the statements in Mr. Gray’s 
pamphlet respecting the books bound for the library, 
both as to the numbers and cost, 9421-5. 
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dence explanatory of the former and present plan 
of taking the number of readers in the reading- 
room, to show the uncertainty of the earlier plan, 
and consequently the inaccuracy of the evidence 
grounded upon them, as to the non-increase of 
readers, 9429.—The returns of tickets issued may 
be relied upon, 9430.—The temporary admissions 
ought to be excluded in making the comparison, 
and the numbers would be as 2880 in 1838, to 3049 
in 1848, 9432.—The temporary admissions granted 
by witness are for one day only, under special cir- 
cumstances mentioned at the time, 9435.—The 
tickets nominally granted for six months, but many 
readers regularly attend whose tickets are several 
years old, 9439.—A renewed ticket, when required, 
is granted as a matter of course, upon the presenta- 
tion of the old one, 9440.—The 3049 tickets issued 
in 1848 includes those who specially applied for 
tickets, but not those who attended without having 
renewed their tickets, 9442.— Thinks a greater 
number of books are delivered out daily for the use 
of the reading-room than formerly, 9446.—Attri- 
butes the slight increase in the number of readers 
to defective accommodation, bad ventilation, bad 
light, noise, &c., 9447.—Other causes are also in 
operation, tending to the same result, the increase 
of other libraries, as those of King’s and Univer- 
sity Colleges, and of learned societies and clubs, 
1b,— The greatest restriction now enforced as to 
the production of particular books and manuscripts, 
and the lengthened hours at which the reading- 
room is opened, by preventing the necessity, in 
many cases, of a second attendance, all combine 
to keep the numbers from greatly increasing, 7d. 
—Agrees with Sir Henry Ellis that accommoda- 
tion cannot be conveniently afforded for more than 
168 persons at one time, 9452-3.— The old rule, 
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limiting the supply of four books at once not now 
abided by, 9455.—This relaxation cannot be con- 
tinued if many readers required such numbers as 
Mr. Soane and Dr. Biber have occasionally done, 
wb.—Dr. Biber has had, on one occasion, .261 vo- 
lumes, kept from day to day, for his own use, ib.— 
Observations explanatory of the course pursued in 
procuring periodical publications, and transactions, 
in reference to the complaints of the length of time 
allowed to elapse before they are accessible to the 
public in the library, 9460.—Such of these works 
as come in by copyright, are not due under the 
Act until one month from their publication, ib,— 
Some periodicals are sent unbound into the reading- 
room ; the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews are 
sent in as published, 9464.—The French periodicals 
are sent in every three months, ib.—Inconyenience 
anticipated if the rules now in force are relaxed, 
%,—Has attempted to protect unbound books by 
temporary covers, but without success, 9467,— 
Has used leaf-holders for foreign works, which 
come in only in small livraisons, with like results, 
9469-74.—The time of placing periodicals in the 
reading-room left to witness’s judgment, the Trus- 
tees having made no rule upon the subject, 9477. 
—There is no library in the world where books are 
given out so soon as in the Museum, 9479.— 
Considers they are given out much too soon, 9480. 
—The British Museum Library not intended to 
supply the periodicals of the day; thinks scien- 
tific persons, who want to consult them for par- 
ticular purposes, should purchase them themselves, 
9481.—Formerly thought all works should be placed 
as early as possible in the library; is now of a 
different opinion, 9483.—The accommodation of 
persons attending for the purpose of recondite re- 
search greatly curtailed by the number who attend 
for the purpose of reading periodicals and journals, 
9483-84. — Early information upon all subjects, 
whether literary or scientific, would be better af- 
forded in the libraries of societies and clubs, 9485. 
—In Berlin and some other places select reading- 
rooms are provided, 9486.—Has long since suggested 
a similar arrangement for the Museum, id. — 
Does not think this operates injuriously upon those 
persons who cannot provide themselves with these 
publications. Accommodation should be provided 
elsewhere for them, 9487.—Thinks the proper and 
legitimate use of a public library like the Museum 
is to provide and preserve expensive and rare works, 
9488.—Considers it essential to have one collection 
of periodical publications complete, as books of 
reference for past transactions, rather than for im- 
mediate consultation, 9491.—Has never made any 
distinction whatever between literary and scientific 
journals, 9494.—Thinks, upon the whole, scientific 
journals are not more expensive than literary ones, 
9496.—Objects to an early delivery of works in 
numbers, because the plates get damaged and the 
work soiled or torn, b.—The books in the reading- 
room were selected from observing which were 
most in request, 9500.—Has placed as many books 
in the reading-room as can be obtained by readers 
without using a ladder, which is objected to, as 
causing noise and disturbing other readers, ib,— 
Mr. Cunningham desired to have the Parliamentary 
Papers removed from the reading-room, to make 
room for other works, and witness, at one time, 
desired to do so, but was dissuaded from this 
purpose by Mr, Cates, who stated that these 
papers were so much in request that their re- 
moval would cause considerable increased trouble, 
ab, These papers are retained until the close of 
each Session, and then sent bound to the 
Museum, 9501-3.—They are piaced in the 
reading-room as soon after their delivery as 
they are stamped and registered, 9504. — Con- 
siders that some improvement might be made 
in the books of reference in the reading-room, but 
it is difficult to make a selection, as none have been 
placed which were not, at some time or other, 
greatly in request, 9505.—Mr. Cooley complains 
(4765) of a Sanscrit dictionary not being there ; 
witness objects to placing such a work there, be- 
cause it is not one in common request, i—Mr. 
Soane again complains of the want of dictionaries, 
(4591), and specifies “ Facciolati,’ but there are 
three editions of this work (‘ Forcellini,’’ not 
“ Facciolati’’) in the reading-room, 7b.—Specifica- 
tion of the various dictionaries in the reading-room, 
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ib. — Referring to the complaint that the worst 
editions of works are placed in the reading-room, 
explains that large editions ave selected, because 
less likely to be mislaid than smaller copies, but 
that the superior editions are always produced from 
the library if called for, 9506—Mr. Turner wants a 
complete set of the Byzantine writers in the hbrary, 
and Muratori’s works, for the reading-room, 9506-7. 
—Observations upon the hours at which the reading- 
room is kept open to the public, 9510.— A register 
has been kept by witness’s request of the num- 
ber of readers and number of books called for since 
the extension of time, 7b.—Thinks the hours of 
attendance in the library might be lessened with- 
out causing any great dissatisfaction, 9514. — 
Thinks the attendants of the Museum are over- 
worked, but not the officers, 9516.— Although 
evening attendance in the reading-room could be 
granted with safety by lighting the room from 
without, yet witness, considering how little the ex- 
tension now granted is availed, cannot believe it 
is generally wanted, 9517.—Doubts whether the 
attendance would be sufficient to warrant the ex- 
periment of an evening admission, 9518.— Pro- 
viding a separate room for the catalogue close to the 
reading-room would facilitate reference and be a 
great improvement, 9519.—If a new reading-room 
is made, a catalogue-room should also be made close 
to it, ib.—Is favourable to the appointment, under 
certain restrictions, of a person to act as a clerk of 
reference, to whom persons might apply for in- 
formation as to works in the Museum, 9520.—A 
common aitendant at 75/..a year could answer 
nearly all the questions submitted to him, 7.—He 
would answer either from his own knowledge, or 
from information easily attainable, 9521.—Thinks 
the existing regulations of the reading-room so 
simple, that readers can easily understand what is 
expected of them, 9522.— A man capable of 
answering any inquiries, and speaking several 
languages, and one able to give information about 
books, is most needed in the reading-room, 7b.— 
The staff of the library is now composed of one 
Assistant Librarian, 17 assistants, 30 attendants, 
three regular transcribers, and six extra transcribers, 
9524.—Explanation of the return, showing varia- 
tions between the present staff and that of 1847, 
9525.— The Assistant Librarian assists witness 
generally, taking charge of the copyrights, and 
giving work to the binder, 9528.—Of the 17 assist- 
ants (when the situations are all filled up), eight 
are employed upon the catalogue, three upon the 
several catalogues of music, maps, and Chinese 
books, one to direct the transcribing, and two to 
put up books, and the other three to catalogue the 
books purchased out of the new extra grant, 
9531.—The permanent assistants are paid 10s. a 
day, after two years 12s. a day, after five years 
215/. a year, 9534. — The supernumerary assist- 
ants get 8s. 9d. a day tor each day actually em- 
ployed, and, by a recent regulation, three guineas a 
week after five years’ service, 9535.— They have 
within the last few days memorialized the Trustees, 
upon the unequal rate of increase, as compared 
with that granted to the permanent assistants, 
9536.— Witness not consulted by the Trustees 
respecting these alterations, 7%.—Has at various 
times represented to the Trustees, that both perma- 
nent and temporary assistants were inadequately 
paid, 9537.— Particular cases of hardship from 
this cause described, 9539.—Also a statement of 
the duties and qualifications of these gentlemen, 
ib.—Comparison of former and present establish- 
ment of the library, showing that, while the duties 
have largely increased, the remuneration afforded 
is less than formerly, i.—Suggests that Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Watts should be made Assistant Libra- 
rians, with salaries of 4002. a year, or increasing 
up to that amount, 9540.—The mode of paying 
both permanent and temporary assistants requires 
revision, especially in respect of the library which 
is peculiarly situated, ib.— Received no answer 
from the Trustees to his remonstrance on behalf of 
Mr. Jones; an alteration was made, but no reply 
accorded, 9542-43.—Mr. Bullen, an extra assistant, 
another instance of loss of salary by promotion, 
9545.—Vorwarded to the Trustees this gentleman’s 
letter, setting forth this grievance, but received no 
reply, 9545-47.—Has applied to the Trustees, and 
succeeded in obtaining increased remuneration for 
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the transeribers, 9554. —Had an interview with the 
Trustees upon this subject, and explained fully 
how badly they were paid, 9555.—From 25s., their 
pay was increased to 32s., with a further increase, 
in certain cases, up to 36s. a week, 7% —The extra 
transcribers get 32s. a week for every day actually 
employed, 2b,— The permanent attendants are 
divided into classes and paid at three several rates ; 
the supernumerary attendants at per diem, without 
increase for length of service, 9557—Attendants, 
on promotion, occasionally suffer some loss, from 
the same case as before mentioned, in respect of the 
promotion of assistants, 2—Objects to the pro- 
motion by the Trustees, without any cause assigned, 
of supernumerary attendants over all the others 
into the 1st class, 9559.—When witness has been 
consulted (except in one instance, and the devia- 
tion was then upon sufficient grounds), always 
recommends promotion by seniority, z—The duties 
of the three classes of attendants are all alike, their 
salaries varying in each class, 9561.—Remonstrated 
with the Trustees upon the deviation from the rule 
of succession by seniority, but his remonstrance 
was returned by the Trustees, because they had 
nothing to do with the appointments, 9567.—Wit- 
ness’s remonstrance was not in respect of an 
appointment, but that a junior attendant should 
have been promoted over the heads of others to 
perform precisely the same duties, 7b. —Thinks 
promotion should be by seniority, 9569.—-Promotion 
dependent upon the Principal Trustees, but witness 
does not believe that upon the occasion ‘above 
referred to, the Principal Trustees knew anything 
of the matter, 9571.—The order for the promotion 
was signed by the Principal Trustees, 9572.— 
Promotions formerly made by the General Board 
of Trustees, 9574.—Witness’s remonstrance was, 
that by promoting persons out of their turn, and 
without reference to his recommendation, he*was 
deprived of the power of rewarding merit, 9576.—~ 
Withholding from the head of a department this 
privilege, increases his difficulty, 9577. The 
transcribers’ rate of pay has been’ so increased, 
9581.—The increase has been granted since the 
presentation of their memorial to the Commis- 
sioners, 9581-82.—Thinks the transcribers should 
likewise have a fair chance of becoming assistants, 
if found deserving of promotion, 9583-84.—Their 
pay has been increased from 4s. 2d. a day, for 
every day actually employed, with an addition of 
4d. per day after five years’ service, to 32s. in- 
creasing up to 36s, a week, 9585.—The attend- 
ants of the Ist class of more than five years’ service 
will still have more than the transcribers, 9586.— 
Comparison of the statements in Mr. Gray’s pam- 
phlet, respecting the cost of binding books for 
the library, with the return to Parliament, showing 
great inaccuracies in the pamphlet, and explaining 
that the charge for binding these inserted, in- 
cludes not only books for the hbrary, but for 
every other department of the Museum, 9590.— 
Has repeatedly but ineffectually urged upon the 
Trustees the propriety of separating this account, 
9590-91. 
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ness adyertiug to his previous evidence in explana- 
tion of certain statements contained in a pamphlet 
published by Mr. Gray, begs to call the attention 
of the Commissioners to a resolution of the Trustees 
passed on the 12th of May, two days after witness’s 
Jast examination, wherein the Trustees express 
their entire approval of his conduct in not replying 
to the pamphiets, and stating that they do not con- 
sider it necessary to call upon witness for any ex- 
planation or vindication of his conduct from the 
charges contained therein, 9592.—Witness there- 
fore, unless at the especial request of the Commis- 
sioners, does not propose to offer any further 
evidence in contradiction of the statements in Mr. 
Gray’s pamphlets, 76.—The new catalogue was first 
proposed to the Trustees by Mr. Baber, on the 12th 
of April, 1834, when he enumerated the then state 
of the catalogues, 9593. — Particulars of Mr. 
Baber’s report, and of certain omissions therein, 2. 
—Mr. Horne’s reports, previous to this date, had 
reference to the classed catalogues only, 9594— 
The progress of the classed catalogue yery slow, 
from the assistants having been taken away to 
meet the demand for an alphabetical catalogue, 
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ib—Mr. Horne wes engaged by ‘the Trustees, 
independently of the officers of the Museum, 7b.— 
The classed manuscript catalogue in 12 volumes 
folio, referred to in Mr. Baber's report includes 
only the books in the King’s Library, 9595.— 
Description of the hand eatalogues and of the 
purpose for which they are designed, 9597.— 
These necessary only for the persons in the 
library, 9598.— A hand eatalogue indicates the 
locality of each book in the library, showing the 
title of a book from the place occupied, instead 
of showing the place by the title, as in other 
catalogues, 9599.—There are now none, those 
formerly made having become useless, when the 
library was re-arranged in the new buildings, 
7b.—The Trustees have sanctioned the preparation 
of a new hand catalogue, but it cannot be made 
until the general catalogue is completed, 9600.— 
The statutes of 1833 directed the catalogue to be 
full and accurate, 9602.—Particulars of Mr. Ba- 
ber’s proposal of April, 1834, respecting the 
catalogue, ib. — Details proposed by Mr. Baber 
for carrying out the foregoing plan, 7b. — Mr. 
Baber in favour of cataloguing shelf by shelf, 
26.—He also considered that 300,000: titles might 
be entered in five or six years, and that it might 
take three years more to print the catalogue, 7d. 
—Mr. Baber adverse to printing any portion of 
the catalogue until the whole was completed in 
manuscript, 9603.— He considered it essential 
that one officer should have the general super- 
intendence of the work, and become responsible 
for its proper execution, 9605.—The general prin- 
ciples here indicated were concurred in by the 
Trustees, but not the plan of execution, 9607-8.— 
Mr. Baber then directed to report as to the best 
means of preparing a complete alphabetical catalogue 
in the shortest possible time, upon the supposition 
that the three gentlemen, then employed upon it, 
could proceed simultaneously, 9609.—Particulars of 
this report, 9610.—Original plan materially de- 
parted from, inasmuch as the revision, instead 
of proceeding simultaneously as recommended, 
was indefinitely postponed, 2b.— Proceedings of 
witness in attempting to avert so important a 
change, ib. (see also page 110 of Appendix No. 10.) 
—Objected to this arrangement, because a general 
revision would still be indispensable, and that it 
would then cause greater expense and further 
delay, 9611.—Is of opinion, if the original plan and 
execution had not been departed from, that at 
the present time the catalogue would have been 
ready for printing, 2—In February, 1836, the Trus- 
tees again called for a report upon the progress of 
the catalogue, and required further separate reports 
from each person employed upon it, 9613.—Witness, 
in compliance with that request, reported on 23rd 
February, 1836, and again urged adherence to Mr. 
Baber’s plan, but nothing was done; never heard 
whether this report was even read, 7b—Extract of 
report herein referred to, 9614.—The work slowly 
progressed in this way until December, 1837, when 
he again pointed out the evils accruing from the 
deviation of the first plan, 9615.—The plan still 
adopted was that sanctioned by the Trustees in 
May, 1834, viz., employing various persons to cata- 
logue the books without insuring unity of system, 7d. 
—Under this arrangement the titles were altered 
or corrected, but the revision was not proceeded 
with, 9616.—The reviser should determine at once 
the place of each title, and as this was not done at 
the same time and by one person, it was not possible 
to preserve consistency of arrangement, ib.—Cross- 
references necessarily postponed on this account, 
ab.—Mr. Baber’s rules tor compiling the catalogue 
modified to suit the views of the Trustees, 9620.— 
Up to 1837, 60,000 titles had been prepared in ac- 
cordance with these rules, 9622.—Suggested in 
December of this year, that the titles thus prepared 
should be revised and arranged before any further 
progress was made, 2b.—Again reported in January, 
1838, urging the same request, and requesting an 
interview with the Trustees for the purpose of point- 
ing out practically from the titles themselves the 
evils resulting from a continuance of the system 
then carried on, 9625.—The 60,000 titles above 
referred to were prepared since 1834, but not re- 
vised, 9626.—The supposition therefore of the 
4Trustees that these titles did need revision are 
‘erroneous, which was corrected by witness in his 
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report of January, 1838, 9627.—Extract of report 
herein referred to, 2b.—Explanation of apparent 
contradictions in witness’s reports at pages 146, 156, 
and 169, of the Appendix, in reference to the cha- 
racter oc the labour designated therein as a revision 
of titles, 9628.—This explanation necessary from 
the same word having been used in describing two 
different descriptions of revision, 7.—The 60,000 
titles were prepared and revised according to the 
imperfect plan of 1834, but still requiring a further 
revision by actual collation of the book with the 
title before they could be put into the hands of the 
librarian to prepare the catalogue for the press, 
9628-9.—In witness’s report of January, 1838, en- 
deavoured to prevail upon the Trustees to re-consider 
the whole subject, knowing that to secure unif rmity 
and consistency, the preparation of the titles and 
their revision at the same time were absolutely essen- 
tial, 9630.—In this report, and in support of his opi- 
nions, quoted the opinions of men of great experi- 
ence, who had compiled some of the best catalogues 
extant, but no notice was taken of it, 7d.—In De- 
cember, 1838, was informed by the Secretary that 
the Trustees wanted a plan for the immediate 
printing of the new alphabetical catalogue, 7b.— 
This another and very important departure from 
Mr. Baber’s plan, 7.—On the 4th December, 1838, 
was applied to for a copy of Mr. Baber’s rules for 
the compilation of the catalogue, and was ordered 
to make them as complete as possible, and on the 
following day was applied to for a plan to print the 
whole of the catalogue, 7b.—Up to this time the 
Trustees had not interfered with the details of the 
rules, 9632-33.—The rules laid down by Mr. Baber 
and adhered to were for a strictly alphabetical cata- 
logue, and numerous cross-references, and those 
abandoned, cataloguing shelf by shelf, and com- 
pleting it in manuscript before sending it to press, 
9635.—The cross-references, however, could not 
be proceeded with until the titles were revised, 9638. 
—-Reported on 11th December, in compliance with 
the order as to printing: and on the 15th was ap- 
plied to, whether, as Keeper of Printed Books, 
witness would undertake the conducting, superin- 
tendence, and responsibility of completing the cata- 
logue and carrying it through the press, and at the 
same time was informed that no alteration in the 
rules should be made, or new rules prepared, with- 
out the sanction of the Trustees, 9639-40.—Objected 
to undertake the responsibility of this work without 
the power to make such rules as witness thought 
necessary, and suggested to the Trustees that he 
should prepare and submit a series of rules for their 
sanction ; that the rules should be printed, and that 
any alteration therein should also be printed, 9641. 
—This proposal acceded to, and the rules prepared 
by witness under this arrangement were submitted, 
altered, added to, and modified, and finally adopted, 
on 13th July, 1839, i.—In December, 1838, called 
the attention of the Trustees to the consequences 
of their then mode of proceeding, that errors in the 
titles were perpetuated, and that by not cataloguing 
shelf by shelf, all books omitted from the old cata- 
logue would also be omitted from the new one, 9643. 
—In consequence of these deviations from the ori- 
ginal plan, proposed to leave out all cross-references 
until the titles were printed, 9645.— Recommended 
this plan in opposition to his own judgment asa 
matter of expediency, considering it the best under 
the altered circumstances of the case, i——And also 
to show to the Trustees the difficulties and errors to 
which their orders led, —Mr. Baber agreed with 
witness, that it was impossible to print the catalogue 
with cross-references as soon as the Trustees ex- 
pected, and concurred with him in suggesting that 
they should be left out, 9646.— Witness’s chief diffi- 
culties were the alteration of Mr. Baber’s plan of 
April, 1834, and that sanctioned by the Trustees in 
May, 1834, and printing the catalogue before it was 
completely prepared in manuscript, 9647.—The 
cross-references given up wholly on this account, 
$648.—From 1834 to 1839, the titles were copied 
from the title-page, reserving for future considera- 
tion under what head they were to be arranged, 
9654.—This a point to be determined by the reviser, 
tb.—The rules for the compilation of the new cata- 
logue were finally sanctioned at a general meeting 
on the 13th July, 1839, and were ordered to be 
printed and circulated among the gentlemen em- 
ployed on the catalogue, $660.—A. part only of this 
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izzt, Antonio, Esq.—continued, 
resolution communicated to witness, as he discovered 
afterwards that the approval was conditional upon 
the approval of other members of the Catalogue 
Committee not at the general meeting, ib.—Obser- 
vations upon this resolution in reference to certain 
variations in the several copies received, 1.—Never 
heard that any of the Cat alogue Commitee objected 
to the rules, 9664.—Sir R. Inglis, the only mem- 
ber of the Sub-committee on Printed Books, who 
attended the general meeting of July, 1839, at which 
the rules were passed, 9467.—Was ordered at a 
Committee Meeting, on the 29th June, to prepare 
the articles “Academies” and “ Aristotle” for the 
press, in accordance with the rules, 9669.—Remon- 
strated against this order on the 5th July, and 
again on the 10th of the same month, before he re- 
ceived the minute of the 6th, which stated that the 
Trustees saw no reason for altering their determi- 
nation of having these two articles. printed and in- 
ane in the catalogue, ib.—Statement of the prac- 
tical difficulties of complying with this order, 76.— 
In July, 1839, applied for discretionary power in 
application of the rules, and was refused, 9670.— 
Was originally, and is still of opinion, that the 
Trustees ought not to have given detailed rules, but 
merely given their sanction to general principles, 
9671.—Was always of opinion that the catalogue 
could not be completed and printed by the end of 
1844, 9672.—Adverted in his report of April, 1840, 
to the defects i in the first part of the catalogue, from 
its having been pes off before the rest was 
finished, 9673.—Made two suggestions to the 
Trustees at this time to expedite the printing of the 
catalogue, but neither were attended to, 9674-5.— 
Endeavoured to ‘comply with the orders of the 
Trustees, but soon found it impossible to proceed in 
accordance therewith, on account of the enormous 
errors and expense of correcting what after all 
would be a very bad catalogue, 9679—Was then 
compelled to revert to the old plan of collating the 
books with the titles, with one person to revise them 
after they were drawn up to keep them consistent, 
1b.—Made greater progress under this plan, but not 
great enough for the Trustees, 7—Was about a 
month making trial of the pian directed by the 
Trustees ; the titles prepared during this time were 
corrected and used for the last system, 9681-82. 
The titles so prepared more defective than others, 
and an enormous expense incurred for corrections, 
9681.—Issued acircular to his assistants in January, 
1841, recapitulating all the orders he had received, 
and calling upon them for their advice and assist- 
ance to prepare a shorter plan of revising and print- 
ing the catalogue than the one then pursued, 9682.— 
Received from all his assistants an unanimous reply 
in the negative, 7.—Mr. Watts partly an exception, 
as he suggested two changes, but admitted that if 
adopted the result of his suggestions would be a 
visible falling off in that uniformity of method which 
can only be secured by the constant and effective 
superintendence of a single mind, 7—Observations 
in reply to the evidence opposed to the pri eo 
upon which the catalogue a been compiled, 
—Mr. Bruce (642 7-6431) 0 jects to “ L’ ae ie 
vérifier les dates” being pi under * Art.” 
Brunet, Ebert, the Catalocues of the Royal Library, 
of the Library of the Writers to the Signet, of the 
London Institution, and the London Library, all 
enter it under ‘“‘Art,” <b.—Mr. Cochrane objects to 
the plan of entering anonymous works, the cross- 
references, and the preference of one surname to 
another, %.—Comments upon My. Cochrane’s evi- 
dence, 7b.—(7144) first, as to the nature of his 
connexion with literature, as indicating the value of 
his opinion, 7—Secondly, in reply to particular 
cases mentioned by him as defec “ts in the catalogue, 
ib.—In advocating the entry of anonymous works 
under the principal subject, and the aiek a 
necessity for examining the contents of the book for 
ae purpose, Mr. Coch rane (7181) specifies “* Histoire 
de Abolition de l’Ordre des Templiers,” as one 
veaiiteite such a search, %.—Comments upon his 
objections, as to the mode adopted of cataloguing 
double names (7257-60), 7b.—Likewise upon his 
evidence in respect of the entries of collected works, 
2b.—A syllabus of the contents of the works col- 
lected Se ee one entry, the want of which is stated 
by Mr. Cochrane to be one of the great faults of the 
catalogue, was advocated by Mr. Baber in 1834; 
but has been abandoned by witness in future 
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volumes to accelerate the progress of the work, 
ib.—Deviated in this respect from Rule 44. The 
entry “Vander Aa,” made in conformity with 
this rule, has been much objected to, and witness 
would have altered it to agree with the latter 
volumes, but could not alter the paging, %b.— 
Did not think there was any necessity to adhere 
strictly to this rule, 9687.—Mr. Cochrane objects 
(8938) to cross-references from the authors in the 
collections to the collections themselves, 72+—The 
necessity for this arrangement shown by an ex- 
ample, 7b.—Further explanation in reference to 
Mr. Cochrane’s evidence (8927) upon this subject, 
to show the advantage of the plan of cross-refer- 
ences of collected works adopted by witness, 9688 
Mr. Cochrane next objects to the entry of Pietro 
Martire d’Anghiera, and states that, since Niceron, 
every one put it under Martyr, 9689.—This evi- 
dence incorrect, as Ginguené, in the “ Biographie 
Universelle,” Brunet, the catalogue of the Royal 
Library, Dryander, the Grenville Catalogue, the 
Biographical Dictionaries of the Society ‘forthe 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, of Rose, and of 
Chalmers, all call him Anghiera, 9690. Com- 
pares Mr. Turner’s evidence (6172) respecting the 
entry of Pope Pius the second with Mr. Bruce 
(6387-88), és show their different opinions upon this 
subject, 2b.—Contends that Voltaire is properly 
entered under Arouet, his family name, in oppo~ 
sition to Mr. Tomlinson’s objections (4872), with a 
cross-reference from Voltaire, 9691. — Has heard 
nothing in the evidence before the Commissioners 
which induces witness to think the plan of the 
catalogue might be departed from, with two excep- 
tions only, 9692.— Always advocated the entry of 
anonymous works under the first word not an 
article or a preposition, 7b.—Prefers the first word 
to the first substantive, as it obviates, “amongst 
other things, the objection which would be urged 
to the numerous entries under such words as 
«“ Account,” ‘* Narrative,” &c., 7b.—Does not think, 
however, it would be any great trouble to look under 
these heads if the arrangements were strictly alpha- 
betical, and the title of the work known, 7.— Nume- 
rous cross-references part of witness’s plan, and the 
part still adhered to, 9693.— Would have as many 
cross-references as may be required from any word 
in the title having a claim to such notice, to the 
first word, 26—This especially necessary when the 
title of the work is not well known, 76.—By atten- 
tion to this subject the interminable discussions 
upon the exceptions of Rule 34 would be avoided, 
9694.— Thinks the sooner the books are cata- 
logued shelf by shelf the better, 76—Sees no dif- 
ficult ty whatever in going back to this plan, 9696.— 
The books already catalogued at once known b 

being marked with a letter, 9697—The only in- 
convenience would be in taking down all the books 
to ascertain whether they have been catalogued or 
not, 9698.—The letter K indicates that the title 
has been drawn up on a slip, according to the 
rules, and revised and ready for being placed in 
the alphabetical order, 9699.—The loss of a slip 
the greatest misfortune that can happen in the 
compilation of a catalogue, 9700.—The slips are 
all locked up, and every precaution taken to pre- 
serve them, 9701.—Never heard that any were 
lost, 9702.—Is most desirous to finish the cata- 
logue before any more of it is printed, 9703.— 
The progress of printing has been suspended, at 
witness’s suggestion, i.— Believes there is no 
reason whatever, in completing the catalogue, to 
deviate from rules hitherto followed, 9705.— 
That when completed it will be the best catalogue 
of a large collection ever compiled. Even if it 
were not so, would not recommend that the labour 
already bestowed upon it should be all thrown 
away, ib. — There are about 500,000 titles pre- 
pared, 9706.—The Grenville Library alone is ex- 
cluded, the King’s Library and all the enormous 
additions since 1839 are catalogued upon the 
new plan, 7.—To catalogue anonymous works in 
accordance with witness’s suggestions, it would be 
necessary to go over the titles already prepared, 

and take out all the main entries of these works, 
and from the main entries would take out all the 

cross-references which have been made to these 
main entries, 9711.—Thinks in almost all cases 
the present main entries would be turned to a 
cross-references to the first word, if the first word 
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is adopted, and all the cross-references to the main 
entries would have to be altered to the new head- 
ing, 2.—Example of proposed alteration and mode 
of making it in the entry of the “ History of the 
Templars,” ib.—1s decidedly in favour of cata- 
loguing shelf by shelf. Witness has conferred 
with. his assistants upon this matter, and they all 
concur in recommending it as desirable, and that 
the work should at once proceed upon this plan, 
9714.—Thinks the alteration of the mode of cata- 
loguing anonymous works as suggested by witness 
would accelerate rather than retard the progress 
of the work, 9715.—Is certain that the rule re- 
specting these works has extended the time of 
preparing the catalogue at least one-eighth; some 
of the assistants say one-fifth, 6.—Explanation of 
the mode of entering works of which the author is 
known, but whose name is not on the title-page. 
An example in respect of a work by John Holland 
referred to by Mr. Tomlinson (4870). Such works 
would appear as anonymous with a cross-reference to 
the presumed name of author, 9719.—The History 
and Description of Fossil Fuel, &c., as entered ac- 
cording to the present rules, and as it would be under 
the rule suggested by witness, 9723.—The cross- 
references by the latter plan very simple, requiring 
no thought or reflection, 9725-6. — Any other 
system of entering anonymous works than that 
recommended by witness would confound two dif- 
ferent systems, viz., an alphabetical and a classed 


catalogue, 9728.— Observations upon the entries of 


“The State and condition of our Taxes considered,” 
and “ Reflexions sur la Requeste de Denize ou 
Nizette,” in the 8vo catalogue, as instances of en- 
tries under the subject, and examples of the defects 
of that system, 9729.—Observations upon the con- 
tradictory evidence of many of the witnesses 
against the catalogue, and still greater contradic- 
tions as to the best remedy to be adopted, ib.—-The 
suggestion of one witness to take the catalogue 
now in the reading-room and print it, is by Mr, 
Craik (5841) called quite out of the question, 9730. 
—This would be printing a catalogue compiled upon 


several different principles, 9731.—The progress of 


the new catalogue is now advanced as far as G, 
“* Gardiner,” 9733.—This catalogue, so far as an al- 
phabetical catalogue is concerned, will be com- 
plete without an index of matters, but it would 
not be so complete a catalogue as the Museum 
ought to have, without such index, 9734.—The 
Museum ought to have the means not only of 
finding the works wanted when the authors’ names 
are known, but also to have the means of knowing 
who wrote upon certain subjects. A catalogue, 
therefore, which does not afford this information 
is so far incomplete, 72.—Proposed, in 1836, to the 
Trustees to ‘prepare an index of matters to the 
alphabetical catalogue, 9736.— Observations in 
reply to several witnesses who have pointed out 
some curious entries in the catalogue, and called 
them errors, especially in reference to the question 
of having a new catalogue, 7.— Mr. Soane 
(4512, 4517) objects to the entry of “ The History 
of George Hicks” as an absurd entry, and states 
that it ought to be entered under ‘ Hicks,” 7b.— 
Also that of “Is this Religion ?” and stating that it 
ought to be entered under “ Religion,” ib.—The 
first title was written by Mr. Cary in 1836, and the 
second by Mr. Bean, a gentleman who died before 
witness came to the Museum ; but both have been 
revised by Mr. Cary, and a better authority cannot 
be found, 7b.—This and other evidence against 
similar entries brought forward as showing the ne- 
cessity for a new catalogue, 7b.—If these entries are 
wrong the new catalogue, by correcting them, will 
meet the views of this class of objectors, 7.—Mr. 
Dodd (4662-4686) complains, and complains truly, 
of want of system, and instances ‘‘ Hispania;” by 
the rules of the new catalogue the English form 
is ordered to be used, and this word will appear 
but once, and then as a cross-reference, 7.—Admits 
the advantage, if it can be done consistently, of 
breaking up long heads, such as Great Britain, 
&c. Examples of the consequence of carrying this 
system too far,7b.—In reply to Mr. Collier’s com- 
plaint (6233), that a spurious edition of “ Barnfield’s 
Poems” had been catalogued as genuine; pro- 
duces the original bill, on which“ reprint” is written, 
to show that no such mistake could have occurred, 
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9736-7.—Cause assigned for this work not being 
catalogued under Barnfield’s name, in reply to Mr. 
Collier's observation that the cataloguer was not, 
on this account, competent to his duty, 9737.—This 
an entry in the old catalogue, and is differently ca- 
talogued in the new one, ib—Similar example in re- 
spect of Melampus, a Greek author, which forms part 
of a collection, and has been catalogued asa separate 
and independent work. Both these catalogued 
under the old system—a bad system indeed—but 
there was at that time no other or better in force, 
9737.—In reply, to Mr. Collier’s evidence respect- 
ing his searches for Barnfield in two catalogues, 
in one only of which he could find it entered, ac- 
counts for two catalogues having been in the 
reading-room, one perfect and the other imperfect, 
from the necessity of taking away occasionally a 
volume of the reading-room catalogue for the pur- 
pose of making new entries, and substituting the 
corresponding volume of the old catalogue as a 
lesser evil than being without one altogether, 2.— 
By reverting to the plan of cataloguing shelf by 
shelf, additional force could be employed, but not 
under the present system, 9738.— Believes the 
catalogue to be now half finished; by proceeding 
shelf by shelf the remainder can be finished in 
much less time than the first part. Thinks three 
more assistants might be employed under this 
arrangement, but not more, 7%.—More help under 
the present plan would only cause confusion, 9739. 
Further observations in reply to the evidence com- 
plaining of faults in the new catalogue, 9740.— 
Adverts to the fact that many of these witnesses 
admit the disadvantageous circumstances attending 
the compilation of the catalogue, who yet impute 
blame to witness for faults therein for which he is 
not answerable, 2b.—Mr. Bennett (6056) objected 
to the entry of ‘*‘ A Sermon preached at the Funeral 
of Lady Mary Armyne, by J. D., M.A.,” upon the 
presumption that the M.A. upon the title meant 
Master of Arts, 9740-41.—This entry deliberately 
adopted by witness, and is an example of entries 
upon which he has explained at some length in his 
Letter to Lord Ellesmere, 9741.—Instances various 
examples of initial letters on titles to show how 
variously they may be interpreted, and consequently 
the necessity of strict adherence to the rules in en- 
tering works of this description, 974 2-.14.—T he omis- 
sion of some cross-references from ‘‘ Abbo”’ to cer- 
tain collections where his works are inserted (7453), 
caused by printing the first volume before all the 
titles were prepared, 9744.—In order to accelerate 
the progress of the catalogue the first part of the 
volume letter A was catalogued from the titles 
without examining the works. This soon aban- 
doned on account of the errors it led to, 9745.— 
Has attentively listened to all the evidence in 
favour of a finding or index catalogue, but no plan 
has been suggested which has not already been fully 
considered by witness and his assistants, and no- 
thing has been adduced to satisfy him that a short 
catalogue would be desirable, 9749.—In 1780 the 
Trustees advocated a compendious catalogue, which 
witness presumes is what is meant by an index 
or finding catalogue, and printed a catalogue 
upon this principle in two folio volumes, 76,—This 
work did not sell or give satisfaction, and in 1810 
a new catalogue was ordered to be prepared, now 
known as the octavo catalogue, 72.—This cata- 
logue a long-titled catalogue, in accordance with 
Mr Heber’s desire—no mean authority on such a 
subject—but, like its predecessor, it did not sell, 
7b.— Brunet’s opinion of this catalogue, 7b.—In 
1833 the Trustees substituted ‘‘full and accurate” 
for “compendious,” in their orders to prepare a 
new catalogue, 7b,—All authorities concur in re- 
commending a full and accurate catalogue, 9759.— 
The rules of 1839 finally ordered the new catalogue 
to be of this description, <b.—Names of several emi- 
nent persons, Trustees of the Museum, who have 
during this discussion always strongly advocated a 
full catalogue, as compared with those witnesses who 
have given evidence before the Commissioners in 
favour of an abridged catalogue, 2.—The existing 
catalogues sufficient for finding the books in the 
library ; they are far superior to those in most na- 
tional libraries, and far better than any finding 
catalogue would be, compiled in a hurried manner, 
to meet their supposed wants, 9750.—Presumes 
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that those who advocate such a catalooue desire to 
do without the new catalogue altogether, 9750.— 
An index cannot be made until the work to which 
it refers is completed, 9751.—Mr. Craik wants a 
“rough index catalogue,” begun de novo (5838- 
42), but afterwards admits (5851) that such a ca- 
talogue when done would be very imperfect and 
unsatisfactory (5895), and more defective than peo- 
ple would have anticipated, (5898) 7b. — Witness, 
with this evidence of a gentleman who has made 
catalogues, who himself wants an index cata- 
logue, cannot venture to advise the preparation of 
such a catalogue, ib.—The importance of the 
suggestions in favour of, and the objections urged 
against, an-index catalogue cannot be fully un- 
derstood without entering into particulars, 7b.— 
Proposes therefore, as Mr. Collier has entered 
more into particulars than any other witness, to 
offer some comments upon those parts of his 
evidence where he urges the compilation of an 
index catalogue, 7b.—The difficulties spoken of 
(5020) as those which witness is unable to over- 
come are not of completing a printed catalogue, 
as inferred by Mr. Collier, but of keeping up a 
printed catalogue, 9752.—In respect of the sale of 
catalogues, all experience is against it; the two 
printed catalogues of the Museum never sold; the 
Bodleian Catalogue has never sold; Dryander’s 
Catalogue and the Catalogue of the King’s Library 
both rare books, and when put up for sale fetch a high 
price, 9753.—Replying to the objection against the 
mixture of print and manuscript of the new cata- 
logue, 9754.—The additions to the library subse- 
quent to the date of printing the catalogue must be 
entered separately in manuscript as a supplement, 
and it then will become a question how often these 
supplements are to be printed, 7b.—The question 
of printing the supplements periodically open to 
objection on account of the expense, as well as on 
account of the necessity for consulting so many 
alphabets; if not printed there must be a mixture 
of print and manuscript as at present, ib.—The con- 
solidation of the several alphabets one of the prin- 
cipal reasons which determined the compilation of 
the present catalogue, 7—By printing the cata- 
logue two alphabets must necessarily be consulted, 
7b.—Reverting again to the objections to the mode 
of entering anonymous works, adduces certain 
entries in the old catalogue much after the manner 
of that recommended for the new one, as proof of 
the superiority of the plan adopted in entering 
similar works in the new catalogue, 7/.—It is 
assumed that the entries of anonymous works neces- 
sarily partake of the character of a classed cata- 
logue, denies that this is the case, and asserts that 
when they do partake of this character such entries 
are evidence of the defect of the plan, inasmuch as 
they are deviations from a strictly alphabetical ar- 
rangement, 7.—Further consideration of the sug- 
gestions to catalogue under the subject, and witness’s 
objection thereto, with examples in support of his 
opinion, 7.—Also an investigation into the evi- 
dence objecting to the entries under the word 
“ Account,” and of other entries to show the incon- 
sistencies these rules,if adopted, would result in, id. 
—With witness’s system of cross-references, Mr. 
Collier’s demand for greater facility in finding 
books would, in a considerable degree, be complied 
with, 9755—An index of subjects would afford still 
greater facilities, %b.—Mr. Collier (5051) would 
Jeave many of the difficulties above referred to to 
the discretion of the parties; but if such discretion 
be left to the people employed, there will be so 
many different principles, but if of one person only 
who is revising the titles, this evidence only amounts 
to the promulgation of consistent rules by one mind, 
7b.—Denies that the catalogue can. be corrected 
rapidly or properly without looking at the titles and 
books one by one, —Commenced the catalogue 
in 1839 by directing his assistants to do it as 
quickly as possible, and it was begun in this 
manner; but its failure was very soon apparent, 
and it was then abandoned, 9756. 
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to correct his former evidence in reference to the 
location of newspapers, which witness said were 
being prepared for by order of the Trustees without 


consultation with him, and probably without the 
knowledge of the Principal Librarian ; now finds 
that Sir Henry Ellis was informed of the arrange- 
ment, and had reported upon the subject; but the 
main fact in reference to witness’s irnorance of these 
proceedings still correct, 9757.—In reply to Mr. Col- 
lier’s statement, that 120 titles a-day can be written 
by each cataloguer, observes, that when transcribers 
were employed and paid by the entry, they could 
rarely reach this number, merely copying the titles, 
9760.—The entries here referred to were the short 
entries for the octayo catalogue, made before 
1839, 9762—Thinks if mere transcribers, copying 
short titles, and upon piece-work, could not do more 
than 120 a-day, that the preparation and drawing 
up of long titles must necessarily take up much 
more time, 9765-8.—The transcribers so employed 
worked seven hours a-day, 9766.—Is certain the 
transcribers work quite as fast and as well when 
paid by the day or week if well looked after as those 
paid according to the work done, 9769.—Delivers in 
two letters to cataloguers, of whose want of dili- 
gence witness had reason to complain, as evidence 
of the superintendence exercised over the persons 
employed upon the catalogue; has also written in 
like manner to several others, 7b.—Explanation 
of the evidence (5065) relative to the number of 
persons employed in the Printed Book Department, 
9772.—Also in reply to Mr. Collier's estimate of the 
cost of preparing a short catalogue, 7b.—Is prepared 
to prove that the cost of compiling a short finding 
catalogue up to a certain point will be more expen- 
sive than another catalogue, and that when com- 
pleted it will be good for nothing, 9774.—Compares 
the salaries proposed by Mr. Collier for the cata- 
loguers with the smaller salaries paid fo the persons 
actually employed, ib.—The cost of the persons so 
employed at the present time, excluding witness's 
salary, is not one third of the amount estimated by 
Mr. Collier, 9776.—This estimate comprises the 
salaries paid to the cataloguers only, and exclusive 
of the cost of servants and attendants, %.—Has 
furnished to the Commissioners an account of the 
expense of the department, which specifies the pay- 
ment to the persons employed on the catalogue, 
9777.—My. Collier, in estimating the number of 
entries to be included in the general ¢atalogue, 
assumes that there are “many works of'2, 3, 4, 
and 5, up to 30 and 50 volumes, which will require 
only one entry each,” and that 10,000 tracts on the 
English Civil Wars are contained in the 2,000 
volumes, whereas there are more than 20,600 tracts, 
and at least 10,000 volumes of tracts; and the 
evidence as to the number of volumes to each work 
is greatly overstated, 7?.—Calls attention to these 
statements as showing the little dependence to be 
placed upon estimates based upon such erroneous 
information, 7/.—Long titles are objected to as 
useless (5084) because it is said no bibliographer 
would be satisfied without an examination of the 
book itself, but as neither Panzer nor Brunet can 
have seen all the books they describe, but have 
taken their titles from other catalogues, this objection 
cannot be sustained, 1.—The index of English books 
in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, in- 
stanced by Dr. Maitland as a good specimen of an 
index catalogue, 7—Mr. Watts having heard that 
this index had been considered by some of the 
witnesses a model worthy of imitation, made a 
more minute examination of it, and reported the 
result by letter to witness; copy of letter re- 
ferred to, %.—Thinks those who have eulogised it so 
highly cannot have read it, 2b.—Dr. Maitland’s 
index is pointed out as a pattern for the British 
Museum, and Dr. Maitland himself points out the 
Cambridge index as an excellent imitation of his 
own, 9778.—Dr. Maitland did not propose his own 
as a model, but has spoken of it with great humility 
and treated it much worse than it deserves, but Mr. 
Colher, andother witnesses, have particularly brought 
forward this index as a pattern of what ought to be 
done at the Museum, 9780.—Mr. Collier has not 
only proposed it generally, but has compared (5103) 
particular entries, 7.—Observations in reply to the 
four instances quoted, 9780-88.—Mr. Collier has 
delivered in certain titles which he had written in 
an hour (6328), for witness’s use and criticism, 
9788,—Has no doubt whatever that these titles will 
be found extremely useful to show how books cata- 
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logued in a hurry are catalogued; witness, however, 
declined. to eriticise them himself, but delivered 
them to Mr. Jones to revise in the same way as he 
would deliver the titles of any works in the library for 
the same purpose, 2b. —Mr. Jones returned the titles 
to witness with a report.—Mr. Jones of opinion that 
the titles contain almost every possible error which 
can be committed in cataloguing books, and are open 
to almost every possible objection which can be 


brought against concise titles, 2.—Classification of 


alleged defects under 13 heads, 7.—The faults in 
these 25 titles amount to more than two in each, a 
large proportion of them being of such a character 
that the error cannot be detected without comparing 
the title with the book, 7b.—The ‘ Odyssey’ an ex- 
ample of faulty entry and of difficulty of detection, 
1b.— From this result of an experiment made by a 
gentleman of education, accustomed to research and 
acquainted with books generally, upon only 25 works 
of the most easy description, and taken from his own 
library, some idea may be formed of what a cata- 
logue would be, drawn up in the same manner by 
10 persons, of about 600,000 works, embracing 
every branch of human learning, and presenting 
difficulties of every possible description, 7b.—Mr. 
Jones concludes by stating that he conceived that it 
would be impossible to provethe inexpediency of Mr. 
Collier’s plan more effectually than he (Mr. Collier) 
had himself done, and that if he had seen these titles 
without knowing the purpose for which they were 
prepared, he should have thought the object was to 
show how nearly worthless was a catalogue of short 
titles drawn up and printed in the shortest possible 
period of time, 7b. —Detailed examination of these 
25 titles, with Mr. Jones’s remarks and witness's 
observations thereon, showing, from individual 
“entries, the faults of short titles, 9789-9840.— 
Witness’s objections to Mr. Collier’s titles grounded 
upon their incorrectness and insufficiency, that they 
are not sufficient to identify the books wanted, 9841. 
—A catalogue made on this principle would mis- 
lead, and not afford information of what books are 
in the library, 9842.—The entry of ‘‘ Odyssey ” an 
instance of one which would mislead, and that of the 
translation of the “‘ Acharnenses of Aristophanes” as 
one which could not be found, 7b.--The German “ His- 
tory of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries” 
is written so as to lead to the supposition that it 
was a work in the form of a history, instead of in 
the form of letters, 9843.—The ‘‘ Select Pieces of 
Popular Poetry, by Edward Vernon Utterson,’ de- 
fective, from not stating that it was republished 
from early printed copies in black letter, and by 
Utterson, 9846.—The entry ‘“‘ Robert Sanford, Su- 
rinam Justice,” in the old 8vo catalogue, a further 
example of the evils of short titles, 9847.—* Su- 
rinam Justice,” by Sanford an answer to a work of 
pone Byham, which the short title does not specify, 
9851.—Byham’s work wanted in the reading-room, 
but could not be found on this account, 26— Reader’s 
memorandum stating this defect, 2b.—Considers 
this a defect in the plan of cataloguing arising from 
the shortness of the title. 9853.—This an example 
of the trouble a short-titled catalogue causes readers, 
ib—Can produce many similar cases, they are 
very numerous; has seldom seen a book shortly 
and, at the same time, accurately catalogued, 9855.— 
Agrees in this respect with Professor De Morgan’s 
evidence, 9856.—Is still opposed to printing a com- 
plete catalogue of all the books in the library, 9857. 
—If at the end of 1844 a catalogue had been printed 
of all books in the library up to 1838, by the end 
of 1848, 200,000 volumes (the acces>,'ons since 
that time) would have been excluded from the 
printed catalogue, 7—And by printing the sup- 
plement, the expense would be largely increased, 70. 
—Examination of Mr. Cochrane's estimate (8920) 
of the cost of printing a short-titled catalogue of 
the Museum Library, 9858.—Considers no reliance 
can be placed upon this estimate, and that no pub- 
lisher would undertake it on the terms mentioned, 
2b,—A]l] experience against the probability of any 
profit being derived from the sale of catalogues, id. 
—A printed catalogue of all the books in the library 
would swell it to an inconvenient length, and cause 
great and useless expense, 9860.—Sugvested to the 
Trustees in. 1836 to print catalogues of books printed 
before the end of the fifteenth century, of the tracts 
of the Civil Wars, and of the tracts on the French Re- 
volution, 9860-1.—Such catalogues however should 
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be drawn up on the best plan, the cheapest in the 
end, 9862.—The manuscript catalogue should first 
be completed, i#.—A full, accurate, and completa 
catalogue of the contents of the library necessary 
in the first instance, as a foundation from which 
classed catalogues could be subsequently prepared, 
b.—Is certain that no catalogue containing all the 
books in the library, which would be fit for use, 
could be drawn up by 10 persons and printed in five 
years, 9864.—A catalogue so prepared would con- 
tain more errors than entries, and one with which 
the public would be justly dissatisfied, i6—The ex- 
pense would greatly exceed the estimate, and its 
compilation would interfere materially with the 
service of the library, 26.—Its publication would 
inflict a serious and irreparable injury to the ad- 
vancement of learning, so far as the library of 
the Museum is concerned, and would retard, by 
at least a quarter of a century, the compilation 
ofa good catalogue, if it did not prevent it alto- 
gether, 26.—Thinks it impossible to make a good 
classed catalogue ; never heard of two men agreeing 
upon the plan of such a catalogue, 9866.—Objects to 
a classed catalogue because it cannotbe permanent, 
on account of the continued progress of science, 
9867.—When witness spoke of Dryander’s cata- 
logue, as the best classed catalogue ever made, he 
spoke in praise of it, although he, at the same time, 
said he defied any but a very clever botanist, or a 
very clever mineralogist or zoologist to use it, 9868. 
—Dryander drew up his titles in the fullest possible 
manner; he collated every book, stated the number 
of pages, and left nothing untried to give the names 
of the authors, even in the case of anonymous works, 
where they were known; he classified each work, 
and referred to the volume and page where each 
article was to be found; all this was done with 
wonderful accuracy, and must have taken many 
years to complete ; although containing only 21,000 
entries, it took five years to print it, §869.—Admit- 
ting the excellency of this catalogue, these circum- 
stances must all be taken into consideration in 
speaking of this as a pattern of a classed catalogue 
for the Museum, 7b.—Dryander’s plan of enter- 
ing separately every article in journals and trans- 
actions, so much commended, has never been fol- 
lowed by scientific men, 2.—Witness suggested 
that the catalogue of the Royal Society should be 
compiled in like detail, but it was not attended to, 
2b.— Extract of witness’s report to the Library Com- 
. mittee of the Royal Society here referred to, 2b— 
In the same report, urged the adoption of an index 
of matters to an alphabetical catalogue, instead of 
a classed catalogue, 7.—Thorough acquaintance 
with the arrangement necessary to consult classed 
catalogues with facility, 2.—The application not 
always the same, even with knowledge of arrange- 
ment, 26.—The index of authors’ names affords the 
greatest facility for consulting a classed catalogue ; 
but when the authors’ names are known, an alpha- 
betical catalogue answers the purpose in a simpler 
and better way, 7.—Persons desirous of consulting 
a book of which only the subject is known, may 
obtain the required information more easily 
from an index of matters to an alphabetical 
catalogue than by any other means, 7b.—In an 
index of matters nothing is left to discretion, so far 
as the order is concerned, and the entries being 
short, cross references are, In a great measure, 
avoided, and the dissection of the title into dif- 
ferent parts, enables every word giving a clue to 
the subject to be entered in its proper place, 
ib.—This advantage either lost altogether in a 
classed catalogue, or obtained only by repeated 
entries under different classes or sections, 7b.— 
This plan adopted by Dr. Watt in his ‘ Biblio- 
theca Britannica,’ but, on account of the vast 
extent of this work, it was not carried out to its 
full extent, 7b—Thinks the objections against 
classed catalogues, in reference to the progress 
of science and yariations of system, cannot be 
got over, 1.—Believes that Professor Owen does 
not clearly understand the nature of the catalogue 
he advocates, 7b.—As an instance that changes are 
consequent upon the progress of knowledge, men- 
tions Dryander’s catalogue, which includes mine- 
ralogy and geology, compared with Mr Konig’s, 
who found it necessary to make separate catalogues 
for the two sciences, 7+—Professor Owen, in one 
part of his evidence (5186), is favourable to Dry- 
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ander’s plan, and in another part (5223), advocates 
the Cuvierian system of classification, which, if 
adopted, would render necessary a re-classification 
of all the books in the Banksian Library, 7b.—Dry- 
ander’s titles would always be good, but not his ar- 
rangement, 7.—In opposition to Professor Owen's 
evidence, advocating the continuance of Dryander’s 
plan, adduces the opinion of two distinguished men 
of science, Professor Lindley for botany, and Pro- 
fessor Grant for comparative anatomy, 9870.— 
Both coneur in stating, that if’ a classed ecata- 
logue is compiled, an entirely new system of clas- 
sification must be adopted, 9871.—Dr. Lindley also 
urges, that the arrangement should be not only of 
a system in present use, but of one likely to con- 
tinue in use, 9876.—Cannot say how this latter 
requirement can be ascertained, 9877.—As exam- 
ples of the varieties of opinion among scientific 
men about the plan of classification, mentions Mr. 
Doubleday (5767-70) and Professor Forbes (5656) 
proposmg as a model Mr. Lonsdale’s catalogue, 
2b—The advocates of classed catalogues chiefly 
persons interested in the study of natural history, 
9878.—Professor De Morgan says (and he is a 
good authority), that he would not trust any ma- 
thematician in Europe to make a catalogue for 
him of mathematical works, and in this witness 
entirely agrees, 9879.—Objects to classed cata- 
logues on scientific subjects to accompany the 
collections in the Museum, on account of the diffi- 
culty of specifying the books on natural history, 
but this difficulty is met by an index of matters, 
9880.—An index of matters an alphabetical ar- 
rangement of all words indicating the subject, 9881. 
—Professor Owen advocates a classed catalogue, 
but unable to state where the Dodo should be 
placed, either under Dryander’s plan, or under the 
Cuvierian system in the classed catalogue, and 
refers it to the index, 9882.—The excellence of 
Dryander’s index arises from the fulness and per- 
fection of the titles, 9885.—The use of more than 
one language a great fault in this index, id,—Pro- 
fessor Owen's example of the excellence of this 
index in the entries “ Monoceros” and “ Unicorn,” 
inaccurately quoted, 9885-89.—An index to a full 
and accurate alphabetical catalogue essential to 
rendering it complete, as a means of studying sub- 
jects in the Museum, 9890.—Thinks such a work 
might go on simultaneously with the general cata- 
logue, but it cannot be dune at present, on account 
of the amount of work to be performed in addition 
to the service of the library, 9891.—An index of 
matters not yet officially proposed to the Trustees, 
9892.—Cannot form any idea of the extent of a 
printed index ; it would be enormous, 9893.—Such 
a work would be good in proportion as it is rich and 
full, 9895.—There are no other manuscript cata- 
logues of printed collections in the Museum besides 
that relating to the Civil Wars, 9896. 
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Suggested to the Trustees in February, 1836, and 
again in November, 1837, that the collection of 
pamphlets on the English revolution of 1648 should 
not be included in the general catalogue, but that, 
being a peculiar collection, it should be catalogued 
separately, and upon a different plan from the other 
books, and that this catalogue should be printed, 
9898.—Received no reply to either of these reports, 
ib.—Mr. Carlyle, about a year since, applied to a 
Trustee, and urged that the Thomason catalogue of 
this collection should be printed, ib.—Objected to 
this proposal, as all these pamphlets had been care- 
fully catalogued from beginning to end, according 
to the new rules, and that by printing catalogues of 
the Thomason collection only, this labour and ex- 
pense would have been altogether thrown away, 2b. 
—The peculiar and defective arrangement of the 
catalogue of the Thomason collection another 
reason for not printing it, %.—They are arranged 
chronologically, according to the date of purchase, 
and not according to the date of their publication, 
and also according to their size, 9902-03.—The cata- 
logue useless unless the date of purchase and size of 
work are both known, 9904.—Doubts also whether 
the rules are applicable to such a collection, 9905. 
—At first considered this collection of pamphlets, 
as well as those on the French revolution, ought 
to be separately catalogued, and suggested it to the 
Trustees, but as no notice was taken of his report, 
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the English pamphlets were afterwards catalogued 
for the alphabetical catalogue, 9906. — Suggested 
that these pamphlets should be chronologically 
arranged, and as most of them were anonymous, 
without title-pages, or with unmeaning or ludicrous 
titles, and often without dates, that care should be 
taken to ascertain the author’s names, and the 
party to which he belonged, and such other infor- 
mation from the work itself as would give an idea 
of the contents, and that there should also be a 
copious analytical index of matters as well as of 
names, which with the catalogue should be 
printed, 9908.—The titles of this collection, as pre- 
pared by Mr. Edwards, would be used for this pur- 
pose, but doubts whether the rules for compiling 
the general catalogue could be conveniently ap- 
plied, 9909.—The present arrangement of the titles 
will facilitate the preparation of the catalogue, 
9910.—An index toa collection of this description 
more difficult to prepare than one of larger works, 
9912-3.—Cannot venture to state the time it would 
take to compile this index, 9913.—When witness 
suggested a separate catalogue for these pamphlets, 
proposed to include in the same catalogue a large 
number of other tracts of the same period in other 
parts of the house, to make a “ Bibliotheca Histo- 
rica” of the civil wars, as numerous as possible, 
7b,—The Museum library very rich in works of 
this description, as there are several thousand tracts, 
many of them not included in the Thomason col- 
lection, %b.—Still advocates the printing of a sepa- 
rate catalogue of the tracts relating to the English 
revolution between 1640 and 1690, 9917.— The 
Thomason collection includes only those between 
1640 and 1660, 2.—Thinks such a catalogue would 
sel], but that such sale would afford no guide 
whatever to the probable sale of a general printed 
catalogue, 9920.—Believes the publication of this 
and similar catalogues would go far to satisfy the 
demand for a general printed catalogue, 9922.— 
The cost of printing this catalogue, if the titles are 
all first completed, and the manuscript properly 
prepared, would be a test of the cost of printing a 
catalogue of a larger collection, 9923.—The cata- 
logues of the Thomason collection complete, but the 
titles of the other works, which witness proposed to 
include in the same catalogue, are not prepared, 
9926 7.—These will be taken in their turn, in the 
same way as other books in the library, 9929— 
The catalogue of these pamphlets could not be 
made until the alphabetical catalogue is completed, 
9930.—Until that is done, there would be no cer- 
tainty that all were catalogued, ib.—Sugegested also 
to the Trustees, in 1836, to print a catalogue of all 
the rare books in the library, 9934.—Is still of 
opinion that this is desirable, 9935.—Would have a 
catalogue of all books printed to the end of the 15th 
century, and also a catalogue of all books printed on 
vellum, 9936-37.—The latter would be of great ad- 
vantage to bibliographers, %.—The catalogue of the 
books printed on vellum of the Bibliothéque du 
Roi, printed at Paris, by Van Praet, one of the books 
most in request among bibliographers, 9937.—Van 
Praet also printed a catalogue of all the books 
printed on vellum of which he could get any no- 
tice, in any country; also a work of great authority, 
and much in request, 7b.—Respecting the pam- 
phlets on the French revolution, would treat them, 
in respect of the catalogue, in much the same way 
as witness has proposed for those on the English 
civil wars, 9939.—There are several collections of 
pamphlets on the French revolution in the Museum ; 
one is catalogued in the general catalogue, another 
is about one-third prepared on slips, but the titles 
are not copied, 2—By general catalogue, means 
the catalogue in the reading-room, 9940.—There 
were 150 books printed on vellum in the Mu- 
seum in 1822, since that time the number has been 
largely increased by the Royal and Grenville Li- 
braries, and numerous purchases and_ presents, 
9942-3.— A catalogue of the printed books on 
vellum, with the requisite notes and observations, 
would form a small 8vo volume, 9945.—It might be 
made with less inconvenience than a catalogue of 
any other collection, but it would be necessary to 
take one of the best assistants from the work he is 
now employed upon to doit, 9946-7.—Such a ea- 
talogue would be useful, chiefly to illustrate the art 
of printing, but of no great value for literary pur- 
poses, as most of these books have been reprinted 
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in other forms, 9948-9.— Van Praet’s book sold 
well, but there were reasons for this wnich would 
not apply to a catalogue of similar works in the Bri- 
tish Museum, 9950.—Would not print this cata- 
logue, nor the catalogue of any other collection, 
until the titles of all the books in the Museum are 
prepared, 9952.—Thinks time would be saved by 
first completing the work in progress, before com- 
mencing any other, 9952-54.—Would accelerate as 
much as possible the progress of the general cata- 
logne, and make every exertion to complete it 
within the shortest time consistent with the due 
execution of the work, 9954.—The completion of the 
general catalogue dependent upon the steps taken 
to accelerate it, 7—Can complete the remaining 
half of the catalogue in much less time than it has 
taken to compile the first part, if allowed proper 
assistants, and full control over them, 9955.—If 
the assistance asked for be granted, thinks the 
catalogue will probably be completed about 1854, 
9958.—When witness mentioned 1854, in former 
reports to the Trustees, as the time the catalogue 
would probably be completed, the large grants 
of 1846, 1847, and 1848, and the consequent 
enormous additions to the library had not been 
made, 2b.—The progress of the catalogue necessarily 
delayed on account of such large accessions to the 
library, 26—Thinks, however, that by 1854 or 1855 
the general catalogue may be ready to be arranged 
for press or transcription, 76.—Suggested to the 
Trustees, and received their approval of a plan of 
accelerating the catalogues of unentered titles, which 
would also save money, 9959.—Proposed to avoid 
erasing and re-transcribing, by entering the arrears 
in a separate catalogue, 9959-60.—Considers that 
the readers had good grounds. of complaint from 
not having more than one copy of the catalogue 
in the reading-room, 9963.—Three copies are now 
made, two copies for the reading-room, taken 
from the original library catalogue by Wedge- 
wood’s manifold writer, 76. — Process described, 
9963-69.—Does not propose to put any portion of 
the new catalogue into the reading-room until the 
whole is completed, 9974.—This would be almost 
as bad as printing before it is ail completed. If a 
manuscript volume of the new catalogue were now 
made up, in the course of two months it would be 
necessary to take it all to pieces again, to insert ad- 
ditions,'2b.—The progress of the catalogue accele- 
rated by allowing witness to choose his own assist- 
ants, %.—The transcribers now all selected by wit- 
ness, 76.— Detailed statement of the circumstances 
connected with the preparation of the titles of the 
pamphlets on the English civil wars, in reference 
to Mr. Carlyle’s suggestion to print a separate cata- 
logue of the Thomason collection, 9976.—The ge- 
neral catalogue was decided upon in 1839, and as 
no reply had been made to witness’s reports of 1836 
and 1837, advocating a separate catalogue of these 
pamphlets, presumed that the Trustees did not agree 
in the suggestions contained therein, 9977.—Objects 
to leave out separate references in collected works, 
with a view to accelerate the progress of the cata- 
logue, 9979.—The cross-references from separate 
plays necessary in such collections as Bell’s British 
Theatre, Inchbald’s Theatre, or Curnberland’s 
British Theatre, 7b.—If it is not specified that a 
particular play is in such a volume of a collection, 
such play would not be accessible at all, 26.—Does 
not in the new catalogue give cross-references to 
the names of authors of separate memoirs contained 
inthe journals and transactions of learned societies. 
If this were done it would double the size of the 
catalogue, 9980.-—Treats encyclopeedias in precisely 
the same way, 9981. 
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servations in reply to some parts of Mr. Forshall’s 
evidence before the Commissioners on the 16th and 
20th of February, 1849, 9988.—The account of the 
number of visits to the reading-room is taken by 
an attendant of the name of Dingle, and not by 
Mr. Cates, as stated by Mr. Forshall, 9990.—The 
causes assigned by the Secretary for the falling off 
of the number of visitors to the Departments of 
Antiquities, and of Prints and Drawings, also inac- 
curate, 2b.—Objects to the introduction of gas into 
the reading-room, 9991.—The inconvenience to 
readers from dark and foggy days very trifling, 
ib.—Cannot say in the present state of science 
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whether arrangements may not be made to light 
the reading-room from the outside, 9993.—Reply- 
ing to Mr. Forshall’s complaint of there being only 
one copy of the catalogue in the reading-room, and 
that an incomplete manuscript one, 7b. —Com- 
pares Mr. Forshall’s ‘practice in respect of the 
preparation and printing ot the Arundel and Burney 
Manuscripts, with his evidence relative to the new 
catalogue, 7.—The index to the catalogues of the 
Burney and Arundel Manuscripts, compiled by Mr. 
Forshall, the best index ever made to any catalogue, 
7b.—This excellence partly attributed to its having 
been all set up in type, and corrected before it was 
worked off, 26.—1000 copies of this index of 234 
pages printed at a cost of 427/., 2b—Does not think 
many copies have been sold, 7b.—Refers to this 
index as showing what Mr. Forshall considers a 
complete and accurate index; and that when he 
had to do it himself, he spared neither trouble, time, 
nor expense to do it well, 9994.—Contrasts this 
with Mr. Forshali’s evidence, where he says, “ that 
the labour of making an index in comparison with 
that of making a catalocue is very small indeed, not 
one-tenth part of the labour if the catalogue is well 
made,” 9995.—Admits that an index could be pre- 
pared with less Jabour than the catalogue, but 
thinks Mr. Forshall understates it too much, 9996. 
—The labour of making the index proportioned to 
the care and accuracy with which the catalogue is 
prepared, 9997.—Observations upon Mr. Forshall’s 
evidence, relative to the preparation of the new 
general catalogue, 7.—The larger the library, the 
more full and accurate should the catalogue be to 
distinguish with greater certainty the books from 
each other, 72b.—Examples in support of this as- 
sertion, 76—Produces a minute of the Trustees, 
signed by Mr. Forshall, of 11th July, 1840, order- 
ing witness to lay before the Trustees clean sheets 
of the catalogue as struck off in reply to Mr. For- 
shall’s statement, that he did not know whether 
the Trustees saw clean sheets or not, 9998.— Quotes 
an example to show not only that the Trustees had 
their clean sheets in compliance with their order, 
but also that they had examined them, 9999.—Re- 
ferring to Mr. Forshall’s evidence, relative to the 
rules forthe compilation of the new catalogue, wit- 
ness of opinion, on hearing the evidence, that the 
tules had been entered on the Minutes; but upon 
reading the evidence as printed, witness finds that 
the rules have noé been entered, 9999-10000.—This 
important, inasmuch as witness in his evidence 
of last year pointed out to the Commissioners that 
the printed rules before them varied considerably 
from the rules submitted by witness to the con- 
sideration of the Trustees, 7.—Alleged inaccuracy 
in the resolution of the Trustees of 13th July, 1839, 
2b.—Observations upon resolution of the Trustees of 
13th July, 1839, and alleging that the wishes of 
the Committee of the House of Commons therein 
referred to are inaccurately quoted, 10000-5.— 
Further comments upon the remainder of Mr. For- 
shall’s evidence, 10007—Mr. Forshall does not, 
in any instance allege that the entries in the cata- 
logue to which he objects are not according to the 
rules, 72+—The general rule as to the location of 
costly works with prints, is to retain them in the 
library when there is any text, 10008.—All prints 
without text sent to the print-room, 7b.—Sometimes, 
however, when Mr. Carpenter is buying proofs for 
the print-room, a common copy is purchased for the 
library, 2b.—Has long since suggested that two 
copies of the catalogue should be kept in the reading- 
room, and is now preparing three copies, two being 
for the reading-room, 10009.-—In reference to the 
suggestion to appoint a clerk to afford information 
to persons at a distance to answer at much less ex- 
pense the purpose of a finding catalogue, thinks 
some arrangenient of this description might be 
made, but that it should be under certain restrictions, 
10010-16. 


Analysis of his evidence. 
—Was employed in the Museum from 1839 to 1843 
as a temporary assistant in the library, 7302.— 
Left the Museum after becoming a member 
of the English bar, 7304.—AlII official connexion 
with the Museum ceased at the same time, 7305.— 
Mr. Panizzi was keeper of the printed books during 
the time witness was employed at the Museum, 
7306.—Considers Mr. Panizzi’s arrangements ad- 
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mirably adapted to the various purposes of the de- 
partment, 7307-8.—Excellent example set by Mr. 
Panizzi as to punctuality and diligence, 7309.— 
Diaries of work done, kept by each assistant, and 
regularly submitted to his inspection, 7310.—Wit- 
ness, in concert with Mr. Jones, Mr. Watts, and 
Mr. Edwards, aided Mr. Panizziin framing the rules 
for preparing the new catalogue, 7311.—Each sepa- 
rate rule the subject of long and anxious discus- 
sion, 7313.—Differences of opinion, when not re- 
moved by argument, decided by the majority, 2.— 
Suggestions relative to the catalogue, whether from 
parties belonging to the Museum or strangers, in- 
variably received by Mr. Panizzi with attention ; in 
fact, he courted suggestions from all parties, 7316. 
—Particulars of instructions issued by Mr. Panizzi 
to the assistants in August, 1839, after the com- 
pletion of the rules urging such expedition as to 
complete the catalogue by a given time, 7317.— 
Witness, and the other assistants employed upon 
this work, used every exertion to complete it, con- 
sistently with the rules, and accuracy, within the 
shortest possible space of time, 7318.—The rule 
as to collected works abandoned to accelerate the 
progress of the catalogue, 7b.— Regretted the 
abandonment of this rule, considering it one of 
a useful principle, 7.—Commenced the new eata- 
logue by taking the old titles, erroneously supposed 
to be the titles of all the works in the library, of 
which a great number were already prepared, and 
placedthem with the others, according to the new 
rules, 7319.—Discovered, subsequently, that these 
titles were very defective, giving inadequate, and, in 
some instances, incorrect descriptions of the books, 
tb.—To obviate this evil the work was begun de novo, 
and the books were brought to the compiler, and 
compared with the prepared titles before entry, 7d.— 
This plan has since been carried out, and is still in 
operation, %.—Important omissions supplied, nume- 
rous errors correeted, and much yaluable inform- 
ation obtained by this system, 7b. — These titles 
were brought in alphabetical succession, but 
owing to the new rules, many entries were made 
under A, which, in the old catalogue, were under 
other heads, 7320. — Voltaire from V to Arouet, 
a familiar example; and these, being so numerous, 
have caused considerable misapprehension as to the 
bulk of the whole catalogue, judging from the size 
of the volume A, 7320.—Believes that the alpha- 
betical arrangement was directed by the Trustees 
from the presumption that the prepared titles would 
be of considerable assistance, 7321.—And also that 
the catalogue might be printed letter by letter as 
completed, 7322.—Objects to the plan of partial 
printing; considers it so much time and money 
absolutely thrown away, 7323.—The plan of. taking 
the books to the titles to be compared, occupies the 
time of the attendants unnecessarily; does not 
think the comparison of the title necessary, ib,— 
Would have catalogued the library shelf by shelf, 
and press by press, 7b.—By this plan alone can a 
perfect list of all the books in the library be made 
out, 2.—If the new catalogue is to be printed, 
volume A must be cancelled, as an immense 
number of titles which could not have been 
foreseen will still have to be entered under that 
letter when the whole library is catalogued, 7b. 
—Conduct of Mr. Panizzi to the assistants upon 
discovering errors in the titles prepared for the new 
catalogue, 7324.—Mr. Panizzi of opinion that 60 en- 
tries per diem could be made, 7325.—Found it im- 
possible, in practice, to catalogue accurately such a 
number, 7326.—Considers from 30 to 40 titles a fair 
day's work, 7327.—Witness has some days written 
out 100 titles, and on others not more than 20 or 25, 
the latter having cost as much labour and time as 
the 100, %b.—Great exertions made by the assistants 
to expedite the completion of the work, 7328.— 
Is certain that there was no want of application on 
their part to complete the cataloeue within the 
shortest possible space of time, i.—Abridgment of 
titles would not have accelerated its progress, 7329. 
Objects to abridged titles on other grounds, #.— 
Thinks it would not be correct to make any alpha- 
betical catalogue of the Museum library with titles 
less full and accurate than the specimens contained 
in the first volume, 7329.— Considers that the 
litles in the volume are framed in strict accordance 
with the 18th rule, which directs that the title shall 
be expressed in as few words as may be necessary 


to exhibit to the reader all that the author meant 
to convey in the titular description of his work, 
7331.—No word was ever used which was not upon 
the title-page, except for the purpose of supplying 
Omissions, in accordance with the rules, 7331.— 
Additions by the catalogue were placed within 
brackets, and words taken from the preface, or any 
part of the work, were put between parentheses, 
1b.—Witness’s idea of a catalogue is a full and 
accurate alphabetical catalogue, with an index of 
matters at the end of it, 7332.—Mr. Panizzi’s plan, 
as submitted to Trustees, has been so modified that 
it should rather be called the Trustees’ plan than 
Mr. Panizzi’s, 7.— A proper judgement of Mr. 
Panizzi’s plan cannot be formed without considering 
that an index of matters is to be added to the alpha- 
betical catalozue, 7+—Does not think that at the 
present time the labour can be abbreviated without 
an alteration ofthe system, 7.—The derangement 
of Mr. Panizzi’s plan especially evident in respect of 
the mode of cataloguing anonymous works, ib.—His 
plan adopted from Audiffredi, in his catalogue of 
the Casanate Library, at Rome, followed by Bar- 
bier in his Dictionnaire des Anonymes, 7b.—This 
plan was to take the first. word of the title, 2.— 
Apparent absurdity of this plan removed by its 
being taken in connexion with an index of matters, 
and an alphabetical catalogue, 7b.—The cases sub- 
mitted by witness are exceptional cases, to show 
the difficulty and the manner in which it has been 
overcome by an index of matters appended, 7333.— 
The difficulties of cataloguing anonymous works 
have largely contributed to delay the catalogue,zb.— 
This the most dificult part of the catalogue, 7334. 
— Audiffredi’s catalogue incomplete, being made 
perfect only to letter L, 7335.—The non-adoption 
of Mr. Panizzi’s plan for cataloguing anonymous 
works, the principal cause of the delay in com- 
pleting the catalogue, 7336.—Mr. Panizzi’s plan 
objectionable without an index of matters, 2b.— 
Has never heard any one except Mr. Gray recom- 
mend a catalogue arranged according to the form 
of name appearing on the title, 7338.—Thinks this 
plan perfectly absurd, 7.—The effect of such a 
system would be to place the works, for instance, 
of the Chairman, in three different places, under 
Gower, Egerton, or Ellesmere, 7338.—Thinks Mr. 
Gray has never paid much attention to the business 
of cataloguing, 7339..—How witness would catalogue 
the works of authors writing under different names 
or titles, 7340.—Would enter the speeches and 
Judgments of the Earl of Rosslyn, under the family 
name Wedderburn, with cross-references from Ross- 
lyn and Loughborough, 7341.—Thinks the system 
of cross-references adopted in the new catalogue 
a most useful one to all parties consulting it, 
7342.— The information given under this plan 
so full that in many cases the reference to the 
books is not required, 2b.—The entry under the 
article ‘‘ Aristotle” one of the best entries in the 
volume, and a good specimen of what a good alpha- 
betical catalogue should be, 2b.— The entries of 
another edition or another copy following the de- 
tailed description, convenient for attaching the press- 
marks, 7343.—Very little time consumed in making 
these entries, 2.— Not so much time as is sup- 
posed, there being very few triplicates or quad- 
ruplicates in the Museum, the great majority being 
of duplicates only, 7344.—A catalogue should be 
full of such information as men of learning and 
research would expect, 7346.—An index of matters 
could be made in little time after the completion of 
the alphabetical catalogue—perhaps concurrently 
with it, 7348.—An alphabetical catalogue, with 
an index of matters, preferable to any classed 
catalogue, and more capable of being used by 
students, and all parties consulting it,- 7351.— 
Is decidedly in favour of a printed catalogue, not 
merely for the purposes of the library, and for re- 
ference out of the library ; but also that copies of the 
Museum catalogue might be placed in the library 
of every public collection, both in Europe and in 
America, and all over the civilized world, 7352.— 
Alimit must be given up to which the books should 
be catalogued, and then have it printed. ib,—Can- 
celling the first volume of the new catalogue inevi- 
table, as thousands of works will still have to be en- 
tered in that volume as the work proceeds, 7.—It 
is not possible to maintain the present system, or 
any useful and effective system of mixed references, 
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if the catalogue is to be printed before it is all 
completed, 7353.—The general opinion of the cata- 
loguers themselves opposed to the printing of the 
first volume, 7b. — Believes the Trustees yielded to 
the pressure from without ; the ignorant impatience 
for a catalogue, of persons who do not know what 
a catalogue is, or what it ought to be, 7%.—Has, for 
many years, been in the habit of consulting the 
reading-room catalogue, 7354.—Considers this cata- 
logue, with all its errors, a very useful one, far 
more useful than any catalogue prepared and 
printed in a hurry, 7355.—Until a complete and 
accurate catalogue is printed, considers the reading- 
room catalogue a very useful one, ib.—Thinks it 
would be a waste of time and money to reprint this 
catalogue with the manuscript additions, ib.—For the 
purposes of the readine-room, the titles of works 
received subsequent to the time of printing the 
catalogue, might be entered in manuscript, 7359.— 
Advantages of this arrangement, 7b,—Opinion as 
to the expediency of preparing a short index of the 
contents of the library for the use of readers, 7364. 
—The present reading-room catalogue far more 
useful than a mere list or index of the books, 7.— 
Thinks an index of the library, of the character of an 
auctioneer’s list, or like the Publishers’ Circular, 
would be a disgrace to the Museum, 7366. — 
None of the gentlemen now engaged upon the 
catalogue would undertake such a work, 76.— 
Qualifications and attainments of these gentlemen, 
7367.—Does not know of any plan by which the 
readers can be promptly supplied with any other 
catalogue than that now in use, 7370.—The com- 
pletion of the catalogue in progress, will, witness 
believes, be much earlier than is generally supposed, 
and the public will then have a complete and 
accurate printed catalogue of the Museum library, 
= A considerable portion of the delay in pre- 
paring this catalogue has arisen from causes not 
likely to recur or continue, 7371. —Thinks that 
nearly half the library is now catalogued, 7372.— 
The remainder will be much sooner catalogued, on 
account of the greater number of cross-references 
of works already described, 7373.—All the collected 
works have been catalogued, and references made 
from their contents, and nearly all the Greek and 
Latin classics, and the Liturgies have been cata- 
logued, 7b. —Believes, even now, that cataloguing 
shelf by shelf would accelerate its progress, ib—No 
difficulty would arise on account of the books already 
catalogued, as these are all marked on the title- 
page, 7376.— Believes that Mr. Panizzi was always 
of opinion that the process of cataloguing should 
be shelf by shelf, but adopted the present plan 
by direction of the Trustees, 7377.—Does not think 
peculiar scientific attainments, qualities essential to 
persons cataloguing scientific books, 7378.— No 
persons should be introduced into the Museum 
in a different position to the other eentlemen em- 
ployed upon the catalogue, or less under Mr. 
Panizzi’s control, 2. — The introduction of per- 
sons having special knowledge likely to cause con- 
fusion, %.—Observations upon Mr. Gray’s pamphlet, 
suggesting that the books in the library should be 
catalogued according to languages, with a separate 
eatalogue for each language, 7379.—Considers the 
opinions of this gentleman betray a perfect unac- 
quaintance with the subject upon which he writes, 
26.—Cobbett’s History of the Reformation an illus- 
tration of the defects of Mr. Gray's system, ib.— 
This work has been published in six or seven dif- 
ferent languages, and, according to Gray, would 
be entered in as many different places, instead of 
combining all the information under one head, 
7380.—Dryander’s catalogue of the Banksian Li- 
brary principally valuable for its alphabetical indi- 
ces, 7382.—Such a man as Dryander would be 
valuable on any catalogue, provided uniformity 
were studied; but witness thinks if persons are 
selected simply for their attainments’ in particular 
branches of knowledge to catalogue the books 
treating of those branches, that great difficulties 
will be experienced, 7383—Thinks such persons 
would not be so amenable to discipline, and attend 
so closely to the rules, as the present compilers, 7b, 
—How far it has been attempted to give special 
subjects to the gentlemen engaged upon the cata- 
logue from their supposed superior knowledge of 
those subjects, 7384-5.— Objects to the employ- 
ment of special persons to select particular classes 


of books for purchase, 7387.—Probable consequences 
of such an arrangement, id.—The completion of the 
catalogue has unquestionably been delayed by 
printing the first volume, 7389. — Witness in- 
duced to render his evidence before the Com- 
missioners in consequence of the misrepresentations 
contained in a recent article in a literary journal 
upon the subject of the catalogue, 7b.—Observations 
upon this article, and refutation of the misrepresen- 
tations contained therein, 7.—Has considered it ne- 
cessary to call attention to this article, as evidence 
of the extent of error into which educated persons 
may fall when writing upon subjects which they 
do not understand, 7b.— Observations upon the 
subject of lending libraries, 7392.—Considers it of 
the highest importance to have a lending library 
attached to the Museum, 7.—Would devote the 
duplicates to the formation of such a library, 
7393. — Desires also to have it supported and 
maintained by a Parliamentary grant, 2b.—Would 
have in this library a class of works not generally 
accessible in private collections, and difficult of 
attainment to persons of limited means, 7b. — 
By some such arrangement the reading-room 
would be relieved of a particular class of readers, 
and more accommodation afforded to persons of 
deeper research, 7394.—The reading-room now too 
much resorted to by schoolboys, college students, 
and novel readers, 7395.—Macaulay’s “ History of 
England” not a proper work for the reading-room, 
7396,— Would have here only such works as are 
not accessible in ordinary libraries, and not within 
the average means of literary men in this country, 
ib.—Macaulay’s England, in certain cases might 
be necessary in the reading-room, but not for 
general reading, 7398.—A lending library attached 
to the Museum, of more general service than 
provincial libraries, 7400.— The communieations 
between the provinces and the metropolis now 
so easy that works can be borrowed from the 
library in London with nearly as much facility as 
from the local libraries, 2b—The funds of corpo- 
rate towns might very properly be applied to the 
foundation of local libraries, 7401.— Advantages of 
a lending library to professional men, especially 
young professional men, 7402.—Thinks the read- 
ing room of the Museum might be opened two or 
three evenings in the week, 7404.—The establish- 
ment of a lending library will supersede, to a con- 
siderable extent, the necessity for opening the 
reading-room of an evening, 7406.—How far wit- 
ness would exclude rare books from the lending 
library, 7407-12.— Would not allow any books 
bequeathed to the Museum to be used for such 
a purpose, 7412.—The rarest and most valuable 
books in the Museum, acquired by bequest, 7413. 
—Does not consider the lending library would 
become a mere circulating library, 7414.—The 
London Mibrary, established to remedy the want of 
alending library in connexion with the Museum, 
has not become a mere circulating library, 74]4.— 
The class of books sought after by the members of 
this library, superior to the ordinary demand for 
books in circulating libraries, 7415.—A lending 
library attached to the Museum, consisting of 
works of research, such as Muratori’s Annals, 
would be of great assistance to literary men, 7416- 
17.—The regulations should be such as to check 
the applications of persons who seek books merely 
for amusement, 7418.—A corresponding clerk in 
the Museum not necessary with a printed cata- 
logue, 7419——KEvery reasonable assistance now 
given to persons searching for books; does not 
think it advisable to encourage applications from 
the country, &c., 7421-2.—Evidence in favour of 
an exhibition to the public of autographs of cele- 
brated characters, 7422.—Has seen in the old 
Bibliothéque Royal, under glass cases, a very in- 
teresting collection of manuscript letters from 
eminent people at different epochs in France, 742»- 
3.—A similar plan adopted in almost all foreign 
libraries, 7424.—This now done to asmall extent 
at the British Museum, but the manuscript-room 
is closed to the general public, 7425.—The King’s 
Library also has some cases containing remarkable 
autographs, 2.— Would not open the King’s 
Library indiscriminately to the public, but thinks 
some other place might be found to which the 
public could be safely admitted to view these manu- 
scripts, 7428.—Observations in deprecation of ‘the 
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system of paying the gentlemen employed upon 
the catalogue, 7430.—Thinks they are underpaid at 
8s. 9d. for each day actually employed, 7b.—Sug- 
gests that none should be paid less than 32. 3s. per 
week, with an advance up to 300d. a-year, 2b.— 
Testimony in favour of Mr. Panizzi’s labours to im- 
prove the Museum Library, 7b.—Since that gentle- 
man’s appointment as Keeper of Printed Books, 
the volumes have been increased from 235,090 to 
435,000, ib.—He has also been instrumental in 
obtaining a munificent bequest of books to the 
Museum, and has altogether rendered invaluable 
services to the department over which he presides, 
ib.—If the present plan of cataloguing were altered, 
and the remaining books catalogued shelf by shelf, 
as suggested, the old slips would still be useful as 
they frequently contain valuable bibliographical 
information, 7431.—Mr. Panizzi has invariably 
admitted that the printed volume (A) of the new 
catalogue is an imperfect work, 7432. — Be- 
lieves that the employment of persons of distin- 
guished scientific attainments upon particular parts 
of the catalogue would tend to impair the uni- 
formity of the system, as such persons would be 
less amenable to routine, 7433-37. 


Paterson, James, Esq. (Analysis of his evidence.)—Has 


frequented the reading-room of the Museum for 
the last 12 mouths, for the purpose of consulting 
Parliamentary papers, chiefly, 4774-5.—Complains 
of the time which elapses before such papers are 
brought into the Museum and made accessible to 
general readers, 4776-78.—Generally, the library 
is a whole session in arrear, 4777.—The necessary 
facilities before this time are granted without dil- 
ficulty, 4778.—Considers an early inspection of 
recent documents a matter of great importance, 
4779.—In referring to Parliamentary documents, 
consults the catalogues which are published by 
Parliament, and not the Museum catalogue, 4781. 
—Approves generally of the management of the 
reading-room, but thinks the library should be 
opened in the evening, both in summer and winter, 
4783-84.—Never thought of the danger incurred 
by the introduction of artificial light, 4786.—Open- 
ing the library in the evening would be a great con- 
venience to professional men, 4787.—Would espe- 
cially extend the time of keeping open the library 
in the winter months, 4791.—Has often heard 
similar wishes expressed by frequenters of the 
reading-room, 4793. 


Pearson, Mr. Richard Wilde. (Analysis of his evidence.) 


—Is a temporary clerk in the Secrefary’s depart- 
ment ofthe Museum, and has been employed there 
for two years, 6843-44.—Is acquainted with the 
income and expenditure of the Museum, 6845-46. 
—The receipts of 1848 were :—28,445/. Parlia- 
mentary grant; the interest of 30,0007. stock; of 
12,9921. 15s. 7d. Bridgewater stock; of 2,872/. 6s. 10d. 
Farnborough stock; and of 5,019/. 2s. 10d. Swiney 
stock, 6847.—The Swiney fund in the hands of 
the Museum, in trust, but not for Museum pur- 
poses, 6849.—The rents of the real estimate con- 
nected with the Bridgewater fund, amounting to 
39/7. 4s. 7d., not included in witness's statement, 
6858.—There are other receipts from sale of the 
Synopsis, and other Museum publications, and sale 
of casts of marbles, &c., 6861.—These receipts all 
included in the general account of receipts and 
expenditure for the year ending Christmas, 1848, 
6884.—The accounts of all special grants kept in 
separate books, distinct from the other accounts, 
6867.—The entries relating to the Swiney fund, and 
to the special grants, not included in the general 
accounts, 6867-68.—Thinks the Swiney fund ought 
not to appear in the general account, because it is 
expended for the services of a lecturer, and no part 
thereof is applied to the purposes of the Museum, 
6872,—The Secretary charges himself with all the 
sums voted by Parliament for the Museum, whether 
for general or special purposes, and also with the 
dividends from funds in the hands of the Trustees, 
2b. 6878.—And with the proceeds from sale of pub- 
lications, and casts, and marble, and all other mat- 
ters sold by the Trustees, 6877-90.—All the receipts 
of the Secretary are entered in the general account, 
except the Swiney fund, and the expenses of the 
new building, 6891-94.—The opposite side of the 
account shows every disbursement, with the same 
exception, 6898.—The income for 1848, exclusive 
of special grants, amounted to 53,9997. 13s. 6d., and 
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the expenditure for salaries, 21,0412. 10s. 3d., 
6901-3.—The disbursements are supported and 
vouched. by receipts from the parties to whom 
the money was paid, 6905—Evidence, expla- 
natory of the sum of 1,782. for house expenses, 
showing the the routine of examination of the 
several charges comprised therein, by whom 
they have been sanctioned, and by what de- 
scription of vouchers supported, 6906-38.—Similar 
evidence, in respect of the sum of 18,707/., 
under the head “Purchases and Acquisitions,” 
6939.—Of this sum 2,395/. 10s. 6d., was for manu- 
scripts, 6940.—Numerous items comprised in this 
amount, 7b.—Sir Frederick Madden would certify 
to the correctness of the several charges, and the 
stamped receipt of the party paid, taken in all 
cases as voucher for payment, 6942.—The charge 
of 8,5720. 7s. 7d. for printed books, would, in like 
manner be vouched either by receipts or by the can- 
celled acceptance, 6944.—The correctness of the 
several accounts would all have been previously 
certified by Mr. Panizzi, the keeper, 6944-53.— 
The disbursement of 3,4692. 11s. 10d. for coins and 
antiquities, under like regulations, 6954-55.—The 
sum of 6,5142. for bookbinding and cabinets, also 
paid upon the receipt of the parties and certificate 
of the keeper of the department, and the sanction 
of the Trustees, 6957.—In all cases, the certificate of 
the keeper of the department to which the article 
belongs would be given before payment, 6958-65. 
—The expenditure of the Museum (from the gene- 
ral income) in 1848, amounted to 49,845/. 2s. 11d. 
leaving a balance on this account of 4154/., 6966- 
7.—The accounts are audited by the Finance 
Committee, those prepared by witness audited 
quarterly, 6970-2.—The Secretary's account or 
day-book shows the daily receipt and expenditure, 
6979.—Names of other books made up from this 
book, 6981.—The entries in the day-book all made 
in the Secretary's own hand, witness making an 
exact transcript, 6992-4.—The Secretary's day-book 
always open to inspection, 6996.—In his temporary 
absence the entries would be made by Mr. Butler, 
but if a prolonged absence, by Sir Henry Ellis, 
6997-9. — Witness, in some eases, has himself 
made entries in the Secretary’s day-book, 6999.— 
The entries from the 16th February, all in witness’s 
writing, 7004.—All the entries of 1848, in the 
Secretary’s hand, 7002. [Sir Henry Ellis—Mr. 
Forshall was away principally in the month of 
September, but by mutual arrangement only four 
or five days a week, 7008-11.]—Presumes that, in 
the absence here referred to, Mr. Butler has taken 
the particulars of each day's transactions on paper 
which had been afterwards entered in the day-book 
by Mr. Forshall, 7013-4.—Evidence in elucidation 
of the return to the Order of the House of Com- 
mons, in respect of the salaries of the officer of the 
Museum, 7016.—The officers of the ordinary esta- 
blishment all paid by fixed annual salaries, 7017. 
—Accounts for the actual expenditure for 1848 not 
agreeing with the return, by the appointment of 
an assistant secretary, 7024.—List of the officers of 
the ordinary establishment, 7035.— List of the 
assistants, distinguishing those paid by fixed annual 
salaries from those paid monthly, 7038-41; 7058- 
63.— Accounts for the difference between the 
estimated and aetual expenditure for salaries of 
assistants for 1848, by deaths and resignations, 
7045.—The first and second class of attendants are 


‘paid quarterly ; the third class monthly, 7049.— 


The supernumeraries only paid for the day they 
are actually employed, 7050.—Mr. Panizzi certifies 
to the number of days they have been employed 
before they are paid, 7052.—Supernumeraries only - 
employed in the Printed Book Department, 7058. 
—Has made out the return of the establishment, 
classified according to the plan of previous orders by 
direction of Mr. Forshall ; presumes the classifica- 
tion has been sanctioned by the Trustees, 7064- 
71.— Has followed the plan of former years in all 
cases except as respects the supernumeraries, and , 
in this instance obeyed the directions of Mr. 
Forshall, 7072-9.—The office of Librarian of the 
King’s Library, abolished upon the death of the 
late Librarian, 7080-1. 


PRESIDENT OF THE Roya Society :— 


Is chairman of the Sub-committee on Natural History, 
Gray, 3365.—This by custom, but not by appoint- 
ment, Forshall, 1233-34. 
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Description of the press-marks, their aim and end, 
Panizzi, 4060, 9363.—Sees no reason to relieve 
readers from giving the press-marks with the titles 
of the books they require, ib. 9365.—This arrange- 
ment consequent upon placing the catalogue in the 
hands of readers, 1b. 9365.—A catalogue not neces- 
sary in the reading-room at all if readers are allowed 
to have books by merely writing down the title of 
the book, regardless of size, date, edition, or other 
particulars, 2b. 9365.—Press-marks first used in 1837, 
Gray, 7687,—Beneficial effect of the improved ar- 
rangements in the library by requiring from readers 
the press-mark as well as the title of the book 
wanted, Panizzi, 4060.—This arrangement. much 
complained of, Carlyle, 4370.—Admits the advan- 
tages of this rule, but thinks much time is lost by it, 
Cratk, 5825,.— Would rather impose this labour upon 
an officer of the Museum than upon the reader, 7b. 
5883-5; Gray, 7688,—Greater precision and accu- 
racy would, however, then be required on the part 
of the reader, ib. 5886-8.—Suggestions for simplify- 
ing the press-mark if the system isretained, 7b, 5827.— 
Consideration of the probable practical inconvenience 
trom abolishing the rule relative to press-marks, 2. 
5892.—Approves of the system, considers time is 
eventually saved by it, Collier, 6229 ; Panizzi, 9386. 
—Examples of the benefits of the system, Panizzi, 
%357-90.—Objections to the system, Gray, 7682.— 
Statement of several objections made to the rule as to 
the press-marks, Panizzi, 9365.—Inconveniences oc- 
casioned by non-compliance of readers with the rules 
laid down for their guidance, ib, 9366, 


Princrpan Trustees :-— 


These officers are the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Lord Chancellor, and the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, Ellis, 181.—They have the patronage of 
all the offices in the Museum, id. 181.—The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury practically appoints; the other 
two ‘Trustees generally concur with him, 7. 190. 
—Would retain the patronage with the Principal 
Trustees, Hallam, 10335.—(See also Trustees. ) 


Principat LIBRARIAN :— 


Has the custody of the Museum under the Sign 
Manual, Ellis, 96; Panizzi, 2548.—All the officers 
of the Museum subordinate to the Principal Librarian, 
2b. 2548.—The duties of this officer clearly defined 
in the Treasury Minute of January, 1837, Ellis, 926, 
—They are also specified in the rules of 1839, 7. 
927-8.—Does not attend the meetings of Trustees, 
Ellis, 30.—Their Minutes are always sent to him, 
and also the orders of the Trustees relative to the 
management of the Musenm, 7b. 113; Forshall, 538. 
—Rule No. 8, in reference to the communications with 


the officers complied with, 7b. 133.—The Reports of 


keepers of departments transmitted through the 
Principal Librarian, and by him, with such annota- 
tions as may be considered necessary to the Secretary, 
for the purpose of being laid before the Trustees, EWis, 
101, 930,—This rule of late occasionally deviated 
from; the heads of departments having, in some 
cases communicated directly with the Trustees through 
the Secretary, 7b. 930.— Has detected this from 
references in reports to letters and communications 
which witness has never scen, 7). 930.—This course 
unusual and irregular, 7% 931.—All communications 
should be made through the Principal Librarian, 7. 
932.— The Principal Librarian not cognizant of the 
business transacted by the Secretary under the Orders 
of the Trustees relative to purchases of collections, 
&e., 2b. 148.—The reading-room under the especial 
management of the Principal Librarian, 7b. 202.— He 
reports to the Trustees, quarterly, on the general 
business of the Museum, Forshail, 865.—These and 
other reports not read in extenso at the general 
meetings, although recorded on the Minutes as read, 
2b, 866-67,—The quarterly reports of the Principal 
Librarian contain a summary of the business done in 
the several departments, ib. 934.— These reports 
grounded partly upon the monthly reports of the 
officer, and partly upon witness’s own knowledge, 
Ellis, 934.—Reports monthly, as well as quarterly to 
the Trustees, 7b. 937-40.—The term Principal Li- 
brarian does not properly express the duties of that 
officer, Elhis, 202; Inglis, 10061.—He has no more 
to do with the library than with: any other depart- 
ment, His, 99.—This officer so called in the Act of 
Parliament, therefore the name cannot be altered, i. 
203.—It was proposed by the Committee of the 
House of Commons to alter the title to Warden, but 


it could not be done, ib. 204.—Evidence in respect of 
the duties of the Principal, as specified in the rules, 
and the manner in which they are discharged, 7b. 
285-307.—His functions vastly more extensive than 
the mere name would imply; he has the general 
care and superintendence of all the collections in the 
Museum, 7b, 10061.—A vacation of six weeks in each 
year allowed, 7b, 304.—In the absence of the Prin- 
cipal Librarian, his duties are performed by the 
Secretary, or by the senior officer in residence, 2. 
358.—The Principal Librarian does not necessarily, 
or of right, attend the meetings of Trustees, nor even 
on ordinary occasions, without being sent for, Inglis, 
10082-3.—As the head, under the trustees, he com- 
municates their orders to the keepers of departments, 
ib. 10085. 


Printep Boox Department :— 


10,0002. a-year granted by Parliament in each of the 
last two years to keep up the collection and to 
supply deficiencies, Panizzi, 2940.—The grant in- 
creased to this amount in consequence of a special 
report, by witness, on the deficiencies of the collec- 
tion, ib. 2940.—The staff of the library now consists 
of 1 assistant librarian, 17 assistants, 30 attendants, 
3 regular transcribers, and 6 extra transcribers, ib. 
9524.—The permanent assistants are paid 10s. a-day, 
after two years, 12s.a-day; and after five years, 
2151. a-year, ib. 9534.—The supernumerary assistants 
get Ss. 9d. a-day for each day actually employed, 
and, by a recent regulation, three guineas a-week after 
five years’ service, 7b. 9535.—Has, at various times, 
represented to the Trustees that both permanent and 
temporary assistants were inadequately paid, 7d. 
9587.—Particular cases of hardship from this cause 
specified, 7b. 95389,—Statement of the duties and 
qualifications of these gentlemen, ib. 9539.—Com- 
parison of former and present establishment of the 
library, showing that, while the duties have largely 
increased, the remuneration afforded is less than for- 
merly, 7b, 9539.—Improved scale of salaries sug- 
gested, ib, 9540,—The pay of transcribers recently 
increased from 25s, a-week to 32s., with a further 
rise to 36s. a-week, ib. 9555.—The extra transcribers 
get 32s, a-week for every day actually employed, 7b. 
9555.—Thinks the transcribers should have a fair 
chance of becoming assistants if found deserving of 
promotion, ib. 9555.—The permanent attendants are 
divided into classes, and paid at three several rates, 
the supernumerary attendants at per diem, without 
any increase for length of service, 2b. 9557.—Objects 
to the promotion by the Trustees without assigning 
any cause of supernumerary attendants over all the 
others into the first class, 7b. 9559.—The duties 
of the three classes are all alike, their salaries 
varying in each class, 76. 9561.—Many of the super- 
numeraries first employed above 10 years ago; those 
first employed as temporary assistants, have become 
really permanent, in consequence of the great increase 
in the work of the department, Ellis, 7584.—In 1847 
six of the supernumeraries were made permanent 
attendants, 7b. 7586.—Further evidence as to super- 
numeraries, 7b. 7632-35.—Statement explanatory of 
witness’s appointments in the Museum, Panizzi, 
2763-64.—W as appointed keeper in 1837, 7b. 2767.— 
The duties of keeper of this department more Jabo- 
rious than those of any other keepers, ib. 2788.— 
There are 50 assistants and attendants in this depart- 
ment, and not more than 11 or 12 in the Department 
of Manuscripts, 7. 2789.—The preparation of the 
catalogue the cause of so many persons being em- 
ployed, 7. 2790.—Salary, occupations, and qualifi- 
cations of transcribers, 76. 2867.—The assistants are 
possessed of considerable literary attainments, 7d. 
2826.—This department largely benefited by the 
services of the assistants, particularly of the perma- 
nent assistants, 7b, 2887.—The deficiency of assistance 
in the staff proved by the number of works in the 
library not yet described in the catalogue, ib. 
2876-77.—Hours of attendance for assistants and for 
attendants, 7. 2896.—Effect of recent rules upon 
salaries and allowances, ib. 2897-98.—Attendants, 
in consequence of their low salaries, compelled to 
resort to other means than their official employment 
to increase their incomes, 7b, 2900.—Nature of these 
employments, 7b. 2900.—Has frequently called the 
attention of the Trustees to the inadequate salaries 
of these persons, 7b. 2905.—Evidence as to the best 
means of improving the deficiency of this department, 
ab, 2928-29.—The whole force of the department is 
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PrinteD Book DerarTmEnt—continued. Prints AND Drawinas, CottucTion or—continued. 
at the disposal of the reading-rooms whenever it is the public an idea of the progress of art, 7b. 3566.— 
wanted, 7b. 4280.—This a material interruption to the Would change them every six months, tb. 3566,— 
progress of the catalogue, 7b. 4280. There is no room at present for such an exhibition, 


ib. 8510.—Extent of accommodation required for this 


r cs, C . (See Library of Mu- 
Printap Booxs, Contection or. ( J purpose, 7b. 3564.—If a room were appropriated 


seum.) for the exhibition of prints, could show the progress 

Prints AnD Drawines, DEPARTMENT OF. of engraving from the earliest time, ib. 83519 —The 

1200/. a-year now. allowed for the increase of collection is sufficient for such a purpose, 3520.— 

this collection, it was recently increased, from | Details of proposed arrangements in the event of a 

10007. a-year to the present amount, Carpenter, public exhibition of drawings, ib. 8560-61,—The 

i, 3505.—Witness has two attendants, both weny SU- | Trustees have under their consideration a plan for the 
Ae perior to attendants generally, one cleans prints | better exhibition of prints and drawings which has 
if most skilfully, and the other mounts the drawings, | been delayed on account of the reduced grants for the 
i} 7h. 3539. — Since witness’s appointment, one at- service of this department, Hamilton, 10556.—There 
{i tendant has remounted 800 of the Dutch and is not room to glaze all the drawings in the Museum, 
i) Flemish drawings, and the other has cleaned all the | ib. 10559.—The frames lately invented hold 10 or 
i Albert Durer prints, ib, 3540,—Witness complains | 12 drawings together and are shifted with ease, 7b. 
i of the inferiority of his salary and allowances as com- 10559.—The building intended for this exhibition 
pared with the other keepers, 7b, 8541.— Witness has | will not be expensive; a narrow gallery will be 

only 350d. a-year and no residence, while the other sufficient for the purpose, 7. 10561.—This is in 


heads of departments have G00J. a-year and a resi- course of construction, and is nearly completed, ib. 
dence, 7b. 3541.—Unlike other keepers, witness,has no 10563. 
assistant, only attendants; an assistant w ould be 
serviceable, but he would have no objection to continue 
to labour as he has done if his salary is increased, 7b. 
3541.—Prior to witness’s appointment several draw- 
ings were removed from this department to the 
Department of pee ib. 8528.—Since his ap- 
pointment, a collection of topographical drawings has 
been removed by order of the Trustees to the same | 
department, ib. 3529.—Objects to the manner in 
which some of these works have been removed, 7b. 
3533.—Also that some of them have been improperly 
removed, ib. 835383.—The Julio Clovio, a work of art 
and not a manuscript, should be placed under wit- 
ness’s charge, ib. 3537.—Books of prints coming into 
the Museum under the Copyright Act are under the 
charge of the Keeper of Printed Books, 7b, 3584.— 
An extension of this Act to prints Ww sey) greatly 
improve the collection and not be injurious to the 
trade, ib. 8587. 


4. Arrangement and Classification The prints 
and drawings are arranged according to the school 
to which they respectively belong, Carpenter, 3521. 
—Proposes to recommend the purchase of the litho- 
graphed collection of the Munich and Dresden Gal- 
leries, with the view of breaking them up, and 
placing the works of each master together, 1b, 3592. 
—The division of works of art between this depart- 
ment and that of manuscripts very difficult, 7b. 3528. 
—Does not approve of the classification which includes 
illuminations with manuscripts, i. 8533,—Con- 
siders it desirable to have specimens of such works in 
this department, 2b, 8531.—This class of works very 
essential in showing the history of art, 7b. 3532.— 
Two volumes of Chinese landscapes, valuable as 
showing the state of art i China, have been re- 
moved from this department, and added to the manu- 
script collection, 7b. 3533.—These volumes are fre- 
quently asked for by persons visiting the print-room, 


€ 


Prints AND DRAwinGs, CoLLECTION OF. ib. 3533. 


iy 1. Accommodation for the Collection.—This collec- 5. Catalogues of the Collection.—Manuscript cata- 
Adal tion now contained in three rooms, one large room logues have been made of the arranged collection of 
surrounded by cabinets, and two smaller rooms, one | early German and early Italian prints, Carpenter, 
Ht of which is used as the keeper’s study, and the other, | 3570.—With each volume of prints, as ar? ranged, makes 
1) containing drawings, &c., hung on the walls, Gar a copious index of the contents to form a catalogue 
i in| penter, 3511.—In “the lar; ge room are generally from | eventually, ib. 3570. Is now occupied in making 
: 4 6 to 10 persons copying, “occasionally ; a much larger very full descriptive catalogues of all the draw- 
‘| number, but not often, ib. 3516.—The accommodation ings, with indexss, for greater facility of re- 
i sufficient for the purpose; this room is particularly ference, 7b. 3572 There ie faa printed. catalogue, 
ah | well lighted, 7b. 8512. tb, 8571.—A printed catalogue of the whole collec- 
if % 2. Additions to the Collection. —The grant of | tion not necessary, it would not compensate for the 
; 4 12002. a-year expended in the purchase of rare prints, expense, tb, 3575.—Printed catalogues of the rare and 
ne which are arranged with the schools to which they curious things very desirable ; these should be full 
} repectively belong, Carpenter, 3521. —Principles by and descriptiye to be of service to collectors abroad, 
a | Gikich kibed Uruskohe ace guided in purchasing prints 1b. 3577.—A catalogue of the Rembrandts, and another 
mi} and drawings, 7b. 8518. —The early Italian and early | of the portraits, should be made as early as possible, 
4 |: German schools much increased, 7b, 83522.—Proposes vb, 3579.—An inventory of the collection was made 
cy to set aside 2004, from the annual grant for ihe pur- by witness's predecessor in 12 volumes, describing 
, chase of modern prints, ib. 8589.—Very few of them a ll the most important volumes in the collection, ib. 
om | have as yet been purchased, 7b. 3590.—Proposes also 3605. 
" to recommend the purchase of some of the finest spe- 6. Comparison with Foreign Collections.—The col- 
cimens of lithography, ib. 83591.—A collection of the lection in the Museum inferior as to numbers, com- 
best Hehognapie of the German school would be a de- pared with other collections, Carpenter, 3492.—The 
sirable addition to the collection, 7b, 3594.—Considers collection of prints in the "Museum not more than 
it desirable to have specimens of illuminations in this 101,000 or 102,000, while that of Vienna is between 
department, but does not purchase them, as they are 200,000 and 800,000 5 the Dresden collection num- 
under the charge of the Keeper of Manuscripts, 7d. bers about 250,000, ib. 3492-93.—In respect of 
3530-31.— This class of works very essential in quality, the prints in the Muaciea are equal to any 
ete the history of art, ib, 3532.—The prints collection in Europe, i. 8494—It is unrivalled in 
mostly acquired by purchase ; finer prints chiefly the earlier German and Italian schools, and in rare 
added: within the last 12 years, 7b. 83495.—The draw- specimens, 7b, 8522. 
ings have nearly all been presented, 2b. 3496. 7. Description of Collection.—The collection of 
8. Admission of the Public. — An exhibition of Diet not more than 101,000 or 102,000, Carpenter, 
prints and drawings to the public so arranged as to 92.—"There is a fair collection of Mare Antonios, 
give an idea of the rise and progress of the art in some of an extraordinary character, the impression of 
the several countries very desirable, Carpenter, the Judgment of Paris, one of the finest in the world, 7. 
3506.—Has recently framed some “ the choicest 3567.—The collection also very rich in Rembtandts, 
drawings for their gr eater safety, ib. 3507-08.—These ib, 8568,—There are no prints in the collection illus- 
could not be injured by admitting the asablie to view trative of natural histor 'y, nor any other department 
them, 7. 8508.— Would oce asionally change the of natural science, 7b. 8593.—The volumes of Lodge’s 
series and arrange them as in the Taylor Gallery at Portraits and Cadell’s chal de in the print-room, 
Oxford; the prints round the walls and the drawings belong to the library, 2. 8595-6.—The drawings have 
in the area of the room upon fixed desks, 7b. 3509.— nearly all been presented, ib 8496,—The Sloane Col- 
The arrangement at Paris very defective and much lection extensive, but not choice, 7b. 8496.—There are 
too crowded, ib. 3563.—80 or 100 drawi ings shown some curious drawings i in this collection’; it contains a 
at one time, ‘together with a variety of specimens of volume containing upwards of 200 drawings by Albert 


engravings of each school, would be sufficient to give Durer, id. 3496. 


INDEX. 


Provincia. Lipraries :— 4 
Could look out 8,000 or 10,000 duplicates from the 
library of the British Museum, to form a provincial 
library, Panizz?, 4309.—Would prefer disposing of 
them by forming a lending library, in connexion with 
the Museum, rather than send them away altogether, 
ib. 4307.—A library for the provinces of these books 
would be comparatively lost, as it ought to consist of 
such books as could not be procured at a circulating 
library, 7b, 4312. — Persons requiring to consult 
standard books of reference would at once come to 
London, 7b. 4312, 

Pusrications or tHE Musrum :— 

The books published by the Museum are the cata- 
Jogues and descriptions of the collections, Forshall, 
§22-23.—The stock of these books very large, and 
cannot be taken frequently, not oftener than once in 
six or seven years, 2b, 824.—The printers’ and book- 
sellers’ accounts are checked by the Secretary, 7b. 827. 

Pusrisuers’ Crrcunar :— 

The Publishers’ Circular, containing all books pub- 
lished in each week in London, an instance of expe- 
dition in entering and printing titles, Tomlinson, 4865. 
— This work, published fortnightly, prints many 
thousand titles in the year, ib. 4894. 

Ray Socrery :— 

This society, formed for the purchase of works on 
natural history by joint subscriptions, Forbes, 5571. 
Their publications not sold to the public, ib. 5572. 
—Nor presented to the Museum, Panizzi, 9038. 
—The manuscript of the Bibliographia, by Agassiz, 
purchased by this society, Forbes, 5564.—One volume 
only has been yet published, 7b. 5564. 

Rzavine Room :— 

Accommodation for the Public.—Want of accom- 
modation not complained of recently, Ellis, 4322.— 
Complaints of rare occurrence, Cates, 4935.—The 
reading-room must soon be enlarged, but this cannot 
be done without additional building, Ellis, 4357.— 
It is capable of accommodating 170 readers at one 
time, 7b. 9425 ; Panizzi, 9452.—Evidence as to the 
dimensions of the room, size of tables, and extent 
of accommodation afforded, 76. 4346.—Has heard no 
complaints whatever of want of accommodation in 
the reading-room, Cates, 4940.—It is never incon- 
veniently full, ib. 4940.—Hours of attendance, Ellis, 
4375.—Pens, ink, reading-stands, and pasteboards 
with blotting-paper, are furnished for the use of 
readers, 7b. 4346.—Considers that the reading-room 
is kept open too long in summer-time, Forshall, 

355 ; Panizei, 9514-18.—Neither gas nor candles 
allowed, Ellis, 4332.—Hopes this regulation will 
never be relaxed, 76. 4333.—Facilities for robbery 
greater after dark, and with shaded lamps, 7. 4333. 
—Gas is necessary for foggy and dark weather, 
and not for any use of the library after sunset, of 
which witness altogether disapproves, Forshall, p. 
305.—Approves of the accommodation in the read- 
ing-room, Dodd, 4602 ; Bruce, 6461.—The reading- 
room now conveniently situated, being central be- 
tween the two libraries, Pauizzi, 4205.—A pproba- 
tion of a learned foreigner of the accommodation 
afforded in the reading-room, Corney, 6108-09.— 
Considers the reading-room worse served than it was 
twenty years ago, Turner, 6145.—Admits that the 
regulations afford security against theft, 7b. 6161.— 
Complains of the ventilation, and of the noise from 
so many people being in the room at one time, Car- 

i lyle, 4364.—Accommodation as to space inadequate, 
16.4365.—Study impossible, from the crowd and noise, 
ib, 4365.—Never uses the reading-room except for 
purposes of reference, 7b. 4865.—Complains of de- 
fective accommodation, of unnecessary noise in shut- 
ting doors, &c., but has not suffered from the imper- 
fect ventilation, Strangford, 4755-8.—The ventila- 
tion very good, Cates, 4945.—Want of light never 
complained of, 7b. 4945.—The complaints of bad 
ventilation and insufficient light well-grounded, For- 
shall, p. 355.—The means of consulting the catalogue 
defective, Carlyle, 4368 ; Strangford, 4754; Bruce, 
6461.—The catalogues are placed in the best manner 
the space admits of, Cates, 4942.—The volumes 
would be more conveniently placed in the centre of 
the room if the space would allow of it, 7b. 4956.— 
Never heard persons complain of having been kept 
waiting a long time before they could get access to 
the catalogue, 7. 4958.—Believes that if there had 
been better accommodation for the readers, and an- 
other copy of the marked catalogue, many of the 
complaints against the catalogue itself would never 
have been made, Panizzi, 9310.—Want of space the 
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Reaping Room—<Accommodation, §c.—continued, 


chief inconvenience sustained in the reading-room, 
ab, 9309 ; Hallam, 10451. 

Admission of the Public.—Obtained upon satisfac- 
tory recommendation, Hillis, 316.—To persons of emi- 
nence the admission-tickets issued by the Principal 
Librarian, Forshall, p- 353.—If foreigners, greater 
facilities are allowed, 7b. p. 314 ; Pamzzi, 94382,— 
Tickets are renewed on personal application at the 
reading-room ; the renewal granted as a matter of 
course, Ellis, 4339-41.—Between 200 and 300 per- 
sons are admitted yearly without recommendation, 
for special and temporary purposes, Eilllis, 4341.— 
Special assistance granted to persons in humble life 
who come to search the newspapers for advertisements 
relative to property, &c. 7b. 4341.—The library is 
closed to readers three weeks in each year, Panizzi, 
4067.—Class of persons whose recommendations are 
considered satisfactory without being personally 
known, Ellis, 4352.—Has never refused admission 
to any one, ib. 4353.—Has, on some few occasions, 
prevented persons who had conducted themselves cri- 
minally or improperly elsewhere from continuing their 
attendance, 7. 4353.—A bout 230 students daily in 
attendance at the reading-room, Forshail, p. 354.— 
One-half of this number frequently in the room at 
one time, 2b. p. 354.—There ought to be a distinction 
between readers, Carlyle, 4438.—Readersall treated 
alike, Panizzi, 9378.—The regulation as to admis- 
sion of readers might be more stringent, Turner, 
6159. 

Assistants and Attendants in.—Theve are three su- 
perintendents, two attendants to deliver out works 
and manuscripts, one to register the manuscripts, and 
another to deliver them to the readers, and one attend- 
ant of the Manuscript Department to bring manu- 
scripts into the reading-room, Ellis, 330.—There are 
generally five attendants for the reading-rooms, 
Panizzi, 4279.—Approval of their conduct, Carlyle, 
4364, 4455 ; Hallam, 10451.—Thinks they ought to 
be better paid, Carlyle, 4455.—The attendance in 
the reading-room is sufficient, and every attention is 
paid by the attendants, Soane, 4531; Dodd, 4602; 
Craik, 5819; Bruce, 6464; Maitland, 7763 ; 
Croker, 8738 ; Biber, 8844.—All the officers of the 
reading-room capable of affording assistance to read- 
ers in procuring books, Dodd, 4643.—Such aid often 
required and always given, 7b. 4644.—During wit- 
ness’s long period of attendance at the Museum, has 
met with uniform attention from the officers of the 
establishment, who were always willing to render 
him every assistance, Cooley, 4747-49.—Has always 
been quite satisfied with the conduct of the attend- 
ants, Strangford, 4753.—Considers them a well- 
educated and intelligent class, competent and willing 
to afford every assistance to students, ib. 4762.—Ap- 
proves of the conduct of the attendants, Cunningham, 
4798.—They are all attentive, and some of them par- 
ticularly useful, 7b. 4862.—With a good catalogue 
they need not be troubled by the readers, 7b. 4862; 
Tomlinson, 4864.—Always well satisfied with the 
conduct of the attendants, Collier, 5016.—Considers 
them badly paid, and that superior attainments and a 
better knowledge of languages are necessary, For- 
shall, p. 308.— Would improve their qualifications by 


judicious selections from the Printed Book Depart- 


ment, 7b. p. 868.—The superintendent always ready 
and desirous to afford every assistance to readers, 
Turner, 6165. 

Books in.—Names of the books of reference in the 
reading-room, and where placed, Panizzi, 4286-87 ; 
Cates, 4970.—The number of books in this room 
greatly increased of late years, ib, 4289.—Description 
of books in reading-room, De Morgan, 6505— 
Many books not books of reference there, 7b, 6505.— 
A collection of periodical works of learned societies, 
dictionaries, catalogues, and illustrated works in the 
in the reading-room might possibly obviate many of 
the objections to the existing arrangements, Carlyle, 
4456.—Topographies, bibliographies, peerage books, 
biographical dictionaries, and such like, are already 
there in sufficient numbers, 7b. 4457.—A great number 
of dictionaries wanted in the reading-room, Soane, 
4531.—Would make the books in this room a select 
library of indexes, Cooley, 4700. Particulars of cer- 
tain works witness thinks desirable to be placed here, 
ib 4704-07.—Transactions of Academies should also 
be here, 2b. 4704-07.—Difficulties of students from 
not having ready access to such works, 7b. 4708.—To 
make room for the works referred to by witness, would 
remove the bulk of the Parliamentary Papers, and 
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Reaping Room— Books in—continued. Reaping Room—Complaints—continued. 
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keep only the indexes, 2b. 4746.—Would exclude the 
Parliamentary Papers, which ‘are rarely consulted, 
from the reading-room, Cunningham, 4798 ; Turner 
6201.—List of the books witness desires to see placed 
in the reading-room, 7b. 4798-99.—W ould increase 
the number and improve the quality of books in 
this room, to avoid the loss of time in making refer- 
ence and sending for books from the library, 7d. 
4801.—Would endeavour to meet the wants of all 
classes of readers, 7b. 4819.—Would increase the 
historical books of reference in the reading-room, 
Turner, 6198. —List of books of this description 
wanted there, 7b, 6199-6200.—Names of books now 
in the reading-room which should give place to 
better works, 7b. 6200.—A revision wanted, De 
Morgan, 6503.—Roge’s Bibliotheca Mathematica 
should be there, 7b. 6509.—Abridgments and indexes 
of transactions of scientific societies should also be 
there, 76. 6510.—Complains of the bad arrangement 
of the books, Turner, 6203.— Never heard any com- 
plaints of deficiency of books in the reading-room, 
Cates, 4969.—Considers it well supplied with good 
books, ib. 4970.—-Names of certain books and classes 
of books which witness thinks should be placed here, 
Bruce, 6472-74-75.—Would draw a distinction ‘be- 
tween the Museum reading-room and an ordinary read- 
ing-room, 7b. 6471.— Macaulay’s History of England 
should be there, ib. 6472.—This book should not be 
there for general reading, Parry,’ 7396.—Would 
have in the reading-room only such books as are not 
accessible in ordinary libraries, and not within the 
average means of literary men in this- country, <b. 
7396.—New English and foreign periodicals should 
be placed in the reading-room within six months, or 
even a shorter time, after publication, Bruce, 6474. 
—Would apply this rule so as to exclude idle persons, 
and make a distinction between English and foreign 
periodicals as to the time of their admission, 7b. 6475. 
—The books in the reading-room were selected 
from observing which were most in request, Panizzi, 
9500.—Has placed as many books there as can be ob- 
tained by readers without using a ladder, which is ob- 
jected to as causing noise and disturbing other readers, 
2b, 9500.— Observations in reply to the evidence 
relative to the description of books now placed there, 
and upon the suggested additions, 2b. 9500-07. 
Catalogue of Books in.—A catalogue of the books 
in the reading-room could be printed at little more 
than the cost of a common catalogue, Cunningham, 
4800.—It would be very acceptable to readers ; 
many copies would probably be sold, ib. 4854.— 
There is a manuscript catalogue of the books in the 
reading-room accessible to the readers, Turner, 6204. 
Catalogue ( General) of Library —Readers required 
to point out in the catalogue the book required, and 
affix the press-mark, Carlyle, 4435.—Complains of 
this regulation, 7b. 4436-37.—The rules for pro- 
curing books impede research, Cooley, 4710.—The 
necessity of knowing the title of a book a severe 
condition, ib. 4710.—Many students require informa- 
tion as to the best authors upon particular subjects 
before they select the particular work they wish to 
read, 1b. 4711.—No officer especially appointed to 
give assistance to readers in searching the catalogue, 
Cates, 4952.—A copy of the catalogue should be 
upon every table in the reading-room, with the 
press-marks affixed, Cunningham, 4838. — Thinks 
two copies would be quite sufficient, De Morgan, 
5784*.—Three copies are wanted to mitigate the ob- 


jections to researches, Corney, 3099.—Two copies of 


the catalogue, when completed, intended to be placed 
in the reading-room, Panizzi, 9809, 9974.—Admits 
that two'copies at least are required, Hallam, 10454. 

Catalogues of Manuscripts in.—Coyies of all the 
printed catalogues and of many of the manuscript 
catalogues are placed in the reading-room, Madden, 
2184.—The printed catalogues have all indexes, and 
indexes to the manuscript catalogues are now being 
printed, 7b. 2184-85. 

Complaints.—T hat only one copy of the catalogue is 
kept in the reading-roum fur the use of readers, 
Carlyle, 4368,—Thinks two copies would be quite 
sufficient, De Morgan, 5784*.—Three copies are 
wanted to mitigate the objections to researches, 
Corney, 3099.—Three copies are now made of the 
catalogue, taken from the original library catalogue 
by Wedgwood’s manifold writer; two. of these, 
when completed, are for the reading-room, Panizzi, 
9963.—Of the inconyenient situation of the cata- 


dogue for reference, Carlyle, 4368 ; Cunningham, | 


4798; Collier, 5013; De Morgan, 5782*; Craik, 
5820; Corney, 6099; Panizzi, 9309.—It is placed 
in the best manner the space admits of, Cates, 4942. 
—The volumes should be placed in a room by 
themselves immediately adjacent to the reading-room, 
Collier, 5016. — This was once thought of, but found 
inexpedient, Panizzi, 9519; but ought to be done, 
ib.—Complains of the regulation requiring the reader 
to point out in the catalogue the particular book re- 
quired, Carlyle, 4370.—Objects to this rule ; admits 
its advantages, but thinks much time is lost by it, 
Craik, 5825.—The officer should find the press- 
mark instead of the student. Considers the servants 
of the public should assist the readers as much as 
possible, 2b, 5826.—Suggestions for simplifying the 
press-mark, if the system is to be retained, ib. 5827. 
——Slight inaccuracies in transcribing the press-mark 
prevents the reader from getting the book, ib, 5828- 
80,—Thinks readers lose at least one-sixth of their 
time in marking down the press-marks, 7b, 5828-80.— 
More time would be lost by requiring the attendants 
to perform this duty instead of the reader, Croker, 
8741.—Does not object to the regulation respecting 
the press:mark, Collier, 6229; Croker, 8739-41 ; 
Biber, 8845.—Complains of the defective ventilation 
of the reading-room, Carlyle, 4365.—The room is too 
small, and very badly ventilated, and on one side very 
dark, Soane, 4591.—Complains of defective ventila- 
tion, Zurner, 6208; Biber, 8848.—The ventilation 
is very good; want of light never complained of, 
Cates, 4945-47. —- Miscellaneous character of the 
frequenters ofthe reading-room, Carlyle, 4396.— 
It is crowded by persons who, from the trifling 
nature of their inquiries, should be excluded ; 
others, from mental incapacity, who are placed there 
by their friends to pass away their time, 7b. 4397.— 
Complains of the regulation excluding persons under 
18 years of age, Cunningham, 4796; Biber, 8849.— 
Complainers ought to be thankful for such a rule, 
Panizzi, 9447.—Many of the readers are so dirty and 
offensive that witness is surprised they should have 
been admitted, Zwrner, 6210-12.—Has been also an- 
noyed by the conduct of some of the frequenters of 
the reading-room from other causes, ib, 6213.—Con- 
siders the great majority of readers are persons pro- 
perly admitted ; some, indeed, come to kill time, but 
four out of five come for serious purposes, Biber, 
8855-56.—Evidence as to insane persons visiting the 
reading-room, Cates, 4951-52; Zurner, 6213.—Is 
frequently kept waiting three quarters of an hour, 
always half an hour, before the books asked for are 
procured, Carlyle, 4431.—Thinks complaints of delay 
must generally be made by persons ignorant of the 
vast extent of machinery to be worked, Croker, 8738. 
—Cannot complain of delay, Bruce, 6466 ; Craik, 
5824.—The library of the Museum not supplied with 
scientific periodicals so speedily after publication as 
it ought to be, Brown, 5707.—Cannot obtain them 
from the library until several months after their pub- 
lication, ib. 5707. 

Improvements suggested —W ould put novel readers 
and insane persons by themselves, and the more seri- 
ous readers where they would be less disturbed than at 
present, Carlyle, 4484,—A few standing desks would 
be an improvement, Collier, 5011.—That greater 
prominence should be given to the Libri Desiderati, 
and directions given to readers wanting a book not in 
the library to enter the title in this book, Madden, 
7453.—A copy of the catalogue should be upon every 
table in the reading-room, with the press-mark 
aitixed, Cunningham, 4838,—A printed reference to 
the shelves would be a greater assistance, as it would 
tie the books to the shelves and prevent the librarian 
from re-arranging them, ib, 4839.—The accessions to 
the library shouid be catalogued, and the books placed 
at the service of readers at a much earlier period 
than at present, Dodd, 4677-78, 5695.—Scientific 
periodicals should be placed in the library much 
earlier after their publication than they are at present, 
Brown, 5703.—There is no library in the world 
where books are given out so soon as in the Museum, 
Panizzi, 9479.—Considers they are given out much 
too soon, ib. 9480.—Suggests, as an improvement 
upon the existing arrangements, that two small rooms 
should be attached to the reading-room as collating 
rooms, for the use of persons requiring more than 
usual quiet, Forshall, p. 855.—Greater convenience 
and facilities should be afforded to those persons who 
devote themselves to the cultivation of the higher 
branches of learning and science, Cureton, 7961.— 
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Proposes to build a new reading-room, capable of 
accommodating 300 visitors, with improved yenti- 
lation, Forshall, p. 355.—The expense the chief ob- 
stacle to this improvement, #}. p. 355. 

Issue of Books to Readers.—1s frequently kept 
waiting three quarters of an hour, always half an hour, 
before he can get the book wanted, Carlyle, 4431, 
4454,—The time actually occupied by the attendant 
in getting the book, after the ticket has been given to 
him, varies from 20 minutes to half an hour, id. 
4455.—Obtains the book he requires in a reasonable 
time, sometimes, but rarely has to wait half an hour 
for a book after giving out the ticket, Dodd, 4604.— 
From 10 to 15 minutes usually taken to procure 
a book after the delivery of the ticket, ib. 4605.— 
A reader can obtain any book, wherever it. may be 
placed, within five minutes from the time of asking 
for it, Panizzi, 4196-97.—Explanation of the causes 
of delay which occasionally occur in procuring books 
for readers, 2b. 4188-89.—In no public library on the 
Continent are books so expeditiously served as from 
the library of the British Museum, ib. 41938.—Thinks 
complaints of delay must come from persons ignorant 
of the vast extent of machinery to be worked, Croker, 
8738.—Is constantly in want of books, and uses a 
very large number, sometimes 30 or 40 volumes at 
one time, Gray, 5441.—Under the old system, pro- 
cured the books he wanted in two or three minutes, 
while, under the present system, it is frequently 15 
or 20 minutes, 7b. 5448.—From 10 to15 minutes the 
average time taken to get a book: has never been 
delayed half an hour, and has sometimes got them in 
six or seven minutes, Croker, 8738.— Books are 
quickly procured, as quickly as it is possible in a 
library of such topographical extent, Asher, 6739 ; 
Croker, 6738.—Has had as many as 20 or 30 books 
in one day, Croker, 8738.—Has had as many as 150 
volumes at one time from the library, for the purposes 
of research, Biber, 8842.—Dr. Biber had, on one occa- 
sion, 261 volumes, kept from day to day for his own 
use, Panizzi, 9453.—Considers: it almost useless to 
ask for any book published within two years, Dodd, 
4629.—Has suffered considerable inconvenience from 
not getting new books, 7b. 4640.—Newspapers not 
accessible to readers until two or three years old, 
Dodd, 4667.—Access to newspapers soon after their 
publication of great advantage to persons preparing 
for periodical works, 7b. 4671.—Greater facilities 
should be afforded in this respect, 7b. 4672.— Would, 
however, not place them too soon in the reading-room, 
a short interval, say half a-year, should elapse when 
they would become history and not news, 2b. 4673- 
74,—Old newspapers, accessible by a good catalogue, 
more useful for literary persons than new ones, ib. 
4676. — Parliamentary papers generally a whole 
session in arrear, Paterson,4777. Applied, in 1848, 
for the House of Commons Papers of 1847, but could 
not get them until the beginning of 1849, Dodd, 
4683 —Evidence respecting an earlier delivery of 
new works inthe reading-room, and the probable 
effect of such a change upon the class of readers, 
tb. 5695.—Works of reference and standard works 
should be brought earlier into the library than works 
of amusement, 7b. 5695.—Would not deliver to 
readers any new works until 12 months after their 
publication, Hamilton, 10916.—Does not think that 
scientific periodicals should be placed in the reading- 
room immediately after publication, Asher, 6573 ; 
Panizzi, 9481.—Thinks a greater number of books 
are’ delivered out daily for the use of the reading- 
room than formerly, 2b. 9446.—Observations expla- 
natory of the course pursued in procuring periodical 
publications and transactions in reference to the 
complaints of the length of time allowed to elapse 
before they are accessible to the public in the library, 
ib. 9460.—Inconvenience anticipated if the rules now 
in force are relaxed, 7b. 9464.—There is no library 
in the world where books are given out so soon as in 
the Museum, 2b. 9479.—Considers they are given out 
much too soon, ib. 9480.—Thinks the proper and 
legitimate use of a public library like the Museum is, 
to provide and preserve rare and expensive works, 
ib. 9488. 

Management of. —For the last 35 years the reading- 
room has been under the especial management of the 
Principal Librarian, Elis, 202.—Has received no 
complaint relative to its management, ib. 4344,— 
Believes the system and accommodation give general 
satisfaction, 7b. 4845.—Order is maintained therein 
without difficulty, 7b. 4845.—Approves generally of 
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the management of the reading-room, but thinks the 
library should be open in the evening, both in summer 
and winter, Paterson, 4783-84.—This would be a 
great convenience to professional men, ib. 4787.— 
Objects to the introduction of gas, Panizzi, 9991, — 
The inconvenience from dark and foggy days very 
trifling, 2. 9991,—The rules in the reading room. of 
no assistance in finding books, Corney, 6107.— 
Shorter and clearer rules are wanted, ib. 6115— 
Complains of the regulations of the reading-room, 
Turner, 6142. 

Readers in.—The number of readers greatly in- 
creased of late years, Cates, 4937.—The number of 
readers now very great, at least 32,000 persons have 
the privilege of coming to the reading-room, Ellis 332, 
4337.—When witness became Principal Librarian 
only 750 names were on the books, id. 332.—1200 
the average number of new readers yearly, ib. 332.— 
List of the attendance in each year, from 1840 to 
1848, ib. 4328.—The admission tickets in‘ the last 10 
or 12 years, average about 3000 a-year, ib. 4336,— 
Does not think increased accommodation wouid bring 
an increased number of readers, Cates, 4943.— 
Attributes the non-increase of readers to the new 
rules respecting the supply of books, Gray, 5457.— 
Has heard persons say that so much time was lost by 
these rules that they could no longer attend the Mu- 
seum, 7b. 5457.—Between 300 and 350 readers attend 
daily, £Uis, 334.—The reading-room more nume- 
rously attended than any foreign libraries, Hallam, 
10457.—Miscellaneous character of the frequenters 
of the reading-room, Carlyle, 4896; Turner, 6210- 
2.—Evidence as to insane persons in the reading- 
room, Cates, 4951-2; Turner, 6213.—Many persons 
come for very ordinary purposes, such as copying 
plates and reading novels, and even schoolboys 
Jearning their lessons, Maitland, 7761.—Has no 
reason to complain of the conduct of readers, Cates, 
4948.—Cases of misconduct have sometimes occurred ; 
but upon witness’s interference, order has been at 
once restored, 7b, 4950.— Considers the great majority 
of readers are properly admitted, Biber, 8855.— 
A register kept of the books asked for, by which the 
quantity and quality of reading in every department 
of literature can be ascertained, Ellis, 8331.—Books. 
on theology the chief class of books read, Panizzi, 
4298.—Novel readers very few in comparison with 
the whole number of readers, 7b: 4298.—Considers 
that about four-fifths of the readers come for hard 
study, 7b. 4298.—The manuscripts now sent for 
almost entirely to serve the light and transient litera- 
ture of the day, Cureton, 7960.—Has no means of 
classifying the readers who frequent the reading-room, 
Panizzi, 4298.—Evidence explanatory of the former 
and present plan of taking the number of readers in 
the reading-room, showing the uncertainty of the 
earlier plan, and consequently of the inaccuracy of 
the evidence grounded upon them as to the non- 
increase of readers, ib. 9429.—Doubts whether the 
formation of large public libraries, containing only 
ordinary books, would have any sensible effect upon 
the attendance in the reading-room of the Museum, 
Ellis, 4329.—Believes people would still prefer to 
come to a national library containing the best books, 
ab, 4329.—Thinks the non-increase in the number of 
readers caused chiefly by the defective catalogue, 
Collier, 5017, 6215.—Evidence as to the class of 
readers frequenting the reading-room, ib. 5122,— 
Believes their numbers would be enormously increased 
if the catalogues were improved, ib. 5123.—Their 
quality as well as their numbers would also be in- 
creased by these means, 7b. 6215,—Attributes the 
slight inerease in the number of readers to defective 
accommodation, bad ventilation, bad light, noise, &c., 
Panizzi, 9447.—The increase of other libraries tends 
to the same result, 7b. 9447. 

Visits to.—Up to 1837 the number of visits to 
the reading-room progressively increased, but since 
that time it has been nearly stationary, Forshall, 

. 8538.—In 1825, the number was 22800; and in 
1837, 69936; and in 1848, 65867, 7b. p. 853.—Is of 
opinion that this decrease is caused by want of facili- 
ties and accommodation, i). p. 353.—The visits noted 
by the superintendent of the reading-room, 7. p. 353. 
—The account is taken by an attendant, not by Mr. 
Cates, Panizzi, 9990. 


REGIsTER OF ARTICLES RECEIVED INTO THE Mu- 


SEUM :— 
1. Generally —The business of registration imposed 
upon the Secretary to the Trustees about 1839, Hilis, 
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258.—All articles purchased and added to the collec- 
tions inventoried in the Secretary’s department, 7b. 
246.—In the case of books, they would be sent first 
to the Secretary’s department to be registered before 
they are sent to the Librarian, 7b. .245,—All other 
articles would be sent at once to the department to 
which they belong, but these are also inventoried in 
the Secretary’s office, 7b. 246.— This inventory a short 
description of the article intended, chiefly to identify 
it, ib. 257.—It is chronologically, and not alphabeti- 
cally arranged, Panizzi, 4135.—A register of every 
article received into the Museum kept by the Secre- 
tary, Forshall, 779.—This work variously performed ; 
in some departments the officers make their own re- 
gister, of which witness then takes a copy ; in others 
the original register is made out in the Secretary’s 
office, and the copy is made in the department; in 
all cases the register is compared with the bill, 7. 
781.—In the Printed Book Department every article 
received is numbered and stamped, 7b. 782,—Large 
collections, as the Grenville Collection, an exception 
to this rule, 7/.—Other articles, besides books and 
manuscripts, are marked, 7b, 784.—Nature of the 
Secretary’s duties and responsibilities under the re- 
gistration system, 7b. 1322.—Specification of routine 
on receipt of articles into the Museum, their entry, 
and subsequent course, so far as relates to the Secre- 
tary’s department, 7b. 1388-94.—Examples of the 
benefits of the system, 7b. 1848.— The register 
merely an account of things brought into the Mu- 
seum, but does not, like the inventory, specify also 
the place of deposit, 7b. 796.—It is shorter in its 
entries than in the catalogue, 7b. 953.—Lists have 


* been made of all the acquisitions of any importance 


since 1837, 7b. 790.—The register of printed books 
since that date nearly complete, %—The lists of 
manuscripts and of zoology perfect from the begin- 
ning of the Museum; the list of coins and medals 
perfect up to a particular date, 7b. 795.—No list 
made of botanical specimens, on account of their 
trifling value, 7b, 793-94,—Large collections exist in 
the Museum, of which no detailed records, or very 
imperfect records, are kept, 7b. 1496.—Thinks a de- 
tailed record of everything brought into the Museum 
very necessary, and regrets that it is not carried much 
further, 7b. 1501.—Opinion as to the necessity of an 
independent record of everything brought into the 
Museum, 7b. 1502.—The registration made at great 
trouble and expense, and wholly useless when done, 
Panizzi, 3999.—It is a source of endless trouble and 
expense, 7b. 4127.—Examples in support ‘of this 
assertion, 7b. 4180-31, 4138-40-47.—Its total abo- 
lition has been recommended, 2b. 4000.—Considers 
the bills signed by the officer of the department the 
best registration, 7b. 4001.—The new system intended 
at first to include every article in the Museum, but 
this was soon abandoned as impracticable, 76. 4127.— 
The officers of the Museum not consulted as to the 
utility of the new system; hitherto they had always 
been consulted before any extensive change was 
made, 7b—As now carried out, the registration is, in 
many cases, merely a copy of the registers, lists, or 
catalogues of the departments, and not an original 
register, as was at first contemplated, 76.— Comparison 
of formerand present systems, 7b, 4128.—The present 
system merely records the date of the purchase, and 
gives no other information, 76. 4131.—The objections 
to it are, that it does not refer to the case, shelf, or 
room in which the book is to be found, 7b. 4132.— 
And that there is no security that the description in 
the register and in the catalogue will correspond, 7. 
4135,—Former and present system described, Gray, 
8691.—Proposed amendment upon the present: sys- 
tem, Panizzt, 4150-52.—Qpinion as to. the best way 
of obtaining a complete registration, and subsequently 
a complete catalogue of all the books in any given 
library, Forshaill, p. 361.—Considers the registration 
should be made by the officer of the department re- 
ceiving the articles, but that a copy should be made 
and preserved in the Secretary’s office, Gray, 8691. 
—Concurs in the necessity of registration, Inglis, 
10146,—This system adopted for the greater security 
of the collections, 7b, 10148.—It was intended to 
secure a double check, that of the Secretary and of 
the keeper of the department in charge of the object, 
ib. 10149.—The plan adopted by the Trustees, at the 
suggestion of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, 7b, 10152,—Considers practically that it is a 
check, and a rigorous check, inasmuch. as the officers 
complain of the inconvenience resulting from the 
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working of the system, 7b. 10154.—The Trustees do 
not consider these complaints so grave and well sus- 
tained as to justify them in altering the plan, 7d. 
10155.—In opposition to Mr, Panizzi’s views, believes 
that the stamping and registration impose an effectual 
check, and afford accurate evidence that certain books 
are added to the library, 7b. 10160-61.—The register 
of the books purchased, and the office stamp on each 
book. the only authentic evidence that.such books 
belong to the library, 7.—Believes the counterpart of 
the register accompanies the delivery of each book, 
7b. 10162-63. — Theory of registration described ; 
believes it is practically carried out, 7b. 10166-68.— 
Tas attended to the evidence on the system of regis- 
tration in the Secretary’s office, and doubts whether 
it is desirable to continue it, Hallam, 10440.—It 
appears not to have answered the purpose intended, 
viz., imposing a check upon the different departments, 
2b,—Is of opinion that the plan of registration, as 
now carried. on in the Secretary’s office, should be 
discontinued, Mahon, 10776; Hamilton, 10916. 


2. Register of Printed Books.—The books are re- 
gistered trom their titles, and stamped, and then trans- 
ferred to the library, Forshall, 1406—The register 
not transmitted with the books to the Keeper, nor in 
any way authenticated by that officer, 7b. 1422-32.— 
Copyright books are registered from their titles 
from day to day as delivered, 7b. 1435-38.—A 
separate register kept of these books, ib. 1449-50. 
—The books are likewise examined..with the in- 
voices before payment is ordered, 2b.. 1403.— 
The register of printed books very little in arrear, 
2b. 1503.—The register of the copyright books not 
more than a week in arrear, 2b, 1453.—The register 
of articles added to the library before 1837 made but 
little progress, and is now entirely abandoned, Panizz7, 
4137. —The books while being stamped. and»regis- 
tered are in the custody of the Secretary, and not of 
the Keeper of Printed Books, 7. 3981.—That' they 
are not then secure is proyed by the loss of several 
books from the Secretary’s department, 2b. 8982.— 
The register not evidence that any particular» book 
is in the library, it only proves its receipt, and not its 
return from the Secretary’s department, 7b. 3993.— 
Observations upon Mr. Panizzi’s evidence relative to 
the registration of printed books, Jnglis, 101%70.— 
The present system of registrationand stamping-eom- 
menced. in 1837; before that time all books were 
stamped in the library, 2b. 4125. 

3. Register of Manuscripts.—The registers of the 
Manuscript Collection are divided into five classes, 
separately numbered, viz., charters, papyri,® seals, 
general manuscripts, and the manuscripts of * the 
Everton and Farnborough bequests, Forshall, 1340.— 
Manuscripts acquired by purchase first sent to the 
Manuscript Department, 7b. 1344.—Process described 
of purchasing, receiving, distributing and registering 
manuscripts brought into the Museum, 2b. 1346-54.— 
The register compared with the invoice of purchases, 
ib, 1858.—They are often purchased in loose papers, 
requiring considerable labour before they can be 
bound into volumes, 7b, 1351.—The accounts of the 
charts are brought down to June, 1847; the papyri 
to August, 1845; and scals to April, 1845, 7. 
1872-73.—The arrears altogether not greater than 
could be got up in a fortnight, 76. 1373. 

4, Register of Prints and Drawings.—To avoid 
injury, these works are usually registered and stamped 
in the Departments of Prints, &e., Forshall, 1509- 
10.—At the same time they are compared ‘with the 
inyoice taken to the Department for that purpose, 7b. 
1511-2. 

5, Register of Coins and Medals. — Coins and 
medals are consigned at once to the Keeper of 
Antiquities, and the account is now taken from 
the keeper’s register, orshall, 1519-20,—This 
account sometimes compared with the medals, but 
always with the vouchers, 2b. 1523-4-—All aequi- 
sitions within the last three years registered in the 
department, Hawhins, 8082. 

6, Register of Zoology. — The registers of this 
collection divided into three parts — vertebrated 
animals, inyertebrated animals, and insects, For- 
shall, 1526.—The registers are made in the Zoo- 
logical Department, and copies are made for the 
use of the Secretary’s office, ib. 1527.—Each spe- 
cimen as received is numbered and registered, with 
the particulars whence it came, and how it was 
procured, &c., &c., Gray, 8595, p, 546.—This regis- 
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tration useful in a scientific point of view, 8595, 7b. 
p. 546.—All accessions are regularly registered ; each 
specimen, whether purchased or presented, is regis- 
tered as soon as received, ib. 8667.—Considers the 
system of registration an effective one, ib. 8690.— 
Former and present system of registration described, 
7b. 8691-94. 

7, Register of Mineralogy.—No register made by 
the Secretary of the articles added to this collection : 
but copies of the register are made in the Minera. 
logical Department, and transmitted for the Secre- 
tary’s use, Forshall, 1523-24. 


8. Register of Botany.—The Secretary has no 
register whatever of the Botanical Collection, on 
account of the little value of the specimens, Forshall, 
1535-36.—The register in this case is left entirely to 
the head of the department, 2b. 1536. , 


Reports or Krrrers or DepartMents.—(See Keepers 


of Departments. Their communications with the 
Trustees, and Trustees.) 


REsIGNaTIons oF Trusters :— 


The resolution requiring the resignation of Trustees 
who shall not have attended within twelve months 
not acted upon, Forshall, 527-80. — Trustees have 
resigned, but the Secretary not aware how far they 
may have been influenced by this resolution, 7b. 527. 
—The rule imposing the resignation of any elected 
Trustees who shall not have attended for twelve 
months partially acted upon, Inglis, 10094.—Thinks 
only two such cases have occurred, and the steps 
taken by the Trustees led to the place being filled 
up, tb, 10097.—(See also Trustees.) 


RETIRED ALLOWANCEs To OFFICERS OF THE MusEUM:— 


(See Superannuation Allowances.) 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF THE MusEuUM :— 


The receipts of 1848 were :—28,445/. from the Par- 
liamentary grant; the interest of 30,000/. stock; of 
12,9922. 15s.7d. Bridgewater stock ; of 2872I. Gs. 10d. 
Farnborough stock ; and of 5019/. 2s. 10d. Swiney 
stock, Pearson, 6847.—The income for 1848, ex- 
clusive of special grants amounted to 53,999V. 13s. 6d., 
and the expenditure for salaries, 21,0417. 10s. 3d. 
tb. 6901-03.—The total expenditure of 1848 amounted 
to 49,8451. 2s. 11d., leaving a balance of 4154/., ib. 
6966-67.—The Museum has an original endowment 
of 30,0002. invested in the 3 per cent. stock, pro- 
ducing 900/. a-year, Ellis, 6767-73. — The other 
sources of reyenue are the profits on sale of publica- 
tions and casts, and the receipts from the Egerton and 
Farnborough funds, and the Parliamentary grants, 
ib. 6767-73.—The receipts from the sale of publi- 
cations are from the Synopsis; from some printed 
books of natural history, and from catalogues of 
insects, animals, &c., 7b. 6778.—These are sold as 
nearly as possible at the cost price, and are not likely 
to produce any profit, 2.—Reckons the gross profits 
as part of the Treasurer’s receipts, 2b. 6780.—The 
Parliamentary grants the chief support of the Museum, 
1b. 6781.—Return of the amount of Parliamentary 
grants from 1839 to 1848, inclusive, 7b, 6783.—Ave- 
rage 38,117, a-year, 2b. 6783.—The revenue from the 
Bridgewater fund derived from dividends and rents, 
the former amounting to 389/. 15s. 8d. per annum, 
and the latter about 341. or 35/, a-year, 2b. 6785.— 
Return of receipts of Egerton fund from 1839 to 1848, 
inclusive, 7b. 6788.—The Swiney fund not included 
in the accounts of the Trustees, it being a special 
bequest for the foundation ofa lectureship, 7b. 6818-20. 
—The Trustees pay the interest of this sum (1200. 
a-year) to a lecturer whom they appoint, 2b. 6830.— 
Detailed statement of the receipts from all sources 
in the year ending Christmas, 1847, 2b. 6817. 


Roya. Cot.eGs oF Surgeons, Liprary or :— 


Since 1830 upwards of 30,000/. has been spent upon 
the library, Owen, 5200.—In medical and surgical 
works this library is well kept up, 2. 5201.—And well 
kept in other respects, considering the exigencies of 
the Museum, 7b. 5202.—There are 22,500 volumes 
in this library, 2b. 5224.—The first edition of the 
catalogue was printed in 1831, the second in 1840, 
and the classed catalogue in 1843, 2b. 5229,—Addi- 
tions subsequently acquired are inserted in manu- 
script, 2b, 5230.—The entries are first made alpha- 
betically in the interleaved copy, and then transferred 
to their places in the classed catalogue, 7d. 5231.— 
The works published in 1848 and added to the library, 
are entered in the catalogue at the present time 


(February, 1849), 1b, 5217. 
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Roya. Lisrary :-— 


This library the largest collection ever made by one 
man, Panizzi, 2545.—It is also the finest ever 
formed, 7b. 2548.—It was received under a solemn 
pledge by the Trustees to the House of Commons 
that it should be kept entirely in a room built for 


_the purpose, 7b. 2548.—The building of this room cost 


140,0002., ib. 2548.—Notwithstanding the donor’s 
wishes, the collection has been divided, and the manu- 
scripts have been transferred to the Manuscript Depart- 
ment, 2b. 4255.—The printed and manuscript maps are 
preserved together, and some are bound up together, 
26. 4027.—The maps, both printed and manuscript, 
are under witness's charge, 7b. 4028.—The catalogue 
sent with this library very imperfect, and altogether 
insufficient, Madden, 3625.—Necessity for a more full 
catalogue of the manuscripts belonging to this col- 
lection, 7b. 3626.—It, however, contains a ready refer- 
ence to the place where each book is to be found, 
Panizzi, 4182.—The books in this library more acces- 
sible, from there being a complete and printed cata- 
logue, Carlyle, 4431.—It is a much better catalogue 
than the old octavo catalogue, De Morgan, 5815*,— 
The maps in this library all catalogued, and the same 
system of cataloguing (although not the best) has been 
adopted for the general catalogue of maps to save ex- 
pense, Panizzt, 4027.—(Scee also Library of British 
Museum.) 


Roya Society, Caratocur or Liprary oFr.—(See 


Catalogue of Printed Books.) 


Scurrrurr—(See Antiquities, Collection of ) 
SECRETARY TO THE TRUSTEES :— 


The duties of this officer greatly increased since 
1839, Ellis, 140.—He is, however, still subordinate to 
the Principal Librarian, 7b. 144.—The Secretary 
attends all the meetings of the Trustees, keeps their 
minutes, issues their orders, and attends to the 
correspondence, 7b. 141.—The preparation of the 
business to be submitted to the Trustees the duty of 
the Secretary, 7b. 532.—He issues summonses to the 
Trustees to attend the general meetings, the 
meetings of the Standing Committee, and of the Sub- 
committees, Forshall, 1286-87— He receives im- 
prests from the Trustees for the payment of miscel- 
laneous expenses during the intervals of meetings, 
Ellis, 213; Forshall, 400.—Has required between 
6000/. and 70002. at one time as imprest, 1b. 402. — 
Much important business is transacted by the Secre- 
tary, under the orders of the Trustees, such as pur- 
chases of collections, &c., which does not come through 
the Principal Librarian, Hillis, 148—The duties for- 
merly discharged by the Expenditor now done by the 
Secretary, Forshall, 396, 1942.—Witness’s duties as 
Secretary are very laborious. Detailed description of 
these duties, 7b. 1937-40.—Comparison of the extent 
of Secretary’s duties in 1820 and 1826 with his 
present duties, 7b, 1943.—The bulk of the Minutes 
and Letter Book of 1847, as compared with those of 
1826, prove the great increase of the business, 76. 
1944.—The Secretary gives heavy security, Ellis, 217, 
—His own bond in 50002., and two securities of 25000. 
each, Forshall, 408.—Al]) accounts for payment ex- 
amined and certified in the Secretary’s office, 7b. 410. 
—He keeps the accounts of the receipts from sale of 
easts, &c., and superintends the collection of books 
under the Copyright Act, 2b. 831.— When applying 
for an imprest, states the grounds on which it is 
required, 26. 416.—The accounts during the whole 
year in progress of being audited, as the accounts of 
the sums paid are examined at every meeting of the 
Sub-Committee of Finance, 7b. 419.—The Secretary’s 
account audited once a-year by the Sub-Committee of 
Finance, when the balance is accurately ascertained 
and shown to be in hand, 7b. 419.—F urther evidence 
describing at length the various duties of the Secretary, 
Forshall, 1302-04.--On the days of meeting, and for 
about three days afterwards, the duty is very onerous, 
but in other respects it is extremely light, Ellis, 
10,022.—The Secretary formerly considered as a sort 
of superior clerk, being placed in the old statutes 
after the assistant officers, 1b. 985.—This office, when 
the establishment was remodelled, in 1837, was raised 
to a degree of importance it never had before, 7b. 
985 —Witness was Keeper of Manuscripts and Secre- 
tary at the same time, and his salary altogether was 
only 4100. a-year ; the salary of the present Secretary is 
7004. a-year, 7b. 961-63.— Witness acknowledges, with 
the strongest sense of its value, the impartial accuracy 
with which the Secretary has discharged his duty in 
respect of each department, Jnglis, 10,080,—He has 
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SECRETARY TO THE TrRuUSTEES—continued. 


discharged the duties of his office with zeal, accuracy, 
and impartiality, 7b. 10,137.—Description of some of 
the more important of the Secretary’s duties, 7b. 
10,192-—Further testimony to his qualifications, and 
manner in which he has discharged these duties, 7b. 
10,196. 


Secretary's DEPARTMENT :— 


The force of the Secretary’s Department, in 1847, 
consisted of an accountant and collector, two clerks, 
four attendants, and a supernumerary ; another clerk 
was added to the department late in the year 1847, 
Eillis, 951; Forshall, 1307.—These are independent 
of the last temporary appointments, Allis, 951.— 
When witness discharged the duties of Secretary, 
during Mr. Forshall’s illness, found the staff of the 
office quite sufficient, 7b. 952—The business of the 
Department not increased in proportion to the increase 
of business in the other Departments, 7b. 956.—Ad- 
ditional assistance required to prepare the returns 
required for the use of the Commissioners, 7b. 967- 
72-80; Forshall, 1941.—Considers the business in 
this department so much increased that an Assistant 
Secretary is absolutely necessary, 7b. 1947.—In con- 
sequence of witness’s representations to this effect, an 
Assistant Secretary has been appointed pro tempore, 
7. 1948.—Thinks him competent to take witness’s 
place at the Board, ib. 1952.— The Secretary’s 
department now considered as distinct, and more 
immediately under the Trustees than the other de- 
partments, 7b. 985.— Description of its rise and 
progress 7). 986-92-93.—Nature of the duties per- 
formed by the attendants Forshall, 1309.—The rules 
of 1839 describe at length the additional duties imposed 
in 1837, Ells, 991.—Description of the Secretary’s 
responsibility and duties in the registration of articles 
received into the Museum, Forshall, 1382.—They 
were largely increased by the registration, Inglis, 
10143.—The length of the Minutes of the Trustees a 
fair illustration of the comparative amount of business 
transacted at different periods, Znglis, 10222. — 
Nature of the examination of the accounts for pay- 
ment described, Forshall, 1323—The Accountant 
not properly belonging to the Secretary’s Department, 
7b. 1327.—Statement of the qualifications and com- 
petency of the clerks in the department, ib. 1953. — 
Detailed description of their several duties, i. 1958. 
An Assistant Secretary recently appointed, upon 
witness’s report to the General Board, Forshald, 
2462-65; Inglis, 10227.—The Assistant Secretary 
is not fully employed, Ellis, 10024.—Should not 
himself, under such circumstances, have applied for 
assistance, 7b. 10027.—Has no reason to suppose 
that this appointment was not a proper one, and 
requisite for the due discharge of the business of the 
Museum, Inglis, 10230-31. 


Sron Cotrece Liprary :— 


A good library of books of a particular class, situated 
at the east end of London, Carlyle, 4398.—The cata- 
logue is a very bad one, De Morgan, 5734, 


Smyth, Warinyton W., Esq. (Analysis of his evidence.) 


—lIs mining geologist in the Geological Survey of 
the United Kingdom, under the direction of Sir 
Henry De la Beche, 8888-9——Comparison of col- 
lection of minerals in the British Museum with 
foreign collections, 8890.—Should allow it a very 
high place in such a comparison, but not the 
highest rank, 7.—It is perhaps inferior in extent to 
two or three, but second to none, except the Ecole 
des Mines in Paris in fulness, 7b.—The classifica- 
tion and arrangement by Mr. Konig must. have 
been a work of very great labour, and reflects great 
credit upon that gentleman, inasmuch as it combines 
the advantages of all other methods, 8892.—Prefers 
the chemical arrangement to the purely erystallo- 
graphical system, 8893.—Geological science being 
founded in a great measure on an acquaintance 
with natural history, no collection can be con- 
sidered complete which does not unite the natural 
history of the inorganic with that of the organic 
kingdom, 8894.—At Vienna and Prague, and at 
most collections visited by witness, minerals are 
attached to the collection of natural histery; but in 
Vienna and Paris there are separate collections of 
minerals, in reference to its application to the arts, 
8895.—To these double collections, the duplicates 
in the Natural History Collections are sent to the 
other for the purpose of lecturing upon, 8896.— 
These second collections of minerals analogous in 


Smyth, Warington W., Esq—continued. 


some respects to the collection, being formed under 
the superintendence of Sir Henry De la Beche 
in the Museum of Practical Geology, 8897.—The 
removal of the minerals from the Natural History 
Department of the British Museum would make 
that department imperfect, 8898. 


Soane, George, Esq. (Analysis of his evidence.)—Is a 


constant attendant at the reading-room of the 
British Museum, 4507.—Complains of the restric- 
tion in giving out manuscripts to readers, 4508.— 
Particular instance specified, %.—Knows no other 
instance, 7.—Similar complaint in respect of the 
Printed Book Department, 4509. — That parties 
connected with the ‘‘ Athenzeum,” and other papers, 
had been allowed to make extracts from the Rox- 
burgh ballads, but that they were withheld from 
the readers because they were not catalogued, ib.— 
At the time of this refusal the ballads had been 
between three and four months in the Museum, 
4510.—Complains also of the catalogues, which he 
considers are a perfect disgrace to the Museum, 
4511.—Particulars of alleged defects described, 
4511-12.—Does not approve of the rules laid down 
for cataloguing anonymous publications, 4518,— 
Amendments suggested by witness in cataloguing 
works of this description, 4519.—Has no complaint 
to make of want of attention in the reading-room, 
the faults complained of by witness are in the 
system, particularly in the system of cataloguing, 
4522.—Considers the library exceedingly poor in 
German literature, 7b.—Ali books should be cata- 
logued, within a year of their receipt, 4523.—Has 
often asked for books more than two years old 
and failed to get them, 4525.—Frequently uses 
from 80 to 100 books at one time, for the purpose of 
comparison, 4528.—The attendance in the reading- 
room is sufficient forthe readers, and eyery attention 
is paid by the attendants, 4531.—The library defi- 
cient in dictionaries, i.—A greater number of dic- 
tionaries wanted in the reading-room, 7.—The Gren- 
ville books not yet accessible to the public, except 
by especial favour, 4534-37,—Has applied for works 
from the Grenville collection, and has been informed 
that the book could not be given, because the col- 
lection was not catalogued or arranged, 4542.—This 
was two or three months since, 4544,— Greater 
expedition should be used in cataloguing the books, 
4548.—Temporary catalogues might he made until 
more perfect or class catalogues were compiled, 7b. 
—Has no objection to a manuscript catalogue, 4549. 
Time is lost from want of a catalogue, both before 
and after the book sought for has been found, 4550. 
—The numerous divisions and subdivisions ia the 
catalogues only tend to greater confusion, 4554.— 
The rule directing anonymous works to be classed 
under the first letter of the title objectionable, as 
the first letter of the title may be forgotten, while 
the general title is remembered, 4556.—This rule 
not implicitly followed, 4557.—Variation therefrom 
specified, 2b. Witness inconvenienced by being 
compelled, when wanting illuminated manuscripts, 
to leave perhaps an accumulation of 30 books 
in the reading-room, to go to the manuscript-room 
to read them, 4559.—Books frequently reported 
missing from the reading-room, 4560.—‘“ Welby 
on Spirits and Apparitions,” the last work reported 
missing, 4562.—One man receives back all the 
books from the readers, so that books may be taken 
without being missed at the time, 4566.—This the 
more easily done, as the ticket delivered back with 
the books specifies the edition, but not the number 


“of volumes it makes, 4567-68.—Would inercase 


the number of attendants to lessen the risk of loss, 
4570-80.—The attendants very attentive, and afford 
great assistance to readers, but the room itself is 
too small, and badly ventilated, and on one side 
very dark, 4591.—To improve the catalogue would 
make a double entry, first under the title of the 
work and then under the author's name, 4597.— 
Anonymous publications should be only once entered 
under their titles, 4598. 


SpeciaL Caranogurs. (See Catalogues of Museum 


Library.) 


STAMPING :-— 


All books received into the Museum are stamped, 
with the exception of such large collections as the 
Grenville Collection, Forshall, 782.—The books are 
stamped red, blue, and yellow; red indicating’ that 
the book was purchased, blue that it came in by 
copyright, and yellow to mark a donation, ib. 785-86. 
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Sranpine Commirres or TrustErs :— STATUTES OF Tan Musrum—continued. 


The ordinary business of the Museum managed by a 
Standing Committee of 15 Trustees, Ellis, 24; For- 
shall, 445,—It is a Committee for the general ma- 
nagement of the Museum, 7b. 450.—The appointment 
of a Standing Committee made under the rules of 
1833 continued by those of 1839, Inglis, 10032-33. 
—Three form a quorum, Ellis, 34.—The business for 
the consideration of this Committee prepared by the 
Secretary from the reports and papers which come 
before him, Forshall, 476-77.—This Committee never 
re-appointed, Elis, 26.—Is not aware of any regular 
appointment to this Committee, Hamilton, 10524.— 
It is continually joined by Trustees not specially 
appointed thereto, Ailis, 24.—Is not aware of any 
meeting of Trustees appointing this Committee, or of 
any minute thereon, Forshall, 451-52.—Nor of any 
appointments to vacancies caused by death or resigna- 
tion, 2. 453—It is now considered an open Com- 
mittee, and any Trustee, whether appointed upon it 
or not, may attend and vote at any meeting, Ellis, 
27; Forshall, 450.—This Committee, although con- 
sisting nominally of 15 Trustees only, yet practically 
does consist of a much greater number, Inglis, 10038. 
—Was not aware that it was not appointed year by 
year until he saw it so stated in evidence, 7b.— 
Considers the tacit consent of the general body of 
Trustees sufficient authority for the continuance of 
the system, without any formal entry of names. ib.— 
Minutes of their proceedings are kept, which are 
submitted for confirmation at the next general meet- 
ing, Ellis, 37; Forshall, 447.—These minutes not 
always, or even generally, read at. length, they are 
too voluminous, 2b. 495.— They are confirmed in 
gross, 7b. 521; 7b. 871-72 —The attendance varies 
from 9 to 16, Allis, 42.—The average about 7 or 8, 
Forshall, 515.—Cannot state the names of the 15 
Trustees originally appointed on this Committee under 
the rules of 1839, 7b. 455.—It now consists of all 
the members of the Trust disposed to attend the 
meetings, 1b, 448.—The notices of the meeting do 
not state the business to be transacted, id. 464.—If 
the business is of great importance or interest, the 
summons may state it, but not otherwise, 7b. 503.— 
New Trustees not summoned to the Standing Com- 
mittee until after their first attendance at a general 
meeting, and then only upon their expressing a desire 
to attend, 2b. 473.—Saturdays the usual days of meet- 
ing of Standing Committee, ib. 883.—(See also Trus- 
tees, Management, and Sub-committees of Trustees. ) 


STATUTES or THE Museum :— 


The statutes are made by the Trustees, under the 
authority of certain powers vested in them by Acts 
of Parliament, Inglis, 10106.—Cannot tell whether 
they are communicated to Parliament, or to a Secre- 
tary of State, or any public functionary, ib, 10108,— 
They are printed for the use of the Museum, and dis- 
tributed to each Trustee and to each head of a depart- 
ment, and perhaps to the assistants also, 76. 10110.— 
The Trustees empowered under the 26 of Geo. II. to 
make bye-laws and ordinances for the purposes of this 
Act, 7b, 10116.—Considers the 10th and 11th statutes 
permissive in respect of all visitations, except the 
general annual visitation, which witness deems 
obligatory, 7b. 10118-22.—The statutes of the Sth 
June, 1839, now govern the Museum, Ellis, 16, 17. 
—And are binding upon all the subordinate members 
of the Museum, Jnglis, 10099.—The statutes and 
rules of 1833 in force before those of 1839, Ellis, 
20.—Those of 1889 an entirely new code, and not 
based upon those of 1833, ib. 21; Forshall, 835-39. 
—Prior to 1833 statutes and rules were prepared 
and reformed at different times, as the management 
of the Museum required improved regulations, Ellis, 
22.—The first edition of the statutes printed in 1768, 
the next code printed in 1805, another edition in 
1808, and one also in 1814; the code of 1833 the 
next in suceession, 7b, 22.—The statutes were drawn 
up by the Trustees at a general meeting, and then 
referred for revision to a Special Committee, and again 
referred back to a general meeting, and finally sanc- 
tioned, Forshall, 902-03.—They are framed by the 
Trustees themselves, without appeal, Inglis, 10036. 
—The rules relative to the appointment of Standing 
Committee and Sub-committees, not carried out, In- 
glis, 10032-86.—With these exceptions, never heard 
it asserted that the conduct of the Trustees has been 
inconsistent with the rules adopted for the guidance 
of others, 7b. 10111.—Presumes that the relaxation 
of any of the acts and ordinances framed at a general 


meeting, by the conduct of the Trustees at subse- 
quent meetings, practically suspends the operation of 
those laws, ib. 10120.—These rules suspended more 
from their needlessness than from any other cause, 
2b. 10103.—They were prepared at a time when there 
was much less business than at present, and conse- 
quently are not so suitable now, Mahon, 10769,— 
(See also Management and Trustees. ) 


Sr. Anprew’s University Liprary :-— 


This library consists of between 32,000 and 33,000 
volumes, Craik, 5899-902. — The catalogue is an 
alphabetical one, without an index of subjects, and 
printed in one volume, folio, 2b. 5901-06. 


Strangford, The Right Hon. Viscount. (Analysis of his 


evidence.)—Formerly, and for many years up to 
1848, attended the reading-room of the British 
Museum, 4751.— Was always quite satisfied 
with the conduct of the attendants, but not 
so well with the accommodation afforded to 
readers, 4753.—The catalogues difficult of access 
from the numbers consulting them, and from 
their inconvenient position, 4754.—Complains of 
unnecessary noise in shutting doors, &e., which a 
swing-door would obviate, but has suffered no in- 
convenience from defective ventilation, want of 
room, or from misconduct of other readers, 4755- 
58.—Is well acquainted with several European 
libraries, but in no hbrary on the Continent is the 
convenience and comfort of the student more con- 
sulted than in the British Museum.,4759-60.— 
Considers the attendants in the reading-rooms a 
well-educated and intelligent class, and competent 
and willing to afford every assistance to students, 
4762.—Has himself been assisted and directed b 
the attendants to a particular volume for further 
information upon the subject upon which he was 
at the time engaged, 72.—The collection of manu- 
scripts, which witness has had most occasion to 
consult, is very good, 4763.—The length of time 
which elapses before a book can be procured has 
been complained of by some persons, but does not 
see how this can be remedied, #.—The manuscript 
part of the catalogue objectionable, from being less 
easy of reference than the printed portion, 4764.— 
Would print the present general catalogue, and 
distribute copies throughout the house, and would 
make it accessible to persons in other institutions 
and libraries, 4765.—Thinks this would be a great 
boon to literature, and a national benefit, 2b.— 
Thinks a simple alphabetical catalogue would be 
best. A classed catalogue a subject on which 
many would differ, 4766. — The difficulties of 
making a classed catalogue of the Museum Library 
would be enormous. An alphabetical catalogue 
by far the simplest and best, 4777.—A complete 
bibliographical catalogue most desirable, but would 
take too long to complete. In the meantime con- 
siders the multiplication of a printed alphabetical 
catalogue highly desirable and important, 4778.— 
In advocating the printing of an alphabetical 
catalogue, means a mere list of books, with the 
dates and sizes, 4771.—The date would determine 
the particular edition the reader wanted, 4772. 


Sus-Commirrers oF TRusteszs. 


1. Generally.—The two special Sub-committees 
are on Finance and the Buildings of the Museum, 
Forshall, 568.—These were appointed at a general 
meeting, or at meetings of the Standing Committee, 
and afterwards confirmed by the general ‘board of 
Trustees, 76. 560. — Trustees may have been ap- 
pointed to a Sub-committee without such appoint- 
ment being recorded on the minutes, 7b, 1289,— 
Some of them have as many as 8 or 10 members ; 
there is no limit; two form a quorum, 7b. 561-64. 
— The Committee must consist of at least three 
Trustees, two of them specially appointed thereto, 
¢b. 596.—The business transacted by a Sub-committee, 
otherwise constituted irregular, and would have to be 
reconsidered at the next regularly constituted meet- 
ing, 7b. 596-97.—They have no fixed days of meeting, 
wb. 568.— Considers that the interests of each depart- 
ment are consulted in the election of members of 
Sub-committees, ib. 579.—Sub-committees are consi- 
dered open committees, but Trustees in attendance, 
not being members of such Sub-committee, haye no 
voice in decisions, 7b. 917.—Further evidence ex- 
planatory of the attendance of Trustees at Sub-com- 
mittees who have not been specially appointed 
thereto, 2b. 1196-97, 1200-210, 1271; Hawkins, 
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Sun-Commitrers oF TRUSTEES—continued. Sup-ComMMITrers OF TRUSTEES—continued. 


3313, —Trustees attending Sub-committees, not being 
members thereof, sometimes take part in discussions, 
but violate the rules if they vote on division, For- 
shall, 1216-17.—The Sub-committees report to the 
General Board, or to the Standing Committee, 7. 580. 
—Their minutes not always confirmed, ib. 580.—Every 
meeting is attended by the Secretary, #b. 584.— 
Their reports upon questions referred to them under 
the 14th statute are entered in the minutes zn extenso, 
but not always in extenso upon the minutes of the 
Standing Committee, or of the General Meeting, ib. 
912.—Evidence as to the appointment, composition, 
and meetings of Sub-committees, ib. 1172-94.—Mem- 
bers elected to serve upon Sub-committees are advised 
of such election at the time, but other Trustees not 
advised of such election, 2b. 1222-23.— Qualifications 
of members of Sub-committees for the due discharge 
of their duties, ib. 906.—Considers Sub-committees 
an important part of the machinery of the Museum, 
but might become much more so, ib, 905.—There are 
three permanent Sub-committees, viz., Manuscripts 
and Printed Books, Natural History, and Antiquities 
and Prints, Ellis, 45; Forshall, 559—The Sub-com- 
mittees on Departments have done very little of 
late years, Forshall, 1166.—The 12 rules ordering 
the appointment of three permanent Sub-committees 
practically in abeyance, Hawkins, 8311.—They are 
not put into action, or summoned to meet, until ordered 
by the general board, Forshall, 1174. — Presumes 
that Sub-committees originated as a temporary mea- 
sure, to supply a temporary deficiency, 7b, 1284-85. 
—The activity of Sub-committees at a former period 
may probably have arisen from Mr. Planta’s inactivity, 
from old age, as, upon the appointment of his suc- 
cessor, the present Librarian, they became, in respect 
of visitation, &c., practically obsolete, ib. 1274.— 
Considerations of the expediency of reviving the 
exercise of the powers granted under the rules to 
Sub-committees, ib. 1280.—Objections to their revival, 
as tending to bring the Trustees into collision with 
their officers, and also on account of the alteration of 
the rules since 1829, assigning duties to an indivi- 
dual heretofore discharged by the Sub-committees, 
1b, 1280. / 

2. On Departments. —'These Committees sum- 
moned by the Secretary, but always by special di- 
rection of the General Board, Forshail, 1172-74.— 
They have had few meetings of late years, 2b. 1176. 
— Does not recollect how many, 2b. 1186.—Is not 
certain that any meetings have been held since 1839, 
ib. 1187. — Refers only to the meetings of Sub- 
committees on Departments, i. 1195.— The same 
Trustees seldom all present at different meetings, 
ib. 1224.—Those not present at previous meetings 
informed by the minutes of the business transacted 
intheir absence, ib.—Evidence as to attendance at 
a particular meeting of the Sub-committee on Natural 
History, 2b. 1229.—The President of the Royal 
Society a member of this committee, by custom, not 
by appointment, 2b. 1233-34.—Sir Robert Inglis has 
attended this Sub-committee, but his appointment is 
not recorded in the minutes, 7b. 1235. 


3. On'Printed Books.— The Sub-committee on 
Printed Books have had frequent meetings, and have 
reported to the General Board, Forshall, 899. 


4, On Buildings.—The Sub-committee on Build- 
ings frequently sits, Inglis, 10086.—This Committee 
on a somewhat different foundation from the others, 
being more closely in communication with the Trea- 
sury, 72b.—The building of the Museum not committed 
to the care of the Trustees, but retained by the 
Treasury, 7b.—The Lords of the Treasury have con- 
sequently exercised not only the ordinary financial 
control, but also an official and Parliamentary super- 
intendence, 7b. 10086. 

5. On Finance. This Committee special and not 
permanent, Forshall, 565.—It has important duties, 


which are strictly discharged, 7b. 612-13.—Duty of 


Finance Committee, in respect of the examination 
of accounts for payment, Jnglis, 10071; Hallam, 
10709-720.—No purchases authorized by the General 
Board which trench upon the resources of future 
years without previous reference to this Committee, 
Forshall, 615. —'The Sub-committee of Finance 
examine accounts and payments, and compare them 
with the vouchers, consider and report upon any 


increase in the establishment, or other cause of 


expenditure not provided for in the estimate for 
the year, ib. 616.—The Secretary’s accounts ex- 


amined by this Committee, 7. 421,—The Museum 
accounts all audited by the Sub-committee of Fi- 
nance, ib. 431,— Examination of Returns Nos. 7 
and 8, relative to the meetings of the Sub-committee 
of Finance, and specifying the names of the ‘Trustees 
attending these meetings, 7b. 1204-19.—From these 
returns it appears that Trustees have attended and 
taken part in the business of this Committee who 
have not been appointed thereto, 2. 1204-10.— 
Further evidence explanatory of the evidence in 
reply to Questions 1204 to 1219, in reference to 
appointments upon Sub-committees, with observations 
upon the Returns Nos. 4, 7, and 8, ib. 1271.—This 
Committee includes all members of the Lower House 
of Parliament who are Trustees, 7b. 1244.—This by 
custom, but not by the statutes, 2b. 1245; Inglis, 
10069,—Believes that this Committee, once appointed, 
continues to act, with the addition of any new mem- 
bers subsequently added, Inglis, 10075. 


SuprranNuaTion ALLOWANCES TO Orricers or THE Mvu- 


SE 


UM :— 

Opinion in favour of granting retiring pensions to 

aged and infirm officers, Gray, 8688.—The dread of 
overty in advanced years by the officers of the 
fuseum, from their having no provision for old age 

or sickness, induces, in many instances, mental 

disease of a most painful nature, 1b, 8689 ; Zep. p. 34. 


SuppRNUMERARIES :— 


Supernumeraries are of two sorts, assistants and at- 
tendants, Panizzi, 2872.—Considers the system of 
temporary appointments altogether the cause of much 
evil, 2b. 2872.—The persons so called being in fact 
permanently employed upon the continuous and re- 
gular business of the Museum, 7. 2876,—They are 
paid at per day for every day actually employed, with 
very little encouragement or prospect of promotion, 
ib. 2872.—Many of them first employed above 10 
years ago, Lillis, 7584.—Some of them have been 
made permanent, ib, 7586.—Kurther evidence re- 
specting the employment of supernumeraries, ib. 
7632-35.—Evidence relative to the employment of 
supernumerary assistants in the Department of Anti- 
quities, Hawkins, 8004. — Observations . in reply 
thereto, Hamilton, 10583.—Objects to the system of 
employing persons as supernumeraries for so many 
years, Hallam, 10340. — This occasioned by the 
unwillingness of the Trustees to increase the esta- 
blishment, 7. 10340.—Eyidence as to the mode of 
making these appointments, 2b. 10349-52. 


Swiney Funp :— 


This fund not included in the accounts of the Trus- 
tees, it being a special bequest. for the foundation of 
a lectureship, from which the» Museum derives no 
benefit, Ellis, 6818-26. — The stock of this fund 
amounts to 5,019. 2s. 10d., Pearson, 6847.—It is 
in the hands of the Museum, in trust, and the interest, 
amounting to 120J. a-year, is paid to Dr. Carpenter, 
the lecturer appointed by the Trustees, Ellis, 6830-32 ; 
Pearson, 6849. 


Synopsis :— 


Tom 


The Synopsis, edited by the Principal Librarian, con- 
tains a general view of the contents of all parts of the 
Museum, Ellis, 347.—It is not published periodically, 
but reprinted and corrected from time to time as 
accessions come in, 7b, 8348.—This work ordered to 
be kept constantly on sale, 2. 348.—It is sold to the 
public at a shilling, 2b, 349.—It, gives no information 
about the Library ; it should guide readers as to the 
means of obtaining access to the collections in the 
Museum, Cunningham, 4818. 


linson, Charles, Esq. Analysis of his evidence.— 
Acknowledges the facilities which for more than 11 
years he has experienced in the Museum in pur- 
suing his literary avocation, 4864.—Also the atten- 
tion of the officers on all occasions when witness 
has required their assistance, ib.—In offering evi- 
dence upon the subject of the catalogue, does so with 
the sole view of making the institution more effi- 
cient for working literary men, 4865.—A] phabetical 
and classed catalogues both useful. The alpha- 
betical catalogue should contain simply titles and 
author’s names; the classed catalogue, subjects 
and author’s names, 4864.—Whether manuscript 
or printed not of much importance, 4865.—If two 
catalogues involved too much labour, would still 
have an alphabetical catalogue, with titles and 
names of authors, ib. — Sees no reason why the 
books received into the library should not be en- 
tered and catalogued at once, .—The Publishers’ 
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Tomlinson, Charles, Rsq.—continued. Trustees or THE Muszum —Constitution, &c. — con- 
Cireular containing all books published in each tinued. 


week in London, an instance of expedition in en- 
tering and printing titles, 26.—If less were attempted 
in the Museum catalogue more real progress would 
be made, 1b.—Difficulty of finding a book, espe- 
cially a periodical, described, 16.— Witness’s travels 
and adventures in search of the “ Annuaires,” first 
in the new, and afterwards in the old catalogue, 
4866-70.—The “ History and Description of Fossil 
Fuel; the Collieries and Coal Trade of Great 
Britain ” another instance, as witness considers, of 
defective cataloguing —this work not entered 
under “ Coal,’’ ** Collieries,” or * Fuel,” but under 
“‘Great Britain and Ireland,” 4870.—In the new 
catalogue, the works of Voltaire occupy 50 columns 
of printed and written matter, entered under the 
letter A, because Voltaire’s family name was 
Arouet, a name which the writer himself never 
used, and by which he was scarcely known, 4872.— 
Complains of the manner in which the various 
works of this author are dispersed in the Museum, 
and of the inconvenience of separating the atlas 
from the work to which it refers, ib—Although 
of different sizes, it would be better to place 
works having reference to each other as near as 
possible together, 4875.—Believes that little mis- 
arrangements of this nature are caused by the gen- 
tlemen who superintend the library not being 
working literary men, 4876. — Inquired some 
years since for Wordsworth’s Poems, and dis- 
covered that they were not in the library, 4879.— 
Specifications of other deficiencies, 4880.—Made 
a special entry, six years since, of these de- 
ficiencies, in a book kept for the purpose, but no 
notice has been taken of if, 4881.—In the 
department of general science and the useful 
arts, many deficiences exist which witness has 
occasionally noted down, 4886.—‘‘ Peclet, Traité 
de Chaleur appliquée aux Arts,” a highly im- 
portant work, which has heen published six or 
seven years, is not in the catalogue, 7b.—The 
library deficient also in several French and German 
works which have obtained a high reputation in 
their own country, 4888.—Complains of want of 
intelligence in preparing foreign works for the 
binder ; books are bound without tables of con- 
tents, or with contents in the wrong place, and 
incomplete works done up as if they were complete, 
4890.—Does not attach so much importance to a 
printed catalogue, so long as it was made accessi- 
ble ; thinks every literary gentleman would be 
delighted to get a catalogue on any terms, if it 
only brought the books up to’a comparatively 
recent date, 4891.—A publisher conversant with 
the subject, states that there is no reason why the 
catalogue should not be brought up every month, 
4893.— The ‘Publishers’ Circular,” published 
fortnightly, prints many thousand titles in the 
year, 4894.—-The delay in binding a frequent 
source of inconvenience ; books have been more 
than a year at the binders, 4897. — Particular 
instance described of great delay in returning a 
work from the binder, 4898.—Some works ought 
to be accessible to the public immediately, 4900.— 
Books issued in parts should not be bound, espe- 
cially if not in much request, until the set is com- 
pleted, 1b. 


Transcripers. (See New Alphabetical General Cata- 


logue.) 


Trustrers oF tHE Museum :— 


1. Constitution of the Trust.—Detailed description of 
the original constitution of the Museum, showing the 
changes in the management from its foundation to 
the present time, Hallam, 10240.—The responsibility 
of attending to the affairs of the Museum vested in 
the whole body of Trustees, Inglis, 10040, Each 
Trustee, upon his appointment, accepted this duty 
without delegating it to a committee, 7b. 10040,— 
The Trustees are of three classes—Official, Elected, 
and Family Trustees, Forshall, 441.—In all forty- 
eight or forty-nine persons, Inglis, 10040. — The 
Elected Trustees haye in all respects the same power 
as the Official Trustees in the administration of the 
Museum, Mahon, 10754.—The Elected Trustees do 
not assist in the election of other Trustees, 7b. 10755. 
—All other Trustees (except the fifteen Elected 
Trustees) are entitled to take part in the election of 
Trustees in case of vacancy, ib. 10757. — The func- 
tions of Official Trustees cease upon their resignation 


or removal from office, 7b. 10758.—Several Trustees 
hold office by more than tenure; case of Lord Aber- 
deen, who was a Trustee by a triple tenure, 7b. 10758. 
Political changes and changes in learned societies 
cause fluctuations in the Trustees, 7b. 10760.—The 
present Board of Trustees partially a scientific Board, 
Hawkins, 3308.—Scientific and pee attainments 


not essential and necessary qualifications in a Trustee, 
ib. 3321. 


2. Attendance of Trustees.—The attendance of 
Trustees varies very much, but some are very constant 
in their attendance, Forshall, 514.—The average at- 
tendance on the Standing Committee about seven or 
eight; the numbers vary from three to fifteen or 
sixteen, and even more, 7b. 516.—Five the average 
attendance of Trustees at general meetings in 1846, 
Hallam, 10275.—A committee of more than seven in- 
conveniently numerous, Hamilton, 10517.—But a 
committee limited to this number not numerous enough 
to ensure an average or sufficient attendance, 7b. 
10518-19.—There are four stated general meetings, 
but general meetings are held much more frequently, 
Forshall, 441.—The ordinary business of the Mu- 
seum conducted by a Standing Committee, the 
minutes of which are always submitted for confirma- 
tion at the next general meeting, 7b. 447.The ordi- 
nary meetings are once a month, but the average of 
all meetings is about every three weeks, Hillis, 10,023. 
—The rule requiring the resignation of a Trustee 
who shall not have attended for a period of twelve 
months not strictly adhered to, Forshall, 530.—Re- 
signations have occurred, but cannot say how far this 
rule caused them, ib, 528.—Lord Carlisle one Trustee 
who has resigned under these circumstances, 7b. 1268. 
—Thinks only two cases haye occurred, Inglis, 
10097.—There are not many Trustees who have 
failed to attend within twelve months, Forshall, 531, 
1270.—Attendance of Trustees very variable, Haw- 
kins, 3317.—Knows of no practical inconvenience 
from this cause, 7b, 3318.—The same Trustees not 
being always in attendance at the Board the cause of 
considerable inconvenience, Panizzi, 2826,—Contra- 
dictory decisions the result of this system, Hawkins, 
3305.—From the varying and uncertain attendance 
of Trustees a decision involving an expenditure of 
some thousand pounds was come to, which afterwards 
caused great dissatisfaction, Panizzt, 2828.—Regu- 
larity of attendance more effectually ensured by limit- 
ing the numbers of the goyerning body, Hawkins, 
3305.— Statement of the attendance of certain 
Trustees compared with the number of meetings, 
showing that their attendance is not fluctuating, as is 
supposed, Hallam, 10240.—The attendance of the 
Trustees vary with the season of the year, and when 
the majority are out of town it is difficult to obtain a 
sufficient attendance, 7b. 10251.—The numbers of 
Trustees to the Board meetings vary from six to 
twelve, 2b. 10251.—The average attendance at 
general meetings in 1846, 2b. 10275.—A variation in 
the attendance of Trustees consequent upon the con- 
stitution of the Museum, 7b. 10283.—About two- 
thirds of the elected Trustees and several of the 
official and family Trustees regularly attend the 
meetings of Trustees, ib, 10284.— Attendance of 
official Trustees infrequent, Znglis, 10040.—Names ot 
those who have occasionally attended, and beneficial 
results thereof, 7b. 10040; Hallam, 10285.—About 
two-thirds of the elected Trustees and several of the 
official and family Trustees regularly attend, 7b. 
10284.—This number not greater than necessary to 
secure a fair average attendance, ib. 10297.—Their 
varying attendance might be obviated by the appoint- 
ment of a certain number of their body to the per- 
formance of special duties, Hamilton, 10520-22. 


8. Minutes of the Trustees and their mode of 
conducting Business. — Minutes are kept of their 
proceedings, even of the most trifling decisions, 
Lillis, 33.— The labour of keeping the Minutes 
greatly increased of late in consequence of the 
increase of general business, 7b, 992.—The orders 
of the ‘Trustees to the several departments all 
entered on the Minutes, 7b. 110.— The reports 
from the officers of the Museum not entered at 
length on the Minutes, only those parts which 
require answers are entered, 2b. 995.—1In making a 
minute upon a report, abstracted only so much of the 
report as was necessary to make the Minute clear, +b. 
997; Forshall, 1074-75, 1092.—Further evidence 
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Trusters or tHE Musrum—Minutes, &e.—continued. TRUSTEES OF THE Muszum— Communications, &e.—con- 


explanatory of the mode of keeping the Minutes, 2b. 
1073:—The Minutes are completely indexed upon 
slips down to the present time, but they are not yet 
entered in a volume, 7b. 1848.—The Sub-committee 
Minutes not indexed so far, ib. 1849.—An index 
upon an uniform plan, to all the proceedings of the 
Trustees, much wanted at the present time, 7b, 1850. 
—The duty of Secretary formerly taken in: rotation 
by the several heads of departments; the index of 
the Minutes at that time, in consequence thereof, 
made upon different principles, 2b. 1850.—Under the 
statute four general meetings are to be held in the 
year ; but other general meetings are called in addi- 
tion to them, designated extra general meetings, Ellis, 
39; Forshall, 441.—Trustees are always summoned, 
unless known to be abroad, 7b. 472.—The ordinary 
business of the Museum managed by a Standing 
Committee, subject to a revision of the General 
Board, ib. 446.—New Trustees not summoned to the 
Standing Committee until after their first attendance 
at a general meeting, and then only upon their ex- 
pressing a wish to attend, 2b. 473-75. — General 
meetings rarely attended by Trustees not on the 
Standing Committee, ib, 513.—Trustees having sig- 
nified their willingness to attend, have notices of 
meetings, but no notice of the business to be done, ib. 
464-68.—The Minutes of Standing Committee always 
submitted for confirmation at next general meeting, 
Ellis, 37.—The meetings of Trustees not attended by 


tinued. 
which the Principal Librarian is unacquainted, Ellis, 
1067; Madden, 2248; Panizzi, 2806.—Believes 
that the universal and uniform course is for the Secre- 
tary to communicate the resolutions of the Board to 
the Principal Librarian, who distributes. to the dif. 
ferent departments those affecting each, Inglis, 10126. 
—These communications depend upon the will and 
pleasure of the Board; there is no rule upon the sub- 
ject, Forshall, 1126-27.—Does not recollect any 
case where the Trustees have given orders to a sub- 
ordinate officer without previous communication. with 
the principal, 7b. 1256.—Evidence relative to the 
communications and orders of the Trustees on the 
subject of the Lycian Marbles, Ellis, 1046-51 ; 
Forshall, 1258-66 ; Hawhins, 3256-71.—Orders of 
Trustees in reference to alterations of buildings not 
transmitted through the Principal Librarian, Ellis, 
1052.—The Trustees do-not usually communicate to 
the head of a department their reasons for adopting 
or rejecting his recommendations, Znglis, 10124.— 
All complaints, reports, and other communications 
are addressed to the Trustees and forwarded through 
the Principal Librarian, 7. 10202.—Cannot conceive 
it possible that the Principal Librarian should on any 
occasion have intercepted or kept back reports or 
complaints from the heads of departments to the 
Trustees, Hamilton, 10504.— The Trustees, for 
information upon current business, chiefly depend 
upon the quarterly reports of the Principal Librarian, 


Principal Librarian, unless specially summoned, 7. 
30; Forshall, 489.—The Agenda prepared by the 
Secretary, specifying the particular business for dis- 
cussion, but the Trustees are not limited to the busi- 
ness mentioned therein, 7b. 1471.—Ordinary meetings 
usually occupy from three to four hours, i. 1102.— 
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Mahon, 10849,—Is surprised to hear it said that 
personal communications are only made occasionally, 
£Hallam, 10318.—From his own experience, asserts 
that for some years past the practice has been to send 
for the heads of departments upon discussing matters 
of business relating to them, 7b. 10318.—Believes 
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A considerable portion of this time occupied in dis- 
cussion and deliberation, 7b. 1103.—This takes place 
after the report has been read, 7b. 1104.—No short-hand 
writer present atthe meetings of the Trustees, 7b. 1118. 
All business requires the authority of a general meet- 
ing for decision, Forshall, 846. — The quarterly 
reports of Principal Librarian always read at general 
meetings, 7b. 865.—These and other reports not 
always read in extenso, although recorded as read on 
the Minutes, 7b. 865.—The only parts not read the 
formal record of presents received, 7b. 867.—The 
Minutes of general meetings kept separate from those 
of Standing Committee, 2b. 848.—Further evidence 
explanatory of the modes of keeping the Minutes, and 
of transacting the business brought before the several 
branches of management, ib. 850-59.—Where a 
quorum is not formed, in some rare instances the 
business has been proceeded with until confirmed by 
another Trustee, or at the next meeting, Inglis, 
10131.—There is no clear limit for the particular 
business which should come before a general meeting 
as distinct from that which should be brought in the 
first instance before the Standing Committee, For- 
shall, 846.—The business transacted at Sub-commit- 
tees only preliminary, requiring confirmation by the 
Standing Committee, Hallam, 10270.—The Minutes 
of Sub-committees read over at Standing Committees, 
and then again read over at the general meetings, 7b. 
13271-73.—The Minutes of the Standing Committee 
submitted for confirmation at the next general meet- 
ing, Ellis, 37; Forshall, 447.—These minutes are 
Jaid upon the table at the general meeting, but ar& 
not always, or, indeed, generally, read over, they are 
too voluminous, 26, 495,—They vary from 60 to 300 
pages, 2b. 507-08.—They are confirmed in gross, 7b. 
521; 871-72—They are not confirmed as a matter of 
course, believes instances have occurred where they 
have not been confirmed, 7b. 509-10.—The practice 
of reading only portions of these Minutes at the 
general Board before confirmation unavoidable on 
account of the great increase of business, Hillis 998, 


4. Their Communications with the Principal Libra- 
rian and Keepers of Departments.—The orders of the 
Trustees are communicated to the several departments 
through the Principal Librarian, Forshall, 1251 ; In- 
glis, 10085.—They are sometimes sent through the 
Principal Librarian, and sometimes through. the 
Secretary, Madden, 2247-50;  Panizzi, 2806 : 
Hawkins, 3177 ; Konig, 3130.—The Trustees occa- 
sionally confer with the heads of departments before 
they make their orders, which are finally transmitted 
to the parties through the Principal Librarian, Ellis, 
1067; Madden, 2250.— But communications are 
sometimes made with the heads of departments with 


there has been hardly a day for some years past that 
one or other of their officers have not been. sent for, 
ib. 10318.—The general practice has been to send for 
them when the Trustees felt that wwd voce informa- 
tion would be desirable, b. 10318.—Admits that this 
practice is more prevalent now than at any former 
time, 7. 10318.—The heads of departments are, in 
fact, in frequent communication with the Trustees, 
Hamilton, 10510,—Thinks the contrary impression 
upon reading it renders the evidence hardly correct, 
2b. 10510.—Witness’s impression, from the part he 
has taken in the Museum business, at variance with 
the evidence on this subject, 2b. 10510:—Has never 
known an instance of an officer not having been 
called in at the Board when there existed any neces- 
sity for his presence, Mahon, 10835,—Statement of 
the practical advantage of written reports compared 
with verbal communications, 7, 10836. — Personal 
communications less necessary on account of the full- 
ness of the reports, which usually contain all the 
reasons in support of the course recommended, id. 
10837. — Thinks it desirable that communications 
with the heads of departments should be in writing, 
as at. present, allowing personal. communications when 
either party requires them, 7b. 10837.—The orders of 
the Trustees in reference to the internal affairs of 
the Museum, transmitted to the heads of departments 
through the Principal Librarian, Ellis, 112.—This 
now the regular practice, formerly papers and orders 
were occasionally sent direct to the departments 
to which they related, 2b. 128; Forshall, 539-48.— 
Occasionally the heads of departments are sent for by 
the Trustees to afford further information than that 
contained in their reports, Ellis, 1009, 1010, — 
Forshall, 1140.—Some part of the business of the 
Museum relating to purchases. of collections, corre- 
spondence, &c, transacted by the Secretary under 
the orders of the Trustees, without the intervention 
of the Principal Librarian, Ellis, 148.—In many 
cases personal communications between the Trustees 
and the keepers of departments would greatly facili- 
tate business, 7b. 1022.—Such communications would 
probably elucidate the truth in much less time than 
by the system of written reports, 7. 1027.—Considers 
it would greatly facilitate the business if the Trustees 
communicated personally with the heads of depart- 
ments, Forshall, 1128-36.— Neither the Principal 
Librarian nor the heads of departments attend the 
meetings of Trustees unless specially summoned 
thereto, Allis, 1036-37.—Has no doubt that reports 
haye been disposed of by the Trustees in witness’s 
absence, and in the absence of the keepers of depart- 
ments, contrary to the recommendations contained in 
those reports, tb. 1039-40; Forshall, 1144,—Con- 
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siders it desirable that the head of a department should 
be consulted by the Trustees before any change is 
made in the interior arrangements of his department, 
Ellis, 1044-45; Forshall, 11381; Panizzi, 4225.— 


Communications from witness to the Trustees are | 


sent through the Principal Librarian, 7b. 28—05. 
The reply comes sometimes from the Secretary and 
sometimes from the Principal Librarian, 7b. 2806.— 
This practice continues to the present time, 7b. 2807, 
—Voluminous written communications between wit- 
ness and the Trustees necessarily caused by this 
system, 7b, 2812.—The management much embar- 
rassed by persisting in this course, ib. 2812, — 
Written reports frequently the cause of misconcep- 
tion, resulting in wrong orders, which has required 
a personal interview to correct, ib. 2831.—Examples 
of the evils of written communications and of the 
great benefit of verbal statements, 7b. 2812.—A more 
intimate personal communication between the go- 
verning body and the officers of the establishment 
would tend greatly to facilitate the business of the 
Museum, ib. 2822.—This the opinion also of Mr, 
Baber, 7b. 2822.—Personal communications on mat- 
ters of business between the Trustees and keepers of 
departments rarely took place until within the last 
twelve months, 2b. 2823.—Is not aware that the 
service of the Museum has sufiered from the absence of 
the heads of departments at the meetings of the Trus- 
tees, when business relating to their departments has 
been under consideration, Inglis, 10209. — The 
Trustees of opinion that the present system of written 
reports possesses great advantages over that of verbal 
communications, 2b. 10211. 

5. Standing Committee.—(See Standing Committee 
of Trustees. ) 

6. Sub-Committees. — (See Sub-Committees of 
Trustees.) 


Turner, Thomas Hudson, Esq. (Analysis of his evidence.) 


—Is a member of the Archeological Institute, and 
a good deal connected with literature, 6137-38. 
—Frequents the Museum to consult manuscripts ; 
but refers occasionally to the catalogue of printed 
books, 6139.—Is well satisfied with the catalogue 
of manuscripts, 6140.—The manuscript department 
generally well managed, 6141.—Does not use the 
library oftener because of its deficiencies, 6142.— 
So far as relates to archzeology, the hbrary 10 years 
behind other public libraries, 2.—Witness, on this 
account, compelled to go to Oxford, ib.—The most 
common books on archeology, published in the last 
10 vears, not in the Museum catalogue, 7b.—Com- 
plains of the regulations of the reading-room, 70. 
—Especially of the rule compelling readers to 
earry back the books to the desk from which the 
ticket was issued, 6143.—This arrangement trouble- 
some and inconvenient with large books, and 
invoives a loss of time to the readers, 7b.—State- 
ment of the inconvenience caused by the confused 
state of the catalogues, and of the confined space 
in which they are placed, +—Prefers going to the 
Bodleian Library, on account of the greater facili- 
ties for consulting the books in the Museum, 6144. 
—Considers the reading-room worse served than it 
was 20 years ago, 6145.—The regulation as_ to 
carrying back the books, complained of by witness, 
a new regulation, 6148. —It is felt as a grievance 
and an annoyance by many of the readers, and as 
causing a great loss of time, 6151.—Has frequently 
attended the Bodleian Library, 6154—The readers 
when witness has been there have varied from 2 to 
20, 6155.—Writes for the books he requires which 
are brought to him, and are left when done with 
on the table, 6159. — Similar facilities might be 
granted in the reading-room of the Museum, 6160. 
—The regulation as to admission of readers might 
be more stringent, 2—Admits that the regulations 
of the reading-room afford greater security from 
theft, 6161—Many common books on archeology 
published in the last 10 years, not catalogued, 6163. 
—Whether such works are in the library or not, 
they are not accessible to readers, 6164.—The su- 
perintendent of the reading-room always ready and 
desirous to afford every assistance to readers, 6165. 
—Considers the catalogue ofthe reading-room made 
upon a wrong principle, 6166,—The refinements of 
the catalogue not necessary for literary men, 76.— 
A knowledge of the books in the library, which the 
simplest catalogue would give, would be the most 
generally useful, 6167,—Considers the reading- 


Turner, Thomas Hudson, Esq.—continued. 

room catalogue too complicated, and the new cata- 
logue equally objectionable on the same grounds, 
6169.—The information contained in the catalogue 
not necessary to the scholar, 6170.—Example of 
the defects of the former in respect of the works of 
Pope Pius the Second, 6170.—How witness would 
catalogue these works, 6172-3.—Objects to the 
principle of the catalogue as unnecessarily complex, 
6175.—A condensed catalogue more useful than a 
mere bookseller’s catalogue, 6175.—Would enter 
collections under authors’ names, each tract sepa- 
rately, 6177-8.—An alphabetical catalogue most 
useful to the general reader, 6184.—As a rule, 
where an author has two names, would ester under 
the first, 6186.— Would catalogue anonymous 
works under the principal subject, 6188.—Prefers 
this plan to that of taking the first substantive, 
6190.—The labour and cost of making sucha 
catalogue as that suggested by witness, would be 
comparatively small, 6191.— The entries would 
probably double the number of books in the library, 
6192.—Sees no practical difficulty in making an 
indexed catalogue of the whole library in a reason- 
able time, 6193.—Twenty clever booksellers’ men 
would make a good catalogue’of the library in five 
years, 6195.—Would have a second catalogue in 
manuscript for the new books in the reading-room, 
6197.—Would increase the historical books of 
reference in the reading room, 6198.—List of books 
of this description wanted in the reading-room, 7b. 
6199-200.—Names of books now there which 
should give place to better works, 6200.— Too 
much space now given to parliamentary papers, but 
the Acts of Parliament are valuable and should 
remain, 6201.—Complains of the bad arrangement 
of the books in the reading-room, 6203.—There is 
a manuscript catalogue of the books in the reading- 
room aecessible to the readers, 6204.—A classifi- 
cation of the books in the reading-room very 
desirable, 6206.—Is perfectly satisfied with the 
couduct of all the attendants in the reading-room, 
6207.—Likewise with the conduct of the two at- 
tendants in the manuscript-room, 6207.—Com- 
plains of defective ventilation and dirt in the 
reading-room, 6208.—Many of the readers so dirty 
and offensive, that witness is surprised they should 
have been admitted, 6210-12.— Has been also 
annoyed by the conduct of some of the frequenters 
of the reading-room from other causes, 6213.— 
Specifies the case of a person said to be an idiot, 
who is sent there by his friends to be out of harm’s 
way, 6213. 


Turner, Mr. Thomas William. (Analysis of his evidence.) 
—Is one of the attendants in the Manuscript 
Department, 7483.—Has been sent by Sir Frederick 
Madden to the library for books, 7484. — Never 
met with any incivility or discourtesy from any 
of the attendants in the library, 7486.—Has ac- 
counted to the assistants for his long absence, 
by telling them that the attendants in the library 
attended to other parties before witness, 7491. 4 
— Mentioned this as an apology for not. being 
quicker, 7492.—And so far witness has complained 
of their conduct, 7493.—Made a similar statement 
to Sir Frederick Madden himself upon like occa- 
sions, 7498.—On two occasions has made the 
same remark, but not oftener, 7503.—Considered 
he had cause to complain, but except upon 
two occasions made no actual complaint, 7504.— 
Witness’s complaint was, that the attendants in the 
library did not serve him so quickly as the readers 
in the reading-room; that he, having placed his 
tickets upon the table, did not get the books until 
after other persons, who had applied subsequently, 
had been attended to, 7511-15.—Has, perhaps, 
been delayed 10 minutes by this conduct, 7516.— 
Complained of it, because he considered it was in 
violation of Mr. Panizzi’s own orders, who directed 
that the Manuscript Department should be served 
before the reading-room, 7518.—Has complained to 
Sir Frederick Madden, that he could not obtain 
assistance in the library in finding books, 7520.— 
Cannot remember the particulars, either as to day 
or title of book wanted, 7521-22.—The assistance 
required by witness was in searching the catalogue, 
7525.—Has, on several occasions, applied to Mr. 
Watts, an assistant, when he could not find the 
work he was in search of in the catalogue, and 
usually received from that gentleman the informa- 
tion required, 7527-38. 
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Unprr Lrprarians :— 


Now called Keepers of Departments. The desig- 
nation only changed, not the duties, Forshall, 3840. 
—Authority by which the change was made, 7b. 
3842. 


Visitation oF TrusteEs (GENERAL) :— 


The Trustees make an annual visitation of the whole 
Museum ata general meeting, Forshall, 608 ; Brown, 
8458.—This usually made hastily in the course of 
one or two mornings, Forshall, 609.—It is merely 
sufficient to give the officers an opportunity of a 
personal interview with the Trustees, 2b. 609.— 
General visitation not attended by more than eight 
or ten Trustees, 7b, 889.—Has no reason to suppose 
that on such occasions the Trustees would object to 
receive verbal communications from the heads ot 
departments, 2b. 890.—This visit does not occupy 
more than a quarter of an hour, and affords no oppor- 
tunity for entering into details, Brown, 3459. 


Visrrations or Sus-CommMitrers or TRustrxs :— 


VIsI 


Wes 


The business of visitation prescribed by the 13th 
rule not strietly complied with, Forshall, 601.—State 
of the departments not reported upon by the Sub- 
committees in accordance with this rule, 7b. 901.— 
No visitation made for several years, 7b. 602-4, 908-9, 
1183.—None has been made since 1829, 7b. 1282.— 
Practically, the individual attendance of Trustees in 
each department has supplied the necessity of a 
formal appointment of any three of their number for 
such a purpose, Jnglis, 10094.—Believes there are 
few acting Trustees who do not repeatedly visit the 
different departments, and watch the progress of each, 
1b, 10094. 


Tors To THE Museum :— 

Generally speaking the visitors conduct themselves 
with great propriety and decorum, Ellis, 319.—Chil- 
dren under eight years not admitted, 7b. 321.— 
Should be glad to see this rule rescinded, 7b. 321.— 
Has admitted children under this age on special 
application, on private days, 7b. 322.—The general 
visitors to the Museum have increased from 266,088 
in 1838, to 897,985 in 1848, Forshall, p. 353.— 
These numbers taken by the attendants in the hall, 
under the direction of the Principal Librarian, ib. 
353.—Visitors are required, on entering, to record 
their names. This rule a good one, but not uni- 
formly enforced, ib. 353.—Has known 30,000 per- 
sons enter the Museum in one day, but not more than 
300 record their names, 7b. 353. 


tmacott, Sir Fichard. (Analysis of his evidence.) — 
Has read the evidence of Sir Charles Fellows before 
the Commissioners, 1959.—Evidence explanatory 
of portions of that evidence, 1960—Denies that he 
ever gave any order prohibiting Sir C. Fellows’ ad- 
mission to his modelling room, as stated in answer 
to question 1624, ib,—Evidence explanatory, and 
in refutation of some parts of Sir C. Fellows’ evi- 
dence, relative to the arrangement of the Lycian 
sculptures, %.—When witness asked Sir C. Fellows 
for his assistance it was flatly refused, 7b.—Sir C. 
Fellows not a professional man, nor an archeologist ; 
he simply discovered the marbles in his travels ; and 
the country is greatly indebted to his zeal and 
enthusiasm for their acquisition, 7b.—In reply to 
the charge, that witness did not seek assistance 
where he was likely to procure it, states that both 
the architect, Mr. Rhode Hawkins, and the artist 
were frequently consulted by him; indebted espe- 
cially to Mr. Rhode Hawkins for correcting an 
error of Sir C. Fellows, of no less than 2 feet 6 
inches in 20, which had occasioned great difficulty, 
and which this correction enabled witness to meet. 
It was in the basement of the temple, ib.—This 
gentleman also supplied witness with other valu- 
able information, and with the working drawings 
for the construction of “the Horse” and “the 
Chariot’ tombs, 7b.— Refers to answers to ques- 
tions 1610 and 1647, to prove not only that he has 
consulted Sir C, Fellows upon the subject of the 
Lycian Marbles, but has also in some instances 
waived his own judgment in deference to Sir 
Charles’ views, 2.—General denial of the state- 
ments in answer to questions 1654, 1656, and 1659, 
1b.—Explanation of the charge (1781-82) of having 
directed his workmen to cut a hole in the wall to 
receive a bilingual inseription, and to build the 
Greek side, as being more imperfect than the 
other, <b.—In reference to the statement in reply to 
question 1786, as to cutting off a part of an inscrip- 


Westmacott, Sir Richard—continued. 


tion from one cast and putting it upon another, 
merely states that this business of the inscriptions 
has always been under the management of the 
moulder to the Museum, 7.—And that Sir Charles 
has, in point of fact, been consulted upon this busi- 
ness by witness’s express directions, 72+.—Witness 
always declined interfering with the inseriptions, 
tb.—Thinks both Sir Charles and himself would 
have benefited by consulting the opinion of a 
Greek scholar, ii.—Sir Charles differed with wit- 
ness on certain particulars of arrangement; he 
had a circumscribed space allotted for a work he 
was requested to perform; but Sir Charles would 
have diminished that space still more by erecting 
Jacsimilies of the ‘Rock tombs;” did not feel 
justified in recommending or acceding to this 
step, 7b.—They have not one particle or atom of 
the originals of those tombs, only a few plaster 
casts; and witness considered it would be an un- 
necessary expense and sacrifice of space to adopt 
that suggestion, when, under the circumstances, 
drawings of those tombs would carry every requi- 
site notion of them, 7b.—For the same - reason, 
witness objected to the construction of the “ Harpy 
tomb,” with its ponderous capping; it would have 
entailed a heavy expense, both in constructing the 
monument and in preparing a pier to carry it, 76.— 
The expense of those two objects would have cost 
at least 1,200/. or 1,500/., and witness did not feel 
himself justified in recommending their adoption to 
the Trustees, ib—The Harpy tomb was 30 feet in 
height, and it would have been necessary to build 
a pier underneath to carry the additional weight 
1961.—Witness’s model of the arrangement was 
prepared in reference to the size of the room allotted 
for these sculptures, and by his plan 300 more 
people can be admitted than by Sir Charles 
Fellows’ model, 1964. -- Statement of objections 
to Sir Charles Fellows’ plan, 7.—When witness 
received directions to devise an arrangement for 
these marbles, he understood that all the three 
classes of marbles were to be put into the same 
room, 1968.— The question of their subdivision 
was not submitted to witness, 1969—The room 
80 feet by 40 was allotted for the purpose, and 
witness’s business was to put all three classes 
there, in the best way he could, 1970, — This 
room much too small for the marbles, 1971.— 
Was first employed by the Trustees to take charge 
of the Lycian Marbles about June, 1845, 1972.— 
The Secretary of the Trustees, by letter, directed 
witness to take charge of the Lycian Marbles, 
1974.— Was directed to communicate with Sir 
C. Fellows, or with the artist or architect who ac- 
companied him to Lycia, 1976.—Received from the 
Trustees only general instructions with reference 
to the Lycian Marbles, 1977.— Received the first 
instructions from the Trustees themselves, in per- 
son, in the Museum itself, 1979.—Was then in- 
structed to communicate with Sir Charles Fellows, 
or his architect or artist, 1982.—The room now 
containing these antiquities was then being built, 
1985.—And witness, in the hearing of Sir Charles 
Fellows, was told that they were to be deposited 
in that room, and arranged there, 1986-87. — 
Was desired by the Trustees to prepare a model 
showing the manner in which they should be dis- 
posed in that room, 1988-89—Had no commu- 
nication with Sir Charles Fellows upon making 
this model, 1992.—Prepared his model after 
having made sketches of every marble, and models 
of every object, 1995.—The only materials witness 
had for constructing the model were the marbles 
themselves, 1996.—Had also the drawings of Sir 
Charles Fellows, and his books, 1997-98.—Wit- 
ness’s model was in the Museum several days be- 
fore the Trustees saw it, 2004.—Did not himself 
show the model to Sir Charles, his architect, or 
artist, before it was exhibited to the Trustees. It 
was left in the Museum for any body to see it, 
2005.—Gave it in asa finished model, as witness’s 
idea of the arrangement, 2007.—Afterwards met 
the Trustees upon the subject, 2008.—Sir Charles 
Fellows was then in the country, 2010.—The room 
is now built according to his model, according to 
its first design. Does not think there is any alter- 
ation whalever—in principle certainly not. There 
is nothing in the principle of the arrangement that 
has been altered, 2013-15.—Sir Charles Fellows 
never suggested any alteration to witness, 2016.— 
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Neither did his architect nor the artist who accom- 
panied him to Lycia, 2019.—Sir Charles Fellows 
suggested an alteration about the frieze, of which 
witness was informed by the Trustees, 2020,-~This 
was about 10 or 12 months since, 2021.—This sug- 
gestion was made after the model was presented to 
the Trustees, and the arrangement was.made after 
they were built up, 2022.—First heard of this sug- 
gestion accidentally ; conceded to it ina spirit of con- 
ciliation towards Sir Charles Feliows, 2023.—This 
alteration was made some months after the work 
was arranged and fixed, 2027-28.—Had very little 
communication on this subject with Mr. Hawkins, 
the head of the department, 2030.—Considered 
himself as acting under the immediate direction of 
the Trustees, 2031-2.—Between the preparation of 
the model, its exhibition to the Trustees, and the 
reconstruction of the antiquities in the apartment 
devoted to them, not more than five or six weeks 
elapsed, 2035.—Received on two or three occasions 
the assistance of Mr. Rhode Hawkins on doubtful 
points, 2038.—Discovered these difficulties in put- 
ting the works together, 2039.—The men in putting 
the antiquities up discovered a mistake in the 
measurement; the work did not agree with the 
model, 2040.—Mr. Rhode Hawkins found the cor- 
rect. measurement, and rectified the error, 2043.— 
This gentleman. of great use to witness in the ar- 
rangement of these sculptures, 2045.—Witness has 
been employed in similar work in the Museum in 
the arrangement of antiquities ; in fact, ever since 
the foundation of the Gallery of Antiquities, be- 
tween 30 and 40 years, 2050.—In an arrangement 
of anything of great moment, received instructions 
directly from the Trustees; but upon minor occa- 
sions, has acted with Mr. Hawkins, 2052.—Exam- 
ple of minor arrangement, 72b.—Made no special 
report. to the Trustees upon the. subject of the 
Lycian Marbles, 2054.—The alteration in the frieze 
was very slight, and was done in the course of two 
days, at the expense of two men for two days, 2056. 
—Specification of the alteration made in the frieze, 
2058.—Difference of opinion between Sir Charles 
Fellows and witness upon the subject of this ar- 
rangement ; but ina spirit of conciliation witness 
gave way, and allowed the alteration to be made, 
ib.—Position of the stones when found, 2059,— 
From the drawings exhibited, an earthquake had 
evidently thrown down the buildings and the monu- 
ments, 2060-2.—Is aware that Sir Charles Fellows 
was requested by the Trustees to prepare a model, 
2067.—Saw Sir Charles Fellows’ model before he 
began to build from his own model, 2070-73.—Sir 
Charles Fellows’ model was publicly exhibited in 
the Museum. Witness referred to it, 2073.—Sir 
Charles Fellows was present when the Trustees first 
gave witness instructions, 2078.—But the Trustees 
did not even on that occasion refer to Sir Charles 
Fellows as a person with whom it would be right 
or advisable for witness to hold communication. 
Such adirection not at all necessary, as the Trustees 
were aware of the friendly terms on which Sir 
Charles Fellows and witness were, and would, there- 
fore, deem such directions superfluous, 2079.—This 
anticipation of the Trustees not followed out in 
practice. Sir Charles refused all communication 
with witness when he found his own model was not 
to be adopted, 2080.—When witness was preparing 
a model for the Trustees, in competition with Sir 
Charles Fellows, he could not ask or expect any ad- 
vice or assistance from him on the subject, 2082-86. 
—Prior to this competition witness was aware that 
there were several points upon which Sir Charles and 
he did notagree, and therefore he considered it useless 
to request his advice, 2089.—Knew that Sir Charles 
was decidedly opposed to witness’s views upon the 
subject of the Rock tombs, 2092.—Sir Charles de- 
sired, and witness opposed the admission of these 
tombs into the room, 2093-94.—Witness prepared 
his own model without consultation with Sir Charles, 
on account of these differences of opinion, 2097.— 
Does not recollect that he mentioned to the Trus- 
tees the difference of opinion between Sir Charles 
and himself; thinks it very probable that he did, 
2098-99.—Cannot say positively whether the Trus- 
tees knew of these differences between Sir Charles 
and himself, 2104.—Witness prepared his model 
from an inspection of the marbles and Sir Charles 
Fellows’ works, 2105.—These works did not show 
the state in which the marbles were found, 2106.— 


These works very useful to witness, 7b.—Reasons for 
altering the frieze referred to in previous portion of 
witness’s evidence, 2109-16,—Was wrilten to by 
the ‘Trustees on the subject of Sir Charles Fellows’ 
complaint respecting the arrangement of the frieze 
2113-15.—There was no other difference between 
Sir Charles and witness in respect of any Violation 
of chronological order, 2116.—Sir Charles differs 
with witness as to general arrangement, but the 
frieze was the only point on which witness con- 
ceded, 2118.—Frequently consulted with Mr. Rhode 
Hawkins, the architect, and Mr. Scharf, the artist, 
who accompanied the expedition to Lycia, 2121.— 
Mr. Rhode Hawkins agreed with witness's arrange- 
ment of the marbles, 2122.—Had_ no difference of 
opinion whatever with him upon this subject, 2123. 
—Witness’s model of the arrangement of the 
Lycian Marbles is still in existence; but the men 
in working from it has disturbed the arrangement 
of some of the parts, 2125.—But there has been no 
material alteration in their disposal, 2126.—A fter 
witness’s model had been accepted by the Trustees, 
he availed himself of Sir Charles Fellows’ assist- 
ance in placing the inscriptions, 2127.—When it 
came to the inscriptions, which witness did not un- 
derstand, he told his people to leave the inscriptions 
to Sir Charles Fellows, to let him arrange them— 
to lay them on the floor, and let Sir Charles Fel- 
lows choose the inscriptions, and say how they were 
to be placed. There were several of them Lycian 
inscriptions. He knew how they were found; and 
witness thought the best way was to leave the ar- 
rangement of those inscriptions entirely to Sir 
Charles Fellows, 2131.—Availed himself of Sir 
Charles Fellows’ knowledge of the position of the 
sculptures as found from his books, and from his 
model, 2132.—In leaving the management of the 
inscriptions to Sir Charles Fellows, did not seek the 
sanction of the Trustees, as he considered that Sir 
Charles was fully alive to the value of his own 
discoveries, and that further orders or direc- 
tions were unnecessary, 2137.—Sir Charles Fel- 
lows’ instructions in respect of the inscriptions 
were given {o the moulder of the Museum only, 
and not to witness’s men, 2138.—Witness’s duty 
was to see that everything was securely placed, not 
where it was placed, 7b.—The existing arrangement 
of some of the monuments not permanent; when 
the room is completed the Archaic Lions will be 
removed to another position, and two or three other 
things will be altered, 2142. 


Westmacott, Sir Richard. (Second examination.)— 


Detailed statement of witness’s instructions from 
the Trustees, in reference to the Xanthian Marbles 
in 1845, and of his proceedings therein, 2144,— 
Was directed by the Trustees, in June, 1845, to pre- 
pare a model of the arrangement for these marbles, 
7b.—His model submitted to and approved by the 
Trustees, 7b.—In preparing this model, had the 
benefit of Sir Charles Fellows’ publication, and 
also access to other drawings made in Lycia,ib,— 
Had further, the valuable assistance of the profes- 
sional gentlemen who accompanied Sir Charles to 
Asia Minor, 7b.—Received further instructions from 
the Trustees by their Minutes of August 9, 2b.— 
Witness’s proceedings thereupon, in reference to 
the requirements of these Minutes, 7.—Witness 
invited Sir Charles Fellows to inspect his model 
after its completion, which was declined, 7b.—Con- 
siders that by taking this course he was following 
the spirit of the instructions of the Trustees; Mr. 
Hawkins, Sir Charles Fellows, and witness, had 
different views upon the arrangement of these 
marbles. Does not know whether Mr. Hawkins’ 
view was not perhaps the best; because the pro- 
posed to place the very heavy monuments in the 
Saloon, in the room before the Lycian Room, which 
would have given more room; but the Trustees 
desired that the whole of the antiquities should be 
brought together, Knew at the time it would be 
of very little use referring to Sir Charles Fellows, 
because his object was to construct the Rock tombs, 
and to erect the monuments, as will be seen by the 
model 30 feet high, 2151.—Gave no explanation to 
the Trustees; did not wish to let the Trustees 
know there was any difference of opinion between 
Sir Charles Fellows and himself, 2153.— Witness’s 
difference with Sir Charles originated with the 
Rock tombs, 2154.—It would have been more 
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Williams, Mr. Sydney. 


convenient for the public, and more instructive, to 
have had a Lycian Room, and a Grecian Room ; 
but witness’s instructions were, to combine the 
whole collection, and make arrangements for put- 
ting them up in one room, 2161. 


(Analysis of his evidence.)—Is 
principal of an extensive foreign bookselling esta- 
blishment in London, 7966.—Recollects Sir Fre- 
derick Madden calling and looking at two valuable 
and important works, and thinks it very probable 
that witness might have said that it was not worth 
his while to send in books to the British Museum, 
7967.—Formerly sent in books to the Museum, but 
found that the business combined the greatest 
amount of annoyance with the smallest amount of 
profit, 7968.—Ceased to deal with the Museum 
principally on account of the prices given, 7972, 
—Objects to the mode in which witness’s accounts 
were dealt with, not so much as deductions from 
particular books, but on account of the general 
system of examination and subsequent procedure, 
7973.—Formerly sent periodical works to the Mu- 
seum, 7974.— Particulars of a discussion with 
Mr. Panizzi relative to the price charged for the 
continuation of a work, 7975, 7983-86.—Witness 
and Mr. Panizzi had frequent differences about 
the prices of books, 7979.—Disagreeable discus- 
sions occurred upon every account sent in, 7980.— 
Received a letter from Mr. Panizzi, declining to 
have any further dealings with witness’s house, 
a fortnight after he, witness, had himself personally 
told Mr. Panizzi that he would not supply the 
Museum so long as he continued Keeper of 
Printed Books, 7981.—Mr. Panizzi disputed wit- 
ness’s charges for the continuations of ‘ Pierer’s 
Encyclopedia,” 7985-86.—Continuations charged 
more than the earlier numbers, on account of the 
carriage and duty added to the latter, but not 
to the earlier numbers, 7987.— Considers that 
Mr. Panizzi was not justified in objecting to the 
price after such an explanation, 7b.—Supplied the 
Museum at two different rates; books sent direct 
from Germany at one rate, and books consigned to 
witness’s house, upon which they paid carriage and 
duty at another and higher rate, 7996. 


Xantoian MarsiEs.—(See Lycian Marbles.) 
ZooLogicaAL DrpaRtTMENT : — 


The present keeper has only 450J. a-year, which 
will be increased to 600/. upon the death or retire- 
ment of Mr. Konig, the present Keeper of Mine- 
ralogy, Hillis, 67.—The assistants have 10s, a-day for 
five years, and 2157. a-year afterwards, with an 
increase (but this is doubtful) of 30J. to the senior 
assistant after 15 years’ service, Gray, 8682.—Their 
salaries too low, and insufficient for them to live 
upon without other resources, ib. 8682.—They are 
very low as compared with the officers of other 
Government establishments, 2b. 8686.—Opinion in 
favour of granting retiring pensions to aged and 
infirm officers, ib. 8688. — This department now 
entirely independent of the two other branches of 
the Natural History Department, Ellis, 63; Gray, 
8682.—The duties of the keeper are to keep the col- 
lection in order ; to promote its extension by purchases 
and donations ; to make catalogues ; and to render it as 
accessible and as useful to the publicas possible, Gray, 
3352.—Names and number of assistants, with their 
salaries, Gray, 8386.—The number just adequate to 
carry on the routine duties of the department, 7b. 3388. 
—Has reported the want of additional assistants for 
especial service, 7b. 3888.—T wo temporary assistants 
to be granted in compliance with witness’s request, 7b, 
3388,.— Knowledge requisite for an assistant to dis- 
charge his duties properly, Doubleday, 5732. —Is 
satisfied with the appointments of the officers of the 
Zoological Department, Gray, 8666,—Cannot keep 
up ‘the catalogues and proceed at the same time 
with the general business, in consequence of the 
enormous increase in the collections, without the 
additional assistance asked for, ib. 3392.—1000J.: a- 
year granted by Parliament for the purpose of keep- 
ing up and extending the collection, Gray, 3410-11. 
—This grant increased to 12502. in the last year, ib. 


3413.—Particulars of the offer of Mr. Gould’s col- 


lection of Australian birds to the Trustees for sale, 
Gould, 3945.—Offered it for 100( l., but the Trustees 


declined to purchase it, id, 3945, — 252. a-year 
granted to provide a small library for the department, 
Gray, 5437.—Intends to purchase dictionaries, lists 


of specimens, &c:, out of this grant, 7b, 5438.—A 
better supply of books for this service would be very 
advantageous, Doubleday, 5746.—The mere working 
books, between 3800 and 400 volumes, not expensive, 
7b. 5748. 


ZooLocicaAL CoLLecrion :— 


1. Accommodation for Collection. — The space is 
sufficient to exhibit the present collection, but more 
room will be required when the fossils are transferred, 
Gray ,3424.— With the two additional rooms intended 
for this department there will be sufficient space for 
the exhibition of the largest collection of recent zo- 
ology in Europe, Gray, 8424, 8595, p.545.—Eyidence 
as to the rooms originally intended for British zoology, 
ab. 3426. 

2. Additions to the Collection—In 1837-38-39, 
21,494 specimens were added to the department, 
Gray, 8593.—Detailed description of these additions, 
wb. 8595, p. 549.—The collection has increased 30 or 
40 fold since witness has been keeper, 7b. 3414.—From 
1840 up to June, 1848, 161,154 specimens have been 
added, 7b. 8593.——Of these 29,595 were vertebrata, 
including mammalia, birds, reptiles, and fish ; 73,563 
annulose animals; 50,654 mollusea; 6956 radiata; 
and 896 annelides, 7b. 8593.—List of the specimens 
of the different classes of animals stuffed or prepared, 
put up in spirits for exhibition, or mounted on stands 
and fitted for exhibition in cases, independently of 
those which, for want of space or time, are kept in 
store or only roughly prepared, but yet accessible 
for study, 2b. p.{543.—Statement of the collections 
of fossils purchased ‘and added to the Museum, 70. 
8595. — Purchased of Mr. Agassiz a collection of 
easts of the internal surfaces of the univalve and bi- 
valve shells for this collection, 7b. 8612—Has since 
purchased collections of French, Italian, Sicilian, and 
other fossils, 2b, 8618.—Scarcely any additions are 
procured from public offices: purchase the best 
means of increasing the collection, 7b. 8416.—A table 
showing the increase, by presents, in each year from 
1840 to 1847, and the number of the donors, 7). 
8595.—Is not aware of any order from the Admiralty 
requiring officers returning from foreign expeditions 
to lodge their collections in the Museum, ib. 3417.— 
If such an order does exist, it is inoperative, 7b. 3418. 
Does not think, if acted upon, that it would be very 
beneficial, as the Museum would be overloaded with 
duplicates, 7b. 3419.—Of insects upwards of 40,000 
have been purchased in addition to the 32,000 pre- 
sented, 2b. p. 544.—Instances the repetition of gifts 
from the same parties as evidence of their satisfaction 
with the manner in which their gifts are preserved 
and displayed, 2b, p. 544.—-Names of the principal 
noblemen;and gentlemen by whose gifts the Museum 
has been enriched, 7b, p. 544. 

3, Admission of the Public.—Since 1841 upwards of 
400 persons have visited the department for the’purpose 
of scientific inquiry, Gray, 8595, p. 545.—Names 
of some of the most eminent foreign naturalists who 
have visited the collection since 1840, 7b. 8595, p. 
545.— Names of British naturalists who have also 
visited the collection in the same period, ib. p. 546. 
—Numbers of artists and amateurs who have visited 
the Museum for the purpose of making drawings of 
the speciments 7b. 546. 

4. Arrangement and Classification.—All the speci- 
mens, whether purchased or presented, have been 
regularly registered on the list ofaccessions, arranged 
in their places in the series of animals, and accessible 
to all who wish to examine and consult them, Gray, 
8600.—The natural history of mammalia a branch of 
science so extensive and compact that it would be more 
convenient to have the collection of skins perfected 
and by itself, Owen, 2688.—Their skeletons would be 
usefully placed, and would reflect more light upon 
the specimens next them if incorporated with the 
specimens of fossil skeletons, 7b, 2628,—As remains 
of extinct animals are usually represented by frag- 
ments, their external character, when so arranged, 
would be little understood if placed in juxtaposition 
with an entire skeleton of the nearest existing spe- 
cies, tb. 2628, 2738.— Importance of skeletons as 
a means of interpreting the debris of extinct animals, 
ib. 2738.—Should keep the general collection of the 
osteology of birds in the same department as the col- 
lection of the skeletons of mammalia, and with the re- 
mains of the skeletonsof extinct birds, 7b. 2634.— 
The specimens in the conchological department fa- 
yourably arranged for study, and are of considerable 
value on this account, 7b. 2585-87,—The soft animals 
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which fabricate the shells should be preserved in some 
preserving liquor, and arranged in connexion with 
them, 7b. 2586.—The geological section of the British 
Association applied to the Trustees in 1839 to form 
a collection of all known species of shells, recent and 
fossil, showing the varieties of form and size assumed 
at different periods of growth, with a series of the 
impressions of shells found upon different rocks, and 
plaster-casts from their impressions, 7b, 2648.—This 
application was unsuccessful although strongly sup- 
ported, 2b. 2649.— Opinion as to arrangement of 
fossil shells, 2b. 2738.—Inconvenience to scientific 
persons from the fossils of different specimens being in 
one placeand the specimens'in another, 7b. 2738.—This 
want of proper association of nearly allied specimens 
necessarily causes much delay, and operates to pre- 
vent the diffusion of knowledge, 7b. 2738.—Further 
evidence upon this subject, Gray, 8599, 8608-09. 
—A zoological collection incomplete unless fossil and 
recent specimens are included in the same series, 
ib. 8622.—In incorporating fossil remains of extinct 
genera with specimens of living nature would place 
in the same series those most nearly allied in external 
character and appearance, 7b. 8623.—The importance 
of placing fossils with other animals illustrated by 
Mr. Forbes ina recent lecture at the Royal Institu- 
tion, ib. 8623.—The articulata very numerous and 
well arranged, particularly the insects, Owen, 2597. 
—Eyidence as to arrangement of crania, 7b, 2636.— 
Has purchased three or four collections of authenti- 
cally named fossil shells and radiated animals, and 
arranged them with the recent ones, Has also pur- 
chased a large collection of skeletons of all classes, 
and arranged them for comparison with fossils, Gray, 
3376.—Has urged upon the Trustees the importance 
of arranging the fossils with the recent skeletons, 
both of vertebrated and invertebrated animals, 7b. 
3377. —Skins of birds and animals cannot all be 
exhibited: a selection therefore made, and two sets, 
a stuffed set and an unstuffed set, are preserved for 
scientific purposes, 7b. 8422.—Preserved specimens 
of extinct animal life belong to organic nature, and 
should be arranged accordingly, .Owen, 2728. — 
Those with the shells should be arranged with the 
zoology, 2b. 2728. — Impressions upon rock which 
throw any light upon the nature of extinct forms of 
animal life should be preserved with the zoology, 7b. 
2731.—The true position in a museum of the remains 
of extinct animal life is next the specimens of the 
corresponding part of the nearest allied living animal, 
ib. 2733.—Importance of skeletons as a means of 
interpreting the debris of extinct animals, 7b. 2739.— 
All the fossils should be transferred to this collection, 
and arranged with the recent skeletons, both of ver- 
tebrated and invertebrated animals, Gray, 38377.— 
Strongly supported the memorial of the British As- 
sociation for the arrangement of fossil shells with 
the recent shells, 7b. 8372, 8605.— Considers it 
desirable to have the whole of the paleontological 
collection associated with the zoological collection, ib. 
3375, 8605.—Should include in the Zoological De- 
partment all remains of animals—everything, in fact, 
paleontological, 7b. 8608-09.—W ould place the fossil 
specimens in collections of skeletons only, and not 
with the stuffed specimens, 7b, 8827.—For public exhi- 
bition, would show anexample of each species sufficient 
for general purposes, and place the other specimens 
required by more scientific, visitors in the drawers be- 
neath the cases where the others are exhibited, 7b. 
8625.—Thinks it advisable that the synonyms should 
be occasionally inserted on the labels, Owen, 2638. 
—Would give the vernacular names also, but only 
where they would be understood, 7b, 2641.—Eyvi- 
dence illustrative of witness’s views as to describing 
vernacular names, 76. 2641.—Literal Enelish trans- 
lations of technical scientific names not advisable where 
no English equivalent existed previously, 7b. 2641.— 
Read list of scientific names of fossil fishes with 
English equivalents affixed, 7b. 2642.—Such equiva- 
lents, if exhibited to the public, would tend to throw 
ridicule upon the attempts to make scientific know- 
ledge more familiar and general, 7b. 2642.—A 
description of the stratum or locality from which the 
specimens were taken far preferable to the English 
translation of scientific names, 7b. 2646. 

5. Catalogue of the Collection.—Small catalogues of 
osteology and of one or two classes of insects and birds 
are now being printed, Hillis, 266.—Has prepared 
several catalogues of specimens which have been 
printed and sold at a cheap rate, Gray, 5421; 
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Doubleday, 5763.—The following are the printed 
catalogues of the collection, viz—1, List of Mam- 
malia; 2, List of Mammalia and birds of Nepal ; 
3, Listof Birds; Part1, Raptorial ; Part 3, Grallato- 
rial and Palmipede ; 4, List of Osteological specimens; 
5, Catalogue of Reptiles; Part 1, Lizards; Part 2, 
Crocodiles, ‘Tortoises, and Amphibenians; 6, List 
of Lepidopterous Insects, Parts 1,2, and3; 7, List of 
Hymenopterous Insects, Paris 1 and 2, Chalcides; 
8, List of Myriapodes; 9, List of Crustacea; 10, 
Nomenclature of Coleopterous Insects; Part 1, Ceto- 
niade ; Part 2, Hydrocanthari; Part 3, Buprestide ; 
List of British Radiated Animals, Gray, 3391.—List 
of catalogues of the zoological specimens of the Mu- 
seum, prepared and printed since, ib.—The catalogue 
of specimens of natural history very valuable, Forbes, 
5658.—These not all of equal merit, but those most 
carefully prepared have sold well and have been re- 
printed, 7b. 5658.—These catalogues well spoken of on 
the Continent, and their adoption recommended, ib. 
5658.—The catalogues are of three descriptions, viz., 
Catalogues, properly so called, Lists, and Nomencla- 
ture, Gray, 8595, p. 547.—The Catalogues contain 
an account of all the specimens of each species in the 
Museum, showing the character of the class, order, 
families, genera, and species with their synonyma, 7b. 
p. 547.—The Lists contain only the names of the 
species and without the characters or descriptions, 70. 
p. 547.—The Nomenclature, the least perfect of the 
series, are merely lists of the species, with only a 
few synonyma ; these are useful as showing the con- 
tents of the collection, its desiderata, and for labelling 
the cabinets, 7b. p. 547.—The catalogues are com- 
posed after the plan of the most approved botanical 


works, and are the only general zoological works of 


the kind in the English language, 7b. 8595, p. 547.— 
Observations upon the catalogues of specimens in 
foreign Museums, 7b. 8595, p. 547. Extract from 
M. O. des Mur’s “ Review of the List of Birds,” 
showing in what estimation the zoological catalogues 
of the British Museum are held abroad, 7d. pp. 547-48. 

6. Comparison with Foreign Collections. —Considers 
the specimens in the British Museum equal in number 
toany collection in Europe, Owen, 2573.—Considers 
the collection in the Museum far more complete than 
any other collection, Gray, p. 545.—The collections, 
however, of Paris, Berlin, and Frankfort, contain 
many specimens desiderata to the Museum, and 
several private collections of single orders, families, 
or genera in London are superior to it in their peculiar 
branch, ib, p, 545.—The humming-birds of Messrs, 
Gould, Loddige, and Leadbeater, and the land-shells, 
especially the cones and other showy genera of Mr. 
Cuming, are superior, 7b. p, 545.—Visited and re- 
ported, in 1836, on the several continental collections, 
and has subsequently examined the same collections. 
The Museum collection superior, in 1836, to the 
foreign collections, but the comparison much more 
favourable on the second visit, ib. p.545.—The collec- 
tion of mammalia, in point of numbers, equal in 
stuffed specimens to any on the Continent, Owen, 
2574.—It is inferior in skeletons and other specimens 
illustrating the osteology of mammalia, ib, 2574.— 
In this respect it is inferior to the collections at 
Leyden and Paris, ib. 25 —After a careful exami- 
nation of the osteological specimens in the Museums 
of Paris, Leyden, Berlin, Vienna, and London, con- 
siders the collection in the British Museum the most 
valuable in Europe for the correctness of the deter- 
mination of the species, and the state in which they 
are preserved, Gray, 8595, p. 549.—Considers it 
third if not second in extent, 2b. p. 549.—It is also 
inferior to the Paris collection in fossils of the class 
mammalia, Owen, 2574.—The marsupialia more richly 
represented in the British Museum than in any other 
collection in Europe, 7b. 2575.—It is also rich in 
African antelopes, &c., 1b. 2576-77.—In the mam- 
malia of Africa it is richer than all the European 
collections together, Gray, 8595, p. 551.—The large 
pachyderms of Africa are better represented in the 
garden of plants, the mammalogy of Africa probably 
now better represented in the Berlin Museum, Owen, 
2874.—The class of birds a very complete and beauti- 
fully arranged department of the collection ,2b. 2582.— 
It is deficient in skeletons, particularly in reference 
to the osteology of birds, 7b. 2583.—It is inferior in 
reptiles to the collections both of Paris and Vienna, 
ib. 2584,—It is imperfect in reptiles, Gray, 8595, p. 
550.—It is three times as numerous in species, and 
nearly, if not quite, as numerous as the collection at 
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Paris, ib. p. 550.—Favourable opinion of foreign 
naturalists upon the Museum collection, 7b. 8596.— 
The Garden of Plants much richer than the British 
Museum in the collection of fishes, Owen, 2585.— 
The British Museum collection imperfect in fishes, 
Gray, 8591. p. 550.—The collection of shells appears 
numerically to exceed the same class of objects in the 
Garden of Plants, Owen, 2588.—The absence of 
specimens of the soft parts of invertetrate animals not 
peculiar to the British Museum, as all the collections 
of Europe are, in this respect, more or less defective, 
ib, 2602.—The Museum collection poor in parasitic 
worms and entozoa; these little studied in England, 
but much attended to in Germany, 7b. p. 545.— 
The collection of medusee and other soft marine 
animals comparatively small; these rare in all mu- 
seums on account of the difficulty of preserving and 
exhibiting them, 7b. p. 545.— The conchological 
collection of Mr. Cuming exceeds in number, by 
more than one-fourth, the collection in the museum 
or any other collection in Europe, ib. 2589.—Opinion 
of Mr. Cuming upon the extent of the conchological 
collection in the British Museum compared with 
certain other collections, Gray, 8595, p. 548.—Mr. 
Cuming of opinion that his own collection is first, and 
that the Museum collection, as regards completeness, 
the second in existence, ib. p. 548.—Foreign Mu- 
seums, from political and other causes, have been 
nearly stationary, while the British Museum has in- 
creased ina yery-rapid and unexampled manner, 7. 
p. 545.—Particulars of the several classes and groups 
showing the rate of increase in each, 7b. p. 545, 

7. Description of Collection.—T he reptilia, more es- 
pecially the vertebrated classes, the richest and most 
striking part of the collection of organic remains, 
Owen, 2606.—The class of fishes very inferior to the 
collections of the Earl of Enniskillen and Sir Philip 
Egerton, 7b. 2606.—The pachyderms are surpassed 
by the Parisian collection, 7b. 2607.—But of one 
particular family of pachyderms, elephants, and 
mastadons, the collection in the Museum has received 
such extraordinary accessions, through the exertions 
and discoveries of Major Cantley and Dr. Falconer, 
that, in this family, it now surpasses in number and 
rarity any other collection in Europe, 7b. 2607. — 
The collection of edentata has received considerable 
additions of late years, 7b. 2608.—An almost entire 
skeleton of the megatheriun a very important and 
striking addition of this class, 7b. 2608.—The addition 
of a new species of toxodon another very instructive 
addition, 7b, 2608.—The remains of different gigantic 
species of the armadillo also very interesting, 7b. 
2608.—The collection of mammalia numerically su- 
perior in stuffed specimens to any on the Continent, 
ab. 2574.—It is inferior in skeletons and other spe- 
cimens illustrating the osteology of the mammalia, 
ib, 2574.—It is inferior in this respect to the col- 
lections at Leyden and Paris, 7b, 2574.—It is still 
inferior in fossils to the Paris collections, although 
large accessions have recently been made, 7b, 2574.— 
The marsupialia more richly represented here than in 
any other collection in Europe, 7b. 2575.—It is also 
rich in African antelopes, &c., ib. 2576-77.—The 
specimens of the marsupial order of which rich 
accessions have been made from Australia, very 
valuable on account of their novelty and rarity, 7. 
2578.— This collection comprises recent zoology, 
mammalia, birds, fishes, and reptiles, shells, and ra- 
diated animals, molluscous animals, insects, and corals, 
Gray, 3384.—All the subjects of natural history in 
the Museum are arranged accessible and in good order, 
tb. 3422.—Between 60,000 and 70,000 insects are 
classed, Doubleday, 5731.—The class of birds a very 
complete and beautifully arranged department of the 
collection, Owen, 2582.—The osteological collection 
was commenced in 1845, and in 1847 it numbered 3095 
specimens, with 580 since added, making, together, 
3627 specimens, Gray, 8595, p. 550.—This collection 
contains skeletons of the camel, giratie, elephant, 
iguana, and accurately determined specimens of the 
skulls of crocodiles, 7b, p. 551.—The specimens 
in the conchological department favourably arranged 
for study, Owen, 2586.—Specimens of fossil shells have 
been added to the collection, Gray, 8612, 8618.— 


The collection of remains of extinct birds of New 
Zealand, recently added to the Museum, of consi- 
derable importance, Owen, 2611.— Importance of 
skeletons as a means of interpreting the debris of 
extinct animals, 7b. 2738. 

8. Extent of Collection, and Deficiencies thereof.— 
Deficiencies exist in the zoologica! collection of two 
sorts, each contrary to the other, Owen, 2600.—In 
the vertebrated classes, the external character, or the 
softer parts, the feathers and hair, are shown, but 
not the framework, 7b. 2600.—In the lower classes the 
skeletons of the animals are shown, but not the skin 
or soft parts showing the character of the animal to 
which they belong, ib. 2600.—Some classes are very 
inadequately, if at all, represented in the collection 
of natural history, 7b. 2599.—Refers to the Entozoa ; 
and, secondly, to the Annelida, or red-blooded worms ; 
the order Nudibranchiata, and the class of tunicated 
mollusca, appear to be susceptible of great increase, 
ib, 2599.—These are all soft animals, requiring to be 
preserved in some preserving liquor, and require care 
both in preserving them, and care in attending to 
them afterwards, 7b.2599.—These are difficulties which 
must be overcome if an equal amount of illustration 
is to be given to every class of animals, 7b. 2599.—The 
deficiencies greatest in fishes and reptiles, Gray, 
8595, p. 550.—The absence of the animals to which the 
shells belong a deficiency in the conchological collec- 
tion which must strike every naturalist, Owen, 2586. 
—As shells are simply skeletons, an exhibition of the 
soft creatures which fabricate them as necessary as of 
the stuffed skins of birds, or of mammalia in connexion 
with their skeletons, <b. 2586.—The highest class of 
mollusca (Cephalopoda) compared with the testacea, 
poorly represented in the Museum, because most of 
them require to be preserved in some preserving 
liquor, 7b, 2600.—Produces a specimen of a Cephalo- 
pod, and of one of the tunicated mollusca, to show the 
mode of preserving them for examination, 7b. 2600.— 
This system of preservation invented by Mr. Goadby, 
and has been known about six years, ib. 2601.—The 
most interesting and beautiful class of all the soft 
gelatinous animals, which are almost transparent in 
their native state (Acalepha), become a little coagu- 
lated in the solution, which shows their form more 
favourably, ib. 2601.—Some classes of the Articu- 
Jata very inadequately represented in the dried state, 
as spiders would be better exhibited in this preserv- 
ing liquor, 2b. 2601.—And are far less lable to 
injury than in the dried state, 2b. 2602.—The same 
preparation indispensable for the zoophites, 2b. 2602. 
—Some such mode of preserving the soft parts, as 
that invented by Mr. Goadby, indispensable to bring 
the national collection of zoology to a moderately 
complete state, or at least to show an equal regard to 
each class of animals, 7b. 2604.—No one class, how- 
ever superior in size or in amount of external beauty, 
really intrinsically superior to another, or less desery- 
ing of attention, 7b. 2604.—Observations in reply to 
Mr. Owen’s evidence relative to Goadby’s preparation 
for preserving specimens, Gray, 8595, p. 551.—The 
chief objections to this plan are, its expense, the 
time it takes to prepare, great space for their exhibi- 
tion, and uncertainty as to the result, 2b. p. 551.—The 
collection of recent osteological specimens in the 
Museum is very incomplete, Owen, 2762.—There are 
many duplicates of ordinary specimens, 7b, 2672.— 
Thinks Mr, Owen has but an imperfect knowledge 
of the extent and completeness of the osteological 
collection, inasmuch as many of his illustrations in his 
work on odontography are copied from figures pub- 


lished in various French and German works, which 


he would not have done if he knew they were in the 
Museum collection, Gray, 8595, p. 551. 
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The advantage of connecting the specimens in the 
Museum with living specimens, admitted by this so- 
ciety, who have, in some cases, commenced such an 
arrangement, Owen, 2687.—It would be still more 
beneficial if lectures were given, as in the Garden of 
Plants, at Paris, upon the nature, habits, &c., of the 
living animals, ib. 2687. 
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